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THE  YEAS  OF  REACTION. 


Lr  the  year  1848 — '*  the  tear  of 
REVOLVTION8 "  waB  ono  pre-eminent 
among  all  others  for  the  magnitude 
and  interest  of  the  events  it  brought 
forth,  the  year  which  has  jnst  expired 

— ^THE   TEAR   OF   REACTION — is    Still 

more  worthy  of  serioos  reflection,  and 
affords  anl^ects  for  more  cheering 
meditation.  If  the  first  exhibited 
the  whirlwind  of  anarchy  let  loose, 
the  second  showed  the  power  by 
which  it  is  restrained ;  if  the  former 
filled  every  heart  with  dread  at  the 
fierce  passions  which  were  developed, 
and  the  portentous  events  which 
occnrred  m  the  world,  the  latter 
afforded  reason  for  profound  thank- 
fulness, at  the  silent  but  irresistible 
force  with  which  Omnipotence  over* 
mles  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  re- 
strsuns  the  madness  of  the  people. 

^  CeUi  sedet  Mohu  arce, 
Sc€ptn  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  tern- 

pent  inw. 
Nx  uciat,  mam  ac  t«nmB  c«elmnque  pro- 

fundiim 
Qolppe  ferant  rapidt  secum,  vemintqae- 

per  anraa. 
8ed  Pater  Omnipotens  ipoIunciB  abdidit 

atris. 
Hoe  metaena  ;  r^;emqne  dedit  qni  foedere 

eeito 
£t  premere  et  lazas  sciret  dare  jossus  ha- 

benafc"* 

The  history  of  the  world  during 
those  periods  of  convulsion,  happily 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  when  an 
eruption  of  popular  passions  takes 
place— when  thrones  are  overturned, 


and  the  long-established  order  of 
things  is  subverted — is  nothing  else 
but  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man 
warring  against  the  wisdom  of  nature. 
All  history  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  certain  order  of  things  which  is 
favourable  to  human  felicity — ^under 
which  industry  flourishes,  population 
increases,  the  arts  are  encouraged, 
agriculture  improves,  general  happi- 
ness is  diffused.  The  basis  of  such 
a  state  of  things  is  the  security  of 
property:  the  moving  power  which 
puts  in  motion  the  whole  complicated 
machine  of  society,  is  the  certainty 
that  every  man  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  As  clearly  do  past  events 
demonstrate,  that  there  is  a  state 
of  things  wherein  the  reverse  of  all 
this  takes  place ;  when  industry  is  pa- 
ralysed, population  arrested,  the  arts 
languish,  agriculture  decays,  general 
misery  prevails.  The  chief  cause  of 
such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  found 
in  the  insecurity  of  property,  the 
dread  that  industry  will  not  reap  its 
appointed  reward ;  but  that  external 
violence  or  domestic  spoliation  may 
interfere  between  the  labourer  and 
the  firuits  of  his  toil.  When  such  a 
state  of  things  arises  from  internal 
commotion,  it  is  generally  preceded 
by  the  warmest  hopes,  and  the  most 
unbounded  anticipations  of  felicity. 
It  is  universally  characterised  by  a 
resolute  disregard  of  experience,  and 
a  universal  passion  for  innovation 
in  all  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
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all  the  relations  of  life.  It  constantly 
appeals  to  the  generous  affections  : 
speaks  of  hamanitj,  justice,  and  fra- 
ternity ;  proclaims  mankind  as  bro- 
thers; and  professes  the  warmest 
desire  for  general  felicity,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  sources  of  human 
suffering.  It  yeUa  the  advance  of 
selfishness  Aiidfer  the  gmse  of  genero- 
sity. Hevolutiona  demonstrate  that 
the  homage'  'which  yice  pays  to 
virtue  is  not  confined  to  individuals. 
The  maxim  of  Bochefoucanlt  applies 
also  to  nations.  Its  truth  is  never 
seen  with  such  brightness  as  during 
the  intensity  of  a  revolution ;  and 
this  demonstrates  at  once  the  wisdom 
which  governs,  and  the  aelfishnesB 
which  desolates  the  world. 

So  prone,  however,  are  the  bnlk  of 
mankiad  to  ddaeion;  so  easily  are 
they  led  away  by  expressions  which 
appeal  to  their  passioiis,  or  projeeta 
whidi  seem  to  forward  their  interests  \ 
80  little  are  the  leseoos  of  experience 
either  known  to,  or  heeded  by,  the  im- 
aieiue  majority  of  mea,  that  we  should 
be  led  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  species,  and  dread  in  ev«y  age 
a  repetition  of  the  seductive  passions 
which  had  desolated  the  one  that 
had  preceded  it,  were  it  not  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  the  extinction 
of  popular  paorion  in  the  very  first 
effects  of  its  efonlltticm.  It  is  in  its 
effect  upon  proptrty  that  the  curb  Is 
found  whidi  restrains  the  madness  of 
the  people ;  by  the  insc^vency  it  in- 
duces that  the  barrier  is  formed, 
which  as  a  matter  of  necessity  forces 
back  society  to  its  habitual  forms  and 
relations.  In  the  confiscated  state 
of  social  relations  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  by  the  capital  of  the  rich  that  the 
industry  of  the  poor  is  put  in  motion  \ 
by  their  expenditure  that  it  is  all- 
nieated«  Howeverspecious  and  allur- 
ing the  prefects  may  be  wbieb  are 
brought  forward  by  the  popular  lead- 
ers, tbey  involve  in  them  one  source 
of  weakness,  which  inevitably  ere  long 
paralyses  all  th^iufluenoB.  Dhreetly 
or  indirectly,  they  all  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  property.  To  excite  the 
passions  of  the  working  classes,  they 
ore  obliged  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
prospeei  of  a  division  of  property,  or 
such  a  system  of  taxation  as  practi- 


cally amounts  to  the  same  thing  : 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  a 
cessation  of  expenditure  on^  the  part 
of  the  affluent  classes ;  a  hoarding  of 
capital;  a  run  upon  the  banks  for 
specie ;  universal  scarcity  of  money, 
general  distrust,  and  a  fearful  de- 
crease of  employment.  These  evils 
are  first  felt  by  the  working  classes, 
because,  having  no  stock,  they  are 
affected  by  any  diminution  in  their 
daily  wages  ;  and  they  are  felt  with 
the  more  bitterness  that  they  imme- 
diatdy  succeed  extravagant  hopes, 
and  highly  wrought  expectations* 
Invariably  the  effects  of  revolutions 
are  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  supporters.  No  man  is 
insensible  to  his  own  suffering,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  so  to  that  of 
his  predecessiHv ;  and  thence  the  uni- 
versal and  general  reaction  which, 
sooner  or  later,  takes  place  against 
revolutions. 

That  this  reaction  woold  take 
place  to  a  certainty,  in  the  end,  with 
the  French  revolution  of  184(^,  as  it 
had  done  with  all  similar  convulsions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  could 
be  doubted  by  none  who  had  the  least 
historical  information :  and  in  our 
first  article  on  that  event,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  its  occurrence,  we  dt»- 
tiflctly  foretold  that  this  would  be  the 
case.*  But  we  confoss  we  did  not 
anticipate  the  rapidijty  with  which  the 
reaction  has  set  in.  Not  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  overturned,  and  a  repub- 
lic prodahned  ni  Paris  amidst  the 
transports  of  the  revolutionary  party 
over  all  Europe,  and  the  gaze  in  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  world ;  and  al- 
ready the  delusion  is  over,  the  trans- 
ports are  at  an  end,  the  Jacobins  are 
silent,  and  the  convulsed  common- 
w^th  is  fast  sinking  back  to  its 
pristine  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. £vei7  country  in  Europe  felt 
the  shock.  The  passions  were  univer- 
sally let  loose  ;  sanguinary  wars  arose 
on  every  side;  and  while  the  enlight- 
ened i;ifiS::tr&dera  of  England  were 
dreaming,  amidst  ilie!rc6tton  bales,  of 
nnivmdi  and  perpetual  peace,  which 
should  open  to  them  the  mariKCts  of 
the  world,  hostilities  the  most  ter- 
rible, contests  the  most  dreadful,  dls- 


*  See  <'The  Fall  of  the  Thme  of  the  Barricades/'  April  1,  1848. 
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aensioos  the  most  implscable,  broke 
oot  in  all  quarters.  It  was  not  merely 
.the  war  of  opinion  which  Mr  Canning 
long  ago  prophesied  as  the  next  which 
woold  desolate  Enrope:  to  it  was 
siqwradded  the  still  more  frightful 
contest  of  races.  The  Lombard  rose 
against  the  (xerman,  the  Bohemian 
against  the  Imperialist,  the  Hungarian 
against  the  Austrian;  the  Celt  and 
the  Saxon  stood  in  ams  against  each 
other.  Naples  was  rent  in  twain  ;  a 
rev^ntionafy  state  was  established  in 
Sicily;  the  snpieme  pontiff  was  de- 
thn»ed  at  Borne;  Piedmont  joined 
the  innoyating  party ;  Lombardyrose 
np  against  Austria,  Bohemia  was  in 
aims  against  Vienna,  the  Magyars 
Terived  against  the  Germans  the  fierce 
Iwstility  of  ^re  centuries;  Prussia 
was  rerolutionised,  Baden  ravaged, 
Denmark  invaded ;  the  Poles  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  amidst 
the  general  effervescence;  the  Irish 
openly  made  preparations  for  rebellion 
and  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
England  itself  was  shaken :  the 
gravity  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  in  part  yielded 
to  the  general  contagion.  London 
was  threatened  with  a  revolutionary 
movement;  the  Chartists  in  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  were  prepared  to 
loUow  the  example  ;  treasonable 
placards,  calling  on  the  people  to  rise, 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
mighty  conqueror  who  had  struck 
down  Napoleon  exerted  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  baffling  the  rebellion  of 
bis  own  countrymen,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory ove^  anarchy  not  less  momentous 
than  thit  of  Waterloo,  and  not  the 
less  memorable  that  it  did  not  cost  a 
drop  of  human  blood. 

What  a  contrast,  within  the  short 
period  of  eighteen  months,  did  Europe 
afterwards  exhibit  1  France,  the 
centre  of  impulsion  to  the  civilised 
world,  was  restrained ;  the  demon  of 
anarchy  was  crushed  in  its  birthplace ; 
the  visions  of  the  Socialists  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the 
Sarricade^  Dispersed,  dejected,  in 
despair,  the  heroes  of  Febmaiy  were 
languishing  in  exile,  or  mourning  in 
prison  tiie  blasting  of  their  hopes,  the 
ruin  of  their  prospects,  the  unvdlinff 
of  their  sophistries.  Revolution  haa 
been  crashed  withoat  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  Berlin :  law  had  regained  its 


ascendency ;  rebellion  had  quailed 
before  the  undaunted  aspect  of  the 
defenders  of  order  and  the  throne. 
Naples  had  regained  the  dominion  of 
Sicily ;  the  arms  of  France  had  re- 
stored the  Pope  at  Borne ;  t^e  Eternal 
City  had  yielded  to  the  assault  of 
the  soldiers  of  Louis  Nim>oleon.  Aus- 
tria had  regained  her  ascendency  in 
Italy;  the  perfidious  aggression  of 
Charles  Albert  had  been  signally 
chastised  by  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion of  the  veteran  Radetsky ;  Milan 
was  again  the  seat  of  Imperial  govern- 
ment ;  the  dream  of  a  Venetian  re- 
public had  passed  away,  and  the  Place 
of  St  Mark  again  beheld  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  Austria  at  the  summit 
of  its  domes.  Baden  was  conquered, 
Saxony  pacified ;  the  fumes  of  revolu- 
tionary aggression  in  Schleswig  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  firmness  of 
Denmark,  and  the  ready,  although 
unexerted,  sui^ort  of  Russia.  Poland 
was  overawed  by  the  Colossus  of  the 
North  ;  and  even  the  heroic  valour  of 
the  Magyars,  so  often  in  happier  days 
the  bulwark  of  the  Cross,  had  yielded 
to  that  loyalty  and  toiacity  of  purpose 
which  has  so  long  distinguished  the 
Austrian  people,  joined  and  aided  by 
the  support  which,  on  this  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  Russia  has  afforded 
to  the  cause  of  order  in  Europe.  Though 
last,  not  least.  Great  Britain  was 
pacified :  the  dreams  of  the  Socialists, 
the  treason  oi  the  Chartists,  had  re- 
coiled before  the  energy  of  a  people 
yet  on  the  whole  loyal  and  united. 
Ireland,  blasted  by  the  triple  curse  of 
rebellion,  pestilence,  and  famine,  had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  disquietude 
to  England,  save  from  the  incessant 
misery  which  it  exhibited;  and  its 
furious  patriots,  abandoning  in  multi- 
tudes the  land  of  their  birth,  were 
canying  into  Transatlantic  regions 
those  principles  of  anarchy,  and  death- 
less hatred  at  civilisation,  which  had 
so  long  laid  waste  their  own  country. 
Acknowledging,  as  all  must  do,  with 
devout  thankfulness,  that  it  is  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  events  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  so  marvellous  a  dsuykr- 
ANGK  FROM  sviii — SO  blcsscd  an 
escape  from  a  fate  which  would  have 
renewed,  in  Europe,  a  devastation  aa 
wide-spread,  and  darkness  as  thick, 
as  occurred  during  the  middle  ages — 
it  may  yet,  hnmaiSy  speaking,  be  dis- 
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cerned  how  it  is  that  onr  salyation 
has  been  effected.  The  days  of  mira- 
cles are  past ;  the  law  is  not  now  de- 
livered amidst  the  thmiders  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  walls  of  fortresses  do  not 
fall  down  at  the  sound  of  the  Lord's 
trumpet ;  there  is  no  longer  a  chosen 
people,  over  whose  safety  the  eye  of 
Omnipotence  watches,  and  whom,  in 
the  last  extremity,  the  destroying  angel 
rescues  from  their  enemies.  The  di- 
rection of  human  affurs  by  Supreme 
Wisdom ;  the  coercion  of  wickedness; 
the  support  of  virtue ;  the  ceaseless 
advance  of  the  race  of  man,  amidst  all 
the  folly  and  selfishness  with  which  its 
concerns  are  conducted,  have  not,  in- 
deed, passed  away:  all  these  are  in  as 
complete  operation  now  as  when  the 
Bed  Sea  opened  to  the  retreating  Israel- 
ites, or  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before 
the  blast  of  Joshua's  trumpet,  or  the 
rending  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple  an- 
nounced that  the  era  had  commenced 
when  the  whole  human  race  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
But  it  is  by  human  means  alone  that 
IBcovidence  now  acts ;  it  is  by  general 
laws  that  the  affairs  of  men  are  re- 
gulated. The  agents  of  Onmlpotence 
are  the  moving  principles  of  the  human 
heart:  the  safeguards  against  ruin  are 
to  be  found  in  the  barriers  which,  in 
injured  interests  or  counteracting  pas- 
sions, are  raised  up  amidst  the  agitated 
multitude,  against  the  further  progress 
of  devastation.  It  is  not  from  oblivion, 
therefore,  but  with  a  constant  recog- 
nition of  Divine  superintendence,  that 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  means  by  which  the  most  alarming 
moral  pestilence  which  ever  appeared 
in  modem  times  has  been  arrested ; 
tlie  happiness  of  Europe  saved,  for  the 
time  at  least,  from  the  destruction 
by  which  it  was  menaced — ^from  the 
earthquake  in  its  own  bosom;  and  the 
progress  of  real  freedom  throughout 
the  world  prevented  from  being  blasted 
by  the  selfish  ambition  or  insane  de- 
lusions of  the  demagogues  who,  for  a 
time,  got  possession  of  its  current. 

The  first  circumstance  which  must 
strike  eveiy  observer,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  terrible  ciisis  through 
which  we  have  passed,  is,  that  the 
destruction  with  which  we  were 
threatened  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
owing  to  want  of  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  depositaries  of  power. 


The  Revolution  in  Paris,  it  is  well 
known,  owed  its  success  entirely  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  men  of  the 
royal  family.  Louis  Philippe,  old  and 
enfeebled  by  disease,  was  paralysed 
by  a  still  more  fatal  source  of  weak- 
ness— ^the  consciousness  of  a  throne 
won  by  treason— the  terror  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  the  barricades,  behind 
which  his  own  government  had  been 
constructed.  His  sons  who  were  pre- 
sent showed  that  the  Orleans  family 
had  lost,  with  the  possession  of  a 
usurped  throne,  the  courage  which,  for 
several  generations,  had  constituted 
the  only  virtue  of  their  race.  The 
King  of  Prussia  abandoned  the  con- 
test in  Berlin  in  the  moment  of  vie* 
tory  —  a  nervous  rductance  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  paralysed,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
defenders  of  the  throne.  In  Austria, 
the  known  imbecUity,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  emperor,  rendered  him 
wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis  in  which 
he  was  placed — delivered  over  the 
empire,  undefended,  to  a  set  of  revo- 
lutionary murderers,  and  rendered  a 
change  in  the  reigning  sovereign  in- 
dispensable. In  Rome,  the  Pope  him- 
self began  the  movement — he  first 
headed  the  reform  crusade;  and  what- 
ever his  unhappy  subjects  have  since 
suffered  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  blind 
delusion  and  weak  concessions.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  kings  of 
Europe — such  the  front  which  our  sex 
in  high  places  opposed  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tempest.  But  women  often, 
in  the  last  extremity,  exhibit  a  courage 
which  puts  to  shame  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  men  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded ;  and  never  was  this  more 
signally  evinced  than  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Queen  of  France  tried 
in  vain,  at  the  Tuileries,  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  her  own  heroic  spirit ; 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  showed  it  in 
front  of  levelled  muskets  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and,  that  order 
is  still  preserved  in  our  country,  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
firm  conduct  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  the  determination  with 
which  she  inspired  her  government  to 
risk  everything  rather  than  concede 
one  iota  to  the  revolutionists. 

As  it  was  the  opposite  conduct  from 
this,  and  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
depositaries  of  power,  which  mainly 
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induced  the  revolations  of  1848,  and 
rendered  them  so  formidable,  so  those 
causes  which  haye  at  length  arrested 
that  terrible  convnlsion  seem  to  have 
been  no  other  bat  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  destined  for  the  correction  of 
wickedness  and  the  coercion  of  pas« 
slon,  when  they  have  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  as  seriously  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  society.  And,  without 
presuming  to  scan  too  deeply  the  in- 
tentions of  Providence,  or  the  great 
system  by  which  evil  is  brought  out 
of  good,  and  an  irresistible  power 
says  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  as 
to  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  **  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid,^' 
we  may  probably  discover,  humanly 
speaking,  the  means  by  which  the 
evil  has  been  arrested. 

The  first  drcumstance  which  has 
produced  the  reaction,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  evil  so  much  more 
n^idly  than  was  the  case  in  the  for- 
mer great  convulsion,  is  the  memory  of 
that  convulsion  itself.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  every  generation  is  taught 
by  its  own  and  none  by  its  predeces- 
sors' sufferings;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  the  suf- 
fering was  so  long-continued  and 
dreadful,  that  the  memory  of  it  de- 
scended to  the  next  generation.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  had  been  guillotined,  exiled, 
or  mown  down  by  the  conscription, 
who  had  seen  their  estates  and 
honours  torn  firom  them  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  Revolutionary  violence, 
shonld  not  retain  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
sufferings  they  had  experienced,  and 
the  wrongs  they  had  undergone.  All 
classes,  not  exduding  even  those  who 
had  been  most  ardent  and  active  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  Revolution,  had  writhed 
alike  under  the  calamities  and  exac- 
tions of  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
and  the  ignominious  conquest  in  which 
it  had  terminated,  which  was  only 
fielt  the  more  keenly  from  the  unparal- 
leled triumphs  to  which  the  nation 
had  so  long  been  habituated.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  attention  of  all  the 
intelligent  classes  of  society  in  Europe 
generally,  and  in.fVance  in  particular, 
had  been  long,  and  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  this  country  we  can  scarcely 


form  an  idea,  riveted  on  the  events 
of  the  first  Revolution.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  was  not  forgotten;  the 
prophecy  of  the  historian*  proved 
true  :  —  ^*  A  second  French  ^volu* 
tion,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
former,  and  the  age  in  which  it  is  to 
arise  must  be  ignorant  of  the  first.** 
Its  heartsturring  incidents,  its  mourn* 
ful  catastrophes,  its  tragic  events,  ita 
heroic  virtue,  its  appidling  wicked- 
ness, its  streams  of  blood,  were  in* 
delibly  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a 
considerable,  and  that  too  the  most 
infiuential,  part  of  the  people.  The 
revolutionists,  indeed,  in  every  coun- 
try— ^the  Red  Republicans  in  France^ 
the  Chartists  in  England,  the  Rebels 
in  Ireland,  the  Carbonari  in  Italy, 
the  Illumines  in  Germany,  were  per* 
fectly  prepared  to  renew  for  their 
own  profit  the  same  scenes  of  spolia- 
tion, bloodshed,  and  massacre.  But 
such  extreme  characters  form,  even  in 
the  most  depraved  society,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  delusion  or  timidity  of  the 
great  body,  not  the  absolute  strength 
or  numbers  of  the  violent  party, 
which  is  the  principal  danger.  The* 
force  of  the  first  Revolution  consisted 
in  its  noveltv ;  in  the  enchantment  of 
its  visions,  the  warmth  of  its  professed 
philanthropy,  the  magnitude  of  its  pro- 
mises. But  time  had  dispelled  these, 
as  it  does  many  other  delusions.  The 
mask  had  fallen  firom  the  spectre 
which  had  charmed  the  world,  and 
the  awful  form  of  Death  had  ap- 
peared. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
tended  to  coerce,  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  of  1848,  was 
the  firmness  and  loyalty  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  is  historically  known  that  it 
was  the  defection  of  the  troops  which 
brought  on,  and  rendered  irresistible 
the  march  of  the  first  Revolution: 
which  induced,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  assignats,  the 
conscription,  the  capture  of  raris,  the 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom.  But 
here,  too,  experience  and  suffering 
came  to  the  aid  of  deluded  and  wan- 
dering humanity.  It  was  seen  that 
what  is  unjust  and  dishonourable  is 
never  expedient :  that  the  violation  of 
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their  oaths  by  the  swam  defenders  of 
order  is  not  the  oommencement  of  the 
regeneration,  but  the  first  step  in  the 
decline  of  society:  and  that  to  fear 
God  and  hoaoar  the  king  is  the  only 
way  to  insarS)  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  but  the  ultimate  ascend- 
ancy of  freedom.  On  the  fonndation 
of  the  revolt  <tf  the  Gardes  Fran- 
9aise8  in  1789,  were  successively 
built  the  despottsm  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Stdvatton,  the  Uoodof  Robes- 
pierre, the  carnage  of  Napoleon.  The 
awful  example  was  not  lost  on  the 
next  generation.  The  throne  of 
Ohaties  X.  was  overthrown  by  the 
defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line ; 
but  it  was  again  found  that  the  glori- 
ous fabric  of  civil  liberty  was  not  to  be 
erected  on  the  basis  of  treachery  and 
treason.  None  of  the  troops  revolted 
on  the  crisis  of  February  1848.  Hie 
Guards  and  the  line  were  alike  steady. 
Marshal  Bngeaud,  when  he  received 
the  command,  speedily  passed  the 
whole  barricades,  and  in  six  hours 
would  have  extinguished  the  revolt. 
The  throne  was  lost  not  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  troops,  but  by  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
aooordingly,  when  the  next  contest 
occurred — as  occur  it  ever  will  in  such 
cases — the  troops  were  resolutely  led, 
the  revolution  was  put  down  «nder 
circumstances  ten  times  more  formid- 
able, though  not  without  a  frightful 
loss  of  human  life. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  loyalty 
and  steadiness  of  the  English  army, 
that  the  possibility  of  their  wavering 
never  enters  into  our  imagination. 
But  still  all  must  admit  that  >7e  too, 
with  afl  our  boacPted  safeguards  of 
popular  representation,  general  infor- 
mation, a  free  press,  and  centuries  of 
freedom,  stood  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss ;  and  that,  not  less  than  Austria 
or  Prussia,  our  salvation  bad  come  to 
depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  en  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  If  the  six  thou- 
sand men  who  garrisoned  London  on 
the  10th  April  1848  had  wavered,  and 
one-half  of  them  had  j(Hncd  the  insur- 
gents, where  would  now  hare  been 
the  British  constitution?  Had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  from  Kenningtoa 
Common  crossed  Waterioo  Bridge, 
headed  by  a  regiment  of  the  Guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  the  line,  where 
would   now  have  been  the  British 


liberties?  Where  would  have  beea 
all  the  safeguards  fcM'med,  all  the  hopes 
expressed,  all  the  prophecies  hazarded, 
as  to  its  being  peipetual?  Bat  in 
that  dread  hour,  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  that  England  ever  knew,  we 
were  saved  by  the  courage  of  the 
Queen,  the  finnnesa  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  admirable  arrangements  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  nni* 
versal  steadiness  and  loyalty  of  imr 
soldiers.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
special  constables,  and  the  immense 
morcd  influence  oif  the  noble  display 
which  the  aristocracy  and  middle 
chuBses  of  England  made  on  that  ooca- 
>a^n.  But  moral  tnflaenoe,  often  all- 
.pbwerfd  in  the  end,  is  not  alone 
/sufficient  at  the  beginning;  physical 
force  is  then  required  to  withstand  the 
^rst  assault  of  the  enemy :  and,  highly 
as  we  respect  tiie  civic  force  with 
batons  in  their  hands;  and  fully  as 
we  admit  the  hnmense  importance  of 
that  citizen-demonstration  in  its  ulti- 
mate efiects,  we  ascribe  our  deliver- 
aiioe  iiem  the  instant  peril  which 
threatened,  entirely  to  the  steadiness 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  inoom- 
paraUe  arrangements  of  their  chief. 

Li  the  Continental  states,  order  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  ascendency 
over  anarchy  entirely  in  consequence 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  On 
that  memorable  day,  when  the  Prus- 
sian army  marched  into  Berlin  play- 
ing the  old  airs  of  the  momarckif^  and 
fonned  m  a  circle  around,  distant 
only  twenty-five  paces  from  the  insur- 
gent host,  and  there  tranquilly  loaded 
&eir  pieces,  the  opposing  forces  wens 
directly  brought  into  collision ;  it  was 
seen  that,  in  a  fow  seconds,  law  er 
rebellion  would  be  victorious.  Law 
prevailed,  as  it  generally  does  where 
its  defenders  are  steady  and  resolute- 
ly led— and  what  has  been  the  result? 
b  it  that  freedom  has  been  extis- 
gutshed  in  Prussia,  that  liberty  has 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  tyrannic 
power,  and  that  a  long  period  of  ser- 
vitude and  degradation  is  to  dose  the 
bright  meridian  of  her  national  splen- 
dour? Quite  t^e  reverse:  anarchy 
has  been  extinguished  in  Prussia  only 
to  make  room  for  the  frnr  forms  of 
order  and  liberty,  which  cannot  exist 
but  side  by  side;  the  revolutionists 
are  overawed,  but  the  lovers  of  real 
freedom  are  only  the  better  confirmed 
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in  their  hopes  of  the  nltimftte  estab- 
liflhmeot  of  a  conBtitntional  monarchy, 
snch  as  Frnssia  has  been  sighing  for 
fM-  thirty  years.  It  is  ever  to  be 
recollected  that  Hie  prospects  of  free- 
dom are  never  so  bright  as  when  they 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  those  of 
revolntion ;  liberty  is  never  so  safe  as 
where  anarchy  is  most  thoroughly 
lepreaaed ;  despotism  is  never  so  near 
at  hand  as  immediately  after  the 
greatest  trtomphs  of  insurrection. 

In  Austria  a  different  and  more 
melancholy  prospect  has  been  ex- 
hibited. That  great  and  noble  conntry 
hM&  been  the  victim,  not  merely  of  the 
passions  of  revelation,  but  ci  those 
of  race.  It  has  been  torn  asnnder, 
not  only  by  the  ambition  of  the 
revolntionists,  and  the  ardent  zeal 
of  a  people  yet  inexperienced  in 
social  dissensions  sighing  after  free- 
dom, bnt  by  the  force  and  inextin- 
gaishable  rivalry  of  different  and  dis- 
tordant  races.  The  Lombard  has 
risen  up  against  the  Grerman,  the 
Bohemian  against  the  Austrian;  the 
Magyars  have  bnckled  on  their 
armour  against  both,  and,  animated 
atike  by  revolationary  zeal  aad 
national  jealousy,  have  striven  to 
obtain  what  they  deem  the  first  of 
Idessings — national  independence — ^by 
revolting  against  the  government  of 
Austria,  in  the  moment  of  its  utmost 
need.  That  strange  compound  of 
faces  and  naiions,  the  Austrian 
Bonarcby,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Slave,  the  Kagyar,  the 
Tentoa,  the  Lmnbard,  or  theold  Roman 
had  the  preponderance,  and  the  union 
of  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  had 
4been  a  anbject  of  astonishment  to  all 
observers,  at  length  revealed  its  inhe- 
rent weakness.  Worse  than  the  war 
of  opinion,  the  war  of  races  began. 
like  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Lenctra,  or  the 
Athenian  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigos  Potaroos,  or  the  Roman  republic 
4ifter  the  djaaster  of  Cannse,  the  Aus- 

^™^^S^^*^<>^^^fi><^^<'*i^fl  threatened 
to  fiall  to  pieces  on  the  dreadful  shock 
ef  opinion  which  resulted  from  the  sue- 
of  the  French  revolntion.  The 
of  nations  did  not  now  inter- 
to  bar  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas ;  the  militaiy  passions  were  not 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  civic. 
Laaartine  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
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prognostic :  the  pacific  French  revo- 
lntion of  1848  achieved  greater  con- 
quests, in  three  months,  than  the  war- 
like republic  of  1793  had  gained  in 
ten  years.  Prussia  was  apparently 
revolutionised;  Austria  was  all  but 
won  to  the  democratic  side ;  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Milan  were  in  the  bands 
of  the  insurgents.  Never,  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  Austria  in  such  desperate 
straits,  as  when  Radetsky  retreated 
behind  the  Mincio,  and  the  treacher- 
ous assault  of  Charles  Albert  was 
aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  revo* 
intionary  Italy,  and  the  tadt  sup- 
port or  lukewarm  indifference  of 
France  and  England. 

But  in  that  awful  hour,  by  far  the 
most  perilous  which  Austria  ever 
knew^  and  which  threatened  with  im- 
mediate and  irrevocable  destruction 
the  whole  bslance  of  power  in  Europe, 
she  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  her 
native  soldiers,  and  the  incomparable 
spirit  of  her  German  nobility.  Then 
appeared  in  its  higliest  lustre  what  is 
the  principle  of  life  and  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  exist  in  an  aristocra- 
tic society,  not  yet  wholly  debilitated 
by  the  pleasures  and  the  selfishness  of 
a  conrt.  Although  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  for  the  most  part,  sided  with 
the  Magyar  insurgents ;  although  the 
whole  Lombard  troops  had  passed 
over  from  the  standards  of  Radetsky 
to  those  of  Charles  Albert,  and  all  the 
Hungarians  in  his  service  sullenly 
wended  their  wtny  back  to  their  native 
places ;  although  Prague  was  wrested 
from  the  crown  by  the  Bohemian  in- 
surgents, and  Vienna  by  a  vehement 
urban  tumult  in  the  capital ;  although 
Hungary  was  not  only  lost,  but  ar- 
rayed in  fierce  hostility  against  the 
monarchy — the  noble  Austrian  leaders 
never  lost  heart — they  realised  the 
dream  of  the  Roman  poet — 

'**  Si  feactuB  iUabatur  orbis, 
ImpaTidiim  ferieut  ruinc." 

Windischgratz  in  Bohemia,  Ra- 
detsky in  Italy,  Jellachicfa  in  Austria, 
stood  forth  as  the  saviours  of  the 
monarchy,  and,  with  it,  of  the  cause  of 
European  freedom.  Though  deserted 
by  their  sovereign,  who  had  bent 
before  the  revolutionary  tempest,  they 
fronted,  sometimes,  it  is  believed,  in 
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opposition  to  constrained  orders,  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  as- 
sail^— ^they  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  maxim  of  a  noble  people  not  yet 
debased  by  democratic  selfishness: 
Vive  lb  Roi  quand-mbme  !  Slowly, 
bat  steadily,  the  forces  of  order  re- 
gidned  their  ascendant  over  the  as- 
saults of  anarchy.  The  Tyrol,  ever 
steadfast  in  its  loyalty,  first  offered  an 
asylum  to  the  emperor,  when  driven 
from  his  capital;  Prague  was  next 
recovered,  and  Bohemia  coerced  by 
the  moral  courage  and  skilful  dispo- 
sitions of  Prince  Windischgratz ; 
Badetsky,  shortly  after,  reinforced  by 
the  loyalty  of  Austria,  regained  his 
ascendant  on  the  Mincio,  routed  the 
revolutionary  rabble  of  Italy,  and 
restored  Milan  to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment ;  Vienna,  after  a  desperate  con^ 
flict,  was  won  by  the  forces  of  Order ; 
and  Jellachich  and  Windischgratz 
enjoyed  the  proud  triumph  of  having 
restored  his  capital  to  their  discrowned 
sovereign.  Hungary,  inhabited  by  a 
bolder  and  more  numerous  race,  ac- 
tuated by  stronger  passions,  held  out 
longest,  and  was  only  subdued  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  by  the  aroused 
vigour  and  national  passions,  aided  by 
the  support  of  the  Colossus  of  the 
North,  whidk  has  so  often  sent  forth 
its  battalions  as  the  last  resource  of 
order  and  religion,  when  all  but  van- 
quished by  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
infidelity.  Yet,  though  thus  con- 
strained, in  the  last  extremity,  to  cidl 
in  the  aid  of  the  Czar,  and  array  a 
hundred  thousand  Muscovites  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  the  stand  thus 
made  by  the  Austrian  monarchy  is 
not  the  less  glorious  and  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance.  It  demon- 
strates what  so  many  other  passages 
in  the  history  of  that  noble  people 
indicate,  how  great  is  the  strength, 
and  unbounded  the  resources,  of  a 
brave  and  patriotic  nation,  even  when 
afilicted  by  the  most  terrible  disasters; 
and  how  uniformly  Providence,  in  the 
end,  lends  its  protection  to  a  people 
who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  its  blessmgs,  by  faithfully  dis- 
chargiog  their  duty  in  a  period  of 
disaster.  The  year  1849  will  ever 
rank  with  the  glories  of  MariaTheresa, 
the  triumph  of  Aspem,  the  devotion 
of  Wagram,  as  the  brightest  periods  in 
the  long  and  glorious  Austrian  annals. 


The  people  of  England,  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  even  the  name  of 
freedom,  and  prone  beyond  any  other 
nation  to  delusions  springing  from 
generous  feelings,  acting  on  erroneous 
information,  were  at  one  time  much 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  Hun* 
garian  insurgents.  They  enlisted  the 
wishes  of  a  considerable  part,  especi- 
ally of  the  citizens  of  towns^  on  th^ 
side.  Never  were  generous  and  esU- 
mable  feelings  more  misapplied.  The 
contest  in  Hungary,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
struggle  for  public  freedom :  it  was  an 
effort  only  to  establish  the  eUnmnaium 
of  a  race  in  opposition  to  a  lawful 
government.  Like  the  Sikhs  or  Ameers 
in  India  at  this  moment,  the  Normans 
in  England  in  former  times,  or  the 
"  insane  plebeian  noblesse^'  of  Poland, 
whom  John  Sobieski  denounced  as  the 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the 
Magyars  were  a  proud  and  haughty 
dominant  race,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  but 
brave  and  ambitious,  and  animated 
with  the  strongest  desire  of  establishing 
an  independent  oligarchy  in  their  wide- 
spread conntiy.  They  took  the  op- 
portunity for  asserting  their  principles 
when  Austria  was  pierced  to  the  heart, 
and  its  provinces,  apparently  all  falling 
asunder,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of 
establishing  separate  dominions,  as  la 
the  ancient  Roman  empire,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  authority.  Had 
they  succeeded,  they  would  have  estab- 
lished the  same  monstrous  tyranny  of 
a  dominant  race,  which  has  so  long 
blasted  the  happiness,  and  at  length 
destroyed  the  independence  of  Poland. 

That  the  contest  in  Hungary  waa 
one  for  the  domination  of  a  race,  not 
the  freedom  of  a  people,  is  evident 
from  two  circumstances  which  have 
been  studionsly  kept  out  of  view  by 
the  Liberal  party,  both  on  the  Contl*< 
nent  and  in  England.  The  first  is^ 
that  after  the  emperor  had  conceded  to 
Hungary  the  most  extreme  liberal  in- 
stitutions, based  on  universal  sufirage, 
the  Magyar  leaders  sent  private  orders 
to  all  the  Hungarian  regiments  \xt 
Radetsky^s  army  to  leave  his  banner?, 
and  return  to  Hungary ;  thus  render- 
ing to  all  appearance  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  monarchy  inevitable,  and 
surrendering  the  Italian  provinces^ 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Imperial 
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crown,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Charles  Albert.  The  second  is,  that, 
in  the  contest  which  ensued,  the  Hnn* 
garians  were  in  the  end  overthrown. 
Foesessing,  as  Hongaiy  does,  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants — nearly  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire, 
and  fonr  times  more  than  Upper  and 
Lower  Anstria,  with  the  Tvrol,  which 
alone  could  be  relied  on  in  that  crisis — 
it  is  evident  that,  if  the  whole  Hnnga- 
rian  people  had  been  united,  they  must 
have  proved  victorioos,  and  have  de* 
elded  the  contest  long  before  the  dis- 
tant Muscovite  battalions  could  have 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
Hungarian  insurrection  broke  out  in 
April  1848,  and  was  aided  by  contem- 
poraneous revolts  in  Prague,  Lom- 
bardy,  Venice,  and  Vienna.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  Austrian  monarchy  was 
torn  in  pteoes*  Muniments  of  war 
tiiey  had  in  abundance :  Comom, 
with  its  vast  arsenal  and  impregnable 
walls,  opened  its  arms  to  receive  them. 
WhenGeorgey  capitulated,  he  had  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  guns,  be- 
sides those  in  the  hands  of  Kossuth 
and  Bern.  Fully  half  the  military 
stores  of  Anstria  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hungarians,  the  moment  the  insur- 
rection broke  out.  Yet,  with  ^1  these 
advantages,  they  were  overcome.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  war  was  not  a 
national  one,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word :  that  is,  it  did  not  interest  the 
wkoU  people.  It  was  an  effort  of  a 
gallant  and  ambitious  race,  forming  a 
small  minority  of  the  population,  to 
establish  a  domination  over  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
sever  themselves  from  the  Austrian 
empire ;  and  a  greater  calamity  than 
such  a  separation,  both  to  the  Hunga- 
rians themselves  and  the  general 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  cannot  be 
Imafiined. 

Iu>w  was  the  balance  of  power  to 
be  maintained  in  Europe,  especially 
against  Russia,  if  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy had  beenbrokenup?  Experience 
had  long  ago  proved  that  no  coalitions 
for  the  preservation  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  central  Europe,  either  against 
Russia  on  the  one  side  or  France  on 
the  other,  had  the  least  chance  of 
sneoess,  in  which  Austria  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part.  Even  the  disasters 
of  the  Peninsular  campaiCTs,  and  the 
awfol  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  re* 
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treat,  could  not  enable  Europe  to  com- 
bat Kapdcon,  till  Mettemich,  at  the 
Congress  of  Prague,  threw  the  weight 
of  Austria  into  the  scale.  It  was 
by  an  alliance  of  Anstria,  France,  and 
England  that,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  a  curb  was  put  on  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia :  by  a  similar  alliance 
that  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved 
from  ruin,  when  the  Muscovite  stand- 
ards were  advanced  to  Adrianople, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  encamp- 
ed on  Scutari.  It  was  a  codition  of 
Austria,  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
which  in  1834  coerced  the  ambition 
of  France,  when  M.  Thiers  had  sent 
orders  to  the  French  admiral  to  attack 
and  bum  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Vourlas,  at  dead  of  night.  But  if 
Austria  had  been  broken  up  into  a 
Hungarian,  a  Lombard,  and  a  Bohe- 
mian republic,  how  was  such  an  alliance 
to  be  formed  ?  What  central  power 
could,  in  such  an  event,  have  existed 
under  such  circumstances,  to  oppose  a 
mid  impediment  to  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and 
France  on  the  other?  Prussia,  it  is  well 
known,  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Russia,  and  does  not,  except  in  the 
first  fervour  of  revolution,  venture  to 
deviate  from  the  policy  which  it  pre- 
scribes. Sweden  and  Denmark  are 
mere  subsidiary  states.  Austria  alone 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  able,  with  the  aid 
of  England,  to  bid  Russia  de'&ance ; 
and  is  situated  so  near  to  its  southern 
provinces,  as  to  be  actuated  by  a 
ceaseless  dread  of  its  encroachments. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  balance  of  power,  and  with  it  to 
real  liberty  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
left  the  field  open  to  the  Cossacks  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Republicans 
on  the  other. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
Austria  was  not  able  to  regain  its 
dominion  over  its  rebellious  Hunga- 
rian subjects,  without  the  aid  of  tho 
Muscovite  arms.  Although  the  Czar 
has  recalled  his  troops  after  the  vast 
service  was  rendered,  and  no  projects 
of  immediate  ag^andisement  are 
apparent,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
— ^it  is  fruitless  to  attempt  to  disguise — 
that  the  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
east  of  Europe  has  been  immensely 
extended  by  this  intervention.  So 
weighty  an  obligation  as  saving  an 
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empire  from  dismembement  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  forgotten;  sii^ 
snpposing,  what  is  probiibl  j  the  case, 
that  gratitude  is  a  feeling  unknown  to 
^atiinets — ^and  that  the  recoliectian  of 
aalvatkm  from  ruin  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce no  other  sentiment  but  that  of 
dislike — ^stiil  the  contest,  which  was 
4idjoiimed,  rather  than  decided,  on  the 
Hungarian  plains,  has  for  a  very  long 
period,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thrown 
Austria  into  the  arms  of  Bussia. 
Th^  are  united  by  the  common  bond 
•of  enduring  interest.  The  Magyars 
in  Hungary,  the  Poles  in  Sarmatia, 
tare  the  enemies  of  both;  and  each 
feels  that  it  is  by  a  dose  alliance  of 
the  cabinets,  that  the  evident  dan- 
gers of  an  insurrection  of  these  power- 
ful and  warlike  races  can  be  provided 
against.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  secret  treaty,  offensive  and 
-defensive,  ah^eady  nnites  the  two 
powers;  that  the  crushing  of  the 
Magyars  was  bought  by  the  condi- 
tion, that  the  extension  of  Muscovite 
influence  in  Turkey  was  to  be  con- 
nived at ;  and  that  the  Czar  will  one 
day  advance  to  Constantinople  with- 
out fear,  because  he  knows  that  his 
right  flank  is  secure  on  the  side  of 
Austria.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  jaini 
demand  made  by  Austria  and  Bussia, 
for  the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  which,  as  an  unwarrant- 
able stretch  against  the  independence 
of  Turkey,  was  resisted  with  so  much 
spurit  and  wisdom  by  England  and 
France,  looks  very  like  the  first-fruits 
of  Budi  an  alliance.  And  observe, 
now,  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
balance  of  power  of  the  revolution  of 
1648.  This  invasion  of  the  independ- 
once  of  Turkey  was  made  by  Bussia 
and  Austria  in  concert,  and  was  only 
resisted  by  France  and  England! 
Woful,  indeed,  for  the  interests  of 
real  freedom,  has  been  the  result  of 
those  convulsions  which  have  ended 
in  transplanting  Austria  from  its  na- 
tural position,  and  have  converted  the 
Jealous  opponent  of  Muscovite  power 
into  its  obeeqnions  ally.  Nodiiog 
could  have  effected  such  a  metamor- 
phoeis,  but  the  terrible  convulsion 
wbidi  almost  tore  out  the  entrails  of 
t^e  Austrian  empire.  But  that  is 
over  the  case  with  revdntionists. 
Blinded  by  the  paedons  with  which 
they  npe  actnated,  they  rush  headlong 


on  their  own  destmetion;  and  de- 
stroy, in  their  insane  ambition,  the 
very  bulwarks  by  which  alone  durable 
freedom  is  to  be  secured  in  their  own 
or  any  other  country. 

It  is  commonly  thought  in  this 
country  that  the  war  in  Hungary  was 
a  contest  for  national  independenoOv 
and  that  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  tiio 
memorable  conflicts  by  which,  in  lbr« 
mer  times,  the  independence  of  Soot- 
land  was  mmntained,  or  the  libertleB 
of  England  purchased.  There  never 
was  a  more  unfounded  opinion .  Aftar 
the  Hungarian  iaeorrection  had  taken 
place,  indeed,  and  when  the  Austrian 
empire  had  been  wdloigh  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  shock,  Hungary  was 
formally  incorporated  with  Austria, 
just  as  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  with  Bussia  after  the  sanguinary 
revolt  of  1631,  and  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land after  the  rebellion  of  17$^.  But 
ofUerwr  to  the  revolution,  what  step 
bad  the  calnnet  of  Vienna  taken, 
which  was  hostile  to  the  independence 
of  Hungary  ?  Kot  one.  The  consti- 
tution which  the  Austrian  gcveroment 
had  given  to  the  Hungarians,  if  it 
erred  at  all,  did  so  on  the  liberal  side : 
for  it  conceded  to  a  people,  scafcely 
emerged  from  barbansm,  a  consti- 
tntion  founded  on  universal  suffrage, 
snch  as  England,  with  its  centuries  of 
freedom,  could  not  withstand  for  three 
months.  It  was  the  Hungarian  in- 
surgents who  are  reeponsible  for  tkB 
loss  of  their  national  independence; 
because  Uiey  first  put  it  in  issue  bf- 
joining  Lombardy  and  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Prague  and  Vienna,  in  their 
assault  upon  the  Imperisil  government, 
at  a  time  when  soching  whatever 
had  been  done  which  menaced  their 
separate  existence.-  The  truth  is, 
they  thought,  as  many  others  did,  that 
the  Austrian  empire- was  breaking  op, 
and  that  now  was  the  time  to  become 
a  separate  power.  Having -volunta- 
rily, and  without  a  cause,  oomsaitted 
high  treason,  thf^  cannot  complain 
with  reason,  if  in  a  mitigated  form 
they  incur  its  penalties  by  lorfeitiag 
tiieir  national  eustence. 

The  ultimate  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  Hungaiy  iias  been  attended 
with  a  most'  distressing  amount  ef 
bloodshed  on  the  seafflfold,  and  tiie 
ocourrenoe  ^eeveral  moumfhl  scenes, 
in  whicfa  Gonrage  and  Metit^  hafa 
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-ttserted  thdr  wonted  superiority,  in 
tin  snpmne  iionr,  orer  lU  the  storms 
of  fate.  God  forbid  tiiat  we  should 
either  Justify  or  approiT«  of  such  seve- 
lity,  or  defMrire  the  heroic  HoDgarian 
leaders  of  the  well- earned  praise  which 
some  of  them  deserve,  for  their  noble 
ooBstancy  in  nusforttme !  Bnt  while 
faXij  admitting  this  on  the  one  hand, 
we  most,  in  jostice  to  the  Austrian 
gOTerament  on  the  other,  recall  to  re- 
coUeccion  the  ctrcomstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  the  dose  of  the 
contest,  the  dangers  they  had  nnder* 
goae,  and  the  dreadfoi  devastation 
whteh  the  Hongarian  war  had  bronght 
npon  their  cooatry.  When  Geoi^gey 
eapttalated  and  Comom  sarrendered, 
Austria  was  wellnigh  exhausted  by 
the  oonflict :  she  had  owed  her  salva- 
tion in  part  at  least  to  foreign  inter- 
vention. She  had  been  forced  to  pro- 
claim her  weakness  in  the  foce  of 
Europe,  and  to  bring  down  the  hated 
Muscovite  battalions  into  the  heart  of 
tte  em|Hre.  In  judging  of  the  course 
which  her  rulers,  when  victoriens,  pnr- 
aned,  we  must  in  justice  recall  to  mind 
the  perils  they  had  escaped,  and  the 
humiliations  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced.  We  most  recollect  also  the 
atate  of  civilisation  which  Hnngaiy 
has  attained,  and  go  back,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  what  we  ourselves  did  in  a 
similar  stage  of  national  progress. 
Hungaiy  is  haidly  more  advanced  in 
civilisation  tium  England  was  during 
the  Wars  of  tiie  Roses,  when  the  pri- 
aoners  on  iMth  sides  were  put  to  death 
withent  mercy,  and  eighty  princes  of 
tte  blood  or  nobles  were  massacred 
in  cold  Mood ;  or  than  Scotland  was 
when  the  Covenanters  murdered  all 
Ae  Irish  in  Montrose's  army,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  What  did 
the  English  government  do  at  Carlisle 
after  tiw  advance  of  the  Pretender  to 
Derby,  or  in  Irdand  after  the  rebel* 
Hon  of  1798.  What  has  she  recently 
done  in  the  loniaa  isiaads,  after  the 
insurroctloii  in  Cephakmia?  Nay, 
would  we  have  bec»  less  r^orous  than 
tim  Austriass,  even  at  this  time,  if  we 
iiad  been  reduced  to  aimilar  eKtremi- 
ties  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  be  lenient 
after  an  insurrection  which  has  been 
extiuguished  in  a  cabbage  garden,  and 
rendered  theinsufg^its  ridicukms  in 
the  eyes  of  ali  the  woiid;  but  what 
iiKHdd  wa  hs¥«  done,  and  how  would 
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we  have  felt,  if  Smith  O^Brien  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  invaded 
England,  taken  London,  nourished 
ibr  a  year  and  a  half  a  fiightftoi  civU 
war  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
compelled  us  to  call  in  the  legions  of 
France  into  the  midland  counties  to 
save  the  nation  from  min  ?  We  do 
not  mean,  by  these  observations,  to 
justify  the  executions  of  Hajmau  and 
the  other  Imperial  generals :  God 
knows,  we  deplore  than  as  mudi  as 
any  one  can  do,  and  yield  to  none  in 
admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  Hnn- 
garian  leaders,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves so  worthy  of  the  noble  nation 
to  whwh  they  belong.  Bnt  we  exten- 
uate, if  we  cannot  justify,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Anstrians,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  sufferings ;  and  reserve 
the  weight  of  our  indignation  for  those 
Insane  and  selfish  demagogues  who,  for 
their  own  elevation,  light^  so  terrible 
a  conflagration,  and  caused  so  mnch 
noUe  blood  to  be  shed,  alike  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fanned  and  those 
who  sought  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

The  third  curcumstance  which  seems 
to  have  mainly  tended  to  stop  the 
progress  of  revolution  in  Europe,  has 
been  the  great  amount  of  miere§ttm 
France  which  could  not  fail  to  be  in- 
jored,  either  by  foreign  warfare  or 
domestic  Sodalist  triumph.  Ttm  is 
mainly  owing  to  France  having  already 
nndergone  fusion  in  the  revolutionary 
crucible.  Scarcely  anything  remains 
to  melt,  but  the  dross  yihkk  had 
flowed  out  of  the  first  funace.  The 
great  estates  and  church  lands  were 
divided ;  two-thirds  were  cut  off  from 
i^  national  debt.  Kobody  remained 
to  despoil  but  the  Hon  eiat  and  revo- 
lnti<Hiary  proprietors.  They  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  then: 
afl,  which  they  saw  was  serwusly 
menaced ;  and  thence  the  stoppage  of 
tiie  revolution  at  Paris,  and  tiie  rapid 
retrograde  movement  of  opinion  on  the 
8ul9ect,in  the  majority,  over  all  Fnmeeu 
Foreign  war  was  not  less  an  object  of 
apprehension  than  internal  spoliatioa. 
The  peasants  recollected  the  conscrip* 
tiim  and  the  Cossacks,  and  the  weighty 
oontributions  of  the  Allies ;  the  bonr^ 
geois  dreaded  the  cessation  oi  foreigm 
traveliiog  in  their  country,  and  the 
termination  of  the  prolific  shower  of 
English  gold.  It  was  a  general  tenor 
tipat  the  best  interests  of  society  were 
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in  danger  which  produced  the  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  insurgents  in 
Paris  on  the  28d  of  June,  and  formed 
the  majority  of  ^fonr  milUons  wli5 
elected  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon  to  the 
president's  chair.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  greater  part  of  the  electors,  T^hen 
they  recorded  their  suffrages  for  him, 
understood  they  were  really  voting  for 
an  emperor,  and  opposing  the  barrier 
of  force  to  the  revolution. 

This  circumstance  suggests  a  very 
important  consideration,  on  which  it 
well  becomes  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  ponder,  in  reasoniug  from  the 
example  of  France  to  themselves.  It 
is  not  unusual  now  to  hear  the  opinion 
advanced,  that  the  result  of  universal 
suffrage  in  France  proves  that  the 
apprehensions  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  are 
imfounded  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is 
no  such  effectual  barrier  against  revo- 
lution as  universal,  or,  at  least,  a  very 
low  suffrage.  America  is  frequently 
referred  to,  also,  in  confirmation  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  under  what  cir- 
cumstances has  universal  suffrage  been 
forced  to  uphold  property  in  these  two 
countries  ?  Recollect  that  both  are  over- 
spread with  a  host  of  small  proprie- 
tors :  in  France  no  less  than  6,000,000 
persons,  for  the  most  part  in  very  in- 
digent circumstances,  being  holders  of 
land ;  and  in  America,  the  whole  soil, 
from  its  having  been  so  recently  re- 
claimed from  the  forest,  and  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  ab  intestaio^  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultivators. 
But  can  any  opinion  be  formed  from 
this  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  which 
created  6,000,000  of  voters  m  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  not  800,000 
holders  of  land,  and  not  above  an 
equal  number  of  proprietors  in  the 
funds?  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
never  argue  from  a  country  which  has 
been  revoluiiomsed^  and  where  pro* 
perty  has  been  divided^  to  one  where 
neither  of  these  events  has  taken  place. 
Doubtless  the  robber  will  make  a  fight 
before  he  allows  his  prey  to  be  torn 
from  him;  and  when  there  are  six 
millions  of  persons,  for  the  most  part 
possessed  of  the  fruits  of  robbery,  the 
rendering  these  back  will  not  be  very 
easily  effected.  But  if  we  would  see 
the  effect  of  an  extended  suffrage,  in  a 
country  which  has  not  been  revolu- 


tionised, and  where  the  strong  curb- 
chain  of  individual  interest  does  not 
exist  to  restrain  the  majority,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  what  the  electors 
of  France  in  1793  did  with  the  estates 
of  the  church  and  the  nobility;  to 
what  the  American  freeholders  did  ia 
1837,  when  they  destroyed  five-sixths 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country,  by 
raising  tiie  cry  "Bank,  or  no  Bank;*^ 
or  what  the  British  ten-pounders  have 
done  with  the  other  classes  of  society, 
and,  eventually,  though  they  did  not 
intend  it,  with  themselves,  by  their 
measures  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency.  Beyond  all  doubt,  these 
measures  would  at  once  be  repealed 
by  an  extended  constituency;  but 
are  we  sure  they  would  stop  there? 
What  security  have  we  they  would 
not  apply  the  sponge  to  the  National 
Debt,  confiscate  the  church  property, 
and  openly,  or  by  a  graduated  assess- 
ment on  land,  divide  the  estates  of  the 
nobility? 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
agent,  which  has  been  at  work,  ia 
stopping  the  progress  of  revolution 
in  Europe,  has  been  the  public  and 
private  Insolyenct  which  in  an  aban- 
doned state  of  society  inevitably  and 
rapidly  follows  such  convulsions.  This 
is  the  great  dieck  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  the  madness  of  the  people. 
That  France,  ever  since  the  revolution 
of  Februarv  1848,  has  been  in  a  state 
of  almost  hopeless  monetary  embar- 
rassment, is  well  known  to  all  the 
world.  In  fact,  nothing  but  the  most 
consummate  prudence,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  wisest  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  has  saved  them 
from  ageneral  public  and  private  bank- 
ruptcy. What  those  measures  were, 
wUl  immediately  be  explained.  Ia 
the  mean  time,  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  make  head,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  twenty-one  months 
the  Revolutionary  Government  has  in- 
curred a  fioatins  debt  of  £22,000,000 ; 
and  that  the  deficiencv  for  the  year 
1849,  wholly  unprovided  for — and 
which  must  be  made  good  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  or  other  temporary  ex- 
pedients— ^isno^less  tbane/Ieoen  mtZtiofw 
and  a  half  sierUng,  It  is  not  sur- 
prising it  should  have  swelled  to  this 
enormous  amount ;  for  the  very  first 
demand  of  revolutionists,  when  thej 
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hftve  proved  yictorions,  is  to  diminish 
tiie  public  burdens  and  increase  the 
public  expenditure.  And  they  did 
this  so  effectaally  in  France,  that  in 
one  year  after  the  revolntion  of  1848, 
they  had  increased  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  162,000,000  francs,  or 
about  £6,500,000;  while  they  had 
caused  the  public  revenue  to  fall 
by  248,000,000  fi%ncs,  or  nearly 
£10,000,000 1 

The  dreadful  prosU^ation  of  industry 
which  such  a  state  of  the  public 
revenue  implies,  would  have  proved 
altogether  &tal  to  France,  had  it  not 
been  rescued  from  the  abyss  by  the 
surpassing  wisdom  with  which,  in 
that  crisis,  the  measures  of  the  Bank 
of  France  were  conducted.  But  the 
conduct  of  that  establishment,  at 
that  tiying  crisis,  proved  that  they 
had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  archives 
of  history.  Carefully  shunning  the 
profuse  and  exorbitant  issue  of  paper 
which,  under  the  name  of  assignats, 
effected  so  dreadful  a  destruction  of 
property  in  France  in  the  first  revo- 
lution, they  imitated  the  cautious  and 
prudent  policy  by  which  Mr  Pitt  sur- 
mounted the  crisis  of  1797,  and 
brought  the  nation  triumphant  through 
the  whole  dangers  of  the  war.  They 
obtained  an  act  from  the  legisla- 
ture authorising  the  issue,  not  of 
£600,000,000  sterb'ng  of  notes,  as  in 
1793  and  1794,  but  of  400,000,000 
francs,  or  £16,000,000  sterling,  not 
convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  This, 
and  this  alone,  it  was  that  bronght 
France  through  the  crisis  of  the  Re- 
volution. Specie,  before  this  aid  was 
obtained,  was  fsst  disappearing  from 
circulation ;  the  Bank  of  France  had 
suspended  cash  payments;  three  of 
the  principal  banks  in  Paris  had  be- 
come bankrupt;  the  payment  of  aJl 
bills  was  suspended  by  act  of  govern- 
ment—for  this  plain  reason,  that  no 
debtor  could  find  cash  to  discharge  his 


engagements.  But  this  wise  measure 
gave  the  French  people  that  most  in- 
estimable Of  all  blessings  in  a  political 
and  monetary  crisis  —  a  currency 
which,  without  being  redundant,  is 
sufficient,  and,  being  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  metals,  neither  aug- 
ments the  strain  on  them,  nor  is  liable 
to  be  swept  away  by  foreign  export. 
In  consequence  of  this  seasonable 
advance,  the  crisis  was  surmounted, 
though  not  without  most  acute  general 
suffering;  and  industry,  since  a  go- 
vernment comparatively  stable  was 
established,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  revived  to  a 
surprising  degree  over  the  whole 
country.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  general  misery  which 
prevaUod  in  lYance,  desolated  by  a 
revolntion,  but  sustained  by  a  moder- 
ate inconvertible  paper  currency,  was 
greater  than  was  felt  in  the  manufac- 
turing cities  of  Great  Britain,  saved 
by  the  firmness  of  government  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation  from  a 
political  convulsion,  but  withering 
under  the  fetters  of  a  contracted  cur- 
rency, and  unrestricted  admission  of 
foreign  produce.* 

One  thing  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  the  result  of  the  revolution  in 
Italy,  that  the  establishment  of  either 
civil  liberty  or  political  independence 
is  hopeless  in  that  beautifdl  penin- 
sula. The  total  and  easy  rout  of  the 
Pledmontese  and  Tuscan  forces  by 
Radetsky  is  a  proof  of  this.  Venice 
was  defended  by  its  Lagnnse — ^Rome 
not  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world,  but  by  the  re- 
volutionary mercenaries  of  Poland, 
Hnngary,  and  Germany,  whom  the 
Austrian  victories  drove  back  from 
the  banks  of  the  Po  to  those  of  the 
Tiber.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
example  of  Naples,  where  the  firmness 
of  the  king  has  preserved  in  the  end 
his  dominions  entire,  though  Sicily  for 


*  In  Paris,  after  the  Rerolntion  in  April  and  May,  it  was  stated  there  were  300,000 
persoiu  oat  of  employment,  including  the  dependants  of  those  without  work.  This 
number  was,  doubtless,  fearfully  great  out  of  a  population  of  1,200,000  souls.  But 
it  was  exceeded  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  April  1848,  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  in  and  around  Glasgow  was  so  excessiye,  that  an  examination  of 
ihem  was  made,  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  with  a  view  to  an  applica- 
tion to  goyemment  for  assistance.  The  men  out  of  work  were  found,  in  that  city  and 
its  ricinity,  to  be  31,000,  which,  allowing  two  and  a  half  dependants  to  each  male, 
implies  93,000  persons  destitute  of  employment,  out  of  a  population  at  that  time 
estimated  at  360^000 ;  beug  somewhat  more  than  800,000  out  of  1,200,000  in  Paris. 
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a  tune  wm  aeveivd  firom  tbe  kiagdoni,  of  fomefttiag  revcdaiioB,  aUker  the  ex* 

aadKaplesiteelf  was  the  theatre  of  a  ample  of  Fraaee,  ia  every  country 

bloody  coaynlsioii,  proves   alike   of  which  the  contagion   had   reached. 

what  flimsy  materials  revofaition  is  We  all  bat  severed  Sicily  from  NapLee, 


composed  in  the  sooth  of  Europe^  uid 
thnmgfa  what  a  periloas  crisis  a  na- 
tion can  be  safely  condncted,  when 
the  depositaries  of  powar  are  not  mi- 
worthy  of  the  elevated  duties  with 
which  they  are  entrusted. 

StiU  more  important  is  the  lessen 
read  to  the  world  by  the  attempted 
revolution  in  England  and  Ireland. 
That  Great  Britain  was  threatened 


and  openly  assisted  the  Sicilian  in- 
Burgente  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
We  once  stopped,  for  ^^  humanity's 
sake,"  the  Neapolitan  expedition 
from  sailing  to  combat  the  rebels:  we 
more  than  once  hiterposed  in  favour 
of  Charles  Albert  and  the  Fiedmon- 
tese  revolutionists :  we  have  alienated 
Austria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond 
redemption,  by  our  strange  and  tor- 


with  the  convulsions,  in  the  throes  of    tuous  policy  in  regard  to  the  Hunga- 


which  France  and  Germany  were  la- 
bouring, is  universally  known.  The 
Chartists  openly  declared  that  mo- 
narchy could  not  stand  two  months  in 
En^nd  or  Scotland ;  the  Bepealers 
were  counting  the  hours  till  the  Saxon 
was  expelled  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  a  Hibernian  republic  proclsimed 
in  Dublin,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
great  parent  democrat  in  Paris. 
Where  are  these  boasters  now  ?  The 
Enf^h  revolutionists  were  morally 
slaughtered  in  London  on  the  10th 
April:  the  Irish  rebels  were  blown 
into  the  air  by  the  fire  of  the  police  in 
the  cabbage  garden.  They  have  been 
more  than  vanquished;  they  have 
been  rendered  ridiculous.  In  despair, 
they  are  now  leaving  in  crowds  their 
wo-stricken  isle ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
a  better  race,  more  industrious  habits, 
and  a  more  tractable  people,  will  gra- 
dually be  introduced  into  the  deserts 
which  Celtic  improvidence  and  £611y 
has  made.  It  is  a  glorious  spectacle 
to  see  an  attempted  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  both  islands  suppressed 
almost  without  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
and  England,  the  first-bom  of  free- 
dom in  modem  times,  reassertmg,  in 
its  advanced  period  of  existence,  at 
once  the  order  and  moderation  which 
are  the  glorious  inheritance  of  gwuine 
Liberty. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  our 
foreign  poUcy   during  the  two  last 


rian  InsurrectiiHi :  we,  without  dis- 
guise, countenanced  therevolutkmary 
Crermans  in  their  attack  upon  the 
Danes*  What  object  Ministers  had 
in  that,  or  how  they  thought  the  in* 
terests  of  England,  a  great  commer- 
cial and  exporting  nation,  were  to  be 
forwarded  by  throwing  its  whole  cus- 
tomers into  confusion  and  misery,  we 
cannot  divine.  Apparently,  their 
sympathy  with  revolution  anywhere 
but  at  home,  was  so  strong,  that  they 
could  not  abstain  from  supporting  it 
all  around  them,  though  to  the  infi- 
nite detriment  of  their  own  people. 
And  it  is  a  most  curious  circumstance, 
that,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer constantly  told  us — ^no  doubt 
with  a  certain  d^ee  of  trath — that 
the  failure  of  our  exports,  and  the 
general  distress  of  the  country,  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
European  revolutions,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  during  the  same 
period,  was  directed  to  countenance 
and  support  these  very  revolutions. 

But  from  the  painful  contemplation 
of  the  follies  and  abeiTations  of  man,  let 
us  turn,  with  thankfulness,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  moral  lessens 
which  tiie  events  of  the  two  last  yeara 
teach  us  as  to  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  Nature.  It  is  now  clear  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  has  provided 
barriers  against  the  passions,  vices,  and 


eventful  years  has  been  as  worthy  of    follies  of  men ;  and  that  if  the  leaders 


praise,  as  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment in  combating  our  internal  ene- 
mies has  been.  But  here  the  meed 
of  our  approbation  must  fall.  Con- 
trary alike  to  our  obvious  interests 
and  to  our  real  and  long-estiAlished 
principles,  we  have  apparently  been 
guided  by  no  other  principle  but  that 


in  thought  and  station  fail  iui  their 
duty,  an  invisible  bulwark  against  the 
progress  of  anarchy  is  provided  in  the 
general  misery  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  excesses.  Pre-emi- 
nent above  all  others  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  txab  of  bxaction, 
immediately  succeeding  xhh  tbajl  of 
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-asBwoLjjTBmBy  is  fhmgbt  with  th«  de- 
mfomUMXMm  ii  these  great  and  eon* 
soliog  moral  aad  leligieos  truths. 
IVom  it  the  patriot  wUl  derive  eoiwo- 
klioD  and  hope,  amidst  the  darheat 
paitods  which  maj  jet  be  in  ttore  for 
the hnnna  race:  for  noTer waaadarlter 
period  than  that  throng  which  we 
hvre  paaMd ;  and  fipom  its  checkered 


scenes  the  yirtnous  and  upright  will 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
limits  to  human  widiedness  even  in 
this  scene  of  trial;  and  that  the  safest^ 
not  less  than  the  most  honou'able 
coarse,  for  all  dasses,  from  the  throne 
to  the  cottage,  in  periods  of  danger, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless  discharge 
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Nxrr  moining,  shortly-  after  day* 
txieaJk,  we  were  all  hurried  out  of  our 
berths  by  Joey,  to  come  on  deck, 
and  take  a  first  view  of  the  coast  of 
Spain.  We  made  the  land  to  the 
north-east  of  Cape  Yillano,  and  were 
not  a  little  struck  with  the  bare,  black, 
scowling  aspect  of  that  mountainous 
and  iron-bound  coast.  Off  Oporto  we 
stood  in,  with  the  designof  entering  tiie 
riTer.  Bot  a  signal  horn  the  shore  an- 
nounced the  bar  impassable,  and  we  had 
nothtag  befii«e  us  but  the  delightful 
prospect  ai  standing  off  and  on,  till 
the  weather  permitted  us  to  land  the 
bags.  Gingfaam^  I  observed,  stood 
anxioHly  peering  with  his  telescc^ 
IB  the  direction  of  the  bar,  where  the 
sea,  te  miles,  was  foam  and  fury. 
«« WeU,"  said  I  at  last,  ''  are  you 
lookmg  for  a  cork  m  that  yeast  ?"— 
^  I  aaa,''  replied  Gingham, ''  and  there 
it  is.  See,  they  have  passed  the  bar. 
We  shell  soon  ha.Te  them  alongside." 

I  saw  nothing,  but  at  length  was 
able  to  discern  in  the  distance  a  small 
speck,  whidi  was  executing  most  ex- 
traordinary Tagaries  in  the  midst  of 
thesmrl  Now  it  was  high,  now  low; 
now  visible,  now  loot  Its  approach 
was  indicated,  not  so  much  by  any 
perceptible  change  of  position,  as  by 
an  increase  of  apparent  magnitude. 
Gingham  nofw  handed  me  the  ^iass, 
aad  I  saw  a  large  boat,  full  of  men, 
puUing  towards  us  like  Tritons.  At 
length  they  reached  the  ship.  Smart 
fdlows  those  Oporto  boatmen — ^know 
how  to  handle  those  clumsy-lo<Aing, 
enonnoua  boats  of  theirs.  What  a 
seene  was  that  alongside  1    The  wind 


high;  the  sea  rough;  the  boat  banging 
against  the  ship's  side;  the  men  in 
her  all  talking  together.  Talking? 
Say  jabbering,  shouting,  screaming.  I 
was  In  perfect  despair.  Where  was  ray 
Portuguese  ?  Hadn't  I  studied  it  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge?  Couldn't 
I  make  out  a  page  of  my  Portuguese 
Gil  Bias  ?  Had  n't  I  got  a  Portuguese 
grammar  and  dictionary  in  my  trunk  ? 
And  hadn't  I  got  a  nice  little  volume 
of  Portuguese  dialogues  in  my  pocket  ? 
Yet  not  one  word  could  I  understand 
of  what  those  fellows  In  the  boat  were 
bawling  about.  Theur  idiom  was  pro- 
vincial, their  pronunciation  Spanish. 
That  I  didn't  know.  It  seemed  to  me, 
at  the  time,  that  all  my  toil  had 
been  wasted.  Never  despair,  man. 
If  yon  want  to  learn  a  language,  and 
can't  lean  it  in  the  country,  why, 
learn  it  at  home.  You  may,  yon  pro- 
bably will,  feel  at  a  loss,  when  yon 
first  get  among  the  natives.  Bat, 
after  two  or  three  days,  all  will  begin 
to  come  right:  your  ear,  untutored 
hitherto,  will  begin  to  do  its  part ; 
then  your  stores  of  previously  acquired 
knowledge  will  aU  come  into  use,  and 
you  may  jabber  away  to  your  heart's 
content.  But  mind,  whatever  the 
language  you  learn  —  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  High 
Dutch — go  to  work  in  a  sch(darlike, 
businesslike  manner ;  kam  the  verbs, 
study  the  syntax,  master  all  the  tech- 
nicalities, or  yon  are  doing  no  good. 
Doubtless,  in  yonr  travels  abroad, 
yon  wiU  faU  in  with  Uv^  old  English 
residents,  who  **  speak  the  language 
as  fluently  as  a  native,"  and  tell  yon 
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it's  all  nonsense,  they  never  looked 
into  a  grammar,  nor  into  a  book 
neither.  But  never  mind  that ;  fol- 
low yonr  own  plan,  ^peak  the  lan- 
guage whenever  yon  can — ^that  of 
course ;  hear  it  spoken  ;  dine  at  the 
table  d'hdte— that's  worth  a  five  shil- 
ling lesson  at  any  time,  and  yon  get 
your  dinner  extra ;  but,  all  the  whOe, 
read  daily,  work  your  grammar,  turn 
out  the  words  in  your  dictionary,  and 
mark  the  result.  Yon,  after  a  space, 
can  not  only  speak  the  language,  but 
write  it;  whereas  those  intelligent 
individuals,  let  alone  writing,  can't 
read  it.  Another  suggestion,  which 
I — ^but  where  are  we  r  What  are  we 
talking  about  ?  While  I  am  boring 
you  with  suggestions,  the  despatches 
have  been  handed  into  the  boat ;  the 
boat  has  shoved  off,  and  is  making  for 
theshore — plunging,  ramping,  tearing 
through  the  surf  under  a  press  of  sail : 
and,  on  the  deck  of  the  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  gun-brig,  stand  three  new  and 
very  rum-lookiug  passengers — a  Span- 
iard, a  Portuguese,  and  a  nondescript 
— one  deal  box,  one  old  leathern  port- 
manteau, one  canvass  bag,  two  um- 
brellas (blue,)  one  ditto  (red,)  and  a 
high- crowned  Spanish  hat,  tied  up  in 
a  faded  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 

Our  new  companions  were  all  a 
little  "  indisposed  "  the  first  day ;  but, 
the  weather  moderating  in  the  night, 
they  grew  better  the  next,  and  were 
able  to  take  their  places  at  the  dinner 
table.  The  Spaniard  had  come  on 
board,  assuming  that  he  was  to  victual 
liimself,  or  pay  extra.  Under  this 
impression,  opening  his  box  in  the 
forenoon,  he  produced  with  much 
gravity  a  bundle,  consistiug  of  half- 
a-dozen  oranges,  some  very  coarse 
brown  bread,  a  flask  of  wine,  and  a 
chump  of  splendid  garlick  sausage, 
all  tied  up  together,  in  a  second  cot- 
ton pocket-handkerchief.  Spreading 
said  handkerchief  on  the  cabin  table 
as  a  cloth,  he  next  brought  out  from 
his  pocket  a  formidable  cheese-toaster, 
and  was  preparing  to  do  battle  with 
the  prog.  The  Major,  perceiviug  his 
mistake,  addressed  him  in  Spanish, 
politely  explaining  that  the  passage- 
money  covered  everything,  and  that 
he  could  call  for  whatever  the  ship 
afforded.  The  Hidalgo,  thus  ad- 
vised, and  courteously  thanking  the 
Major,    contented  himself  with    an 


orange,  carefhlly  tied  up  the  remain- 
ing provender  as  before,  and  restored 
it  to  the  sky-blue  deal  box. 

This  act  of  the  Major's,  benignant 
reader,  piqued  my  curiosity.  The 
M<yor  was  a  veiy  good  fellow,  as  you 
have  doubtless  discovered  ere  this ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
without  a  motive.  I  couldn't  feA 
easy,  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
it. 

"Very  kind  of  you.  Major,"  said  T, 
"to  give  the  Don  that  information 
respecting  his  rights  in  transitu.^^ 

"  Kind  ?  "  said  the  Major  indig- 
nantly ;  "  what  do  yon  mean  by 
kind?  Had  he  once  attacked  that 
sausage,  we  should  have  smelt  garlic 
all  the  way  to  Lisbon."  I  now 
appreciated  the  Major's  nrbanity. 

"  Close  fellows,  those  Spaniards," 
added  the  Miyor.  "  I  knew  very 
well  he  wouldn't  give  me  part  of  his 
sausage.    Didn't  go  for  it." 

"  Why,  if  yon  had  shared  the  feast,'* 
said  I,  "we  should  have  smelt  garlic 
twice  as  bad  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Major  ;  "  but 
/  shouldn't  have  smelt  it  at  aU.^^ 

Said  hidalgo  was  a  tall,  kiln-dried 
attomy  of  a  man — hair  black  and 
lanky — ^forehead  high  and  corrugated 
— eyebrows  pencilled  and  elevated — 
eyes  almost  closed  by  the  dropping  of 
the  eyelids — ^nose  long,  thin,  and  very 
inexpressive  —  month  diminutive  — 
chin  sharp— cheek-bones  high  and 
enormously  prominent — cheeks  hol- 
low and  cadaverous,  regular  excava- 
tions ;  half  one  of  his  oranges,  stuck 
in  each,  would  about  have  brought 
them  to  a  level  with  his  face.  Of 
course  he  was  dubbed  Don  Quix- 
otte.  The  Portuguese  came  on  board 
with  his  hair  dressed  as  a  wig,  enormous 
white  choker,  no  neck  (that's  why  I 
called  him  Punch,)  chapeau  de  bras^ 
short  black  cock-tail  coat,  white  silk 
waistcoat  flowered  green  and  gold, 
black  satin  unmentionables,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  top-boots  —  the 
tops  a  sort  of  red  japan.  As  to  the 
third  visitor,  'no  one  could  assert 
who  he  was,  or  what  he  was.  Ho 
obtained  a  passage  without  any  docu- 
ment from  the  Oporto  authorities,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  courier,  and 
carried  despatches  from  Oporto  to 
Lisbon.  This,  the  Colonel  remarked, 
was  rather  odd,  as  the  bag  generally 
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went  hj  land.  One  sud  he  was  a 
SpaDiard  ;  another  said  he  was  a 
Jew.  Gingham  prononnced  him  a 
Frenchman  :  —  bnt  what  could  a 
Frenchman  be  doing  there?  The 
one  index  of  his  identity  was  a  nose, 
which  forthwith  won  him  the  name  of 
^Hookej.'  Hookey  spoke  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  lots  besides — 
disclaimed  English — ^yet  seemed  al- 
ways listening  while  we  talked.  He 
was  constantly  smiling,  too  ;  the 
habit  bad  given  him  a  deep  semicir- 
cular maxUlary  furrow — say  trench 
if  you  will — on  each  side  of  his  ugly 
inng.  There  was  something  in  his 
smUe  that  I  didn't  like.  If  he  saw 
yon  looking  at  him,  he  put  on  a 
smile. 

At  dinner  the  Colonel,  anxious  to 
do  the  honours,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tonfty  of  challengingDon  Quixotte  to 
a  glass  of  wine.  The  Don  filled  a 
bumper ;  the  Colonel  nodded  :  the 
Don,  with  m^yestic  and  silent  gravity, 
rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  his  glass  in 
one  hand,  the  other  on  his  heart ; 
bowed  profoundly  to  each  of  the  com- 
I>any  in  succession ;  tossed  off  the 
whie  ;  melo-dramatically  extended 
the  empty  glass  at  arm^s  length ; 
bowed  again ;  sighed ;  squeezed  his 
hand  very  hard  upon  his  heart,  and 
sat  down.  The  Major  challenged 
Punch,  who  half  filled  his  tumbler, 
sipped,  filled  up  with  water,  sipped 
again,  nodded  then,  not  before,  as  if 
he  would  say  "  Now  it  will  do,"  and 
drank  off  the  whole.  Captain  Gabion 
challenged  Hookey,  who,  alone  of  the 
three,  performed  correctly.  * '  Hookey, 
my  boy,"  thought  I,  "  where  did  you 
learn  that?" 

Neither  Punch  nor  Don  Quixotte 
manifested  the  least  disposition  to 
amalgamate  with  us.  They  kept 
themselves  apart,  replied  civilly  when 
addressed — that  was  all.  I  must  say, 
speaking  from  my  own  observations, 
it  is  a  slander  which  describes  the 
English  abroad  as  exclusive.  The 
exclusiveness,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
lies  mnch  more  with  the  Continentals. 

Bnt  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Spaniard  x  and  the  Portuguese  kept 
their  distance,  it  certunly  was  far 
otherwise  with  my  friend  Hookey.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  him  my 
friend,  because  I  was  particularly 
honoured  by  his  attentions.     I  have 
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already  said  that  he  seemed  interested 
in  our  conversation.  The  interest 
extended  to  everything  about  us.  He 
inquired  respecting  each  and  every 
one  ;  his  name,  his  rank,  his  depart- 
ment, his  destination:  asked  me,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  if  I  could  guess  how 
many  troops  the  British  general  had 
— what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the  en- 
suing campaign— did  our  Government 
intend  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vi- 
gour? When,  by  inquiring  elsewhere, 
he  discovered  that  I  was  attached  to 
the  military  chest,  he  redoubled  his 
attentions,  and  eke  his  interrogatories. 
Had  I  bullion  on  board  ?  How  much  ? 
Should  I  convey  treasure  from  Lis6on 
to  headquarters  ?  On  bullock-cai-s 
or  on  mules?  By  what  route?  Of 
course  I  should  have  a  guard — did  I 
know?  Travelling  up  the  country 
would  be  dangerous  as  the  army  ad- 
vanced into  Spain— wouldn't  it  ad- 
vance ? — when  ? — he  knew  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula — ^was  himself  bound 
for  headquarters  after  delivering  his 
despatches — ^would  be  happy  to  go 
with  me— wouldn't  mind  waiting  a 
day  or  two  in  Lisbon — would  assist 
me  in  obtaining  a  servant — a  horse — 
a  mule — anything.  I,  communicative 
as  he  was  inquisitive,  lavished  infor- 
mation in  floods;  advised  him  as  to 
the  amount  of  bullion  on  board,  to  go 
down  into  the  hold,  and  see  with  his 
own  eyes ;  informed  him,  as  a  parti- 
cular secret,  that  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  I  was  sent  to  headquarters,  unless 
it  happened  otherwise;  and  hadn't 
the  least  doubt  that  I  should  have  the 
conveyance  of  whatever  amount  of 
treasure  was  placed  under  my  charge 
for  that  purpose ;  declined  saying  any- 
thing then  about  a  servant,  horse,  or 
mule,  as  I  should  probably  find  ^*  Mi- 
lord Yilinton"  had  thought  of  me,  and 
had  everything  of  that  kind  ready 
against  my  arrival ;  begged  to  tell 
him  I  was  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  maintaining  the  strictest 
incognito — hoped  he  wouldn't  mention 
it.  Presently  he  stole  away  to  the 
forecastle,  where  I  got  a  sight  of  him. 
He  was  jotting  down  like  mad. 

On  the  evening  of  our  second  day 
from  Oporto,  we  made  the  Berlings ; 
been  six  weeks  at  sea,  from  leaving 
the  Tagus.  If,  instead  of  coastmg  it, 
which  secured  them  a  foul  wind,  they 
had  struck  out  at  once,  from  the  month 
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of  the  rireff  two  or  three  days^  sail 
into  the  Atlantic,  they  would  probably 
have  got  the  wind  they  wanted.  That 
IB  what  Captain  Kil  did,  when  I  came 
home^  passenger  from  Lisbon,  1843, 
in  his  dever  little  frait-shlp,  the  King 
Alfred.  Didn't  wo  giro  the  go-by  to 
the  ^northerly  current  which  blows 
down  the  coast,  and  catch  a  south- 
wester,  which  was  just  what  we 
needed  ?  Didn't  we  jockey  two  other 
Orangemen,  that  started  in  company, 
and  thought  to  beat  us  by  working  up 
along  shore?  And  didn't  we  bring 
our  prime  oranges  first  to  market,  and 
sell  them  off-hand  at  London  Bridge, 
with  an  extra  profit  of  ten  shillings  a 
chest? 

The  morning  after  we  passed  the 
Berlings,  we  saw  the  Bock  of  Lisbon. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  most 
striking  object  the  mariner  beholds, 
in  approaching  any  coast  in  the  known 
world.  Not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  stands 
80  dark  in  tint,  so  grim  in  aspect,  so 
ragged  in  ontline,  yon  fancy  some 
fresh  earthquake  has  heaved  it  up, 
crude  and  pinnacled,  from  the  volcanic 
bowels  of  the  soil,  and  there  left  it  to 
frown  above  the  waves  that  thunder 
at  its  base,  and  spout  up  in  unavailing 
froth  and  fume.  ''  There  it  stands,'' 
said  Gingham,  *'  the  old  Bock  I  Often 
have  I  rounded  it  before ;  often  have  I 
viewed  it;  often  have  I  ranged  it: 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist ; 
still  more  of  the  geologist ;  but,  above 
all,  of  the  meteorologist:  the  Pro- 
montory of  the  Moon ;  yes, 

Tbe  hill  where  fond  Diana  looked  and  loved, 
While  chaste  Endymion  slept  and  dreamed 
of  heaven : 

the  advanced  guard  of  mountain 
ridges,  that  condense  the  invisible 
vapours  of  the  ocean ;  the  medium 
and  thoroughfare  of  electric  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic !  See  how  the  thin  air  of  the 
tropics  becomes  mist,  when  it  reaches 
those  thunder-splintered  pinnacles — 
hem !  Lady  of  Ae  Lake.  See  how  it 
caps  them  with  a  perpetnsd  cloud, 
which,  though  perpetual,  is  constantly 
diminished  by  the  moisture  which  it 
discharges,  and  constantly  repl^iished 
by  fresh  supplies  of  vapour  from  the 
aea.    Here,  the  wind  is  north:  but 


there,  in  that  elevated  region,  the 
upper  current  is  blowing  stes^y  from 
the  south-west.  Take  my  advice, 
MrY — .  Don't  leave  Lisbon  without 
visiting  the  Bock.  GrO  to  Cintra. 
Liqnire  for  Madam  Dacey's  hotel; 
and  don't  allow  her  to  charge  yon 
more  than  two  dollars  a-day,  wine 
included,  spirits  and  bottled  porter 
extra." 

Gingham  now  drew  out  his  tele- 
Bcope.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "there's 
Golares ;  and  there's  Cintra,  just  at 
the  base  of  the  Penha.  There  goes 
a  donkey  party,  on  a  visit  to  the  Cork 
Convent.  My  respects  to  the  old 
Capuchins.  There's  Madam  Dacey 
herself,  fat  and  rosy  as  ever,  scolding 
Francisco  the  cook  for  spoiling  that 
omelet.  How  are  you,  old  lady? — 
Villain  I  He's  making  a  pdie  with  one 
hand,  and  taking  snuff  with  the  other ! 
Don't  roast  that  hare,  blockhead ;  it's 
dry  enough  already.  Make  it  into 
soup.  That's  the  way  to  serve  a 
Cintra  hare.  Clap  a  thin  slice  of 
bacon  on  the  breast  of  each  of  those 
red  partridges,  before  yon  put  them 
down.  What,  boil  that  gurnet? 
Bake  it,  bake  it,  stupid  1  Serve  it  up 
cold  for  supper:  beats  lobster,  and 
should  be  dressed  the  same  way-— oil, 
cayenne,  vinegar,  and  a  modicum  of 
salt.  I  say,  Francisco;  mind  you 
send  up  the  soup  hot.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary fact,  Mr  Y — I  You 
may  get  good  soups,  and  all  the 
materials  for  good  dinners,  go  where 
you  will;  but  our  own  countiymen 
are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
know  how  a  dinner  should  be  served 
up,  and  set  on  table.  Why,  sir,  at 
those  hotels  at  Lisbon  and  Cintra, 
I've  tasted  most  splendid  soups, 
magnificent ! — but,  positively,  sent  to 
table  lukewarm — neither  hot  nor  cold 
— tepid,  sir!  what  do  yon  think  of 
that?" 

I  was  thinking,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  I  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  Cintra.  But  Gingham  had  now 
got  on  the  subject  of  /a  cuuine;  la 
cuisine  was  one  of  his  hobbies  (he 
kept  a  siud) — and,  once  mounted, 
there  was  no  getting  him  ofil  Yet 
Gingham,  much  as  he  delighted  in 
dinner-giving,  was  not  himself  a  gour- 
mand. In  hbn  the  passion  was  dis- 
interested—  a  matter  of  taste — a 
sentunent.     And  ah  I   need  I  add 
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liow  it  enhaiioed  tlie  valoe  of  his 
fiaendship? 

About  noon  we  crossed  tlie  bar ;  by 
two  P.M.  were  off  LisboD,  and,  while 
I  was  all  agape,  admiring  the  surpass- 
ing beaaties  of  the  scene,  had  drop- 
p^  our  anchor.  Captam  Gabion 
took  me  by  the  elbow,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  scjoum  at  the  same 
hotel.  The  motive  transpired  that 
afternoon.  Gingham  had  his  own 
qaarters,  in  the  Bua  d'AIecrim.  We 
all  landed  together  at  the  Yellow 
House,  where  our  Inggage  underwent 
an  examination — ^in  those  days  a  very 
<^-hand  business,  the  English,  in  fact, 
being  in  niiitaiy  occupation  of  the 
country.  My  traps  were  despatched 
among  the  first ;  and  I  sat  waiting  for 
the  Captain,  whose  turn  came  later. 
Meanwhile  Hockey's  bag  was  opened, 
and  the  contents  turned  out.  Among 
them  I  expected  to  see  a  letter-box ; 
but  there  was  nothing  that  looked 
like  despatches.  While  Hookey  was 
engaged  with  his  bag,  he  was  joined 
by  a  shabby-genteel  personage,  who 
had  the  look  of  a  military  man  in 
plain  clothes — an  Englishman,  or,  I 
rather  thought,  an  Irishman.  They  re- 
cognised each  other  at  once,  and  seem- 
ed to  meet  by  appointment— left  the 
office  ann  in  arm,  the  new-comer  carry- 
ing Hookey 'a  bag.  Hiey  passed  without 
observing  me,  as  I  sat  in  the  back- 
ground near  the  door,  among  bags 
and  boxes.  Both  were  speaking 
EnfflM :  t.  «.,  Hookey,  English  as  it 
is  ^>oken  by  Frenchmen ;  his  com- 
panion, English  as  it  ought  to  be 
spoken,  the  pure  vernacular  of  the 
Sister  Isle.  '^Kim,  kirn  away  wid 
ye,  now ;  is'nt  it  aal  krikt  and  wrlg- 
ler?  " — "  Oh,  yase ;  now  I  sal  comb 
vid  yon,  presently."  ^^Aha!  Mis- 
ter Hookey ;  so  yon  don^t  understand 
English,''  thought  I.  Not  to  be  an 
eavesdropper,  I  started  up,  and  put 
oat  my  paw,  in  tender  of  a  parting 
shake.  Hookey,  a  little  taken  aback, 
dasped  it  fervently  in  both  his ;  and, 
repudiating  disguise,  laughed,  and 
spoke  English  again,  grasping  and 
snaking  my  fist  with  intense  cordi- 
ality. I  suppose  it  was  his  surprise, 
that  made  him  substitute  greeting  for 
leave-taking:  *^Ah,  how  yon  do, 
sare?  I  hope  yon  vanraval." 

Gingham  took  a  kind  but  rather 
distant  leave.     The  Captain  and  I 


adjoomed  with  onr  Inggage,  which 
was  first  cleverly  laid  together  and 
packed,  and  then  borne,  swinging  by 
ropes  from  two  bars,  which  rest^  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  stout  Gallegos, 
who  walked  two  and  two,  hugging 
each  other  round  the  neck,  and  step- 
ping together  in  admirable  time.  The 
Captain  indicated  the  road ;  and  we 
soon  reached  our  domicile,  MacDer- 
mot's  Hotel  (as  it  was  then  called), 
Bua  do  Prior,  Buenos  Ayres, — ^for 
air  and  prospect,  the  finest  situation 
in  all  Lisbon ;  and  that  is  not  saying 
a  little. 

I  was  for  ordering  dinner  forthwith. 
The  Captain,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  wished  an  hour's  delay. 
Beluctantly  acceding,  I  retired  to  my 
private  apartment,  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  soap  and  dowlas 
line.  Presently  the  Captain  tapped 
at  my  door,  and  entered.  Wanted 
me  just  to  walk  down  with  him  to  the 
water's  side— wanted  me  particularly. 
Away  we  went.  The  Captain  spoke 
little — seemed  to  have  some  project. 
At  length  he  opened :  "  I  rather  think 
the  skipper  will  catch  a  precious  good 
hiding  presently;  serve  him  right." 
All  this  was  Greek  to  me,  though  I 
had  heard  something  of  the  skipper's 
bad  conduct  to  the  Major. 

We  now,  having  descended  by  a 
side  street  as  steep  as  a  ladder, 
entered  the  main  road,  or  broadway, 
which  runs  by  the  water's  side.  Who 
should  meet  us  thei'e,  but  the  Major  ? 
He  was  evidently  on  the  look-out  for 
us,  and  joined  forthwith.  "  Has  the 
boat  left  the  brig  yet  ?  "  said  Captam 
Gabion. 

"Not  yet,  I  think,"  said  the 
Major ;  "  I  saw  her  alongside,  though. 
Come  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
That's  the  place." 

We  descended,  through  a  pas- 
sage between  stone  walls.  Captain 
Gabion  now  addressed  me  a  second 
time :  "  Mr  Y— ,  I  have  already  un- 
dertidcen  to  officiate  as  the  Major's 
friend.  You  must  pick  up  the  skip- 
per. " 

"Well,  but  what's  it  all  about?" 
said  I.  "  Hadn't  any  idea  of  your 
intention.    Yon  never  told  me. " 

"No  time  for  explanation  now," 
said  the  Captain.  "  WiU  you  offi- 
ciate, or  will  yon  not  ?  " 

"  Always  ready  to  do  the  needful 
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when  the  case  reqnires/^  said  I. 
*'Bat,  if  the  Major  feels  himself 
aggrieved,  is  there  no  other  redress  ? 
Won'titbetVi/rac/^.?" 

"The  fact  is,"  swd  the  Major, 
^^I  don't  intend  to  give  him  &•  heavy 
licking — only  just  to  polish  him  off  a 
bit.  As  to  redress,  if  I  lodged  a  com- 
plaint, it  mast  come  ultimately  before 
our  own  authorities.  Now  English- 
men abroad,  when  ill-treated,  are 
always  ignored  or  deserted  by  their 
government.  Pve  seen  that  often. 
That  rascal  would  get  off  scot-free  ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  my  having  ap- 
plied would  be  remembered  to  my 
disadvantage,  and  perhaps  would  in- 
jure me  iu  my  profession.  If  I  was  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Yankee  travelling 
abroad,  and  had  been  oppressed  or 
ill-treated,  I  would  apply  to  my  go- 
vernment. But  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, what  would  be  the  use  ?'* 

"Well,"  said  I,  "the  skipper's  con- 
duct on  board  was  very  bad,  I  admit; 
to  you,  I've  heard,  particularly.  But 
it's  all  over  now.  Come,  let  him  off 
this  time." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Major.  "In 
a  fortnight  he  sails  for  England — 
takes  home  a  ship-load  of  British  offi- 
cer, sick,  wounded,  invalided.  If  he 
ill  treats  such  fine  fellows  as  yon  and 
me,  and  goes  unpunished,  how  will  he 
treat  them,  do  you  think?  I'll  tell 
you  what.  All  I  fear  is,  after  he  has 
got  a  few  taps,  he'll  go  down ;  then 
there'll  be  no  getting  him  up  again, 
and  he'll  escape  with  only  half  his  de- 
serts. Now  that's  just  what  I  want 
you  to  prevent." 

"  Well,"  said  I;  "if  I  am  to  officiate 
as  the  skipper's  friend,  of  course  I 
must  do  him  justice.  I  only  tell  you 
that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Major  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "  You  pick  him  up ; 
that's  all.' 

We  reached  the  high  bank  by 
the  water's  edge,  just  above  the 
landing-place.  A  boat  was  seen  ap- 
proaclung  from  the  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina :  four  men  pulling,  skipper  steer- 
ing. Captain  Gabion  addressed  the 
Major : 

"I'll  tell  you  what;  it  won't  do 
bere.  First,  there  isn't  room.  Se- 
condly—- don't  you  see? — ^^vhen  he  gets 
more  than  he  likes,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  roll  down  the  bank,  jump 


into  the  boat,  and  shove  off.  Thirdly, 
the  boat's  crew  might  interfere  ;  and 
then  we  should  get  the  worst  of  it." 

Meanwhile  the  boat  reached  the 
jetty;  the  skipper  landed;  ascended 
the  bank  by  a  zigzag  path  with  Snow- 
ball at  his  heels;  passed  without 
noticing  us,  as  we  stood  among  other 
lookers  on ;  and  walked  up  the  pas- 
sage. The  Major  followed  him. 
Captain  Gabion  and  I  followed  the 
Major. 

just  as  the  skipper  was  emerging 
from  the  passage  into  the  street,  the 
Major  stepped  smartly  after  him,  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Take  that,  you  ruffian."  Thai 
was  a  sharp  application  of  the  toe. 

Like  a  caged  lizard  touched  in  the 
tail,  the  skipper  sprang  fiercely  round. 

"  Whats'  that  for?"  he  cried,  with 
a  furious  look. 

"  Ah,  what's  that  for?"  replied  the 
Major,  administering  a  stinging  souf- 
flet. 

The  skipper,  calm  in  an  instant,  and 
savage  in  cold  blood,  commenced 
peeling.  I  stepped  up  to  him,  received 
his  jacket,  and  handed  it  to  the  nigger, 
thereby  installing  myself  in  office. 
The-Major  turned  up  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat-sleeves. 

"Now,  coolly,  my  man,"  said  I,  as 
the  skipper  went  in  like  a  mad  bull. 

The  first  three  rounds,  like  the 
Three  Graces,  had  a  mutual  resem- 
blance. Superior  to  the  Major  in 
weight  and  strength — ^formidable,  too, 
as  a  hitter — the  skipper  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  planting  a  single  effective 
blow.  Some  were  stopped,  some  were 
dodged,  some  fell  short,  and  one  or 
two  hit  short.  Still  worse  for  the 
skipper,  he  had  no  idea  of  guard. 
His  antagonist,  a  first-rate  artiste, 
went  on  gradually  painting  his  por- 
trait. At  the  end  of  the  third  round, 
"  his  mammy  wouldn't  a'  knowed 
him."  The  Major,  in  striking,  did 
not  throw  in  his  weight,  merely  hit 
from  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  But 
his  punishing  told:  he  hit  with  a 
snap ;  he  hit  fast ;  he  had  the  faculty 
of  rapidly  hitting  twice  with  the  same 
hand,  in  short,  the  skipper  was  evi- 
dently getting  the  worst  of  it.  All 
this  time,  the  Major  continued  per- 
fectly cool  and  fresh ;  and,  like  Shel- 
ton,  the  navigator— whom  I  remember 
well,  though  yon,  perhaps,  do  not— as 
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often  as  he  stopped  a  hit,  he  politely 
inclined  his  head,  as  much  as  to  saj, 
''  Well  intended— tiy  again."  At  the 
dose  of  the  third  round,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  skipper's  attempt- 
ing a  msh,  the  Major  was  constrained 
to  pnt  in  a  really  hard  blow  as  a  stop- 
per. It  not  only  answered  that  pur- 
pose, bnt  nearly  lifted  the  skipper, 
and  sent  him  reeling  some  paces  back- 
wards. 

Instead  of  coming,  as  before,  to  my 
extended  arms,  and  seating  himself, 
Uke  a  good  child,  on  my  knee  till  time 
was  np,  the  skipper  now  staggered 
towards  Snowball,  and  began  rum- 
maging in  his  jacket.  I  was  too  quick 
for  him.  Just  as  he  extracted  an 
enormous  clasp-knife,  I  whipped  it 
ont  of  his  hand,  and  passed  it  to  Cap- 
tain Gabion.  On  this  demonstration, 
supposing  that  "  legitimate  war"  was 
at  an  end,  and  my  **  occupation  gone," 
I  was  quietly  walking  away,  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets.  But  the  Cap- 
tain, having  first  communicated  with 
the  Major,  met  and  stopped  me,  say- 
ing, "  Come,  we  overlook  that.  The 
next  round." 

The  fonrth  round  presented  no  no- 
velty. The  painting  went  on ;  I  may 
say,  this  time,  was  pretty  well  finished. 
Never  was  an  ugly  monkey  more  com- 
pletely "  beautified"  than  the  poor  skip- 
per. He  still  had  his  strength  and  wind, 
and  there  was  as  yet  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  ultimately  win — espe- 
cially as  he  hit  out  like  tbe  kick  of  a 
horse,  and  one  of  his  blows,  if  it  told, 
might  have  turned  the  day.  I  began, 
however,  to  be  i^prehensive  that  be 
would  soon  be  put  hars  de  combat^  by 
losing  the  use  of  his  peepers.  When, 
therefore,  I  sent  him  in  the  fifth  time, 
I  whispered,  "  You  must  try  to  close, 
or  you'll  have  the  worst  of  it." 

Suddenly  rushing  in,  giving  his 
head,  and  boring  on  with  his  right 
arm  extended,  the  skipper,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  round, 
contrived  to  get  his  left  about  the 
Major's  waist.  This  led  to  a  grapple, 
and  a  short  but  fierce  struggle.  The 
skipper  had  the  advantage  in  physical 
power ;  but  the  Major  was  his  supe- 
rior in  wrestling,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
nobler  science.  They  fell  together, 
the  Major  uppermost.  On  the  ground, 
strength  resuming  its  advantage,  tbe 
skipper  soon  rolled  the  Major  over, 


and  had  the  ascendency.  Supposing* 
the  round  concluded,  I  was  going  to 
pull  him  off.  '*  Let  alone,  let  alone," 
said  the  Major ;  *^  leave  him  to  me." 
The  Major,  I  presumed,  was  waiting 
an  opportunity  for  a  *^  hoist." 

The  skipper  now,  with  his  right  arm 
extended,  held  the  Major's  extended 
lefb,  pinned  down  by  the  wrist.  The 
skipper's  left  arm  and  shoulder  were 
passed  under  the  Major's  right,  so  as 
completely  to  put  it  out  of  commis- 
sion. With  his  left  hand,  the  skipper 
seemed  to  be  pulling  the  Major's  hair* 
All  this  was  so  completely  Aor«  des 
rhgieSf  that  nothing  but  the  Major's 
veto  kept  us  from  interposing. 

At  this  juncture  of  tbe  combat 
there  was  evidently  something  out  of 
the  usual  course,  which  particularly 
interested  the  nigger.  Stooping  down 
almost  to  a  squat,  his  face  peering 
close  over  the  heads  of  the  two  com- 
batants, his  big  eyes  bulging  and 
gloating  with  eager  expectation,  his 
mouth  open,  his  blubber  lips  project- 
ing, and  his  two  hands  uplifted  and 
expanded  with  intense  curiosity,  he 
watched  the  result.  Just  in  time,  I 
grasped  the  skipper's  thumb !  Half  a 
second  more,  and  the  Major's  eye 
would  have  been  out  of  its  socket  I 

Captain  Gabion,  breathing  the  only 
execration  I  ever  heard  from  his  lips, 
choked  the  skipper  off. 

The  Portuguese  bystanders,  though 
much  interested  in  the  fray,  had  not 
been  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  charac- 
ter. To  them,  probably,  the  fight  had 
looked  as  if  a  man,  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  temper,  had  been  merely 
playing  with  a  very  savage  assailant, 
so  clean  and  easy  was  the  Major's 
style  of  punishing.  Bnt  now,  when 
they  walked  up,  and  looked  in  tbe 
miserable  sufferer's  face,  they  per- 
ceived the  serious  nature  of  the  cas- 
tigo  administered.  Instead  of  features 
they  beheld — a  mask,  I  was  going  to 
say,  bnt  that  would  be  incorrect ;  for 
in  most  masks,  you  have  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth.  Here,  distinctness  was 
obliterated;  and  as  to  eyes,  why,  you 
couldn't  see  tbe  eyelashes.  I  handed 
the  skipper  to  Snowball,  advising  he 
should  be  taken  on  board,  and  seen  to. 
Snowball  walked  off,  conducting  him 
down  the  passage.  *  I  thought  of  the 
knife,  procured  it  from  tbe  Captain, 
ran,  and  handed  it  to  the  nigger^ 
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**  Tell  him,"  said  I,  "  never  to  use 
that  again,  except  for  dieese*toasting, 
picking  his  teeth,  andsoforth."  *^Yes, 
massa ;  me  tell  him  70a  say  so."  ^^  I 
say,  Snowball,"  added  I,  ^*  hadn't  yon 
better  pnt  a  little  oil  on  his  face,  to 
keep  off  the  mosqnitos?  If  they  get 
at  him  as  he  is  now,  they'll  drive  him 
mad."  ^^  Ah  no,  massa,"  said  Blackey, 
legretfolly ;  *^no  mnskitto  here,  dOis 
tree,  five  week;  dis  place  too  cold, 
mosh  very.  Let  alone,  no  mnskitto 
on  de  wottah  here,  nebber  at  no 
time." 

I  hurried  back,  and  fomid  Captain 
Gabion  supporting  the  Major,  who 
stood  with  both  hands  spread  out  over 
his  right  eye,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
suffering  intense  agony.  Blood  was 
visible  between  his  fingers,  and  on  his 
cheek.  The  Captain,  solicitous  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  injury,  made 
a  gentle  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
Minor's  hands. 

''  Don't  1  don't ! "  gasped  the  Mf^or. 
*^Has  he  —  got  my  eye  —  in  his 
pocket?" 

''  AU  right,  aU  right,"  replied  the 
Captain ;  **  yon  have  still  a  spare  eye 
to  wink  with.    Near  thing,  though." 

"  To-night  I  meant  to  have  slept  at 
Yilla  Franca,"  said  the  Miyor,  still 
speaking  as  if  his  agony  was  extreme. 
*«  My  man  is  waiting  just  by  with  the 
horses,  at  the  cAo^rur." 

^^  Nonsense,  nonsense  1 "  said  Cap- 
tain Gabion;  *Ho-night  yon  must 
sleep  at  our  qnartera.  Pledget  is  there, 
and  will  look  at  your  eye.  Mr  Y — , 
there's  the  diafriz ;  that  stone  foun- 
tain, where  you  see  the  open  space." 

I  stepped  in  that  direction,  and 
foTOtd  an  English  servant,  holding  two 
horses.  The  Major  had  intended  to 
*<  poUsh  off^'  the  skipper,  mount  forth- 
with, and  away  for  Sacavem  at  a 
hand-gallop.  So  he  might ;  only  that 
the  skipper,  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  manly  combat,  having  got  his  oppo- 
nent undermost,  and  secured  a  grip  of 


the  Majors  love-lock  with  his  four 
finsers,  had  hooked  bis  thumb-nail, 
and  ^e  a  portion  of  hb  thunri),  in  the 

but  enough.    I  brought  up  the 

man  and  horses,  and  with  some  difB- 
cnlty  we  got  the  Major  to  the  hotel. 

Pledget  was  there,  examined  theeye, 
did  not  consider  the  ininry  serious,  but 
deferred  giving  any  decided  (pinion. 
Ordered  the  Major  to  bed,  and  pre- 
scribed leeches:  wanted  to  apply  a 
poultice,  but  the  patient  couldn't  bear 
the  pressure.  For  a  few  days  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  After  that,  I  met 
him  in  the  streets  with  a  green  shade-— 
eye  domg  well.  Next  spring,  saw  him 
on  duty.  No  damage  was  then  vis- 
ible, save  and  except  a  small  scar  at 
the  inner  comer  of  Uie  eye. 

How  soon,  or  how  slowly,  the 
skipper  recovered  from  his  polishing 
I  never  learned.  The  skipper,  it 
appears,  a  year  or  two  before  the 
American  war  brcte  ont,  had  put  into^ 
the  Tagns  in  a  vessel  from  New 
Orleans,  damaged.  She  was  detained 
for  repairs ;  and  he,  not  liking  an  idle 
life,  had  procured  employment  in  a 
FaJmouth  ship.  After  the  war  com- 
menced, he  chose  to  continne  in  the 
packet  line.  The  exact  nature  of  his 
offence,  offered  to  the  Mi^,  I  never 
ascertained.  Bat  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  pumping  of  bilge- 
water,  when  the  Major  was  suffering 
from  sea-sickness,  prostrate  on  thi 
deck.  Some  years  after,  I  heard  of 
tiie  skipper  again.  He  had  left  Fal- 
mouth, and  had  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  packet  nmning  between 
Southampton  and  the  coast  of  France. 
He  still  had  a  bad  name  for  insulting 
and  ill-treating  his  passengers ;  and» 
what  is  curious,  he  again  received  a 
polishing  from  an  English  officer,  at 
Dieppe.  On  this  occasion,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  operator  was  an  officer 
of  the  engineers.  Whether  said  offi- 
cer came  ont  of  the  meUe  a  Cyclops — 
the  little  dog  fbi^ot  to  mention. 


CBAPTER  nil. 


The  morning  after  our  landing  from 
the  packet,  I  sought  ont,  and  with 
some  difiicnlty  discovered,  my  uncle's 
office;  where  I  was  very  cordially 
received  by  both  uncles,  and  very 
politely  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
department.      I   announced    myself 


prepared  to  start  forthwith  ibr  head- 
quarters ;  fully  expecting  to  be  off  that 
night,  or  next  day  at  latest.  Uncle 
No.  1  told  me  I  must  go  home  with 
him  to  dinner,  and  see  my  aunt  and 
cousins.  Uncle  No.  2  advised  me  to 
look  out  for  a  billet. 
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All  this  eonnded  ommons.  The 
sympatiiisiog  reader  is  already  ad- 
Tiaed,  thai  mj  progress  from  LiBbon 
to  headqaarters  was  not  quite  so 
expeditions  as  I  had  anticipated.  The 
canse  of  the  delay  was  this. 

My  dear  mother,  as  I  haye  abneady 
rdated,  had  oyemded  all  objections  to 
my  joining  the  Peninsular  army ;  and 
through  her  influence,  my  honoured 
father  gave  his  reluctant  consent. 
Shortly  aftor,  he  was  ordered  to  sea : 
liis  ahip  left  the  Downs ;  and  he  did 
not  return,  till  after  my  departure 
from  England.  As  the  time  of  my 
departure  drew  nigh,  my  dear  mother, 
left  to  her  own  cogitations,  began  to 
view  the  subject  in  a  very  different 
light.  In  short,  she  was  perfectly 
frightened  at  her  own  act ;  and,  when 
it  came  to  the  last,  wrote  off,  without 
my  knowledge,  a  letter  to  my  uncle 
No.  2,  entreating  him  by  all  means  to 
detain  me  at  Lisbon,  not  for  the  yroM 
to  send  me  up  the  country — in  short,  to 
keep  me  far  beycmd  the  sound,  let 
alone  the  range,  of  hostile  cannon. 
Her  letter,  posted  at  Deal  the  yery 
day  I  started  thence  for  London,  came 
out  to  Lisbon  by  the  same  conyeyance 
with  myself;  and  was  doubtless  in 
my  uncle's  hands,  when  I  presented 
mysdf  at  the  office.  Many  years 
after,  in  looking  oyer  some  old  corres- 
pondence, I  found  a  letter  of  hers  to 
my  £Rth^  at  sea,  reyealing  the  whole 
plot. 

Next  morning,  I  again  presented 
myself  still  expecting  to  receive  my 
orders,  and  be  off  slick  to  headquarters. 
Uncle  Ko.  2  was  there ;  hoped  I  had 
not  been  much  tormented  with  bugs 
and  fleas ;  pointed  out  a  desk  with  a 
high  seat;  and  informed  me — that 
was  my  place  1 

The  scene,  which  would  have  in- 
stantly appalled  the  whole  department, 
bad  I  giyen  expression  to  my  feelings, 
was  happily  prevented  by  one  reflec- 
tion, which  struck  me  just  in  time ; 
yiz.,  that  I  was  now  an  employe^  bound 
to  obedience  by  military  law,  and 
that  Nunky  was  my  commanding 
officer. 

I  sulkily  took  my  seat ;  and  Nunky 
kft  me  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
pleasing  process  of  mental  digestion. 
Presently,  he  stood  by  my  side  with 
a  huge  bundle  of  papers : — laid  the 
papers  on  my  desk. 


''  A  fortnight, "  said  he,  '<  wiU  pro- 
bably elapse  ere  you  can  proceed  to 
headquarters.  I  wish,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  would  just  see  what  you  can 
do,  in  arranging  these  conyalescent 
accounts.  We  could  not  spare  a  hand 
for  them,  and  they  haye  got  sadly 
into  arrear.  Do  try  what  you  can 
make  of  them." 

I  went  to  work ; — ^worked  hard  for 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
with  occasional  dhrections  from  my 
uncle,  the  confused  mass  of  accounts 
was  reduccMl  to  something  like  order. 
Still  nothing  was  said  about  my 
journey  to  h^quarters.  Fresh  work 
was  giyen  me,  which  took  another 
week.  I  began  to  get  regularly 
sayage — was  rapidly  turning  misan- 
thrope —  sympathised  with  George 
Barnwell.  Nunky  requested  my 
company  in  a  private  room. 
-  "You  came  out,"  said  he,  "ex- 
pecting to  go  up  the  country. " 

"  Yes ;  and  on  that  understanding 
I  applied  for  the  appouitment,  as  I 
expressed  in  my  letter  from  England. 
On  that  understanding  too,  unless  I 
mistook  the  reply,  my  services  were 
accented  ^' 

"  Weli,  G— , "  said  he,  "  I  put  it  to 
yourself.  The  fact  is,  those  plaguy 
conyalescent  accounts  have  given  us 
more  trouble  than  all  the  business  of 
the  office  besides.  Till  you  came  out, 
we  never  have  had  a  clerk  that  could 
do  them.  You  do  them  excellently. 
Of  course,  you  are  well  aware  the 
public  service  is  the  first  thing. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  yon 
perform  this  duty  so  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, your  uncle  J —  and  I  have 
come  to  the  determination — we  must 
keep  you  with  us  at  Lisbon. " 

This,  my  dear  madam,  with  the 
exception  of  being  crossed  in  love — 
and  to  that,  you  know,  we  all  are 
liable — ^was  my  first  serious  disap- 
pointment in  life.  Baulked  in  my 
schemes  of  military  glory — for  already, 
in  imagination,  I  was  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  had  mounted  a  breach,  and 
won  a  commission — I  had  now  but 
one  remedy ;  to  resign  my  clerkship, 
and  return  forthwith  to  England. 
And  this,  under  other  circumstances, 
I  should  doubtless  have  done.  But 
the  case,  as  I  then  viewed  it,  stood 
thus.  Here  were  my  two  dear  uncles, 
with  enormous  responsibility — that  of 
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dispensing  3>nd  accounting  for  the 
wliolo  ready-money  transactions  of 
the  Feninsalar  army ;  here  was  one 
miserable  branch  of  accounts,  which 
gave  them  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest ;  and  here  was  I,  the  only  lad 
that  could  tackle  it.  Though  that,  by 
the  bye,  was  just  so  much  soft  solder; 
for  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  gentle- 
men in  our  department,  who  could 
have  made  up  and  kept  the  conval- 
escent books  quite  as  well  as  myself, 
and  probably  far  better. 

Well;  bad  luck  to  the  shilling. 
There  was  no  i^emedy ;  so  I  settled  to 
my  work ;  devoting  my  leisure  hours, 
as  a  safety-valve,  to  the  farious  study 
of  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  This 
blew  off  my  wrath,  and  in  aft^r  years 
proved  of  good  service. 

But  I  rather  suspect,  gentle  reader, 
you're  a  bloody-minded  fellow,  and 
want  to  get  away  without  further 
bother  from  Lisbon  to  the  seat  of  war, 
among  shot  and  shells,  grape,  canis- 
ter and  congreves.  So,  cutting  it 
short,  I  shall  just  tell  you  how,  at  last, 
I  out-generalled  my  dear  uncle,  and 
broke  from  bondage.  After  that,  if 
youVe  no  objection,  we'll  be  off  at 
once  to  join,  the  army. 

Please  to  bear  in  mind,  then,  that 
I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  any  wish 
that  I  should  remain  at  Lisbon,  on  the 
part  of  my  honoured  parents,  or  either 
of  them.  Had  I  been  aware,  I  would 
have  acquiesced.  My  position,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  I  now  took 
of  it,  was  this.  My  parents  had  ac- 
ceded to  my  scheme  of  joining  the 
army:  my  uncles  had  brought  me 
out  upon  that  understanding,  and 
upon  no  other :  and  yet,  on  my  arrival, 
instead  of  forwarding  me  up  the 
country,  had,  for  no  earthly  reason 
that  I  could  discover,  detained  me  at 
Lisbon,  to  discbarge  a  duty  which,  it 
was  now  perfectly  clear,  might  quite 
as  well  have  been  committed  to  other 
hands.  This,  I  say,  being  my  actual 
view  of  the  case,  you  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  I  deemed  it  perfectly  fair 
to  employ  all  lawful  means  for  my 
own  enlargement  and  emancipation. 

An  opportunity  presented  itself,  in 
the  early  part  of  1814.  The  Allied 
army  was  now  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
south  of  France.  Convoys  of  specie 
had  been,  from  time  to  time,  des- 
patched to  headquarters ;  and  were 
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always  accompanied  by  a  clerk  or 
conductor  of  our  department,  who 
went  in  charge.  While  headquarters 
remained  in  Portugal,  or  were  not  far 
advanced  into  Spain,  this  duty  was 
considered  an  agreeable  change,  and 
was  rather  sought  than  shunnea.  But, 
as  the  distance  lengthened,  the  depart- 
mental view  of  the  subject  became 
different.  The  journey  was  now 
tedious,  and  began  to  be  deemed  un- 
safe. Reports  occasionally  reached 
us  of  British  officers  ill  treated,  rob- 
bed, or  murdered  on  the  road,  by  our 
brave  Spanish  allies.  OurcondnctorSf 
who  were  for  the  most  part  natives, 
began  to  be  very  subject  to  the  fever 
of  the  country.  Whenever  their  turn 
came  to  take  the  charge  of  treasure  to 
headquarters,  they  were  sure  to  have 
it.  Well ;  how  could  they  help  that  ? 
You  see,  it  was  an  intermittent  fever. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs,  another 
large  amount  of  specie  was  counted 
out,  packed,  and  all  ready  for  remit- 
tance :  and — ^no  conductor  being  forth- 
coming— one  of  my  fellow-clerks  re- 
ceived directions  to  make  the  usual 
preparations  for  attending  it  to  head- 
quarters. Obeyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  didn't  like  it  at  all.  Com- 
municated to  me  his  secret  sorrows — 
was  really  far  from  strong — ^would 
much  prefer  remaining  at  Lisbon. 
My  determination  was  taken :  I  volun- 
teer, as  his  snbstitatc.  Proposed  my 
plan,  to  which  he  assented  with 
hilarity. 

Still,  there  was  need  of  manage- 
ment. Had  I  spoken  to  Nunky  in 
private,  I  knew  full  well  I  should  be 
foiled.  Combining  persuasion  with 
authority,  he  would  discourage  the 
scheme,  and  I  should  have  no  course 
but  acquiescence.  So,  waiting  till 
office-hours,  I  took  my  usual  place, 
expecting  his  appearance  in  the  great 
room,  where  half-a-dozen  of  us  were 
seated  together  at  our  desks. 

His  step  was  heard  in  the  passage. 
Half-a-dozen  tongues  ceased  to  wag, 
and  half-a-dozen  pens  went  hard  to 
work,  while  half-a-dozen  noses  came 
into  close  contiguity  to  half-a-dozen 
official  documents.  Nunky  entered, 
took  his  seat,  and  commenced  the 
perusal  of  a  pile  of  letters.  I  stood 
beside  him. 

"Well,  G— ?" 

**  I  believe,  sir,  Mr  N —  has  re- 
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ceived  instrnctions  to  prepare  for  a 
jonmej  to  headqaarters.  Not  being 
in  very  good  health,  he  would  be  glad, 
with  yonr  permissioD,  to  remain  at 
I4sbon.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
offer  myself  as  his  substitate.'* 

Nanky  gave  me  a  look: — saw  at 
once  that  he  was  beat.  In  private, 
be  might  have  arged  his  objections : 
bat,  l^fore  the  whole  office,  he  conld 
not  appear  to  dissuade  me  from  taking 
my  tnm  at  a  duty,  now  considered 
anything  but  agreeable.  No  course, 
then,  remained  for  him,  but  to  signify 
his  consent.  ^*  Oh,  vexy  well,*'  said 
he,  ''  if  that's  the  way  youH'e  settled 
it  between  yourselves.  Of  course,  / 
can  have  no  objection.  Gret  the  usual 
advance^  then ;  draw  your  allow- 
ance for  a  mule  ;  and  have  all 
ready  for  starting  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.'* 

Exchanging  winks  with  my  fellow- 
subs,  right  and  left,  I  returned  trium- 
phant to  my  seat.  Nunky  remained 
a  few  minutes  at  his  desk,  evidently 
in  a  little  bit  of  a  fidget.  How  conld 
I  tell  that,  do  you  think,  when  I  sat 
with  my  back  to  him  ?  Oh,  I  suppose 
yon  never  were  a  clerk  in  a  public  of- 
fice. Else  you  wouldn't  require  to  be 
informed,  that  office- clerks  have  eyes 
in  the  back  of  their  heads.  When  the 
governor  is  present,  his  actions,  each 
and  all,  are  seen  and  chronicled  by 
every  subordinate  in  the  room.  And 
a  great  relief  it  is,  let  me  tell  you,  to 
the  tedium  of  public  business,  to  re- 
count, criticise,  and  dramatise  them, 
the  moment  he's  off.  Nunky  took  up 
a  letter,  and  began  to  read  it — ^laid  it 
down  unread — ^took  up  another — ^rose 
from  his  seat — sat  down  again — put 
on  his  hat — and  bolted. 

Dicky  Gossip-— a  Portuguese  clerk 
commonly  so  called — rushed  forthwith 
to  the  front  office,  and  returned  with 
equal  rapidity.  ''  Ah,  Mister  Y— , 
you  is  doane.  You  no  sail  go  up  to 
de  ooantree  deece  toim.  Your  oankle 
I  vos  see  him  git  into  him  coashe. 
Ah,  him  gallop  down  de  treet,  faster 
as  four  mules  can  carry  him.  Ah, 
Mister  Y— ,  I  sail  tell  you  vot  1" 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  re- 
ceived a  message  to  attend  my  uncle 
in  another  apartment.    He  met  me 


with   a  look   of  triumph,  which,  I 
feared,  boded  no  good. 

"Well,  G— ,"  said  he,  "I  wish 
you  had  mentioned  that  business  this 
morning  in  private.  Then,  you  know, 
we  would  have  talked  it  over  toge- 
ther. As,  however,  you  chose  to  ten- 
der your  services  in  the  public  room, 
of  course  I  w'as  forced  to  view  the 
thing  officially,  and  there's  no  remedy 
for  it.  You  have  volunteered  for 
headquarters,  and  to  headquarters 
you  must  go." 

"  Ob,  thank  you,  sir  1  thank  yon. 
That's  just  what  I  always  wished." 

"Just  what  you  always  wished? 
Of  course  I  know  that,  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  me,  Mr  G — .  Happy  to 
say,  though,  I  have  effected  one  ar- 
rangement, which  will  make  matters 
far  safer,  and  more  agreeable  too." 

"I  fear,  sir,  if  you  send  me  off 
without  the  treasure,  you  will  have 
some  difficulty — " 

"No,  no,  G — ;  you  and  the 
treasure  will  go  together;  that  of 
course.  But  the  fact  is,  I've  been 
thinking  those  Spanish  fellows  behave 
so  ill,  I'm  hardly  justified  in  forward- 
ing so  large  an  amount  of  specie  by 
land,  all  the  way  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Pyrenees.  In  short,  since  you  spoke 
to  me  this  morning,  I  have  been  on 
board  the  flag-ship — seen  the  admi- 
ral. You  and  the  treasure  go  to  Pas- 
sages in  a  frigate.  Beautiful  vessel — 
passed  under  her  stem  in  coming 
ashore." 

Alas,  my  object,  then,  was  only  half 
effected  1  I  was  to  join  the  army,  but 
not  to  travel  through  Spain.  Nonky 
saw  my  chagrin,  and  chuckled. 

"Come,  come,  Mr  G— ,"  said 
he,  "  you  beat  me  this  morning ;  now 
I've  beat  you.  So  make  up  your 
mind  to  a  voyage  by  his  Majesty's 
frigate  the  M — .  Be  quick  with 
your  arrangements,  for  she's  pre- 
pared to  sail  at  a  moment's  warning. 
We  shall  ship  the  treasure  instanter. 
So  everything  is  ready,  when  you 
are." 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  M— ,  a  silent  and 
admiring  spectator  of  a  grand  peri- 
strephic  panorama,  as  we  glided  down 
the  Tagus  under  enaj  sail. 
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CHAPTER  IXt 


No  ocenrrence  worthy  of  rec(Nnd  sig- 
nalised our  voyage  from  Lisbon  to 
Passages.  As  yoa  are  a  member  of 
the  Yacht  Club,  though,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  romantic  scenery,  follow 
my  advice,  and  treat  yourself,  some 
fine  week  in  the  summer,  to  a  ran 
along  the  north  coast  of  Spain — say 
from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  month  of 
the  Bidassoa.  By  the  bye,  hadn't  yon 
better  reverse  it  ?  An  awkward  tUng 
yoa*d  find  it,  to  catch  an  on-shore 
wind  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. What  wonld  become  of  you — 
ah,  and  what  wonld  become  of  that 
clever  little  craft  of  yoors,  the  Water 
Wagtail,  with  her  dandified  rig,  and 
her  enormous  breadth  of  beam,  and 
her  six  pretty  littie  brass  popguns  as 
bright  as  candlesticks,  should  a  stiff 
north-wester  surprise  you  on  that  hor- 
rid coast?  Won't  it  be  better,  then, 
to  secure  some  safe  roadstead — ^the 
Gironde  for  instance — make  that  your 
starting-point ;  choose  your  weather ; 
and,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Bis- 
cay and  Asturias,  have  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  you  are  ranning  out  of 
the  Bay,  and  not  ranning  into  it? 

That  I  leave  to  you.  But  depend 
npon  it,  if  you  visit  that  coast,  you 
will  see  not  merely  rocks,  not  merely 
mountains,  not  merely  wild  scenery ; 
bvt  scenery  so  peculiar  in  character, 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  the  like. 
Such  was  the  scenery  which,  on  a  fine 
day  towards  the  beginnmg  of  March, 
1814,  I  viewed  one  moraing  eariy, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
Beckenham,  third  lieutenant  of  the 
M — .  Mr  B.,  having  the  moraing 
watch,  and  thinking  it  dull  alone,  had 
persuaded  me  to  tura  out,  long,  long 
before  breakfast ; — ^as  he  said  the  night 
before,  ^'to  view  that  magnificent 
coast  at  daybreak  f  but,  as  he  oUig- 
ingly  informed  me  when  I  came  on 
deck,  **  that  he  might  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  my  agreeable  society." 

The  scene,  at  a  firat  glance,  rather 
disappointed  my  expectations.  ^^  Stu- 
pendous ridge  of  mountains  those  San- 
tillanos,  though,"  said  Mr  B.;  ^^  equal, 
I  should  think,  to  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves— of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  a 
continuation,  though  some  maps  of 
Spain  don't  show  it." 


The  view,  as  I  viewed  it,  had  a 
threefold  character.  First,  there  was 
the  coast  itself;  a  black  line,  occa- 
sionally diversified  with  specks  of 
white ;  this  line  a  ledge  of  rocks,  ex- 
tending along  shore  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  both  east  and  west.  The 
ocean-swell,  incessantly  rolling  in, 
though  the  morning  was  still,  thun- 
dered on  this  eteraal  sea-wall:  and 
the  surf,  of  which,  at  our  distance,  the 
eye  distinguished  nothing  but  those 
white  specks,  visible  finom  time  to 
time,  presented,  when  viewed  with  a 
glass,  every  conceivable  variety  and 
vagary  of  breaking  waves :  the  foaoi 
now  rushing  up  some  sloping  shelf, 
like  troops  storming  a  breach;  now 
arched  sublime  in  a  graceful  curve^ 
that  descended  in  a  smoking  deluge  of 
spray;  now  shooting  vertically  to  a 
columnar  hei^t,  as  though  the  breaker 
had  first  dashed  downwards  into  some 
dark  abyss,  and  then,  reveiberatedy 
flew  sky-high  in  a  pillar  of  firoth.  Be- 
yond this  line  of  rocks,  appeared,  «e- 
eondfy,  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  presenting^ 
nothing  very  remarkable,  either  in 
aspect  or  in  outline.  And  beyonci 
these  again,  further  up  the  country, 
appear^,  Mrdhf,  a  very  respectable 
and  loftier  range  —  mountains,  if 
you're  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  choose 
to  call  them  so. 

*^  So,  this  KB  your  ridge  of  moun- 
tains," said  I.  '« Stupendous?  I 
don't  call  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
feet  stupendous,  anyhow.  And  Pm 
inclined  to  think  you  might  look  down 
on  most  of  them,  at  that  altitude." 

*'You  don't  see  them,"  said  he. 
^*  You  are  looking  at  the  coast  range. 
Do  yon  perceive  nothing  beyond?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  few  light  clouds,*^ 
said  I,  ''in  the  sickly  Mne  of  the 
moraing  sky." 

"  Well,  look  at  them,"  replied  Mr 
B.  ''  View  those  clouds  attentively. 
Watch  whether  they  change  their 
shape,  as  cloi^s  usually  do,  when 
seen  near  the  horizon." 

I  watched,  but  there  was  no  visible 
change.  The  clouds  were  fixtures! 
Sure  enough,  those  faint,  pale  streak» 
above  the  hills,  that  gleamed  like 
aerial  patches  of  silver  vapour,  were 
no  other  than  the  lofty  summits  of 
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the  distant  SntKQsiios,  capped  with 
snow,  and  toociied  bj  the  bean  of 
eeriy  moniiog.  It  was  worth  a  turn- 
oat,  any  daj. 

Wellp  at  length  we  reached  Pas- 
sages.  Night  hid  closed  in,  before  we 
dropped  our  anchor  off  the  hsrfooar's 
month.  The  captain  dreaded  the  yery 
disaster  to  which  I  have  already 
allnded,  tiiat  of  being  caagfat  by  an  on- 
i^ore  wind  in  that  ngly  comer.  It  was 
settled,  therefore,  that  a  boat  should 
be  sent  at  <mce  to  announce  our  arrival, 
and  the  treasoie  landed  next  morning 
eaily,  in  order  that  the  frigate  might 
be  cSsr  with  the  least  dehiy  possible. 

Next  morning  early,  then,  the  trea- 
snre— doUaxs  packed  in  boxes,  one 
thonsand  dcdlan  in  a  bag,  two  bags 
in  a  box — was  brought  up  from  the 
hold,  and  stowed  in  three  boats  along- 
side. Making  my  best  bow  to  the 
captain,  and  tendering,  both  to  him 
and  to  his  staff,  my  sincere  and  grate- 
iul  acknowledgments  for  all  the  polite 
attentions,  &c.,  I  stepped  over  the 
side,  and  seated  myself  in  the  boat 
destined  for  my  conveyance.  In  the 
largest  boat,  which  also  contained 
the  largest  portion  of  the  treasure,  sat 
the  Hon.  Mr  Beekenham;  in  the 
next  was  a  middy ;  in  my  own,  which 
was  the  smalle^  were  only  about 
balf-a-doflen  boxes,  and  four  sailors 
to  poll  ashore.  Mr  B.  requested  me 
to  steer.  We  pulled  for  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  which  was  distinguish- 
able, at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by  an 
abrupt  and  narrow  deft,  dividing  two 
lofty  lulls;  and  by  a  line  of  foam, 
whidi  extended  right  across  the 
entrance,  wi^out  any  visible  q)en- 
ing. 

Three  boats  leaving  the  ship  in 
company,  there  was  a  race  of  course. 
Mine  was  astern,  havtug  been  brought 
dose  alongside  for  my  accommoda- 
tion, and  so  getting  the  last  start. 
The  race  was  commenced  by  middy, 
who,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  ought 
to  have  kept  astern  of  Mr  B.,  and 
therefore  tried  to  get  ahead  of  him. 
My  men,  seeing  the  contest,  began 
pulling  like  mad ;  and,  though  out- 
numbered by  the  crew  of  the  other 
boats,  yet  ours  being  light,  and  the 
weather  moderate,  soon  overtook  and 
passed  them.  We  pulled  away,  main- 
taining the  lead,  tiill  a  dull  roar,  like 
continued  thunder,  remhdded  us  that 


we  were  just  upon  the  bar.  There  it 
was,  right  ahead,  crossing  our  course, 
not  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  no 
passage  perceptible;  the  sea,  else- 
where comparativdy  tranqul,  tiiere 
swelling  and  raging,  like  a  mild-tem- 
pered man  in  a  passion ;  the  breakers 
curling,  flouncing,  tumbling  one  over 
the  other,  rolling  in  opposite  direc*- 
tions,  tilting  as  they  crossed,  and  fly- 
ing up  with  the  force  of  the  shock. 
How  were  we  to  pass  ?  or  by  what 
dodge  to  give  the  go-by?  My  men, 
excited  by  the  race,  would  have  led 
at  that  moment  into  Charybdis.  Still 
they  pulled,  onward,  onward,  to  all 
appearance  right  upon  the  reef.  The 
difficulty  was  solved,  like  many  other 
difficulties,  just  when  we  got  into  th& 
thick  of  it.  The  reef,  single  in  appear- 
ance, was  in  reality  double ;  tiiat  is 
to  say,  it  consisted  of  two  ledges,  one 
ledge  overiapping  the  other:  so  that,, 
just  at  the  instant  when  three  strokes 
more  of  the  oars  would  have  taken  us 
Into  the  midst  of  the  tnmblificatlon,  a 
narrow  opening,  with  comparatively 
smooth  water,  appeared  at  our  left;  a^ 
turn  of  the  rudder  brought  us  cleverly 
round  into  that  friendly  channel,  and 
the  next  moment  we  floated  on  the 
tranquil  surface  of  the  outer  harbour. 
The  luff-tackle  and  the  reefer,  as  if 
they  had  let  me  go  ahead  only  to  see 
how  a  landsman  could  torn  a  comer, 
now  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the 
race.  Raising  a  shout,  which  rang 
from  hiU  to  hill  in  the  deft  of  that 
narrow  roadstead,  then*  crews  gave 
way  again  with  redoubled  ardour. 
But,  having  gained  the  precedence 
outside,  we  easily  kept  it  in  smooth 
water,  and  led  in,  with  a  sweep, 
through  the  larger  harbour  to  the 
town.  There,  as  we  coasted  along,  I 
noticed  a  little  jetty ;  and  on  it,  in 
the  full  uniform  of  our  department,  a 
little  man,  who  was  anxiously  watch- 
ing our  approadi .  I  laid  my  boat  along- 
side, jumped  ashore,  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  Mr  Deputy-Pay- 
master-General Q — ,  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously known  at  Lisbon,  and  who  was 
now  in  charge  of  the  military  diest  at 
Passages.  Another  individual  whom 
I  had  met  at  Lisbon,  a  gentleman 
holding  office  in  a  department  attached 
to  the  army — suppose,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  call  him  "My  Friend"' 
— stepped  up  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he 
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had  come  by  accident,  was  amazinglj 
glad  to  see  me,  took  my  hand,  and 
greeted  me  with  many  smiles — begged 
I  wouldn't  think  of  tronbling  myself 
abont  a  billet — his  quarters  were  quite 
roomy  enough  for  two.  Had  I  a  mule? 
Shouldn't  be  able  to  get  one  in  all 
Passages.  Must  have  something.  He 
would  sell  me  a  pony  cheap. 

A  working  party  was  at  hand,  to 
convey  the  boxes  of  specie  from  the 
jetty  to  the  office,  which  was  estab- 
lished hard  by,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing  remittances  that  came  by  sea. 
A  guard  was  now  set,  and  the  sailors 
tamed  to,  handing  the  boxes  smartly 
cat  of  the  boats,  and  ranging  them  on 
terra  firma;  the  shore  party  began 
conveying  them  from  the  jetty  into 
the  office.  The  Hon.  Mr  Beckenham 
was  in  a  dreadfnl  fass  to  get  back  to 
the  frigate.  ^^  The  skipper  wants  to 
be  off  while  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the 
men  haven't  breakfasted," — nor  had 
he.  Up  came  my  commanding  officer 
just  at  the  moment,  and  hoped  Mr  B. 
and  the  middy  would  favour  us  with 
their  company  to  breakfast,  as  soon 
as  the  boxes  were  stowed. 

Mr  B.  glanced  circularly  at  the 
horizon,  looked  at  the  clouds,  looked 
at  the  flags  in  the  harbour,  looked  at 
the  clonds  again.  ^^  IJon't  think 
there's  any  sign  of  a  change  of  wind 
at  present,"  said  he.  "Blows  very 
steady  from  the  south,  sir,"  said  the 
middy.  The  boxes  were  housed;  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
and  walked  with  us  into  the  office. 
"My  friend"  also  received  an  invite, 
and  came  in  company. 

The  men  in  the  boats  were  supplied 
with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  ;  some 
enormous  Spanish  sausages,  byway 
of  a  relish,  delicious  Spanish  onions, 
as  mild  as  an  apple,  and  a  handsome 
allowance  of  bnUiant  draught  cider. 
By  all  means  ship  a  barrel,  if  you 
touch  at  Passages  ui  the  Water  Wag- 
tail. Mr  Q —  conducted  us  to  his 
private  apartment,  where  we  found  a 
substantial  breakfast  awaiting  us.  I 
walked  into  the  balcony,  which  looked 
towards  the  water ;  took  a  view  of  the 
men  in  the  boats.  All  had  their 
knives  out,  each  sat  in  an  attitude  of 
his  own,  the  cider  evidently  gave 
general  satisfaction,  the  prog  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  was   twofold — the 


race,  already  accomplished,  from  the 
frigate  to  the  jetty ;  and  the  race,  soon 
to  come  off,  from  the  jetty  to  the  fri- 
gate. "  My  friend "  stood  at  my 
elbow,  saw  me  laughing  at  Jack, 
laughed  himself — laughed  heartily. 
'^When  will  you  come  and  look  at 
the  pony?"  said  he.  Mr  Q —  sum- 
moned us  to  breakfast. 

Breakfast  over,  the  lieutenant  and 
his  aide-de-camp  took  their  leave.  I 
went  to  look  after  my  baggage,  of 
which  "my  friend"  had  taken  charge 
in  the  hurry  of  landing,  promisuig  to 
see  it  stowed  with  the  treasure,  where 
it  would  be  under  a  guard.  There 
was  the  guard,  and  there  was  the 
treasure ;  but  there  was  not  my  bag- 
gage. Found  him — demanded  an  ex- 
planation. "  Why,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  workmg  party  being  there,  he  had 
embraced  the  opportunity,  and  had 
sent  off  my  things  at  once  to  his  own 
billet.  We  might  as  well  go  there  at 
once.  Could  look  at  the  pony  by  the 
way."  Just  as  we  started,  my  com- 
manding officer  called  after  me,  "  Mr 
Y — ,  I  shall  want  you  to  give  me  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  trea- 
sure. You  may  as  well  do  so  before 
going  out.  Then  you  may  consider 
yourself  at  liberty  for  the  rest  of  the 
day."  I  accompanied  him  into  a  small 
room,  on  the  door  of  which  was 
wafered  "Private."  "My  friend" 
waited  outside,  in  the  street. 

"  Did  you  send  any  message  to  that 
gentleman  last  night,"  said  Mr  Q — ^ 
"  when  the  boat  came  ashore  from  the 
frigate?" 

"None  whatever,  sir.  I  didn't 
even  know  he  was  at  Passages." 

"  Wasn't  he  aware  that  you  were 
coming  from  Lisbon?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  could  be,  sir. 
For  it  wasn't  mentioned  there  till  the 
day  before  I  sailed ;  and  of  course  no 
intelligence  could  have  come  in  that 
time  by  land." 

"  Then  he  didn't  meet  you  this 
morning  by  appointment?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  The  meeting 
was  quite  casual." 

"  Casual?  He  was  waiting  about 
here  for  an  hour  before  you  landed ; 
running  into  the  office,  oot  of  the 
office,  poking  his  nose  into  every  cor- 
ner—couldn't think  what  he  wanted. 
Oh,  I  suppose  he  must  have  fallen  in 
with  the  second  lieutenant  yesterday 
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eTening.  That's  how  he  heard  of  yon^ 
no  doubt.    Old  cronies,  I  suppose." 

*^  Not  at  all,  sir.  We  met  twice  at 
LisboD.  That's  all  that  I  ever  saw 
of  turn,  till  this  morning." 

^^ Indeed!  Well,  he  seems  very 
attentive.  Does  he  appear  to  have 
any  object?  What  was  he  saying  to 
yon  in  the  balcony? 

^*  Said  something  abont  a  pony  he 
wants  to  sdl.    That  was  all,  sir." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mr  Q— .  The  "  oh  " 
came  ont  something  like  a  groan  a 
yard  long,  first  forte,  then  minnendo, 
with  the  forefinger  applied  laterally 
to  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  one  eye 
sapiently  half-dosed.  ^'Ay,  ay;  I 
see.  That's  what  he's  after,  no  doubt ; 
he  wants  you  to  buy  Sancho.  Well, 
Xierhape  you  can't  do  better.  I  know 
the  pony  wtiil.  Doubt  whether  you'll 
find  anything  else  to  suit  you  in  all 
Passages.  A  mule,  indeed,  would 
answer  your  purpose  better ;  but  the 
price  of  mules  is  enormous.  Haye 
youdrawn  your  allowance  for  a  horse  ?  " 
"No,8ir.  Aslcame  by  water,  and  dol- 
lars are  cumbersome,  I  thought  it  best 
to  defer  that  till  I  reached  Passages." 

'*  Oh,  very  well;  it's  all  right,  then. 
Mr  Y — ^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
to  you ;  let  me  know  before  you  close 
the  bargain.  Till  then,  the  eighty 
dollars  are  as  well  in  my  hands  as  in 
yours.  Horses  will  soon  be  dog- 
cheap.  Few  to  be  had  in  Spain  for 
love  or  money ;  lots,  though,  in 
France.  Once  at  headquarters,  yon 
may  mount  yourself  ad  Ubitum ;  and 
the  pony  will  do  well  enough  to  carry 
yon  up.  Well,  Mr  Y — ^  with  regard 
to  quarters,  the  town  is  so  full,  I  was 
thinking  we  must  try  and  accommo- 
date you  here.  But  as  Mr  what's* 
his-name  has  made  the  offer,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  say  this  to  you — ^you  had 
better  accept  it." 

"  Will  yon  look  at  the  invoice  of 
the  treasure,  now,  sur?  Or  shall  I 
bring  it  to-morrow?" 

"  Show  it  me  now.    Any  gold  ?  " 

^*  All  sUver,  sir ;  dollars,  half- 
dollars,  and  quarters." 

''What's  this?  Eight  bags  of  a 
thousand,  halves ;  twelve  bags,  quar- 
ters; five  bags,  small  mixed.  Why, 
it  will  take  us  an  age  to  count  it  all." 

**  My  fingers  were  sore  with  count- 
ing, before  I  left  Lisbon,  sir." 

**  Yes ;  and  they  must  be  sore  again, 
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before  you  leave  Passages.  Glad  to 
find  you  have  had  practice,  though. 
Shouldn't  mind  the  dollars:  a  mid- 
dling hand,  you  know,  can  count  his 
thirty  thousand  a- day ;  but  that  small 
mix^  takes  no  end  of  time.  Well, 
Mr  Y — ,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
lo  you — hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
start  for  headquarters,  in  charge  of 
treasure,  this  day  week  at  latest.  If 
I  can  get  you  off  a  day  or  two  earlier, 
all  the  better.  But  the  money  must 
be  counted ;  the  boxes  must  be'looked 
to  and  repaired.  And  then  the  mules 
— why,  you'll  want  sixty  at  least.  Let 
me  see.  Nearer  eighty,  unless  I  can 
take  part  of  the  silver,  and  give  you 
doubloons.  Well,  I'll  see  old  Capsi- 
cum in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and 
ascertain  what  mules  he  can  let  me 
have.  Be  here  to-morrow  at  ten,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more 
about  it." 

Delighted  to  hear  once  more  the 
name  of  Capsicum,  and  doubting 
whether  to  call  on  him,  or  wait  till 
we  met,  I  was  leaving  the  room  to 
rejoin  ''my  friend"  in  the  street, 
when  Mr  Q —  called  me  back. 

"  Of  course,  you  know,  Mr  Y— ," 
said  he,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  a  fair  bargain.  Make  your  own 
agreement  for  the  pony.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  party  who 
wishes  to  sell,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  disparage  a  gentleman  attached 
to  any  department  of  the  British  army. 
Only  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this  to 
you — ^keep  your  weather-eye  open. 
Good  morning." 

"  My  friend  "  and  I  walked  off  to- 
gether to  the  stable.  His  Portuguese 
servant,  Antonio,  was  in  attendance, 
led  out  the  pony,  walked  him,  trotted 
him,  led  him  in  again.  The  pony,  I 
thought,  was  a  respectable  pony 
enough ;  not  in  bad  condition,  neither ; 
raUier  small,  though,  for  a  rider  six 
feet  high.  His  legSs,  supple,  well- 
turned,  and  slender,  were  decidedly 
Spanish.  But  the  barrel,  round, 
bulging,  and  disproportionably  large ; 
the  hum-drum,  steady,  bustnesa^i/te 
pace  ;  the  tail,  long,  thick,  and  coarse, 
the  drooping  neck,  the  great  hairy 
ears,  the  heavy  head,  the  lifeless  eye, 
and  the  dull,  unmeaning  cast  of 
countenance,  betokened  rather  a  Gallic 
origin.  I  declined  giving  an  imme- 
diate answer  as  to  purchasing.   "My 
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friend,"  with  a  Ungh,  said  I  was  quite 
right ;  and  we  walked  off  together  to 
his  billet.  "Very  doll  place,  this 
Passages,"  said  he.  '^  Shall  be  happy 
to  go  with  yon  across  the  harbour, 
and  show  you  the  market.  By  the 
bye,  of  course,  before  yonleaye,  yoa*ll 
take  a  view  oi  St  Sebastian.  There 
stands  the  poor  old  town,  all  knocked 
to  sma^,  just  as  it  remained  after  the 
siege.  If  you  wish  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  tremendous  effect  of 
cannon-balls,  ride  oyer  by  aU  means. 
Yon  may  get  there  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour,  upon  the  pony." 

We  now reached^^  my  friend^s  "  quar- 
ters, which  consisted  of  one  long, 
narrow  room,  with  a  couple  of  win- 
dows at  the  end  nearest  the  street, 
and  a  couple  of  alcoves  at  the  other, 
each  alcove  containing  a  veiy  humble 
bed.  As  to  the  windows,  you  are 
not  to  understand  by  the  term  win- 
dow, bless  your  heart,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  glass,  sashes,  or  window- 
frame  ;  but  simply  a  stone  opening  In 
the  stone  wall,  with  nothing  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain,  but  a  pair  of 
old  clumsy  shutters,  which  were  far 
from  shutting  hermetically.  The 
whole  furniture  of  the  apartment  con- 
sisted of  a  ship^s  stove,  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  transports  in  the  harbour ; 
a  door  laid  on  two  trestles,  to  serve 
as  a  table ;  and,  on  each  side  of  the 
said  table,  a  bench.  Yet  often,  when 
the  troops  were  engaged  in  active 
service,  such  accommodations  as  ours 
would  have  been  deemed  a  luxury;  and 
many  a  wrangle  arose  for  far  worse 
quarters.  I  noticed  that  the  trestles 
and  benches,  which  consisted  of  rough 
deal,  hastily  knocked  together,  looked 
new.  This  "  my  friend  "  explained,  by 
informing  me  that  the  captain  of  the 
transport  had  lent  him  his  carpenter. 
Having  seen  to  my  baggage,  whidi 
was  all  right,  and  ascertained  that  we 
had  four  hours  to  dinner,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  cutting  my  stick, 
having  inwardly  formed  my  deter- 
mination to  be  off  at  once  on  foot,  and 
take  a  view  of  St  Sebastian.  Six  or 
seven  months  had  now  elapsed  since 
St  Sebastian  was  stormed  and  ta^en 
by  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces. 

Less  than  an  hour^s  walk  brought 
me  to  the  scene  of  that  fierce,  and, 
for  a  period,  doubtful  conflict.  The 
road  was  closed  up  by  hills,  which 
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afforded  no  opportunity  for  a  prospect; 
and  not  a  soul  did  I  meet  in  the 
whole  distance.  All  at  once  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  battered  and  demo- 
lished fortress.  Imagine  a  town 
knocked  to  pieces.  Imagine  this 
town  suddenly  presenting  itsSf  toyonr 
view.  The  road  unexpectedly  opened 
upon  a  sandy  plain,  on  whidi  rose  a 
few  eminences,  called  the  Chofres, 
that  had  afforded  a  position  for  some 
of  the  breaching  batteries  of  the 
besiegers ;  at  the  extremity  of  this 
plain  ran  the  river  Urumea,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  sea ;  and  on 
an  isthmus,  beyond  the  river,  stood 
St  Sebastian.  It  stood  like  a  city  in 
the  desert.  All  was  solitude  and 
desolation.  The  town,  though  it 
had  contained  many  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, at  this  moment  afforded  no 
visible  indication  of  human  residence. 
It  was  not  forsaken;  yet  nothing 
could  I  discover  of  the  tokens  which 
usually  indicate  life  and  activity  as 
we  approadi  the  abodes  of  men—- on 
the  road,  neither  vehicles,  nor  cattle, 
nor  human  beings.  I  was  alone,  and 
the  city  was  solitary.  No ;  here,  at 
my  feet,  upon  the  sandy  plain,  was  a 
memorial,  at  least,  of  man  and  of  his 
doings.  A  rise  in  the  level  had  been 
washed  down  at  its  edge  by  the  rains 
of  winter;  and,  projecting  from  the 
crumbling  bank,  appeared  the  bleached 
and  ghastly  remains  of  a  human 
being ;  doubtless  one  out  of  the  mul- 
titudes who,  having  fallen  in  the 
siege,  had  been  consigned  to  a  shallow 
and  hasty  grave.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  sight  arrested  my  steps. 
Remember,  it  was  the  first  victim  of 
war  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  Nay, 
more;  it  invested  the  whole  panorama 
with  a  new  character.  I  stood,  aa 
it  were,  surveying  a  vast  cemetery,  the 
soil  now  conceaQng  in  its  bosom  the 
multitudes  who,  not  long  before»  had 
drenched  its  surface  with  their  blood* 
Entering  the  town,  I  did  indeed  see 
before  me,  as  ^^  my  friend  "had  said, 
''the  tremendous  effect  of  cannon- 
bidls."  Yet  that  was  not  the  whole : 
destruction  appeared  in  a  threefold 
aspect.  The  batteries  had  knocked 
houses  and  defences  into  rubbish  and 
dust ;  the  mines  had  torn  up  the 
w(»k8  from  their  foundations ;  and  a 
general  coiiflagration  had  ravaged  the 
whole  town.    The  soene  was  sombre 
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and  oppressive.  War  had  now  ad- 
Yanoed  his  pavilion  into  other  lands ; 
but  here  had  left  in  chai^  two  vast 
and  hideous  sentinels — Desolation 
and  Silence !  I  passed  through  some 
of  the  principal  streets,  in  which  the 
fallen  stones  had  been  piled  on  each 
«de,  to  make  a  thorooghfare ;  and 
walked  along  the  ramparts,  where 
some  of  the  dead  were  still  visible, 
paartiall J  covered  bv  fragments  of  the 
nuned  masonry.  No  living  creature 
did  I  encounter,  save  one,  a  miserable 
object,  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  nni- 
form,  iq[>parenU7  an  invalid,  recover- 
ing firom  wonnds  or  uckness.  On  my 
approaching  him,  he  appeared  unwil- 
ling to  speak  or  be  spoken  to.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  explain  why  a  Span- 
iard, meeting  an  Englishman  on  the 
walls  of  St  Sebastian,  should  feel  little 
disposed  for  conversation.  And  so  I 
visited  t]ieplace,in^[>ected  the  fortifica- 
tions, andretuined  to  Passages,  with- 
out exchanging  a  word  with  any  one. 

^*Myfriend,"inlionourof  my  arrival, 
had  invited  a  brace  of  dinner-guests : 
one,  like  myself  a  clerk  of  the  military 
chest,  the  other  a  young  hospital 
mate.  Our  dinner  was  excellent; 
Irish  stew,  a  Passages  hare,  and 
an  enormous  omelet,  all  cooked  by 
Antonio ;  capital  draught  dder ;  with 
the  cheese,  two  bottles  of  English 
porter  as  a  particular  treat;  and 
AndaluBJin  wine  ad  libitum. 

I  must  here  say  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  stew.  A  standing  dish 
at  headquarters  was  that  Irish  stew. 
Amongst  the  followers  of  the  army 
were  a  number  of  youths,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  principally  the  latter,  age 
firom  sixteen  to  twenty,  happy,  on  the 
small  consideration  of  a  few  dollars 
per  month,  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
Senhor  Inglez  who  would  hire  them. 
Meet  of  the  clerks  attached  to  head- 
quarters had  a  servant  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  each  clerk  was  entitled 
to  draw  double  rations,  the  arrange- 
ment was  convenient.  It  was  the 
chief  business  of  this  servant,  to 
discharge  the  two  very  congeniid 
dnties  of  groom  and  cook ;  and  no 
one  was  eligible  to  the  office  who 
could  not  make  Irish  stew.  ^^  Well, 
Pedro,  what's  ibf  dinner  to-day  ?''— 
The  answer  was  invariable,  ^*  Oirish- 
tooJ'  The  ration  beef— it  was 
generally  beef—- was  popped  into  a 


saucepan  with  anything  else  that 
came  to  hand — ^bread,  onions,  leeks, 
potatoes  if  you  could  get  them,  and  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  whole ; — 
then  stewed.  Whatever  the  ingre- 
dients, still  it  was  ^^  Ourish-too." 
Now--perhaps  the  idea  never  struck 
you — the  true  difference  between 
English  and  foreign  cookery  is  just 
this :  in  preparing  butcher's  meat  for 
the  table,  the  aim  of  foreign  cookery 
is  to  make  it  tender,  of  Eng^h,  to 
make  it  hard.  And  both  systems 
equally  effect  their  object,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  on  each  side.  The  butcher's 
meat,  which  you  buy  abroad,  is  tough, 
coarse-grained,  and  stringy  ;  yet 
foreign  cookery  sends  this  meat  to 
table  tender.  The  butdier's  meat 
which  yon  buy  in  England  is  tender 
aiough  when  it  comes  home;  but 
domestic  cookery  sends  it  up  hard. 
Don't  tell  me  the  hardness  is  in  the 
meat  itself.  Nothing  of  the  kind :  it's 
altogether  an  achievement  of  the 
English  cuisine,  I  appeal  to  a  leg  of 
mutton,  I  appeal  to  a  beef-steak,  as 
they  usually  come  to  table ;  the  beef 
half-broiled,  the  mutton  half-roasted. 
Judge  for  yourself.  The  underdone 
portion  of  each  is  tender ;  the  portion 
that's  dressed  is  hard.  Argal,  the 
hardness  is  due  to  the  dressing,  not  to 
the  meat :  it  is  a  triumph  of  domestic 
cookery. — Q.E.D .  Well ;  if  time  was 
short — say,  a  meal  to  be  prepared  on 
coming  in  from  a  march,  the  rations 
not  issued  till  three  hours  after,  and 
Pedro  ordered  to  '^  make  haste,  and 
get  dinner  depresM,'*^ — why,  then,  to 
appease  the  wolf  in  your  stomach, 
the  Irish  stew  was  ready  in  no  time 
— boiled  like  fury— dished  up  in  half 
an  hour.  In  that  case,  yon  got  it  in 
the  genuine  English  style — done  in  a 
hurry :  the  broth  watery  and  thin,  the 
potatoes  bullets,  and  the  ^aui^t  shrunk, 
indurated,  screwed  up  into  tough 
elasticity,  by  the  sudden  application 
of  a  strong  heat,  and  the  potent  effect 
of  hard  boiling.  Engage  a  ^'  good  plain 
cook" — tell  her  to  boil  a  necSc  of 
mutton— that  will  show  you  what  I 
mean.  All  London  necks  of  mutton 
come  to  table  crescents— regularly 
curled.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
were  in  quarters,  or  the  troops  halted 
a  day,  then  you  got  your  Irish  stew 
after  the  foreign  fashion.  Breakfast 
cleared  away,  your  horse  is  brought 
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to  the  door,  that  you  may  ride  a  few 
miles  forwards,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
operations,  or  ogle  Soult  through  a 
telescope.   Pedro  then  commences  his 


[Jan. 

snch  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  confu- 
sion, I  can  hardly  recollect  anything 
distinctly  enough  to  tell  it.  I  got  into 
the  town  almost  immediately  after 


culinary  operations  forthwith.  The  beef    the  troops,  to  look  after  the  wounded ; 
and  what-not  besides — is  whipped    just  those  that  required  to  be  operated 


into  the  saucepan  ;  the  saucepan  is  set 
among  the  embers  upon  the  hearth :  and 
there  it  stands — not  boiling — ^scarcely 
simmering — suppose  we  say  digesting 
— throughout  the  forenoon,  and  till 
you  are  ready  to  eat.  Long  before 
dinner,  savoury  steams  announce  a 
normal  process  of  the  cuisine^  a  pro- 
cess both  leisurely  and  effectual.  At 
length,  crowned  with  laurels,  and,  like 
all  heroes,  hungry  after  fighting,  you 
return  from  the  skirmish  in  front, 
having  barely  escaped  a  stray 
cannon-ball  that  made  your  horse — 
oh,  did^nt  it  ? — spin  round  like  a  teeto- 
tum. The  rich  repast  awaits  you — 
the  whole  is  turned  out,  and  smokes 
upon  the  table — ^the  houilli  is  tender, 
the  '^  jus^*  appetising  and  substantial, 
the  tout-ensemble  excellent.  And  if, 
with  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  in  the 
concern,  Pedro  has  slipped  in  a  hand- 
ful or  so  of  garlic,  why,  you  live  all 
day  in  the  open  air — ^so  it  doesn't 
much  signify. 

Well,  so  much  for  Irish  stew.  We 
wound  up  the  evening  with  ship- 
biscuit  and  brandy-and-water — ^ration 
brandy — ^French — superb.    What  an 


on  at  once.  Found  my  way  into  a 
by-street ;  came  among  some  of  our 
fellows,  who  were  carrying  on  such  a 
game,  drinking,  plundering,  firing  at 
the  inhabitants,  and  I  don't  know 
what- all  besides,  I  was  glad  enough 
to  escape  with  my  life,  and  got  out  of 
the  place  as  fast  as  I  could.  Don't 
really  remember  any  particular  occur- 
rence to  relate.  Oh,  yes ;  just  as  I 
was  coming  away,  I  saw  one  old 
woman — beg  pardon ;  ought  to  have 
said  elderly  gentlewoman— pinned  to 
a  post  with  a  bayonet,  for  defending 
her  daughter's  virtue." 
Well,  gentlemen,  said  "my  friend," 
"  I  also  will  relate  an  incident,  con- 
nected with  that  dreadful  day.  But, 
first  of  all,  I  must  show  you  some- 
thing. What,  would  you  say,  is  the 
value  of  that,  doctor?"  He  pro- 
duced a  very  handsome  diamond  ring. 
"  Worth  fifty  dollars  at  least,"  said 
the  doctor,  holding  it  to  the  lamp. 
"  I  say,  uforth  it ;  that  is,  in  the  trade. 
Would  sell,  in  Bond  Street,  for  more 
than  double  that  price,  as  they'd  set  it 
in  London."  The  doctor,  Ishould  men- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  fashionable  watch  - 


exchange  for  the  horrid  agoardenie  of    maker— bore  the  sobriquet  of  Tick. 
Lisbon,  that  excoriated  your  palate,         "  Well,  "  continued    my    friend. 


indurated  your  gizzard,  and  burnt  a 
hole  in  your  liver  I  I  happened  to 
mention  my  morning  visit  to  St  Sebas- 
tian. Ail  my  three  companions  had 
seen  St  Sebastian  during  the  siege — 
were  present  at  the  storming.  "  ^rry 
I  was  not  ordered  up  in  time,"  said  I. 

"You'll  never  see  anything  like 
that,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  can't  you  tell  me  something 
about  it?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  he ;  "  rather  too 
late  for  that  to-night.  I  must  be 
moving." 

"  Come,  gentlemen ;  mix  another 


"  how  do  you  think  I  became  possessed 
of  that  ring?  Just  after  the  town 
was  carried,  I  watched  a  lull  in  the 
firing  from  the  castle,  and  went  in 
over  the  breach.  Only  one  or  two 
round-shot  fell,  as  I  was  climbing  up. 
Met  there'an  English  sailor,  a  man-of- 
war's  man,  coming  along  in  high  good 
humour,  perhaps  a  little  the  worso 
for  liquor.  He  was  shouting,  laugh- 
ing, holding  up  his  two  hands,  as  if  he 
wanted  me  to  look  at  them.  The 
fellow  had  been  plundering;  plundering 
a  jeweller's  shop.  * ^  Now  I'm  dressed 
out  for  a  ball,"  said  he,  "  all  for  one 


tumbler  round,"  said  "my  friend."  "If    like  a  Spanish   lady."     What  d'ye 


we  cannot  gojnto  particulars,  at  least, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Y — ,  let  us 
each  relate  some  one  incident,  which 
%ve  witnessed  when  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm.  Come,  doctor;  you  shall 
begin," 
"Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  was 


think  he  had  done?  All  his  fingers, 
both  hands,  were  covered  down  to  the 
tips  with  splendid  rings,  rings  set 
with  precious  stones,  as  thick  as 
curtain  -  rods.  Brilliants,  rubies, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  he  had  stuck 
them  on,  one  after  the  other,   till 
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there  was  no  room  left.  Told  him 
rd  bnj  them:  offered  him  a  dollar 
for  the  lot ;  two  dollars ;  fire  dollars. 
*  Ayast,'  said  he,  *•  Tm  a  gentleman. 
DonH  want  none  of  yoor  damps, 
messmate.  Shouldn't  mind  giving  yon 
one,  though,  for  good  lade.  Here, 
ti^e  this  big  mu'  It  was  a  great 
ng^T  Brazilian  topaz.  '  No,  no,' 
saidi;  'give  me  this  little  one.'  He 
gave  it  me ;  I  thanked  him ;  and  he 
walked  away,  laughing  and  shouting. 
— Worth  fifty  dollars,  you  say.  Is  it 
though,  doctor  ?  For  forty-five  down, 
yon  shall  have  it." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply;  and, 
for  a  few  seconds,  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  "  Come,  Mr  Fagador  senior," 
said  he;  ^Tve  got  three  gunshot 
wounds,  an  ague,  and  a  dysentery. — 
Most  see  them  aU,  before  I  go  to  bed. 
Please  to  proceed." 

*'  I  think,"  said  my  fellow-clerk, 
"  oar  host  had  a  good  chance  of  being 
shot,  when  he  mounted  the  breach ; 
for  the  French,  I  remember,  kept  up 
a  fire  on  all  who  passed  that  way, 
long  after  it  was  carried.  You're  sure 
you  got  that  ring  on  the  breach,  are 
you?  ....  I,  also,  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  after  I  got  into  the  town. 
I  was  walking  up  one  of  the  streets, 
and  passed  a  wine-shop,  where  a  lot 
of  our  fellows  were  assembled,  within 
and  without.  A  few  yards  beyond 
was  a  comer ;  another  street  crossed. 
Just  at  the  crossing,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  lay  an  English  soldier,  dead. 
There  was  nothing  particular  in  that ; 
for  I  had  passed  several  dead  before, 
as  I  came  along.  Walking  on,  I 
noticed  two  solmers  looking  at  me 
and  talking.  *  Better  tell  him,  then,' 
said  one  of  them.  'Tell  him  your- 
self,' said  the  other ;  *•  I  shan't  tell 
him.  He's  only  a  commissary.'  Just 
before  I  reached  the  comer,  some  one 
gently  laid  hold  of  my  arm.  I  turned 
round.  It  was  that  officer  of  the  en- 
gineers— Gabion — yes.  Captain  Ga- 
bion. *•  Wouldn't  advise  you  to  go 
beyond  the  comer,'  said  he, — '  Why 
not  ?'  said  I.  ^  Don't  you  see  that  man 
lying  on  the  road?'  said  he.— 'Any 
danger?'  said  I.  'I'll  soon  let  you 
see  that,'  said  he : '  have  the  kindness 
to  lend  me  your  hat.'  I  gave  him  my 
hat— staff-hat— bought  it  new  at  Vit- 
toria.  He  stepped  forward,  held  it 
out  by  one  end,  just  poked  about  half 
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of  it  beyond  the  comer.  Crack !  a 
rifle-bullet  came  dean  through  it. 
*  The  French,'  said  he,  '  still  occupy 
that  street.  I  set  a  sentry  here  just 
now,  to  keep  people  from  passing  on. 
But  he's  off;  plundering,  I  suppose,  or 
gettinff  drank.  I'm  sorry  for  your 
hat,  though.'  Rum  trick,  that  of 
Captain  Gabion's,  I  must  say.  I 
thought  it  very  unkind.  Kept  me 
from  getting  shot  ,*  much  obliged  to  him 
for  that.  But  spoiled  my  new  staff- 
hat — cost  me  ten  dollars." 

''Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "that's 
just  what  he  is;  always  up  to  some 
practical  piece  of  wit,  and  ^ve  as  a 
judge.  Grave  ?  I  should  rather  say 
melancholy.  Such  a  fellow  for  Joking, 
too  I  Why,  he'd  crack  a  joke  if  a  shell 
was  fizzing  at  his  feet.  One  of  the 
coolest  officers  in  the  service." 

"  Where  is  Captain  Gabion  now  ?  " 
said  I. 

"Oh,  somewhere  in  advance," 
said  the  doctor;  "yon  may  be  sure 
of  that ;  somewhere  with  the  troops 
in  the  south  of  France.  He  and  his 
friend,  that  major  of  the  artillery,  had  a 
narrow  escape,  though,  in  the  winter. 
Must  needs  go  paying  a  moming  visit 
to  a  French  family  just  this  side  of  St 
Jean  de  Luz,  before  the  enemy  were 
driven  across  the  Nivelle.  Just  escap- 
ed a  party  of  them  by  hard  riding. 
Don't  see,  though,  that  your  hat,  Au* 
Fagador,  is  much  the  worse,  merely 
for  being  pinked." 

"  It  makes  people  stare  so,"  said 
he,  "  that's  all  I  care  about.  Looks 
just  exactly  as  if  one  had  been  shot 
through  the  head." 

"  Shouldn*t  mind  giving  you  my 
new  foraging  cap  and  a  dolmr  for  it," 
said  "  my  friend."  Again  there  was  a 
short  silence.  It  was  dear,  in  fact,  that 
"  my  friend's"  disposition  to  barter  and 
bargain  was  not  altogether  admired. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  you 
have  all  been  good  enough  to  tell  me 
something  about  St  Sebastian.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  something.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  dead  man  swim  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  a  dead  man  fioat,"  said 
the  doctor ;  "  never  saw  one  swim." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  saw  this  mor- 
ning. And  you  may  see  it  to-moirow, 
if  you  choose  to  go  and  look.  I'll  teU 
yon  how  it  was.  The  tide  was  up, 
and  the  river  Uramea  nearly  full. 
I  was  standing  on  that  part  of  the 
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sampBrt^  where,  u  jou  Imow,  the 
inbhish  dldodged  b/  the  springinff  of 
tiie  mhie  is  shot  down  hite  the  bed  of 
^e  ri^er.  In  tiiat  vaat  hei^,  no 
donbt  many  of  Ae  stommig  partf 
ibund  ft  graver  whore  they  stOl  lu 
bmied,  vnder  tane  vpon.  toae  of  liuit- 
tered  maeeny.  iir  some  instanoest 
however,  tiie  saffeiere  were  not  en- 
tirely overwhetaned  by  tiie  exphnion ; 
moA  their  nmaiDe  are  still  pwtly 
▼iaihie,  hleaehed  by  the  sen  and  wmd. 
The  water  wae  peifeetly  dear;  yon 
might  see  tiie  rodcs  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  My  eye,  measuring  the 
idiattered  pile  on  which  I  was  standing, 
mechanknlly  descended  from  its  snm- 
mk  to  its  base,  whieh  jnts  ont  to  into 
the  liver.  Just  underwater,  I  noticed 
Bomediing  hi  motion.  The  appearance 
attracted  my  attentieB.  Descending 
the  moand  to  the  water's  edge,  what 
do  you  think  I  saw?  A  man  half 
emerging  from  the  ftvgments,  and 
swimming,  yes^  swimming  beneath  the 
smtee,  striking  out  with  both  hands, 
asif  straggling  to  get  free.  So  visible 
was  the  olije^  so  disttectly  I  saw 
every  movement^  my  first  impnise 


WM  to  step  down  into  the  water,  dmg 
him  oat  from  the  rubbish  before  he 
was  drewned,  and  land  him  on  terra 
ftnmf.  I  looked  again — h»  wae  long 
past  drewning.  There  he  hod  swnav 
othif^  wateTreverf  day  smoe  Ito  eif^ 
was  stomed,  and  the  miae  wns 
spnmg;  His  b(mes,  half  bored  of  fleri^ 
were  still  held  tR)gether  by  <tie  lig»> 
ments;  tiie  mine,  by  its  explosion, 
had  bvied  him  np  to  the  mid^ ;  bot 
from  the  loins  he  was  free :  the  play 
of  the  wares  tossed  him  to  sod  fro ; 
the  water,  in  its  flux  and  reiox,  new 
canght  his  arms  and  spread  tiiem  e«t 
from  his  sides  to  tiiehrmU  extent,  now 
broaght  them  back  i^gain: — anybody 
would  have  said  it  was  a  man  swim- 
ming. Well,  I  riiall  dream  of  it  to«- 
night.  I  sliaii  again  be  stendmg  en 
ttaat  breach  before  da^^t;  finsyl 
see  the  dead  man  swinuA^^  out  be- 
neath  my  itet ;  and  perhaps  hear  him 
eaUing  ror  hdp  under  water.  Only 
hope  I  mayn't  fiuicy  it's  mysdf." 

^^Ifs  snioas,**  said  the  doctor, 
'^  when  ai^Blow  first  j<Mns,  how  a  thing 
of  thai  kind  strikes  bim  as  remarkable. 
WeU,  good  ni^t  alL" 


AMBBICAN  ABVKATUIUB. 


Ttaax  is  a  chus  of  ISteratore 
peculiarly  American,  and  unlikely  to 
be  rivalled  or  imitated  to  any  great 
extent  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for 
idiich  we  entertain  a  strong  predileo* 
Hon.  It  is  the  literature  of  the  forest 
and  the  pndrie,  of  the  Indian  camp 
and  the  backwood  settlement,  of  the 
tnq[>per'8  hunting  ground,  and,  we 
now  most  add,  of  the  GaUfoniian 
gold  mine.  It  comprises  the  exploits 
and  narratives  of  the  pioneer  in  the 
Far  West,  and  the  squi^r  in  Texas ; 
of  the  military  volunteer  in  Mexico, 
andtiie  treasure-seekiag  adventurer 
on  the  auriforous  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
In  common  widi  millions  of  Euro- 
peans, we  have  watohed,  finr  yean 


past,  widi  wonder,  if  not  always  witii 
admiration,  the  expansive  propen- 
sities of  that  singnlariy  restless  peeple, 
who,  few  in  number,  in  proporiBon  to 
their  immense  extent  of  territory, 
and  prosperous  at  home  under  the 
government  they  prefor,  yet  find 
tbemselvescramped  and  unea^  within 
theirvast  llmito,  and  oontinuafiy,  vMi 
greater  might  than  right,  diflplaoo 
their  neighN)nr's  boundary-mark  and 
encroach  upon  his  land.  The  mode 
in  which  tiiis  has  been  done,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  by  the  settlement 
of  emigrants,  who,  gradually  aeen*- 
mulating,  at  last  dispossess  and  ex- 

£1^  lij^tiU  owner,  has  been  often 
cribed  and  exemplified;  and  no- 
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wlm  mora  gnphicallf  than  by- 
Cbaries  SMtefield,  in  his  admirable 
Cabm  Book  and  SpuMtt  Nathan. 
The  A]iglo*^erauui»- American,  deeply 
impwaeed  by  the  virtnee  of  hie 
adopted  eomtrymen,  and  eapeciaUy 
^that  intdligeBce  and  enterprising 
sfuit  which  none  oan  deny  them, 
sees  merit  rather  tiiaa  Injastioe  in 
the  forcible  expnMon  of  die  Span- 
iard's deseendante,  end  makes  out 
the  best  possible  case  in  defence  of 
the  Yankee  spoliator.  StiU,  when 
stamped  of  factitioQS  oolooring  and 
rimtaricai  adomments,  the  pith  of 
the  m^gnment  seems  tobe  tiiat  the  land 
is  too  good  fiir  the  laay  '*  greasers,*' 
who  mnat  incontinentiy  ab^atiiate, 
and  make  wi^  Ibr  better  men.  As 
ftir  Indians,  Utey  are  of  no  aeoonnt 
iriiaterer.  *« Up  rifle  and  at  them! " 
is  the  woid.  In  utter  wantonnesB 
they  am  shot  and  cuir  down.  Let 
ns  hear  an  Americanos  account  of  the 


'^  When  Captain  Sutiec  iiist  Mtfledis 
Cdifwffirift  he  hmd  miMh  tnmblo  with  the 
TndiMi%  bat  he  adi^ted,  and  has  par^ 
laed  steadily  fxom  the  fizsty  a  policy  of 
peaoe,  oombiaed  with  the  lequifiite  fizm- 
neaB  and  oocanonal  saTerity.  ThiiB  he 
had  obtained  aH-powerftd  iidluenca  with 
Ubitm,  mad  was  enabled  to  ayail  himMlf 
•f  tturir  labonr  ftnr  moderate  lemunera- 
lioB.  Mew  all  was  diaoged :  the  late 
CBUgniite  aeroM  the  momitaitte^  and 
aiyefiaily  from  Owgea,  had  eemaranoed 
a  war  ^  ewteraiiaation,  ahooting  them 
down  like  wolfes — ^men,  women,  and 
children — ^wherever  they  ooold  find  them. 
Some  of  the  IndiaoB  were  nndonbtedly 
bad,  and  needed  poniahmenty  bat  gene- 
rally the  whites  were  the  aggreasoxB;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  coone,  the  ladians  retali- 
ated wheneTer  opportanities  ooonrred ; 
and  IB  this  way  seTeral  nnarmed  or 
eanleM  Orsgoniaiis  had  become,  in  torn, 
their  riotaauf.  Thns  has  been  renewed 
ia  CUifinaia  the  war  ef  extenaination 
agaiaat  the  ahorigiaaB^  eoanneneed  in 
aCMt  at  the  lead^  ef  GoluaOms^aad 
eontiaaed  to  this  day,  gradually  and 
surely  tending  to  the  atter  eztinotion  of 
the  race.  And  nerer  has  this  policy 
prored  so  injorioas  to  the  interests  of  the 
whiles  as  in  Califomia.''— <^Mf^(ff  in  tks 
GM  lUgiom,  p.  152-5.) 

Mr  Jehaoon  fflastiates  by  examples 
the  nysiMH  he  thus  oendemns,  and 
shows  us  wiK-paities  of  white  men 
ivBiDg  ibitb  £or  razxiat  upon  Indian 
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yUlages,  receiving,  as  tiiey  depart, 
the  yaledictory   benediction  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  settlement,  a  veteraa 
iMudcwoodsman,  wcU  known  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  as  a   guide   and 
pioneer,  and  who,  after  a  long  and 
adventurous  career,  has  at  lest  located 
himself,  with  his  actiye,  reckless,  half- 
breed  sons  in  the  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic valley  of  the  Saw  MIIL     This 
bloody-minded  M-  ndacroant,  John 
Greenwood  by  name,  boasted  of  hav- 
ing shot  upwards  of  a  hundh«ed  Indians 
— ^ten  of  them  since  his  arrival  in  €ali- 
fomia— and  hoped  still  to  add  to  the 
murder-list,    although    incapadtated 
by  age  from  distant  expeditions.  Hie 
cabin  was  the  aiarm-pbet  where  the 
foragers  assembled,  and  whither,  on 
tiieu*  return  from  tiieir  errand  of  blood 
ttid  rapine,  they  brought  theur  ill- 
gotten  spoils,  the  captive  squaws,  and 
^e  still  reeking  scalps  of  their  victims. 
With  male  prisoners  they  rarely  trou- 
bled themselves ;  although,  upon  one 
occasion  during  Mr  Johnson's  stay  in 
tiieur  vidniCy,  tiiey  brought  in  a  num- 
ber, and  shot  seven  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  because,  *^  being  bad-looking 
and  strong  warrion,**  it  was  believed 
they  had  participated  in  tiie  murder 
ef  five  EngliBh  minem,  surprised  and 
slain  a  short  time  previonsly.    Expe- 
ditions of  this  kind  are  called  ^*  war- 
parties  ;"  and  the  propriety  of  tiie  sys- 
tem of  which  they  form  a  part  is  as 
fiercely  and  passionately  defonded  by 
the  Americans  in  Califonda,  as  is  the 
propriety  of  slave-holding  by  the  fi-ee 
and  enligbtened  dtiaens  of  the  south- 
em  stetes  of  the  Union.    It  were  far 
from  prudent  to  preach  emandpation 
in  Florida  orLomdana;  at  the  ^*  dig- 
gins"  it  is  deddedly  unsafii  to  call  the 
shooting  of  Indians  by  the  harsh  name 
of  murder.   "  We  saw  a  young  moun- 
taineer, wild  with  race,  tiireaten  the 
life  of  an  American  wno  had  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  murders  committed 
by  these  Indians  were  provoked  by 
many  previous  murders  of  the  whites, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  avenged 
by  indiaoriminate  daughtor.  but  by  the 
death  of  the  ffMOiy.''     The  horriMe 
character  of  the  frequent  massacres  ie 
aggravated  by  the  adoption,  on  tiie 
pwt  of  the  white  savages,  of  the  re- 
pugnant and  barbarian  usages  of  the 
unfortunate  heathens  whom  they  first 
l^ovoke  and  then  hunt  to  the  deatby 
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by  the  tearing  off  of  scalps,  and  such- 
like hideons  and  unchristian  abomi- 
nations.   Unfortunately,  these  scenes 
of  slaughter  and  atrocity  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  not  only  in  that  far- 
off  land  where  gold  is  to  be  had  for 
the  gathering,  but  wherever  the  white 
man  and  the  red  come  in  contact. 
The  air  of  the  prairie  and  backwoods 
seems  fatal  to  all  humane  and  merciful 
feelings,  and  the  life  of  the  Indian  is 
held  no  defirer  than  that  of  skunk  or 
buffalo.    Mr  Parkman  tells  us  of  ^^  a 
young  Kentuckian,  of  the  true  Ken- 
tucky  blood,   generous,   impetuous, 
and  a  gentleman  withal,  who  had 
come   out   to    the   mountains  with 
RussePs  party  of  Califomia  emigrants. 
One  of  his  chief  objects,  as  he  gave 
out,  was  to  kill  an  Indian — an  exploit 
which  he   afterwards   succeeded  in 
achieving,  much  to  the  jeopardy  of 
ourselves  and  others,  who  had  to  pass 
through   the   country   of  the  dead 
Pawnee*s   enraged  relatives.**      No 
censure  is  passed  upon  this  generous 
and  gentlemanly  young  murderer  by 
Mr   Parkman,    whose   book   would 
nevertheless  indicate  him  to  be  a  man 
of  education  and  humanity,  but  who 
is  apparently  unable  to  discem  any 
moral  wrong  in  wantonly  drilling  a 
hole  through  the  painted  hide  of  a 
Pawnee.    The  system  of  extermina- 
tion   seems   practically   inseparable 
from  the  aggrandisement  of  Ameri- 
can  territory   at    Indian    expense. 
When  Mexicans  are  to  be  ejected, 
the  process  is  more  humane,  or  at 
least  less  cold-blooded  and  revolting 
in  its  circumstances.    But,  although 
the  barbarity  diminishes,  the  injustice 
is  as  great.  By  American  annexators 
and  propagandists,  respect  of  pro- 
perty may  be  set  down  as  an  Old 
World  prejudice ;  still  it  is  one  by 
which  we  are  contented  to  abide;  and 
we  cannot  see  the  ri^ht  of  any  one  to 
turn  a  man  out  of  his  house  because 
he  does  not  keep  it  in  repair  and 
occupy  all  the  rooms,  or  to  pick  a 
qnairel  with  him  as  a  pretext  for 
appropriating  a  choice  ^ce  of  his 
garden.    A  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
evidently  convinced  that  they  are  the 
instruments   of  Providence  In    the 
civilisation    and    population  of  the 
New  World,  and  look  forward  to  the 
time  as  by  no  means  remote  when 


their  descendants  and  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  spread  south  and  north,  to 
the  exclusion  of  British  rule  and  Span- 
ish-American republics,  firom  Green- 
land to  Panama.    As  a  preparatory 
step,  then*  pioneers  are  abroad  in  all 
directions ;  and  some  of  them,  being 
handy  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  rifle,  jot  down  their  experiences 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  coun- 
trymen and  edification  of  the  foreigner. 
Before  us  are  three  books  of  the  kind, 
completely   American    in   tone  and 
language,  and  of  at  least  two  of  which 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  none 
but  Americans  could  have  written 
them.    In  fact  they  are  written  in. 
American  rather   than  in  English; 
particularly  Mr  Johnson's  ^^  Sights,*' 
of  which  we  can  truly  say  that,  but 
for  our  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  by  much  study  of  this  parti- 
cular sort  of  literature,  we  should  have 
made  our  way  through  it  with  difficulty 
without  reference  to  the  dictionary, 
which  we  presume  to  exist,  of  Ameri- 
can improvements  on    the   English 
tongue.    The  book  swarms  with  Tan- 
keeisms,  vulgarisms,  and  witticisms ; 
the  latter  of  no  elevated  class,  and 
seldom  rising  above  a  ver^  bad  pun ; 
notwithstanding  which.  Sights  in  the 
Gold  Regions  is  a  very  amusing,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  a  very  honest  ac- 
count of  life  at  the  diggings.  The  other 
two  books  are  the  work,  the  one  of  a 
philosopher  in  the  woods,  and  the  other 
of  a  siulor  on  horseback.  Mr  Parkman, 
who,  as  regards  literary  skill,  is  su- 
perior to  either  of  the  companions  we 
have  given  him — although  his  book  has 
less  novelty  and  pungency  than  either 
of  theirs — left  St  Louis  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and 
amusement  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  the  espedal  object  of  studying 
the  manners  and  character  of  Indiana 
in  their  primitive  state.    He  has  a 
good  eye  for   scenery  and  tolerable 
descriptive  powers,  and  some  of  the 
adventures  and  anecdotes  he  relates 
are  striking  and  interesting.    But,  for 
a  fine  specimen  of  rich  rough-spun. 
Yankee  narrative^    commend  us  to 
Lieutenant  Wise  of  the  United  States 
navy.    There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
gallant  author  of  Los  Gringos.    He 
makes  no  more  pretence  to  style  or 
elegance   than  a  boatswain*8   mate 
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spinning  a  yarn  upon  the  forecastle. 
Despising  the  trammels  of  orthography 
and  probability,  sprinkling  his  comicfd 
English  with  words  from  half-a-dozen 
other  languages  (often  ludicrously  dis- 
torted), sometimes  shrewd,  frequently 
Tery  humorous,  invariably  good-hu- 
moured and  yivacious,  this  rollicking 
nayal  officer  hoists  the  reader  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carries  him  at  a  canter 
through  his  great  thick  closely-printed 
New  York  volume,  with  infinitely  less 
fatigue  to  the  rider  than  he  himself 
experienced  when,  perched  upon  a 
Spanish  saddle,  and  armed  with  a  whip 
^^  whose  lash  was  like  the  thongs  of  a 
knout,"  he  urged  the  sorry  posters 
along  the  road  to  Mexico's  capitid.  In 
a  few  lines  of  preface,  the  humorous 
lieutenant  discloses  his  plan  and  gives 
US  a  glimpse  of  his  quality.  *'  The 
sketches  embodied  in  this  narrative," 
he  says,  '*  were  all  written  on  the  field 
of  their  occurrence:  the  characters 
incidentally  mentioned  are  frequently 
nommes  du  mer.  It  is  not  expected 
by  the  autho/  that  even  the  most  cha- 
ritable reader  will  wholly  overlook  the 
careless  style  and  framing  of  the  work, 
or  allow  it  to  pass  without  censure ; 
nor  has  it  been  his  object  to  deal  in 
statistics,  or  any  abstract  reflections, 
but  merely  to  compile  a  pleasant  nar- 
rative, such  as  may  perchance  please 
or  interest  the  generality  of  readers ; 
and  in  launching  the  volume  on  its 
natural  element — ^the  sea  of  public 
opinion — the  author  only  indulges  in 
the  aspiration,  whether  the  reader  be 
gentle  or  ungentle,  whether  the  book 
be  praised  or  condemned,  that  at  least 
the  philanthropy  of  the  publishers 
may  be  remunerated,  wherein  lies  all 
the  law  and  the  profits."  After  which 
facetious  and  characteristic  preamble, 
Lieutenant  Wise  goes  on  board  his 
frigate ;  is  tugged  out  of  Boston  har- 
bour, and  sai&  for  Monterey;  is  alter- 
nately buffeted  and  becalmed ;  is  in 
danger  of  stranding  on  the  Dahomey 
territory  and  reviles  creation  accord- 
ingly, but  ultimately  escapes  the  peril 
and  sets  foot  on  shore  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
in4which  pleasant  latitude  he  fre- 
quents the  coffee-houses,  and  partakes 
of  mint  juleps  and  other  cold  institu- 
tions; watches  the  niggers  dancing  and 
jabbering  their  way  along  the  streets, 
with  little  fingers  affectionately  inter- 
laced, and  sisiUng  polkas  through  their 


closed  teeth ;  and  is  somewhat  scan- 
dalised, and  yet  vastly  amused,  by  the 
samacueca^  a  South  American  polka  of 
much  grace  but  questionable  decency, 
on  beholding  which  he.  Lieutenant 
Wise,  being,  *^  as  an  individual,  fond 
of  a  taste  of  cayenne  to  existence," 
clapped  his  hands  and  vociferously 
applauded.  This  eccentric  dance, 
however,  was  at  Valparaiso,  we  find — 
not  that  the  fair  Brazilians  are  behind 
any  of  their  South  American  sisters  in 
the  license  they  accord  their  supple 
forms  and  twinkling  feet.  At  last, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  States,  Lieutenant 
Wise  reached  Monterey,  where  his 
ship  cast  anchor.  Ctdifomia  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans^ 
and  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Before  the  war,  Monterey 
contained  about  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, but  when  Mr  Wise  arrived, 
scarcely  a  native  was  to  be  seen.  The 
men  were  away  fighting  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  a  few  women  scowled 
from  their  dwellings  at  the  gringos 
(the  name  given  to  Anglo-Americans 
in  Mexico  and  California).  Yankee 
sentinels  were  posted,  knife  in  eirdle, 
and  rifie-lock  carefully  sheltered  from 
the  rain ;  and  persons  moving  about 
after  dark  were  greeted  at  every  turn 
with  the  challenge — *^  Look  out  thar, 
stranger  I"  quickly  followed  by  a  bul- 
let, if  they  delayed  to  shout  their 
name  and  calling.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  had  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  affairs  was  cheer- 
less enough.  Presently  in  rode  sixty 
horsemen,  gaunt  bony  woodsmen  of 
the  Far  West,  dressed  in  skins,  with 
heavy  beards  and  well-appointed 
rifles,  feUows  **  who  wouldn't  stick  at 
scalping  an  Indian  or  a  dinner  of  male- 
meat,"  and  who  belonged  to  the  Vo- 
lunteer Battalion,  in  which  they  had 
enrolled  themselves  *^  more  by  way  of 
recreation  than  for  glory  or  patriot- 
ism." They  were  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, havingpassed  most  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  dis- 
trict which  has  its  own  peculiar  phrase- 
ology. 

**  We  BOOH  became  quite  soeiftble,  and, 
after  a  hearty  supper  of  fried  beef  and 
biscuit,  by  some  miraculous  dispensatioa 
a  fiye  gallon  keg  of  whisky  was  uncorked^ 
and^  after  a  thirty  days'  thirsti  our  new- 
found friends  slaked  away  unremittingly. 
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Many  weie  the  marrelloas  ftdTentues 
narrated  of  huntings,  fightings,  freeiings, 
snowings,  and  starrations  ;  and  one  stal- 
wart, bronzed  trapper  beside  me,  finding 
an  attentiye  listener,  began  : — ^  The  last 
time,  captin,  I  cleared  the  Oregon  trail, 
the  Ingens  fowt  ns  amazin'  hard.  Pete,' 
said  he,  addressing  a  friend  smoking  a 
olay  pipe  by  the  fire,  irith  a  half  pint  of 
corn-juice  in  his  hand,  which  aerred  to 
moisten  his  own  olay  at  interrals  be- 
tween every  puff, — '  Pete,  do  yon  notice 
how  I  dropped  the  Redskin  who  put  the 
poisoned  arrow  in  my  moccasin  I  Snakes, 
captin  1  the  varmints  lay  thick  as  leaves 
behind  the  rocks  ;  and,  bless  ye,  the  minit 
I  let  fall  old  Ginger  from  my  jaw,  up  they 
springs,  and  lets  fly  their  flint-headed  ar- 
rers  in  amongst  ns,  and  one  on  'em  wiped 
me  right  through  the  leg.  I  tell  yer  what 
it  is,  hoBS,  I  riled,  I  did,  though  we'd  had 
tolerable  Inok  in  the  forenoon  ; — ^for  I 
dropped  two  and  a  squaw,  and  Pete  got 
his  good  six — ^barrin'  that  the  darned  vil- 
lains had  hamstrung  our  mule,  and  we 
were  bound  to  see  the  thing  out.  Well, 
captin,  as  I  tell  ye,  I'm  np^  weak  in  the 
jints,  but  it's  no  joke  to  hold  the  heft  of 
twenty-three  pounds  on  a  sight  for  above 
ten  minits  on  a  stretch;  so  Pete  and  me 
■scrouched  down,  made  a  little  smoke  with 
some  sticks,  and  then  we  moved  off*,  a  few 
rods,  whar  we  got  a  olar  peep.  For  better 
than  an  hour  we  see'd  nothin';  but  on  a 
Buddin  I  see'd  the  ofaap — I  know*d  him 
by  his  paintin' — ^that  dnv  the  arrer  in  my 
hide  :  he  was  peerin'  round  quite  bold, 
thinkin'  we'd  vamosed  ;  I  jist  fetched  old 
Ginger  up  and  drawed  a  bee  line  on  his 
cratch,  and,  stranger,  I  giv  him  sich  a 
winch  in  the  stomach  that  he  dropped 
straight  into  his  tracks  :  he  did !  In  five 
Jumps  I  riz  his  bar,  and  Pete  and  me 
warn't  troubled  again  for  a  week.' " 

After  two  montha  passed  at  Mon- 
terey, the  American  squadron  assem- 
bled and  a  new  commodore  arrived, 
wherenpon  Lieut.  Wise's  captain  was 
not  sorry  to  be  allowed  to  lift  his  an- 
chors, and  avoid  playing  second  fiddle 
to  the  new  commander-in-chief  by 
transferring  his  pennant  to  the  waters 
of  the  San  Prancisco.  On  the  way 
thither  his  lieutenant  treats  us  to  some 
yams  of  extraordinary  toughness. 
Speaking  of  the  lasso,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  Califomians  are  particularly 
skilful—catching  a  bull  by  the  tail  and 
making  him  fling  a  somerset  over  his 
horns,  or  dragging  a  grizzly  bear  for 
miles  to  the  baiting  place— he  calls  to 
mind  having  once  seen  a  troop  of 
horses  ^^at  General  Hosas'  qulnta, 


near  Buenos  Ayres,  trained  to  run 
like  hares,  with  fore  and  hind  legs 
lashed  together  by  thongs  of  hide :  \b 
was  undertaken  to  preserve  the  ani- 
mals from  being  thrown  by  the  Indian 
bt^asy  and  the  riders,  as  a  conse- 
quence, lanced  to  death.  But  I  was 
far  more  amused  one  aflemoon,  when 
passing  a  fandango,  near  Monterey^ 
tosee  a  drunken  cattle-driver,  mounted 
on  a  restive,  plunging  beast,  hold  at 
arm's  length  a  tray  of  glasses,  brim- 
ming with  aguardiente,  which  be  po- 
litely offered  toeverybody  within  reach 
of  his  carvettings,  without  ever  once 
spilling  a  drop."  These  marvellous 
feats  are  nothing,  however,  compared 
to  the  cannibal  exploits  of  some  im- 
fortunate  emigrants,  who,  having  loi- 
tered on  their  way,  were  overtaken  by 
the  snow  in  the  Califomian  moun- 
tains, and  compelled  to  encamp  for 
the  winter.  Their  provisions  and 
cattle  consumed,  even  to  the  last  horse 
hide,  famine  and  insanity  ensued. 
Tliose  who  starved  to  death  were 
eaten  by  the  survivors,  whose  appe- 
tites, if  we  may  believe  Mr  Wise, 
were  quite  prodigious.  A  Dutchman, 
he  gravely  assures  us,  actually  ate  a 
full-grown  body  in  thirty-six  hours ; 
and  another  boiled  and  devoured,  in 
a  single  night,  a  chUd,  nine  years  of 
age.  We  cannot  venture  to  extract 
the  revolting  details  that  follow.  The 
lieutenant's  facetiousness  upon  this 
horrible  subject  is  rather  ghastly ;  and 
the  particulars  supplied  by  a  young 
Spaniard,  who  ^*  ate  a  baby,"  are 
abominable  in  the  extreme,  althougk 
possibly  true.  At  least  Mr  Wise  as- 
sures ushe  had  them  from  the  lad's  own 
lips.  And,  whilst  his  strength  lasted, 
poor  Baptiste  was  drudge  to  the  whole 
party,  doing  his  duty  well,  fetching 
fuel  and  water,  until  at  last,  as  he 
told  Mr  Wise,"  very  hungry,  sir ;  eat 
anything." 

On  the  wild  and  dreaiy  track  from 
the  States  to  California,  frightful  dis- 
asters occur  to  caravans  of  emigrants* 
which,  encumbered  with  women  and 
children,  and  sometimes  under  incom- 
petent leaders,  lose  precious  time  by 
the  way,  and  are  caught  and  crushed 
by  the  terrible  winter  of  those  deso- 
late regions.  Journeying  near  the 
Sacramento,  Mr  Johnson  caoM  iqM>n 
the  house  of  *^  old  Keysburg  the  can- 
nibal, who  revelled  in  the  awful  feast 


<ffi  hnmAa  fleak  and  blood,  dariag  the 
nffiBrags  oiA  pnty  of  omigrAiils  near 
tbe  paa0  of  the  fiiem  NetFada,  in  the 
water  of  1«47.  It  is  eaid  that  the 
taste  which  Keysbiirg  then  acquired 
has  not  left  hini,  and  that  he  often 
dedares,  idth  evident  gosto, '  I  would 
like  to  eat  a  piece  of  joa  ;*  and  seye- 
jnd  hare  sworn  to  shoot  him,  if  he 
rentnifis  on  sochyoa^f  declarations  to 
tiiem.  We  therefore  looked  upon  the 
dMi  of  this  wHd  beast  in  hnman  form 
with  a  good  deal  of  diBgusted  corio- 
81^,  and  kept  our  bowie-kaiyes  handy 
for  a  dkse  of  him  if  neoessary." 

Baflor  thoQC^  he  is,  Mr  Wise 
troubles  his  reader  yery  little  with 
nautical  matters.  Dnrmgafew  weeks 
fae  was  a  good  deal  afloat,  having 
fincoeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Boaita,  a  forty  ton  schooner,  with  a 
crow  of  fifteen  sailora,  a  small  boy, 
and  a  molatto  cook,  who  had  onoe 
hetti  ^'  head  bottle-washer  of  a  liyer- 
pool  liner,  with  glass  nnbs  on  de 
cabin  doon ;"  bnt  otherwise  most  of 
his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  on 
shore,  riding,  shooting,  dancing,  and 
lore-nraking,  doing  militaiy  duty  in 
garrison  at  Mazatlan,  throwing  up 
fortifications,  and  surprising  parties 
of  Mexicans,  whose  fear  of  the  Grin- 

fos  was  most  intense  and  ludicrous, 
n  their  civil  wars,  and  when  con- 
tending with  the  Spaniards  for  their 
independence,  the  Mexicans  have 
occaflMHially  fought  doggedly,  although 
never  skilfnUy ;  but  when  opposed  to 
combatants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
they  have  invariably  shown  them- 
selves arrant  cowards.  Although  the 
fioldiens  of  the  States  have  even  less 
military  discipline  than  those  of 
lieijoo,  the  bodily  strength,  skill 
with  the  lifle,  intrepidity,  and  self- 
rellanoe  of  the  foraier,  would  render 
them  formidable  opponents  even  to 
w<dl-drilled  European  troops.  As  to 
the  Mexicans,  no  matter  how  great 
ihe  numerical  odds  in  their  favour, 
they  never  could  or  would  stand 
ngainst  the  hardy  Yankee  volunteers. 
In  the  summer  of  1846,  Mr  Parkman 
met,  npon  the  wild  and  lonely  banks 
«f  the  Upper  Arkansas,  Price's  Mis- 
soori  legiment,  on  its  way  to  Santa 

^  No  men  ever  embarked  npon  a  mili- 
tary expedition  with  a  greater  love  for 
the  work  before  them  than  the  Missoa- 


rians ;  bat  if  disoiplfaie  and  saberdinatiott 
be  the  oriterion  of  merit,  theae  eoldien 
were  worthless  indeed.  Yet  when  their 
exploits  have  rung  through  all  America, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  they 
were  excellent  irregular  troops.  Their 
Tietories  were  gained  in  the  teeth  of 
every  established  precedent  of  warfare  ; 
they  were  owing  to  a  singular  eombina- 
tion  of  military  qoalities  in  the  men 
themselves.  Without  diseipliBe  or  a 
spirit  of  snhordinationy  they  knew  how  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  aot  as  one  man. 
Doniphan's  regiment  marched  through 
New  Mexico  more  like  a  band  of  Free 
Companions  than  like  the  paid  soldiers  of 
a  modem  goyemment.  when  General 
Taylor  complimented  Doniphan  on  his 
success  at  Sacramento  and  elsewhere^ 
the  colonePs  reply  very  well  illustrates 
the  relations  which  subeisted  between  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  command.  'I 
don't  know  anything  of  the  manoouvres. 
The  boys  kept  coming  to  me  to  let  them 
charge  ;  and  when  I  saw  a  good  oppor- 
tanity,  I  told  them  they  migl2  go.  Tludj 
were  off  like  a  shotj  and  that's  all  I 
know  about  it.' 

''The  backwoods  lawyer  was  better 
fitted  to  conciliate  the  good-will  than  to 
command  the  obedience  of  his  men* 
There  were  many  serring  under  him, 
who,  both  "from  character  and  edncation, 
could  better  luwe  hdd  command  than  he. 
At  the  battle  of  Sacramento,  his  fron- 
tfersmen  fought  vnder  every  possible  dis- 
adrantage.  The  Mexicans  had  chosen 
their  own  position ;  they  were  drawn  up 
across  the  valley  that  led  to  their  native 
city  of  Chihuahua ;  their  whole  front  was 
covered  by  intrenchments,  and  defended 
by  batteries  of  heavy  cannon ;  they  out- 
numbered the  invaders  five  to  one.  An 
eagle  flew  over  the  Americans,  and  a 
deep  mnrmur  rose  along  their  lines.  The 
enemy's  batteries  opened ;  long  they  re- 
mained under  fire,  bnt  when  at  length 
the  woad  was  given,  they  shouted  and 
ran  forward.  In  one  of  the  divisions, 
when  midway  to  the  enemy,  a  drunken 
officer  ordered  a  halt;  the  exasperated 
men  hesitated  to  obey.  '  Forward,  boys !' 
cried  a  private  from  the  ranks  ;  and  the 
Americans,  rushing  like  tigers  upon  the 
enemy,  bounded  over  the  breastwork. 
Four  hmidied  Mezioaas  wate  slain  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  rest  fled,  eeattering 
over  the  phun  like  sheep.  The  etandards, 
cannon,  and  baggage  were  taken,  and 
among  the  rest  a  ifaggon  laden  with 
cords,  which  the  Mexicans,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  confidence,  liad  made  ready  for 
tying  the  American  prisoners." 

A  curious  picture  of  military  im- 
dL^ipline— of  egregious  cowardice  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  fortonate  audacity 
on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Doniphan  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war — consulting  the  men's  pleasure, 
"with  officers  drunk  before  the  enemy, 
and  privates  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand—  however  successful  it  may 
prove  against  the  wretched  Mexicans, 
or  in  mountain  and  guerilla  warfare, 
would  never  answer  in  the  open  field 
against  a  regular  and  skilfully  com- 
manded army.  The  question,  then, 
follows, — How  far  could  these  staunch 
and  gallant  American  riflemen  be 
trained  to  the  strict  discipline  and 
military  exercises  and  manoeuvres 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  without  impairing 
the  very  qualities,  the  feelings  of 
independent  action  and  sdf-reliance, 
which  render  them  so  valuable  as 
irregular  warriors?  This  inquiry, 
however,  is  not  worth  pursuing;  for 
we  suppose  there  is  little  chance  of 
Uncle  Sam  meddling  in  European 
quarrels,  and  sincerely  trust  he  will 
so  •  curb  his  annexing  mania  as  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  European  armaments 
encountering  him  in  his  own  hemi- 
sphere. Touching  these  Missonrian 
volunteers,  however,  Mr  Farkman's 
account  of  their  appearance,  and  of 
his  interview  with  them,  is  most 
graphic  and  characteristic  One  fore- 
noon he  and  his  companion,  Mr  Shaw, 
turned  aside  to  the  river  bank,  half-a- 
mile  from  the  trail,  to  get  water  and 
rest.  They  put  up  a  kind  of  awning, 
and  whilst  seated  under  it  upon  their 
buffalo  robes,  and  smoking,  they  saw 
a  dark  body  of  horsemen  approaching. 

"  *  We  are  going  to  catch  it  now,* 
said  Shaw  :  <  look  at  those  ^llows  ; 
there'll  be  no  peace  for  ns  here.*  And, 
in  good  truth,  about  half  the  volanteers 
had  straggled  away  from  the  line  of 
march,  and  were  riding  over  the  meadow 
towards  as. 

"  *  How  are  you  V  said  the  first  who 
came  up,  alighting  from  his  horse,  and 
throwing  himself  npon  the  ground.  The 
rest  followed  close,  and  a  score  of  them 
soon  gathered  about  us,  some  Ijing  at 
full  length,  and  some  sitting  on  horse- 
back. They  all  belonged  to  a  company 
raised  in  St  Louis.  There  were  some 
ruffian  faces  among  them,  and  some  hag- 
gard with  debauchery  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  extremely  good-looking  men, 
superior  beyond  measure  to  the  ordmary 
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rank  and  file  of  an  army.  Except  that 
they  were  booted  to  the  knees,  they  woie 
their  belts  and  military  trappings  over 
the  ordinary  dress  of  citizens.  Besides 
their  swords  and  holster  pistols,  they 
carried,  slung  from  their  saddles,  the 
excellent  Springfield  carbines,  loaded  at 
the  breech.  They  inquired  the  character 
of  our  party,  and  were  anxious  to  know 
the  prospect  of  killing  buffiilo,  and  the 
chance  that  their  horses  would  stand  the 
journey  to  Santa  F6.  All  this  was  well 
enough,  but  a  moment  after  a  worse 
▼isitation  came  upon  us. 

*^  *  How  are  you,  strangers  !  Whar 
are  you  going,  and  whar  are  you  from  t* 
said  a  fellow,  who  came  trotting  up  with 
an  old  straw  hat  on  his  head.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  coarsest  brown  homespua 
cloth.  His  face  was  rather  sallow,  from 
fever  and  ague,  and  his  tall  figure,  although 
strong  and  sinewy,  was  quite  thin,  and 
had,  besides,  an  angular  look,  which, 
together  with  his  boorish  seat  on  horse- 
back, gave  him  an  appearance  anythin|: 
but  graceful.  Plenty  more  of  the  same 
stamp  wera  close  behind  him.  Their 
company  was  raised  in  one  of  the  frontier 
counties,  and  we  soon  had  abundant 
eyidence  of  their  rustic  breeding  :  dozens 
of  them  came  crowding  round,  pushing 
between  our  first  visitors,  and  staring  at 
us  with  unabashed  faces. 

*'  *  Are  you  the  captain !'  asked  one 
fellow. 

"  '  What's  your  business  out  here  f  In- 
quired another. 

"  *  Whar  do  you  live  when  you're  at 
home  !'  said  a  third. 

'^  *  I  reckon  you're  traders,'  surmised  a 
fourth  ;  and,  to  crovm  the  whole,  one  of 
them  came  confidently  to  my  side,  and 
inquired,  in*  a  low  voice,  '  What  is  your 
partner's  name  1' 

**  As  each  new  comer  repeated  the 
same  questions,  the  nuisance  became 
intolerable.  Our  military  risitors  were 
soon  disgusted  at  the  concise  nature  of 
our  replies,  and  we  could  overhear  them 
muttering  curses  against  ns.  Presently, 
to  our  amazement,  we  saw  a  large 
cannon  with  four  horses  come  lumbering 
up  behind  the  crowd ;  and  the  driver, 
who  was  perched  on  one  of  the  animals,, 
stretching  his  neck  so  as  to  look  over  the 
rest  of  the  men,  called  out, — 

**  *  Whar  are  you  from,  and  what*a 
your  business !' 

'^  The  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
was  amongst  our  visitors,  drawn  by  the 
same  curiosity  that  had  attracted  his  men. 

^  '  Well,  men,'  said  he  at  last,  lazily 
rising  from  the  ground  where  he  had 
been  lounging,  '  it's  getting  late  ;  I 
reckon  we  had  better  be  moving.' 
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"I  shan't  sturt  yet, anyhow/ aald one 
felloWy  who  lay  half  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  arm. 

**  *  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  captain/  added 
the  Uentenant. 

•*  *  Well,  hare  it  yonr  own  way,  we'll 
wait  awhile  longer/  replied  the  obse- 
qaions  commander. 

**  At  length,  howerer,  oar  Tisitors  went 
straggling  away  m  they  had  come,  and 
we,  to  onr  great  relief,  were  left  alone 
agiiB." 

A  most  mirth-proYOking  specimen 
of  American  character.    Bat  we  most 
retmn  to  onr  firiend  and  fayonrite, 
lieutenant  Wise,   who   is   truly   a 
Yankee   Gricbton   in  a  pea-jadcet. 
B^des  his  nautical  skill,  and  the 
lingnal  accomplishments  already  ad- 
verted to,  he  LB  a  Nimrod  in  the  bant- 
ing-field, a  Centanr  on  horseback,  a 
Vestris  in  the  mases  of  the  dance. 
Lovers  of  wild  sports  in  the  West 
will  Inxoriate  in  his  descriptions  of 
banting  exploits,  of  his  combats  witb 
grizzly  bears  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
wei^t,  and  his  chase  of  an  antelope 
whose  fore-leg  he  had  nearly  severed 
from  its  sbomder  witb  a  rifle  bullet, 
but  whlcb  still  managed  to  run  four 
leagues,  the  wounded  member  ^*  tra- 
versing round   in  its  flight  like   a 
wheel,"  before  receiving  its  death- 
wound.    Unable  to  extract  a  tithe  of 
the  passages  that  tempt  us,  we  hurry 
on  to  his  departure  for  the  Mexican 
capital,  whither  he  was  sent  early  in 
the  montb  of  May,  as  bearer  of  a 
despatch,  and   in  company  with  a 
Mexican  officer,  with  whom  the  lieu- 
tenant was  at  fint  disposed  to  be  most 
Mendly  and  sociable,  but  who  for- 
feited his  esteem  by  the  cool  proposal 
of  a  plui  to  cheat  the  government, 
and  whom  he  soon  managed  to  leave 
behind— no  difficult  matter,  for  the 
Mexican  was  cumbered  with  port- 
manteau and  sumpter  mule,  whereas 
the  Yankee's  sole  baggage,  as  he  bim- 
8elf  informs  us,  consistea  of  two  shirts 
and   a    toothbrush.      Thus    lightly 
equipped,  his  pace  was  very  rapid ; 
not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  noting  down  all  that  occurred 
by  the  way.    After  La  Barca  and 
Buxton,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give 
novelty    to    an    account  of  Mexi- 
can  travel    and  peculiarities.      Mr 
Wise  has  surmounted  the  difficulty ; 
and  so  great  is  the  firesbness   and 


originality   of   his    narrative,   that 
we  read  it  with  as  much  zest  and 
enjoyment   as    if  it  were  the  first 
instead,  of  the  twentieth  book  relat- 
ing to  Mexico  which  we  have  perused 
within  the  last  few  years.    His  anec- 
dotes are  most  racy  and  piquant ; 
his    sketches   of   Mexican   women, 
officers,  Uperos^  and  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  Mexico,  are  taken  from  the 
life  with  a  truthfiil  and  vivid  pencil. 
With  the  class  of  leperos  he  had  al- 
ready  made    acquaintance    on    the 
threshold  of  the  country.  Turning,  one 
day,  into  a  bowling  alley  at  Mazatlan. 
with  the  officers  of  a  British  frigate, 
he  gave  a  fine  horse  to  hold  to  one  of 
those  Mexican  mendicants.    The  fel- 
low's hatred  of  the^ri>i^a«  was  stronger 
than'his  love  of  gain ;  for  no  sooner 
was  'he  left  alone  than  he  drew  a 
pistol   from  the   holsters,  shot   the 
horse,  and  ran  for  his  life,  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  worth  a 
maravedi  had  he  tarried  for  the  arrival 
of  the  enraged  lieutenant.    *^0h,  Mr 
Smithers !"  exclaims  the  disconsolate 
mariner   thus  cruelly  dismounted — 
^^  Oh,  Mr  Smithers  I  you  keep  a  good 
ten-pin  alley,  sing  a  good  song,  and 
your  wife  prepares  good  chocolate; 
you  are,  together,  good  fellows ;  but 
you  should  never,  O  Smithers  I  trans- 
form your  establishment  into  a  knack- 
er's yard.    And  you,  my  cruel  kpero  I 
had  I  ever  got  a  sight  of  you  along 
that  weapon  you  handled  so  well — 
ah  I     I  wellnigh  wept  for  sorrow  that 
night,  and  did  not  recover  my  spirits 
for  a  fortnight."     The  leperos,  we 
need  hardly  explain,  are  the  pest  of 
Mexico— ragged,  dirty,  often  disgust- 
ing with  disease  or  deformity,  bom 
idlers,  beggars,  and  thieves — ^in  the 
latter  capacity  so  especially  skOful, 
that  Mr  Wise  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  a  man,  standing  open-mouthed 
in  a  crowd  of  tibem,  could  hardly  es- 
cape having  the  gold  picked  from  his 
molars.  They  reaped  a  rich  harvest  at 
the  time  of  the  American  invasion. 
It  was  a  case  of  *^  nos  amis  lea  en- 
nemi8,^^    The  conquerors  were  preyed 
UDon  by  the  conquered.    Iron  bars 
were  unavailing  against  the  cunning 
rogues.    "  One  evening  some  expert 
practitioner   contrived   to   entice   a 
valuable  pair  of  pistols,  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  from  my  table  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  apartment,  by  intro- 
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dadogspole  and  hook  through  the 
iron  grUU  of  the  window;  and  the 
same  night  mj  friend  MoUnero  was 
robbed  of  his  bed-clothes,  while  Bleep- 
ing,  by  the  same  enterprising  method." 
By  a  strange  tolerance,  these  leperos 
are  admitt^  everywhere ;  and  in  the 
splendid  coffee  and  gambling  houses 
of  the  large  cities,  they  are  found  rub- 
bing-their  filthy  rags  against  officers' 
embroideries  and  the  fine  broaddoth 
of  wealthy  burgesses.  AtGuanaxato, 
Jbfr  Wise  gives  a  lively  description  of 
«  scene  of  this  kind  in  the  handsome 
saloons  of  the  Gran  Sociedad,  recall- 
ing to  our  memory,  though  at  a  long 
interval,  some  striking  pages  of  the 
fii'st  volume  of  Sealsfield's  gorgeous 
Mexican  romance,  Der  Virejf  and 
die  Aristocraten.  The  lepero^s  chief 
pastimes  are  thieving,  sleeping,  and 
gamUing  for  copper  coins.  By  way 
of  variety,  he  occasionally  gets  up  a 
mortal  combat.  We  think  the  follow- 
ing the  best  account  of  a  knife-duel 
we  ever  read  : — 

''A  lepero  was  purchasiog  a  bit  of 
'ehocolate;it  fell  in  the  dirt,  when  an- 
•other^  probably  thinking  it  a  lawful  prize, 
43eized  it  and  took  a  large  bite ;  whereupon 
the  lawful  owner  swung  a  mass  of  heayy 
■Steel  spurs  attached  to  his  wrist,  jingling, 
with  some  force,  on  the  offender's  head. 
In  a  second  down  dropped  the  spnrs,  and 
serapoi  (a  kind  of  blanket)  were  woond 
ronnd  the  left  arms.  With  low  deep 
«nnes  and  flashing  eyes,  their  knWes 
gleamed  in  the  light ;  the  spectators 
cleared  a  ring,  and  to  wovk  they  went 
I  sprang  upon  a  stone  pillar  to  be  out  of 
ham's  way,  and  thus  had  a  clear  view  of 
the  fray.  Their  blades  were  very  un- 
equally matched  :  one  was  at  least  eight 
inches,  and  the  other  not  half  that  mea- 
surement; but  both'  appeared  adepts  at 
the  game,  watching  each  other  like  wild 
cats,  ready  for  a  epring — ^moying  oau- 
ttonsly  to  and  fro,  making  feints  by  the 
shielded  arm,  or  stamp  of  the  foot,  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  when,  qoiok  aa  a  fladi,  I 
flaw  two  rapid  passes  made  by  both : 
blood  spirted  from  an  ugly  wound  in  the 
spur-vender's  throat,  but  at  the  same 
moment  his  short  weapon  sealed  tl^  doom 
of  his  antagonist,  and  he  lay  upon  the 
.ground,  lifeless  as  the  bloody  steel  that 
struck  him.  I  glanced  at  the  wounds 
after  the  affair  had  terminated,  and  found 
ihe  knife  had  been  plunged  twiee  dirsofly 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  There  was  no 
effort  or  attempt  made  by  the  befaoidexB 
to  Sliest  the  parties  ^  and  the  snrrWar 


canght  op  his  spurs — a  bf  siander  qniokly 
folded  a  handsome  kearohief  to  his  neok-* 
and  threading  the  crowd  he  was  soon  out 
of  Sight.  The  corpse  was  laid  upon  a 
liquor-stand,  with  a  delf  platter  ajpon  the 
breast." 

The  Mexican  capital  was  not  a  little 
Americanised  at  the  period  of  Mr 
Wise's  visit.  The  account  he  gives 
of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  is  not  veiy 
creditable  to  the  monds  and  tastes  oi 
the  victorious  volunteers;  and  he  ex- 
presses a  natural  doubt  whether  the 
scenes  there  enacted  will  have  been 
benefidal  to  the  thousands  of  young 
men  whom  the  war  had  called  to 
Mexico.  The  great  hotels  and  coffee- 
houses were  all  under  Yankee  dond- 
nien,  whh  Yankee  ioe,  and  dinds, 
signs,  manners,  customs,  and  habitB, 
**  as  if  the  city  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  Yankeefied  all  over,  in- 
stead of  being  only  occupied  a  short 
twelvemonth  by  the  troops.^  De- 
bauchery of  every  kind  was  rife,  but 
gambling  was  the  Tioe  that  took  the 
strongest  bold.  In  the  large  twem 
or  resUmration,  where  Mr  Wise  usually 
dined,  in  every  nookfrom  hall  to  atlae, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  eating-room, 
in  the  corridors  and  on  the  landing- 
places,  gaming-tables  were  displayed. 

^  Such  a  condensed  essence  of  world]/ 
hell,  in  all  its  glaring,  disgusting  fright- 
fulness,  never  existed.  And  there  never 
was  lack  of  players  either — ^no  I  not  a 
table  but  was  closely  surrounded  by  offi- 
oers  and  soldiers — blacklegs  and  vUlafaiB 
of  all  sorts— betting  nneommonly  high, 
too— many  of  the  banks  InmBg  sixty  and 
eii^ty  thoQsaad  didlsn  in  gold  alone  oa, 
the!  tables— said  OBoe  I  s»w  a  eommoA 
soldier  stake  .and  win  two  hnndmd  onnoea 
at  a  single  bet  Other  saloons  were  filled 
with  Mexican  girli^  with  music  and  dan- 
cing, attended  by  every  species  of  vice,  all 
going  on  nnceadngly>  day  and  night  to- 
gether.'* 

This  is  an  American^a  aocoont.  Of 
comae  most  of  this  lavish  expenditore 
and  gambled  gold  had  their  origin  in 
the  lender  of  Mexieo.  Indeed,  lieiw 
tenant  Wise  does  not  minoe  tlie  matter 
at  all,  but  infonnsns  how  be  himself^ 
after  a  Bigfat-ezcuraion  in  the  vioini^ 
of  Mazatlan,  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  and  felt  anch  an  itching  to 
search  people's  pockets  that  he  made 
no  doobt  of  soon  becoming  as  good  a 
freebooter  as  ever  drew  sword.    He 
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w«6  then,  howerer,  bat  a  novioe  in 
the  scienoe  of  pillage,  for  he  afterwards 
learned  ^at  a  eaddie,  which  he  had 
iqipfopnated,  contained   aix   golden 
oaneee,  whereby  the  saddler,  to  whom 
he  inimsted  it  for  renovation,  was 
mnch    benefited.     Wh«i  an  officer 
holdhig  the  United  States  commis- 
sion saw  nothing  derogatory  in  plnn- 
der,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  dissipated  and  reck- 
less desperadoes  ot  which  the  Ame- 
rican ai^peditionaiy  force  was  notori- 
ously in  part  composed.    And  in  an 
army  where  discipline  was  liuc,  and 
«  spirit  of  anti-mUitary  equality  pre* 
▼ailed  amongst  c^loers  and  men,  the 
contagion    wnld     rapidly    spread. 
DoabtlesB  tSs  was  an  aggravating 
canse   of   Mraucan   hatred   to   the 
GrmgoB.     jNTevertheless,   when   the 
fighting  was  over,  kindness  and  atten- 
tion were  shown  to  the  invaders,  and 
some  of  the  Mexican  officers  appear 
to  have  been  thrashed  into  a  most 
alfectionate  regardfor  their  conquerors. 
One  fine  fellow,  a  colonel  of  cavalry, 
all  gold  and  glitter,  with  richly  chased 
sabre  scabbitfd,  and  spun  of  a  daa- 
aling  bnmiah,  indsted  upon  giving  a 
l»ei2bfast  to  a  large  party  of  American 
offieeEB.     There  were  a  nnmber  of 
Mexican  mS&bawts  present,  all  deco- 
rated, some  with  emblems  of  batUes 
In  which  they  had  been  defeated ;  and 
as  the  repast  was  in  some  degree 
public,  (b^g  held  in  a  large  billiard- 
romn,)  a  number  of  casual  observers 
assembled  round  the  table,  and  helped 
to  drink  the  numerous  toasts,  point- 
ing tiieir  glasses  after  each,  to  be 
ready  for  Sie  next.     The  banquet 
began  with  a  bumper  of  branny,  by 
way  of  whet;  a  most  miscellaneous 
€oUectioD  of  edibles  was  then  placed 
i^wn  the  board,  and  claret  and  sherry 
cifculoted  rapidly  to  the  health  and 
memory  of  a  host  of  living  and  dead 
.geneniB,  both  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
4»n,  beginning  with  Washington  and 
Hidalgo,  and  gradually  arriving  at 
ISaata  Anna  and  ''  Skote,'*  (Scott,)  for 
which  last-named  pair  of  warriors 
Mr  Wise  estimates  that  at  least  eighty 
or  ninety  cheers  were  given.    The 
Mexjcane,  halntually  temperate,  got 
exceedingly  drunk,  «id,  like   most 
southerns  when  in  that  state,  furi- 
ously excited ;  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  their  intoxication  being  un- 


bounded affection  for  their  guests, 
and  admiration  of  their  own  prowess. 

**  Our  gallant  hoet^  in  a  few  diiyointed 
obBerratioDSy  assured  us  that  he  was  not 
only  brave  himself,  and  loved  brayery  in 
otlMrs,  bat  that  his  horse  was  brave,  and 
had  been  woonded  in  divers  battles.  *Io 
9oy  valienu/*  emd  the  fieroe  colonel 
ponnding  the  orden  on  his  capacious 
breast.  Mid  forthwith  preolaimed  to  the 
audienoe  his  intention  to  pay  for  eveiy- 
thing  tiiat  anybody  could  possibly  eat  or 
drink  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  seising  me  by 
the  arms,  he  impressiyely  remarked  that 
I  was  the  most  intimate  firiend  he  ever 
had  except  his  wife,  and  requested  me  to 
throw  his  huge  shako  up  to  the  ceiling, 
solely  for  ttmut<id,  and  for  the  good-fel- 
lowship of  the  thing — which  I  instantly 
did,  and  made  the  ftarskin  and  golden 
plates  ring  against  ibm  rafters.  There- 
upon he  called  for  more  wine,  and  desired 
all  who  loved  him  to  break  a  few  glasses^ 
commencing  himself  with  a  eouple  of 
decanters.'' 

At  which  period  of  the  action  the 
landlord  cut  off  the  supplies  of  liquor, 
anticipating,  doubtless,  the  entire 
demolition  of  his  establishment ;  and 
the  revellers  got  to  horse,  and  went 
for  a  turn  in  the  Alameda,  then 
thronged  by  all  the  fashion  of  Quere- 
taro,  in  which  city  these  jovial  pro- 
oeedingB  occurred.  After  galloping 
round  the  promenade,  at  a  pace  that 
terrified  the  natives,  Lieutenant  Wise 
ran  a  ^^jonist,**  as  he  calls  it,  with 
one  of  his  Mexican  friends,  who  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  his  un- 
wonted libations. 

^  In  true  Califbmian  style,  he  shook 
his  bridle,gaTe  spar,  and  came  leaping 
like  a  flash  towards  me.  I  was  no  norioe 
at  the  sport,  and,  touching  one  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  army  with  my  heel, 
the  gallant  sorrel  sprang  forward  to 
meet  hhn.  We  met  in  fiiU  career ;  my 
charger  stood  like  the  great  pyramid,  but 
the  shock  rolled  my  antagonist  into  the 
street.  I  should  in  eonrtesy  'have  got 
down  firom  the  saddle  to  his  assistanoe, 
bnt,  reflecting  that  without  a  ladder  I 
never  ehonld  be  able  to  get  on  my  high 
steed  again,  I  remained  quiet.  Being  a 
sailor,  I  gained  great  reputation  by  this 
feat,  and  gave  an  entertainment  on  the 
strength  of  it." 

Sorely  there  never  was  a  joHkx 
fellow  than  Lieutenant  Wise  of  the 
United  States  navy.  A  rare  good 
companion  he  jnust  be,  a  real  bomus 
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socius  across  a  jalep,  a  very  storehouse 
of  fan,  frolic,  and  adventure.    So  well 
do  we  like  his  society,  that  we  are 
only  sorry  we  cannot  at  present  ac- 
company him  farther  on  his  rambles, 
or  retam  with  him  to  Mazatlan,  where 
he  arrived  at  a  flying  gallop,  after  a 
ride  of  2500  miles  on  horseback — the 
last  112  leagues  in  fifty- three  hours, 
(said  to  be  the  quickest  trip  on  record,) 
to  be  received  by  a  host  of  friends, 
and  by  a  Yankee  band  playing,  "  Hail, 
Colambial**  and  ssul  with  him  to 
Polynesia,  and  revisit  Valparaiso  and 
Lima,  and  many  other  places,  in  all 
of  which  he  manages  heartily  to  amuse 
both  himself  and  his  reader,  till  he 
finally  drops  anchor  in  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake,  arriving,  with  equal 
satisfacfion  to  both  parties,  at  the  end 
of  450  pages,  and  55,000  miles.    His 
book  richly  deserves  an  independent 
notice  ;  but  as  we  started  by  associat- 
ing it  with  others,  we  are  compelled 
to  lay  it  aside,  whilst  we  visit  the 
glittering  coast  of  California,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  Theodore  Johnson,  who 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  April  1849.  in 
Sancelito  Bay,  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  look  for  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  whose  wide  and  elegant  streets 
he  had  frequently  traced  npon  the 
map.    After  some  search,  he  found 
the  city.    *^  It  consisted  of  ono  board- 
shed  and  one  tent,  holding  on  to  the 
hill-side  like  a  woodpedcer  against  a 
tree.^* '  Thus  was  his  first  illusion  dis- 
sipated.    A  few  other   Cidifomian 
castles  were  speedily  to  crumble.  ^  ^  The 
latitude  of  l^chmond,  and  dimate"  of 
Italy,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  silver, 
red  wood  and  cedar  of  Sol  omon^s 
temple,  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  vineyards  of  France,  indigo 
of  Hindostan,  and  wheat  of  America, 
golden  rocks,  and  rivers  flowing  over 
the  same  metal,*'  such  were  a  few  of 
the  bright  promises  that  had  lured 
him,  ^*  in  company  with  thousands  of 
his  go-ahead  countrymen,"  to  the  El- 
dorado of  the  Pacific.  These  were  the 
things  he  expected;  let  us  collect, 
from  his  first  week's  experience  in 
California,  those  that  he  really  found. 
Ugly  barren  hills,  a  miserable  sandy- 
clay  soil,  producing  a  weed  which  a 
starving  jackass  will  scorn,  and  a  fine 


dust,  against  which  the  most  impene- 
trable eyelids  are  not  proof,  a  repul- 
sive and  disagreeable  climate  in  the 
month  of  April,  (growing  worse  as  the 
summer  advances,)  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  following  each  other  in 
constant  succession,  water  often  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  impregnated  with 
quicksilver,  platina,  and  other  mine- 
nds,  killing  the  fish,  and  giving  Chris- 
tians the  Sacramento  fever,  ^'  a  slow, 
continual  fever,  which  men  go  abont 
with  for  months ;  but  in  its  more  vio- 
lent forms  soon  mortal,  always  afiect- 
ing  the  brain,  and,  in  case  of  recovery, 
leaving  the  mind  impaired.   The  lung 
fever  and  rheumatism  are  brought  on 
by  working  in  the  cqU  water,  and 
stooping  continually  unoer  the  burn- 
ing sun."    The  scurvy,  too,  was  pre- 
valent, from  the  use  of  salt  provisions, 
for  none  could  find  time  to  procure 
fresh  ones,  to  hunt  or  tend  cattle  ;  and 
if  they  did  leave  their  eternal  digging 
for  sueh  pursuits,  the  prices  they  ex- 
pected were  preposterous.  Wild  cattle 
and  game  are  plenty  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  and  adjacent  mountains, 
but  in  California  the  hours  are  truly 
golden,  andnot  to  be  wasted  on  kitchen 
considerations ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hardship  of  driving  wild  oxen  or  carry- 
ing a  gun  across  a  rugged  country  with 
the  thermometer  at  109°  to  112''  in 
the  shade — the  usual  temperature  in 
June  and  July,  and  one  fv^j  justify- 
ing the  derivation  of  the  name  Cali- 
fornia from  two  Spanish  words  signi- 
fying  a   hot   oven,    cdHente   homo. 
''  The  thermometer  stood  at  90""  Fah- 
renheit,   at  noon,  in  the   shade  of 
Culloma  valley,  on  the  16th  of  April; 
and  at  night  we  slept  cold  in  our  tent 
with  our  clothing  on,  and  provided 
with  abundant  blankets."    With  such 
a  climate,  and  with  no  grass  in  the 
mountains  fit  to  sustain  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  best  pack-horses  can 
carry  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  across  the 
mountains,  and  frequently  fall  down 
and  die  if  overladen.    At  the  time 
referred  to— thatisto  say,  in  the  month 
ofAprillaslH-MrJohnson^continually 
saw   old   miners    departing  for  the 
callons*   of  the  middle   and  north 
Forks,  with  one  month's  supply  of 


*   «c 


A  canon  is  the  narrow  opening  between  two  mountainsi  Beveral  hnndred  and 
sometimes  a  thonsand  feet  in  depth;  rising,  some  of  them,  like  perpendicular  cUfEs  on 
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proTi^ons,  consisting  of  seventy-fiye 
lb.  of  pork  and  seventy-five  lb.  of 
pilot  biead,  for  which  they  paid  re- 
spective! j  at  the  rates  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
doUars  per  hundred  pounds  I    Now, 
although  the  prices  of  these  articles 
wererapidlydeclinlngonthesea-board, 
by  reason  of  the  immense  importation, 
yet  the  price  of  fresh  beef  was  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  in 
San  Fraadsco,  and  must  farther  en- 
hance there,  the  supply  then  being 
quite  insufficient.    Fresh  provisions 
will  therefore  be  consumed  at  the  sea- 
port and  trading  towns,  and  not  in 
the  mining  re^on.    The  humbug  of 
preserved  meats  was  ahready  exploded, 
great  quantities  having  been  spoiled." 
All  this  was  very  different  from  the 
promised  vmeyards  and  corn-fields; 
and  Mr  Johnson,  who  had  not  come 
to  California  to  feed  on  salt  junk  at  six 
shlDings  a  pound,  and  to  dnnk  mercu- 
rial water,  began  to  wish  himself  back 
again  almost  as  soon  as  arrived. 

In  countries  where  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  men  are  content  to  give, 
year  after  year,  theur  skill,  energy, 
and  time,  in  exchange  for  a  few  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  or  even  of  silver, 
the  reports  of  a  land  where  the  most 
precious  of  these  metals  turns  up  under 
the  ploughshare,  abounds  in  the 
rivers,  mingles  with  the  highway- 
dnst,  and  is  picked  from  the  bricks  of 
the  houses,  are  naturally  at  first 
received  with  doubt  and  misgiving, 
and  suspected  of  exaggeration,  if  not 


condemned  as  fiction.     We  confess, 
for  our  part,  that  we  attach^  little 
weight  to  the  first  accounts  of  Cali- 
fomian  marvels,  and  that  long  after 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  begun 
to  debate,  in  the  shadow  of  the  grass- 
hopper, the  possible  effect  upon  the 
currency  of  the  anticipated  influx  of 
the  produce  of  the  diggings,  we  still 
were  sceptics  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  newly-found  treasure.    But  even 
those  who  gave  readies^  credence  to 
the  tale  of  wonder,  could  hardly,  we 
should  have  thought,  have  expected 
that  the  ingots  were  to  be  gathered 
without  trouble  or  pain  beyond  that 
of  performing  a  long  journey  and 
filling  a  big   bag.      Evidently  this 
was  Mr  Johnson's  notion,  and  that  of 
not  a  few  others  of  his  sanguine  coun- 
trymen, *^  who  left  their  homes  and 
families,  and  the  decencies  of  civilisa- 
tion, with  the  expectation  of  acquiring 
an  adequate  competency  by  the  efforts 
of  a  single  year."     At  what  figure 
Mr  Johnson  rates  an  **•  adequate  com- 
petency" we  know  not ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent he  expected  to  be  placed  on 
pretty  nearly  the  same  footing   as 
those  Oriental  princes  who,  after  wan- 
dering through  the  desert  to  the  en- 
chanted gardens,  had  the  free  pick  of 
trees  whose  fruits  were  diamonds  and 
rubies.     The  real   state   of  affairs 
proved  very  different.     A  few  per- 
sons, dwellers  in  Califomia  when  the 
golden  richness  of  the  soil  was  first 
discovered  in  1848,*  may  have  made 
large  fortunes  on  easy  terms,  by  being 


either  hand,  as  if  torn  asander  by  a  Tiolent  oonvnlBion  of  nature.  Throngh  these 
pour  the  nuhing  monntain  torrents  of  the  itet  diggins  of  the  gold  regions  of  Califor- 
mmJ*^SigkU  in  the  Oold  Regions,  p.  180. 

*  At  Sutter's  saw-mill,  from  which  the  Calloma  valley  takes  its  second  name,  Mr 
Johnson  saw  and  oonveiBed  with  Mr  Marshall,  a  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  one  of 
the  first  discoTerers  of  the  gold.    The  discovery  was  made  when  cutting  out  the 
miB-raee,  across  a  portion  of  the  former  bed  of  a  stream.   **  He  pointed  out  to  us  the 
particular  location  of  the  first  discoveries.    This  is  some  fifty  yards  below  the  mill, 
where  a  large  fir-tree  extends  across  the  race.    He  stated  that  they  threw  up  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  mixed  with  the  sand  and  clay,  before  they  seriously  examined  it,  or 
ascertained  its  character."    It  must  have  struck  many  as  singular,  that  gold  mines 
BO  near  the  surfkce  should  so  long  have  been  unobserved.    Califomia  was  explored  as 
fiff  hack  as  the  year  1700  by  the  Jesuit  Eusebio  Kino,  who  first  ascertained  it  to  be 
part  of  the  great  American  continent,  and  not  an  island,  as  was  preyiously  believed: 
Soon  afterwards,  missionary  stations  were  established  there,  paving  the  way  for  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  the  country.    Some  of  the  padre$  still  remain,  but  their  mission- 
houses  are  dilapidated,  and  their  influence  is  gone.    To  them  Mr  Johnson  attributes 
the  long  concealment  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  Califomia.    "  That  these  priests  were 
cognisant  of  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  at  that  period,  (a  century  ago,)  is 
now  well  known;  but  they  were  members  of  the  extraordinary  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  jealous  of  its  all-perrading  influence,  and  dreading  the  effect  of  a  large  Pro- 
testant emigration  to  the  western,  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  shores  of  America, 
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euiif  in  the  field,  $ni  tiirongli  barter 
with  the  IndiaoB,  who  (before  they 
were  frightened  and  soared  by  the 
shooting  and*  eoatping  praotioes  of  the 
Oragmiaiie  and  othere)  were  willing 
enoQ^  to  labour  and  trade,  andhto 
give  gold-doet  weight  for  weight  for 
glass  beads  and  o£er  baubles.    We 
read  of  one  man,  a  western  former, 
owner  and  occiq[>ier  of  a  lo^^onse, 
known    as    the    Bine   Tent,    who 
arrived    in    California    before    the 
gold  diaooveries,  treated  the  Indiana 
well,  learned   their   langoage,   em- 
ployed tiion  to  chg,  and.  realised,  it 
is  said,  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.    Another  old  settler,  we  are 
told,  acoumulated,  in  the  season  c^ 
1848,  also  by  help  of  the  Indians, 
neariy  two  bushels  of  gold-dust    Our 
arithmetic  is  not  eqnid  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  into  pounds  sterling,  but 
at  a  rough  estimate  we  should  take  it 
to  represent  a  veiy  pleasing  sum— poe- 
sibly  the  eompetenciy   Mr  Johnson 
aspued  to.    But  those  palmy  days  of 
.gold-gathering   have   fled,  yiolentiy 
driven  away ;  the  Indians,  welcomed 
with  bullets  instead  of  beads,  will 
woriE  no  more,attd  eveiy  man  must  dig 
for  himself.    And  so  did  Mr  Johnson 
— ^but  only  for  a  rery  short  time,  and 
with  no  Yeiy  prosperous  result    The 
gM  fever,  under  whose  influence  he 
and  his  companions  started  flnr  tiie 
diggmgs,  was  still  burning  in  tiieir 
reins  when,  on  the  second  day  after 
leaving  San  ibnandsoo,  they  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  river  bank,  and  one 
of  them,  ^^  thrusting  his  bowie-knlfo 
into  the  ground,  revealed  innnmecable 
shining  yellow  partiales,  immediately 
announced  gold  discoveries   on  the 
Sacramento,  and  claimed  the  placer,'^ 
But  it  was  mica,  not  gold.    They  had 
much  forther  to  go,  and  worse  to  fore, 
before  reaching  the  ri^t  metal.    It 
was  the  interest  of  the  united  States* 
government  and  of  certain  speculators 
to  tempt  emigrants  to  the  dutant  ter* 
utoiy.oa  the  shore  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
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aooordfaighr,  says  Mr  Johnson,  ^  the 
wonders  of  the  gold  region  were  trum- 
peted to  tiie  worid,  with  unabatbigv 
but  by  no  means  unforeeedng  seal. 
Glowing  accounts  were  sent  to  tiie 
United  States  of  the  result  of  all  the 
most  sncoessfol  efforts  in  the  mines. 
To  these  were  added  » delicious  cli- 
mate and  wonderfol  agricultural  (ML- 
lity.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  ofafltrw^ 
the  diseases,  the  hardships,  &c  &c.,. 
were  quite  forgotten  or  omitted."  And 
thus  a  oerta&  number  of  ambitiooa 
young  men,  (many  of  them  wholly  mt- 
fitted,  by  their  previous  mode  ^  life 
for  rou^dng  it  in  »  new  country,> 
were  lured  from  their  oomfoitable 
homes  in  New  Yorii  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  confident  ezpectatioa  that,  onar* 
riving  in  California,  they  would  ascend 
beauteous  rivers  in  commodious  ships^ 
sleep  on  board  at  night,  and  pieasantiy 
pass  a  fow  hours  of  each  day  in  col- 
lecting the  wealth  that  lay  strewn 
upon  the  shore.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  poor  Johnson^ 
who  denounces  the  journey  across  the 
mountainous  and  roadless  country  as 
most  toilsome,  and  the*  whole  adven- 
ture as  disappointing  and  unsatisfoc* 
tory.  At  last  be  and  his  companions 
reached  the  lowor  bar*  on  tiie  soutii 
fork  of  American  Biver,  diouldered 
shovels,  buckets,  and  washing-mi^ 
chine,  and  spplied  themselves  to  the 
task. 

'^  The  scene  presented  to  ns  was  new 
indeed,  and  not  more  extnu>rdinarj  than 
impresaiye.  Some,  with  long-handled 
ahovels,  delved  among  olompe  of  bndiee, 
or  by  the  aide  of  laige  rocki^  never  rsuing 
their  eyea  for  an  inataat ;  othesa,  with 
piok  and  ahovel,  woskad  among  atone  and 
grav^  or  with  trowela  aearohed  under 
banks  and  roots  of  tnees^  where,  if  re* 
warded  with  aaiaU  lumps  of  gold,  the  eye 
shone  brighter  for  an  inatent,  when  the 
aeaieh  waa  immediately  and  moie  acdantly 
raanmed*  At  the  edge  of  the  atreams  or 
knee-deep  and  waist-deep  in  water^  as 
eold  as  melted  ioe  and  aaow  eeald  make 
ity  some  were  washing  gold  with  tin  paaa^ 


applied  iispoweifol  iqjimetlons  of  seerecy  to  the  members  of  tilie  order ;  and  their 
foithfol  obedienoe,  during  so  long  a  period,  is  another  raoof  both  of  tiie  strength  and 
Mie  danger  of  tfa^  orgaoiaation."-H9Mft<t  m  t^  €hld  Remoni^  p.  1 1 1. 

*  ^  This  *  pUtofT^  or  har^  is  atmply  the  higher  portion  of  the  aandy  and  rocky  bed  of 
the  stvaam,  whioh,  daring  the  seasons  of  high  water,  is  covered  wilh  the  rusldng  tor^ 
rent,  but  was  now  partially  or  entirely  ezpoaed.  Thia  is  oovered  with  lam  stones 
and  rooks,  or,  en  tiie  smooth  sand,  with  dumps  of  stunted  buAes  or  trees.'^-H^Aca 
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poiusd  dMm  on*  ilifliv 
tteatikf  egCMiKng  any 
exgerieiMtd.  at  hoowy 
HiiQBgli  ii  WM  bml  tiia  middle  of  Aj^nl. 
!n»  tbini  lbs  gold  and  the  labour  of 
aeqointuua  OTezroled  all  else,  aad  totally 
ahanbed  eyery  fkoulty.  Complete  silence 
reijpMd  among  the  minen :  tiiey  addressed 
mot  a  word  to  each  other^  and  seemed 
sfisise  tit  au  con  i  enalioiiv 

After  digglon  akI  wflshiii^  tw^Boly 
taitetftils  of  eftrtli,  Mr  ^hneon^B 
f»ty  had  obtaiiMCl  bat  fimr  dollan' 
vortfa  of  gold'.  AM  ttooD,  tlw  min's 
l»it  being  intoteFable,  tinf  \BoekeA 
off  froBi  irarfe  ^  Bot  mvch  eneoimged 
bj  the  Tesiiit.  This,  howsFer,  tiiey 
admit,  ma  a  poor  diggfaig,  Mie  stream 
Mug  yoft  too  high,  and  tfeo  bar  not 
safB/omHiY  espoMd — to  sajr  nothing 
of  thdr  Mng  nodosa  at  tiie  woric 
Th^persisted  lltlie,  howover :  another 
Md  wan  made  ndth  no  better  lenlt; 
and,  in  short,  aweehfs  effort  and  ob** 
aoi  f  atfun  sichened  them  of  a  toil  so  ftir 
km  lacratrvo  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. Two  of  the  pailry  (Mr  John- 
son was  one-  of  them)  resolved  to 
vefeom  to  SnvFrandsoo  till*  the  heslttb- 
ier  season  iff  winter ;  a  tiiird,  having 
some  goods,  took  to  trading;  the 
Iboptfa  and  last,  a  hardy  ttttie  down*- 
eaater  ficom  Mame^  stock  to  the  dig- 


ISiy  this  time,  w^  are  not  entirely 
d^endenion  American'  booksKnmews- 
paper  eorraspondenee  for  intdligeaoe 
feom  the  CaUfoniaa  mines.  Some 
povtiOD  of  the  gold  that  lias  come  to 
tMsconatry  h»beqi  bsooght  by  tiie 
finders;  and  only  the  other  day,  a 
par^  of  tfann  reaeiied  England,  hav- 
ing left  tile  diggings  as  ihtely  as  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  details 
obtamed  from  tinse  men,  wlio-  are  of 
▼ariooB  Enrepean  eonntries,  confinn^ 
in  aH  ioanortant  paxMealMnB,  t^e  state- 
ments ofMr  Johasony  with  meraiy  the 
dtffepenoo  of  tint  imparted  by  failnro 
and  sDocesBk  Either  easily  disoon* 
naged  or  pbysiealiy  mieqnal  to  en** 
counter  the  haidshipa  inseparaUe 
fivm  the  search  for  and  extraction  of 
HiBgolAf  Mr  ^hnoeii,  disappointed  in 
Ms  sanguine  eo^edalions,  maims  a 
nombte  report  of  the  specolsition  f 
wkereas  these  mem  persevering  and 
prosperons  miners,  having  safely  iv- 
tonwd  to  Enrepe,  iheurpMketsfallof 
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^  ehnnhs,'' scales  and  dast  of  liie  most 
nndeniable  pniity  and  excellence,  na^ 
tnraily  give  a  more  rose^oolonred  view 
of  the  enterprise.    They  admit,  how- 
ever, (to  nse  the  words  of  one  <^ 
them,)  that  '^  it  takes  a  smart  lad  to 
do  good  m  California,"  and  that  it  is 
nsdess  ibff  any  one  to  go  thither  nn^ 
lem  prepared  to  rongfa  it,  in  thefidlest 
sense  of  tlie  word.    At  first,  they  in- 
form ns  the  amoont  of  tlraffc  aad  oat- 
rage  was  veiy  great;  but  snmmary 
and  severe  pnniriiment  checked  this. 
Mr  Johnson  deplores  the  existence  of 
Lyncii^law.    It  really  appears  to  ns 
tiiat  California  is  the  very  place  where 
soch  a  system  is  not  onlyjnstifiabie, 
bat  indispensaUe.    One  miuCT^  stated 
that  he  belonged  to  a  bead  orclnb, 
tinrty  in  nnmber,  who  threw  together 
all  Ae  gold  theyfovnd,  and  shared 
alike;  slmrp  penalties  being  denomiced 
against  any  member  of  the  society 
who  attempted  to  divert  his  flndiogs 
from  the  common  stock.    The  amovnt 
obtained  by  each  member  of  this  johrt- 
stodt   company   during   the   season 
of  eight  or  nine  months  was  eqniva- 
lent  to  thirteen  or  fomrteen  hundred 
pomids  sterling.  [Not  quite  tim  ^^ade- 
quate   competency"  anticipated  by 
Ifir  Theodone  T.  Johnson,  but  still  a 
very  pretty  gain  fn  men,  most  of 
whom  would  proliably  have  found  it 
impeesible,  in  any  other  wny^  *>id  ^ 
tiie  same  time,  to  earn  a  tithe  of  the 
amount.     More  than  one  of   them 
proposed^  after  depositing  his  trea- 
sure BsMy  in  Europe,  to  augment  it 
by  a  second  trip  to  the  gdd  region; 
and  held  the  tune  occupied  by  the 
VOTage  to  and  fro  as  little  loss,  digging 
bemg  impeded  by  the  winter  mows. 
Tho  winter  of  1848-9  was  very  severe, 
the  snow  lying  Ibnr  foet  deep  on  the 
mountains,  aiul  havhag  foiien  even  on 
the  coast;  a  drcnmstanee  unpi|pce- 
dented  hi  Caiifomia,  whose  Spanxril 
and    Indian   inhabitants    attributed 
tim  disagreeable  phenomenon  to  tiie 
AmericanJntmdeni.  Notwithstanding 
this  unwonted  rigour,  however,  we 
learn  from  Mr  Joimsen  that  ^  large 
nnmbera  of  iiardy  and   industrious 
Oregonians  spent  the  last  tomfcr  in 
tfaemines  of  Caiifomia,  genetaily  wiHi 
suooess  commensurate  with  thdr  per- 
severance, pmdenoe,  aad  sobriety." 
The  lumps  of  gold,  according  to  tiie 
aeconnt  of  the  miners  already  reforred 
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to,  (and  which  tallies  exactly  in  thia 
particular  with  Mr  Johnson's  state- 
ment^ are  found  in  what  are  called 
the  ary  diggings,  in  the  red  sandy 
clay  of  the  ravines  on  the  mountain 
sides ;  whilst  the  dust  and  scales  are 
obtained  by  washing  the  earth  and 
sand  from  the  rivers.  Lumps  of  pure 
gold,  with  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  quartz,  are  also  found  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  white- veined  rock. 

Whilst  denouncing  the  expense  of 
health  and  labour  at  wMch  the 
Oalifornian  gold  is  obtained,  Mr 
Johnson  admits  the  vast  quantity  of 
the  metal  that  has  been  and  stUl  is 
being  collected.  In  town,  fort,  and 
settlement, — in  every  place,  in  short, 
where  a  score  or  two  of  men  were 
congregated,  he  beheld  astonishing 
evidence  of  its  abundance.  *^  Quarts 
of  the  dust  or  scale  gold  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  tables  or  counters,  or  in 
the  safes  of  all  classes  of  men ;  and 
although  the  form  of  small  scales  was 
most  common,  yet  pieces  or  lumps  of 
a  quarter  to  three  ounces  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere;  and  among  several 
chunks  one  was  shown  us  by  C.  L. 
Ross,  Esq.,  weighing  eighty-one  ounces. 
This  was  solid  pure  gold  with  only 
the  appearance  of  a  little  quartz  in  it." 
In  one  day  he  saw  bushels  of  gold, 
most  of  it  too  pure  for  jewellery  or  coin, 
without  alloy.  Although  the  price  of 
the  metal  was  maintained  at  sixteen 
doUars  per  ounce,  its  depreciation  in 
comparison  with  labour  and  merchan- 
dise was  enormous ;  and  in  the  mines, 
during  the  winter  of  1848,  ^*  a  good 
deal  of  gold  was  sold  for  three  or  four 
doUars  the  ounce?''  Carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  received  an  ounce  a-day. 
Lumber  was  at  six  hundred  dollars  per 
thousand  feet.  Alot  of  land,  purchased 
two  years  previously  for  a  cask  of 
brqidy,  fetched  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. At  a  French  cafi^  a  cup  of  coffee, 
bit  of  ham,  and  two  eggs,  cost  three 
dollars,  or  12s.  6d.  A  host  of  details 
of  this  kind  are  added,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  given  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  newspapers.  Captain 
Sutter's  saw-mill  was  earning  a  thou- 
sanddollars  a-day.  At  the  Stanislaus 
^S[gi^g8,inthe  winter  of  1848-9,  abox 
of  raisins,  greatly  needed  for  the  cure 
of  scurvy,  then  raging  there  without 
remedy,  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  dust, 
or  four  thousand  dolkirs  I    Reckless 
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expenditure  is  the  natural  conseqnenoe 
of  easily-acqmred  wealth.    The  dig- 
gers, after  a  brief  period  of  severe 
labour,  would  come  into   town  for 
what  they  called   ^^a  burst,"  and 
scatter  their  gold  dust  and  ingots  like 
sand  and  pebbles,  keeping  "  upon  the 
ball"  for  three  or  four  days  andnights, 
or  even  for  a  week  together,  drinking 
brandy  at  eight  and  champagne  at 
sixteen  dollars  the  bottle,  often  getting 
helplessly  drunk  and  losing  the  whole 
of  their  gains.    One  fellow,  during  a 
three   days'    drunken    fit,   got    rid 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 
Two  hopeful  youths,  known  as  Bill  and 
Gus,  who  took  an  especial  liking  to  Mr 
Johnson  and  his  party,  had  come  in 
for  ^'  a  particular,  general,  and  uni- 
versal burst;"  and  they  carried  out 
their    intentions    most   completely. 
They  were  tender  in  theu*  liquor,  and, 
in  the  excess  of  their  drunken  philan- 
thropy, they  purchased  a  barrel  of 
ale  at  three  doUars  a  bottle,  and  a 
parcel  of  sardinas  at  eight  dollars  a 
box,  and  patrolled  the  district,  forcing 
every  one  to  drink.    In  paying  for 
something.  Bill  dropped  a  lump  of 
gold,  worth  two  or   three   dollars, 
which  Mr  Johnson  picked  up,  and 
handed  to  him.    '^  Without  taking  it, 
he  looked  at  us  with  a  comical  mix- 
ture of  amazement  and  Ul-humour, 
and  at  length  broke  ont  with — ^  WeU, 
stranger,  you  are  a  curiosity;  I  guess 
you  hain't  been  in  the  diggins  long, 
and  better  keep  that  for  a  sample.'  " 
Even  in  all  sobriety,  miners  would 
not  be  troubled  with  anything  less 
than   dollars,    and    often    scattered 
small  coins  by  handfnls  in  the  streets, 
rather   than  count  or  carry  them. 
And  as  neither  exorbitant  prices  nor 
drunken  bursts  sufficed  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  gold-laden  diggers, 
gambling  went  on  upon  all  sides. 
^*  Talk  of  piacers^^^  cried  an  Ameri- 
can, who  had  just  cleared  his  thou- 
sand dollars  in  ten  minntes,    at  a 
monte-table  in  San  Francisco ;  '^  what 
better  placer  need  a  man  want  than 
this?"    At  Sutter's  Fort,  a  halting- 
place  of  the  miners,  gambling  pre- 
vailed without  limit  or  stint,  men 
often  losing  in  a  single  night  the  result 
of  many  months'  severe  toil.  Drunk- 
enness  and  fighting   diversified  the 
scene.    '^  Hundreds  of  dollars  were 
often  spent  in  a  night,  and  thousands 
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on  Sunday,  when  Pandemonium  w<ts 
in  full  bhsty  Such  iniquities  were 
no  more  than  might  be  expected 
amongst  the  ragamuffin  crew  assem- 
bled in  California,  and  which  included 
discharged  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales,  Mexicans,  Kanakas,  Peru- 
vians, Chilians,  representatives  of 
every  European  nation,  and  thousands 
of  the  more  (Ussolute  and  reckless  dass 
of  United  States  men. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  the  minority  of  honest  and  re- 
spectable men,  who  found  them- 
selves mingled  with  the  mob  of  ruf- 
fians and  outlaws  assembled  in  Cali- 
fornia, thought  the  prospect  of  wealth 
dearly  purchased  by  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  vile  society  and  a  most  try- 
ing climate,  and  by  labour  and  expo- 
sure destrnctive  to  health.  Mr  John- 
son assures  us  that,  among  the  min- 
ers who  had  been  long  at  the  dig- 
gings, he  saw  very  few  who  were  not 
sulrering  from  disease^emaciated  by 
fever  till  they  were  mere  walking  sha- 
dows, or  tormented  by  frequently  recur- 
ring attacks  of  scurvy  and  rheumatism. 
If  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  ad- 
venturers proceeding  to  the  diggings, 
there  was  also  a  pretty  steady  flow  of 
weary  and  sickly  men  returning  thence. 
It  would  seem,  from  Mr  Johnson^s 
account,  that  no  previous  habit  of 
hard  labour  qualifies  the  human 
frame  to  follow,  without  injury,  the 
trying  trade  of  a  gold- grubber.  ^'  We 
met  a  party  of  six  siulors,  of  the  Pa- 
cific whalers,  who  were  returning  to 
go  before  the  mast  again,  swearing, 
sailor-fashion,  that  they  would  rather 
go  a  whaling  at  half  wages  than  dig 
gold  any  more."  Mr  Johnson  was 
somewhat  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. He  sums  up  a  general  review 
of  Callfomia  in  the  following  words : — 

''  So  large  an  emigration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  have  gone  to  that  territory^ 
most  mflfc  something  of  the  country. 
They  will  make  it  one  of  the  states  of 
this  Union^  at  all  eventSyand  speedily, 
too :  and  although  the  conntry  is  only 
adapted  by  nature  for  mining  and  grazing, 
yet  a  eonstant  trade  must  result  from  the 
former,  and  more  or  less  agriculture  be 
added  to  the  latter,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case.    A  few  hare  made,  and  will 


hereafter  make  fortunes  there,  and  very 
many  of  those  who  remain  long  enough 
will  accumulate  something;  but  the  great 
mass,  all  of  whom  expected  to  aoqnire 
large  amounts  of  gold  in  a  short  time, 
must  be  comparatiyely  disappointed.  The 
writer  visited  California  to  dig  gold,  but 
chose  to  abandon  that  purpose  rather  than 
expose  his  life  and  health  in  the  mines ; 
and  as  numbers  were  already  seeking 
employment  in  San  Francisco  without 
success,  and  he  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  speculate,  he  concluded 
to  return  to  his  family  and  home  indus- 
try." 

Finally,  the  disappointed  gold- 
seeker  addresses  to  his  readers  a 
parting  hint,  apprehensive,  seemingly, 
of  their  supposing  that  his  own  ill- 
success  has  warped  his  judgment,  or 
induced  him  to  calunmiate  the  country. 
*^  If  you  think,"  he  says,  ^^  we  have 
not  shown  you  enough  of  the  elephant^ 
but  got  on  the  wrong  way  and  slid  off 
backwards,  please  to  mount  him  and 
take  a  view  for  yourself."  By  which 
metaphorical  phrase,  if  the  worthy 
Johnson  means  that  we  are  to  go  to 
the  diggings,  and  judge  for  ourselves^ 
we  can  only  say  we  had  much  rathei;. 
take  his  word  than  his  advice,  and 
read  his  book  by  our  fireside  than 
tread  in  his  footsteps  amongst  the 
mountains  of  California. 

Without  further  comment,  but  with 
a  warm  recommendation,  we  close 
these  three  American  volumes.  It 
were  idle  to  subject  to  minute  criti- 
cism books  that  make  no  pretensions 
to  literary  merit,  and  which,  profess- 
ing only  to  give,  in  plain  language,  an 
account  of  the  writers*  personal  ad- 
ventures and  experiences,  are  written 
in  off-hand  style,  and  are  wholly  free 
from  pedantry  and  affectation.  If 
they  are  occasionally  somewhat  rude 
in  form,  like  the  men  and  countries 
they  portray,  they  at  least  are  frank 
and  honest  in  substance;  and  they 
contain  more  novelty,  amusement, 
and  information,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  dozen  of  those  vapid  narratives 
of  fashionable  tourists  with  which  the 
Bentley  and  Colbum  presses  annually 
cram  the  nauseated  public.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  and  diverted  by 
the  unsophisticated  pages  of  Messra 
Johnson,  Wise,  and  Parkman. 
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BOWABD* 


To  add  another  to  the  nnmerooB 
eulogies  which  have  beenjnstly  be- 
Btowed  on  the  memoiy  of  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  is  not  oar  object.  We 
are  far  from  making  the  attempt :  onr 
aim  18  to  coQtribnte  something  to  the 
more  accorate  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  man  himaelf — his  lifev  his  cha- 
racter, his  career,  his  services. 

It  not  unfreqaently  happens  that  the 
great  men  of  histoiy,  whom  we  have 
admired  in  oar  joaib,  sink  grievoaslpr 
in  oar  estimation,  and  lose  their  heroic 
port  and  proportions,  when  we  sur- 
vey them  more  nearly,  and  at  a  sea- 
son of  matorer  judgment.  They 
shrink  into  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
<u>mmoQpIace  mortality.  We  venture 
even  to  administer  reproof  and  casti- 
gation,  where,  perhaps,  we  had  vene- 
rated almost  to  idolatry.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  Howard.  Foets  have 
sung  his  praises,  and  his  name  hafl 
rounded  many  an  eloquent  period. 
Howard  the  philanthropist  becomes 
very  soon  a  name  as  familiar  to  us  as 
those  of  the  kings  and  qaeens  who 
have  sat  upon  our  throne ;  but  the 
vague  admiration,  thus  early  instilled 
Into  us,  suffers  no  diminution  when, 
at  an  after  period,  we  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  We  mi^  aj^roach  the 
idol  here  without  danger  to  onr  faith. 
We  may  analyse  the  motive — we 
may  *^ve2^  probe,  and  criticise  ** — it 
is  all  sound.  Take  your  stethoscope 
and  listen — there  is  no  hollow  here^ 
every  pulse  beats  true. 

The  Howard  that  poets  and  orators 
had  taught  us  to  admire  loses  none 
<it  its  greatness  on  a  near  approach. 
But  It  undertimes  a  remarkable  tram- 
Jormation,  The  real  Howard,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Jail  and  the 
laaaretto,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  that  ideal  of  benevolence  which 
the  verse  of  Darwin,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  had  called  up  into  onr  minds. 
Instead  of  this  faint  and  classic  ideal, 
we  have  the  intensely  and  somewhat 
sternly  religious  man,  guided  and  sua- 
tained,  eveiy  step  of  his  way,  not 


alone,  nor  princ^ally,  by  the  amiable 
but  vacillating  sentiment  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  philanthropy,  bat 
by  an  exalted,  severe,  imperative 
sense  of  duty.  It  is  Howard  the 
Christian,  Howard  the  Puritan,  that 
stands  revealed  before  ns.  The  form 
changes,  bat  only  to  grow  more  dis- 
Unct  and  intelligible.  The  featoreg 
have  no  longer  that  classic  outline  we 
had  attributed  to  them ;  bat  they 
bear  henceforth  the  stamp  of  realitj 
— of  a  man  who,  without  doabt,  had 
lived  and  moved  amongst  us. 

Those  who  have  rested  content 
(and  we  think  there  are  many  such) 
with  that  impression  of  Howard  whica 
is  derived  from  the  panegyrics  scat- 
tered through  our  polite  literature^ 
and  who  accordingly  attribute  to  him, 
as  the  master-motive  of  his  condact, 
simply  a  wide  benevolence — a  senti- 
ment of  hamaoity  exalted  to  a  pas- 
sion— most  be  conscious  of  a  certain 
uneasy  s^ise  of  doubt,  an  involuntarf 
scepticism ;    must  feel  that  there  la 
something  here  unexplained,  or  sin- 
golariy  exaggerated.    Their  Howard, 
if  they  shoidd  scratinise  their  impres- 
sion, is  a  quite  anomalous   person. 
No    philanthropist   they  have   ever 
heard  of— no  mere  lover  of  his  kind, 
sustained  only  by  the  bland  sentiment 
of  homanity,  not  even  supported  by 
any  newenthusiastie  faith  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species— ever  lived 
the  life  of  this  man,  or  passed  through 
a  tithe  of  his  volontary  toils  and  suf- 
ferings.   Philanthropists   are  gene- 
rally distinguished  for  th^  love  of 
speculation;    they   prefer  to   think 
rather  than  to  act ;  and  their  labonns 
are  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  compost- 
ti!(m  of  their  books.    Philanthropists 
have  occasionally  rained  thamaelves ; 
bat  their  rash  schemes  are  Are  noto- 
rloos  for  leading  to  the  rain  of  others. 
As  a  race,  they  are  not  distinguished 
for  self-sacrifice,  or  for  practical  and 
strenuous  effort.    There  must,  there- 
fore, to  the  persons  we  are  describing, 
be  a  certain   doabt   and    obscurity 
hanging  over  the  name  of  Howam 
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the  philaaAropist.  It  imst  sonnd 
ii^e  a  myth  or  iM» ;  they  nuiBt  half 
nepeet  Ihat,  if  some  Ifiebahr  should 
lank  into  the  maUei:,  their  heroic 
figure  woold  vajush  into  thia  eir. 

Let  them,  however,  prooeed  to  the 
flindy  of  the  yeriteble  Howard,  and 
idi  the  ityeteiy  dean  ap.  The  phi- 
lantfarc^t  of  the  orator  gives  place 
to  one  who,  in  the  essential  elements 
cC  his  charaoler,  hm^t  be  nuiked  with 
Christiaa  miaaienaiies  and  Ghiistiaa 
wmutyrs.  Instead  of  the  half^pa^aa 
adeel,  or  personification  of  b^vo- 
knee,  there  rises  before  them  a  cha- 
vaoler  which  aiigorons  analysis  might 
justly  ehias  with  tfaoee  of  St  Francis 
or  Loyola,  or  whatever  the  Christian 
ohnrch  has  at  any  tioM  exhibited  of 
emaited  piety  and  compile  self-devo- 
«hxi.  The  same  spirit  which,  in  past 
tiaies,  has  driven  meninto  the  desert, 
or  shot  them  np  in  cells  with  the 
Moarge  and  the  crucifix ;  the  same 
spirit  *which  has  ia^»eUed  thea  to 
hrave  all  the  dangn^  of  noxious  di- 
nates  and  of  savage  passiofis,  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  rdigioa  amongst 
barbaroiis  nations — was  animating 
Howard  when  he  journeyed  inces- 
MBiily  from  prison  to  prison,  tracking 
fanmaa  mieery  into  Ul  its  hidden  and 
nest  foaihsome  recesses.  He  who,  in 
aaother  century*  would  have  been  the 
inuidflr  of  a  new  order  of  barefooted 
became,  in  Fkt>testaat  £ng« 
the  gieat  exemplar  of  philan* 
thropie  heraism.  Periiaps  he  too,  in 
one  aense,  nsay  be  said  to  have  found* 
od  a  new  religious  order,  though  it  is 
not  bound  toipslher  by  common  rules, 
«id  each  aMiber  of  it  fottowe,  as  he 
Imit  oMy,  the  oaveer  of  charitable  en« 
UKfnam  that  lies  open  before  him. 
!Ehe  mystery,  we  say,  dears  up.  Be* 
Bevoleat  our  Howard  was,  undoubt- 
odl^y  by  nature,  as  by  nature  also  he 
was  a^miewliat  imperious ;  but  that 
vi^idi  converted  his  benevolence  into 
a  oeiieleeB  motive  of  strenuous  ac- 
tion, of  toil,  and  of  sacrifice;  that 
which  tttik§edlu»  natural  love  of  au- 
thority, tranafonning  it  into  that  re- 
^Ittisite  fimness  and  predominance 
over  odiers  without  which  no  man,  at 
least  no  reformer,  can  be  rigidly  just, 
wad^  fhoe  to  ftee,  admonish^  threaten, 
and  reprove;  that  which  constituted 
ate  midnspring  and  vital  force  of  his 
r,  WM  inleaM  pie^i  audthe 


aU-prevailiag  sense  of  duty  to  his  Grod. 
The  craving  of  his  soul  was  some  great 
task-work,  to  be  done  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven.  Kot  the  love  of  man,  nor 
the  2>raifle  of  man,  but  consdence,  and 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
were  his  constant  motive  and  desire. 
.  Men  of  ardent  piety  generally  apply 
themselves  immediately  to  the  repro- 
duction in  others  of  that  piety  which 
they  fed  to  be  of  such  incomparable 
importance.  This  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant, often  the  sole  ol^ect  of 
their  lives.  It  is  natural  it  should  be 
so.  In  such  minds  all  the  concerns  of 
the  present  world  sink  into  inslgni- 
ficaace ;  and  their  fellow-men  are 
nothing,  except  as  they  are,  or  are 
not,  fellow- Christians,  Howard  was 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  Owing  to 
certain  drcumstances  in  his  own  life ; 
to  the  manner  of  his  education ;  to 
his  deficiency  in  some  intellectual 
qnaUfioations,  and  his  pre-eminence  in 
others,  he  was  led  to  take  the  domain 
of  physical  snffiuring  —  of  earthly 
wretchedness— for  the  province  in 
which  to  exert  his  zeal.  For  the 
preachw,  or  the  writer,  he  was  not 
formed,  either  by  education  or  by 
natural  endowment;  'but  he  was  a 
man  of  shrewd  observation,  of  great 
administrative  talent,  of  untiring  per- 
severance, and  of  an  insatiable  energy. 
The  St  Francis  of  FrotesUnt  England 
did  not,  therefore,  go  forth  as  a  mis- 
sionary; nor  did  he  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect,  distinguished  by  any 
doctrinal  peculiarity;  but  he  girded 
himsdf  up  to  visit,  round  the  world, 
the  cdl  of  the  prisoner — to  examine 
the  food  he  ate,  the  air  he  breathed, 
to  rid  him  of  the  jail-fever,  to  drive 
famine  out  of  its  secret  haunts,  and 
torn  its  neglected  prey.  It  was  this 
peculiarity  which  led  nron  to  segre- 
gate Howard  from  the  dass  to  which, 
by  the  great  dements  of  his  character^ 
he  belongs.  To  relieve  the  common 
wants  of  our  humanity  was  his  object 
-*to  war  against  hunger  and  disease^ 
and  unjust  crudties  inflicted  by  man 
on  man,  was  hhi  chosen  task-work ; 
therefore  was  it  vagudy  supposed  that 
the  sentiment  ci  humanity  was  his 
great  predominant  motive,  and  that  he 
was  driven  about  the  world  by  com* 
passion  and  benevolence. 

His  remains  lie  buried  in  Rusda. 
Dr  Glackei  in  hlB  travdf  through  that 
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country,  relates  that  *'  Count  Vincent 
Poto^ki,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  the 
highest  taste  and  talents,  whose  mag- 
nificent library  and  mnsenm  would  do 
honomr  to  any  country,  throngh  a 
mistaken  design  of  testifying  his  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  Howard,  has 
signified  his  intention  of  taking  np  the 
body  that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  his 
country  seat,  where  a  snmptaons 
monument  has  been  prepared  for  its 
reception,  upon  a  smidl  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake.  His  countess,  being 
a  romantic  lady,  wishes  to  have  an 
annual  fete  consecrated  to  bencYO- 
lence  ;  at  this  the  nymphs  of  the 
country  are  to  attend,  and  strew  the 
place  with  flowers."  There  are  many, 
we  suspect,  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  who  would  be  disposed 
to  honour  the  memory  of  Howard  in 
a  similar  manner.  They  would  hang, 
or  carre,  their  wreaths  of  flowers  upon 
a  tomb  where  the  emblems  of  Christian 
martyrdom  would  be  more  appropriate. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  design 
of  th^  romantic  countess  was  not  put 
into  execution. 

The  vague  impression  prevalent  of 
this  remarkable  man  has  been  per- 
petuated by  another  curcumstance. 
Howard  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
biographers.  Dr  Aikin,  the  earliest 
of  these,  writes  like  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar ;  manifests  throughout  much 
good  sense,  a  keen  intelligence,  and  a 
high  moral  feeling;  but  his  account  is 
brief,  and  is  both  defective  and  decep- 
tive fh)m  his  incapacity,  or  unwilling- 
ness, to  portray  the  religions  aspc^ 
of  the  character  he  had  undertaken  to 
develop.  Dr  Aikin's  little  book  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage  for  the 
general  remarks  it  contains,  but  it  is 
no  biography.  Neither  was  Dr  Aikm 
calculated  for  a  biographer.  He 
wanted  both  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est qualifications.  Details,  such  as  of 
dates  and  places,  he  had  not  the 
patience  to  examine ;  and  he  wanted 
that  rarer  quality  of  mind  by  which 
the  writer  is  enabled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  character  of  a  quite  difl^erent 
man  from  himself,  and  almost  feel  by 
force  of  sympathy  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  him.  This  the  culti- 
vated, tasteftil,  but,  in  spite  ofhis  verse, 
the  quite  didactic  mind  of  Aikin,  was 
incapable  of  doing. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  had 


known  Howard  for  thirty  years, 
appended  to  a  sermon,  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  some  ao- 
count  of  his  life  and  career.  But  th^, 
as  well  as  several  anonymous  contii* 
butions  to  magazines,  and  a  brief 
anonymous  life  which  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  can  be  considered  only  in 
the  light  of  materials  for  the  future 
biographer. 

The  task  lay  still  open,  and  Mr 
Baldwin  Brown,  barrister-at-law,  un- 
dertook to  accomplish  it.  He  appears 
to  have  had  all  the  advantages  a 
biographer  could  desure.  He  had 
conversed  with  the  contemporaries 
and  friends  of  Howard,  and  with  his 
surviving  domestics — ^an  advantage 
which  no  subsequent  writer  comd 
hope  to  profit  by ;  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  materials  which  the 
Rev.  Mr  Smith  and  his  family,  inti- 
mate friends  of  Howard,  had  collected 
for  the  very  purpose  of  such  a  work 
as  he  was  engaged  on ;  Dr  Brown, 
professor  of  tiieology  at  Aberdeen, 
another  intimate  friend  of  Howard, 
transcribed  for  him,  from  his  common- 
place book,  the  memoranda  of  conver- 
sations held  with.  Howard,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  the  time ;  and, 
above  all,  he  was" furnished  with  ex- 
tracts and  memoranda  frt)m  diaries 
kept  by  Howard  himself,  and  which 
fortunately  had  escaped  the  general 
conflagration  to  which  the  philan- 
thropist, anticipating  and  disliking 
the  curiosity  of  the  iHOgrapher,  had 
devoted  his  papers.  Sev^al  influen- 
tial men  amongst  the  Dissenters  inter- 
ested themselves  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation for  him  ;  and  the  list  of  those 
to  whom  he  expresses  obligations  of 
this  kind,  occupies  two  or  three  pages 
of  his  preface.  Mr  Brown  was  him- 
self a  man  of  religious  zeal — ^we  pre- 
sume, from  his  worl^  a  Dissenter :  he 
could  not  fiBul  to  appreciate  the  religi- 
ous aspect  of  Hoimd*s  character.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  was  prepared  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  his  labours — 
the  reformation  of  our  prisons  and  onr 
penal  laws.  Thus  he  brought  to  his 
task  many  peculiar  advant^es ;  and 
the  work  he  produced  was  laborious, 
conscientious,  and  very  valuable. 
Unfortunately,  Mr  Baldwin  Brown 
was  a  dull  writer,  by  which  we  here 
imply  that  he  was  also  a  dull  thinker, 
and  his  book  will  be  pronounced  hy 
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the  geoeralltj  of  readers  to  be  as  doll 
as  it  is  nsefol.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractiTe  tiUe  it  bears,  and  the  many 
interesting  particnlars  contained  in  it, 
his  biography  never  attained  any 
popularity.  It  was  probably  read 
extensivdy  amongst  the  Dissenters, 
to  whose  sympathies  it  more  directly 
appeals  than  to  those  of  any  other  class 
of  readers ;  bat  we  think  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  it  never  had  much 
circulation  in  the  world  at  large. 

More  parsonic  than  the  parsons, 
cor  lawyer-divine  can  resist  no  oppor- 
tonity  for  sermonising.  The  eloquence 
of  a  Dissentingjpulpit,  and  that  when 
it  18  bat  indmerently  nip>pfiec/— the 
tedious  repetition,  and  the  monoton- 
ous unmodolated  periods  of  his  legal 
text-books— these  combine,  or  alter- 
nate, through  the  pages  of  Mr  Brown. 
Yet  those  who  persevere  in  the  per« 
nsal  of  his  book  will  be  rewarded. 
He  is  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials.  He  presents  us  with  the 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  Howard ;  though,  in  so  doing, 
be  seems  to  reveal  to  an  attentive 
reader  more  than  he  had  well  under- 
stood himself. 

Tedious  or  not,  this  is  still  the  only 
Uc^graphy  of  Howard.  A  Mr  Thomas 
Taylor  has  written  what  appears  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  work.  His 
book  is  more  brief,  but  it  is  still  more 
insipid.  What  notion  Mr  T.  Taylor 
has  of  biography  may  be  judged  of 
from  this,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
in  quoting  Howard*s  own  original 
letters,  to  amend  and  improve  the 
sH^ — ^preserving,  as  he  says,  the  sense, 
but  correcting  the  composition.  He 
18  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
the  philanthropist  should  express  him- 
self in  indifferent  English,  even  though 
in  a  hasty  letter  to  a  friend. 

Very  lately  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  work  has  recalled  us  to  this 
subject,  has  presented  us  with  a  life 
of  Howard.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Mr 
Dixon's  book  that  it  is  either  dull  or 
Insipid ;  it  has  some  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  we  cannot  better 
deflffiribe  it  in  a  few  words  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  caricature  of  a 
popular  biography.  Its  flippancy,  its 
conceit,  its  egregious  pretensions,  its 
tawdry  novehsHc  style,  are  past  all 
sufferance.  It  is  too  bad  to  criticise. 
But  as,  in  the  dearth  of  any  popular 


biography  of  Howard,  it  has  assumed 
for  a  time  a  position  it  by  no  means 
merits,  we  cannot  pass  it  by  entirely 
without  notice.  For,  besides  that 
Mr  Dixon  writes  throughout  with 
execrable  taste,  he  has  not  dealt 
conscientiously  with  the  materials 
before  him.  His  notion  of  the  duty 
of  a  biographer  is  this — that  he  is  to 
collect  every  incident  of  the  least 
piquancy,  no  matter  by  whom  related, 
or  on  what  authority,  and  colour  it 
himself  as  highly  as  he  can.  Evi- 
dently the  most  serious  preparation 
he  has  made,  for  writing  the  life  of 
Howard,  has  been  a  course  of  reading 
in  French  romances.  It  is  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  a  Eugene  Sue 
that  he  sits  down  to  describe  the 
grand  an4  simple  career  of  Howard. 

Mr  Dixon  has  not  added  a  single 
new  fact  to  the  biography  of  Howard, 
nor  any  novelty  whatever,  except  such 
as  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  imagi« 
nation.  Nor  does  he  assist  in  sifting 
the  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever dust  has  the  least  sparkle  in  it, 
though  it  has  been  thrice  thrown  away, 
he  assiduously  collects.  That  he 
should  have  nothing  new  to  relate  is 
no  matter  of  blame;  it  is  probable 
that  no  future  biographer  will  be  able 
to  do  more  than  recast  and  reanimate 
the  materials  to  be  found  in  Brown 
and  Aikln.  But  why  this  pretence  of 
having  written  a  life  of  Howard  from 
"  original  documents?^*  We  beg  par- 
don :  he  does  not  absolutely  say  that 
he  has  written  theLife  of  Howard  from 
original  documents  —  the  original 
document,  for  there  is  but  one,  may 
apply  to  the  ^^  prison -tcorld  of 
Europe,'**  of  which  also  he  professes 
to  write.  This  *^  earliest  document 
of  any  value  connected  with  the 
penology  of  England,,*''  which,  with 
much  parade,  he  prints  for  the  first 
time,  relates  to  the  state  of  prisons 
before  the  labours  of  Howard.  Im- 
possible to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  meant  his  readers 
to  infer  that,  by  the  aid  of  this  docu- 
ment^ be  was  about  to  give  them  an 
original  Life  of  Howard. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr  Dixon^s  preface 
— it  is  worth  while.  It  thus  com- 
mences : — 

''Several  reasons  combined  to  indaoe 
the  writer  to  undertake  the  work  oftnaking 
out  far  the  reading  vorld  a  new  biography 
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of  Howard ;  the  efaxef  of  ftfaem  fell  under 
two  heads : — 

''ItlayinkU  paih.  Tean  Sj9»  now, 
«iroaiii8taaoe6,  whieh  do  not  require  to  be 
•xplftined  ia  this,  plaeey  eaUed  hie  atte»- 
tioii  to  the  TASl  salQ'ect  of  the  primm^ 

We  mnst  stof^  ft  moment  to  admlra 
&is  favoorite  mfl^g^oqMnce  of  oar 
ftothor.  Howard  wrote  a  report  oa 
the  staAe  of  prisons ;  Mr  Dixon  writes 
on  nothing  less  than  the  pruom-w^rU 
of  Enropo  1  He  heads  his  chapters — 
^The  Prison-world  of  the  Continent,'' 
^  The  Prison-world  of  England."  If 
"Mx  Dixoo^  in  his  patriotic  laboors^ 
should  torn  his  aiktentton  to  the 
nnisaaee  of  Smithfield  mai^t,  ha 
wonld  certainly  giro  ns  a  treatise  on 
''  The  Buteher-woM  of  Enrape,'*  with 
haptens  headed,  with  dne  logical  gra- 
datkw,  ^  The  Botdnr-worid  of  Eng- 
land,'* and  ''The  Bnteher-worid  of 
London.'' 

'^  it  lay  in  Us  path,**  was  one  re** 
son  why  he  wrote  his  taiograpby. 
'*It  needed  to  be  done,^'  was  the 
other.  We  agree  in  the  last  of  these 
xeasoBS)  whatever  demnr  we  mahe  to 
the  first.  A  more  popolar  biography 
than  Mr  Brown's  would  certainly  be  a 
useful  book.  Bat  what  can  Mr  Dixoa 
mean  by  saying,  that,  ^  akhongph 
Howard  waa  the  father  of  prison* 
scienee,  the  story  of  his  life  has 
hitherto  been  made  out  withont  re- 
ference to  that  fact  ?  "  Messrs  fiiiewn 
and  Ailcin  were  not,  then,  aware  that 
the  excitement  of  the  public  attention 
to  the  great  subject  of  prison-dbd- 
pline  was  the  chief  resi^,  and  the 
direct  and  ostensible  aim  of  the  lar- 
honrs  of  Howard ! 

But  now  we  anire  at  Mr  Dixon's 
atatementof  hisown  peculiar  resources 
fox  writing  the  Life  of  Howard,  and 
the  yalnable  contribatioBS  he  has 
made  to  our  better  knowledge  of  tiie 
man ;  in  short,  his  dalms  upoa  oar 
gratitude  and  confidence : — 

"It  has  been  the  writer's  study  to 
render  this  biographical  hietory  of  Howard 
as  worthy  of  its  sabjeot,  and  of  the  eon- 
fidence  of  the  reader,  as  the  nature  of  the 
materials  at  hie  disposal  would  allow. 
He  has  caxefully  collated  eyer y  doeament 
already  printed— made,  and  caused  to  be 
made,  numerous  researches — conversed 
with  peieoBS  who  have  preserred  tradi- 
tions and  other  memorials  of  this  subject 
—travelled  in  his  traces  over  a  great 


number  of  prieons — ezanised  parRla- 
raentary  and  other  reeords  fer  sneh  new 
ihtfte  as  they  might  aflbrd--andv  in  oo»> 
clB8ion,hai  coaenlted  theeesweeal  souNoa 
of  information,  and  int«rpnted  thair 
answers  hy  saoh  light  as  hie  yefseniJ 
exparienee  of  the  prison-world  sngg^^ted 
to  be  needful.  The  result  of  this  lahour 
is,  that  some  new  matter  of  carious  in- 
terest has  turned  up — canongtt  ai^k^r 
thingt,  a  manuscript  throwing  light  on 
the  early  history  of  prison  reforms  in  thia 
country,  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  for  wlueh  he  is  indebted  to 
tike  oourtesy  of  the  seeietaiy,  the  Beir.  T., 
B*  Monay ;  aad  the  writer  ie  aaaiired 
tlkoi  an  oiker  poftm  exist  in  any  known 
quarter.  The  material  fotr  Howard's  lifis 
is  therefore  nam  ful^  toLUaUd;  whether 
it  is  herein  finally  used,  will  entirelj 
depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  reader.** 

From  all  this  mystifieatien,  the 
reader  ie  at  least  to  conclnde  that 
something  Terj  important  has  bees 
done,  and  contributions  rerj  vakiable 
have  been  made,  ior  a  final  biography 
of  Howards  Docnmenta  collated — 
researches  made,  and  caused  to  be 
made — then  a  disG0v»ed  manuscript, 
which  now  is,  and  now  is  not,  apper-^ 
tainlng  to  the  subject — aasorafice 
^^  that  no  other  papers  exist  in  any 
known  quarter!"  —  ** materials  aeiir 
fully  collected  1"  Oh,  AdniicaUe 
CrichtonI  Our  author  has  done  all 
this  for  us !  Our  author  bas  read  the 
memoirs  of  Baldwin  Brown — ^aod  thAt 
not  very  attentively :  if  he  hae  d«ie 
more  it  is  a  pity,  because  there  is  not 
the  least  trace  of  it  in  his  book.  Oar 
author  has  read  the  memoirs  ef 
Baldwin  Brown,  and  trave»ti«>d  hie 
narrative,  and  then  writeathis  pre&ce^ 
ab  a  travesty,  we  presume,  of  erudita- 
prefaces  in  general.  The  book  alto* 
gether  does  not  belong  to  literaturst 
but  is  a  sort  of  parody  upon  Litera- 
ture. 

We  may  as  well  give  our  readera 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  pre* 
face: — 

*'  The  mentar  and  amnJ  portraitaae  ef 
How«rd  attempted  in  this  valnme  ienew.'^ 
[Fortunately,  aikd  to  the  reeommendatiem 
of  the  volume,  it  is  not  new,  but  a  tranr 
script  of  that  which  bis  predecessor  had 
drawn.]  **  As  the  writer's  method  of 
inquiry  and  of  treatment  was  different  to 
that  ordinarily  adopted,  so  his  result  is 
different.  His  study  of  the  character  waa 
earnest,  and,  he  believes,  faithful.    After 
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ankiBg  Umself  master  of  all  the  fJMto  ti 
tke  case  which  hsTe  come  dewA  le  oe, 
liiogTaphiolly  and  traditionally,  his  plaa 
mas  to  scUuraU  kimmlf  with  Howarditm 
iden,  aad  then  striTe  to  reprodace  them 
Uvinfff  acting f  and  sufferifng  in  the  real 
world." 

How  the  Howftrdiftn  ideas  mffered 
from  tlHfl  process,  we  can  somewhat 
guess.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  not 
BO  plain : — 

'The  writer  lays  down  his  pen,  not 
withoat  jeigret.  Long  accnstomed  to 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
heantiful  characten  in  history,  he  has 
learnt  to  regard  it  with  a  human  affec- 
tion ;  and  at  parting  with  his  theme — the 
mental  companion  of  many  hours,  and  the 
object  of  his  constant  thoughts — he  feeU 
9omewh4xt  like  a  fooker  vho  gives  away  his 
fapfmriie  daughter  in  marriage.  He  does 
■et  loee  his  interest  in  his  child  ;  but  she 
can  be  to  him  no  longer  what  she  has 
been.  A  toneh  of  melaneholy  mingles 
with  hie  joy.  He  still  regards  his  oiP* 
spring  with  a  tender  solicitade — bui  hit 
monopoly  sf  love  ia  endedJ" 

Oh,  sorely  no  I 

We  propose,  as  far  as  onr  limits 
win  permit,  to  retrace  the  chief  inci* 
dents  ia  the  biography  of  Howard. 
A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  cliaracter 
nay  not  be  onaceeptable  to  onr  read- 
en.  Such  strictnres  as  we  have  passed 
ipoQ  bis  latest  biographer,  Mr  Dixon, 
we  shall  have  abundant  opportunities 
to  justify  as  we  proceed. 

The  well-known  monnment  in  St 
Fanl's  Cathedral,  which,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  key  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  statne,  has  been  sometimes 
Uktn  by  foreigners  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  apostle  St  Peter,  bears 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal  that  Howard 
**  was  bom  in  Hackney,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  September  2,  1726.** 
Bat  both  the  place  and  the  year  of 
his  birth  baye  been  differently  stated 
ky  his  biographers.  The  Rev.  S. 
Palmer,  who  bad  known  him  long, 
writes  that  he  was  bom  at  Clapton ; 
Br  Aikin,  that  he  was  born  at  En- 
Md.  To  the  authority  of  the  Doctor, 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  we  attach  no 
we^bt ;  it  is  pkin  to  us  that  he  gave 
kimself  little  trouble  to  determine 
whether  he  was  bora  at  Clapton  or 
Enfield.  It  was  probably  at  Clapton ; 
but  Clapton  is  in  the  parish  of  Hack- 
ney, so  that  there  is  really  no  dis- 


crepancy between  Mr  Falmer*s  state- 
ment and  that  on  the  monument.  The 
year  1726  seems  also  to  be  generally 
received  as  the  most  probable  date  of 
his  birth .  After  all  the  discussion ,  we 
may  as  well  adhere  to  the  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  statne. 

The  father  of  Howard  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  in  business  as 
an  upholsterer  and  carpet  warehouse- 
man in  Long  Lane,  Smithfleld.  He 
was  a  dissenter,  of  CalvinJstic  prin* 
ciples ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  an  Inde« 
pendent.  The  qnestion  has  been 
raised,  whether  our  Howard  was 
descended  from  any  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name;  bnt  his 
biographers  generally  agree  in  reject^ 
ing  for  him  the  honours  of  such  a 
pedigree.  Nor  can  any  one  be  in  the 
least  degree  solidtoos  to  advance 
such  a  claim.  The  military  achieve- 
ments of  a  Norman  ancestry  wonld 
diffase  a  very  ineongruoos  lustre  over 
the  name  of  our  Christian  philan- 
thropist. Thus  much,  however,  is 
evident,  that  at  one  time  there  existed 
some  tradition,  or  belief,  or  pretence, 
in  the  family  of  the  citizen  Howard, 
that  they  were  remotely  connected 
with  the  noble  family  whose  name 
they  share.  ^*  The  arms  of  the  Duke 
of  N<vfolk,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk^ 
Effingham,  and  Cariisle,  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  tombstone  which 
Howard  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
first  wife,  on  the  south  side  of  White- 
chapel  churchyard."  Such  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  anonymous  biographer  in 
the  Universal  Magazine^  (vol,  Ixxxvi.) 
who  stands  alone,  we  believe,  in  main- 
taining the  validity  of  this  claim.  And 
Mr  Brown,  after  quoting  these  words, 
adds — *^  From  actual  inspection  of 
the  moulderingmonument,  lean  assure 
those  of  my  readers  who  may  feel 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  that 
this  description  of  its  armorial  bear- 
ings is  correct ;  and  am  forther  enabled 
to  add,  on  the  authority  of  his  rela- 
tive, Mr  Bamardiston,  that  the  dis- 
tingaished  individual  by  whom  that 
monument  was  erected,  occasionally 
spoke  of  Lord  Carlisle  as  his  relative ; 
thns  claiming  at  least  a  traditional 
descent  from  the  Howards,  Earte  of 
Suffolk.'*  That  such  a  man  as  Howard 
shonid  have  used  these  arms  once  is 
significant ;  that  he  should  have  used 
them  only  once,  is  equally  so.    He 
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was  ond  of  the  last  men,  if  we  have 
read  his  character  correctly,  who 
wonid  have  assumed  what  he  did  not, 
at  the  time,  think  himself  entitled  to ; 
and  one  of  the  last  who  would  shrink 
from  claiming  a  right  where  his  title 
was  clear. 

Mr  Dixon  not  only  rejects  the 
daim,  bat  is  highly  indignant  that 
it  shonld  ever  have  been  suggested. 
^^  Howard  sprang  from  a  virgin  and 
nndistiDgaished  soil;'* — ^why  the  up- 
holsterer's shonld  be  peculiarly  a  vir^ 
gin  soil  we  do  not  see.  *'*'  Attempts, 
however,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
tmlfforise  his  origin — to  rob  its  great- 
ness of  its  most  natural  charm — ^by 
circling  his  brows  with  the  distant 
gUtter^  of  a  ducal  crown ;  by  finding  in 
his  simple  lineaments  the  trace  of 
noble  lines,  and  in  his  veins  the  con- 
secrated currents  of  patrician  blood." 
Strange  waste  of  eloquent  indigna- 
tion !  But  he  does  not  keep  quite 
steady  in  his  passion.  *^  No,"  he 
exclums,  *Het  Howard  stand  alone. 
His  reputation  rests  upon  a  basis 
already  broad  enough.  Why  should 
wepHe  up  Pelion  on  Olympus  f^  There 
was,  then,  a  Pelion  to  pile  upon  Olym- 
pus? We  had  thonght  not.  Our 
author  should  have  kept  these  red  and 
purple  patches  at  a  greater  distance : 
they  do  not  harmonise. 

Meanwhile  the  father  of  Howard  had 
so  little  of  what  is  commonly  called 
aristocratic  pride,  that  althongh  he 
had  retired  from  business,  and  had  a 
good  property — and  property,  too,  in 
land — ^to  leave  to  his  son,  he  yet 
wished  that  son  to  tread  in  his  own 
footsteps.  He  apprenticed  him  to  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Watling  Street. 

The  edacation  of  young  Howard 
was  such  as  is,  or  was,  generally  given 
to  a  lad  of  respectable  parents  in- 
tended for  trade.  He  was  at  two 
schools.  Of  the  first,  Howard  him- 
self is  reported  to  have  said,  that, 
having  been  there  seven  years,  **  he 
left  it  not  fully  taught  in  any  one 
thing."  He  left  it  when  a  boy,  and 
what  boy  ever  left  his  school  '*  folly 
taught  in  any  one  thing?"  The  re- 
mark is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
speaker  than  condemnatory  of  John 
Worsley,  the  schoolmaster  in  ques- 
tion. His  second  school  was  kept  by 
a  Mr  Eames,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
Ability.    But  how  long  he  remained 


there  is  not  known.  At  this  school 
he  made  the  friendship  of  one  PricCf 
afterwards  that  Dr  Price  who  remains, 
to  all  posterity,  impaled  in  Burke's 
Letter  on  the  French  Revolution,  The 
great  orator  thrust  his  spear  through 
his  thin  texture,  and  pinned  him  to 
the  board ;  and  never,  but  in  this  rich 
museum,  will  any  one  behold  or  think 
of  Dr  Price.  Perhaps  he  deserved  a 
better  fate,  but  his  case  is  hopeless 
now.  Tet,  if  it  can  heal  his  memory 
to  connect  his  name  with  one  who  was 
not  a  revolutionary  philanthropist^  let 
him  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Howard  had  never  acquired 
the  art  of  writing  his  own  language 
with  ease  and  correctness,  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  directly  understood 
how  valuable  to  him,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  reports,  was  the  help  of  a 
literary  friend.  That  literary  friend 
he  found  in  Dr  Price.  In  a  letter  to 
him,  Howard  writes,  "  It  is  from  your 
kind  aid  and  assistance,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  derive  so  much  of  my 
character  and  influence.  I  exult  in 
declaring  it,  and  shall  carry  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  it  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence." 

After  his  father's  death,  Howard 
purchased  his  fineedom  from  the  whole* 
sale  grocer's  in  Watling  Street,  and 
travelled  upon  the  Continent.  He 
was  not  without  taste  for  the  arts ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time,  Mr  Brown 
supposes,  that  he  brought  with  him 
from  Italy  those  paintings  with  which 
he  afterwards  embellished  his  favourite 
seat  at  Cardington. 

On  returning  from  this  tour,  be 
took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Newington,  in 
the  house  of  Mrs  Loidore,  a  widow, 
upwards  of  fifty,  of  rather  humble 
station  in  life,  and  a  perpetual  invalid. 
She,  however,  nursed  him  with  so 
much  care,  through  a  severe  illness,  by 
which  he  was  attacked  while  residing 
under  her  roof,  that,  on  his  recoveiy, 
he  offered  her  marriage.  "Against 
this  unexpected  proposal,"  says  Mr 
Brown,  *'the  lady  made  many  re- 
monstrances, principally  upon  the 
ground  of  the  great  disparity  in  their 
ages ;  but  Mr  Howard  bemg  firm  to 
his  purpose,  the  union  took  place,  it 
is  believed,  in  the  year  1752,  be  being 
then  in  about  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age, ,  and  his  bride  in  her 
fifty-second.    Upon  this  occasion,  he 
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behftTed  with  a  liberality  which  fieems 
to  have  been  inherent  in  his  nature, 
by  settling  the  whole  of  his  wife*8 
little  independence  npon  her  sister. 
The  marriage,  thns  singularly  con- 
tracted, was  prodnctiye  of  mntaal 
satiafaetion  to  the  parties  who  entered 
It.  Mrs  Howard  was  a  woman  of 
excellent  character,  amiable  in  her 
dispontion,  smcere  m  her  piety,  en- 
dowed with  a  good  mental  capacity, 
and  forward  in  exercising  its  powers 
In  every  good  word  and  work." 

Thns  mns  the  sober  narrative  of  Mr 
Brown.  Not  so  does  Mr  Dixon  let 
pass  the  opportanity  for  fine  descrip- 
tive  writing.    Read  and  admire  :— 

*  As  he  became  eonTAleseent,  his  plan 
ripened  into  form.  When  the  danger  had 
enlirelj  passed  away,  his  health  was  re- 
stored to  its  Mcnstomed  state;  he  offered 
her,  as  the  only  fitting  reward  of  her 
serTices — a  toy  f  an  ornament?  a  purse  ! 
a  house !  an  estate !  or  any  of  those 
mnnificent  gifts  with  which  wealthy  and 
generoos  conTalesoents  reward  their  fk- 
Toorite  attendants!  No.  He  offered 
her  bis  hand,  his  name,  his  fortune  I  Of 
eonr8e,the  good  lady  was  astonished  at 
the  portentous  shape  of  her  patient's 
gratitude.  She  started  objections,  being 
older^^d  having  more  worldly  prudence 
than  her  lover.  It  is  even  said  that  she 
seriously  refused  her  consent  to  the 
match,  urging  the  Tarious  arguments 
which  might  fairly  be  allege^  against  it, 
— ^the  inequality  in  the  years,  fortune, 
social  position  of  the  parties,  and  so 
forth — ^bnt  all  to  no  purpose.  Howard's 
mind  was  made  up.  During  his  slow 
recoTery,  he  had  weighed  the  matter 
carefnlly — ^had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her,  and 
nothing  could  now  change  his  determina- 
tion. The  struggle  between  the  two 
must  have  been  extremely  curious  :  the 
sense  of  duty  on  both  sides,  founded  upon 
honest  convictions,  no  doubt, — the  mutual 
respect  without  the  consuming  fire , — the 
eool  and  logical  weighing  of  arguments, 
in  place  of  the  rapid  pleading  of  trium- 
phant passion ;  the  yonng  man  without  the 
erdinary  inspirations  of  youth,  on  the 
4me  hand;  the  widow,  past  her  prime,  yet 
simple,  nndesigning,  unambitious,  ear- 
nestly struggling  to  reject  and  put  aside 
youth,  wealth,  protection,  honour,  social 
rank, — the  very  things  for  which  women 
are  taught  to  dress,  to  pose,  to  intrigue, 
almost  ta  circumvent  heaven,  on  the 
other; — form  together  a  picture  which 
has  its  romantic  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
incongmity  of  the  main  idea.    Humble 


life  is  not  without  its  heroic  acts.  Ceaar 
rrfuiing  the  Reman  crown,  even  had  he 
been  really  serious,  and  without  after- 
thought in  its  rejection,  is  a  paltry  piece 
of  magnanimity,  compared  with  Mre 
Loidore^t  refntal  of  the  hand  of  Howard. 
At  length,  however,  her  resistance  was 
overcome  by  the  indomitable  will  of  her 
suitor.  One  of  the  contemporary  biogra- 
phers has  thrown  an  air  of  romance  over 
the  scene  of  this  Amestie  struggle,  which, 
if  the  lady  had  been  young  and  beautiful 
^that  is,  if  the  element  of  passion  could 
be  admitted  into  the  arena — would  have 
been  truly  charming.  As  it  \s,  the  reader 
may  receive  it  with  such  modifications  as 
he  or  she  may  deem  necessary.  '  On  the 
very  first  opportunity,'  says  this  grave 
but  imaginative  chronicler, '  Mr  Howard 
expressed  his  sentiments  to  her  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  affection,  assuring  her 
that,  if  she  rejected  his  proposal,  he  would 
become  an  exile  for  ever  to  hie  family 
and  friends.  The  lady  was  upwards  of 
forty  [true  enough!  she  was  also  upwards 
of  fifty,  good  master  historian,]  and 
therefore  urged  the  disagreement  of 
their  years,  as  well  as  their  circum- 
stances; but,  after  allowing  herfour-and- 
twenty  houre  for  a  final  reply,  his  elo- 
quence surmounted  all  her  objections, 
and  she  consented  to  a  union  wherein 
gratitude  was  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  passion  f  Criticism  would  only  spoil 
the  pretty  picture— so  let  it  stand." 

Criticism  had  ahready  spoilt  the 
pictare,  snch  as  it  is.  But  this  mat- 
ters not  to  Mr  Dixon.  The  quota- 
tion he  has  thought  fit  to  embellish 
his  pages  with,  Is  taken  from  an 
anonymons  pamphlet  published  in 
1790,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  of 
the  late  John  Howard^  Esquire,  with  a 
Review  qf  hit  Travels.  Mr  Dixon, 
however,  evidently  extracts  it  second- 
hand from  the  note  in  Mr  Brown, 
where  it  is  quoted,  with  some  other 
passages  from  the  same  performance, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  refutation 
and  contradiction.  This  is  what  Mr 
Dixon  would  call  ar/wrtc— the  picking 
np  what  had  been  discarded  as  worth- 
less, and,  with  a  gentle  shade  of  doubt 
thrown  over  its  authenticity,  making 
use  of  it  again. 

A  note  of  Mr  Brown's,  in  the  .same 
page  of  his  memoirs,  (p.  634,)  will 
supply  us  with  another  instance  of 
this  ingenious  procedure.  That  note 
runs  thus : — 

<^  We  are  informed  in  the  memoirs  of 
Mr  Howard,  published  in  the  Oentleman't 
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Mti^ninsy  thst,  daring  tht  period  of  his 
reiiding  m  a  lodger  in  the  honse  of  Mrs 
Loidore,  he  ased  to  ride  ont  in  the  morn- 
ing for  ft  few  miles  with  a  book  in  his 
pocket,  dismount,  tnm  his  horse  to  graze 
upon  a  common,  and  spend  soTeral  hours 
in  reading  t  '  On  a  verj  particular  in- 
quiry, however,'  says  the  author  of  the 
Ja/b  of  Mr  Mowiirdf  inserted  in  the 
UnvD€rmi  Magatiney  'of  poisons  Tory 
intimate,  and  who  had  often  rode  ont 
with  him,  we  are  assured  that  they  never 
saw,  nor  erer  A^ard  of  such  a  practice.' " 

Mr  Dixon  makes  nee  of  the  first 
part  of  the  note,  ignoring  the  second. 

*  It  is  said,"  he  writes,  grarely  sus- 
pending his  judgment  on  the  authenticity 
of  thefact-^*'  it  is  said,  in  a  contemporary 
biographical  notice,  that  he  would  fre- 
quently ride  out  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
couutry,  iksten  his  nag  to  a  tree,  or  turn 
him  loose  to  browse  upon  the  way-side; 
and  then,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
grass,  under  a  friendly  shade,  would  read 
and  cogitate  for  hours.  This  statement, 
if  true,  would  indicate  more  of  a  romantic 
and  poetical  temperament  in  Howard, 
than  the  generally  calm  and  Christian 
stoicism  of  his  manner  would  hare  led 
one  to  expect." 

That  Mr  IMxon  never  consulted  the 
memoir  itself,  in  the  GenUemah'* 
Magazine^  we  shall  by-and-by  have 
an  opportanitj  of  showing.  That 
memoir,  worthless  as  an  anthoriCy, 
has  become  notorious  for  the  calumny 
it  originated.  But  this  collator  of 
documents,  this  inquirer  after  ti*adi- 
tioos,  this  maker  of  unimaginable  re- 
searches, has  never  turned  over  the 
X>ages  of  the  GenHtmofCs  Magazine  for 
that  olHtnary  which,  owing  to  its 
slanderous  attack,  has  excited  so  much 
controversy  in  all  the  biographies  of 
Howard,  bis  own  included. 

This  wife,  so  singularly  selected, 
died  two  or  three  years  after  her  mar- 
riage. Howard  is  again  free  and 
sectary,  and  again  betakes  himself  to 
travel.  We  are  in  the  year  1755,  and 
the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  has 
laid  that  city  in  ruins.  He  goes  to 
see  the  grand  and  terrific  spectacle. 
Dr  Aikin  calls  it  a  sublime  curiosity. 
We  presume  that  no  other  motive 
than  cariosity  impelled  him  on  this 
occasion  ;  it  would  be  certainly  very 
difficult  to  suggest  any  other.  No 
difficulties,  however,  daunt  Mr  Dixon. 
According  to  him, — ''  Howard,  at- 
tracted by  reports  of  the  unexampled 


gaflferings  of  the  snrvivors,  no  bommt 
fbond  himself  at  his  own  disposal^ 
than  he  determined  to  haste  with  all 
possible  speed  to  their  assistanoe  !  ^^ 
Single-handed,  he  was  to  oope  with  the- 
earthquake. 

Lisbon^  however,  he  was  not  fated 
to  reach.  The  vessel  he  sailed  in  wa» 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he, 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengen  and 
crew,  carried  into  &e8t,  and  there 
retained  prisoner  of  war.  The  cala*^ 
mities  of  imprisonment  he  here  en<» 
dnred  himself^  and  nnder  no  mild  fotmt 
afterwards,  when  other  circumstanGoa 
had  drawn  his  attentiott  to  the  oondi-* 
tion  of  the  prisoners,  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  sufferings  came  in  aid  or 
his  compassion  for  others.  '*  Per- 
haps,'' he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  report,  *^  what  I  suffered  on  this^ 
occasion  increased  my  sympathy  witb^ 
the  unhappy  people,  whose  case  is  th& 
subject  of  this  book." 

Beleased  upon  parole,  he  retnmed 
to  England,  obtained  his  exchange, 
and  then  sat  himself  down  on  his 
estate  at  Cardington.  Here  he  oeca* 
pied  himself  in  plans  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  tenantry.  Scientific 
studies,  and  the  study  of  medicine,  Xx> 
which,  horn  time  to  time,  he  had  ap- 
plied himself,  also  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  this  period  he  was- 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sodeiy^ 
not  assurecfly,  as  Mr  Thomas  Taylor 
presumes,  from  the  *^  value  attached  ^* 
to  a  few  commnnicatkms  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but,  as  Dr 
Aikni  sensibly  tells  us,  ^^  in  conformity 
to  the  laudable  practice  of  that  so- 
ciety, of  attaching  gentlemen  of  fortune^ 
and  leisure  to  the  interests  of  know- 
ledge, by  incorporating  them  inta 
that  body." 

Howard  now  entered  into  matri- 
mony a  second  time.  On  the  25tlk 
April  1758,  he  married  Henrietta. 
Leeds,  second  daughter  of  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.  of  Croxton,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. This  alliance  is  pronounced  by 
all  his  biographers  to  be  in  every  re- 
spect suitable.  Parity  of  age,  harmony 
of  sentiment,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  the  charms  of  person  and  amia- 
bility of  temper,  everything  contri- 
buted to  a  happy  imion.  And  it  was> 
so.  Unfortunately,  the  h^pinesa^ 
was  as  brief  as  it  seems  to  have  beea 
perfect.    His  seomd  wife  also  expired 
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ftfter  a  ftw  yeaw, — "  the  eiilf  yeara," 
Howard  himself  baa  said,  ^^  of  true 
cnjojniieBt  he  had  known  in  life." 

On  this  occasion,  Mic  Dixon,  after 
Mtasrag  mto  Howard  ^*  the  bland  and 
iMinni^g^  witchery  of  a  Tirgin  pas- 
skm,"*  pmeeds  to  describe  Ms  Hen- 
rietta is  the  most  approved  language 
of  the  nov^st:  "  Althovgh  her  fea- 
tures were  not  east  in  the  choicest 
monld  of  Grecian  beauty,  she  was 
▼eaiy  fair — ^had  large  impressiye  eyes, 
an  ample  brow,  a  month  exquisitely 
€«#,'*  Ac,  Shall  we  never  again  get 
the  chisel  out  of  the  human  f£cc  ? 

Omnected  with  this  second  mar- 
xiageof  Howard,  hn  biogr^>berB  relate 
» tndt  of  character  which  will  be  dif- 
ferently estimated  by  difl^nt  mtods 
— we  rriate  it  in  the  words  of  Mr 
Pixon : — 

'We  most  not  «inii  sa  iMidenl  tfiaft 
•Muitd  before  the  eevemoDy,  whieh  is 
-fwy  lignifllfant  ef  Howwd's  fraokBeflS 
and  fizmneas  at  this  epoch.  Obserriag 
that  many  nnpIeMantnessee  arise  in  fami- 
Uefly  from  ciienmstaoces  trifling  in  them- 
aelTes,  in  consequence  of  each  individaal 
wishing  to  have  his  own  way  in  all  things, 
he  deterrained  to  avoid  all  these  sonrees 
•f  domeslio  diseevd,  by  establishing  his 
own  paaBoaat  authority  in  the  iknt  isr 
■famii.  It  is  jast  coneetvahle  thatt  hit 
ftnttsr  ezptiieiice  of  the  wedded  life  may 
haf«  led  him.  te  insist  upon  this  eendi- 
tioi.  At  all  events^  he  stipulated  with 
Besrietta,  that,  in  all  matUrt  in  vkiek 
Ift^rtf  tkould  he  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween tkem^  kit  voice  should  rule.  This 
may  sound  very  nngallant  in  terms,  but 
it  was  found  exceedingly  usefhl  in  prac- 
tice. Few  men  would  hare  the  moral 
honesty  k^  suggest  sueh  an  arrangement 
te  tiieir  lady-loTes  al  such  a  season  ; 
tbeogh,  at  the  same  time,  few  would 
hesitate  to  make  the  largest  mental  f«^ 
scrralioiw  in  their  own  Irahalf.  It  may 
^so  be,  that  few  young  belles  would  be 
disposed  to  toeat  sueh  a  proposition  other- 
wise than  with  ridicule  and  anger,  how- 
arer  conscious  they  might  be,  that  as  soon 
as  the  hymeneal  pageantries  were  passed, 
their  surest  means  of  happiness  would  lie 
in  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  principle  so 
inid  down. 

'^  Would  that  men  and  women  would 
haeome  sineerer  wHh  each  other !  The 
gnat  soeial  Tioe.  of  this  age  is  its  uar 


And  Mr  Dixon  thereupon  launches 
into  we  know  not  what  heroics  upon 
etiquette,  upon  English  law,  morals, 


and  the  eonstitufion,  all  hpropoB  of 
Henrietta's  obedience!  For  our  own 
part,  we  do  not  look  with  much  respect 
upon  this  stipulation  which  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  Mr  Dixon,  and  ap- 
parently meets  with  his  cordial  sym- 
pathy. Such  a  stipulation  would  pro- 
bably be  a  mere  nullity;  with,  or 
without  it,  the  stronger  will  would  pre* 
dominate ;  but  if  we  are  to  suppose 
it  a  really  binding  obligation,  forming: 
the  basis  of  the  conjugal  union,  it  pre- 
sents to  us  anything  but  an  attractive 
aspect.  It  was  the  harsh  feature  in 
Howard's  character,  or  the  mistaken 
principle  that  he  had  adopted — this 
love  of  an  authority — this  ciahn  to  a 
domestic  absolutism — which  was  to 
give  no  reasons,  and  admit  of  no 
questioning. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  Howard^ 
we  must  not  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Mr  Dixon. 
Everything  he  draws  Is,  more  or  less,, 
a  caricature.  The  authority  on  whicli 
his  narration  is  founded  is  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  Rev.  S.  Palmer,, 
gfven  in  ftrown,  p.  55 : — 

'<  The  tnith  is,"  says  Mr  Palmn,  in  kia 
mannseript  memoir  of  his  distingnished 
friendy  **  he  had  a  high  idea  (seme  of  his- 
friends  may  think,  too  high)  of  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  a  family.  And 
he  thought  it  right,  because  most  con- 
venient, to  maintain  it,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
domestic  disputes.  On  this  principle  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  him  pleasan^y 
relate  the  agreement  be  made  with  the 
last  Mrs  Howard,  prerions  to  their  mar> 
riage,  that,  topreveni  all  oltercaHon  aboui 
t&oM  little  maUer$  which  he  had  observed 
to  be  the  chief  grounds  of  uneasiness  ia 
families,  be  should  always  decide.  To- 
this  the  amiable  lady  readily  consented^ 
and  ever  adhered.  Nor  did  she  ever 
regret  the  agreement,  which  she  found  to- 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects^ 
Such  was  the  opinion  she  entertained^ 
both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness,  that 
she  perfisctly  acquiesced  in  all  that  he- 
did,  and  no  lady  ever  appeared  happier 
in  the  eonjugal  bonds." 

Here  the  matter  has  a  much  less 
repulsive  aspect  than  in  Mr  Dixon's 
version,  who  has,  in  fact,  exag^rerated, 
in  his  zeal,  a  trait  of  Howard's  char- 
acter,  which  his  best  friends  seem^ 
always  to  have  looked  upon  with  moro 
or  less  of  regret  and  disapproval. 

As  the  only  other  circumstance  con- 
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nected  with  Howard*8  domestic  life 
which  we  shall  have  space  to  men- 
tion, has  also  a  peculiar  reference  to 
this  trait  in  his  character,  we  will 
depart  from  the  chronological  order  of 
events,  and  allade  to  it  here.  His 
last  wife  left  him  one  child,  a  son. 
This  son  grew  np  a  dissolute  youth  ; 
his  ill- reflated  life  led  to  disease,  and 
disease  terminated  in  insanity.  To 
this  last  malady,  Mr  Brown  tells  us 
he  is  authorised  to  say  that  Uiere  was 
a  hereditary  predisposition — we  pre- 
sume he  means  upon  the  mother^s 
side. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Howard, 
there  appeared,  amongst  the  obituaries 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  me- 
moir of  the  deceased,  in  which  the 
miserable  fate  of  the  son  is  directly 
charged  upon  the  severity  of  the 
father.  The  whole  memoir  is  full  of 
errors.  For  this,  the  extreme  haste 
in  which  it  was  necessarily  written 
forms  an  excuse.  But  no  excuse  can 
be  given  for  the  perverse  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  it  betrays.  The  very 
next  number  of  the  magazine  opens 
with  four  or  five  letters  addressed  to 
Mr  Urban,  all  remonstrating  agunst, 
and  refuting  this  baseless  calumny; 
and  every  biographer  has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  notice  and  repel  the 
slander. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  writer  or  writers 
of  the  memoir — for  several  were  en- 
gaged in  concocting  this  very  hasty 
And  wretched  performance — were  quite 
ignorant,  both  of  the  education  the 
son  had  received,  and  of  the  profligate 
course,  and  the  consequent  derange- 
ment of  his  health  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  They  knew  only  that  the  son 
was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  the 
father  was  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  and 
they  most  unwarrantably  combined 
the  two  together,  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  "All  prospects,^^ 
they  say,  speaking  of  the  youth, 
"  were  blasted  by  paternal  severity, 
which  reduced  the  young  man  to  such 
an  unhappy  situation  as  to  require  his 
being  placed  where  he  now  is,  or 
lately  was." 

The  vindication  of  Howard  from 
this  slander  is  complete;  the  origin 
of  the  son*s  malady  is  clearly  trac^ ; 
his  affection  for  his  child  is  amply  de- 
monstrated, and  his  unceasing  anxiety 
to  train  him  to  virtue  and  piety  is 


made  equally  manifest  But  his 
most  intimate  friends  entertained  the 
opinion  that  his  conduct  towards  his 
son  was  not  judicious^  and  that  his 
method  of  training  np  the  youth  was 
by  no  means  so  wisely,  as  it  was  con- 
scientiously adopted.  This  is  the  sole 
charge,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to 
which  the  father  is  obnoxious ;  nor, 
from  this,  do  we  pretend  to  acquit 
him. 

"  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,"  says 
Mr  Brown,'  "that  Howard  enter- 
tained the  most  exalted  notions  of  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  a  family — 
notions  derived  rather  from  the  Scrip- 
tural history  of  patriarchal  times  than 
flnom  any  'of  our  modem  codes  of 
ethics,  or  systems  of  education."  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  he  trained 
up  his  child  from  earliest  infancy  to  an 
implicit  obedience.  Without  once 
striking  the  child,  but  by  manifesting 
a  firmness  of  purpose  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  shaking,  he  esta- 
blished such  an  authority  over  him 
that  Howard  himself,  on  one  occa- 
^sion,  sidd,  that  "if  he  told  the  boy  to 

gut  his  finger  in  the  fire,  he  believed 
e  would  do  it."  When  he  was  an 
infant,  and  cried  from  passion,  the 
father  took  him,  laid  him  quietly  in 
his  lap,  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
but  let  him  cry  on  till  he  was  wearied. 
"This  process,  a  few  times  repeated, 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  child,  if 
crying  ever  so  violently,  was  rendered 
quiet  the  instant  his  father  took  him.** 
When  he  grew  older,  the  severest 
punishment  his  father  infiicted  was  to 
make  him  sit  still  in  his  presence, 
without  speaking,  for  a  time  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
But  this  impassive,  statue-like  firm- 
ness must  have  precluded  all  approach 
to  companionship  or  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  son.  It  was  still  the  obe- 
dience only  of  fear.  "  His  firiends," 
we  quote  from  Mr  Brown,  "  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  most  intimate  of 
them,  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  his  son  he  carried 
those  patriarchal  ideas  rather  too 
far,  and  that  by  a  lad  of  hb  tem]>er 
(the  son  is  described  as  of  a  lively  dis- 
position) he  would  have  been  more 
respected,  and  would  have  possessed 
more  real  authority  over  him,  had  he 
attempted  to  convince  him  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  commands,  instead 
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of  alwftys  enforcing  obedience  to  them 
on  his  parental  anthoiity.*^  We  there- 
fore may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we 
look  npon  this  aspect  of  Howard's 
character  as  by  no  means  estimable. 
As  a  husband  he  claimed  an  nnjnst 
prerogatiye,  and  as  a  parent  he 
diroroed  authority  from  persuasion, 
nor  allowed  obedience  to  mingle  and 
alhr  itself  with  filial  affection. 

Mr  Dixon  does  not,  of  course,  omit 
his  tribute  of  indignation  against  the 
calumny  of  the  QaullemafCs  Mcigazine. 
We  said  that  he  had  not  dven  him- 
self the  trouble  to  look  at  the  memoir 
itself  which  he  denounces.  Here  is 
the  {iroof : — 

*^  The  airodoiu  slander  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,"  says  Mr  Dixon»  ''was 
promnlg&ted  in  the  OentUman^t  Magazine^ 
in  an  ^itaaiy  notice  of  the  philanthro- 
pisl.  The  charge  was  made  on  lA««fr«ii^ 
of  oiM  cuwefUd  fadk — ^namely,  that  How- 
aid  had  once  locked  np  his  son  for  sctc- 
lal  hoars  m  a  solitary  place,  pat  the  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  gone  off  to  Bedford, 
leaving  him  there  till  he  returned  at 
night.  On  the  appearance  of  this  article, 
the  firiends  of  the  illastrioas  dead  came 
forth  publicly  to  dispute  the  fact,  and  to 
deny  the  inferences  deduced  iVom  it. 
Meredith  Townsend,  one  of  Howard's 
most  intimate  friends,  sifted  the  story  to 
the  bottom,  and  g^TC  the  following 
aeeoont  of  its  origin." 

The  charge  was  not  made  on  the 
strength  of  this  one  asserted  fact — nor 
on  any  fact  whateyer — ^it  was  made 
on  the  mere  authority  of  the  writer. 
The  story  alluded  to  is  nof  to  be  found 
in  the  obituary  of  the  GenilematCs 
Magazine.  The  writers  of  that  obit- 
uary had  neyer  heard  of  the  story,  or 
we  may  be  sure  they  would  have  made 
use  of  it.  The  friends  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  could  not,  therefore,  have 
come  forward,  in  refhtation  of  this 
artide,  to  **  dispute  the  fact  and  deny 
the  inferences.^'  If  Mr  Dixon  had 
but  read  Brown's  memoirs  attentively 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  this 
blunder,  which  shows  how  little  else 
he  can  have  read. 

The  story  alluded  to  had  been  dr- 
culated  during  the  life  of  Howard,  and 
when  he  was  absent  on  one  of  his 
jomneys.  The  Rev.  Mr  Townsend, 
*'  many  years  Mr  Howard's  pastor  at 
Stoke  Newington,"  took  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  of  mentioning  it  to 
Howard  himself,  who  contradicted  it, 


and  related  to  him  the  incident  which 
he  supposed  must  have  given  rise  to 
the  report.  On  the  death  of  Howard 
the  story  was  again  revived,  where,  or 
by  whom,  Mr  Brown  does  not  tell  us. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Palmer  thereupon  ob- 
tained from  Mr  Townsend  the  expla- 
nation which  he  had  received  from 
Howard  himself.  The  letter  which 
the  latter  gentleman  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Palmer  is  given  at  length  in 
Brown,  (note,  p.  645.)  This  letter 
the  Rev.  Mr  Palmer  communicates 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  Maga^ 
zine^  and 'mentions  that  extracts  from 
it,  unauthorised  by  him,  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Gentleman's  Maga' 
zine, 
^  The  explanation  of  the  story  there 
given,  is  briefly  this.  Howard  was 
engaged  one  day  with  his  child  in  the 
root-house,  which  served  also  as  a 
summer-house,  when  the  servant  came 
in  great  baste,  to  say  that  a  gentleman 
on  horseback  wished  to  speak  to  him 
immediately.  Not  to  lose  time,  he 
told  the  little  fellow  to  sit  quiet,  and 
he  would  soon  come  to  him  again.  To 
keep  him  out  of  mischief  he  locked  the 
door.  The  gentleman  kept  him  in 
conversation  longer  than  he  expected, 
and  caused  his  forgetting  the  child. 
Upon  the  departure  of  the  guest,  re- 
collecting where  the  child  had  been 
left,  he  flew  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
found  him  quietly  sleeping  on  the  mat- 
ting of  the  floor. 

ft  was  on  the  Slst  March  1765  that 
Howard  lost  his  second  wife.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  now  melan- 
choly retirement  of  Cardington,  he 
again  quits  England  for  the  Continent. 
Iravel  is  still  with  him,  as  with  so 
many  others,  the  mere  relief  for  un- 
availing sorrow,  or  for.  the  wasting 
disease  of  unemployed  energies.  It  is 
during  this  journey  to  Italy  that  wo 
are  able  to  trace,  more  distinctly  than 
usual,  the  workings  of  Howard's  mind. 
Some  memoranda,  and  fragments  of  a 
diary  which  he  kept,  have  given  us 
this  insight. 

It  was  his  design  to  proceed  to  the 
south  of  Italy.  He  stops  at  Turin. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  himself.  This 
life  of  sight-seeing,  this  vagrancy  of 
the  tourist,  does  not  content  him.  He 
will  go  no  further.  But  we  must  give 
the  extract  itself  from  his  journal. 
We  quote  from  the  more  faithful  text 
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of  Mr  Bcown— Mr  Dixon  having  the 
habit  of  omittuig,  here  and  there,  a 
eentence  if  it  doee  not  please  his  taste, 
and  tricking  the  whole  oat  with  dashes 
and  a  novel  panctuatioo. 

*«  TuriM,  1769,  N(n>,  30.~My  «tiirn 
witfaeut  seeing  the  Bouthern  part  of  Italy 
was  on  mneh  delibenitien,  is  I  feared  a 
mieimprorement  of  a  Taknt  spent  for 
mere  curiosity,  at  the  loss  of  many  Sab- 
baths, and  as  many  donations  must  be 
suspended  for  my  pleasure,  which  would 
faaye  been  as  I  hope  ooatrary  to  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  my  Life,  and  which  on  a 
retrospective  view  on  a  death  Bed  would 
oause  Pain  as  unbecoming  a  Disciple  of 
Christ — ^whose  mind  should  be  formed  in 
my  soul. — ^These  thoughts,  with  distance 
from  my  dear  boy,  determine  me  to  check 
my  curiosity  and  be  on  the  retnni.-~Oh, 
why  should  Vanity  and  Folly,  Pictures 
■and  Baubles,  or  even  the  stupendious  [tie) 
mountains,  beautiful  hills,  or  lioh  valleys, 
which  ere  long  will  all  be  consumed,  en- 
gross the  thoughts  of  a  candidate  for  an 
eternal  everlasting  kingdom  —  a  worm 
ever  to  crawl  on  Earth  whom  God  has 
raised  to  the  hope  of  Glory  which  ere 
long  will  be  revealed  to  them  which  are 
washed'  and  sanctified  by  Faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  I  Look 
Ibrward,  oh !  my  Soul !  how  low,  how 
mean,  how  little  is  everything  but  what 
has  a  view  to  that  glorious  World  of 
Light,  Life,  and  Love— the  Preparation 
of  the  Heart  is  of  God — Prepare  the  Heart, 
Oh!  Godl  of  thy  unworthy  Creature,  and 
unto  Thee  be  all  the  glory  through  ^e 
boundless  ages  of  Eternity. 

Sign'd  J.  H. 

''This  night  my  trembling  soul  almost 
longs  to  take  its  flight  to  see  and  know 
the  wonders  of  redeeming  Love — join  the 
triumphant  Choir — Sin  and  Sorrow  fled 
away-— God  my  Redeemer  all  in  all — Oh! 
happy  Spirits  tiiat  are  safe  ia  those  man- 
ajons; 


n 


Accordingly  he  retraces  his  steps. 
He  flies  back  to  Holland.  He  is  now 
at  the  Hagoe.  It  is  Snnday  evening, 
11th  Febniary  1770.  Here  is  a  per* 
tion  of  his  self-communing.  Many  of 
these  qnotations  we  will  not  give ;  we 
know  they  look  out  of  place,  and  pro- 
dace  a  strange,  and  not  an  agreeable 
impression,  when  met  with  in  the 
walks  of  polite  literature.  But,  without 
some  extracts,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  ideaof  the  character  of  Howard. 

"  Oh  !  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  I 
SosM  Aunt  hope,  even  I !  through  re- 
deeming meny  in  the  perfect  righteons- 
asss-'the  ftiU  atenmg  sasiiilse  shall,  en 


hmg,  be  made  ths  insimmeai  of  the  rioh 
fi»e  grace  and  msiiey  of  God  Mirwgh  the 
divine  Redeemer.  Oh,  chout  my  mbI 
grace,  grace — ^free,  sovereign,  rich,  un- 
bounded grace  !  I^ot  I,  not  I,  an  ill  de- 
serring,  hell  deserving  creature  I — but 
vrhere  sin  has  abounded,  I  trust  grace « 
Buperabounds.    *     »    •    ♦ 

**  Let  ndt,  my  soul,  the  interests  of  a 
moment  engross  tiiy  thoughts,  or  be  pre* 
ferred  to  my  eternal  interests.  I^k 
forward  to  that  glory  which  will  be  re- 
vealed to  those  who  are  faithful  to  death. 
My  soul,  walk  thou  with  God  ;  be  lattb> 
ful,  hold  on,  hold  out,  and  then — ^what 
words  can  utter  1 — J.  H." 

But  he  oonld  not  rest  in  Holland. 
*'  Continuing  in  Holland,"  he  writes, 
"  or  any  place,  lowers  my  spirits." 
He  returns  to  Italy.  He  visits  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  extends 
his  tour  to  Naples. 

It  was,  and  may  still  be,  a  costom 
with  a  certain  class  of  religious  peo- 
ple, to  make,  in  writing,  a  solemn 
covenant  with  Grod,  and  sign  it  with 
their  own  hand.  It  is  at  Naples  that 
Howard  retires  into  his  chamber,  in- 
dites and  signs  such  a  covenant.  He 
appears,  afUrwards,  to  have  carried 
it  with  him.  With  the  same  sort  of 
formalitj  with  which  a  pereon  ie{Mib- 
lishes  a  will,  he  *^  renews  the  cow^ 
nant,  Moscow,  September  27, 1789." 

Through  the  remainder  of  tiila  J<Mn*> 
nej  we  need  not  follow  him.  He 
returns  to  England,  and  we  see  what 
sort  of  man  has  landed  on  its  shores. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  religious  world  and  religions  bio- 
graphies, will  bear  us  out  when 
we  say,  that  the  language  we  have 
quoted  from  this  journal,  and  the 
other  extracts  which  may  be  read  in 
Brown,  would  not,  ofthemsdvts^  mani- 
fest any  extraordinary  degree  of  piety 
or  self-devotion.  With  a  certain  dass 
of  persons,  such  language  has  become 
hMtuaif  with  others,  it  really  ex- 
presses nothing  but  a  very  transitory 
state  of  excitement  Solemn  self- 
denunciations — enthusiastic  raptures 
— ^we  have  heard  them  both,  fixMu  the 
lips  of  the  most  worldly,  selfish, 
money-loving  men  we  have  ever 
known.  It  is  the  after  li£9  of  Howard 
which  proves  that  in  him  snch  lan- 
guage had  its  first,  gennme,  fall  mean- 
ing. These  pasmges  from  his  diaiy 
explain  his  life,  and  his  life  no  less 
ftFplainii  them* 


I860.]  Howard. 

On  fais  retnni  to  CAidiJigtoii«  be  oo- 
Gupied  liimself^  as  before,  with  pUns 
to  improTe  the  oondUion  of  his  ten- 
antry; bnildliigforthein  better  houses, 
and  erecting  a  schooL  fiat  at  length 
an  erent  oocorred  which  supplied  his 
aelf-consnming  energy  with  the  noble 
task  it  cnred.  Elected  Hish  Sheriff 
for  the  couity  of  Bedford,  the  daties 


es 


Here,  then,  was  a  task  to  straia  all 
his  powers,  and  absorb  all  his  bene* 
voltiiice.  Here  was  misery  to  be  al- 
leviated, and  injostice  to  be  redressed, 
and  a  nation  to  be  aioused  from  its 
culpable  negligence.  Benevolent, 
liberal,  systematically  and  pensever- 
ingly  charitable,  not  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  censorship, 


of  his  ofSce  led  him  to  the  interior  of    of  restless  and  untameable  energy, 


the  prison.  He  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings, the  extortion,  the  injustice,  the 
mnnifold  cruelty,  which  the  supineness 
of  thelegiaUture  allowed  to  reign  and 
riot  there. 

^  The  distrMM  of  priaoMn,**  h«  iells 
■fly  in  the  prefi^e  to  his  tot  report, 
^  came  more  imiaediately  aader  my  no- 
tice, when  I  wae  dieriff  of  the  oouity  of 
Bedford  ;  and  the  circmnstanoe  which 
•zeited  me  to  aetirity  in  their  behalf  was 


and  of  a  singular  constancy  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  the  task  employed 
all  his  virtues,  and  what  in  some 
positions  of  life  would  have  proved 
to  be  his  failings.  Even  to  his  love 
of  travel,  his  new  occupation  suited 
him.  What  wonder  that,  with  all 
these  aptitudes,  the  reUgiom  man, 
devoured  by  his  desire  to  do  some 
good  and  great  work,  should  have 
devoted  to  it  his  life  and  his  fortune. 


the  seeing  some,  who,  by  the  Terdict  of    \^  ^gyg  gnd  \^]^  nights,  and  every 
juries,  were  declared  not juiliyj   some,     ff^g^ty  of  his  SOul.      He  had  now 


on  whom  the  grand  Jnry  dia  not  find  each 
an  appearance  of  guilt  as  subjected  them 
to  trial;  and  some,  whose  prosecutors 
did  not  appear  against  them  ;  after  hav- 
ing been  eonfin^  for  months,  dragged 
back  to  jafl,  and  locked  up  agam,  till 
they  ahonld  pay  tumdryfee$  to  the  jailor, 
the  olerk  of  aseiie,  Sdo.  In  order  to  re- 
diMB  this  hardship,  I  applied  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  county  for  a  salary  to  the 
jailor  in  lieu  of  his  fees.  The  bench  were 
properly  affected  with  the  grievance,  and 
willing  to  grant  the  relief  desired  ;  but 
they  wanted  a  precedent  for  charging  the 
eounty  with  the  expense.  I,  therefore, 
rode  into  several  neighbouring  counties 
in  search  of  a  precedent;  but  I  soon 
Iflinied  that  the  same  iignstioe  was  prac- 
tised in  them  ;  and,  looking  into  the  pri- 
sons, I  beheld  sceaes  of  calamity,  which 
I  grew  daily  mare  awl  more  amdoos  to 
AUeriate." 

These  oppressions^  these  calamities, 
he  dragged  to  light.  He  may  be  said 
to  havecfwcoMTA/them— so  indifferent, 
at  this  time,  was  one  class  of  the 
community  to  the  misery  of  another. 
His  ofiicial  position  gave  him  lust  that 
elevation  requisite  to  make  his  voice 
heard.  The  attention  of  parliament 
was  roused.  He  was  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  he 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  remunerate 
the  jailor  by  a  salary,  instead  of  by 
fees — ^thus  remedying  one  of  the  most 
extraordinaiy  mal^practioes  that  was 
surely  ever  endum  in  a  ciYUiaed 
society. 


found  his  path.    His  foot  was  on  it ; 
and  he  trod  it  to  his  dying  hour. 

After  inspecting  the  jails  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he,  in 
1775,  took  the  first  of  those  journeys 
on  the  Continent,  which  had,  for  their 
sole  object,  the  inspection  of  prisons. 
And  henceforward,  in  all  his  travels, 
he  is  so  absorbed  in  this  one  object, 
that  he  pays  attention  to  nothing  else. 
Not  the  palace,  rich  with  pamting  and 
sculpture ;  not  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys— only  the  prison  and  the  laza- 
retto can  retain  him  for  a  moment. 
Once  he  is  tempted  to  hear  some  fine 
music — it  distracts  his  attention — ho 
foregoes  the  music  The  language  of 
Burke,  in  his  well-known  panegyric, 
is  true  as  it  is  eloquent. 

^  He  has  visited  all  Europe— not  to 
survey  the  sumptuonsnees  of  palaces  or 
the  stateliness  of  temples — not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modern  art— not  to  collect 
medals  or  collate  manuscripts — but  to 
dive  mto  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to 
survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt,  to  re- 
member the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the 
neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  com- 
pare and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men, 
in  all  countries.  His  pUm  is  original,  and 
it  is  full  of  geniuB  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circum- 
navigation of  charity.   Alieady  the  bone- 
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fit  of  his  labour  ie  felt  more  or  less  in 
every  country.  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
hifl  final  reward,  by  aeeing  all  its  effects 
folly  realised  in  his  own." 

Bat  the  boon— for  a  great  task  of 
this  kind  was  a  veritable  boon*  to  sach 
a  spirit  as  Howard's — was  nearly 
missed.  Before  he  went  abroad  on  his 
first  jonrnej  of  philanthropy,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  imprisoned  himself, 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  the  town  of 
Bedford.  The  borongh  had  formerly 
been  under  the  control  of  the  house  of 
Russell.  Responding  to  the  cxy  of 
**  Wilkes  and  Liberty  I"  the  corpora- 
tion had  risen  agunst  their  lord.  To 
free  themselves  from  his  control,  they 
had  boldly  created  five  hundred  honor- 
ary freemen,  coined,  in  short,  five 
hundred  votes,  which  were  to  be  at 
their  own  disposal.  The  measure 
seems  to  have  passed  undisputed. 
They  were,  of  course,  victorious. 
Whom  they  elected,  in  the  first  glow  of 
patriotism,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  after 
a  few  years,  the  corporation  rewarded 
their  own  patriotic  efibrts  by  selling 
the  borougn  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  accusation 
brought  agunst  them  in  the  town  of 
Bedford  itself,  where  a  strong  party 
rose  which  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
wrest  the  election  out  of  their  hands. 
By  this  party,  Whitbread  and  Howard 
were  put  in  nomination.    The  candi- 


dates of  the  corporation  were  Sir  W. 
Wake  and  Mr  Spairow.  After  a  ae- 
vere  struggle  on  the  hustings,  and  in 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  the  election  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Whitbread  and  Wake. 
Howard  lost  his  election — ^happily,  we 
think — ^by  a  majority  only  of  four  votes. 

On  his  return  from  the  Ck>ntinent, 
be  published  his  first  report  on  the 
state  of  prisons.  We  had  designed  to 
give  some  account  of  this,  and  the 
subsequent  publications  of  Howard, 
but  our  space  absolutely  forbids. 
Perhaps  some  other  opportunity  will 
occur,  when  we  can  review  the  history 
of  our  prisons,  to  which  the  volumes 
of  Howard  form  the  most  valuable 
contribution.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  general  remarks  on 
his  labours,  and  witb  the  briefest 
possible  account  of  this  the  great  and 
eventful  period  of  his  life. 

To  lead  our  readers  over  the  nu- 
merous, toilsome,  and  often  perilous 
journeys  whichHowardno  w  undertook, 
for  this  national  and  philanthropic 
object  of  improving  our  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction,  would  be  utteriy 
impracticable.  But,  to  give  them  at 
once  some  adequate  idea  of  his  inces- 
sant activity,  we  have  thrown  into  a 
note  a  summary,  taken  from  Dr 
Alkin,  of  what  may  be  considered  as 
his  public  labours.  * 

These  long,  incessant,  and  often 


*  1773.  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire — ^risited  many  oonnty  and  town  jails. 

1774.  Completed  his  surrey  of  English  jails.     Stood  candidate  to  represent  the 

town  of  Bedford. 

1775.  Travelled  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 

1776.  Repeated  his  visit  to  the  aboYo  countries,  and  to  Switzerland.   Daring  these 

two  years  revisited  all  the  English  jails. 

1777.  Printed  his  State  of  prisons. 

1778.  Travelled  throngh  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 

part  of  France. 

1779.  Revisited  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  travelled  into  Scotland 

and  Ireland.    Acted  as  supervisor  of  the  Penitentiary  Hooses. 

1780.  Printed  his  first  Appendix. 

1781.  Travelled  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

1782.  Again  surveyed  all  the  English  prisons,  and  went  into  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1783.  Visited  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland;  also  Scotland  and 

Ireland,  and  viewed  several  English  prisons. 

1784.  Printed  the  second  Appendix,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  works. 

1785.  (  From  the  close  of  the  first  of  these  years  to  the  beginning  of  the  last,  on 

1786.  <     his  tour  through  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Malta,  Turkey,  and  Germany. 

1787.  (      Afterwards  went  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1788.  Revisited  Ireland ;  and,  during  this  and  the  former  year,  travelled  over  all 

England. 

1789.  Printed  his  work  on  Lazarettos,  &o.    Travelled  through  Holland,  Germany^ 

Prussia,  and  Livonia,  to  Russia  and  Lesser  Tartary. 

1790.  January  20.    Died  at  Cherson. 
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repeated  jonrneTS — were  they  neces- 
sary, some  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  for 
the  object  he  bad  la  view  ?  Sarely  a 
few  instances,  well  reasoned  on,  wonld 
have  been  snfficient  to  put  as  on  the 
right  track  Car  the  reformation  of  onr 
prisons.  Bat  it  shoald  be  considered, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Howard  was 
teaching  a  people  pre-eminently  prac- 
ticaJ  in  their  intellectaal  character,  a- 
people  who  reqoire  to  be  taaght  by 
example  and  precedent.  The  most 
philosophical  reasoning,  the  most  elo- 
qnent  diatribe,  wonld  not  have  availed 
half  so  mach  to  stir  the  public  mind, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  these  details 
which  Howard  threw  before  it,  fact 
upon  fact,  unsparingly,  repeatedly — 
details  of  crnelty  and  injnstice  per- 
petrated or  permitted  by  oar  own  laws ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  plain 
statement,  brought  from  abroad,  that 
in  Ghent,  that  in  Amsterdam,  that 
even  in  Paris,  many  of  the  evils  which 
we  suffered  to  remain  as  incnrable, 
were  cared,  or  had  never  been  allowed 
to  exist.  It  was  mach  to  tell  the 
citizen  of  London  that  in  Flanders, 
and  in  Holland,  there  were  prisons 
and  bridewells  that  ought  to  put  him 
to  the  blosh. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  Howard  himself  was 
pre-eminently  a  practical  man.  He 
neither  wrote  books  of  speculation, 
nor  thought  in  a  speculative  manner. 
It  was  fh>m  detail  to  detail  that  his 
mind  slowly  advanced  to  principles 
and  generalisations.  These  prisons, 
they  were  his  books ;  these  repeated 
circuits  he  made  through  the  jails  of 
Europe,  they  were  his  course  of  reading. 
He  reperused  each  blotted  page  of 
human  misery  till  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  comprehended  all  it  could 
teach.  He  was  no  Beccaria  to  enun- 
ciate a  principle  from  the  recesses  of 
his  library,  (though  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  that  he  had  read 
Beccaria — ^that  the  man  of  speculative 
talent  had  stimulated  the  man  of 
administrative  talent,  and  the  two 
were  co-operating,  all  over  Europe, 
on  the  same  great  subject  of  penal 
legislation;)  his  eye  was  ever  upon 
practices,  he  got  wisdom  in  the  con- 
crete, principle  and  instance  indis- 
solnbly  combined :  he  so  learnt,  and 
he  so  taught. 

Again,  in  England  itself,  there  was 
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no  system  that  equally  regulated  all 
the  jails  of  the  country ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  there  was  no  unifor- 
mity in  the  abases  which  existed 
amongst  them.  Arrangements  were 
found  in  one,  no  trace  of  which  might 
be  discovered  in  another.  All  were 
bad,  but  the  evils  in  each  were  differ- 
ent, or  assumed  different  proportions. 
In  some,  there  was  no  separation  be- 
tween the  debtor  and  the  criminal ; 
in  others,  these  were  properly  classi- 
fied, but  the  criminal  side  might  be 
more  shamefully  mismanaged  than 
usual.  In  some,  there  was  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  sick ;  in  others,  the 
infirmary  might  be  the  only  part  of 
the  jail  that  was  not  utterly  neglected. 
There  might  be  a  good  supply  of 
medicine,  and  no  food.  In  some, 
the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  was 
decently  maintained ;  in  others  not. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  gene- 
ral statement  that  would  not  havo 
called  forth  numerous  contradictions. 
An  accusation  strictly  jast  with  regard 
to  York,  might  be  repelled  with  indig- 
nation by  Bristol;  whilst,  on  some 
other  charge,  Bristol  might  be  the 
culprit,  and  York  put  on  the  show  of 
injured  innocence. 

Some  prisons  were  private  pro- 
perty ;  they  were  rented  to  the  jailor, 
and  he  was  to  extract  the  rent  and 
his  profit,  by  what  extortion  he  could 
practise  on  his  miserable  captives. 
These  were  prisons  belonging  to  liber- 
ties, manors,  and  petty  courts,  of  the 
existence  of  which  few  people  were 
aware.  In  some  of  these  the  prisoner 
lay  forgotten  by  his  creditor — lay  there 
to  starve,  or.  live  on  the  scanty  and 
precarious  charity  of  those  who  gave 
a  few  pence  to  "the  starving  debtor." 
In  many  cases  the  jailor — for  all  remu- 
neration and  perquisite —was  allowed 
to  keep  a  tap.  Of  course,  whatever 
was  doled  out  to  the  prisoner  by 
charity,  was  spent  in  drunkenness. 
The  abuses  were  of  all  kinds,  strange, 
and  numberless.  Howard  tracked 
them  out,  one  by  one — recorded  them 
— put  them  in  his  book — published 
them  to  the  world. 

Add  to  all  this,  that,  after  some 
time,  he  became  invested  with  the 
character  of  censor  of  the  prisons. 
He  looked  through  them  to  see  that, 
when  a  good  law  had  been  made,  it 
was  obeyed.      There  was  never  a 
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oommissioner  so  universally  respected. 
Men  are  not  so  bad  but  they  all  ad- 
mired his  great  beneyolence,  and  his 
justice  equally  great.    No  bribery,  no 
compliments,  and  no  threats,  could 
ayiul  anything.     In  yain  the  turn- 
key suggested  to  Atm,  that  the  jail- 
fever  was  raging  in  the  lower  wards : 
the   crafty  official  bad  so  deterred 
many  a  visiting  magistrate,  who  had 
thanked  him  politely  for  his  warning, 
and   retired.   Howard  entered,  and 
found  no  jail-fever ;  but  he  found  filth 
and  famine,  that  had  been  shut  up 
there  for  years  firom  the  eyes  of  all 
men.    No  danger  deterred  him.    The 
infected  cell,  where  the  surgeon  him- 
self would  not  enter — ^from  which  he 
called  out  the  sick  man  to  examine 
him — was    the  very  last  he  would 
have  omitted  to  visit.    This  charac- 
ter of  public  censor  he  carried  with 
him  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.    Fo- 
reign   potentates  courted   his  good 
opinion  of  their  institutions— consult- 
ed him — shrank  from  his  reproof— a 
rep^f  all  Europe  might  hear.    The 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
were  all  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him. 
He  had  no  flattery  for  them ;  the  re- 
port he  gave  was  as  faithful  as  a  page 
out  of  his  note-book. 

As  a  popular  misconception  has 
prevailed  upon  the  character  of  How- 
ard, attributiug  benevolence  to  him 
as  almost  a  sole  motive,  so  a  like  po- 
pular misconception  has  prevailed,  as 
to  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  bene- 
volence. He  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  if  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  captive, 
and  relieve  tkem  individually,  was  the 
main  object  of  his  charitable  journeys, 
and  his  unremitting  inquisitions.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  done  nothing  'more 
than  seek  out  those  unhappy  men, 
who,  at  the  bottom  of  their  infected 
dens,  lay  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  our 
admiration,  and  to  all  the  merits  of  a 
heroic  charity.  But  he  did  more  than 
this.  He  aimed  at  a  permanent  im* 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner.  He  aimed  farther  still.  His 
object  was  the  same  which  excites  so 
much  attention  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  by  a  good  system  of  imprison- 
ment, both  to  punish  and  reform  the 
criminal.  ^«To  make  them  better 
men,'*  is  a  phrase  often  in  his  mouth, 


when  speaking  of  prisoners ;  and  he 
thought  this  might  be  effected  by 
combming  imprisonment  with  labour, 
with  perfect  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  other  good  regula- 
tions. Those  who  will  read  his  reports 
with  attention,  wiU  be  surprised  to 
find  how  often  he  has  anticipated  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  wider  experi- 
ence has  led  the  reflective  men  of  our 
own  age.  There  is  a  note  of  his  upon 
Solitary  Confinement  which  might  be 
adopted  as  a  summary  of  those  views 
which  enlightened  men,  after  many 
trials  of  various  systems,  have  rested 
in.  No  false  sensibility  accompanied 
the  benevolence  of  Howard.  In  some 
respects  he  was  a  sterner  disciplina- 
rian than  would  be  generally  ap- 
proved of. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  his  character 
there  remains  only  one  remark  to  addr 
his  mind  was  never  absorbed  in  the 
great  objects  of  a  public  philanthn^y 
to  an  obii?ion  of  his  near  duties  and 
his  private  charities :  he  was  to  the 
last  the  just,  considerate,  benevolent 
landlord,  quite  as  much  as  he  was 
Howard  the  philanthropist. 

**  Daring  his  absence  in  one  of  his 
tours,"  says  Dr  Aikin ,  "  a  very  respeotable- 
lookiDg  elderiy  gentleman  on  horseback, 
with  a  serrant,  stopt  at  the  inn  nearest 
Mr  Howard's  house  at  CardingtoUy  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  land- 
lord concerning  him.     He  observed  that 
characters  often  appearedvery  well  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  could  not  bear  close  inspection; 
he  had  therefore  come  to  Mr  Howard's  resi- 
dence in  order  to  satisfy  himself  concern- 
ing him.     The  gentleman  then,  accom- 
panied by  the  innkeeper,  went  to  thft 
house,  and  looked  through  it,  with  the 
offices  and  gardens,  which  he  found  in  per- 
fect order.     He  next  inquired  into  Mr 
Howard's  character  as  a  landlord^  which 
was  jusily  represented  ;  and  several  neat 
houses  which  he  had  built  for  his  tenants 
were   shown  him.      The  gentleman  re- 
turned to  his  inn,  declaring  himself  now 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
heard  about  Howard.      This  respectable 
stranger  was  no  other  than  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ;    and    Mr   Howard   was    much 
flattered  with  the  visit,  and  praised  his 
lordship's  good  sense  in  taking  ench  » 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth,  since  he 
thought  it  worth  his  trouble." 

'  The  traveller  who  undertook  all 
these  philanthropic  jomrneya  was  a 
man  of  slight  form,  thin,  and  rather 
beneath  the  average  height.     Every 
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fmtare,  and  everf  moremeDt,  pro- 
claimed energy  and  detennuiaHoii. 
*<  An  eye,^  says  Dr  Aikin,  '^  lively  and 
p^etrating,  strong  and  prominent  fea- 
tures, qoick  gait  and  animated  gestures, 
gave  promise  of  ardour  in  forming, 
and  Tiyacity  in  executing  bis  designs." 
*^  Withal  there  was  a  bland  smile," 
says  another  of  his  biographers,  ^^  al- 
ways ready  to  play  npon  his  lips."  *^  I 
have,"  continues  Aikm,  ^^  equally  seen 
the  tear  of  sensibility  start  into  his 
eyes,  on  recalling  some  of  the  distress- 
fol  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  wit- 
ness ;  and  the  spirit  of  indignation 
Hash  from  them,  on  relating  instances 
ci  harshness  and  oppression."  In  his 
dress  and  person  he'was  remarkably 
neat,  and  in  his  ablutions,  we  are  told, 
punctilious  as  a  Mussulman; — far 
more  aOy  we  suspect.  For  the  rest,  he 
had  reduced  his  wants  to  the  lowest 
poflsible  scale.  Water  and  the  simplest 
vegetables  snlRced.  Animal  food, 
and  all  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors, 
he  had  utterly  discarded.  Milk,  tea, 
butter,  and  fruit  were  his  luxuries; 
and  he  was  equally  sparing  in  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  indifferent  as 
to  the  stated  times  of  taking  it.' 

From  the  prisoner,  and  the  subject 
of  prison-discipline,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  attention  of  Howard  was 
directed  to  measures  for  arresting  the 
plague.  It  was  a  grand  idea  this — that 
he  would  lead  the  way  to  some  gene- 
ral scheme  to  be  adopted  throughout 
£an>pe,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Asia,  for  checking  the  incursions  of, 
and  perh^[)8  finally  exterminating, 
the  ]jagae.  For  no  object  did  he 
suffer  so  much,  or  expose  himself  to 
so  great  dangers;  embarking  pur- 
posely in  a  vessel  with  a  foul  bill 
of  health,  and  undergoing  the  pe- 
rilous confinement  of  the  lazaretto, 
that  every  practice  of  the  quarantine 
might  be  thoroughly  known  to  him.  No- 
where was  his  conduct  more  heroic.  It 
cannot  be  said  here,  however,  that  his 
object  was  equally  well  chosen,  or  that 
bislaboura  were  attended  with  any  good 
result.  Whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  his  service 
as  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of 
Europe,  we  can  detect  nothing  in  this 
latter  scheme  but  an  unfortunate  waste 
^^  heroic  benevolQpee.  In  dealing 
with  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  he 
was  dealing  with  evils,  the  nature  of 


which  he,  and  all  men,  could  well  un- 
derstand; but,  in  dealing  with  the 
pestilence,  he  was  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  very  nature  of  the  calamity  he 
was  encountering.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that,  had  he  realised  his  utmost 
wishes,  and  built  a  lazaretto  on  the 
most  improved  plan,  combining  every 
valuable  regulation  he  had  observed 
in  every  lazaretto  of  Europe,  it  would 
only  have  proved  an  Additional 
nuisance. 

This  period  of  his  life  is  more  full 
of  striking  incidents  than  any  other, 
but  we  must  hurry  rapidly  over  it. 

''The  point,"  Bays  Mr  Brown,  "at 
which  he  wished  to  commence  hlB  new 
investigationB  was  Marseilles ;  but  the  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  the  French  goyemment 
respecting  their  Levant  trade^  had  long 
kept  the  lazaretto  of  that  port  carefully 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  every  foreigner  ; 
but,  as  Mr  Howard's  object  was  such  as 
ought  to  have  awakened  neither  political 
nor  commercial  jealousy  in  any  one,  Lord 
Caermarthen,  then  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  aflEkirs,  made  an  application  to  the 
French  minister  for  permission  for  him  to 
view  this  celebrated  building.  After 
waiting  some  time  at  the  Hague,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  arrival,  he  went  to  Utrecht 
to  visit  his  friend  Dr  Brown,  at  whose 
house  he  received  a  letter  from  his  lord- 
ship, informing  him,  not  only  that  the  re- 
quest he  preferred  had  been  peremptorily 
refused,  hut  that  he  must  not  think  of 
entering  France  at  all,  as,  if  he  did,  he 
would  run  a  risk  of  being  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  Howard,  however,  was  not  to 
be  deterred.  He  started  immediately  for 
Paris.  At  Paris,  ^  having  gone  to  bed, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  about  ten 
o'clock,  he  was  awaked  between  twelve 
and  one,  by  a  tremendous  knocking  at 
his  room  door,  which,  starting  up,  in 
somewhat  of  an  alarm,  he  immediately 
opened  ;  and,  haring  returned  to  bed,  he 
saw  the  chambermaid  enter  with  a  candle 
in  each  hand,  followed  by  a  man  in  a  black 
coat,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his 
hands  enveloped  in  an  enormous  muff. 
This  singular  personage  immediately 
asked  him  if  his  name  was  not  Howard. 
Vexed  at  this  interruption,  he  hastily 
answered, '  Yes — ^and  what  of  that  I '  He 
was  again  asked  if  he  had  not  come  to 
Paris  in  the  Brussels  diligence,  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  in  a  black  wig?  To 
this  question  he  returned  some  such 
peevish  answer,  as  that  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  such  trifles  ;  and  his  visitor  im- 
mediately withdrew  in  silence.  Not  a 
little  alarmed  at  this  adventure,  though 
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losing  tione  of  his  self-possession,  and 
being  unable  to  compose  himself  to  sleep, 
Mr  Howard  got  up ;  and,  haying  discharged 
his  bill  the  night  before,  took  his  small 
trunk,  and,  remoring  from  this  house,  at 
the  regular  hour  of  starting  took  his  seat 
in  the  diligence,  and  set  off  for  Lyons." 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Mr  Brown. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  midnight 
Tisitor  was  an  officer  of  the  police,  and 
that,  had  Howard  remained  a  few 
honrs  longer  at  his  hotel,  he  would 
have  been  arrested.  But  some  mys- 
tery still  hangs  over  this  adventure. 
Howard,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alluding 
to  it,  says  that  he  bad  since  learnt 
who  bis  strange  visitor  was,  and  adds 
that  *^  he  bad  bad  a  nan-ow  escape ;" 
and  bis  biographer  Mr  Brown  tells 
ns  that — 

*^  He  learned  that  the  man  in  a  black  wig 
was  a  spy,  sent  with  him  to  Paris,  6^  the 
French  Ainbassador  at  tJte  Hague,  and 
that  he  himself  would  have  been  arrested 
then,  (at  Paris,)  if  Mr  Le  Noir  had  not 
been  at  Versailles  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ; 
and,  several  persons  having  recently  been 
arrested  on  very  false  or  frivolous  grounds, 
he  had  left  orders  for  no  arrests  being 
made  before  his  return,  which  was  not 
until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  pursued,  but  not  overtaken ." 

If  it  was  this  that  Howard  learnt, 
we  think  his  informant  must  have  de- 
ceived him.  An  air  of  great  impro- 
l}ability  bangs  over  this  story.  The 
French  government  is  represented  as 
being  so  anxious  to  arrest  Howard,  if 
he  should  enter  France,  that  it  sends  a 
spy  to  travel  with  him  from  the  Hague ; 
if  so,  the  indentity  of  Howard  was 
sufficiently  known  to  the  police  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris.  Yet  we  are  next 
told  that  an  officer  visits  Howard  at 
midnight,  only  to  assure  himself  that 
it  is  Howard ; — ^pays  a  visit,  in  short, 
that  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give 
the  alarm  to  bis  intended  captive.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
this  person,  whom  tbeFi^nch  govern- 
ment is  so  anxious  to  arrest,  pursues 
his  journey  unmolested,  and  spends 
five  days  at  Marseilles,  visiting  the 
very  lazaretto  to  which  it  was  known 
he  was  bound,  and  the  inspection  of 
which  that  government  was  so  solici- 
tous to  prevent. 

As  to  the  other  motives  by  which 
Mr  Brown  accounts  for  these  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  French  govern- 
ment,  we  can  attach  no  weight  to 


them  whatever.  On  a  previous  visit 
to  Paris,  Howard  had  been  extremely 
desirous  to  survey  the  interior  of  the 
Bastille.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
permission,  be  bad  boldly  knocked  at 
the  outer  door,  and,  assuming  an  air 
of  official  authority,  walked  in.  He 
had  penetrated  to  some  of  the  inner 
courts  before  this  little  ruse  was  de- 
tected. He  was  then,  of  course,  con- 
ducted out.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  account  of 
the  Bastille  written  in  French,  and 
the  publication  of  which  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  government.  He 
obtained  a  copy,  and  translated  it 
into  English.  For  this,  and  for  an- 
other cause  of  offence  of  a  far  slighter 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Howard  had  excited  the  peculiar 
animosity  of  the  French  government. 

Howard  visited  the  lazaretto  of 
Marseilles,  however,  under  the  full 
impression  that  the  police  were  on  the 
search  for  him.  iVom  Marseilles  he 
went  to  Toulon,  and  inspected  the 
arsenal  and  the  condition  of  the  gal- 
ley-slaves. To  obtain  admission  into 
the  arsenal,  he  dressed  himself,  says 
Mr  Brown,  **in  the  height  of  the 
French  fashion,"  Englishmen  being 
strictly  prohibited  from  viewing  it  at 
all.  We  are  told  that  this  disguise 
was  easy  to  him,  *^  as  he  always  had 
much  the  air  and  appearance  of  a 
foreigner,  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage with  fluency  and  correctness." 
Mr  Dixon,  faithful  to  his  system  of 
caricaturing  all  things,  describes  him 
as  ^^  dressed  as  an  exquisite  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Honord  1 "  We  presume 
that  it  was  the  French  gentleman  of 
the  period,  and  not  the  i^nch  dandy, 
that  Howard  imitated. 

He  next  visited  the  several  laza- 
rettos of  Italy — ^went  to  Malta — to 
Smyrna — to  Constantinople,  every- 
where making  perilous  inquisitions 
into  the  plague.  At  Smyrna  he  is 
"fortunate  enough"  to  meet  with  a 
vessel  bound  to  Venice  with  a  foul  bill 
of  health,  and  he  embarks  in  it.  On 
its  way,  the  vessel  is  attacked  by  pi- 
rates. "  The  men,"  says  Mr  Brown, 
"  defended  themselves  for  a  consider- 
a^^le  time  with  much  bravery,  but  were 
at  length  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
striking,  or  being  butchered  by  the 
Moors,  when,  having  one  very  large 
cannon  on  board,  they  loaded  it  with 
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whatever  missiles  they  could  lay  tlieir 
hands  upon,  and^  painted  by  Mr  How^ 
ardhimsel/,  it  was  discharged  amongst 
the  corsair  crew  with  sa(£  effect  that 
a  great  number  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  others  thought  it  prudent  to 
sheer  off."  .Pointed  by  Mr  Howard 
himself!  We  can  well  understand  it. 
llie  intrepid,  energetic  man,  Fellow 
too  of  the  Roy^  Society,  would  look  at 
the  elevation  of  the  gun,  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  adjust  it. 

We  throw  into  a  note  a  parting 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  Mr  Dixon. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
bable picture  which  Mr  Brown  pre- 
sents to  us,  he  makes  Howard  load 
the  gun  as  well  as  point  it — ^makes 
him  sole  gunner  on  board;  and  in 
order  to  improve  his  tableau^  after 
having  fought  half  the  battle  through, 
recommences  it,  that  he  may  dis- 
charge his  gun  with  the  more  effect.* 
Mr  Dixon  advertises,  as  his  next 
forthcoming  work,  a  history  of  our 
prisons.  We  are  sorry  that  so  good  a 
subject  has  fallen  into  such  bad  hands. 
Unless  he  should  greatly  improve, 
we  shall  have  a  book  necessaiily  re- 
plete with  much  popular  and  interest- 
ing matter,  in  not  one  page  of  which 
irill  the  narrative  be  strictly  trust- 
worthy. 

At  Venice  he  is  conducted  to  the 
lazaretto,  to  undergo  the  quarantine. 
He  is  shut  up  in  a  close  loathsome 
room,  the  very  walls  of  which  are 
reeking  with  foul  and  pestilential 
odours.  Surely  never  was  a  valuable 
life  so  heroically  ventured,  for  so  futile 
a  purpose.  Whilst  lying  here,  smit- 
ten with  a  low  fever,  he  received — 
we  quote  from  Mr  Brown — ^^  intelli- 


gence from  England  of  two  circum- 
stances which  had  transpired  there, 
each  of  them  an  occasion  of  the  deep- 
est affliction  to  his  mind.  The  fii'st 
was  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  his  honour; 
the  second  the  misconduct  of  his  only 
son." 

We  can  well  believe  they  were  both 
afflictions.  Those  who  have  entered 
into  the  character  of  Howard,  will  feel 
at  once  that  the  project  of  doing  him 
any  public  honour  would  be,  in  his 
own  language,  *^  a  punishment,  and 
not  a  reward."  It  was  mingling  with 
his  conduct  and  motives  that  very 
alloy  of  vanity,  and  consideration  for 
men^s  opinion,  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  keep  them  clear  from.  If  a  gene- 
rous man  has  done  a  kind  action  for 
kindness'  sake,  how  it  spoils  all  if 
jonpay  him  for  itl  You  lower  him 
at  once.  He  refuses  your  payment ; 
he  would  deny,  if  he  could,  his  pre- 
vious action ;  he  begs,  at  all  events, 
it  may  be  utterly  forgotten.  To  pay 
Howard  in  praise  was,  to  his  mmd, 
as  great  an  incongruity.  He  shrank 
from  the  debasing  coin.  He  would 
have  denied  his  philanthropy :  *^  Say 
it  is  my  hobby,  if  you  will,"  he  is 
heard  at  one  time  to  mutter.  Dying, 
he  says  to  his  friend — ^^  Lay  me 
quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial 
over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be  forgot- 
ten," Child  of  Time— was  it  not 
enough  ? 

When  he  had  escaped  the  lazaretto 
and  returned  to  England,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  collect  subscriptions,  re* 
questing  them  to  lay  aside  their  pro- 
ject.    The  money  collected  was  in 


*  "  For  a  while  the  Venetian  sailors  defended  themselyes  with  desperate  courage, 
for  it  was  a  question  of  Tictory  or  perpetual  slavery  with  them;  but  their  numbers 
were  limited,  their  arms  indifferent,  and  altogether  the  contest  seemed  too  unequal  ta 
last  long.  It  was  the  first  actual  fighting  in  which  Howard  had  been  present ;  but 
the  imminency  of  the  danger  and  the  sight  of  conflict  appealing  to  the  strong  comba- 
tive instincts  of  his  race,  he  fought  on  deck  with  the  coolness  of  a  Saxon  and  the 
courage  of  a  knight-templar.  Indeed,  it  was  his  self-possession  which  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  crew.  There  was  only  one  gun  of  large  calibre  onboard,  and  of  this 
he  assumed  the  direction,  though  he  had  probably  never  fired  even  a  rifle  in  his  life  ; 
bnty  in  the  hour  of  peril,  fighting  seemed  to  come  to  him,  as  to  most  of  his  country- 
men, by  inspiration.  This  gun  he  rammed  almost  to  the  muaUe  with  nails,  spikes,  and 
simUar  charge,  and  then,  steadily  fcaiting  his  opportunity,  as  tlie  privateer  bore  down 
vpon  them  with  all  her  crew  on  deck,  apparently  expecting  to  see  the  Venetians  strike 
their  jtag,  he  sent  the  contents  in  amongst  them  with  sveh  murderous  effect,  thai,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  consternation,  the  corsairs  hoisted  sail,  and  made  off  at  their  best 
speed."— (P.  356.) 
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part  retained,  a  part  was  spent  in 
liberating  a  certain  nnmber  of  poor 
debtors,  and  the  residae  was  applied 
towards  erecting,  at  his  death,  the 
gtatne  of  him  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
His  son  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
sign to  the  care  of  a  Innatic  asjlam. 
He  now  pablished  the  information  he 
had  obtained,  at  so  mnch  risk,  upon 
lazarettos,  and  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing quarantine,  together  with  addi- 
tional observations  upon  prisons  and 
hospitals  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
nected with  this  pnblication,  an  inci- 
dent is  related,  which  shows  the 
extraordinary  valae  Howard  had  pat 
on  the  materials  he  had  collected,  and 
also  the  singalar  perseverance  and  de- 
termination of  the  man.  We  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Brown : — 

^  On  his  retnm  from  his  Tarkish  tour, 
<me  of  his  boxes  was  stolen  as  he  was  get- 
ting into  a  hackney-ooach  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  from  the  stage  in  which  he  had 
travelled  from  DoTer.  It  contained  a 
duplicate  of  his  travels,  twenty-fiye 
guineas,  and  a  gold  watch.  The  plan  of 
the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  of  which  he 
possessed  no  duplicate,  was,  happily,  in 
the  other  box.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  de- 
clared to  his  friend  Br  Lettsom,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  risks  he  had  run  in 
procuring  that  document,  so  important 
4id  he  consider  it,  that  he  would  a  second 
time  have  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  a  visit  to  France  to  supply  its  place." 

We  believe  he  would. 

This  publication  completed,  and  his 
son  80  unhappily  disposed  of,  the 
veteran  philanthropist  quitted  his 
country  again,  and  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  stiU  against  the  plagae  that  his 


enterprise  was  directed.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  successful  bar- 
ricades, by  quarantine  and  other  mea- 
sures, might  be  erected  against  it. 
With  the  plagae,  as  with  the  cholera, 
it  is  generally  admitted  there  is  some 
occult  cause  which  science  has  not 
yet  penetrated ;  but  the  predisposing, 
or  rather  the  co-operating  causes,  are, 
in  both  cases,  dirt  and  bad  diet ;  and 
the  quarantine  which  would  attack 
these  is  the  only  measure  which,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
was  his  purpose,  this  time,  to  travel 
through  Russia  into  Tnrkey,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  to  extend  his  journey 
far  into  the  East,  to  whatever  city 
this  grim  enemy  of  mankind  might 
have  taken  possession  of. 

He  had  reached  as  far  as  Cherson, 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  Rassia, 
visiting,  according  to  his  wont,  prisons 
and  hospitals  on  his  way.  Here  ho 
was  seized  by  a  fever  which  proved 
mortal,  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  caught  in  visiting,  with  bis 
usual  benevolence,  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  also  it  proved  fatal.  He  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
villa  of  a  French  gentleman  who  had 
shown  him  much  attention.  A  small 
brick  pyramid,  instead  of  the  sun-dial 
he  had  suggested,  was  placed  over  his 
grave.  The  little  pyramid  or  obelisk 
StiU  stands,  we  are  told — stands  alone, 
"  on  a  bleak  desolate  plain.^*  But 
Protestant  England  has  a  monument 
in  that  little  pyramid,  which  will  do 
her  as  much  honour  as  any  colony  or 
empire  she  has  planted  or  snbdned. 
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THS  DABK  WAGGON. 

BY  DELTA. 
I. 

The  Water- Wraith  shrieked  over  Clyde, 
The  winds  through  high  Dnnbarton  sighed, 
When  to  the  trampers  caU  replied 

The  deep  dram  from  the  square ; 
And,  in  the  midnight's  mistj  shade, 
With  helm,  and  cloak,  and  glancing  blade, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  stood  arrayed 

Beneath  the  torches'  glare. 

II. 
Around  a  huge  sepulchral  van 
They  took  their  stations,  horse  and  man — 
The  outer  gateway's  bolts  withdrawn. 

In  haste  the  drawbridge  fell ; 
And  out,  with  iron  clatter,  went 
That  sullen  midnight  armament, 
Alone  the  leader  knew  where  bent, 

With  what— he  might  not  tell. 

ui. 
Into  the  darkness  they  are  gone : — 
The  blinded  waggon  thundered  on. 
And,  save  of  hoof-tramp,  sonnd  was  none : — 

Hurriedly  on  they  scour 
The  eastward  track — away — away — 
To  none  they  speak,  brook  no  delay, 
Till  farm-cocks  heralded  the  day. 

And  hour  had  followed  hour. 

IV. 

Behind  them,  mingling  with  the  skies, 
Westward  the  smoke  of  Glasgow  dies — 
Hie  pastoral  hills  of  Campsie  rise 

Northward  in  morning's  air — 
By  Kirkintilloc,  Cnmbernold, 
And  Castlecary,  on  they  hold, 
TUl  Lythgo  shows,  in  mirrored  gold, 

Its  palaced  loch  so  fair.* 

V. 

Brief  baiting-time  : — the  bugle  sounds, 
Onwards  the  ponderous  van  rebounds 
Mid  the  grim  squadron,  which  sorroonds 
Its  path  with  spur  and  spear. 

*  Itismentioned  by  both  the  ehronielers,  Hemingford,  (i.  196)  and  Trivet,  (882,)  that 
Edward  the  First  built  **  a  strength"  or  fort  "*  at  Liphtcn"  in  1301,  and  there  enjoyed 
tiie  feetiTities  of  Christmas.  Lord  Hailes  inaocnrately  states  that  he  wintered  there  ; 
for,  by  dates  sinee  collected  from  writs,  Chalmers  has  proved  that,  although  Edward 
was  still  at  Linlithgow  on  the  12th  January,  he  was,  on  his  way  home,  at  Rozbatgli 
OD  12th  Febmary,  and  had  reached  Morpeth  by  the  24th. 

This  fort,  or  castle,  was  probably  the  same  that  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  takea 
by  the  stratagem  of  the  patriotic  yeoman,  Binnock,  in  concealing  some  of  his  followers 
io  a  waggon  of  hay  ;  and  who  was  rewarded  by  King  Robert  with  an  estate,  whick 
his  posterity  long  afterwards  enjoyed. 
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Thy  shrine,  Dumanic,  fades  on  sight,* 
And,  seen  from  Niddreff*s  hazelly  height, 
The  Forth,  amid  its  islands  bright, 
Shimmers  with  Instre  clear.f 

VI. 

The  Maiden  Castle  next  surveyed, 

Across  the  farzy  hiUs  of  Braid, 

By  Craig-Milor,J  through  Wymet's  glade 

To  Inneresc  they  wound ;  § 
Tlien  o'er  the  Garlton  crags  afar, 
Whei*e,  oft  a  check  to  England's  war, 
Cospatrick's  stronghold  of  Dunbar 

In  proud  defiance  frowned.  || 

vn. 
Weep  through  each  grove,  ye  tearful  rills  ! 
Ye  ivied  caves,  which  Echo  fills 
With  voice,  lament !    Ye  proud,  free  hills. 

Where  eagles  wheel  and  soar. 
Bid  noontide  o'er  your  summits  throw 
Storm's  murkiest  cloud !  Ye  vales  below, 
Let  all  your  wild-flowers  cease  to  blow, 

And  with  bent  heads  deplore ! 


*  Dalmen J  Church  is  unquestionably  of  very  great  antiquity.  From  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  which  a  most  competent  authority,  Mr  Billings,  (**  Baronial  and  Eocle- 
siasticai  Antiquities,"  vol.  i.)  has  pronounced  to  be  of  the  purest  Norman,  it  is  re- 
ferred,  at  least,  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of 
WaldoTe,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  from  1166  to  1182,  witnessed  by  the  parson  of  Domanie. 

f  On  these  banks  a  castle  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Earls  of  Wintoun,  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  yet  a  prominent  object,  by  the  edge  of  the  Ekiinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  to  the  west  of  Kirkliston.  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  hare  slept 
there,  on  her  flight  from  Lochleven  to  Hamilton,  2d  May  1568. 

t  The  name  has  for  centuries  been  mlgarised  into  Craigmillar.  Adam  de  Car- 
donnel,  in  his  **  Picturesque  Antiquities,"  adheres  to  the  spelling  in  the  text ;  although 
it  is  generally  now  admitted  that  the  appellation  is  Gaelic—  Craig-tnoU-ard,  or  the 
high  bare  rock  running  out  into  a  plain.  The  original  structure  is  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity. 

§  Woolmet,  or  Wymet,  and  Inneresc,  were  granted  by  charter  of  David  the  First 
to  the  Abbey  of  Duufermline  ;  the  latter  in  cohfirmation  of  a  previous  grant  by  Mal- 
colm Canmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  (''  Registrum  de  Dunfermlyn,"  Imp.  Edin.  1842, 
p.  5,  6.)  A  small  mausoleum  of  the  Wauchope  family  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
chapel  of  Wymet ;  and  the  venerable  pile  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  at  Inneresc, 
was  ruthlessly  demolished  in  1804.  The  house  in  which  the  great  Randolph  died, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  also  hewn  down,  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
to  make  way  for  a  shabby  masonic  lodge. 

II  The  family  of  Cospatrick,  a  powerful  Northumbrian  nobleman,  took  refuge  in 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Harold  at  Hastings,  and  in  1072  had  extensive  lands  in 
the  Merse  and  Lothian  gifted  them  by  Malcolm  Canmore.  They  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  houses  in  the  east  of  Scotland  for  a  considerable 
period,  as  evidenced  by  their  donations,  noted  in  the  chartularies  of  Coldingham, 
Newbottle,  Drybnrgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Soltra.  Founded  on  a  steep  rugged  rock, 
within  sea-mark,  and  communicating  with  the  land  through  a  covered  passage,  the 
castle  of  Dunbar  might  well,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  deemed 
impregnable.  It  was  often  the  theatre  of  warlike  contention,  and  two  great  battles 
were  fought  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, — the  first  in  1296,  when  Earl  Warenne 
defeated  the  army  of  Scotland  sent  for  its  relief;  and  the  second  in  1650,  when 
Leslie  was  overthrown  by  Cromwell.  It  was  often  besieged,  and  as  often  bravely 
defended  ;  but  perhaps  never  so  brilliantly  as  by  Black  Asnes  against  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  in  1337. 
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VIII. 

Te  passions,  that,  with  holj  fire, 
Illame  man's  bosom — that  inspire 
To  daring  deed,  or  prond  desire, 

With  indignation  bnm ! 
Ye  household  charities,  that  keep 
Watch  over  childhood's  rosy  sleep. 
Ashes  bestrew  the  hearthstone, — ^weep 

As  o'er  a  funeral  nrn  I 

IX. 

On— on  they  speed.     Oh  dreary  day, 
That,  like  a  vampire,  drained  away 
The  blood  from  (Gotland's  heart — delay, 

Thon  lingering  son  to  set ! 
Bain,  twilight !  rain  down  bloody  dews 
O'er  all  the  eye  far  northward  views ; . 
Kor  do  thon,  night  of  nights !  refase 

A  darkness  black  as  jet. 

X. 

Heroic  spirits  of  the  dead ! 
That  in  the  body  nobly  bled, 
By  whom  the  battle-field  for  bed 

Was  chosen,  look  ye  down, — 
And  see  if  hearts  are  all  grown  cold, — 
If  for  their  jast  rights  none  are  bold^— - 
If  servile  earth  one  bosom  hold, 

Worthy  of  old  renown  ? 

XI. 

The  pass- word  given,  o'er  bridge  of  Tweed 
The  cavalcade,  with  slackened  speed, 
Rolled  on,  like  one  from  night- mare  freed, 

That  draws  an  easier  breath  ; 
Bnt  o'er  and  ronnd  it  hnng  the  gloom 
As  of  some  dark,  mysterions  doom. 
Shadows  cast  forward  from  the  tomb. 

And  augnries  of  death. 

xu. 
Scotland  receded  from  the  view, 
And,  on  the  far  horizon  bine. 
Faded  her  last,  dear  hills— the  mew 

Screamed  to  its  sea-isle  near.    . 
As  day -beams  ceased  the  west  to  flont, 
Each  after  each  the  stars  came  ont, 
Like  camp-fires  heaven's  high  hosts  abont. 

With  lustre  calm  and  clear. 

XIII. 

And  on,  through  many  a  Saxon  town 
Northumbrian,  and  of  quaint  renown. 
Before  the  morning  star  went  down. 

With  thunderous  reel  they  hied ; 
While  from  the  lattices  aloof. 
Of  many  an  angled,  gray- stone  roof, 
Rose  sudden  heads,  as  sound  of  hoof 

And  wheel  to  southward  died* 
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XIV. 

Like  Hope^s  voice  preaching  to  Despair, 
Sweetly  the  chimes  for  matin  prayer 
Melted  upon  the  dewy  air 

From  Hexham^s  holy  pile ; 
But,  like  the  adder  deaf,  no  sound, 
Or  stern  or  sweet,  an  echo  found 
'Mid  that  dark  squadron,  as  it  wonnd 

Still  onwards,  mile  on  mile. 

XV. 

Streamers,  and  booths,  and  conntry  games, 
And  brawny  churls,  with  rustic  names, 
And  blooming  maids,  and  buxom  dames,^- 

A  boisterous  village  fair  I 
On  stage  his  sleights  the  jongleur  shows, 
Like  strutting  cock  the  jester  crows. 
And  high  the  morrice-dancer  throws 

His  antic  heels  in  air. 

XVI. 

Why  pause  at  reel  each  lad  and  lass? 
A  solemn  awe  pervades  the  mass  ; 
Wondering  they  see  the  travellers  pass, 

The  horsemen  journey- worn, 
And,  in  the  midst,  that  blinded  van 
So  hearse -like ;  while,  from  man  to  man, 
*'  Is  it  of  Death" — in  whispers  ran — 

"  This  spectacle  forlorn?" 

XVII. 

Bright  are  thy  shadowy  forest-bowers. 
Fair  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  I  with  flowers ; 
The  wild-deer  in  its  covert  cowers. 

And,  from  its  pine-tree  old, 
The  startled  cushat,  in  unrest. 
Circles  around  its  airy  nest, 
As  forward,  on  its  route  unblest. 

Aye  on  that  waggon  rolled. 

xvni. 
And  many  a  grove-encirded  town, 
And  many  a  keep  of  old  renown. 
That  grimly  watched  o'er  dale  and  down^ 

They  passed  unheeding  by ; 
Prone  from  tha  rocks  the  waters  streamed, 
And,  'mid  the  yellow  harvests,  gleamed 
The  reapers'  sickles,  but  all  seemed. 

Mere  pictures  to  the  eye. 

xrx. 
Behold  a  toumay  on  the  green ! 
The  tents  are  pitched—the  tilters  keen 
Gambol  the  listed  lines  between — 

The  motley  crowds  around 
For  jibe,  and  jest,  and  wanton  play 
Are  met — a  merry  In^day; 
And  glide  the  Hght^me  hours  away 

In  mirth,  to  music's  somuL 
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And  hark !  the  exulting  shouts  that  rise, 
As,  cjnosnre  of  circling  eyes, 
Beanty's  fair  queen  awards  the  pnze 

To  knight  that  lowly  kneels. 
"  Make  way — make  way  1 "  is  heard  alond — 
Like  Red  Sea  waters  part  the  crowd, 
And,  scomfal  of  that  pageant  prond, 

On  grinding  msh  the  wheels ! 

XXI. 

Hnndreds  and  hamlets  far  from  sight, 
By  lonely  granges  through  the  ni^t 
They  camped ;  and,  ere  the  morning  light 

Crimsoned  the  orient,  they 
By  royal  road,  or  baron^s  park, 
Waking  the  watchful  ban- dog's  baik, 
Before  the  first  song  of  the  lark. 

Were  on  their  southward  way. 

xxn. 
By  Althorpe,  and  by  Oxendon, 
Without  a  halt  they  hnmed  on, 
Kor  paused  by  that  fair  cross  of  stone, 

Now  for  the  first  time  seen, 
^or  death's  dark  billows  overwhelm 
Both  jewelled  braid,  and  knightly  helm !) 
Baised,  by  the  monarch  of  the  realm, 

To  Eleanor  his  queen.* 

xxiir. 
Fire  times  throngh  darkness  and  through  day. 
Since  crossing  Tweed,  with  fresh  relay 
Ever  in  wait,  their  forward  way 

That  cavalcade  had  held ; 
Now  joy ! ! !  for,  on  the  weary  wights, 
Loomed  London  from  the  Hampstead  heights^ 
As,  by  the  opal  morning,  Night's 

Thin  vigours  wore  dispelled. 

XXIV. 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  spear  in  rest. 
And  buckler'd  arm,  and  trellised  breast, 
Closer  aromid  their  charge  they  press'd — 

On  whirled,  with  livelier  roll. 
The  wheels  begirt  with  prancing  feet, 
And  arms, — a  serried  mass  complete. 
Until,  by  many  a  stately  street, 

They  reached  their  destined  goal. 


♦  This  Tcnerahle  memorial,  which  gires  the  name  of  **  Queen's  Ctobb"  to  the  neigh- 
Iwnring  localHy  in  Northamptonshire,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture,  alihougli 
Bocii  defaoed  by  time,  and  the  efforts  of  renoyators. 

The  "trelliaed"  vest,  mentioned  in  stanza  xxit.,  was  a  species  of  armonr,  so 
called  by  eontemporary  Norman  writers  ;  and  consisted  of  a  cloth  coat,  reaching  only 
to  tiie  hannebes.  This  was  intersected  by  broad  straps  of  leather,  so  laid  on  as  to 
cross  each  other,  and  leave  small  intervening  squares  of  cloth,  in  the  middle  of  whicli 
A  knob  of  BteeL    (  Vide  Metbick's  Ancient  Arwouty  vol.  L  p.  1 1.) 
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XXV. 

Grim  Westminster  I  thy  pile  seyere 
Strack  to  the  heart  like  sudden  fear ; — 
^^  Hope  flies  from  all  that  enter  here  I" 

Seemed  graven  on  its  crest. 
The  moat  overpassed,  at  warn  of  bell, 
Down  thundering  the  portcallis  fell, 
And  clangM  the  studded  gates, — a  knell 

Despairing  and  onblest. 

XXVI. 

Ye  guardian  angels !  that  fulfil 

Heaven's  high  decrees,  and  work  its  will — 

Ye  thunderbolts !  launched  forth  to  kill, — 

Where  was  it  then  ye  slept — 
When,  foe-bemocked,  in  prison  square, 
To  death  fore-doomed,  with  dauntless  air, 

From  out  that  van, 

A  shackled  man — 

Sir  William  Wallace  stept  I 
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"  Well,"  continued  tHe  commander, 
his  voice  making  use  of  the  breeze  as 
he  stood  aft  of  the  group,  '^  I  could 
not  have  slept  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  on  a  stretch,  when  I  was  woke 
up  by  a  fellow  shoving  his  lantern  in 
xfty  face,  and  saying  it  wasn't  me  he 
wanted ;  for  which  I  gave  him  a  hearty 
objurgation,  and  turned  over  with  a 
swing  of  the  cot  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
The  sailor  grumbled  something  about 
the  parson  being  wanted  for  the  cap- 
tain, and  all  at  once  it  flashed  on  my 
mind  where  we  were,  with  the  whole  of 
last  night's  ticklish  work — seeing  that, 
hard  rub  as  it  was,  it  had  clean  left 
me  for  the  time.  '^  Try  the  aftermost 
berth,^  then,"  said  I,  slipping  out  in 
the  dark  to  put  on  my  trousers.  The 
fact  was,  on  going  below  to  our  state- 
room, I  had  found  my  own  cot  taken 
up  by  some  one  in  the  confusion ;  and 
as  every  door  stood  open  at  night  in 
that  latitude,  I  e'en  made  free  with 
the  nearest,  which  I  knew  was  the 
missionary's.  In  a  minute  or  two  I 
heard  Westwood  meet  the  mate,  who 
said  he  thought  the  captain  would 
like  to  see  him,  and  hoped  they  hadn't 
'^  disturbed  the  other  gentleman." 
"  Oh  no,  I  daresay  not,"  said  West- 
wood,  rather  nervously,  guessing,  I 


daresay,  what  he  was  wanted  for; 
while  Finch  slipped  quietly  past  to> 
listen  at  the  state-room  door,  wher& 
both  he  and  I  might  hear  the  "  other 
gentleman,"  whoever  he  was,  snoring- 
pretty  plain.  When  the  first  officer 
shut  the  door  to,  however,  turned  the 
key,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  I  nearly 
gave  vent  to  a  whistle. — "  I  seel'*' 
thought  I ;  "  but,  my  fine  fellow,  it 
seemed  you  never  were  meant  for  a 
good  jailor,  anyhow ! "  He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  I  walked  forward 
towu*d  the  captain's  cabin,  near  the 
after-hatchway,  anxious  enough  to 
see  how  the  poor  man  was,  since  I  had 
had  such  a  share  in  bringing  him  to  a 
point,  one  way  or  another.  West- 
wood  was  standing  against  the  light 
out  of  the  open  door,  and  I  looked  in 
along  with  him,  at  the  cot  slung  high 
to  the  beams  like  a  lump  of  shadow, 
the  lamp  striking  across  below  it  oq 
all  the  captain's  little  afifairs — his 
glazed  hat  and  his  wet  coat,  the 
names  of  two  or  three  old  books* 
even,  hanging  in  shelves  against  the 
bulkhead — and  into  the  little  state- 
room off  the  cabin,  where  the  sur- 
geon was  stooping  to  mix  a  draught. 
The  hard-featured  Scotch  mate  stoodT 
holdmg   tlie    captain's    wrist    with 
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one  clumsy  flipper,  as  if  trying 
to  feel  his  palse,  fambling  about 
his  own  face  with  the  other,  and 
looking  more  concerned  than  I^d 
thought  possible  for  him.  "Well, 
Tve  slept  a — good  deal,"  said  the 
captain,  in  a  weak  yoice,  putting  up 
his  hand  slowly  to  nib  his  eyes,  bat 
seemingly  quite  composed,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  what  had  happened — 
which  rid  me  of  the  horrid  notion  I 
could  scarce  help  before,  that  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about.  His  head 
was  close  shaved,  and  the  look  of  a 
sailor  dean  gone  off  his  face  with  the 
bluff,  honest  oak-colour  it  commonly 
had,  tillyon'd  have  wished  him  decently 
in  his  bed  thousands  of  miles  off,  with 
women  slipping  out  and  in ;  only  the 
blood  from  his  arm  hanging  down  on 
the- sheet,  with  the  sharp  point  of  his 
nose  and  the  shape  of  his  knees  com- 
ing up  off  the  shadow,  kept  it  all  in 
one  with  the  wild  affair  on  deck  a 
few  hours  gone.  "  She's  on  her  course, 
you  say?'*  added  he,  listlessly.  "  Must 
be  a  wry  light  breeze  though,  Mr 
Madeod."  "So  it  is,  sir;  so  it  is, 
no  doubt  r*  replied  the  second-mate, 
soothing  him ;  "  did  ye  say  we'll 
pent  the  ship,  sir  ?"  "  Ay,  before  we 
go  into  port,  Mr  Madeod,  to  be  sure," 
said  Captain  Williamson,  trying  to 
put  a  dieeriul  tone  into  his  voice; 
*^  she's  had  a  good  deal  of  buffeting, 
but  we  musn't  let  'em  see  it,  you 
know  I  Didn't  you  lose  a  mizen- top- 
mast somehow,  though,  Mr  Madeod?" 
*^  'Deed  ay,  air,"  said  Madeod  has- 
tily, afrud  he  was  getting  upon  the 
scent  of  what  had  happened ;  "  the 
first  officer's  watch  it  was,  w — will  I 
tell  Mr  Finch  ye're  wanting  to  speak 
to  him  about  it.  Captain  WiUiamson?" 
and  he  began  to  shuffle  towards  the 
door.  "Finch?  Finch?"  said  the 
sick  man,  passing  his  finger  over  his 
eyes  again;  "what  voyage  is  this, 
Mr  Madeod  ?"  "  Why—why,"  said 
the  Scotchman,  starting,  and  rather 
pnzzled  himself.  "  Oo,  it's  just  this 
voyage,  ye  know,  sir  I  Mr  Finch,  ye 
mind,  sir  ?"  "  No,  no ;  don't  let  hun 
leave  the  deck  for  a  moment,  Mac- 
leodl"  said  the  captain  anxiously: 
"  harkye,  James,  I'm  afraid  I've 
trusted  overmuch  to  the  young  man 
all  along!  Pll  tell  ye,  Mr  Madeod, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  was  asleep  or 
aot»  but  I  heard  him  somewhere  wish- 


ing'lhe  had  the  command  of  this  ship! 
I  shouldn't  like  him  to  take  her  off 
my  hands  I  Have  you  seen  the  ScUly 
lights  yet,  Mr  Madeod  ?"  The  m{ite 
shook  his  head  ;  he  had  contrived  to 
persaade  the  poor  man  we  were  far 
homeward  bound.  "  If  you'd  only 
get  the  pilot  aboard,  Mr  Madeod," 
the  captain  went  on,  "  I'd  die  con- 
tented ; — but  mind  the  charts — mind 
the  charts — I've  got  the  charts  to 
mind  for  another  sort  of  voyage  my- 
self, James  I"  "  Hoot,  hoot,  captain  I" 
said  the  Scotchman,  "  what  sets  ye 
for  to  talk  after  that  fashion— you'll 
be  up  an'  about  decks  directly,  sir! 
What  were  ye  saying  about  topem'sts 
now,  sir?"  Captain  Williamson  gave 
the  second  mate  a  glance  that  looked 
into  him,  and  he  held  down  his  head, 
for  the  man  evidently  believed  fully, 
as  none  of  us  could  help  doing,  that 
there  was  death  on  the  captain's  face. 
"James,  James!"  said  the  captain 
slowly,  "  you've  no  notion  how  some 
things  weigh  on  the  mind  at  a  pass  of 
this  kind!  Other  things  one  don't 
remember — ^but  there's  one  in  parti- 
cular, almost  as  it  were  yesterday — 
why,  surely  you  were  with  me  that 
voyage,  Mr  Madeod !  when  I  let 
some  o'  the  passengers  take  a  boat  in 
a  calm,  and  all — "  Here  he  stopped, 
seemingly  overcome.  "There  was 
one  young  creature  amongst  'em,"  he 
went  on,  "  the  age  of  my  own  girl, 
Madeod— my  own  little  Nan,  you 
know— and  now — now  I  miss  her — 
and,  and—"  The  poor  man'gave  a  great 
gulp,  clutching  the  mate's  arm,  and 
gazing  him  in  the  face.  "  Wasa't  it 
a  long  time  ago  ?"  said  he,  very  anxi- 
ously ;  "  if  it  wasn't,  I  would  go  mad ! 
They  were  all  drowned— browned — I 
see  that  black  squall  coming  down  on 
the  swell  nou7,  man,  and  the  brig,  and 
all  of  us  looking  out  to  the  wind'ard  I " 
"  I  mind  something  about  it,"  replied 
Madeod  stoutly,  though  he  looked 
away;  "'twas  none  o'  your  fault, 
though.  Captain  Williamson — they 
were  just  fey^  sir ;  and  more  than 
that,  if  ye  mind,  sir,  they  took  the 
boat  again'  all  orders — on  the  sly,  I 
may  say."  Westwood  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  forward  to  make 
known  how  the  case  stood,  on  the 
strength  of  our  finding  the  paper  in 
the  bottle ;  when  I  pressed  his  arm, 
and  whispered  that  it  could  only  make 
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things  worse,  and  cheat  the  sick  man 
of  a  notion  more  likely  to  do  him  good 
tlum  otherwise.  ^^  It's  a  heavy  charge, 
Mr  Macl£od,  a  heavy  charge!'^  said 
he^  failing  back  again ;  ^^  and  one  Mr 
Brown  needn^t  envy."  "Mr  Finch^ 
sir,  ye  mind,**  put  in  the  second  mate, 
setting  him  right ;  "  but  keep  up 
your  heart,  sir,  for  anysake!"  "I 
feel  ril  last  over  the  time  o^  next 
fall  tide,'^  said  the  captain  solemnly. 
*^  I  don't  want  to  know  how  far  we're 
off,  only  if  there's  any  chance  at  all, 
Macleod,  you  won't  spare  canvass  to 
carry  her  in."  The  Scotchman  rub- 
bed one  of  his  hard  cheek-bones  after 
the  other,  and  grumbled  something  or 
other  in  his  throat  by  way  of  agree- 
ment. The  whole  thing  was  melan- 
choly to  see  after  last  night's  stir, 
with  the  dim  lamp  or  two  twinkling 
along  the  gloom  of  the  steerage,  the 
dead  quietness  of  the  ship,  and  the 
smothered  sort  of  glare  under  the 
captain's  cot  bringing  out  the  mere 
litter  on  ^e  floor,  to  the  very  cock- 
roaches putting  their  ugly  feelers  out 
of  one  of  his  shoes  in  a  c(Hmer :  he 
shut  his  eyes,  and  lay  for  a  minute  or 
two  seemingly  asleep,  only  murmur- 
ing something  about  a  breeze,  and 
then  asking  them  to  above  out  the 
port,  'twas  so  dose.  'The  second 
mate  looked  to  the  surgeon,  who 
signed  to  him  to  do  it,  as  if  it  didn't 
much  matter  by  this  time ;  while  he 
gave  him  the  draught  of  physic  he 
was  mixing,  however. 

The  Indlaman  was  beginning  to 
swing  slowly  before  the  first  of  the 
flood,  stem  off  at  her  anchors ;  and 
whenever  the  port  was  opened,  'twas 
so  still  otherwise,  that  you  heard  the 
tide  dearly  in  the  cabin,  rippling 
along  the  timbers  to  the  copper  upon 
her  bows — ^plaah,  plash,  and  lap,  lip, 
lap,  like  no  other  earthly  sound  that 
a  man  can  hear — and  yon  even  began 
to  note  it  on  something  else  a  good  bit 
off,  though  it  seemed  to  be  all  quite  dark 
out-boanl.  The  captain's  eyes  opened 
by  degrees,  till  we  saw  them  looking 
at  us  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  co^ 
and  the  seccmd  mate  started  as  if  to 
mend  his  mistake;  only  'twas  plain 
enough,  by  that  time,  the  captain  knew 
tiie  sound,  half  raising  himself  up  and 
listening.  A  few  early  musquitoes 
came  in,  and,  after  dancing  about  to 
refresh  themsdves  in  the  light  and 


warmth  under  the  cot,  began  to  bite 
savagdy ;  every  one  of  us  had  a  dis- 
tant horn  souring  in  his  ear,  and 
each  was  rubbing  it  or  his  nose,  ex- 
cept the  sick  man  ;  but  not  oneof  th^a 
settled  on  him.  As  the  starbowil 
port  slued  gradually  opposite  to  the 
nearest  sh<Mre,  a  low,  deep  hum  was 
carried  in  over  the  water,  ebbing  and 
flowmg,  and  full  of  dim,  creeping^ 
noises,  like  things  stirring  in  their 
sleep,  as  if  the  little  cabin  had  been  an 
ear  to  the  ship.  At  times  the  treo- 
frogs  broke  out  in  a  loud  clicking- 
chirrup ;  then,  between  the  fits  of  it, 
when  all  seemed  still  again  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  you  heard  a  low,  half- 
smothered,  smiUl  sound,  deeper  down^ 
as  it  were,  fill  up  the  break  with  its 
throbbing  and  triU- trilling,  as  if  just 
one  land-cricket  or  a  grasshopper  did 
it,  till  it  came  out  as  olear  as  thoogh 
it  were  a  child's  rattle  dose  by,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  stopped ;  when  bade 
floated  the  huge  whispering  h«m 
again,  with  a  damp  smell  of  leaves 
on  a  cold  breath  of  the  land  air,  that 
died  away  as  quickly  as  it  reached  ns. 
The  bewilderment  on  Captain  Wil- 
liamson's  white  fiM»  for  that  minute's 
time  was  crud  to  witness,  and  Mac- 
leod would  certainly  have  dosed  the 
port,  but  for  the  captain's  seizing  his 
arm  again,  with  a  wild,  questioning 
sort  of  a  look  into  the  second  mate's 
eyes.  "  Oh,  good  God ! "  faltered  ost 
the  captain,  "  it's<— it's  land! — ^where 
— where? — ^"  "For  goodsake,  sir," 
said  Madeod,  "don't  ask  me  the 
now— take  a  bit  sleep,  sir."  We 
could  hear  <me  another  breathing, 
when  ting-tang  went  four  beUa  os 
deck.  You  heard  it  going  across  to 
the  shore,  as  it  were ;  and  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  ont  of  the  humming  tar 
and  wide  along  the  land,  back  came 
the  sound  of  another  bell,  tdl  upon 
toU,  like  some  clock  striking  the  hour 
a  long  way  off.  Then  a  thiid  <me  fol- 
lowed on  it,  firom  a  different  directioii, 
ringing  dearer  in  the  ur ;  while  the 
murmur  uid  the  rush  seemed  to  sweU 
up  the  more  all  round,  and  the 
plashing  of  the  tide  made  the  ship 
heave  at  her  anchors.  The  mate  shi- 
vered, Westwood  and  I  started,  but 
some  extraordinary  notion  or  other 
gleamed  over  the  captun's  fisce  as  he 
sat  up.  He  was  quite  in  his  seises, 
too,  apparently,  though  it  seemed  to 
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be  neither  more  nor  less  than  sheer 
joj  thai  oTeieame  him,  for  be  let  oat 
a  loDg  breath,  and  hia  eyes  were  glis- 
tening as  if  the  tears  stood  in  them. 
^  James— James  Macleod  1 "  said  be 
qnieUj,  with  a  hnaky  voice,  *^yoa 
oogfatn't  toVe  deceived  one  youVe 
saSed  80  long  with ;  but  yon  meant 
me  a  good  soiprlse,  and  'twas  kindly 
done  of  yon!    I  know  the  verymn 
o'  the  clocks  off  Greenwich  Beach, 
man;  d*ye  think  one  conld  mistake 
thesoond  of  Lon'on  town,  fidgeting 
when  it  wakes,  either  ? — ^we're — ^we're 
home  already  1 "  And  he  fell  back  in 
the  cot,  with  the  drops  ronning  down 
his  dieeks,  smiUng  happily  all  the 
time  at  Madeod  in  a  way  that  went 
to  one's  heart ;  while  the  Scotchman 
stiied  hdplessly  to  the  snrgeon^  who 
slipped  to  the  port  and  closed  it.   ^*I 
know  by  yonr  way,  James,"  continued 
the  poor  man,  *'  yon  wanted  to  send 
np  to  Virgfnia  Bow  for  'em  aU ;  bat 
don't  send  ibr  an  hoar  yet ;  better  go 
vp  yonnelf  and  break  it  to  'em — break 
it  to  'em,  be  sore  of  that,  James ;  I 
shouldn't  wonder  bat  I  palled  ap, 
after  alL  Ay — that  first  one  we  beard 
was  Greenwich  Hospital — t'other  in 
Dickson's    brewery   or    Bedriff— " 
Here  his  eyelids  began  to  drop,  owing 
to  the  skeping-dranght  be  had  got, 
when   sndde^y  they   opened  wide 
again.     '*Ha!"   said  he,  listening, 
and  patting  ap  a  finger,  ^^  bat  I  haven't 
heanl  St  Paal's  strike  six  yet ;  it's 
addom  so  long  after;  oaght  to  bo 
heard  firom  here  of  a  morning ;  let's — ^" 
By  little  and  little,  however,  the  sick 
man's  eyes  dosed,  and  you  heard  bhn 
mnrararing,  as  his  finger  sank  down, 
^^  Macleod,   say — to   her— say— luff, 
Inff,  my  lad,  keep  her  her  coarse — ," 
till  his  shrank  face  was  as  qaiet  on 
the  inllow  as  if  he'd  been  really  at 
home  the  first  night  after  a  voyage. 

*'  Oh  man,  doctor  1 "  said  the  second 
mate,  heaving  a  breath,  ^'  isn't  terri- 
ble !  Good  f<»give  me  for- a  lee  to  a 
dying  man  I  Take  an  old  seaman's 
word  for  it.  Doctor  Small,  yon  clock 
adiore  was  no  mortal  soond,  sir ;  ye 
may  keep  year  drogaes  for  tbem 
they'll  do  good  to.  Twas  neither 
more  or  less  than  the  captain's  dregy ! " 


"Phoo!"  answered  the  Scotch  sur- 
geon, who  was  one  of  your  sceptical 
chaps,  as  I  beard  say,  ^^  some  other 
vessels  here,  of  coarse,  that's  all." 
Tbe  sailor  gave  him  only  a  smile  of 
pity  for  not  being  able  to  distingaish 
the  soond'of  a  ship's  bell.  ^^  There 
can't  be  a  town  hereabout,  Collins?" 
whispered  West  wood.  "A  town, 
— nol"  said  I,  ^4t's  the  best  wilder- 
ness sign  you  can  have — Uie  African 
beU-bird!"*  "Ah,  ah  1"  said  the 
surgeon,  laughing,  "  there  now,  Mac- 
leod,— of  coarse  it  can  be  explained 
natmrally,  like  other  things."  The 
second  mate  gave  me  a  doubtful 
scowl ;  but  seeing  Westwood,  whom 
be  bad  always  seemed  to  think  rather 
in  the  way  before,  his  eye  softened. 
"  You'll  be  wanting  to  see  the  cap- 
tain as  soon  as  he  wakes  up,  sir,"  said 
he.  "I'm  terrified  to  face  him — but 
if  ye'd  juist  slip  in  when  be  comes  to 
himself,  sir,  I'm  thinking,  reverend 
sir,  ye  might  wile  him  off  yon  terrible 
notion  o'  his."  Westwood  shook  his 
bead  serioasly,not  knowing  what  to  say. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  continued  Macleod,  as 
he  half  closed  tbe  door,  "  no  doubt  a 
man  ought  to  be  upon  better  things ; 
but  it's  hard  for  him,  when  he's  got  a 
wife  and  weans  six  thousand  miles 
away,  and  wants  them  alongside  in  a 
couple  of  hours — uncommon  hard,  sir  I 
She's  a  douce,  careful  body,  too. 
Mistress  Williamson,  like  tbe  captain's 
self;  and  I  beard  her  fiecch  sore  with 
tbe  captain  before  we  sailed,  for  to 
bide  quietly  ashore  this  time,  for  good. 
Poor  woman  I  if  she  didn't  e'en  go 
the  length  o'  partin'  in  anger  the  li^t 
morning,  wae's  me  1  till  the  very  mo- 
ment when  (he  telt  me  himself,  sir,) 
she  out  with  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
crying  like  to  choke  I  An'  all  to — but  if 
the  captain  had  a  fault,  'twas  the  love 
o'— good  forgive  me,  though,  when  it 
was  but  studying  his  &m'ly,  Mr 
Thomas !  If  it  was  only  an  auld  tarry 
deevil  like  me,  now,  with  neither  kith 
or  kin ! "  "  Except  cousins,  Mr  Mac- 
leod," said  the  surgeon,  as  he  wiped 
bis  lancet  on  bis  coat-tail — ^**  plenty  of 
them  in  the  High—"  But  he  caught 
Westwood's  eye,  and  was  ashamed  to 
finish  bis  cursed  heartless  joke,  though 


♦  8c, — The  South  African  and  South  American  Campantro,  or  bell-bird,  whose 
peculiar  note  may  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  off,  chiefly  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the 
BraaiHaa  or  Benguela  forests. 
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the  rough  second  mate  was  too  fall  of 
his  feeling  to  hear  it :  when  Westwood 
said  something  about  our  all  thinking 
too  little  of  these  things  before-hand, 
but  how  the  captain  was  plainly  a 
man  that  had  done  hb  duty  carefullj, 
which  no  doubt  would  eas^  his  mind. 
The  mate  looked  up,  and  eyed  him 
sideways  for  a  moment:  "Eh?  what?" 
S£ud  he,  bluntly ;  "  it's  not  so  little  I 
mind  o'  what  I  used  to  hear  at  the 
kirk  langsyne,  as  not  to  know  that's 
not  the  right  doctrine.  D'ye  think,  sir, 
thaCs  what'U  put  him  over,  when  he 
finds  out  this  is  not  Greenwich  Reach  ? 
There's  the  Methody  minister  with 
the  glasses,  though ! "  he  broke  out, 
when  again  a  look  of  despair  came 
over  his  broad  hard-favoured  coun- 
tenance. "  They're  always  upon 
works,  too,  I've  heard !"  said  he, 
turning  and  murmuring  to  himself; 
"  oh,  if  I  could  but  hoist  out  a  bit 
screed  o'  the  truth,  myself,  to  comfort 
the  poor  man  with!  Lord,  how 
didn't  I  think  of  the  Shorter  Carritch 
— let's  see  how't  went — 'What  is 
the  chief  end  of — no,  it's  'What  is 
faith  in — ^faith  in  the  only  rule  to  direct 
us — no,  no. — Baptism  is  a  sacrament 
— ^where — ^whereby" — and  he  was  still 
overhauling  some  old  catechism  in 
this  fashion,  twisting  himself  all  the 
time  as  if  he  were  twisting  a  stiff  rope 
the  wrong  way,  with  a  look  of  misery 
none  of  us  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  laugh  at,  when  a  middy's  voice 
came  squeaking  down  the  dark  after- 
hatchway.  "Mr  Macleod,  sir,  the 
chief  officer  wants  you  on  deck." 
Westwood  slipped  quietly  off,  and  the 
young  surgeon  was  beginning  to  talk 
easily,  to  rid  his  mind  of  something, 
perhaps ;  till  I  asked  if  there  wasn't 
any  chance.  "  Oh,  the  captain,  you 
mean?"  said  he,  "don't  think  there 
Ss — he's  a  bad  subject !  If  we  were 
out  at  sea  now,  Mr  Collins,  the  cal- 
eniure  would  make  him  think  the  waves 
all  grass,  or  something  as  green  as — 
as  the  cawdets  used  to  call — "  I 
looked  at  the  fellow  sternly,  and  he 
changed  his  key,  though  with  a  sur- 
prised air.  "You're  blessed  early 
up,  though,  you  two  I"  said  he.  "  I 
suppose  that  cursed  squall  kept  you 
idlers  awake ;  but  how  they  managed 
without  the  first  ,'mate  I  can't  think. 
Clever  fellow,  Finch !  but  wasn't  it  a 
curious  trick  of  the  poor  skipper  to 


box  him  up  below  here  ?  I  fancy  he^d 
a  guess  we  would  aU  soon  be  under 
the  mate's  command!  It's  a  queer 
thing  the  brain,  isn't  it,  Mr  Collins? 
For  exaumple,  now,  there's  the  cap- 
tain it  makes  think  something  or  other 
a  clock  near  London,  with  everything 
accordingly !  Macleod  fandes  it  a 
soopematural  knell,  and  twaddles 
about  some  Calvinist  stuff  he  learnt 
at  school.  Then  you  and  me,  yoa 
know,  imaugines  it's  a  bird — now 
whuchis  it  after  all?  Nothing — maybe, 
eh  ?"  The  fellow  capped  all  with  a 
sneer,  as  much  as  to  say  I  was  a  fool, 
which  I  had  stood  from  him  several 
times  before ;  though  now  I  could  have 
kicked  him,  more  for  his  heartless  way 
than  aught  else.  "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr 
Small,"  said  I,  "  what  I  think  you — 
you're  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  — " 
but  I  turned  on  my  heel.  "  I'm  off, 
however,"  said  he,  "to  turn  in  again." 
Through  the  half-closed  door  one 
could  see  the  sick  man's  face  sleeping 
so  quiet  in  the  shadow  fix>m  the  lamp, 
you  heard  not  a  breath.  I  looked  up 
the  after-hatchway.  It  seemed  still 
quite  dark;  and  a  patch  of  the  deep 
dark'blue  sky  showed  high  over  the 
square  opening,  with  two  or  three 
keen  sparks  of  stars,  green  ones  and 
blue  ones— you'd  have  thought  the 
ladder,  short  as  it  was,  went  up  to 
somewhere  clean  above  the  world. 
But  the  moment  I  got  on  deck,  I  saw 
it  was  really  lighter— the  heavy  fog 
creeping  slowly  astern  of  the  ship  on 
both  hands;  the  white  mist  rolling 
faster  over  it  before  the  sea-breeze 
against  her  bows,  which  had  swung 
seaward  by  this  time  from  the  tide, 
that  rushed  like  a  mill-stream  upon 
both  her  tight  cables ;  while  the 
muddy  river-water,  bubbling,  eddy- 
ing, and  frothing  away  past,  spread 
far  up  in  the  middle,  into  the  dusk 
astern.  Suck  a  jabbering,  croaking, 
hissing,  shrieking,  and  yeUing,  too,  as 
burst  into  one's  ears  out  of  the  dark, 
as  if  whole  legions  of  monkeys,  bull- 
frogs,  parrots,  parroqueets,  and*what 
not,  were  coming  together  full  upon 
us  from  both  sides,  one  band  nearer 
than  the  other ;  till  the  heavy  boom  of 
the  surf  round  the  point,  and  the  roar 
of  the  tide  coming  in  over  the  shal- 
lows about  the  river-mouth,  pretty 
well  drowned  it.  The  sudden  diange 
was  a  good  relief,  Babel  though  it 
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seemed,  after  the  closeness  below, 
irith  what  had  been  going  on  ;  and  I 
looked  ahead  towards  the  sea,  which 
lay  away  out  off  our  larboard  bow, 
round  the  headland,  and  over  the  op- 
posite point ;  a  cold,  watery  streak  of 
light  showing  it  from  where  the 
breakers  rose  plunging  and  scatter- 
ing along  the  sandy  bar,  to  the  steady 
gray  line  of  horizon,  clipped  by  one  of 
the  two  brown  chops  we  had  got  into. 
It  looked  dreary  enough  as  yet,  the 
month  of  it  being  wider  than  Pd  fan- 
cied it  from  seaward  at  night ;  though 
even  with  fnll  water  over  the  long 
spit  of  sand  in  the  middle,  there  was 
no  draught  at  all  for  the  Indiaman 
except  by  the  channel  betwixt  it  and 
the  bold  point  on  our  right  [  and 
pretty  narrow  it  appeared  from  our 
present  berth,  heaving  as  it  did  with 
the  green  swell  that  set  in,  while 
meantime  the  mist  scudding  across 
tiie  face  of  the  headland  let  us  see  but 
the  hsurd  lump  of  bare  black  rock  un- 
derneath. 

In  leas  time  than  I've  taken  to 
speak,  however,  the  fhll  space  of  sky 
aloft  was  turning  clear,  the  sea  far 
away  suddenly  shone  out  blue,  with 
the  surges  tipped  white  ;  you  saw  a 
sparkling  star  high  over  it  sink  slowly 
in,  and  the  fog  spread  off  the  water 
near  us,  tiUhere  and  there  you  caught 
the  muffled-up  shape  of  a  big  tree 
or  two  looming  through,  not  half-a- 
mile  off  our  starboard  quarter;  the 
mist  creeping  over  the  headland  till 
the  sharp  peak  of  it  stood  out  against 
its  shadow  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
beyond,  and  old  Bob  Martin's  single 
clump  of  cocoas  on  the  rise,  waving 
in  landward  from  the  brisk  sea-breeze. 
One  passenger  after  another  came 
peeping  sleepily  out  of  the  companion- 
hatch,  at  the  men  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  the  spars,  and  swabbing  the 
quarter-deck  down;  but  scarce  had 
SmiA,  one  of  the  young  writers, 
reached  the  poop,  when  he  gave  a 
shout  that  covered  both  poop-ladders 
in  no  time,  with  people  scrambling 
over  each  other  to  get  up.  Next 
minute  you'd  have  fancied  them  a 
knot  of  flamingoes  with  their  wings  out, 
as  the  bright  red  daybreak  brought 
out  the  edge  of  the  woods  far  astern, 
through  a  hazy  lane  in  the  purple  mist, 
topped  so  with  stray  cocoa-nut  ti'ees 
and  cabbage  -  palms,  dabbled  like 
VOL.  Mcvn. — NO.  ccccxi. 


brushes  in  the  colour,  that  they  scarce 
knew  them  to  be  woods  at  all,  and 
not  a  whole  lot  of  wild  savages  fresh 
from  other  business  of  the  kind,  com- 
ing down  with  all  sorts  of  queer  tools 
upon  us;  more  especially  when  one 
heard  such  a  chorus  of  unaccountable 
cries,  whistling,  and  screaming,  as 
seemed  to  struggle  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  ahead  of  us,  and  the  plash 
alongside.  The  huge  round  sun  struck 
hot  crimson  along  the  far  turn  of  the 
reach,  with  all  manner  of  twisted 
blots  upon  him,  as  it  were,  *  and  the 
very  grass  and  long  reeds  seemingly 
rustling  into  his  face,  so  one  didn't  for 
the  moment  know  kirn  either;  while 
the  muddy  chocolate-coloured  eddies, 
sweeping  and  closing  beyond  the  ship's 
rudder,  glittered  and  frothed  up  like 
blood;  and  every  here  and  there, 
along  the  streak  of  light,  the  head  of 
a  log  or  a  long  branch  came  dipping 
up  terribly  plain, — ^no  wonder  the  old 
Seringapatam  had  apparently  turned 
tall  to  it  all,  ready  to  bolt  if  she  could. 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  took  your 
hands  off  your  eyes,  though,  and  could 
see  without  a  red  ball  or  two  before 
them, — Oiere  was  the  nearest  shore 
growing  out  toward  our  starboard 
bulwark  all  along,  crowded  with 
wet  green  woods,  up  into  steaming 
high  ground — aU  to  eastward  a  dazzle 
of  light,  with  two  or  three  faint 
mountain-peaks  shooting  up  far  off  in 
it,  and  a  woody  blue  hill  or  so  between ; 
while  here  and  there  a  broad  bright 
hazy  spoke  off  the  sun  came  cutting 
down  into  the  forest,  that  brought  out  a 
patch  full  of  long  big  leaves,  ten  times 
greener  than  the  rest,  and  let  you  look 
off  the  deck  into  the  heart  of  it  amongst 
the  stems  over  the  bank.  The  jabber 
in  the  woods  had  passed  off  all  at  once 
with  the  dusk,  the  water  deepening 
over  the  bar,  and  the  tide  running 
slower,  so  that  every  one's  confusea 
face  turned  breathless  with  delight  as 
it  grew  stiller  and  stiller.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  shone  out  by  this 
time,  full  and  smooth,  to  the  opposite 
shore  three  times  as  far  away,  where 
the  wood  and  bulrushes  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  water ;  a  long  thick 
range  of  low,  muddy-looking  man- 
groves, with  a  cover  of  dark-green, 
rounding  from  the  farthest  point  one 
saw,  down  to  some  sandy  hummocks 
near  the  mouth,  and  a  ridge  of  tb9 
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same  drifted  up  by  the  wind  off  tbe 
beach.  Beyond  that  side  there  was 
nothing,  apparently,  bat  a  rolliag 
sweep  of  long  coarse  grass,  with  a  few 
stragglingcoeoa-not  trees  and  baobabs, 
like  big  swollen  logs  on  end,  and 
taken  to  spronting  at  top:  a  don- 
coloured  heave  of  land  in  the  distaace^ 
too,  that  came  oat,  as  it  got  hotter, 
in  a  long  desert-like,  red  briek-dost 
sort  of  a  glare.  The  sole  living  things 
to  be  seen  as  yet,  wtfe  some  sm^ 
bii'ds  rising  np  oat  of  the  long  grass, 
and  the  torkey-buzsards  sailing  high 
over  all  across,  as  if  on  the  look-ont. 
The  air  was  so  cool  and  clear,  how- 
ever, from  the  tornado  overnight — 
not  a  doad  in  the  sky,  and  the  strange 
scent  of  the  land  reaching  as  as  the 
dew  rose  off  it — yoa  coald  see  far  and 
wide,  with  a  delicioas  feeling  of  it  all, 
that  kept  every  one  standing  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  he  first  gained  the 
deck,  even  the  men  looking  over  their 
shonlders  with  the  ropes  in  their  fists, 
and  the  fi*esh  morning  breeze  lifting 
one^s  hair.  Surprised  as  the  passen- 
gers were,  nobody  spoke  a  word, 
except  the  three  or  foor  children 
shouting,  dancing,  and  pointing  to- 
gether; without  being  noticed,  till  all 
at  once  the  whole  poopfol  borst  into 
one  confusion  of  questions  and  excla- 
mations, running  hither  and  thither, 
shaking  hands  and  jostling  each 
other  like  distracted  people.  I  had 
a  spyglass  at  my  eye,  making  out  the 
other  shore,  when,  turning  roand  in 
the  middle  of  it,  tbe  first  ding  I  saw 
was  Violet  Hyde's  face,  as  she  stood 
with  one  little  foot  on  the  stair-head 
behind  me,  holding  the  rail  with  one 
hand,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her 
paired  lips  murmuring  li£3  one  in  a 
dream.  '' Oh,  Mr  Collins  I  "exclaimed 
she, breathless;  ^^whatisthis?  Where 
are  we— is  it  fairyland?  A  river  I" 
"  Yes,  in  Africa,"  I  said ;  **  but  whe- 
ther it's  the  Bembarooghe  or  the — ^* 
'I  That  fearful,  fearful  evening ! "  con- 
tinned  she,. shuddering:  *^I  saw  the 
inghtful  sky,  and  heard  the  storm — 
and  now  I —  Were  we  not  in  some  very 
great  danger,  sir?"  "Yes,  nm'am, 
we  were,"  replied  I,  as  stiffly  as  I 
could ;  "but,  happily,  it's  over  now," 
^d  I  gave  my  cap  a  lift  to  move  off, 
uneasy  asl  was  every  moment,  lest  Sir 
Charles  should  catdimespeaking  again 
to  his  daughter.  Howeveri  Miss  Hyde 


was  gazing  eagerly  at  the  land,  and  I 
had  to  wait.  "  What  lovely,  lovely 
greeni"  she  half  whispered:  "  oh,  if 
one  could  only  tread  upon  it  1 — so  un- 
English  those  strange  tall  trees  ioo^  I 
are  they  not  cocoa-trees  and — ^and— " 
Suddenly  her  voice  faltered,  and  she 
turned  round  with  her  bright  bliie 
eyes  swimming  in  tears — "How — 
how  thankful  we  should  be  that  we 
are  not — like  our  poor,  poor  fiiends, 
who  were  lost  I"  excUumed  she.  I 
thought  of  the  poor  captain  below  in 
his  cot,  bat  next  moment  I  was  ex- 
plaining, to  her  sheer  amaflement, 
how  the  real  truth  of  the  matter 
stood,  though,  if  possible,  it  seemed 
to  horrify  her  still  more.  '^I  can't 
think  what  they  may  be,"  I  rapped 
out ;  "  but  if  I  had  the  command  of 
this  ship,  I'd  up  anchor  this  very 
hour,  and  go  out^ — at  least  as  soon  as 
the  tide  ebbed  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  at 
the  Cape  I  mean  to  get  hold  of  some 
schooner  or  other,  and  if  it  were  to 
China,  why,  I'll  cruise  after  'em  till 
I  — »»  "  Then  you  think — "  began  she, 
and  an  arch,  inquisitive  sort  of  lack. 
danced  ui  both  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away  to  wateh  the  shore  again,  say- 
ing slowly,  *'  *  Yon  are  a — anaval  gentle- 
man, then,  Mr  West— Mr  Collins?"  I 
tried  to  stammer  out  something  by 
way  of  an  explanation,  but  it  wouldn't 
do,  and  I  said,  ^^  At  any  rate,  I'm  no 
better,  by  this  time,  than  an  idler 
aboard  kere^  ma'am !" 

All  at  once  I  cangfat  a  side-look 
firom  her  eyes,  that  wasn't  meant  for 
me,  as  she  glanced  over  the  poop- 
netting.  Hadf  provoking  and  half 
sweet  it  was,  though,  and  it  made  my 
brun  somehow  or  other  seem  to  spin 
round,  till  a  little  after,  befims  I  well 
knew  what  I  was  about,  I  was  hold- 
ing the  long  spyglass  for  her  to  see  the 
bank  of  tiie  river, — ^her  warm  breath 
coming  on  my  ear  as  I  stooped  before 
her,  near  enough  to  have  kissed  the 
mudin  on  her  shoulder,  while  her 
roay  mouth  dumged  with  every  new 
spot  tiiat  the  glass  brought  near ;  and 
Ab  had  to  hold  one  teper  fore-finger 
on  the  other  eye-lid  to  keep  it  shut, 
so  that  I  could  dwell  on  her  face  as  if 
she'd  been  asleep.  '^  There,  there  V* 
exdaimed  she,  ^^  are  actually  flowers 
— ^with  such  immense  leaves  (  And 
now^—Stt  enoimous  tree,  with  roots 
hanging  fimn  the  braidieai  and  other 
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MttBu  growing  «p  into  them.  Whj, 
Ytt»I  — 1»  Bot  tbat  a  baman-tree^ 
Mr  -^v"  and  she  loc^d  awa^  at  aie, 
n^Mi  of  comae  the  tree  was  vanished, 
and  instead  of  that,  the  rather  unde- 
niable eirpwoflion  of  a  fellow  in  love, 
two  or  three  inches  off^  bent  fair  open 
her.  Yielet  Hyde  eolonied  a  little, 
and  looked  in  again.  ^*  And— I 
think—"  oMitinned  she,  "I  see — oh, 
two  sBch  beaatifttl  ereatnres— deer,  I 
think — coming  out  to  drink  from  the 
river  I"  All  this  time,  the  ecstades 
<xf  the  rest  kept  np  the  noise  and  con- 
ftsien:  the  yoong  lad/s  maid  was 
girling  open-mouthed  at  the  shore, 
not  even  noticing  her  young  mistresses 
straw  bonnet  Call  off,  and  I  had  jnst 
pidced  it  up  with  one  hand,  to  pat  it 
4Ui^y  oyer  that  matchless  nut- brown 
hair  of  hers,  shining  suddenly  in  the 
san  like  mik,  when  the  Jndge^s  voice 
aaag  out  Aarp  firom  the  other  stair, 
*^  Violet,  ehiid,  you'll  have  a  son- 
itrc^e.  Kitmagar,  you  scoundrel, 
keebet  sahib  ptmhah  tao^  sirrah  T^  I 
held  on  to  the  telescope  like  grim 
death,  while  that  eternal  ponkah  was 
hoisted  over  us  both,  the  Judge  eyeing 
me  somewhat  coolly  for  the  first  mo- 
ment. "  WeU,  well,  Mr  Westwood," 
said  he,  however,  ^^  youVe  got  rid  of 
that  proud  freak  of  yours ; — such  be- 
hayiour  as  yours  yesterday,  I  assure 
yon,  I  shouldn't  have  endured  from 
any  one  else,  young  man  I  But,  my 
dear  boy,"  added  be,  suddenly,  ^^  from 
what  I  can  gatiier,  indeed  saw  myself 
last  night,  I  am  convinced  we  owe  you 
a  very  great  deal— -even,  I  sospect, 
the  safety  of  the  entire  vessel  I"  Miss 
Hyde  had  left  off  usmg  the  glass,  and, 
as  I  stood  up,  she  gave  me  a  quick 
Stance  of  amazement.  ^*  Mere  chance, 
air,"  I  stammered.  '^  Why,"  said  Sir 
Chtties,  *^  I  saw  you  at  the  steerage  in 
ttie  middle  of  the  hurricane,  when  I 
beliovo  the  actual  officers  of  the  ship 
had  left  it  hi  dismay.  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr  Westwood,  you're  a  bold 
fellow ;  and  your  uncle  and  Imust  see 
in  India  if  we  can't  reward  you  in 
some  way,  my  dear  boy  1"  AJl  this 
fondling  style  of  thing,  and  for  little 
more  than  a  piece  of  luck,  would  haye 
disgusted  me,  if  I  hadn't  been  more 
takes  m>  with  watching  the  side  of 
Violet  Hyde's  fecet  ^  s^o  listened  for 
Bounds  lathe  woods  ashore.  ^  ^  Strange, 
wasn't  ii,  Yioiefei  my  dear,"  continued 


he  to  his  dan^ter,  ^^  that  my  friend 
the  Councillor's  nephew  should  have 
gone  out  in  the  same  Indiaman,  so 
fortmuktely — though  of  course,  after 
all,  it  ttHu  the  first  this  season." 
''  Ah  1"  mid  she,  starting,  ''  I  beg 
pardon,  papa, — ^whatdid  you — weren't 
you  talking  of  the  river?"  ''Don't 
you  hear,  iMd,"  said  the  Judge,  ''I 
said  it  was  a  carious  coincidence,  Mr 
Westwood's  going  in  this  yessel." 
''  Oh  yes,  indeed  1"  answered  she,  and 
couldn't  help  looking  down  a  little  con- 
founded. But  the  lady's-maid  was  put- 
ting on  her  tiny  slipper,  which  had  come 
off,  while  her  father  mentioned  that 
of  course  I'd  had  practical  reasons  for 
not  owning  my  profession  hitherto ; — 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  didn't 
speak  for  fear  oi  having  to  work,  like 
the  monkeys— though  the  sharp  old 
lawyer  must  have  had  a  better  guess 
by  this  time,  and  queer  enough  it  must 
have  been  to  see  her  feoe,  listening  to 
him  as  he  explained  it  alL  I  stood 
biting  my  lips,  meanwhile^two  or 
three  times  on  the  point  of  telling  him 
it  was  all  nonsense  about  my  bemg  a 
nephew  of  any  hanged  old  nabob 
whatever ;  when  Sir  Charles  said  care- 
lessly he  should  leave  the  Seringapa- 
tam,  if  possible,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  he  couldn't  trust  safely  to  the 
jHresent  officers. 

Just  then  up  got  the  merry  chant 
of  the  men  running  round  with  the 
capstan-bars,  to  get  up  anchor ;  the 
chief  officer  wishing,  m  it  was  found, 
to  carry  her  farther  into  the  river  with 
the  breeze — ^for  the  sake  of  filling  our 
water-casks  the  easier,  according  to 
him,  but  more  likely  out  of  sheer  spite 
at  what  had  been  done  without  him. 
What  with  eagerness  in  the  cuddy  to 
get  on  shore  and  see  the  woods,  the 
breakfast  below  was  a  rare  scene,  no 
one  minding  what  he  did,  even  to 
rushing  slap  into  a  couple  of  ladies' 
berth  for  his  boots,  or  Uying  a  couple 
of  loaded  Joe  Mantons  into  some- 
body's bed,  swallowing  biscuit  and 
butter  on  the  way. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  splash  of 
paddles  in  the  water,  with  a  hail  in 
some  foreign  tongue  or  other,  and 
hurried  on  deck  in  a  body ;  where  we 
found  the  ship  tiding  it  slowly  up,  un- 
der jibs  and  foretopsail,  and  beginning 
to  open  a  longer  reach  where  the  river 
seemed  to  narrow  in.    A  black-eyed, 
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black-bearded  fellow,  with  a  tallowy, 
yellow,  sweaty  sort  of  complexion,  in  a 
dirty  jacket,  drawers,  and  short  boots, 
and  an  immense  grass  hat,  shouting 
Portuguese  louder  and  louder  into  the 
first-mate^s  ear,  till  he  actually  put 
both  hands  together  and  roared 
through  them, — pointing  to  himself 
now  and  tlxen,  as  if  surprised  he 
wasn^t  known.  All  at  once,  evidently 
quite  disgusted,  he  turned  and  looked 
over  the  side,  saying  something  to 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-looking 
mulattoes  I  ever  saw,  who  sat  in  the 
stem  of  a  long  rough  canoe,  hollowed 
out  of  some  tree,  with  two  naked 
black  rowers,  less  of  the  real  nigger 
than  himself,  as  they  leant  grinning 
up  at  the  bulwarks  with  their  sharp 
teeth,  that  appeared  as  if  they^d  been 
filed  to  a  point.  The  mulatto  gloomed, 
but  he  gave  no  answer,  and  as  one  of 
the  cadets  and  I  knew  a  little  Portu- 
guese, we  managed  together  to  get 
something  out  of  the  feUow  on  deck ; 
though  at  notidng  me  for  the  first 
time  that  morning,  I  saw  Finch  turn 
red  with  surprise.  We  understood 
the  man  to  ask  if  we  wanted  nothing 
particular  in  the  river,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  saw  better  on  bethinking  me 
of  the  fire  along  the  bush  inside  the 
headland,  that  had  let  me  see  the  marks 
of  it — no  doubt  a  signal  to  some 
craft  they  had  taken  us  for.  However, 
80  soon  as  he  heard  we  needed  no 
more  than  water  and  spars,  after  mus- 
ing a  minute,  And  speaking  again  to 
Bodriguez,  as  he  called  the  mulatto, 
he  said  he  would  pilot  us  to  a  conve- 
nient berth  himself,  for  two  or  three 
dollars ;  notwithstanding  his  title  was^ 
as  he  said,  Don  Jos^  Jcronimo  Santa 
somebody,  commandant  of  the  Portu- 
guese fort  something  else.  The  river, 
we  found,  was  the  Nouries  or  the  Cua« 
nen^,  where  they  had  a  settlement 
called  Caconda,  a  good  way  up;  a 
remarkably  bad  country,  he  gave  us 
to  know,  and  not  worth  staying  in, 
from  the  number  of  flies,  and  the  ele- 
phants having  got  into  a  cursed  way 
of  burying  their  tusks, — except,  he 
hinted,  for  the  plenty  of  blacks,  all 
anxious  to  be  sold  and  to  see  foreign 
countries ;  but  the  trade  was  nothing 
yet,  absolutely  nothing,  said  he, 
blowing  his  nose  without  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  suiting  the  act  to 
the  word,  as  he  mentioned  his  notion 


of  throwing  it  up  and  going  farther 
north-west.  By  this  time  we  had 
stood  over  to  the  lowest  shore,  till 
yon  could  see  the  thick  coffee-coloured 
mud  iti  among  the  roots  and  suckers 
of  the  dark-green  mangroves,  with 
their  red  pods  bursting  under  their 
rftnk-looking  leaves,— -and  over  them, 
through  the  tall  coarse  guinea-grass, 
to  the  knots  of  feathery  cocoas  behind, 
swarming  with  insects :  when  he  gave 
the  sign  to  go  about,  one  of  his 
blacks  heaving  a  lead,  and  grunting 
out  the  depth  of  water,  as  the  ship 
made  a  long  stretch  across  towards 
the  woody  side  again,  and  Don  Jos6 
all  the  time  taking  it  as  easy  as 
if  the  quarter-deck  were  his  own, 
while  he  asked  for  a  cigar  and  lighted 
it.  Joke  though  he  did,  yet  I  couldn't 
like  the  fellow  at  all;  however,  as 
soon  as  she  got  pretty  near  the  shore, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  what  seemed  a  wide 
creek,  glittering  up  between  a  high 
fringe  of  cane  and  bamboo  clumps,  he 
had  the  sails  clued  up,  a  single  anchor 
let  go  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  onr 
Portuguese  friend  got  his  money  and 
bundled  over  the  side,  pulling  quietly 
ashore. 

The  tide  by  this  time  was  quite 
still,  and  the  breeze  sank  almost  at 
once,  as  we  were  shut  in  from  the 
sea ;  when  we  were  surprised  to  see 
the  striped  Portuguese  flag  rise  off  a 
taU  bamboo  stick,  among  the  bushes 
on  the  open  shore,  nearly  abreast  of 
us ;  where  a  low,  muddy -like  wall  was 
to  be  made  out,  with  something  of  a 
thatched  roof  or  two,  and  a  sort  of  rude 
wooden  jetty  running  before  it  into  the 
water.  Shortly  after,  Don  Jose  came 
paddling  out  again,  and  got  on  board, 
this  time  with  an  old  cocked  hat  on, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  fired 
a  gun — which  was  to  save  us  expense, 
he  remarked,  being  particular  friends 
— rseeing  that  he*d  got  to  demand 
twelve  dollars  of  harbour  dues  and 
duties,  whereas,  if  he  saluted,  he  must 
have  charged  fourteen.  The  cool 
impudence  of  this  brought  the  chief 
officer  from  the  capstan;  but  the 
steady  face  of  the  fellow,  and  the 
glance  he  took  round  the  deck  when 
the  cadet  told  him  he^d  better  be  off 
at  once,  made  me  think  he  had  some- 
thing or  other  to  back  him.  Mr 
Findi,  as  usual,  fumed  up  into  a  pas* 
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sioD,  and  told  the  men  to  fling  him 
over  into  his  canoe,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did,  without  the  least  nicety 
about  it ;  the  Portngaese  next  minute 
picking  himself  np,  and  standing 
straight,  with  the  look  of  a  perfect 
deyil,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
whole  ship,  while  the  canoe  slid  off  to 
the  shore. 

Budge  eren  so  much  as  a  single 
fathom,  at  present,  we  could  not; 
4uid  most  of  us  were  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  and  venture  to  care  a  t% 
for  having  made  an  enemy  of  Don 
Joe^-So-on,  as  the  cadet  called  him ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  rather  to  set  a  finer 
point  on  people's  admiration  of  the 
green  jungly-looking  shore  next  to  us, 
with  its  big  aloes  and  agaves  growing 
before  the  bush,  and  all  sorts  of 
cocoas,  palms,  monkey-bread,  and 
tall  white-flaked  cotton-trees,  rising  in 
«very  way  but  from  over  the  rest. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  more  of  the 
Portuguese's  interest^  after  all,  than 
his  hatred — ^which  proved  correct,  by 
his  soon  sending  out  a  sulky  message 
by  the  mulatto,  offering  to  sell  us 
fowls  and  a  bullock,  at  no  ordinary 
price.  However,  all  hands  from  the 
•cabin  were  mad  already  to  get  ashore 
somewhere,  and  the  cadets  bristling 
with  fowling-pieces  and  rifles,  each 
singing  out  that  he  was  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  ship  with  fresh  meat ; 
so  the  mulatto  had  to  sheer  off,  with 
a  boat  nearly  lowered  over  his  head. 
from  where  we  lay  at  the  time,  what 
with  the  large  creek  off  one  bow,  and 
the  broad  river  ahead  of  us,  spread- 
ing brimful  along  to  the  light,  the 
water  had  the  look  of  a  huge  lake, 
fringed  in  by  a  confused  hazy  bluish 
outline  steeping  in  the  heat,  where 
the  distance  clipped  behind  the  lumps 
of  keen  verdure,  showering  over  a 
dark  mangrove- covered  point.  Be- 
fore the  two  large  quarter-boats  could 
be  got  ready  for  the  ladies  and  the 
rest  of  us,  in  fact,  we  heard  the  gig 
full  of  vrriters  and  cadets  beginning 
to  pop  away  at  everything  they  saw 
alive,  out  of  sight  from  the  ship ;  till 
at  last  we  were  afloat,  too,  pulling 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
nnd  the  men  eyeing  us  lazily  as  they 
tumed-to  about  the  rigging,  to  send 
up  new  spars  in  place  of  those  lost. 
The  old  Indiaman's  big  bows  stood 
looming  up  broad  astern  of  us  on  the 
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sluggish  eddies  round  her  cable,  with 
her  tall  steady  fore-spars  and  furled 
yards  rising  white  against  the  low 
line  of  marshy  shore  in  the  distance, 
and  wavering  in  her  shadow  below, 
till  the  thick  green  branches  of  the 
next  point  shut  her  out,  and  the  glare 
off  the  face  of  the  creek  shot  level 
over  all  of  us  in  the  two  cutters,  wild 
with  every  kind  of  feeling  that  India 
passengers  could  have  after  two 
months'  voyage. 

.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have 
had  rather  a  suspicion  how  absurd  it 
was  to  go  a  pleasuring  in  an  African 
river  we  knew  nothing  about,  espe- 
cially when  I  saw  that  a  day  or  two 
so  long  after  the  rains  might  suck  it 
up,  during  ebb,  into  a  pretty  narrow 
mid- channel:  all  I  thought  of  was, 
however,  that  I  was  steering  the  boat 
with  Violet  Hyde  in  it,  the  kitmagar 
holding  his  gaudy  punkah  over  her 
before  me,  while  the  Judge,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hands,  was  leaking  out  as 
eagerly,  for  the  time,  as  the  four  grif- 
fins were  pulling  furiously,  in  spite  of 
the  heat  that  made  the  sweat  run  into 
then*  eyes. 

The  other  party  were  soon  off  ahead 
of  us  up  the  main  river,  under  care  of 
the  Scotch  surgeon,  laughing,  talking, 
and  holloing  in  chase'*  of  the  cadets 
who  had  first  left.  However,  Sir 
Charles  thought  there  was  more 
likelihood  of  game  along  the  creek, 
and  the  ladies  fancied  it  something 
new,  so  I  steered  right  into  it ;  the  fat 
midshipman,  Slrom,  watching  me  criti- 
cally as  I  handled  the  yokelines  which 
he  had  given  up  to  me  in  a  patron- 
ising way,  and  the  sailor  in  the  bow 
regarding  the  exertions  of  the  grlfllns 
with  a  knowingly  serious  expression, 
while  he  dabbled  his  flipper  at  ease  In 
the  water.  As  the  tide  steadied,  this 
said  creek  proved  to  be  a  smaller 
river,  apparently  from  the  hilly  conn- 
try  I  had  noticed  bejond  the  woods ; 
by  the  deamess  of  its  current,  that 
showed  the  pale  yellow  reflection  of 
the  close  bamboo-brake  on  one  side, 
deep  down  into  the  light — the  huge 
sharp  green  notched  aloe-leaves  and 
fern  shoving  here  and  there  out  of  it — 
the  close,  rank,  stifling  smell  of  rotten 
weeds  and  funguses  giving  place  to 
the  strange  wild  scent  of  the  flowers, 
trailing  and  twisting  in  thick  snaky 
coils  close  up  the  stems  on  our  oppo- 
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site  luod,  and  across  fmrn  branch  to 
branch,  with  showers  of  crimson  and 
pink  blossoms  and  white  stars ;  till, 
ea^er  as  the  ladies  were  to  put  foot 
on  hind,  'twas  no  use  looking  as  yet 
for  a  spot  of  room,  let  alone  going 
farther  in.  The  cadets  were  not  long 
in  being  blown,  either ;  when  the  mid- 
shipman, the  bowman,  and  I  had  to 
rdieve  them.  However,  then  I  could 
look  straight  toward  Violet  Hyde's 
face,  the  shade  of  the  scarlet  punkah 
hanging  over  it,  and  her  soft  little 
straight  nose  and  forehead  catching  s 
flickeriog  burst  from  the  leaves  as  we 
sheered  at  times  under  cover  of  the 
bank ;  while  her  eyelids,  dropping  from 
the  glare,  gave  her  bright  eyes  a  half- 
sleepy  sort  of  violet  look,  and  it  was 
only  her  lips  that  let  you  see  how 
excited  she  felt.  The  griffin  who  had 
the  tiller  steering  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  tailor's  'prentice  on  a  picnic 
to  Twickenham,  we  came  two  or  three 
times  crash  into  the  twigs  of  some 
balf-sunk  tree ;  then  a  blue  bird  like 
a  heron  would  lise  direct  ahead  of 
ns,  with  its  tall  wet  spindle  legs 
and  spurs  glistening  like  sted  behind 
it  into  the  light,  and  a  young  snake 
in  its  sharp  bill;  or  a  gray  crane 
mstled  out  of  the  cane  from  overhead, 
its  long  wings  creaking  in  the  air  dut 
of  our  sight.  Suddenly  you  heard  a 
long  chirruping  croak  from  a  tree-frog, 
and  the  ground  ones  gave  full  chorus 
from  farther  in,  whining  and  cackling, 
and  peep-peep*peeping  in  one  com- 
plete rush  that  died  as  suddenly  away 
again,  like  thousands  of  young  turkeys 
— ^then  out  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet 
would  come  a  loud  clear  wheetle- 
wheetling  note  from  some  carious 
fowl  in  an  opening,  with  another  of 
tiie  same  to  match^  dimmer  amongst 
the  thick  of  the  bush.  However 
everything  of  the  kind  seemed  to  sink 
down  with  the  heat  at  noon,  the  very 
buzz  of  flies  round  every  dark  feather 
of  the  cocoas,  and  the  musquito  hum 
along  the  bank,  getting  fainter ;  till 
one  heard  the  heat,  as  it  were,  creep- 
ing and  thrilling  down  through  the 
woods,  with  the  green  light  that 
steeped  into  both  edges  of  the  long 
creek;  every  reed,  cane,  leaf,  and 
twig,  seemingly,  at  last  giving  it  back 
again  with  a  whispering,  hushing 
crackle,  and  the  broad  fans  of  the 
palms  tingling  in  it  with  rays  from 


them,  as  they  trembled  before  yon 
in  the  glare,  back  into  the  high  bim^ 
dies  of  knotted  and  jointed  Iwmbeo, 
with  their  spiky-tulted  crowns. 

^^€an  you  not  almost /<»{  the  foicflt 
grow  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Hyde ;  wliile 
Sie  boat  floated  quietly  to  one  side,  and 
her  cbarming  young  face  shining  out 
from  the  punkah,  before  Mastw  Go- 
paul's  deuoedlyugly  one,  coolly  Btaring^ 
past  his  snub  nose,  made  one  think  ^ 
a  white  English  rose  and  ablacdc  puff- 
ball  growing  together  imder  a  toad- 
stool; plenty  of  wiii<^,  as  red  a» 
soldiers'  coats,  and  as  big  as  taiigets, 
looked  here  and  there  ovt  of  the  )Kuik» 
It  put  new  8ph*it  into  me  to  see  lier, 
but  still  we  could  do  little  more  thaa 
shove  across  from  one  side  to  tli& 
other  — till  something  all  at  onoo 
roused  us  up  in  the  riiape  of  «  Vm^ 
scaly-like  log,  seemingly  lying  aloag^ 
in  the  sun,  wbich  tumbled  off  Ae  edge 
with  a  loud  splash,  and  two  of  the 
young  fellows  let  drive  from  their 
fowling-pieces,  just  after  the  alligator 
had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Ratlier 
uncomfortable  it  was  to  come  sheering 
right  over  him  next  moment,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  round  red  eyes 
and  his  yellow  throat,  as  the  nod 
and  weeds  rose  over  him.  The  other 
ladies  shrieked,  but  Violet  Hyde  only 
caught  bold  of  her  father's  arm  and 
started  back  ;  though  her  blue  eye 
and  the  dear  cut  of  her  pretty 
nostril  opened  out,  too,  for  the  mo- 
ment her  lips  dosed.  Five  minutea^ 
after,  when  a  couple  of  large  guinea- 
fowl  sprang  up,  Sir  Charles  proved 
himself  a  better  shot  than  the  cadets, 
by  dropping  one  of  them  over  the 
water  ahead  of  us,  which  was  laid. 
hold  of  by  the  reefer  of  the  Indtaman, 
and  stowed  away  fluttering  into  the 
stem-locker— Simm  observing  coolly 
that  it  was  a  scavengering  carrion- 
sort  of  bird,  but  perhaps  one  of  his 
messmates  might  like  to  take  it  home 
stuffed  to  his  sister.  The  Judge  merely 
smiled  and  patted  the  mid  on  the 
shoulder,  remarking  in  great  good- 
hunaour  that  he,  Simm,  would  make  a 
good  attorney;  and  on  we  held, 
soaking  to  our.  shirts  and  pan  tin  g^ 
until  the  bowman  hooked  down  the 
stem  of  a  young  plantain,  with  a  huge 
bunch  of  full  ripe  yellow  bananas 
under  the  long  flapping  leaves  at  its 
head,  right  into  the  midst  of  ns,  oat 
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of*  whole  damp  of  timii,  -where  the 
mooth  face  <tf  the  cove  ediowed  yon 
HMr  scarlet  cksters  <^  flowers  and 
green  leoiid  pods  hanging  orer  it, 
hidden  as  thej  were  from  above. 
£veiy  man  of  ns  made  a  dnteh,  and 
the  stem  almost  lifted  Stmm  out  of 
the  boat  with  it,  as  it  iq)rang  bade 
Into  the  brake,  roosing  out  a  shower 
of  gandy-Golonred  batterfiies,  and  a 
dond  of  mos^toes,  and  making 
the  paroqoets  scream  inside;  while 
the  cadets'  months  were  so  fall  they 
oooidn't  speak,  the  reefer  making  a 
gnlp  with  the  jnice  seeming  to  come 
ont  at  his  eyes,  the  saMor  spitting  ont 
his  qnid  and  stuffing  in  a  banana,  and 
tiie  ladies  hoping  they  were  safe  to 
est ;  as  I  peeted  the  soft  yellow  rind, 
off,  and  banded  one  to  Violet  Hyde, 
which  she  tasted  «t  once.  Bat  if  ever 
one  enters  into  the  heart  of  things  in 
the  tropics,  I'd  say  'tis  v^en  that 
same  delkaons  taste  melts  thi'ongh  and 
throng  nnd  all  over  yoo,  after  chew^ 
11^  salt  jmk  for  a  space.  I  remember 
one  faremast-man,  who  was  always  so 
drank  ashore  he  nsed  to  remember 
nothing  in  India  bat  ^^ scoffing*  one 
bloody  benanny,"  as  he  called  it ; 
^hot  hows'ever.  Jack,"  he'd  say, 
^  twas  blessed  good,  ye  know,  and  I'm 
Ml  the  look-ont  for  a  berth  again,  jist 
for  to  go  and  have  another."  One  of 
IS  locked  to  the  other,  and  Miss  Hyde 
Janghed  and  cdoored  a  Int  when  I 
offimd  her  n  seoond,  while  her  fathw 
said  loll  five  mimites  aftor,  **  'Gad, 
Violet,  it  almost  made  me  think  I  saw 
Garden  Beach  in  the  Hooghly,  and 
the  Baboo's  Ghant  1" 

This  whole  time  we  couldn't  have 
got  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  where  the  ship  lay,  when  all  at 
OBoe  the  dose  growth  on  oar  left  hand 
begsn  to  break  into  low  bosh,  and  at 
lei^th  a  spot  offered  where  we  might 
get  ashore  tolerably,  with  two  or  three 
big  red  ant-hills  heaped  np  ont  of  the 
dwe  prickly- pear  plant,  and  the  black 
ants  streaming  over  the  bank,  as  well 
as  np  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The 
monkies  were  keeping  up  a  chattering 
stJr  everywhere  abcMot ;  and  two  or 
three  bright-green  little  lizards  chang- 
ing into  purple,  and  back  again,  as 
they  lay  gleaming  in  the  sun  on  the 
Sides  of  the  ant-heaps,  and  darted 


their  long  tongnes  out  like  diver 
bodkins  at  ^e  ants  coming  past.  In 
we  shoved  with  a  cheer,  and  had 
scarce  moored  to  the  tree  ere  the 
ladies  were  bdng  handed  out  and 
tripiMttg  over  the  ground-leaves  to 
tiie  ankles,  starting  on  again  at  every 
rustle  and  prick,  for  fear  of  snakes ; 
till  the  bowman  in  charge  was  left  in 
the  boat  by  himself,  and,  there  bdng 
seven  of  us  with  guns  over  our  arms, 
the  next  notion  of  the  griffins  was  to 
get  a  sight  of  some  *^  natives." 

In  fact  there  was  a  sort  of  a  half 
track  leading  off  near  the  bank, 
through  among  the  lone  coarse  grass 
and  the  ferny  sprouts  of  young  cocoas, 
and  a  wide  stretch  of  open  country 
seen  beyond  it,  dotted  all  over  with 
low  dumps  of  trees  and  bush  rounded 
off  in  the  gush  of  light,  that  gave  It 
all  a  straw-coloured  tint  up  to  where 
a  bare  ivddish-lookiog  ridge  of  hill 
looked  over  a  long  swell  of  wild  forest, 
off  a  hot,  pale,  cloudless  sky.  Here 
and  there  yon  saw  the  shadow  of  one 
bluff  lying  purple  <m  the  side  of 
another,  and  a  faint  blue  peak  be- 
tween, letting  north'ard  into  some 
pass  through  the  hills,  but  no  dgns 
of  life  save  a  few  dun  btg-headed 
buffaloes  feeding  about  a  swampy  spot 
not  very  fiir  off,  and  rather  too  shaggy, 
by  all  appearance,  to  make  pleasant 
company.  Accordingly,  we  held  for 
a  few  yards  under  the  shade,  where 
the  fat  mid,  thinking  to  show  off  his 
knowingness  by  getting  cocoa-nuts 
for  the  ladies,  began  to  shy  balls  of 
mnd  from  the  creek-side  at  the  mon- 
k^s  in  the  trees.  However,  he  brought 
ns  rather  more  than  he  bargained  for, 
till  the  whole  blessed  jungle  seemed 
to  be  gathering  between  us  and  the 
boat  to  pelt  us  to  death  with  nuts  as 
big  as  dgbteen-pound  shot,  husks  and 
all ;  BO  off  we  had  to  hurry  into  the 
glare  again.  Sir  Charles  half  carrying 
his  daughter  through  guinea- grass  np 
to  the  waist — ^when  somebody  felt  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  next  minute  we 
broke  out  near  it,  wreathing  np  white 
from  inside  a  high  bamboo  fence, 
propped  up  and  tied  all  along  with 
cocoa-nut  husk.  "  What  the  devil  I" 
shouted  the  foremost  cadet,  as  soon 
as  he  found  the  opening,  ^Uhey're 
cannibals  I — roasting  a  black  child. 
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by  heaven  1 "  and  in  he  dashed,  being 
no  chicken  of  a  fellow  ashore  at  any 
rate,  the  others  after  him,  while  the 
Judge,  Simm,  and  I,  kept  outside 
with  Uie  ladies,  who  were  all  of  a 
shudder,  of  course,  what  with  the 
thought,  and  what  with  the  queer 
scent  of  roast  meat  that  came  to  us. 
'*  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  cadet  next 
moment,  "  it^s  only  a  monkey,  after 
all ! — come  in,  though.  Sir  Charles,  if 
you  please,  sir, — ^nobody  here,  ladles." 
There,  accordingly,  was  the  little 
skinned  object  twirling  slowly  be- 
tween two  bamboo  sticks,  over  a  fire 
beneath  two  or  three  immense  green 
leaves  on  a  frame,  with  its  knees  up 
not  to  let  its  legs  bum ;  about  a  dozen 
half-open  sheds  and  huts,  like  little 
corn-stacks,  thatched  close  with  reeds, 
and  hung  with  wattled  mats  of  split 
bamboo,  giving  the  place  more  the 
look  of  a  farmyard  than  a  village ;  as 
there  was  a  big  tree  spreading  in  the 
middle,  a  few  plantains,  yams,  and 
long  maize-stalks  flowering  out  of  the 
coarse  guinea-grass  which  the  niggers 
hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  tread 
down  all  round  inside  of  the  fence. 
However,  we  weren't  long  of  perceiv- 
ing an  old  gray-headed  black  sitting 
on  his  hams  against  the  post  of  a 
hut,  watching  us  all  the  time ;  and  a 
villanously  ugly  old  thief  he  looked, 
with  a  string  of  Aggry  beads  about  his 
head,  and  a  greegree  charm-bag  hung 
round  his  shrivelled  neck,  which  was 
stuck  through  a  hole  in  some  striped 
piece  of  stuff  that  fell  over  to  his 
knees,  as  he  sat  mumbling  and  croak- 
ing to  himself,  and  leering  out  of  the 
yellows  of  his  eyes,  though  too  helpless 
to  stir.  Something  out  of  the  way  at- 
tracted my  notice,  glittering  in  front 
of  the  hut  over  his  head ;  but,  on  step- 
ping up  to  it,  I  wasn't  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  stem-board  of 
jsome  small  vessel  or  other,  with  the 
tarnished  gilt  ornament  all  round, 
and  the  name  in  large  white  letters, — 
**  Martha  Cobb," — the  port,  Boston, 
stiU.  to  be  made  out,  smaller,  below. 
This  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  in 
itself,  as  the  craft  might  have  been 
lost ;  till,  on  noticing  that  the  old 
fellow's  robe  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  torn  American  ensign,  in 
spite  of  his  growls  and  croaks  I  walked 
past  him  into  the  hut,  where  there 
was  a  whole  lot  of  marlinspikes,  keys. 


and  such  like  odds  and  ends,  carefully 
stored  up  in  a  bag,  marked  with  the 
same  name,  besides  a  stewpan  with 
some  ostrich  feathers  stuck  where  the 
handle  had  been,  as  if  this  rascally 
black  sinner  wore  it  on  his  head  on 
state  occasions,  being  probably  the 
head-man  and  a  justice  of  the  peace ! 
What  struck  me  most,  though,  was  a 
pocket-book  with  a  letter  inside  it,  in 
a  woman's  hand,  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  brig  Martha  Cobb ; 
dated  a  dozen  years  before,  yellow 
and  fusty,  and  with  tarry  finger-marks 
on  it,  as  if  the  poor  skipper,  Grod 
knows,  had  read  it  over  and  over 
in  bis  cabin  many  a  fresh  breeze 
betwixt  there  and  Boston.  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  with  a  curse  to  the  old 
black  devil,  as  he  croaked  out  and  fell 
on  his  face  trying  to  bite  me  with  his 
filed  teeth  when  I  passed  out,  to  foi* 
low  the  rest  out  of  the  bamboo  pen  ; 
wondering,  of  course,  where  all  the 
negroes  could  be,  unless  they  were 
dodging  about  the  river  shore  to  watch 
the  Indiaman, — little  chance  as  there 
was  of  their  trying  the  same  joke 
with  the  Seringapatam  as  with  the 
Martha  Cobb. 

As  for  the  women,  however,  I  had 
scarce  joined  our  party  going  out, 
when  we  met  a  half-naked  blade  hag 
with  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts  and  husk. 
The  moment  she  saw  us  she  gave  a 
squeal  like  an  old  hen,  and  fell  flat, 
while  several  younger  ones,  jogging 
along  with  their  naked  black  picanin- 
nies  on  their  backs,  turned  tail  and 
were  off  with  a  scream.  Next  minute 
we  were  almost  as  startled  as  they 
could  be,  when  three  plump  young 
jetty  damsels  dropped  down  right 
into  the  bushes  alongside  of  us,  off  as 
many  tall  cocoas  which  they'd  been 
climbing  by  a  band  round  them,  for  the 
nuts.  '^  Mercy  on  us  1"  said  the  eld- 
est of  our  lady- passengers :  and  it  teas 
rather  queer,  since  they  had  nothing 
earthly  upon  them  save  very  very 
short  pet — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  did'nt  know  any  other  word — 
however  off  they  scampered  for  the 
woods,  Simm  and  one  of  the  cadets 
hard  after  them,  and  we  turning  away 
to  smother  our  laughter,  especially  as 
the  griffin  had  forgot  his  mother  being 
with  us.  The  middy  being  first 
started,  he  was  a  good  way  ahead, 
when  all  at  once  the  steramost  of  the 
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black  girls  tripped  in  the  band  she 
had  oyer  her  shonlder,  Simm  giving 
a  cheer  as  he  made  prize  of  his  chase ; 
but  scarce  before  the  whole  three  of 
the  dark  beauties  had  him  smothered 
op  amongst  them,  langhing,  yelling, 
and  sqnalBng  as  they  hanled  him  aboat  *, 
till  I  saw  the  dirk   Simm   sported 
glitter  in  one  of  their  hands,  and  I 
made  towards  the  spot  in  the  notion 
of  their  finishing  him  in  right  earnest. 
The  black  damsels  ran  off  together 
as  the  nnhicky  reefer  picked  himself 
up,  coming  to  ns  with  his  hair  mbbed 
up  like  a  brush,  his  cap  out  of  shape 
in  his  hand  and  the  gold  band  off  It, 
bis  red  face  shining,  and  all  the  gilt 
anchor-battons  off  his  jacket,  besides 
being  minus  his  dirk.  *'  Simm  I  Simm ! 
my  fine  fellow!  '*  said  his  Mend  the 
cadet,  like   to    die    with   langhing, 
*'  what — ^what — did  they  do  to  you  ? 
why,  your  head  looks  like  a  chimney- 
sweep's mop  1"  Simm  knocked  his  cap 
against  a  tree  to  set  it  right,  without 
a  word,  and  we  followed  the  others  to 
the  boat,  where  he  swore,  however, 
that  he'd  kissed  'em  all  three;  at 
which  Mrs  Atkins  fairly  took  him  a 
slap  on  the  side  of  the  head,  saying 
be  was  a  nasty  improper  boy,  and  she 
was  glad  his  poor  moUier  could'nt  see 
bim  run  after  creatures  of  that  kind  in 
African  woods— " Natives,  indeed!" 
said  she,  ^^  I  have  heard  so  often  of 
native  modesty,  too,  in  books ;  but, 
after  all,  there's  nothing  like  expe- 
rience, I  think,  Sir  Charles?"    "Cer- 
tainly not,  ma'am,"  replied  the  Judge, 
bumonring  her,  as  she  hadn't  often 
bad  the  diance  of  speaking  to  him 
before ;  ^^  'tis  almost  as  bad  in  India, 
though,  you  know  1"    •*  Oh,  there,  Sir 
Charles,"  said  the  lady,  "I  never 
happened  to  go  out,  of  course,  except 
in  the  carriage  I"     "Ah,"  said  the 
Judge  coolly,  "you  should  try  an 
elephant  sometimes,  ma'am." 

After  this,  as  Sir  Charles  was  bent 
on  getting  a  shot  at  something  better, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  Madeira  to 
refresh  us,  we  pulled  farther  still  up 
the  small  river,  passing  the  mouth  of 
a  deep  marshy  inlet,  where  I  noticed 
a  few  long  canoes  belonging  to  the 
Congo  village  we  had  seen ;  the  close, 
beavy  heat  of  the  woods  getting  if 
possible  worse,  and  the  rank  green 
growth  topping  up  round  us  as  flat 
as  before ;  when  the  sound  of  a  loud 


rush  of  water  up-stream  broke  upon 
us  through  the  bush  to  northwfu^, 
the  surface  rippling,  and  a  slight  cool 
breath  seeming  to  flutter  across  it  now 
and  then,  the  very  noise  putting  fresh 
soul  into  you.  Suddenly  we  opened 
out  on  a  broad  bend  where  it  was 
hard  work  to  force  her  round,  and  next 
moment  a  low  fall  was  gleaming  before 
us,  where  a  hill-stream  came  wash- 
ing and  plashing  over  one  wide  rocky 
step  above  anoSier  in  the  turn,  then 
sweeping  out  of  a  deep  pool  to  both 
hands,  and  running  away  ahead,;ln  be- 
tween the  spread  of  trees,  seemingly  to 
a  sort  of  a  lagoon,  where  you  saw  the 
light  in  the  middle  glancing  bright 
down  upon  its  face.  A  broad  blue 
burst  of  air  and  light  struck  down 
along  the  hollow  the  stream  rushed 
out  of,  off  the  roots  of  a  regular  moun- 
tain, leaning  back  to  the  sky,  with  its 
big  tufted  knolls  and  its  shady  rifts 
thrown  out  blue  beyond  one  or  two 
thick  scaly-stemmed  date-trees,  wav- 
ing their  long,  feathery,  fringe-like 
leaves  to  the  least  bit  of  a  breeze,  on 
as  many  rough  points  near  at  hand : 
the  whole  shape  of  tlie  mountain  you 
couldn't  see  for  the  huge  mahogany 
trees,  teak,  and  African  oak,  rising  up 
over  one  shoulder  into  a  lump  of 
green  forest.  In  ^ve  minutes  more 
we  were  through  into  the  lagoon, 
which  very  possibly  took  round  into 
the  main  river  again,  only  the  oppo- 
site end,  to  our  surprise,  was  all  afloat 
with  logs  of  big  timber  choking  it  up, 
so  that  there  we  must  stick  or  go 
back  upon  our  wake. 

However,  the  lagoon  itself  being 
broad  enough  and  round  enough  in 
all  conscience,  with  a  deep  hollow 
opening  up  out  of  it  on  the  high 
ground,  the  Judge  and  the  cadets 
thought  a  better  place  couldn't  have 
been  chosen  for  landing  after  a  little 
sport,  while  we  left  the  fair  ladies  to 
rest  in  the  cool,  and  look  at  the  lotus- 
lilies  spread  all  over  one  cove  of  it, 
floating  white  on  their  large  leaves. 
The  green  edge  of  scum  ran  about  the 
black  shadow  on  the  rest  of  it,  gather- 
ing round  where  a  big  branch  or  two 
had  fallen  in,  with  the  hot  white  sky 
looking  bluer  out  through  the  broad 
leaves  coming  together  aloft,  and  the 
showers  of  little  sharp  ones  in  the 
tamarind  twigs,  mangoes,  iron-wood, 
sumach,  and  all  sorts ;  while  here  and 
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there  ft  knot  of  ciimsoii  blossonis 
loolEed  out  fran  imder  tke  boaghs  in 
ibe  dsA,  hnmming  with  smaH  flies. 
Beftntifnl  spot  as  it  was  everywsy^  es- 
pecially a£ter  the  heat,  yet  I  didn't 
mnch  Uke  the  idea  of  letting  the  ladies 
stay  by  themselves,  except  the  sailor 
and  the  kitmagar.  Nothing  particalar 
bad  tnraed  np  to  trouble  ns,  certainly'; 
bnt  I  daresay  'twas  because  there  was 
one  of  them  I  never  looked  at  withont 
her  soft  fairy-like  air  making  me  think 
of  something  that  might  happen  to  her, 
life-l&e  though  she  seemed.  When  I 
saw  a  big  branch  over  her  head,  I  kept 
fimcying  what  it  would  do  if  it  fell — 
and  now,  the  tbnmping  slabs  and 
stones  we  scrambled  over  up  into  the 
gully  toward  the  mountain,  seemed  to 
have  come  tumbling  down  off  it  to  the 
yery  water's  edge,  covered  with  nets 
of  tiiick  creeping  plants,  and  trails  of 
flat  fingery-leaved  flowers,  such  as 
yon  see  in  hot-houses  at  home.  A 
kfw  yards  higher,  too,  where  the 
ground  broke  away  into  a  slanting 
hollow  out  of  the  bush,  twas  all 
trampled  and  crushed,  habf-withering 
together  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
young  trees  twisted  and  broken,  and 
two  or  three  good-sized  ones  lying  out 
from  the  roots,  which  I  set  to  the 
score  of  tiie  timberers  rolting  down 
their  logs,  for  some  craft  that  evi- 
dently got  their  cargoes  hereaway. 
After  all,  the  thought  of  a  slap  at 
some  wild  game  was  tempting  enongh, 
the  Judge  appearing  to  consider  any 
one  but  a  sportsman  nobody  at  all : 
so  up  we  went  behind  him  out  of  the 
gully,  till  we  were  all  blowing  like  so 
many  porpoises  on  the  head  of  it,  Sir 
Charles  raising  his  finger  as  we  peeped 
across  a  grassy  slope  right  under  us, 
where  a  whole  drove  of  small  slender- 
legged  antelopes  were  feeding.  -We 
had  just  tone  to  rest,  getting  a  breath 
of  air  off  the  heights,  when  one  of  the 
foremost  lifted  its  head,  listening  the 
opposite  way  from  us ;  next  moment 
the  entire  scatter  of  them  came 
sweeping  direct  over  to  leeward  in  a 
string, — we  could  almost  catch  their 
brigbt  black  eyes  through  the  grass, 
"vdien  the  crack  of  our  seven  barrels 
turned  them  bolt  off  at  a  comer,  and 
tiiey  were  gone  like  wind  on  water. 
All  of  us  had  missed  save  Sir  Charles 
Hyde ;  bnt  his  rifle-bullet  had  sent  one 
of  the  antdopes  springing  np  in  tiie  air 


ten  feet  or  so,  reUtng  over  and  over 
into  the  grass  again,  where  we  fouai 
it  lying  with  its  tongue  out,  and  its 
large  ^e  glazing  amongst  the  bMes 
and  dust — a  pair  of  huge  turkey -1mde<- 
zards  f alliag,  ns  it  were,  out  of  two- 
specks  in  the  sun  above  us,  already^ 
and  rising  with  an  ugly  flap  while  wfr 
got  round  the  dead  creature. 

^*  Hallo !"  said  the  mid,  suddenlyi^ 
loc^ng  bade  over  toward  the  hollow 
we'd  come  out  of ;  *"*•  what's  that  ?'* 

From  where  we  stood  we  oould  just 
see  through  the  wild  cane  to  tbemoutb 
of  the  gully,  hidf  a  mile  down  or 
more,  leading  upon  the  trees  by  the 
lagoon.  I  thonght  I  could  hear  a  chA 
heavy  sound  now  and  then  goioff 
thump  thump  down  the  holkw  and 
along  it,  the  stones  rumbling  from  one 
^K>t  to  an(^her  at  the  root  of  the  hiU  ^ 
but  noticing  a  light  smoke  rising  fiff-- 
ther  into  the  course  of  the  creek,  witk 
ft  faint  echo  of  axes  at  work  some* 
where  in  the  woods  below,  I  wasn't 
sorry  to  find  the  timberers  were  stitt 
in  the  river,  showing  we  weren't  tiio 
only  civilised  folks  that  thought  it  fit 
to  visit.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  however, 
ftud  we  were  all  looking  out  sharp  £ar 
birds  of  any  kmd  to  pop  at,  happen- 
ing to  tnm  my  head,  I  saw  the  long 
reeds  were  moving  about  the  baidcs 
below,  and  the  trees  twisting  aboat 
furiously;  and  no  sooner  had  I  made* 
few  paces  than,  good  heavens ! — right 
in  the  break  of  the  trees  at  the  land* 
ing-plaoe— Mere  was  a  huge  brute  oT 
some  sort  coming  slowly  up  out  of  tb» 
water;  then  another,  and  another, 
glistening  wet  in  the  bright  light  a» 
the  shadow  of  the  branches  Sipped 
behind  them.  A  blindness  came  over 
my  eyes,  and  I  had  scarce  time  t» 
make  out  the  big  block-lUce  heads  and 
moviQg  trunks  of  &ve  w  six  black 
African  elef^ants,  ere  the  whole  case 
flashed  upon  me,  and  away  I  dasAied 
full  speed  down  the  slope.  The  big^ 
beasts  were  turning  qnietiy  off  into 
the  hollow,  and  two  or  three  of  tbear 
calves  trotted  after  them  out  of  th« 
bushes,  munching  the  young  cane- 
stalks  as  they  lifted  their  pUlais  of 
legs,  and  their  tufty  little  tails,  when 
I  passed  a  tre  of  sticks  biasing  under 
a  slab  of  rock,  with  the  Judge's  gii* 
nea-fbwl  plucked  and  roasting  befall 
it  firom  a  string,  the  bowman^s  tar- 
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pioiim  tnd  kb  fipe  lymg  near  bjr-— a 
jnght  t^it  donliiM  the  Junror  ia  me, 
to  kBO«r  be  had  left  the  host  at  all; 
aad  no  doabt,  as  I  thonght,  taken 
flight  aad  ma  ofl^  maii-o*-war's-aiait 
Ihoogh  he  waa.  I  made  three  fringe 
OTcr  the  stoneB  down  to  the  water, 
tenified  to  lookia,  heariag  it,  as  Idid, 
^lash  and  waah  abont  the  sides,  vp 
amoBg  the  leaves  of  the  treea ;  while  a 
eovple  of  moastroasbnitea  were  to  be 
Been  bjihe  light  in  the  midst  of  it,  still 
iniUowlog  aboat,  and  seeming  to  en- 
jej  aeadiag  tfae  whole  pool  in  wide 
fiogs  and  waves  as  £ur  asit  would  go, 
wkh  the  noise  besides :  the  one  half 
swiBBMOg,  and  the  biggest  standing 
agraand  as  he  penrad  the  water  oat  of 
htf  long  trank  all  over  his  back,  then 
hnke  off  a  bnach  and  waved  it  to 
aad  fro  like  a  fiia  roond  his  flapping 
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fioeh  a  moaieat  I  hope  never  to 
know  again — ^not  the  least  sign  of  the 
boat  cmild  I  see  in  the  green  black 
htink  of  the  place,  after  the  glare 
above ;  aad  I  stood  Uke  a  madman  at 
the  thoa^t  of  what  the  herd  of  moa* 
aters  had  dsne,  when  they  came  aod- 
denlj  down  npon  it;  then  I  gave  a 
wiM  C17,  aad  levelled  my  ship's  mns- 
ket  at  the  big  elephant's  head,  as  he 
broagfat  his  smaU  canning  eye  slowly 
to  bear  npon  me,  dropped  the  branch, 
and  began  to  swing  his  forehead,  all 
tiie  time  looking  at  me  and  wading 
oat  to  the  shallow — by  Jovel  my 
flesh  creeps  at  ii  jmsi  nom — though  I 
eoaldn't  have  atinred  for  worlds  till  be 
was  dose  enongh  for  me  to  fire  into 
that  devilish  eye  of  his.  Twas  no 
more  than  the  matter  of  half  a  minate 
— till  yoa  may  fiincy  what  I  felt  to 
catch  sight  all  at  once  of  the  catter 
splashing  vp  and  dowa  ia  the  gloom 
below  the  biaaches,  the  ladies  and  the 
Hindoo  aonchiag  dowa  terrified  toge- 
ther, except  Violet  Hyde,  who  stood 
stiaight,  hoUUng  the  boat  firm  in  by  a 
heogh,  her  white  face  fixed  through 
the  shadow,  and  her  hair  floating  ont 
of  her  straw-boanet  each  time  her 
head  went  ap  among  the  leaves,  with 
her  giitteriDg  eyes  on  the  two  ele- 
phants. Suddenly  some  heavy  black 
figure  dropped  almost  right' over  her 
into  the  boat,  and  she  let  go  with  a  low 
ay,  and  sank  down  with  her  hands 
over  her  eyes ;  when  they  went  sheer- 
mg  ottt  towards  the  creek,  the  fore- 


topmaa  handling  his  boat-hook  in  her 
bow,  without  his  tarpaulin.  Aafor 
the  wild  elephants,  I  had  just  time  to- 
come  to  myself  before  the  foremost 
had  his  feet  on  the  stones  below  me, 
getting  cautiously  ont  of  the  pool; 
these  awkward  antics  of  theirs  foemg 
possibly  signs  of  too  much  satisfaction 
in  a  bathe,  for  them  to  show  aught  like 
fury,  if  you  didn't  rouse  them ;  so  I 
was  slipping  quietly  round  the  nearest 
tree  when  I  heard  the  cadets  halloing 
up  tiie  hilL  The  old  bull>elq)hant 
seemed  a  dangerous  customer  to  meet, 
aad  I  was  hurrying  over  the  dead 
grass  and  branches  to  give  warning,, 
just  as  Sir  Charles  Hyde  could  bd^ 
seen  coming  down  before  the  rest,  his 
rifle  over  his  shoulder.  However  he 
brought  up,  the  moment  I  sang  out  to 
stop :  both  the  elephants  were  stalk- 
ing off  lower  down  into  the  hollow,, 
and  I  dropped  behind  the  slab  where 
Tom  Wilkes  had  been  roasting  his 
bird,  wfaen  some  fool  of  a  cadet  let 
drive  at  the  bull-elephant  from  above, 
hitting  him  fair  on  the  front.  Yoa 
heard  the  rifle-bullet  hit  slap  against 
it  as  tf  on  an  anvil :  the  she-elephant 
made  off  at  a  fast  trot,  but  the  big 
brute  himself  turned  round  on  the 
moment,  lif^ng  his  trunk  straight 
aloft  with  a  sharp  trumpeting  scream 
through  it,  and  looked  round  till  faia 
small  red  eye  lighted  on  the  Judge, 
who  seemed  quite  out  of  breath  from 
his  sport. 

«'  The  fire !  that  fire,  for  God's  sake, 
Mr  Westwood,  else  I  am  lost ! "  called 
oat  Sir  Charles,  in  a  calm  distinct  key 
from  where  he  stood  with  his  eye  ^x&i 
on  the  elephant,  and  could  see  me,  too^ 
— ^a  moment  or  two  before  the  huge 
round-backed  lump  of  a  brute  came 
running  round  into  the  track,  dtum- 
biing  l^vily  up  the  dead  branches  of 
the  fallen  trees  and  the  dry  guinea- 
grass,  with  a  savage  roar  between  his 
two  white  tusks-— and  I  saw  what  the 
Judge  meant,  just  in  time  to  throw 
over  the  whole  heap  of  flaming  cocoa- 
tree  husk  among  the  withered  grass 
and  staff  a  few  yards  before  the 
monster,  as  dry  as  tinder,  while  the 
light  air  coming  down  the  gully  of 
the  mountain,  drove  it  spreading 
across  his  course  up  through  the 
twigs,  and  sweeping  in  one  sudden 
gust  of  fire  up  to  the  very  end  of  his 
trunk.    I  saw  it  lift  over  the  smoke 
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like  a  black  serpent,  then  another 
scroam  from  the  bnite,  and  away  he 
was  charging  into  the  hollow  again, 
the  flame  licking  np  among  the  grass 
astern  of  him,  and  darting  from  one 
bongh  to  another  towards  the  cane- 
brake  below.    I  had  scarce  drawn  a 
long   breath,  and   remembered   the 
devil^s  own  thought  that  had  come  into 
my  head  when  the  Judge  called  to  me, 
ere  he  slapped  me  on  the  sbonlder. 
"  You  did  nobly  there,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Sir  Charles ;  *^  managed  it  well  I 
'Gad,  it  was  a  crisis,  though,  Mr 
Westwood ! "    "  Tm  afraid,  however, 
sir,"  said  I,  eying  the  crackling  bushes, 
smoking  and  whitening  to    a  dead 
smoulder  in  the  sunlight,  then  flash- 
ing farther  down  as  the  hill- breeze 
rustled  off,    '^  Tm  afraid  we  shall 
have  the  woods  burning  about  our 
ears!"     Down  we  hurried  accord- 
ingly, and  hailed  the  cutter,  where 
scarce  had  we  leisure  to  pass  a  few 
quick  words  and  tumble  in,  before  I 
heard  a  shout  beyond  the  other  turn 
of  the  creek,  through  the  end  of  the 
lagoon ;  then  something  like  the  cheep 
of  ropes  through   blc^s,  with   the 
bustle  of  men^s  feet  on  a  deck,  and 
next  minute  a  perfect  hubbub  of  cries, 
whether  Dutch,  Portuguese,  English, 
or  all  together,  I  couldn't  say, — only 
it  wasn't  likely  the  last  would  kick  up 
such  a  bother  for  nothing.    Four  or 
^YQ  Eroomen  came  leaping  round  and 
along  the  float  of  logs  at  the  far  end, 
their  large  straw  hats  shining  in  the 
light  over  their  jet  faces,  as  they 
peered  across  into  the  lagoon.    The 
minute  after  they  vanished,  we  saw 
the  white  upper  spars  of  a  schooner 
slide  above  the  farthest  of  the  wood, 
and  her  bowsprit  shoved  past  the 
turn  just  enough  to  show  her  sharp 
lead-coloured  bow,  with  the  mouth  of 
a  gun  out  of  a  port,  and  a  fellow 
blowing  the  red  end  of  his  match  be- 
hind it.    All  at  once  the  chorus  of 
shouts  and  cries  ceased,  and  a  single 
voice  sang  out  along  the  water,  clear, 
fitern,  and  startling,  in  bad  Portuguese, 
^VQtieren  sietet  who  are  you?"    Still 
we  gave  no  answer,  quietly  shoving 
off  as  fast  as  we  could,  the  flicker  of 
the  fire  in  the  brake  behind  the  trees 
beginning  to  show  itself  through  the 
black  shade  of  the  lagoon.     ''  Qjueren 
sieteV  sang  out  the  voice,  louder 
xhan  before,  in  a  threatening  way, 


and  the  logs  were  knocking  and  plash- 
ing before  the  schooner  as  the  Eroo- 
men hauled  at  them  to  make  an  open- 
ing. *^  Amigos !  AmigOB  I "  hailed  we 
in  turn ;  "  Ingleses,  gentlemen  I"  shout- 
ed the  cadet  who  knew  Portuguese,  . 
calling  to  them  not  to  fire,  for  heaven- 
sake,  else  they  would  do  us  some 
harm.  With  this,  the  hubbub  was 
worse  than  before ;  they  plainly  had 
some  design  on  us,  from  the  confu- 
sion that  got  up ;  but  by  that  time 
we  were  pulling  hard  into  the  narrow 
of  the  river,  and  took  the  fair  current 
of  it  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  past  the 
falling  stream  we  had  seen  before,  till 
we  were  round  into  the  next  reach. 

In  fact  the  rate  we  all  bent  onr 
backs  at  this  time,  was  pretty  diffe- 
rent from  coming  up:  the  cadets 
seemed  hardly  to  feel  the  heat,  fierce 
and  close  though  it  was,  at  thought 
of  those  that  might  be  in  our  wdke, 
and  nobody  spoke  a  word  at  ease  till 
at  last,  aner  an  hour's  hard  work, 
taking  it  in  turns,  we  came  full  in 
sight  of  the  Indiaman  at  her  anchor 
on  the  broad  current.  The  ladies 
blessed  the  very  ropes  hanging  from 
her  bowsprit,  and  we  got  safe  aboard, 
where  we  found  the  two  other  boats 
had  come  back  long  before ;  and  every 
one  of  us  turned  in  directly  after  sun- 
down, as  tired  as  dogs. 

Well,  I  didn't  suppose  I  had  slept 
an  hour,  dreaming  terribly  wild  sort 
of  dreams  about  Violet  Hyde  and 
elephants,  then  that  Pd  saved  her 
myself,  and  was  stooping  to  kiss  her 
rosy  lips,  when  a  sudden  noise  on 
deck  startled  me, — ^I  shoved  myself 
into  my  clothes  and  rushed  on  the 
quarterdeck.  She  had  gone  aground 
at  her  stem  in  swinging,  in  the  water 
the  Portuguese  rascal  gave  her,  cant- 
ed a  little  over  to  starboard,  away 
from  the  shore;  and  till  morning 
flood  nothing  could  be  done  to  ban! 
her  off.  The  fog  was  rolling  down 
with  the  land-breeze,  and  the  jabber 
in  the  woods,  again,  thickened  the 
confusion ;  when  all  at  once  a  dim 
flash  off  the  shore  glimmered  in  the 
white  fog,  and  a  round-shot  whistled 
just  astern,  pretty  well  aimed  for  her 
bilge,  which  would  have  cost  us  some 
work  if  it  had  hit.  After  that,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  more  of  it,  the 
fellow  probably  having  spent  either 
all  his  powder  or  his  balls.    As  for 
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his  fort,  I  heard  the  chief  officer 
swearing  he  would  knock  it  abont 
his  ears  next  day — a  thingthat  conlda't 
have  done  him  mnch  harm,  ceirtaioly, 
unless  mud  were  dear. 

No  sooner  had  the  men  gone  below, 
leaving  the  ordinary  anchor-watch, 
than  Mr  Finch,  to  my  great  surprise, 
walked  up  to  me,  and  gave  me  a 
strange  auspicious  look,  hinting  that 
he  began  to  have  a  good  guess  of 
what  I  really  was,  but  if  anything 
new  of  the  kind  turned  up,  said  he, 
he  should  know  better  what  to  say  to 
me.  '^Mr  finch,'*  sud  T,  starting, 
»*this  won't  do,  sur— you'll  either 
speak  your  mind  before  cabin  and 
cuddy,  or  to-morrow  morning,  by 
Jove !  you'll  go  quietly  ashore  with 
me,  sir — as  I  think,  now  yon  remind 
me  of  it,  we  settled  to  do,  already  I" 
The  mate's  face  whitened,  and  he  eyed 
me  with  a  glare  of  malice,  as  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  began  to  walk  the 
quarterdedc  till  he  went  below. 

However,  the  thought  of  the  thing 
stuck  to  me,  and  I  kept  walking  in 
the  dark  to  get  rid  of  it :  the  four  or 
five  men  of  the  anchor-watch  shaffling 
lazily  about,  and  all  thick  save  ahead 
up  the  river,  where  the  land-breeze 
blew  pretty  strong,  bringing  now  and 
then  a  faint  gleam  out  of  the  mist.  I 
was  leaning  against  the  fore-chaiirs, 
listening  to  the  ebb-tide,  and  think- 
ing; when  I  saw  one  of  the  men  creep- 
ing in  from  the  bowsprit,  which  you 
just  saw,  where  it  ran  up  thick  into 
the  dusk,  with  scarce  a  glimpse  of  the 
jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom  beyond. 
The  sailor  came  up  touching  his  hat 
to  me,  and  said  he  thought  he  saw 
something  queer  off  the  boom-end. 
"Well," said  I  gmffly,  "go  and  tell 
your  mate,  then."  I  didn't  know  the 
fellow's  voice,  though  it  had  a  parti- 
cular twang  in  it,  and  he  wasn't  in 
Jacob's  watch,  I  knew.  "Why, 
your  honour,"  he  persisted,  "  I  knows 
pretty  wdl  what  you  air — asking  your 
pudon,  sir — ^but  I  think  you'd  make 
more  out  of  it  nor  any  of  the  mates  I 
— ^It's  some'at  rather  skeary,  sir!" 
added  he.  Accordingly  I  took  hold 
of  the  man-ropes  and  swung  myself 
up  the  bowsprit,  and  had  my  feet  on 
the  foot-rope  below  the  jib-boom, 
when  I  heard  his  breath,  following 


behind  me.  "Never  you  trouble 
yourself,  my  man,"  said  I ;  "  one  at  a 
time!"  and  back  he  went  in  board 
again— for  something  curious  in  his 
way  struck  me,  but!  wanted  to  see 
what  he  meant.  I  had  just  got  near 
the  flying-jib,  half-stowed  in  as  it  was 
on  the  boom,  and  I  fancied,  with  a 
creep  of  my  blood  in  me,  I  made  out 
a  man's  head  over  the  sail ;  but  next 
moment  a  hand  like  a  vice  caught  me 
by  the  throat,  and  some  one  growled 
out — "Now  ye  infamal  man- o'- war 
hound,  I  have  ye — and  down  you 
goes  for  it !"  The  instant  I  feU  it, 
my  coolness  came  back;  as  for 
grappling,  I  conldn't,  and  the  ebb 
current  ran  below  to  her  bows  at  a 
rate  fit  to  cany  one  out  to  sea  in 
half  an  hoar.  I  saw  the  whole  plot 
in  a  twinkling,  and  never  moved; 
instead  of  that  I  gave  a  sort  of  laugh, 
and  followed  the  husky  twang  of  the 
other  man  to  a  tee.  "  He  won't  come, 
Harry,  my  lad !"  said  I,  and  my  ugly 
friend  let  go  before  he  had  time  to  think 
twice.  "  He  be  blowed !"  said  Hany, 
scornfully;  "  an'  why  won't  he,  mate?" 
He  had  scarce  the  words  out  of  his 
month,  though,  ere  I  took  him  a 
twist  that  doubled  him  over  the  spar, 
and  down  he  slipped,  hanging  by  a 
clutch  of  the  sail.  "  I  suppose,  my 
fine  fellow,"  said  I,  "you  forgot 
Fernando  Po,  and  those  nigger  ad- 
ventures of  yours — eh?"  —  and  I 
went  in  without  more  ado. 

I  hadn't  been  ten  minutes  on  deck, 
however,  when  I  heard  both  of  them 
swearing  something  or  other  to  the 
first  mate.  A  little  after  Finch  came 
forward  to  me,  with  a  ship's-lantem, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  men  behind. 
"  Mr  Collins,  or  whatever's  your 
name,  sir,"  said  he  aloud,  "  I  believe 
yoa've  been  seen  just  now  at  the 
bowsprit- end,  making  signals  or  some- 
thing to  the  shore !  You're  in  arrest 
at  once,  sir,  and  no  more  about  it !" 
"  What  the  deuce  1"  said  I,  my  blood 
up,  and  pulling  out  a  pair  of  pocket- 
pistols  I  had  had  in  the  boat,  "  let 
me  see  the  man  to—"  At  the  moment 
a  blow  of  a  handspike  from  near  the 
mast  laid  me  senseless  on  the  deck, 

and    I  knew  nothing  more. But 

I  see  'tis  too  far  gone  in  the  night  to 
carry  out  the  yam,  ladies ! 
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^'  I  DO  say  it  is  for  the  pablic  ad- 
▼aQtage  that  I  should  say  to  him, 
(the  farmer,)  eontinne  your  improye- 
ments:  I  cannot  nndertake  to  guaran- 
tee to  yon,  by  legislation,  a  parti- 
enlar  price ;  but  this  I  will  sat, 

THAT  AS  LONQ  AS  CORN  IS  UNDER 
51s.,  TOU  SHALL  NOT  BE  EXPOSED 
TO    THE    IMPORTATION    OF    FOREIGN 

CORN."  So  spoke  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  Febmary  1842,  as  the  proposer  of 
an  excellent  law  for  the  improved  re- 
gulation of  the  com  trade.  The  pledge 
was  a  distinct  one ;  and  the  yeiy 
homeliness  of  the  langnage  saves  it 
from  equivocal  construction.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  debate,  Sir  Robert, 
with  just  and  prudent  caution,  ex- 
pressly abstained  from  committing 
himself  to  the  obviously  fallacious 
doctrine  of  a  fixed  remunerative  price. 
He  held,  as  we  hold,  that,  according 
to  varying  circumstances,  that  remu- 
nerating price  must  vary.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not,  forget  that,  under 
war  prices  and  war  taxes,  wheat 
could  not  be  cultivated  with  profit  in 
this  country,  unless  the  quarter  sold 
for  80s. ;  neither  was  he  blind  to  the 
fact,  that  we  had  seen  the  average  price 
so  low  in  1835  as  39s.  4d. ,  not  withstand- 
ing the  operation  of  a  highly  protective 
law.  But  he  also  held  that,  although 
it  was  impossible,  with  all  the  aids 
which  agricultural  experiment  and 
statistical  science  could  bring,  to  fix 
an  immutable  price  for  the  quarter  of 
wheat — as  he  had  previously  done  in 
the  instance  of  the  ounce  of  gold — 
still,  from  averages  taken  throughout 
the  country  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
was  possible  to  frame  some  general 
proximate  conclusion,  which  the  legis- 
lature was  bound  to  keep  in  mmd, 
whilst  considering  any  laws  or  altera- 
tions of  rates  that  might  hereafter 
afiect  the  interests  of  the  British  far- 
mer. So  that,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
enundaied  the  following  opinions,  we 
maintam  that  theprinciplewhich  guid- 
ed him  was  strictly  correct ;  and  we 
accept  these  as  embodying  the  main 
alignment  that  led  to  the  conclusion, 
which  we,  have  placed  above  as  the 
commencement  and  the  text  of  this 
article.    "  Now,  with  reference  to  the 


probable  remunerating  prios,  I  ahoold 
say  that,  for  the  protection  of  the 
agriciiltaral  interest,  aa  far  as  I  can 
possibly  form  a  judgment,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  eonntry,  allowing  for 
its  natural  osdllations,  could  be  li- 
mited to  some  such  amount  as  between 
54s.  and  58s.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  agricidturiat 
that  it  e^ould  be  higher.  Take  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  exclud- 
ing fiiom  some  portion  of  the  average 
the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  thiee 
years,  and  56s.  would  be  found  to  be 
the  average;  and  so  far  aa  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute 
a  fair  remonerating  price,  I,  for  onb, 

SHOULD  NEVER  WISH  TO  SEE  IT  VA2T 
MORE  THAN  I  HAVE  SAID.      I  CaOIIOt 

say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am 
able  to  see  any  great  or  permaaent 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
diminution  'of  the  price  of  com  &€- 
yond  the  lowest  anuntnt  I  have  named^ 
if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connexion 
with  the  general  position  of  the  conn* 
try,  the  existing  relations  of  landlcM'd 
and  tenant,  the  burdens  npon  the 
land,  and  the  habits  of  the  country.'* 
These  opinions  are  quite  distinct, 
and  fi*om  them  we  gather  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  considered  that, 
on  an  average,  54s.  was  the  lowest 
price  at  which  the  British  farmer  could 
raise  wheat  for  the  market-HSO  lon^, 
at  leaat,  as  he  was  liable  to  the  same 
burdens  as  formerly,  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  country,  and 
paid  uie  same  rent  to  his  landlord. 
Following  out  these  views.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  his  riiding-scale  of 
duties,  and  the  result  would  seem  in 
a  great  measure  to  vindicate  his  saga- 
city. Let  us  take  the  averages  for 
the  six  yearsimmediately  following : — 


t.  d. 

1842, 

57  8 

1843, 

50  1 

1844, 

51  3 

1845, 

50  10 

1846, 

54  8 

1847, 

eo  » 

6)383  10 

55    7i 
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B  w31  thvs  be  seen  tluH  the  sve- 
n^  price  of  wheat,  dnriag  those  years, 
wmwMmfiotpauMiA^^  adcidatioii 
ai3de  by  Sir  Bobert  as  the  fair  and 
satonl  average  for  the  preeedlng  ten 
jean^  and  that  it  almost  hit  the  iM'e- 
dae  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tranes  which  he  assnmed. 

Now,  we  are  not  aware  that  Sir 
Sobert  Peel  has  ever  directif  retracted 
these  opinions,  althongh  many  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  from  hisspeeches 
to  show  that  he  considered  increased 
eiteapneasi  the  necessary  resnlt  of  his 
free-trade  measores — some  sort  of 
oompensation  for  the  probable  decline 
in  the  Talne  of  agricnltnral  produce. 
But  the  income-tax  and  increased 
pnbiic  burdens  may  £iurly  be  set 
against  any  saving  on  the  ground  of 
eheafmess,  and  the  question  remains 
pfeeisely  where  it  was  before.  The 
sveiages  of  sixteen  years,  exclndiog 
extraordinary  impulses  to  an  unna- 
tural rise  or  fall,  entitle  us  to  assume 
that  the  British  farmer  cannot  raise 
wheat  profitably  at  lower  prices  than 
56s.  per  quarter ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
his  sabseqnent  measures,  once  gave 
his  solemn  goarantee  that,  when  prices 
should  fall  below  51s.,  there  should 
be  no  foreign  competition. 

We  have  no  desire  to  rake  up  old 
matters  of  discussion,  or  to  reflect  upon 
I^edges  which  may  either  have  lapsed 
or  b^n  broken.  Our  present  business 
with  Sir  Bobert  is  simply  to  have  his 
evidence  as  to  the  remunerating  prices 
of  ooTiL,  and  that  evidence  we  have 
stated  above.  We  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  assume  that  any  great  and 
permanent  decline  of  prices,  following 
upon  iacreased  foreign  imports,  must 
have  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  agrieolture  of  the  country,  nnless 
some  remedy  can  be  found  which  shall 
lessen  the  cost  of  prodnction.  As 
isnal,  there  is  no  lack  of  volunteers 
to  suggest  remedies.  Dr  Buddand, 
^  ignanodon  and  icthyosaurus  cele- 
Mty,  discourses  learnedly  of  subsoils 
ami  manures,  and  offers  to  show  how 
acres  of  wheat  may  be  raised  upon 
soils  hitlierto  yidding  no  other  crop 
than  rushes;,  Mog,  or  heather.  It  is 
tiie  arisfortuue  St  scientific  men  that 
they  Hve  in  a  world  of  their  own ;  for, 
had  the  leained  fossOist  been  aware 
fiC  what  has  been  passing  around  for 
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the  last  twenty  years,  he  would  have 
known  that  no  sane  person  ever  ques- 
tioned tiie  truth  of  his  assertions. 
With  the  aid  of  draining,  manure,  and 
other  artificial  appUaneeSy  com  may 
be  grown  almost  anywhere  within  the 
compass  of  the  British  islands.  No 
man  disputes  that.  The  simple  qnes* 
tion  is :  Will  the  com,  when  grown, 
yield  a  fair  return  for  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  its  growth?  Until  the 
geologists  and  diemists  have  acquired 
so  much  real  practical  knowledge  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  this  query  satis- 
factorily, they  will  best  consult  the 
pnbiic  interest  by  confining  themselves 
to  their  quarries  and  their  lfd)ora- 
tories.  That  agriculturist  who  should 
deny  the  advantages  which  his  own 
science  has  derived  from  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  would  not  only  be  an  un« 
giCftteful,  but  an  exceedingly  unrea- 
sonable man ;  nevertheless,  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  either  ingratitude  or 
folly  if,  after  calculating  the  cost  df 
the  productive  agent,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  he  declines  to  expend 
his  capital  in  forced  improvements, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with 
diminished  prices,  must  leave  him  a 
considerable  loser.  If  high  farming 
could  be  shown  to  be  productive,  high 
forming  would  be  the  mle  and  not  tho 
exception.  In  Scotland  we  have 
farmed  so  high,  that  we  are  quoted  at 
all  hands  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  we  mistake  not,  Dr 
Buckland  himself,  in  some  of  his  sti- 
mulating addresses,  has  referred  to 
the  agricultural  system  of  theLothians 
as  a  specimen,  or  rather  M«  specimen, 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  science 
combined  with  energy.  We  accept 
the  compliment ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  pages  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  him,  and  his  friends,  how 
the  pattern  fanner  is  likely  to  fare, 
and  how  he  has  fared  already,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  new  code 
whidi  modem  liberalism  has  intro- 
duced for  the  encouragement  of  Bri- 
tish enterprise. 

Ne;^t  to  the  chemists,  and  moving 
closely  in  theur  wake,  come  the  free- 
trading  landlords  who  assented  to  the 
great  experiment.  If  we  select  Lords 
Ducie  and  Kinnaurd  as  faur  specimens 
of  this  dass  in  Enghind  and  in  Scot- 
land, we  shall  do  no  more  than  give 
that  prominence  to  thw  names  which 
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is  challenged  by  their  late  assertions. 
Oar  occupancy  of  the  Scottish  field, 
from  which  we  are  nnwillmg  to  depart, 
precludes  us  from  entering  into  any 
investigation  of  the  views  promulgated 
by  the  English  earl.  But  we  have  no 
scruple  at  all  in  dealing  with  the  Scot- 
tish baron,  who,  in  the  letter  of  advice 
addressed  to  his  tenantry  of  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  has  taken  infinite  pains  to 
show  that  the  superior  husbandry  of 
Scotland  has  been  stimulated,  if  not 
created,  by  the  exaction  of  high  rents ; 
and,  by  an  easy  corollary,  that  future 
improvement  depends  mainly  upon  the 
maintenance  of  these  rents,  irrespec- 
tive ^together  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  produce  I  This,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  is  a  comfortable  landlord's 
theory ;  and,  if  the  agricultural  tenants 
who  frequent  the  reading-room  at 
Inchture  are  convinced  of  its  practical 
soundness,  we  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  utter  a  single  word  which 
might  tend  to  unsettle  their  faith. 
But  we  fear  that  Lord  Kinnaird,  like 
many  other  inconsiderate  individuals, 
has  committed  a  serious  mistake  in 
rushing  precipitately  into  print.  We 
agree  with  him,  on  the  whole,  that 
rent  is  a  desirable  thing,  which  ought 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
be  violently  diminished ;  still  we  must 
adhere  to  our  deliberate  opinion,  that, 
if  a  great  organic  change,  afi'ecting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  to  a  serious 
degree,  is  consequent  upon  any  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature,  both  landlord 
and  tenant  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
in  a  certain  ratio.  It  is  all  very  weU 
to  recommend  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
provided,  at  the  same  time,  that  ade- 
quate capital  is  forthcoming.  Even 
with  capital,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
tenant's,  and  not  thelandlord*s  pocket, 
it  will  requu'e  more  than  mere  asser- 
tion to  persuade  the  former  that, 
by  an  enormously  increased  outlay  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
magnesia,  manganese,  gypsum,  guano, 
and  what  not,  he  may  raise  crops  the 
abundance  of  which  shall  compensate 
him  for  a  direct  loss  of  168.  or  20s.  on 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  with  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  value  of 
every  other  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Some  of  those  who,  according 
to  Lord  Kinnaird,  have  shown  them- 
selves '^the  best  and  most  success- 
ful farmers,"  men  who  have   here- 


tofore been  enga^  in  business — 
that  is,  commercial  business — ^may 
be  induced  to  try  the  experiment; 
but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
reply  which  Mr  Thomas  Ross  of 
Wardheads,  a  farmer  in  the  Carse  of 
Growrie,  has  made  to  his  lordship's 
pamphlet,  the  result  of  the  trials 
hitherto  attempted  by  such  enterpris- 
ing persons,  upon  the  Kinnaird  estates 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
may  be  best  estimated  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Gazette^  wherein  the  names  of 
divers  unfortunate  speculators  are 
recorded.  But,  to  speak  plainly,  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  any  such  absurd 
trifling.  What  we  want  are  facts, 
not  theories ;  least  of  all,  theories  so 
palpably  preposterous  as  to  carry 
their  refutation  on  then:  face. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend 
to  insinuate  that  Lord  Kinnaird  is  ta 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Scottish  or 
British  landlonds.  Ou  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  he  forms  one  of  a 
minority  so  infinitesimally  smaU,  that 
the  number  of  them  would  hardly  be 
worth  the  reckoning.  The  position  of 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is,  on  the 
clearest  of  all  grounds,  inseparable; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
one  class  can,  by  possibility,  have  a 
distinct  interest  from  the  other.  No 
doubt,  during  the  currency  of  existing 
leases,  entered  into  before  the  rapid 
conversion  of  the  two  great  political 
rivals  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
the  landlord  may  insist  upon  having 
the  full  penalty  of  his  bond,  and  may 
wring  the  last  farthing  from  tbe  hand 
of  the  despairing  farmer.  We  are 
living  in  times  when  vested  interests 
have  lost  their  character  of  sanctity : 
the  legislature,  while  forcing  down 
prices,  provided  no  remedy  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  were  tied  up  by 
bargains,  reasonable  when  contracted, 
but  ruinous  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances; and  the  tenant,  though  forced 
to  struggle  against  the  might  of  foreign 
importation,  has  no  legal  claim  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  for  a  correspond- 
ing deduction  from  his  rent.  But  the 
good  feeling  which  has  always  existed 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry 
of  this  country,  if  we  assume  no  higher 
motive,  will  doubtless  operate,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  temper  the 
rigour  of  the  bargain,  should  the  pies- 
sure  continue  to  increase;  and  year 
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after  year,  as  leases  expiret  and  as 
the  results  of  practical  experience  be- 
come more  generally  understood,  com- 
petition will  disappear,  and  rents  fall 
to  a  point  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  expectation  of  futore  prices.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times,  though 
certainly  an  instractive  one,  when  we 
find  a  wealthy  peer,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  tenantry,  expressing 
his  opinion  that  retired  tradesmen  and 
others — ^men  who  have  never  handled 
a  plough  in  their  lives,  and  who  are 
fiir  better  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
long-stitch  than  in  those  of  draining — 
make  mnch  better  farmers  than  those 
who  have  been  reared  to  agricul- 
tore  from  their  infancy.  According 
to  this  view,  the  farmer  is  a  mere 
booby  compared  to  the  man  whose 
inteliects  have  been  sharpened  in  the 
shop,  the  connting-honse,  or  the  ma- 
nofactory ;  and  the  experience  which 
he  has  gained  positively  unfits  him  for 
the  actual  exercise  of  his  profession  I 
Such  views  must  be  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  deeper  sages  than  Lord 
Ktnnaird,  before  they  pass  into  gene- 
ral acceptation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  author  would 
have  used  a  wise  discretion  had  he 
been  less  explicit  in  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  novice  to  the  practised 
farmer.  Besides  their  habits  of  accu- 
rate accounting,  and  their  total  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  retired  tradesmen 
appear  valuable,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Kinnaird,  for  two  espedal  reasons : — 
^*In  the  first  place,  that  they  have 
ci^>ital;  secondUy,  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  expend  it,  knowing  that  thus 
alone  can  their  land  be  made  produc- 
tive.**  To  such  persons  we  would 
address  a  word  of  warning,  cautioning 
them  to  nse  their  acquured  powers  of 
accounting  rather  before  than  after 
they  enter  into  any  agricultural  bar- 
gain; and  in  particular,  we  would 
advise  them  to  look  narrowly  to  the 
figures  of  their  noble  encourager,  de- 
tailing the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  farm  of  MilUhill,  brought 
down,  with  great  show  of  accuracy,  to 
the  close  of  1847 — before  protection 
ceased,  or  prices  fell — but  no  later.  In 
the  course  of  such  investigations,  they 
may  light  upon  an  anomaly  or  so 
which  no  arithmetician  can  explain, 
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and  be  rather  chary  of  receiving  his 
lordship's  dogmas,  that  remunera- 
tion from  farming  is  '^  not  dependent 
on  high  prices^^^  and  that  ^^no  one 
possessing  capital  need  be  afraid  of 
investing  it  in  a  farm." 

The  last  champion  of  increased 
production  as  an  antidote  against  free 
trade,  is  not  the  type  of  a  class,  but  a 
single  individual— whose  testimony, 
however,  being  in  some  respects  prac- 
tical, is  worth  more  than  that  of  all 
the  chemical  doctors  and  interested 
landlords  put  together.  We  allude  to 
Mr  James  Ga&d,  whose  pamphlet, 
entitled  ^^  High  Farming  under  Libe- 
ral Covenants,  the  best  Substitute  for 
Protection,*'  has  already  excited  so 
much  attention,  that,  if  rumour  does 
not  err,  its  author  has  been  deputed 
by  government,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  to  visit  Ire- 
land with  the  view  of  reporting  upon 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  that 
country.  We  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  examine  the  details  of 
that  pamphlet,  as  minutely  as  their 
importance  deserves ;  at  present  we 
shall  merely  note,  in  passing,  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  set  forth  the  results 
of  the  author's  own  practical  experi- 
ence, although  Mr  Caird  is  weU 
known  to  be  a  farmer  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  ability ;  and,  farther,  that 
it  directly  pomts  to  liberal  covenants 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  as  an  in- 
dispensable basis  of  the  arrangement. 
In  fact,  therefore,  we  find  that  Lord 
Kinnaird  and  Mr  Caird,  though  both 
writiDg  on  the  same  side,  entertain 
views  widely  difiering  from  each 
other,  as  to  the  fhture  terms  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  great  agricul- 
tural classes.  Lord  Kinnaird  is  for 
''  high  rente ;"  Mr  Caird  for  ''  Uberal 
covenanto."  It  is  impossible  that 
both  of  them  can  be  right ;  and  were 
we  to  join  issue  solely  upon  the  facts 
which  each  of  them  has  adduced,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  practical  farmer. 
But  we  apprehend  that,  even  with  the 
ud  of  liberal  covenante,  Mr  Caird 
has  failed  in  making  out  his  case,  as 
we  shall  shortly  prove,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  analyse  his  statemento. 

We  have  ahready  made  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  price  which,  in  ordi- 
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nary^  seasons,  and  under  existing 
burdens  and  covenants,  grain  ought 
to  bear,  in  order  to  yield  a  fair  remu- 
neration to  the  British  grower.  That 
price,  as  we  hare  already  said,  has 
been  held  to  range  from  54s.  to  58s. 
per  quarter.  This  we  hold  to  be  a 
moderate  computation ;  but  if  a  fur- 
ther limit  be  desired,  we  shall  admit 
— though  for  aiigument^s  sake  only — 
that  with  great  retrenchment  and 
economy,  curtailing  his  own  comforts, 
but  not  materially  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  the  fanner  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  wheat  at  an  average  of 
50s.,  and  nevertheless  pay  up  his 
annual  rent  as  before.  A  glance  at 
former  averages  will  show  that  this 
is  a  remarkably  low  figure;  and,  being 
taken  as  an  average^  it  of  course  im- 
plies the  supposition  that  in  some 
years  the  jMrice  will  be  higher,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  others  in  which  it 
may  be  lower.  Our  primary  business, 
therefore,  is  to  ascertiun  whether, 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, prices  can  ever  rise,  supposing 
the  present  breadth  of  land  to  remain 
in  tillage,  above  this  average  amount; 
or  whether  they  must  not  permanently . 
diminish  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  ves- 
tige of  an  independent  average  in  this 
country,  and  substitute  foreign  growing 
prices  for  our  own.  The  question  is  a 
very  momentous  one,  fw  it  involves 
the  existence  of  our  national  agricul- 
ture, and  not  only  that,  but  the  exis- 
tence of  the  larger  portion  of  the  home 
marketfocour  manufactures,  compared 
with  which  our  exports  are  compara- 
tively as  nothing.  It  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  approadi  it  with  all  candour, 
temper,  and  moderation;  and  we  shaJl 
not,  if  possible,  allow  ourselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  smgle  angry  word,  or 
discourteous  expression,  towards  those 
who  have  differed  from  us  hitherto  in 
opinion.  Neither  shall  we  advance 
or  reiterate  opinions  upon  grounds 
purely  theoretical.  Ever  since  this 
contest  began,  we  have  taken  a  de- 
cided and  consistent  part,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  expose,  by  argument, 
what  we  held  to  be  the  glaring  fidla- 
cies  of  free  trade.  That  argament, 
necessarily  inforential  at  firet,  has 
since  been  borne  out  and  corroborated 
by  every  foot  which  has  emerged; 
and,  on  that  account  alone,  we  think 
wo  are  entitled  to  demand  a  serious 


consideration  of  the  matter  which  we 
now  lay  before  the  public,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  no  pains  or  trouble  have 
been  spared,  and  which  may  help  to 
guide  us  all,  be  our  politics  what  they 
may,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  danger 
which  must  immediately  arrive,  if  we 
remain  but  a  few  months  longer  In  a 
state  of  fancied  security.  Our  warn- 
ing may  be  derided  by  some^  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  which 
we  shall  entreat  attention  is,  the  pros- 
pect of  future  prices ;  regarding  which, 
we  possess  some  information  that 
may  possibly  take  the  reader  by  air- 
prise. 

The  adoption  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, as  regards  the  trade  inc<»ii, 
proceeded  upon  a  false  estimate  of 
the  precise  quantities  available  for 
the  supply  of  this  country.  Those 
who,  from  various  motives,  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
foreigner  an  unrestnuned  oompetition 
in  the  British  market,  had  no  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  power  which  they 
had  thus  evoked;  while  the  feaifcd 
and  doubting  protectionisty  who  yield- 
ed too  soon  to  the  clamour,  was  little 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evils  which 
his  supineness  was  to  bring  npon  him. 
The  statistics  of  the  question  were 
altogether  overlooked — at  least  no 
proper  means  were  taken  to  obtain  / 
them  in  a  foithfnl-  manner.  The 
returns  made  by  the  fore^  conautef 
and  the  evidence  collected  as  to  the 
ordinary  availaUe  sui^Ues  at  foreign 
ports,  were,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  mere  reflex  of  the  views  of  in- 
terested paiiies,  fmnished  to  men  un- 
able, from  their  habits  or  education, 
to  judge  of  their  ap{Mroach  to  accu- 
racy. The  voluminous  report  of  Mr 
Jacob,  which  might  have  been  of  use 
as  a  warning,  at  any  rate,  that  chei^ 
food  does  not  always  make  a  happy 
and  comfortable  people,  seems  to  have 
been  foigotten  in  tiiese  latter  days. 
Hence  the  theories  of  those  who  had 
some  experience  in  trade,  and  whose 
published  opinions  on  mercantile  mat- 
ters had  obtained  credit  and  e^- 
brity,  came  to  be  miUnly  relied  npon. 
Among  these,  the  ideas  of  Mr  Tooke, 
whose  authority  stands  pre-eminently 
high  in  such  matters,  as  to  prices, 
and  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  which 
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might,  in  the  eToat  of  free  trade,  find 
its  way  to  onr  BhoreB,  were  much  in- 
aisted  on.  Bat  how  far  these  are 
emmeoos  and  deloaive  has  been  sadly 
proved  by  onr  experience  of  theeffecta 
oCfree  tnde  in  com  since  1846. 

lir  To<^  says,  in  the  third  volume 
of  hia  work  on  the  History  ofPrice$y 
In  .the  aeclion  entitled,  '^ConjeetoreB 
aa  to  the  Prices  at  which  Wheat  wonld 
range,  in  the  event  of  Free  Trade" 
— which,  nnder  ordinary  drcnm- 
atanoes,  he  assumes  to  be  45a.  per 
quarter, — ''The  quantity  which  we 
might  look  to  import,  at  an  average 
of  the  price  I  have  named,  might  ap* 
pceach  to  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
of  quarters."  He  goes  on  to  say,  ''If 
there  were  to  be  a  fixed  duty  of 
8b.  the  quarter,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  annual  importation  would 
raaeh  that  quantity;"  and  afterwards 
adds,  "Before  quitting  this  p(»nt, 
however,  I  must  observe  iliat  my 
estimate  <tf  the  price  at  which  a 
foreign  supply  might  be  expected,  of 
the  extent  supposed,  may  be  con-^ 
aldfifed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  com  laws  as  strengthening  the 
ground  for  the  supporters  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  such  statements  may  be 
naade  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the 
fanoeES,  in.  frightening  them  with  the 
prospect  of  cheap  foreign  com." 

What  wonder,  then,  if  the  panic 
has  materially  increased,  since  the  his* 
tory  oi  free  trade,  for  the  last  Uiree 
yean,  has  revealed  such  a  fearful 
addition  to  this  estimate :  for  how 
stands  the  fact?  In  place  of  2,000,000 
quarteESof  wheat  annually,  from,  the 
passing  of  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Act 
(26th  June  1846)  until  the5th  Noven^ 
ber  1847,  a  period  of  little  more  than 
fiixteen  months,  weimported7,229,916 
quarters  of  wheat— while  the  total  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  entered  for  con- 
ennption  amounted  to  16,331,282 
quarters  I  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
it  the  effects  of  8U(^  an  augmented 
Importation,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
from  5th  July  1828  to  Ist  Jan.  1841, 
a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  the 
whola  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  entered  for  home  ccmsumption 
was  13,475,000  quarters. 

Bnt  kst  it  should  be  argued  that 
this  was  a  supply  produced  by  ex- 
traordinary drcumstanees,  and  which 
coidd  only  be  fiimished  from  accu* 
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mulations  of  former  seasons — ^as  was, 
indeed,  said  at  the  time— tiie  further 
history  of  the  trade  has  shown  us 
that  our  foreign  supplies'continue  to 
pour  in  at  precisely  the  same  rate. 
The  total  or  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
flour  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
last  nine  months,  ending  5th  Septem- 
ber 1849,  as  exhibited  by  the  fioard 
of  Trade  returns,  shows  an  amount  of 
9,870,823  quarters,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  being  for  this  period  3,821,292 
quarters ;  and  of  wheaten  flour — be- 
sides frightening  the  farmers,  bearing 
ruin  to  our  own  millers — 3,236,993 
cwt. — together  equivalent  to  quarters 
of  wheat,  4,746,147.  And  all  this,  be 
it  observed,  has  been  imported  while 
the  average  price  per  quarter  has  been 
one  sixpence  onfy  above  that  named  as 
likely  to  exclude  the  approach  of  more 
than  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  quarters 
fit>m  our  shores  I  Formerly — ^in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  up  to  1842 
— the  frumer  had  to  contend  against  a 
foreign  supply  of  grain  amounting  to 
little  more  than  1,000,000  quarters 
per  annum — ^now,  insome  cases,  under 
obligations  contracted  on  the  faith  of 
protection  to  native  industry,  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  the  vain  struggle 
against  an  inundation  of  foreign  com 
amounting  to  upwards  of  1,000,000 
quarters  per  nwUhl  He  cannot,  it 
is  evident,  maintain  the  contest  long. 

Such  were  the  facts  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  our  legislation,  and  already 
they  stand  forth  to  the  public  eye  as 
gross  and  palpable  blunders.  The 
British  agnculturist  has,  beyond  all 
question,  been  injured  to  an  extent 
infinitely  greater  than  was  anticipated 
by  any  one— an  extent  so  vast,  that, 
could  it  have  been  predicted  as  a  cer- 
tainty, the  rashest  theorist  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  danger  of  shch 
an  experiment. 

But  wo  have  by  no  means,  as  yet, 
attained  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion. At  the  close  of  the  year  1849, 
we  take  the  general  average  price  of 
wheat  as  at  40s.  per  quarter,  and  we 
shall  iHt>bably  have  a  breathing  tune 
of  two  or  three  months,  until  the 
Continental  ports  are  again  available 
for  navigation.  We  shall  hereafter 
consider  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  price  which  we  have  just 
quoted  can  remunerate  the  farmer:  in 
tiie  mean  time,  let  us  see  whether  it  is 
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likely  that,  in  fatnre,  eyen  thifl  price 
can  be  maintained. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
the  rates  at  which  com  may  be  grown 
on  the  Continent.  The  current  prices 
at  foreign  ports,  snch  as  Hambnrg, 
have,  in  reality,  little  bearing  upon 
this  most  vital  point,  though  they 
have  been  eagerly  assumed  by  the 
free-traders  as  a  sure  index  of  future 
prices.  Very  little  consideration  will 
show  every  one  that  the  true  way  to- 
wards forming  a  fair  conclusion  on 
the  subject,  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  cost  of  grain,  not  at  the 
porta  from  whence  (tissues^  but  in  the 
inland  countries  where  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  grown.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious.  Under  the 
old  system,  when  protective  duties 
were  the  rule,  the  demand  for  foreign 
com  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  We  never  dealt  directly 
with  the  foreign  grower ;  but,  between 
him  and  the  British  consumer,  at  least 
three  profits  intervened.  There  were 
middlemen,  principally  Jews,  who 
made  it  their  regular  business  to  pur- 
chase up  the  superfluity  of  the  Polish 
crops  on  speculation,  and  to  sell  it 
to  the  Dantztc  dealers.  Then  came 
the  profit  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
of  the  British  com-merchant ;  and, 
as  the  trade  was  notoriously  a  pre- 
carious one,  these  profits  were  of  con- 
siderable amount.  The  demand, 
however,  may  now  be  considered  as 
lixed  and  steady.  Henceforward, 
under  the  operation  of  free  trade,  the 
two  considerations  of  quality  and 
cheapness  must  alone  regulate  the 
market.  Not  only  the  superfluity  of 
Continental  harvests  will  be  available, 
but  new  land,  of  which  there  are  im- 
meiise  tracts  of  the  finest  description, 
hitherto  untiUed,  will  be  put  under 
cultivation,  and  the  produce  regularly 
transmitted  to  this  country,  where  a 
ready  market  can  at  aU  times  be  found. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  new  regular 
trade  wUl  be  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  intermediate  profits.  This  is 
not  subject  of  prophecy ;  it  has  already 
taken  place.  The  foreigners  have  now 
taken  the  whole  of  the  foreign  grain 
trade  exclusively  into  their  own  hands. 
We  are  informed  by  the  first  com- 
merchants  of  Leith,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  order  sent  for  grain  from  this 
conntiy.    "  The  finest  Dantzic  wheat, 


free  on  board,"  writes  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, **  will  not  be  sold  to  a 
British  merchant  for  less  than  88s. 
the  quarter;  and  as  no  more  than 40s. 
or  41s.  could  be  got  for  it  here,  there 
is  no  margin  for  a  profit,  and  the  risk 
is  not  ran.  But  the  foreigner  will 
send  it  on  his  own  account,  and  sell 
it  here  at  883.  and  realise  a  profit. 
You  thus  see  that  the  entire  trade  is 
out  of  British  hands,  for  the  prices  of 
our  own  grain  must  entirely  be  ruled 
by  those  of  the  foreigner ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  every  bushel  sent  to 
this  country  is  on  consignment  and 
not  to  order.*' 

There  still  remains  another  profit, 
that  of  the  middleman,  to  be  reduced. 
The  creation  of  a  constant  and  steady 
demand  from  the  foreign  ports — ^which 
demand  cannot  be  otherwise  unless  a 
protective  law  is  reimposed — wlU 
naturally  excite  the  dealers  to  pur- 
chase directly  from  the  Polish  grower. 
In  this  way  they  will  have  double 
^profits,  without  enhancing  materially, 
if  at  all,  the  original  cost  of  the  gnun ; 
for,  in  other  Continental  com-growing 
countries,  untilled  land  may  be  had  to 
any  extent  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
no  farming  capital,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  is  required.  Here  a 
remark  or  two,  found^  upon  past  his- 
tory, may  be  usefdl.  About  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  or  rather  about  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  as  stated  by 
Adam  Smith,  amounted  to  28s.  in 
England.  Public  burdens  were  at 
that  time  moderate,  and  so  were  poor- 
rates;  still  they  were  of  such  an 
amount  as  to  be  felt  by  the  fanner. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
were  at  least  seven  shillings  per  week, 
equal  to  about  10s.  6d.  of  our  pre- 
sent money,  and  the  rent  of  arable 
land  might  be  estimated  over-head  at 
5s.  6d.  per  acre.  All  these  items  are 
enormously  above  the  rates  at  present 
known  in  the  Continental  com-growing 
countries,  and  some  of  them  have  no 
existence  there.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
at  Polish  charges,  especially  since  the 
late  change  in  our  policy,  for  we 
have  invfuriably  found  that  foreign 
proprietors  are  most  jealous  of  dis- 
closing their  trao  domestic  position. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the 
trath,  were  it  broadly  told,  might 
tend  materially  to  check  that  liberal 
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fiympathj,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  so  abundantly  shown  to  the 
insurgents  of  central  Europe.  We 
are,  howeyer,  fortunately  enabled 
to  throw  some  useful  light  upon 
this  matter.  Our  Informant  is  a 
Scottish  agriculturist,  who,  some  years 
ago,  was  engaged  as  land-steward  on 
the  estates  of  a  Polish  nobleman  in 
GalUcia,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
foreign  sjatem.  If  the  reader  glances 
at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the 
course  of  ihe  Vistula  from  Dantzic, 
and  then  following  the  upward  line  of 
its  tributary,  the  Bug,  he  will  find  laid 
down  in  close  proximity  the  extensive 
districts  of  Volhynia,  Fodolia,  Kiow, 
Gallicia,  and  others,  ibrmerly  Pala- 
tinates, which  together  constitute  the 
largest,  richest,  and  most  productive 
corn-field  of  Europe.  Here  there  are 
no  farmers,  and  —  what  is  more 
strange  to  us — no  free  labourers  who 
receive  a  weekly  wage.  The  land  is 
tilled  for  the  profit  of  the  owner ;  a 
Buperintendant  presides  over  it  as 
taskmaster;  and  the  workers  of  the 
soil  are  serfs  in  the  actual  position  of 
slaves,  who  toil  late  and  early  without 
other  remuneration  than  the  coarse 
xye  bread,  and  similar  fare,  which  is 
necessary  to  support  existence.  The 
manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Shef- 
field have  not  found  their  way  into 
this  region,  and  never  will ;  because 
the  population,  being  utterly  without 
means,  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
probably  would  not  were  the  means 
within  their  power.  Their  dress  is  of 
the  most  primitive  kind,  and  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  tribes 
utterly  barbarous — being  chiefly  con- 
structed of  the  skins  of  animals. 
They  are  hardy,  docile,  and  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  kindness,  but  as  far 
removed  from  civilisation  as  the  tribes 
of  Tartary;  and  their  owners. — for 
that  is  the  proper  term — take  especial 
care  that  no  doctrine  shall  reach  them 
which  in  any  way  may  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  despotic  rule.  In 
short,  they  are  like  so  many  cattle 
cultivating  the  land  for  their  masters 
at  the  bare  expense  of  their  keep.  To 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  value  of  labour,  we  may 
here  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
in  that  district  where  the  finest  wheat, 
distinctively  known  as  '^  high- mixed 


Dantzic,'^  is  grown,  the  ordinary  price 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  defray  the 
expense  of  from  forty  to  forty-five 
days*  work,  whilst  here  it  can  procure 
only  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  days. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  yield 
of  the  soil  considerable.  Wheat  may  be 
grown  for  several  years  successively 
without  manure,  and  always  with  com- 
paratively little  work.  The  produce  is 
floated  down  the  numerous  rivera 
which  intersect  the  district,  to  Dautzic 
and  other  coast  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
where  it  is  stored ;  and  these  will  in 
future  form  the  ^eat  depots  of  the 
grain  furnished  by  central  Europe  for 
British  consumption.  Contrast  this 
state  of  matters  in  modem  Poland 
with  that  of  England  in  1688,  when 
land  yielded  a  considerable  rent,  when 
poor-rates  and  public  burdens  were 
levied,  and  when  the  labouring  man 
received  a  reasonable  wage ;  and  we 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
remunerating  price  of  wheat  in  the 
former  country  must  be  something 
greatly  lower  than  28s.  per  quarter. 
We  are  almost  afraid  to  state  our 
conviction,  lest  it  should  appear  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Polish  wheat  could  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  at  16s.,  and  yet  leave  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  grower. 
We  must  also  note  that  the  variable- 
ness of  our  climate,  and  the  compara- 
tive poorness  of  our  soil,  places  us  at 
a  vast  disadvantage  in  point  of  quality, 
as  compared  with  the  southern  grower. 
It  can  be  established,  by  consulting 
the  prices-current  of  Mark  Lane  for  a 
series  of  years,  that  it  would  require  a 
differential  duty  of  68.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  on  this  account  alone,  to  put 
the  British  farmer  on  a  fair  footing 
with  the  great  bulk  of  his  foreign 
competitors.  Last  season,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  best  foreign  and 
English  wheat  throughout  the  year, 
as  proved  by  the  same  authority,  was 
upwards  of  10s.  per  quarter. 

We  beg  it  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  in  estimating  the  remune- 
rative prices  of  foreign  grain,  we  do 
not  profess  to  an-ive  at  more  than 
general  conclusions.  It  mattera  no- 
thing for  or  against  our  argument 
whether  wheat  can  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  a  little  cheaper,  or  a  little 
dearer,  than  the  above  sum.  We  leave 
room  on  either  side  for  a  considerable 
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margin.  This  much,  however,  we 
know  for  a  fact,  that  an  eminent  corn- 
merchant  in  Leith  has,  in  former  years, 
pordiased  fine  wheat,  free  on  board,  at 
Dantzicfor  18s.,  with  the  oiTerof  aoon- 
stantsnpply,  and  thatnocircnmstances 
have  since  then  emerged  to  enhance 
the  cost  of  production.  Besides  this, 
as  Mr  Bandars  well  remarks  in  one 
of  his  published  letters,  we  have  had 


which  were  assumed  as  the  basis  for 
the  great  experiment,  are  worthy  of 
no  confidence.  On  the  other  hand^ 
we  do  not  wish  that  our  <^inlon8^ 
which  point  to  a  totally  different  re- 
sult, should  influence  any  one  in  his 
future  line  of  conduct ;  but,  beyond 
our  opinions,  there  are  certain  facts, 
which  we  have  just  stated,  and  the 
import  of  which  cannot  be  misunder* 


plain  and  evident  experience  of  fo- .  stood,  and  these  may  senreaswanungs 


reign  production  under  the  working 
of  the  com  law  of  1842.  We  had 
a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter  in  ac- 
tual operation  for  four  years ;  and  in 
1844  and  1845,  such  duty  wss  paid, 
week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter 
year  for  six  months  consecutively,  at 
ft  time  when  our  general  averages 
were  only  46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter.  Was 
the  foreigner  at  that  time  selling  at  a 


for  the  future.  Of  the  capability  of 
the  foreigner  to  supply  us  with  any 
given  amount  of  gram,  we  think  no 
reasonable  man  can  doubt.  There  is 
a  breadth  of  soil  open  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply  more  than  twenty  times  the  most 
exorbitant  demand.  It  is  his  power 
to  undersell  us,  and  the  extent  of 
that  power,  whidi  have  been  question- 
ed ;  and  on  the  solution  of  that  quea- 


loss  ?   His  price,  then,  adapting  itself    tion  depends  the  utility  of  high  farm- 


to  ours,  was  26s.  and  27s.,  deducting 
the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  be  it  re- 
membered, he  was  unprepared  for 
eompetttian.  So  that,  from  experience 
not  five  years  old,  we  may  gather 
what  kind  of  future  competition  awaits 
US,  and  also  what  we  are  annually 
sacrificing  in  revenue,  by  madly  aban- 
doning protection.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that,  in  1845,  had  there  been 
no  duty  on  foreign  com,  wheat  would 
have  fallen  to  26s.,  or  the  foreigner 
have  sold  his  crop  at  that  price  ?  The 
remitted  duty  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  foreigner,  who  is  selling  in  the 
dearest  market,  and  underselling  our 
farmers,  as  he  will  be  able  to  do — 
for  he  has  tested  that  ability  already 
—down  to  a  point  which  must  extin- 
guish British  agriculture.  We  know 
also  from  Mr  Meek^s  report,  quoted  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  that "  the 
prices  of  com  in  Denmark  have,  du- 
ring the  last  twenty-five  years,  ave- 
raged, for  wheat,  28s.  lOd.,  rye,  19s. 
9d.,  barley,  148.,  and  oats,  lOs.  6d. 
per  quarter,"  and  it  is  obviously  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Poland  is  nearly  so  high  as 
in  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein. 


ing,  in  this  country,  on  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  scale.  We  shall  show 
that,  at  present  prices,  high  fanning 
is  so  far  from  remunerative,  that  those 
who  practise  it  are  actually  incnrrmg 
an  immense  loss;  and  that,  miless 
rents  come  down  to  zero,  or  at  least 
to  a  point  which  would  utteriy  min 
the  landlords,  high  farming  cannot  be 
proceeded  with.  We  have  shown 
that,  within  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  been  supplied,  and  that  regu- 
larly, from  abroad,  when  wheat  was 
at  46s.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of 
20s.  existed;  and,  at  such  rates, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  all  attempt 
at  competition  would  be  hopeless. 
Wheat  could  not  be  grown  remune- 
ratively at  26s.  or  27s.  in  England 
before  a  single  shilling  of  the  national 
debt  was  incurred;  and  no  man  is 
mad  enough  to  insist  upon  its  possi- 
bility now.  When,  therefore,  tiie 
Free-traders  tell  us  that  the  present  is 
a  mere  temporary  depreciation,  we 
ask  them — and  we  demand  a  distinct 
reply — for  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
ports in  1845.  How  was  it  that,  for 
a  long  period^  foreign  com  came  in 
plentifully,  paying  the  duty  of  20s.,. 


Last  yearDenmark  sent  us  upwards  of    when  our   home^  averages  were    at 

a  million  quarters  of  grain.  These  are 

facts  which  have  distinctly  emerged, 

and  they    are  all-important  at   the 

present  time,  when  the  tenantry  are 

urged  to  expend  further  capital  on  the 

chance  of  future  rise  of  prices.    It  is 

now  perfectly  clear  that  the  returns, 


46s.  and  47s.  ?  Can  they  assign  any 
special  reason  for  it  ?  If  not,  the  con- 
clusion is  plain,  that  the  foreign 
growers  can  and  will  undersell  us 
down  to  that  point,  if  we  possibly 
could  compete  with  them  so  far,  and 
all   the  while  add   to  their   profit^ 
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while  ihej  also  abstract  from   our 
revenae. 

Our  belief,  as  we  have  said  already, 
18,  that  the  fordgner  could  afford  to 
go  much  lower,  and  that  he  could  fur- 
nish us  with  wheat  at  little  more  thaa 
Ite.  We  have  stated  above  aa  in* 
stance  of  this  kind,  and,  if  necessary, 
we  oould  furnish  more.  Nor  will  the 
fitatement  appear  exaggerated  to 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of    opened  in  spring,  its  influence  will  be 


statesmen  are  consulting  with  chemists ; 
and  agitators,  who  have  made  all  the 
ruin,  are  shouting  for  financial  reduc* 
tions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  winter  is 
crawling  on  apace.  The  price  of  grain 
in  Britain  has  been  beat  down  by  com- 
petition with  a  poor  foreign  cropy  for 
such  unquestionably  was  the  yield 
of  1848.  That  of  1849  was  a  splendid 
one,  and,  the  moment  the  ports  are 


comparing  £nglish  prices  and  £ng* 
lish  burdens,  as  they  existed  before 
the  Berolution  of  1688,  with  the 
prices  and  rates  of  the  great  com* 
growing  countries  of  central  Europe 
at  the  present  moment,  making  due 
allowance  for  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  social  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  let  it  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  aver,  that  all  the  foreign  grain 
which  may  find  its  way  here  can  be 
grown  at  such  low  prices.  Pomera- 
nian and  Bohemian  wheat  is  more 


felt.  The  question  will  not  then  be 
of  40s,  but  of  a  price  still  lower ;  and 
we  ^)prehend  that,  in  that  event,  the 
argument  will  be  nearly  closed.  We 
do  not,  however,  anticipate  that  the 
reduction  wlU  be  rapid.  The  dealers 
at  the  difierent  foreign  ports  will  best 
consult  their  own  interest  by  keeping, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  just  below 
the  quotations  current  in  the  British 
market.  In  this  way  large  profits 
will  be  secured  during  the  whole 
maintenance  of  the  struggle,  which 
expensive  in  culture  than   that   of    must  end  by  the   British    farmer. 


Poland;  and  we  know  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  Hamburg 
and  Dantzic  prices.  Still  our  convic- 
tion is  most  decided,  that  hence- 
forward the  foreigner  has  the  game 
entirely  in  his  hands;  tiiat  he  may 
prescribe  what  price  he  pleases  to  thia 
country;  and  that  every  year,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  all  home  harvests,  all 
Tariety  of  seasons,  prices  must  inevit- 
ably decline.  If  it  were  possible  that, 
by  high  farming,  or  any  other  means, 
we  conid  produce  wheat  remunera- 
tively at  308.,  or  25s.,  the  foreigner 
would  be  ready  to  sell  in  competition 
at  25s.  or  18s.,  even  supposing  he 
lecdved  hardly  any  profit.  His  busi- 
ness ^  to  get  hold  of  the  British 
market^  and  that  once  accomplished, 
he  may  elevate  or  depress  prices  as  he 
pleases.  The  declension  will  be  gra- 
dnaly  but  it  will  be  perfectly  steady. 
This  year  wheat  has  been  brought 
down  to  40s.f  not  in  consequence  of  an 
exuberant  harvest,  as  in  1835,  but 


overloaded  with  rent,  taxes,  and 
public  burdens,  giving  way  to  his  com* 
petitors,  who,  with  no  such  impedi- 
ments, and  with  a  better  climate  and 
richer  soil,  will  monopolise  his  proper 
function.  We  shall  then  experience 
in  com,  whatour  Westlndiancolonists, 
under  the  same  kmd  of  legislation,  have 
experienced  in  sugar.  The  greater  part 
of  the  soil  of  Britain  will  be  diverted 
from  cereal  growth ;  and,  as  the  earth 
does  not  yield  her  produce  witliout 
long  wooing,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreigner  for  our  supplies  of 
food,  at  any  rates  which  he  may 
choose  to  impose. 

As  to  the  matter  of  freights,  about 
which  so  much  was  at  one  time  said 
and  written,  we  need  not  complicate 
the  question  b^  entering  into  minute 
details.  From  mformation  upon  which 
we  can  rely,  we  learn  that,  at  this 
moment,  steamers  are  constractiag  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  rapid  and 
continual  transit  between  foreign  and 


through   competition.    A^  million  of    British  ports,  for  the  conveyance  of 


quarters  per  month  have  been  poured 
in  to  sink  prices,  and  we  are  now  deba- 
ting at  home  whether  British  agricul- 
ture can  go  on  under  such  drcum- 
stances.  Tenants  are  mourning  over 
their  losses ;  labourers  are  feeling  the 
pinch  oflowered  wages ;  some  landlords, 
in  apprehension  of  diminished  rents,  are 
exhorting  to  fu'ther  outlay  of  capital ; 


grain — a  circumstance  which  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  anticipations  of  the 
Continental  traders.  We  may  also 
observe  tliat  ordinary  freights  form  no 
bar  to  importation,  since  they  are 
now  hardly  greater  from  the  Baltic  to 
this  country  than  from  Ross-shire  to 
Leith,  or  from  many  parts  of  England 
to  London.    One  fact,  communicated 
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by  a  correspondent  connected  with  the 
shipping  trade,  has  peculiarly  im- 
pressed ns.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words  :  "  I  enclose  yon  a  price-cnr- 
rent,  which  will  give  von  the  prices  of  all 
grain.  Grain  from  America  has  lately 
come  home,  both  in  American  and 
British  ships,  at  4d.  per  bushel  freight, 
and  flour  at  6d.  per  barrel  —  but 
much  more  frequently  shipped  on  the 
condition  that^  if  it  leaves  aprqfit^  the 
one  haif  goes  to  the  shipper^  and  the 
other  half  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  for 
freight:*  He  adds,  "  The  freights  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal  are  higher — 
say  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  for  flour;  but  as 
British  shipping  ceases  being  protected 
after  1st  January,  they  will  be  equally 
low  there."  So  much  for  pulling  down 
one  interest  by  way  of  compensation 
to  another ! 

The  reader — or  rather  the  critical 
economist — ^may  treat  the  foregoing 
remarks  as  speculative  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  colour  of  his  opinions.  All 
the  discussion  upon  free-trade  has 
been  speculative,  and  so  was  the 
legislation  also.  We  take  credit  for 
having  anticipated  what  we  now  see 
realised ;  but  beyond  that,  and  beyond 
the  facts  which  the  experience  of  for- 
mer years  has  given  us,  and  which  we 
havejustlaidbeforeourreaders,  we  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  open  to  objection, 
and  also  liable  to  error.  We  have 
not  been  arguing,  however,  without 
sound  data — such  as,  we  suspect,  never 
were  brought  fully  under  the  eye  of 
our  statesmen — and  they  all  tend 
manifestly  and  clearly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  That  conclusion  is,  that, 
without  the  reimposition  of  a  protec- 
tive duty,  prices  cannot  rise  above 
the  present  level.  Our  argument 
goes  further ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  clear 
that,  without  some  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  conceive,  prices  must  de- 
cline, and  decline  greatly.  We  look 
for  nothing  else  ;  but  having  had  our 
say  as  to  the  future,  and  pointed  out  the 
prospect  before  us,  we  shall  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  present  circumstances, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether, 
with  a  continuance  of  present  prices^ 
and  under  existing  burdens,  agricul- 
ture can  be  carried  on  in  Britain  at  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr  Caird^s  pamphlet,  though  it  has 
Attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 


contains  no  hints  or  information  which 
are  new  to  the  practical  farmer.  Its 
high-soundmg  title  would  lead  ua  to 
suppose  that  he  had  discovered  some 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  which 
might  be  applicable  throughout  the 
kingdom.  We  read  the  pamphlet; 
and  we  find  that  it  contains  nothing 
beyond  the  description  of  a  very  low* 
rented  and  peculiarly- situated  farm, 
the  occupant  of  which  appears  to  have 
realised  considerable  profits  from  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  us  rather 
more  arrogant  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded. Mr  Caird,  we  doubt  not,  is 
a  good  practical  farmer ;  but  we  should 
very  much  have  preferred  a  distinct 
and  detailed  statement  of  his  own 
experiences  at  Baldoon,  to  an  incom- 
plete and  unattested  account  of  his 
neighbour's  doings  at  Auchness.  A 
man  is  fairly  entitled  to  lecture  to  his 
class  when  he  can  show  that,  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  a  thorough  master 
of  his  subject.  A  farmer  who  baa 
devised  improvements,  tested  them, 
and  found  them  to  answer  his  expecta- 
tions, and  to  repay  him,  has  a  right 
to  take  high  ground,  and  to  twit  his 
brother  tenants  with  their  want  of 
skill  or  energy.  But  Mr  Caird  is  not 
in  this  position.  He  is  occupier  of  a 
farm  of  considerable  extent,  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  give  us  the  results 
of  his  own  experience.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  himself  pursue  the  system 
which  he  advocates,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  so ;  he  points  to  Mr  M^Gnl- 
loch  as  the  model.  This  is  at  best 
but  secondary  evidence ;  howbeit  we 
shall  take  it  as  it  comes ;  and  as  this 
is  strictly  a  farmer^s  question,  it  may 
be  best  to  allow  one  practical  agricul- 
turist to  reply  to  the  views  of  another. 
We  might,  indeed,  have  abstained 
altogether  A'om  doing  so,  for  Mr 
Monro  of  Allan,  in  a  very  able  pamph- 
let, entitled  Landlords^  Bents  and 
Tenants^  Profits^  has  distinctly  and 
unanswerably  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Mr  Caird.  Still,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  we  are  disposed  to  reject, 
too  lightly,  any  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  have  requested  Mr  Stephens, 
author  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm^  to 
favour  us  with  his  views  as  to  Auch- 
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ness  cnltiY&tion.  We  subjoin  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

«( On  pemaingMr  Oaird^g  pamphlet, 
every  practical  man  mnst  be  stmck 
with  astonishment  at  the  inordinate 
quantity  of  potatoes  cultivated  at 
Auchness. 

**  The  entire  thirty  acres  of  dried 
moss,  (p.  7,)  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
iea^  (p.  15,)  were  in  potatoes  in  1848 ; 
and  the  coonty  Down  farmer,  whose 
statement  is  reprinted  at  the  close  of 


Lord  Kinnaird^s  pamphlet,  reports 
that  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by 
potatoes  in  1849  was  ninety.  This  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  land.  I  have  considered  atten- 
tively the  calculation  made  by  the 
farmer ;  and  I  think  that,  in  order  to 
meet  present  prices,  it  should  be 
modified  as  below.  You  will  also 
observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  outlay 
on  the  farm  has  been  too  highly 
estimated.* 


*^  90  acres  potatoes,  at  7}  tons  each,  £2  per  ton,     . 
60  acres  wheat,  at  36  bushels  each,  £2  per  quarter. 
Profit  on  130  cattle,  at  £6  each. 
Profit  on  150  sheep,  at  10a.  each. 
Profit  of  5  milk  cows,  at  £12  each, 

Ikduet — 

Rent, 

Laboar,  408.  per  aere, 

Mannre  purchased,  (p.  28,  Caird,) 

Food  for  cattle  purchased,  (do.,) 

Seed  potatoes,  108  tons,  at  £2,  for  90  acres, 

Seed  wheat,  120  bushels,  at  58., 

Tradesmen's  bills,  at  £7  per  pair  horses  each  half-year, 

Incidental  expenses, 

Interest  on  £2000  capital,  at  10  per  cent,     . 


:1350 

0 

0 

540 

0 

0 

780 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

—  £2805 

0  0 

£262 

0 

0 

520 

0 

0 

256 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

,  70 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1874 

0  0 

£981 

0  0 

**This  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  of 
£931 ;  but  as  the  potatoes  are  worth 
£1350,  which  is  no  less  than  £419  more 
than  all  the  profit,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  the  potato  aiane  that  afibrds  any 
profit  under  this  instance  of  high 
farming.  Indeed  Mr  Caird  admits 
as  much  when  he  says,  *■  The  great  va- 
lue of  a  sound  potato  crop  induces 
the  tenant  to  adopt  such  means  as 
will  not  interfere  with  the  continued 
cultivation  of  this  root.'  The  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  profit  rests  entirely 
on  the  precarious  potato.  The  potato 
has  hitherto  been  safe  in  the  moss  of 
Auchness,  and  it  is  safe  there  in  no 
other  class  of  soil.  In  Ireland,  even 
the  moss  does  not  save  it.  There  is  no 
high  farming  in  the  matter,  in  so  far 
as  manures  are  concerned,  for  as  much 
and  richer  manure  is  used  in  the 
oeighbonrhood  of  large  towns ;  and  as 
on  the  moss  at  Auchness  too  much 
manure  may  be  applied,  at  least  after 
a  certain  time,  so  there  may  be  on 


other  soils ;  and  thus  high  farming, 
in  reference  to  soils,  just  means 
heavy  manuring.  Mr  Caird  says, 
*  The  potato  has  been  grown  on  the 
moss  land  successively,  year  after 
year;  but  the  entire  reclaimed  por- 
tions, from  being  so  frequently  ma- 
nured^  are  becoming  too  rich,  and  the 
crop  beginning  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
ease, and  a  tendency  to  grow  to  tops 
rather  than  roots,  which  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  someplan  of  reducing 
its  fertility.'  It  is  known  to  every 
farmer,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
overmanure  any  crop,  and  the  effects 
of  overmanuring  are,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  straw  of  the  grain  crops, 
and  the  hollowing  of  the  core  of  the 
tubers  and  bulbs  of  the  green  crops. 
The  inference  then  is,  that  a  profit 
which  depends  entirely  on  potatoes  is 
uncertain  in  any  year ;  and  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Auchness,  in  which 
that  profit  is  derived  from  moss,  is 
not  generally  applicable  to  the  coun- 


*  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  statement  in  question,  that  Mr  Stephens' 
calculation  is  more  favourable  to  the  tenant  than  the  other.  According  to  him,  the 
excess  of  produce  oyer  expenditure  would  be  £931.  The  county  Down  farmer  esti- 
mates it  at  £888. 
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try,  and  cnmot,  therefore,  be  held  up 
as  an  example  to  fanners. 

'^The  farm  of  Auchnesa  contains 
nothmg  remarkable:  for althoagh  the 
pecnliu*  cnlture  of  the  potato  in  moss 
is  generally  inapplicabiey  there  are 
many  farms  in  Scotland  which  hare 
moss  attached  to  them.  The  sea- ware 
may  also  be  got  on  most  farms  on  the 
coast,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
commonly  nsed.  The  soil  is  not  good, 
and  is  certainly  below  the  average 
quality;  bnt  I  cannot  nnderstand 
what  is  meant  by  Mr  Gaird,  when  he 
asserts,  on  p.  7,  that  the  ^  125  acres 
of  light  sandy  soil  is  better  adapted 
for  wheat  than  for  barley  or  oats  when 
in  a  high  state  of  caltivation,'  for,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  snch  a  soil 
would  be  eminently  suited  for  barley. 
The  steading  is  large  for  the  size  of 
the  farm,  bnt  every  steading  ought  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  farm  by 
the  landlord.  The  system  of  farming 
followed  by  Mr  M'Culloch,  of  having 
*  no  fixed  rotation  of  crops,^  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  Mr  Caird,  with 
great  propriety,  does  not  commend  it ; 
since  the  farmer  who  manages  so,  has 
no  dependence  on  the  amount  of  crop 
he  may  receive  any  year,  and  must 
work  according  to  circumstances,  and 
not  on  principle,  as  the  unhappy  Irish 
hitherto  have  done.  In  this  respect, 
also,  Anchness  is  no  example  for  the 
country ;  and,  were  a  regular  rotation 
followed  on  it,  so  many  potatoes  could 
not  be  grown,  and  the  profits  would 
be  proportionally  reduced. 

^*  On  the  whole,  then,  I  woidd  say 
that  Anchness  farming  is  not  generally 
applicable ;  and  therefore  it  is  useless 
to  proclaim  it  as  an  antidote  to  free 
competition.  For  although  it  is  pro- 
bably true,  as  Mr  Caud  says,  ^  that 
green  crops  are  likely  henceforth  to  be 
the  main  stay  of  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country,'  yet  he  must  be  conscious 
that  he  is  wrong  in  recommending,  as 
an  example,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
protection,  the  enlarged  cultivation  of 
potatoes  as  a  green  crop,  seeing  that 
their  growth  has,  of  late  years,  been 
attended  with  great  uncertainty.  Is 
it  not  a  mockery,  then,  to  tell  us  that 
our  main  stay  against  foreign  compe- 
tition should  depend  upon  a  pecu- 
liarly uncertain  crop  ?  Will  his  point- 
ing to  a  moss  of  30  acres  in  Wigton- 
shire,  convince  the  farmers  of  this 


great  kingdom,  that  their  f  atnre  aa^Bty^ 
as  a  class,  most  entirely  depend  upon 
their  cnltivating  such  a  root  on  snch 
a  soil,  ui  preference  to  wheat  on  the 
fertile  loams  of  glorious  old  England? 
I  apprehend  that  snch  a  result  is- 
beyond  the  power  of  argument." 

The  non-agricultural  reader  must 
pardon  ns  for  the  insertion  of  these 
details.  They  are  necessary  for  oor 
case,  because,  if  high  farming  can  be 
made  an  efficient  substitute  for  protec- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  adopt  it,  and  we 
should  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
any  one  who  could  point  out  the  way. 
We  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
agricidtural  enterprise;  and,  if  we 
thought  that  our  fanners  were  standing 
beside  their  mired  waggon,  damoronsly 
invoking  the  assistance  of  Jupiter, 
when  they  should  be  clapping  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  would 
be  the  first  to  remonstrate  on  the 
heinous  folly  of  their  conduct.  It  i» 
because  no  amount  of  personal  exer* 
tion  has  been  spared,  that  we  seek  to 
enforce  their  chum  according  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  we  are  bound  to  prove,  that  no 
ordinary  means  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  their  extrication  can  be  of 
tiie  smallest  avail.  Mr  Caird  has 
come  forward  in  the  character  of 
adviser,  and  we  have  stated  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  his  scheme.  We  have 
yet  more  to  state,  for  nature  haa 
already  denounced  his  plan  far  more 
effectually  than  opmion.  When  the 
county  Down  farmer  visited  Audi- 
ness  in  July  last,  he  found  more  thaa 
one-third  of  the  whole  farm  under 
potato  culture.  Upon  that  crop  de- 
pended not  only  the  whole  profits^ 
but  a  great  deal  more.  Without  the 
potatoes,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss,  at  a  more  favourable  calculation 
than  his,  of  £419,  on  a  farm  paying^ 
only  £262  of  rent  Since  lA€ii,  we 
are  informed  on  the  best  authority^ 
that  disease  has  attacked  the  potatoes^ 
The  highly-manured  moss  could  not 
preserve  firom  decay,  if  it  did  not  acce- 
lerate it,  the  uncertain  and  precarious 
root.  Mr  Caird  must  not  quarrel 
with  the  penalty  he  has  incurred  for 
having  totdly  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  question  which  is  now 
agitating  the  public  mind.  Whilst 
all  others  were  directing  their  atten- 
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tkm  to  eenal  ^nodnce^  he  kept  hia 

eyes  obstinately  fixed  on  a  little 
patch  of  groTind  whidi  seemed  to 
giye  nnvBoal  facilities  for  the  growth 
of  the  donbtfid  potato.  He  never 
attempted  to  show  that,  without 
potatoes,  and  an  exorbitant  growth 
of  that  vegetable,  high  farming  conld 
pay  at  Anchness,  even  with  the  im- 
portant elements  of  yery  low  rent, 
and  ringnkur  liberality  on  the  part  of 
an  enthnsiastic  landlord.  He  perilled 
liis  whole  case  upon  the  probable  re- 
tams  of  a  root  which  every  farmer 
views  with  suspicion ;  and — ^more  than 
that — ^his  statistics,  which  he  wished 
to  be  inferred  were  of  universal  i^pU- 
eation,  were  only  applicable  to  a  few 
remote  and  isolated  spots  in  Scot- 
land. The  result  is,  that,  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  experiment 
has  failed;  and  that  all  the  liquid 
manures,  economy  of  dung,  guano 
stimulants,  and  so  forth,  as  practised 
at  Anchness,  cannot,  at  present  prices 
of  produce,  force  up  so  much  grain, 
or  feed  so  much  stock,  as  will  nearly 
pay  for  the  required  and  inevitable 
expenses.  We  pass  over  all  possible 
mistakes.  It  may  have  been  matter 
of  delicacy  for  Mr  Caird  to  have 
exposed  the  balance-sheet  of  his 
neurhbour,  or  he  may  have  assumed, 
lalEer  hastily,  statistics  for  which  he 
had  meagre  warrant.  We  can  allow 
him  a  large  margin.  Without 
potatoes,  and  snch  an  extent  of 
potato  as  would  be  plamly  lodicrons  if 
adopted  as  a  general  rule,  Anchness 
never  conld  have  paid.  With  potatoes, 
it  has  failed  in  the  rery  year  wherein 
Mr  Caird  has  chosen  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  universal  model. 

So  much  for  the  only  instance  of 
high  farming  which  has  been  adduced, 
as  an  example  of  its  efficacy  in 
superseding  the  protective  system. 
In  justice  to  Mr  M^Cnlloch,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  a  most  intelligent 
fiumer,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we 
presume  to  call  it  empirical.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  that 
gentJeinan  has  acted  with  great  judg- 
ment, soiting  his  management  to  the 


nature  of  the  ground  witib  which  he 
had  to  deal ;  and  that  he  has  mado 
as  much  of  it  as  any  man  ooold  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  was 
compelled  to  deal  with  a  precarious 
crop,  and  few  men  could  have  dealt 
with  it  better :  still,  his  method  is  no 
example  to  others  differently  situated, 
nor  are  his  results  to  be  taken  by 
them  either  as  matter  of  warning  or 
of  triumph.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that 
Audiness  farming,  successful  or  not, 
is  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  dragged  in 
as  a  rule  or  example  for  the  English 
or  the  Scottish  farmer.  We  have 
enough  of  high  farming  statistics  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  and,  therefore, 
without  any  further  apology,  we  dis- 
miss the  matter  of  Anchness,  as 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  great  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in 
so  far  as  Scottish  farming  is  concerned^ 
we  put  ourselves  into  communication 
with  two  gentlemen,  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  profession.  We 
need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on 
this  side  of  the  Border,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  better  testimony  on 
such  a  subject  than  that  of  Messrs 
Watson  of  Keillor,  and  Dudgeon  of 
Spylaw;  and  we  apprehend,  more- 
over, that  many  English  agriculturists 
are  fully  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter and  high  reputation.  Through 
their  kindness  we  have  been  furnished 
with  the  statistics  of  farms  situated  in 
the  fertile  grain-growing  districts  of 
F(Hrfar  and  Roxburgh ;  and  the  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and 
expenses,  were  made  from  their  own 
books.  The  rent  set  down  is  that 
which  is  usual  in  the  district  for  land 
of  the  best  description,  and  the  tenant's 
capital  is  named  at  an  amount  which 
might  enable  him  to  develop  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  'The  estimates 
have  been  most  carefully  framed,  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  every  kind  of 
exaggeration;  and  they  have  been 
gone  over  by  Mr  Stephens,  who  attests 
their  general  accuracy.  They  are  as- 
follows : — 


No.r. 

BxTUEKs  of  Produce  from  a  500  acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar, 
on  a  five-shift  cotation  of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
<»  an  average  of  years  previous  to  free  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  &c, ;  and 

dmFARjoivit  Statement  of  what  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  rctunia 
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tJao. 


£800    0    0 


from  the  same  fann  nnder  the  present  legislative  measures  afiectiog  Bri- 
tish agricaltare. 
Rent  of  the  tkrm,  as  fixed  for  19  years,  assnming  former  average 

price  of  com  and  cattle,  &c., 

Invested  capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.    Interest  upon 

this  sum,  at  rate  of  10  per  cent, 

Floating  capital  of  £4  per  acre,  £2000.    Interest  thereon,  5  per  cent. 
Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen's  accounts,  insorances, 

grass  seeds,  fto.,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  acre  per  annum,    , 
Annual  loss  by  casualties  on  live  stock  by  disease  and  accidents. 
Public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  farmer,  including  poor-rates, 


800 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  annually, 
To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  com  crop, 
and  the  profits  on  live  stock,  (the  whole  grass  and  green 
crop  being  consumed  on  the  farm.) 

Boahda. 
100  acres  of  oats,  producing  48  bushels  per  acre,  4800 
Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed,  &c.     2400 


£1850    0     0 


Leaves  disposable  oats. 


2400  at  38.  £360    0    0 


40  acres  of  spring  wheat,  producing  32  bushels 

per  acre, 1280 

Off  for  seed. 


Disposable  wheat. 


160 
1120  at  7s.    392 


0    0 


60  acres  of  barley,  producing  42  bush,  per  acre,  2520 
Off  for  seed  and  horses,  &c.,  .  500 


Disposable  barley. 


2020  at  4r.    404    0    0 


Profits  from  live  stock,  fed  upon  200  acres  grass, 
and  100  acres  green  crop. 


£1156 
800 


0     0 
0    0 


Total  returns, 

Leaving  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  and  industry,  over 
interest  of  capital  employed,  a  sum  of      ...        . 

Convert  the  above  disposable  produce  into  money,  at  the  present  prices, 
or  rather  at  what  may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  for  future  seasons, 
under  a  system  of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result: — 

2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  28.  per  bushel,      .        .        .         £240    0    0 
1120  bushels  of  wheat,  at  58.  per  ditto,     .        .        .  280    0    0 

2020  bushels  of  barley,  at  2s.  9d.  per  ditto,        .        .  277  15    0 


£1956    0    0    1956    0    0 


£106    0    0 


Live  stock,  (as  above,  £800,)  less  20  per  cent  on 
former  prices,  leaves  .... 

Net  return/  ..... 

Sum  chargeable  as  above  against  the  farm. 

Leaving  the  farmer  minus,  for  rent,  capital,  and 
expenses  of  management. 


£797  15  0 

640    0  0 

£1437  15  0 

1850    0  0 


£412    5    0        412  5    0 


Total  loss  annually  incurred  by  difference  in  price  occa- 
sioned by  free  trade,  ...... 


£518    5    0 


HUGH  WATSON, 
Keillor,  li$J>eeember  1849. 

No.  n.  - 

Statement  of  the  average  Produce  of  a  farm  in  a  fall  state  of  prodnc- 
tiveness,  managed  agreeably  to  the  five-shift  course,  as  usually 
adopted  in  the  south-eastern  Borders  of  Scotland,  where  the  returns 
of  stock  form  a  very  considerable  means  of  remuneration,  and  the 
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price  of  whicfar,  of  course,  is  a  material  element  in  the  calcalation 
as  to  the  rent  to  be  giren. 

Thus,  then,  asraming  the  rent  of  500  acres  of  nsefal  land  for  this 
purpose — apon  the  estimate  of  the  price  of  grain  and  stock,  as 
warranted  by  their  Talae  previons  to  the  introdaction  of  the  new 
eom  law  and  tariif— to  he,  .....    £800    0    0 

This  fiffm  has  been  put  into  good  prodactire  condition  bj  means 
of  the  tenant's  capital,  at  a  cost  in  draining  and  lime,  (sank,)  of 
£2^100.  It  is  well  known  that  nearly  twice  this  amount  has  in  many 
instanees  been  tfins  expended ;  but  we  assume  this  as  a  fair  aver- 
age on  a  &rm  so  rented. 

Interest  upon  which  sum,  to  enable  him  to  recoyer  the  same  daring 
an  ordinary  lease  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one 

years,  at  10  per  cent,           ....  £250  0  0 

Interest  on  capital  inrested  in  stock,  &e.,  yielding  an 

annual  return  of  £1500,  at  5  per  cent,                    .  75  0  0 

Expenses   of  management — wages,   tradesmen's  ac- 
counts, extra  manures,  &o.,              .  560  0  0 

Casualties,  loss  on  stodc,  &e.,  .                                   .  50  0  0 

Public  and  Parish  Burdens,     .           .           .           .  45  0  0 


To  meet  this  sum,  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  grain,  in  each 
year,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Aent.  Bodidta.  BuhetaL  Boahda. 

100  Oiti,     at  46  per  acre -4800.    Off  seed,  horses,  and  serranto,  2420 

60  Wheat,      33        ...        1980.    Off  seed,  .  .  180 

40  Barley,      40        ...        1600.    Off  seed,  seryants,  .  210 

Remain  disposable,  at  the  prices  on  which  his  calculations  were 

founded  and  warranted  by  the  rates,  as  is  proved,  under  protection : — 


£970    0    0 
£1770    0    0 


2880  Gate,  at  38.,        .  .       £357    0    0 

1800  Wheat,  at  7s.,    .  .  630    0    0 

1390  Barley,  at  4s.,    .  .  278    0    0 

£1265    0    0 

Returns  upon  stock  estimated,  at  prices  then  current, 
to  yield,         .  .  .  .  .      750    0    0 

£2015    0    0 

Profit — ^remuneration  for  tenant's  industry  and  skill,  £245    0    0 

The  aboTe  grain  produce  yields,  at  the  highest  average  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  assuming,  under  free  trade — 


£238 
450 
191 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

. 

£879 
1265 

0 
0 

0 
0 

£386 

0 

0 

than  absorbs 

• 

£141 

0 

0 

2380  Oats,  at  2s.,         .  . 

1800  Wheat,  at  5s.,      .... 

1390  Barley,  at  28.  9d., 

In  place  of,  as  above, 

Thus  the  difference  of  proceeds  of  Qtain  crop  alone,  more  than  absorbs 
all  the  tenant's  remuneration,  by 

JOHN  DUDGEON,  Spylaw,  U  Deeember  1849.* 

*  Since  the  aboye  statement  was  drawn  op  and  submitted  by  us  to  the  consideration  of 
varieiii  fitfmen  thronghont  tbe  coantry,  Mr  Dndgeon  bas  requested  us  to  state,  that  after 
eonsultation  with  several  of  these  ffentlemen  in  his  own  neiehbouihood,  (who,  he  was  ^ti- 
fied  to  find,  entirely  concnrred  in  Uie  essential  particulars  of  the  statement,)  he  is  of  opmion 
that  he  bad  deducted  rather  too  small  a  quanti^  of  oats  and  barley  for  seed,  according  to  the 
aven^  usual  in  tbe  district  Any  alteration  which  this  inyolves  would  be  a  deduction  from 
the  tenant's  original  profit,  and  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  loss  already  brought  out. 

Mr  Dudfeon  also  says — <*  I  omit  at  present  adding  to  this  deficit  toe  depreciation  which 
it  may  be  forther  estimated  will  result  permanently  from  the  open  trade  in  live  stock  and 
cozed  orovisiona.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recent  depression  in  the  value  of  stock  from 
that  ot  late  seasons,  amounting  to  at  leatt  15  per  cent,  shows  a  farther  present  loss  on  the 
calculated  profits  of  this  farm  to  the  extent  of  £112, 10s." 
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We  addressed  the  following  circnkr  agricnliiiiists  ia  Seodaiidf  endosing 
letter  to  some  of  the  most  eminent    copies  of  the  above  statements : — 

I  "  EDUfBUBOHy  9th  December  18^9. 

^  SiA> — Wishing  to  publish  in  oar  2i£aguiae  aa  aocmate  a  statemeat  as  we  ooold 
obtain  of  the  real  condition  and  prospocts  of  agrionltore  in  Scotland  at  prwwaty  we 
faayo  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  correspondence  en  the  snbjeet  with  Tarious 
gentlemen  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

''  The  enclosed  statements  of  the  working  of  a  fiirm,  and  the  quantity  and  yalne  at 
present  prices  of  the  produce,  haye  been  drawn  out  by  Mr  Watson,  Keillor^  Forfar- 
shirOj  and  Mr  Dudgeon,  Spylawj  near  Kelso,  assisted  by  Bir  StephenSj  aathor  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Farm.'* 

''At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  '  we  write  to  ask  whether  you  wHI  consent 

to  allow  us  to  iSiz  your  name  to  these  statements,  as  attesting  their  aoenraey,  to  the 
best  of  your  experience,  in  farming.  If  it  strikes  yon  that  in  any  of  these  statements 
the  profits  are  either  orer  or  under  estimated,  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
pointing  out  where  you  think  the  error  lies.  Any  correotipn  you  may  make  we  shaS 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  all  of  the  abore-meniioned  gentlemen,  with 
whose  names,  as  competent  judges  of  the  working  of  a  fkrm,  you  are  pn^bly 
acquainted. 

*'  We  shall  feel  fhrther  obliged  by  your  making  any  remarks  that  may  oeevr  to  yon, 
and  stating  any  facts  that  hare  come  within  your  own  observation,  onr  only  wish 
being  to  get  as  near  the  truth  as  may  be.  The  article  in  the  Magazine,  into  which  this 
atte^ed  statement  will  be  introduced,  is  founded  upon  the  facts  that  we  haye  been  able 
to  gather  in  the  course  of  somewhat  extended  inquiries  by  onzeelTes,  or  lallier  by 
friends  on  whose  knowledge  of  agriculture  we  could  safely  rely. 

''  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  any  answer  you  may  think  proper  to  this  appliea- 
tion,  within  a  week  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  yon  can,  as  we  haye  rery  Httle  time  to 
get  eyerything  into  order  for  publication  in  the  January  number  of  our 
We  are,"  &c. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  given 

ns  permission  to  use  their  names,  as 

attesting  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 

Mid'Loihian — ♦ 

Thomas  Sadleb,  Norton  Mains, 

Ratho. 
East-Lothian^^ 
John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  Had- 

dington. 
Andrew     Howbex,    Lawhsad, 

Frestonklrk. 
Feter    Eonalbson,     Moreham 

Mains,  Haddington. 
Wm.   Tod,    Elphinstone  Tower, 

Frestonkiri:. 
Berunckshire — 
BoBT.  Hunter,  Swinton  Quarter, 

Coldstream. 
Wm.  Dove,  Wark,  Coldstream, 

attests  Mr  Dudgeon's  only. 
RoBT,  NiSBET,  Lambden,  Green- 
law. 
Roxburghshire — 
R.  B.  Boyd,  of  Chenytrees,  Yet- 

holm^ 
NicoL  Milne,  Faldonside. 
Wm.  Broad,  Clifton  Hill,  Kelso. 
Fred.  L.  Rot,  of  Nenthom,  EeLso. 
James      Robebton,      lAdyrigy 
Kelso. 


ments,  to  the  best  of  thdr  esperieaoei 

in  farming : — 

Fifeshire — 

James  B.  Fernie,  of  KHmnx. 
John  Thomson,  Craigie,Leadiar8. 
Forfarshire — 

Alexander    Geekie,    Baldow- 

rie,  Coapar- Angus. 
David  Hood,  Hatton,  Glammis. 
James  Adamson,  Middle  Drama, 

Brechin. 
Wm.  Ruxton,  Famell,  Btedun. 
Aberdeenshire — 

Robert    Walker,     Portleithen 

Mains,  Aberdeen. 
John     Hutchison,     Monynxy, 

Peterhead. 
Robt.  Simpson,  Cobairdy,  Hnntly. 
William  Hay,  Tinydedc,  Ellon. 
William  M^Combie,   Tmyfoar, 

Aberdeen. 
Elginshire — 

Feter  Browk,  linkwood,  Elgin. 


J.  Garland,  Gainit<ni. 

R.  Barclay  Allardtob,  of  Ury , 

Stonehaven. 
James   Faijconsb,  Balnakettle, 

Fettereaim. 


*  The  statistief  of  Mid^Lothiui  appear  in  aaother  paga.    Tlwy  are  attested  bj 

seyeral  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  ooanty. 
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We  fortber  sabjoiii  extracts  from  men,  containing  remarkB  or  sngges- 
the  letters  of  several  of  these  gentle-    tions  about  the  statements : — 

^  I  WM  fiiToved  with  7<nir  letter  and  enelorare  of  the  8th  inBt.  I  liaTe  gone 
caieftkUy  ofor  the  vtatemeats  of  the  working  of  a  farm,  and  the  qnantitj  and  ralne, 
at  present  prices^  of  the  produee^all  of  which  appear  to  me  to  he  fiurly  stated.  I 
haT«  drawn  np  a  etatement  of  the  returns  of  prodaoe  of  a  400  aore  farm  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  whieh,  if  it  meets  your  approraly  yon  are  at  Uherty  to  publish  along  with 
the  othem.  The  prioes  of  the  grain  which  I  hare  assumed  are  in  some  <nf^an^^Mi 
higher  than  those  of  Messn  DndgiM>n  and  Watson;  but  I  think  this  can  be  explained, 
by  the  tern  being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  best  market." — (Taoms  Sad* 
ucn,  Norton  Mains,  Ratho.) 

'^  1  am  in  reoeipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  8th  eurrent,  inclosing  statements  by  Tarioos 
eminent  agrioaltnristsiy  showing  the  difference  between  times  past  and  to  oome  for 
formers.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  these  gentlemen;  and  consider  their  Taluation  of 
produce  and  price  to  be  aTsrage  and  just :  although  we  are  not  at  present  realising 
the  prices  quoted,  yet  it  is  fair  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  this  year  for  the  fiill 
«rop  wheaf— (AifDUEW  Hownsn,  Lawhead,  Prestonkirk.) 

^  On  looking  orer  the  statements  you  handed  me  of  the  compantire  ralue  of  fiurm 
produce,  imder  protection  and  free-tiade  prices,  as  drawn  up  by  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  my  flnt  impression  wae,  that  they  had  fixed  the  protection  price  of  grain 
too  high;  but  on  tuking  the  average  prices  of  my  own  sales  of  the  different  kinds  of 
giaiu,  as  entered  in  my  corn-book,  from  crop  1827  to  that  of  1845, 1  find  they  are  not 
beyond  what  I  have  actually  received  during  that  period.  The  only  points  in  which 
I  differ  from  these  gentlemen's  statements  are  in  the  rents  fixed  by  them  for  land 
yielding  the  crops  Uiey  mention,  which  in  my  opinion  should  not  be  less  than  35s.  per 
acre,  and  £1000  might  be  taken  from  the  sum  put  down  as  necessary  for  floating 
capital  by  Mr  WatMu;  and  I  think,  upon  an  UTerage  of  years,  that  £50  should  cover 
the  lo68  ii  live  stock.  These  alteratiims  I  have  suggested  would  make  no  material 
change  in  the  calculations,  which,  in  the  main  particulars,  1  hold  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect."—(RomniT  NiSBvr,  Lambden,  Greenlaw.) 

**  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  agricultural  statements,  and  have  care- 
Iklly  examined  them,  especially  Mr  Dudgeon's,  as  being  the  one  with  which  I  am 
beet  acquainted.  I  have  tested  its  various  items,  and  have  found  them  generally  cor- 
rect, and  in  agreement  with  my  own  practical  experience.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  I  consider  too  low — ^viz.,  the  allowance  of  barley  for  seed  and  servants.  Mr 
Dudgeon,  I  believe,  usee  a  drill-sovring  machine,  and,  by  that  means,  will  save  about 
one  bushel  of  seed  per  aore ;  but  as  this  mode  of  sowiog  has  not  come  into  general 
use,  the  following  is  what  is  commonly  found  necessary —  Bmheif. 

40  acres,  at  S  bushels,  .  120 

7  semnts,  at  18  bushels,  ...  126 

246 

From  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  consenting  to 
the  use  of  my  name  in  connexion  with  it." — (Wiluam  Broad,  Clifton  Hill,  Kelso.) 

*^  Having  for  several  years  fkrmed  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelso,  and  of  a  description 
somewhat  simiUr  to  that  described  by  Mr  Dudgeon,  Spy  I  aw,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  agree 
«sa6iitially  with  the  statement  subscribed  by  him.  It  exhibits,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  returns  of  such  a  farm  when  in  good  condition,  and  of  the  necessary 
expensee  attending  the  working  and  keeping  it  in  good  order.  In  many  cases,  a 
modi  larger  ram  has  been  expended  in  improvements,  but  that  would  probably  make 
DO  great  difference  in  the  result;  for  while  the  occupier  would  have  a  larger  sunk 
capital  to  draw  out  of  the  land,  he  would  probably  have  a  smaller  rent  to  pay.  I 
may  remark,  that  even  where  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  or  does  not  require 
it,  there  is  usually  a  huge  ram  rank  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease  in  liming,  for  I 
consider  that  almost  all  land  in  this  district  would  require  to  be  limed  during  tho 
cnrrency  of  a  lease,  in  order  to  yield  fhll  crops." — (Fred.  L.  Rot,  Nenthom,  Kelso.^ 

**  I  think  Mr  Dudgeon  makes  too  little  allowance  for  stock  and  insurance,  (£50.) 
Mr  Watson's  allowB  double,  (£100,)  which  is  low  enough.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
here  have  lost  tnm  £200  to  £300  by  pleuro-pneumonia  upon  cattle  alone,  independent 
«f  other  etoek.  I  also  think  they  are  both  wrong  in  the  average  quantity  of  grain 
grown.  It  may  be  done  upon  a  farm  of  good  land,  in  high  condition,  but — I  mean 
taking  a  whole  county — it  is,  I  think,  above  the  mark.  For  example,  1836, 1837, 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841,  being  six  years  running,  vrith  as  fine  appearance  of  wheat  as  I 
crer  grew,  I  did  not  average  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  64  lb.  to  65  lb. 
per  imperial  bushel,  in  theee  six  years.  I  considered  my  loss  equal  to  2000  bolls  wheat 
below  a  fkir  crop,  all  in  consequenoa  of  the  fly,"— (Johh  Tbomsok,  Graigiei  Leochirs.) 
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"^  I  hare  carefully  looked  over  Mr  Watson's  statement^  and  I  think  that  his  cal- 
culations are  yery  correct,  and  agree  entirely  with  my  experience^  except  in  regard 
to  the  profits  upon  stock,  which  I  think  he  has  rather  overrated,  as  the  price  of  stock 
is  falling  every  week.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  out  a  separate 
statement." — (David  Hood,  Hatton,  Glammis.) 

"  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  the  aoooraoy  of 
the  statements  in  yonr  enclosed  proof-sheet,  I  have  to  state  that,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, I  generally /concur  with  the  statement  drawn  by  Mr  Watson  as  to  the 
results;  though,  I  think,  that  as  a  deduction  of  £20  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  live- 
stock has  been  made  in  the  free-trade  account,  a  like  percentage  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  stated  for  casualties  in  the  charge,  thus  making  the  loss  under  free 
trade  £20  less.  It  i^o  appears  to  me,  that  both  the  capital  invested,  and  the  amount 
received  for  crop  and  stock,  are  considerably  beyond  the  average  of  farming  capital 
and  proceeds  in  Strathmore  and  the  eastern  district  of  Forfarshire;  but  as  the  state- 
ment is  headed  as  *'  under  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,"  of  course  the  amounts 
must  be  different,  and  therefore  are  acceded  to. 

**  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  depreciation  of  £20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  live- 
stock, which  has  taken  place  this  year,  ought  only  to  be  deducted  from  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  present  prices  might  be  considered  equal  to  what 
we  had  been  receiving  previously  to  the  opening  up  the  southern  markets. 

"  In  my  own  case,  the  rent  is  considerably  lower  than  that  assumed,  as  I  occupy 
a  large  proportion'of  unequal,  inferior  soil,  which  I  have  drained  at  my  own  expense  ; 
and,  in  order  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  as  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment, I  have  hitherto  had  to  pay  at  least  £100  more  for  manure  than  what  seems  to 
be  allowed  for  under  the  title  '  expenses  of  management.' " — (William  Ruxtoic« 
Famell,  Brechin.) 

**  I  received  yours  of  the  8th,  with  the  enclosed  statements  regarding  the  prospects 
of  agriculture,  and  as  this  was  a  plonghing-match  day,  (the  Buchan  district,)  I  de- 
ferred writing  you  until  I  should  also  show  it  to  several  experienced  farmers  for  their 
opinions,  and  we  all  consider  the  statements  as  near  as  may  be  correct." — (Jobm 
Hutchison,  Monyruy,  Peterhead.) 

**  I  have  examined  minutely  the  statements  drawn  np  by  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  and  have  compared  them  with  some  calculations  that  I  had  previously  made 
myself,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  my  name  to  be  affixed  to  them  as  attesting 
their  accuracy,  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  drawn  np 
leads  me  to  be  a  judge.  Had  I  had  time,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  furnished  you 
with  a  similar  comparative  statement  of  the  difference  likely  to  be  made  by  tree  trade 
in  onr  more  northern  climate,  where  we  cannot  raise  the  same  quality  of  grain,  and 
where  little  or  no  wheat  is  grown,  and  I  am  much  a/raid  U  would  not  have  been  $o 
favourable  to  farmert  as  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  are.  The  average  price  of 
what  has  been  sold  of  this  year's  crop,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Ekuiff,  is  not 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  Is.  8d.  per  bushel  for  oats,  and  28.  6d.  for  bear  or  barley." — 
(Robert  Simpson,  Cobairdy,  Huntly.) 

''  As  to  the  statements  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  the  items  appear  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  fairly  put.  My  only  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  £3000  put  down 
in  Mr  Watson's  statement  as  invested  capitaJ.  I  presume,  however,  he  includes  in 
this  draining  and  lime  sunk,  machinery,  implements,  horses,  &c.;  and,  considering  the 
valuable  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  Keillor  Farm,  I  would  not  regard  £5000 
as  at  all  too  large  an  estimate  for  capital  of  both  kinds.  As  to  the  considerable 
difference  in  profits  shown  in  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  that  might  be  accounted  for  in  many 
ways.  In  SOO-acre  fkrms,  with  equal  management  and  a  like  rent,  greater  differences 
will  be  induced  by  variations  in  the  soil  and  climate  alone. 

''  On  the  presumption  above  stated,  as  to  what  Mr  Watson  means  by  invested  capital, 
1  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing  you  to  affix  my  name,  as  attesting,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  statements  Nos.  I.  and  II." — (William 
M'CoMBiB,  TiUyfonr,  Aberdeen.) 

**  1  have  gone  over  the  respective  statements  with  much  care  and  anxiety,  and  have 
compared  the  different  items  entered  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  tiie  farm  by  both  gentle- 
men with  my  own  experience  in  such  matters,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  them  as  nearly  correct  as,  under  the  ciroumstonces,  they  could  be 
framed.  Were  I  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  a  farm  of  the  like  extent  in  this  countyi 
I  believe  the  result  would  be  still  leu  favourable  for  the  farmer,  because  if  we  have 
such  returns  as  are  stated  by  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  we  obtain  them  by  the 
application  to  our  land  of  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  manure  than  those  gentlemen 
seem  to  use."— {Pbtbr  Brown,  Linkwood,  Elgin.) 
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Some  of  the  genUemen  to  whom  we  den^s  letter  for  a  corroboration  as  to 

wrote,  whilst  entirely  ooncnrring  in  that  point.     That  there  should  be 

the  estimates  of  Messrs  Watson  and  some  difference  of   opinion  is  only 

Dadgeon,  have  not  authorised  us  to  natural,  when  the  variations  of  soil, 

affix  tiieir  names.    Only  three  gentle-  climate,  and  locality  are  considered ; 

men,  oat  of  nearly  fifty,  have  refused  but  we  think  it  will  generally  be  ad- 

their  assent  on  the  ground  of  difference  mitted,  that  the  ordeal  to  which  these 

of  opinion.    The  most  important  ob-  estimates  have  been  exposed,  without 

jection  specified  by  any  of  them  was,  exciting  more  challenge  than  we  have 

that  the  prices  of  grain  assumed  in  just  noticed,  is  a  tolerably  convincing 

Ko.   n.,  as   having  been  received  proof  of  their  general  accuracy, 

before    protection  was    withdrawn,  The  receipt  of  these  statements  has 

were  higher  than  those  warranted  by  induced  several  gentlemen,   in  dif- 

the  fiars'  prices  of  the  county.    Such  ferent  parts  of  the  countiy,  to  draw 

were,  however,  the  actual  prices  re-  up  fiirther  estimates  of  the  work- 

oeived  in  those  years  by  Mr  Dudgeon;  lug  of  farms  in  their  own  districts, 

and  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  and  these  documents  we  now  proceed 

the  extract  from  Mr  Nisbet  of  Lamb-  to  lay  before  our  readers — 

No.  m. 
Statement  of  iNCOinc  and  ExpsNDimBE  on  an  Aberdeenshire  farm  of  the 
ordinary  description,  taking  the  value  of  produce  at  an  average  of  a 
series  of  years — say  19 — ^previously  to  the  late  alteration  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  importation  of  com  and  cattle. — ^Extent,  250  acres. 

Annual  ExpsifDiTirRB. 
Bent  of  a  farm  of  250  acres  imperial,  at  £1,  Is.  per  acre^ 
InTested  capital,  £1000 — interest  at  10  per  cent, 
Floatiog  capital,  in  stock,  &c.,  £1800— interest  at  5  per  cent, 
Serraate'  wages,  per  annum, 
Bay-labonrers'  vrages,  &c, 


£262 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Bye-graas  and  clover  seeds. 
Tradesmen's  accounts. 
Public  burdens, 

Gasnal  losses  of  stock,  and  partial  insurance, 
Expenses  in  driring  grain  and  extraneous  manures,  in  the  shape  of 
tolls,  Ac.,  with  necessary  expenses  at  markets, 

Total  expenditure,  .  .  £741  10    0 

Annual  Incohs. 
250  acres,  on  the  fiTC-C'Cnrse  rotation  : — 
In  oats — 80  acres,  at  6  qrs.  per  acre,    480  qrs. 
Deduct  for  seed,  .        60  qrs. 

Do.  for  horses,  meal,  &c.,  1 20    „ 

180   „ 

Oats  to  be  disposed  of,        .        300  qrs.  at  21s.  ^£81 5    0    0 

In  barley — 20  acres,  at  54  qrs.  per  acre,  110  qrs. 
Deduct  for  seed,  malt,  &c.,         .  15    „ 

Barley  to  be  disposed  of,     .  95  qrs.  at  298.  »  187 

Realised  from  cattle  fed  on  100  acres  of  grass  and 
50  acres  of  turnips,  .  .  .  • 

Total  income, 

Profit—or  return  for  labour,  skill,  and  risk  of  capital, 

Incokb  under  Free-trade  Prices. 

Oats,  300  quarters,  at  14s.  per  quarter. 

Barley,  95  quarters,  at  208.  per  quarter. 

And— on  the  supposition  that  no  reduction  of  the  price  of  fat  cattle 
is  to  take  place  on  account  of  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
animals— let  us  take  the  receipts  from  cattle  fed  on  the  gross  and 
turnips  as  aboye,  Tiz.,      ...•••  400    0    0 

Total  income  nnder  free-trade  prices  of  grain,    .  .  £705    0    0 

VOL.  LXYU. — ^NO.  CGCCXI.  H 


187  15 
400  0 

0 
0 

852  15 
£111  5 

0 
0 

•     . 

1 

ES. 

•  • 

•  • 

£210  0 
95  0 
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0 
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Brought  forward,  £*rOS    9    0 

Expenditare  as  above,  Tiz.9         .  •  .  741  10    0 

Loss  per  annum,  .  .  .  .  •  £26  10    0 

Or,  adding  former  profit,  yiz.  as  above,   .  .  Ill     5    0 

Total  lees,  on  grain  alone,  by  free  trade,  •  .  £147  15    0 

I  consider  tlie  above  a  fair  statement  of  the  expenditure  and  income  on  a 
farm  in  the  lower  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  under  former  and  under  jHresent 
drcumstances.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  wheat  is  grown ;  but  the  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  from  this  source  the 
Aberdeenshire  farmer  expects  to  derive  a  large  proportion  of  his  returns.  Li 
the  comparison,  reference  is  had  solely  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  kinds 
of  grain  cultivated.  Whatever  decline  in  the  price  of  fat  cattle  may  arise 
from  free  trade,  will  fall  heavily  on  the  fanners  of  this  district ;  and  the  re- 
duction of  income  thus  occasioned  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  amount  of  loss 
shown  above. 

JAMES  .HAY, 
Little  Ythsie,  IZth  December  1849. 

Havhig  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  adual  aeooants 
of  income  and  expenditure  on  various  farms,  I  can  confirm  the  substantial 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  above  statements,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Mr  Hay's 
statement  above,  referring  to  the  system  of  agriculture  with  whidi,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  we  are  most  conversant,  may,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
regarded  as  fair  and  just,  and  as  near  the  average  that  a  con^Mnaon  of  a 
number  of  individual  cases  would  indicate,  as  it  can  be  made. 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  many  cases  of  calculations — more  especially  in  these 
in  which  certain  assumptions  have  to  be  made — it  is  quite  possible,  even  with 
a  show  of  fairness,  to  bring  out  by  means  of  figures  almost  any  result  that 
may  be  desired ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  statements,  the 
same  assumptions  (if  they  can  be  regarded  as  such)  are  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  comparison,  with  the  exception  of  the  prices  at  which  agricultural  produce 
is  taken ;  and  it  is  submitted  with  confidence  that  these  are  neither  made 
higher  in  the  one  case,  nor  lower  in  the  other,  than  experience  warrants. 

W.  HAY, 

TiLLTDESK,  Hth  December  lSi9. 

No.  IV. 

Estimated  Value  of  the  produce  upon  a  farm  in  Roxburghshire  of  500  acres, 
managed  according  to  the  five-shift  rotation,  thus : — 
200  acres  of  com  crop. 
200     „      of  grass. 
100     „      of  turnips. 

500 

It  is  here  assumed  that  there  are  no  local  advantages,  the  whole  green  crops 
being  consumed  upon  the  farm  by  sheep  and  cattle. 

I.  PnoDrcE  OP  Corn  Crops. 

Bush.  Biish.  Bash. 

Oats,      100  acres,  at  48,  =  4800,  off  2400,  leaves  for  sale,  2400 
Wheat,    60      „     at  38,  =  1 980,  off    180,  „  1800 

Barley,    40      „     at  42,  =  16Sp,  off   340,  „  1340 

Average  Value  during  the  ten  years  preceding  Crop  1848. 
2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  3s.,  .  .  .  £360 

1800      „       of  wheat,  at  78.,  ...  630 

1340      „       of  barley,  at  48.,  ...  268 

1253     0     0 

Value  of  grass  and  turnips,  .  .  .  .         800    0    o 


Total  amount  of  produce  sold,  ....    ^£2058    0     0 
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Brought  forward,  2058    0    0 

Eap€»9e8  and  Beni — 
AbvoI  duDgw  tat  wages  and  tradmaMa'B  bills,  Su^  .     jfiiOO    0    0 

PahJio  umI  pariBh  burdeas, 45    0    0 

Amuial  outlay  for  extra  maBarea,         ....        150    0    0 

£5d5  0  0 

Capital  sank  upon  improvements,  £2500,  at  10  per  cent,      250  0  0 
Yaiiw  of  stock  and  crop,  forming  a  floating  capital  of  £2000, 

at  5  per  cent  per  annum, 100  0  0 

Insurance  of  stock  ag^nst  deaths  and  other  casnalties,  50  0  0 


995    0    0 


£1063    0    0 
Rent,       .        .        .        800    0    0 


Teaant's  profit,       .     £2S3    0    0 

Estimated  Value  of  the  same  amonnt  of  produce  at  the  present  rate  of 

prices : — 

2400  hnahels  of  oats,  at  2s., £240    0    0 

1800       „     of  wheat,  at  58., 450    0    0 

ISiO       „     of  harley,  at  2s.  9d.,  ....        214    5    0 


£904 


Yalae  of  grass  and  turnips,         ...  700  0  0 

Total  amount  of  produce,  £1604  5  0 

Amount  of  expenses,  as  above,       995  0  0 

£609  5  0 

Rent,         .        .        .        800  0  0 


Tenant's  loss,    .  £191  15    0 

Value  of  produce  by  1st  estimate, £2118    0    0 

Do.  by  2d       do.,  1615  10    0 


Difference,        .        .      £502  10    0 

The  total  amonnt  of  capital  invested  is  £4500,  of  which  £2500  is  sunk  upon 
improYements.  According  to  the  first  estimate,  the  annaal  re^mn,  exclusive 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  repayment  of  the  sam  sunk,  would  be  £548,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  ^  per  cent.  According  to  the  second  estimate,  the 
annual  return  would  be  £45,  lOs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  same  snm. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  my  name  to  be  affixed  to  Mr  Dudgeon's  statement, 
as  attesting,  in  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  accuracy  of  it. 

My  estimates  and  his  very  nearly  correspond ;  but  as  every  one  has  his  own 
method  of  making  np  such  statements,  I  take  the  liberty  of  handing  along  with 
it  this  detail  of  my  own. 

In  aU,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  value  of  live  stock,  or  produce  of  grass 
and  turnips,  we  nearly  agree ;  and  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for,  be- 
cause no  part  of  farm  produce  varies  so  much  in  its  return  as  that  of  the  live 
stock.  Upon  SQch  a  farm  as  that  which  is  taken  as  an  example,  sheep  and 
cattle  are  not  wholly  reared  upon  the  farm,  but  part  are  bought  in  to  fatten  ; 
hence  the  returns  depend  upon  three  cuxnmstances^ — 1st,  upon  the  crops  of 
turnips  and  grass  being  less  or  more  abundant ;  2d,  upon  the  price  of  lean  stock ; 
and,  3d,  upon  the  price  of  fat.  While,  therefore,  the  butcher  market  may  be 
very  high,  the  feeder  may  not  necessarily  be  well  paid, — and  hence,  in  making 
up  returns  nnder  this  head,  a  correct  average  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  and  as 
there  must  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  practical  men  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  think,  for  publication,  Mr  Dudgeon's  method  of  stating 
the  retoms  in  one  sttm  is  preferable  to  giving  them  in  detail. 

JAS.  ROBERTON, 

Ladyrxo,  nth  Dec.  1849. 
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No.  V. 
Statement  of  the  Annual  Chabge  against,  and  Returns  from,  a  400  impe- 
rial acre  Farm  in  Mid-Lothian— on  an  average  often  years  previous  to  nree 
trade  in  com  and  cattle ; — with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Retnms  of 
Produce  from  the  same  farm  under  the  present  free-trade  measures  affect- 
ing agriculture.    The  farm  alluded  to  is  managed  on  the  four-course  shift 
— ^the  whole  straw,  turnips,  and  dover  being  consumed  on  it,  and  an  ave* 
rage  number  of  stock  fattened. 
Bent  of  farm,  400  acres  at  458.  per  acre,      .... 
Interest  on  sunk  and  floating  capital^  .... 

Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen's  accounts,  extra 
manures,  grass  and  cloTer  seeds,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Casualties  in  stock,  and  fire  insurance,         .... 
Public  and  parish  burdens,  ..... 

Total  yearly  charge,  .  .       £2037    0    0 

To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  230  acres  com  crop, 
10  acres  potatoes,  and  the  profits  from  live  stock  as  follows : — 
100  acres  oats,  at  48  bushels  per  impe- 
rial acre,  .  .  4800 
Less  for  seed,  serrants'  meal,  and 

horses.  .  .  2004 

Learing  for  sale,        2796  at  8s.  3d.,  £454    7    0 

70  acres  wheat,  at  32  bushels  per  acre,  2240 
Less  for  seed,  .  .  220 

Learing  for  sale,       2020  at  7s.,  707    0    0 

80  acres  barley,  at  48  bushels  per  acre,  1440 

Less  for  seed,  .  .  100 

Leaving  for  sale,        1840  at  4s.,  268    0    0 

30  acres  beans,  at  40  bushels  per  acre,    1200 
Less  for  seed,  .  .  110 

Leaying  for  sale,        1090  at  4s.  6d.,    245    5    0 

Produce  bf  10  acres  potatoes,  after  deducting  seed,  100    0    0 

Profits  from  liye  stock  fed  upon  60  acres  turnips  and 

100  acres  grass,        ....  550    0    0 

Total  return,        .  £2324  12    0 


2324  12    0 

Profit,  .  £287  12    0 

The  like  qnantit  ies  of  disposable  grain,  taken  at  the  present  prices, 

fetch  as  follows: — 
^796  bushels  oats,      @  2s.  4d.,    .  .  .  £326    4    0 


479  15  0 

201  0  0 

177  12  6 

100  0  0 

550  0  0 


2020      ...     wheat,  @  4s.  9d., 
1340      ...     barley,  @  3s.  Od., 
1090      ...     beans,   @  8s.  8d., 
10  acres  potatoes, 
Add  profits  from  live  stock. 

Total  returns,      .  £1834  11     6^ 

Sum  chargeable  as  above  against  the  fkrm,  .  203700 

202    8    6 
Leaving  the  farmer  short,  for  rent,  capital,  and  expenses 

of  management,        .,...,  202    8    6 

Total  loss  annually  incurred,  £490    0    6 

THOs.  SADLER, 
Norton  Mains,  lith  Deomber  1849. 
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No.  VI. 
Valuation  of  Produce,  and  Expense  of  Makaqememt  of  a  Farm  of  820 
Scots  acres,  situated  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of 
seven  years  previous  to  potato  failure  in  1846,  and  farmed  according  to 
the  four-shift  rotation,  the  straw  being  sold  in  Edinburgh,  and  dung 
bought.  The  produce  is  a  fair  average  of  the  best-managed  f^rms  within 
five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  from  which  the  average  is  taken. 
The  prices  noted  are  what  were  realised,  being  about  Ss.  6d.  per  qr. 
Bhore  the  average  prices  of  the  county,  and  the  expense  of  management 
charged  is  what  was  actually  paid. 

Acrei.  £    i.  <f. 
50  Potatoet,at£2per  Scots  acre,  100    0  0 

30  Turnip,  at  4s.  per  do.,  6    0  0 

J 1 50  Wheat,  23  qn.  at  60s.,  69    0  0 

30  Barley,  14  qrs.  at  35s.,  24  10  0 

50  Pasture,  at  l7s.  per  acre,  42  10  0 

30  Hay,  at  15s.  per  do.,  22  10  0 

80  Oats,  at  40  qrs.  at  28s.,  56    0  0 


£  $.  d, 

50  Potatoes,  at  £17per  acre,        850  0  0 

30  Tnniip,  at  £16  per  do.,  480  0  0 

50  Wheat,  5  qrs.  per  acre,  at  58s. 

per  qr.,  .  .  725  0  0 

30  Barley,  7  do.  do.,  at  34s.  do.,  357  0  0 
50  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  Scots 

aet«,  .  .  .  200  0  0 

30  Hay,  at  £7  per  do.,      .  210  0  0 

80  Oftto,  7i  qrs.  per  acre,  at  26s. 

per  qr.,  .  780  0  0 

320 

Produce  of  straw  sold,  450  0  0 

Maaure  made  on  the  farm  from 

horses,  &c.,   .  .  80  0  0 


1 


Value  of  produce. 
Expense  of  management, 

Profit,    . 


4132 
4025 


0  0 
17  6 


£106    2  6 


[We  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  that 
this  case  is  peculiar.  It  is  that  of  a 
first-dass  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  attested  by  men  of  the 
same  stan<Sng  as  its  tenant,  and  si- 
milaily  situated ;  the  average  of  the 
produce  is  very  high,  and  the  rent 
corresponding.  Mr  Gibson,  the  tenant 
fanner,  has  taken  the  details  of  the 
following  statement  from  his  books ;  so 
that  it  becomes  of  much  value,  as 
showing  the  statistics  of  farming  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland.  In  estimating  the 
productiveness  of  this .  farm  by  the 
extent  of  the  yield,  our  English 
readers  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is 
divided  by  the  Scots  and  not  the  impe- 
rial acre  as  in  the  other  estimates,  the 
former  being  one-fifth  larger.  It  will 
be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
yield  of  this  farm  is  extraordinary.] 


320 


0 
0 


32  0  0 

216  0  0 

65  0  0 

165  0  0 

96  0  0 


50  acres  potatoes,  34  tons  per 

acre,  horse  and  cow  manure 

driven  from  Edinburgh,  at 

6s.  per  ton,    .  .  510    0  0 

30  acres  turnip,  30  tons  do.,  at 

4s.  per  ton,    .  .  180    0  0 

Keep  of  15  horses,  at  £28  per 

annum,  .  420    0 

Do.  of  1  riding  horse,  do.,        28    0 
Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per 

annum,        .  • 

Do.     8  ploughmen,  at  £27 

per  do.,  .  . 

Do.      2  labourers  at   lOs., 

and  1  boy  at  5s.  per  week. 
Outdoor  women-workers  per 

annum,  .  • 

Reaping  160  acres  com  crop, 

at  I2S.  per  acre,         . 
Wages  or  extra  men  securing 

crop. 
Cutting  30  acres  hay,  at  3s.  9d.,  5 
Cutting  hedges,  and  keeping 

fences,  gates,  and  houses  in 

repair,  .  . 

Smith  work,  per  annum, 
Carpenter  work,  do.,     . 
Veterinarj  surgeon,  do.. 
Saddler  work,  do.. 
Millwright,  engineer,  mason, 

and  sUter^s  accounts,  10    0  0 

Coals  for  steam-engine,  and 

steaming  and  bruising  horse 

food,        .      :        12  00 

Annual  loss  on  live  and  dead 

stock,  from  death  and  tear 

and  wear,      .  .  90    0  0 

Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing 

expenses,       .  . 

Insurance, 
Poor-rates  and  statute-labour, 

frevious  to  passing  of  New 
•oor  Law,     .  .  30  17 

Assessed  taxes  and  income  tax,  19  18 
Interest  on  £  1 500  capital,  sunk 

in  permanent  improvements, 

at  10  per  cent,  .  150    0  0 

Interest  on  floating  coital  of 

£2000,  at  5  per  cent,  100    0  0 

Rent  of  320  Scots  acres,  at 

£4 10s.  per  acre,       .  1440    0  0 


13 


10 
35 
22 

7 
17 


0 
12 


0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 
6 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Expense  of  management,  £4025  1 7  6 
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Valuation  of  Produce  and  Expenses  of  Management  of  the  same  Fann,  for  Crop 
1849 :  aa  the  Wheat  crop  is  considered  to  be  the  best  we  faavie  had  in  the 
district  since  1835,  every  allowance  is  made  for  this  in  estimating  the  produce. 
The  Oat,  Barley,  and  Bean  crops  are  under  an  average,  but  are  charged  at 
average  quantities;  the  prices  noted  are  what  are^being realised.  In  the  expense 
of  management  Ml  allowance  is  made  in  every  item  affocted  by  present  prices, 
except  the  seed,  which  is  diarged  as  paid  for  at  seed  time :  had  it  been  charged 
at  present  piioes,  there  wonkl  Mi  to  be  deducted  from  expense  of  management 
a  sum  of  £28. 

•A-crea.  Acres. 

25  Potatoes,  supposing  them  to 

be  souad,  at  £20,      . 
35  Tuiuipe,  at  £14, 
20  Beans,  5  qrs.  per  acre,  at  26& 


per  qr., 
45  ^  heat,  6  qrs.  per  acze,  at  S8s. 

perqt. 
Z5  Barley,  7  qrs.  per  Acre^  at  23i. 

per  qr., 
50  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  acre, 
30  Hay,  at  £5,  10s.  per  acre, 
80  Oats,  7^  qtk  per  acre,  at  18i. 

per  qr., 


500 
490 

130 

513 

281 
200 
165 


00 
0  0 

0  0 

00 

15  0 
0  0 
00 


(25  Potatoes,  at  £4  per  Scots  acre, 
'35  ~ 


£ 


20 


540    0  0 
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Produoe  of  straw,  sold  at  pre- 
sent prices,    . 
Manure  made  on  the  Farm, 


400 
70 


0  0 
0  0 


Talue  of  Produce,  .        £3,289  15  0 
Expense  of  Management,  3,786  14  0 


Loss,  . 

Annual  Pmfit 
to  1846,  . 


previous 


£496  19  0 
£106    2  6 


Loss  ineurred  by  difference 
of  price  wider  free-traiUy    £603    1  6 


Turnips,  at  5s.  per  acre. 
Beans,  1 2A  qrs.,  at  34b.,  per  qr.,  price 
at  seed  time, 
45  Wheat,  20  qrs.,  at  62s.,        do., 
QQ  ,35  Barley,  17^  qrs.,  at  338.,     do., 
50  Pasture,  at  14e.  per  acre,     de., 
30  Hay,  at  12s.  do,,  do., 

.80  Oats,  40  qrs.,  at  22s.  per  qr.,  do.. 


100 

0  0 

8  15  0 

21 

5  0 

62 

0  0 

28  17  6 

as 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

44 

0  0 
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25  acres  potatoes,  30  tons  per  sere, 

horse  and  cow  manure,  driven  from 

Edinburgh,  at  5s.  per  ton,      . 
20  acres  beans,  20  tona  manure  per 

acre,  at  5s.  per  ton,    . 
35  acres  turnips,  25  tons  do.,  at  3s.  6d. 

per  ton,  •  •  • 

Guano  and  other  exta  manax«8  implied 

to  turnip,  potato,  and  other  crops. 
Keep  of  15  horses,  at  £22  per  annum. 
Keep  of  1  riding  horse,  do.,       . 
Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per  annum, 
Do.         8  ploughmen,  at  £25  per  do.,  200 
Do.         2iab«wu«n,atdi.«adi,and 

1  boy  5s.  per  week,      • 
Outdoor  vromen  workers,  per  annum. 
Reaping  160  acres  com  crop,  at  lOs.  6d. 

per  acK,         .  •  ■ 

Wages  of  exta  flsen  secaring  crop. 
Catting  30  aerH  hay,  «t  3t.  per  now. 
Catting  hedces,  and  keeping  fences^ 

gates,  and  nouses  in  repair,    . 
Smith  work,  per  ammm, 
CarpenterlB  work,  do.,  • 

VeterittsrysuxgeBn,  dfl.^ 
Saddler  work,  do., 
Millwrisht,   engineer,   mason,  and 

slater  s  accounts. 
Coals  for  steam  engine,  and  steaming 

and  braising  horsee^  food. 
Annual  loaa  on  Irve  and  dead  atook, 

from  dmtb  and  tear  and  wear, 
ToUa,  custom,  and  maiketuig  expen- 

SOS,       •  •  •  • 

Insurance,  ... 

Poor  lates  and  sMuto  isioovr  bmmt 

New  Poor  Law, 
Assessed  taxes  and  income  tax, 
Intenst  on  £1500  capital,  sunk  in 

permanent  improvements,  at  10  per 

cent,  .  .  . 

Interest  on  floating  capital  of  £2000, 

at  5  per  cent, 
Bent  of  320  acres,  at  £4,  10s.  per 

acre,  .  .  .        1,440 


187  10  0 
100  0  0 
153    2  6 


125 

330 

22 

30 

200 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

59  16  0 
165  0  0 

«4  0  0 

iS  0  0 
4  10  0 

10 
85 
22 
7 
17 

0  0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

9B 

0  0 

25 
6 

0  0 
0  0 

54  0  O 

19  18  O 

150    0  O 
100    0  O 


o  o 


Expenses  of  Management,        £3,786  14   O 

JOHN  GIBSON, 
WooLMKT,  \%th  December  1849. 
fJoHtt  FiNNiB,  Swanston. 
Attested  by  <  Gkorob  Watson,  Libberton  Mains. 
(Alexander  Scott,  Craiglockhart. 
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Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high 
farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so 
as  to  pvodnce  eaormonsly  augmented 
croin,  at  a  large  additional  profit, 
coBfiider  the  a£ove  statistics  well. 
^Thkt  abr  ths  statistics  of  the 
tert  highkbt  fabming  in  scot- 
ijan>.  The  English  agricnltiirist  has 
been  taunted  for  his  backwardness 
in  not  adopting  the  improvements  of 
his  northern  neighbonr,  who,  with  a 
worse  dimate,  has  made  the  most  of 
the  soil.  Snch  has  been  the  language 
oaed  by  aom»  of  the  advocates  and 
iqMlogists  of  free  trade,  who  are  now 
urging  the  farmer  to  lay  out  more 
capitjd  in  draining  and  manures — as- 
snring  him  that,  by  doing  so,  the  re- 
turns will  far  exceed  the  interest  of 
the  outlay.  With  a  fine  disr^ard  for 
the  elemente  of  arithmetic,  they  insist 
tiiat  low  prices  can  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  his  success,  and  that  only 
exertion  and  enterprise  are  wanting 
to  raise  him  above  ttit  reach  of  foreign 
competition.  The  above  tables  exM« 
bit  the  experiment,  worked  out  to  its 
highest  point.  In  these  cases  capital 
iias  been  liberally  expended,  energy 
tailed  to  tiie  utmost,  and  every  means, 
which  science  can  devise  or  expe- 
lienoe  suggest,  called  into  active  ope- 
ration.  The  farmers  of  Mid-Lothian, 
Berwickshire  and  Forfarshire  may 
Mrly  diallenge  the  worid  in  point  of 
professioiial  attainments.  They  have 
done  all  that  man  can  do,  and  here  is 
file  reward  of  their  t<ML 

Supposing,  then,  that  hereafter  the 
permanent  prioe  of  wheat  were  to  be 
40s.  a  quarter ;  that  other  cereal  pro- 
duce remained  at  corresponding  rates; 
and  that  the  value  of  live  stock  did 
mot  diminish — pomts,  xipoii  all  of 
which  we  are  truly  more  than  scq)tical 
— ^it  wiU  foMow  that  high  fiurming, 
snch  as  is  at  present  practised  in  t£e 
best  agricidtural  districts  of  Scotland, 
cannot  by  possibility  be  carried  on. 
Ko  possible  reduction  of  rent  would 
suffice  to  enable  the  farmer  to  conti- 
nue bis  competition.  Such  a  fall  must 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  annihi- 
lating one  of  the  two  classes ;  for  the 
landlord,  burdened  as  he  is,  would 
eease  to  draw  the  means  of  main- 
tenance tnm  his  estate,  and  it  is 
^oestionable  whether  the  residue 
would  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  mortgages  and  preferable  burdens. 


To  the  people  of  Scotland  this  is  the 
most  vital  question  that  has  engaged 
their  attention  since  the  Union.  Our 
national  prosperity  does  not  depend 
upon  manufactures  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  that  of  England.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  our  wealth  arises 
directly  from  the  sml:  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  our  populatioii  de- 
pend upon  that  for  their  subsistence. 
Even  if  Manchester  statistics  were 
applicable  to  England,  the  case  is 
different  here.  If  the  prices  of  agri- 
cuHural  produce  should  continue  as 
low  as  at  present — and  we  cannot  see 
what  chance  exists  of  their  rising,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  tremendous  import 
— ^the  effect  upon  this  country  must  be 
disastrous.  Snch  prices  would  reduce 
Scotiand,  at  one  fell  swoop,  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland:  paralyse  the 
home  market  for  manufoetures ;  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  lower  the  revenue ;  augment 
the  poor-rates;  and  utterly  disorga- 
nise society.  And  yet  what  help  for 
it  ?  The  fanner  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  losing  several 
hnndreds  per  annum  by  cnteivation. 
Let  Mr  Watson's  statement  be  exa- 
mined, and  it  will  appear  that  the  en- 
terprising and  ddlfultenantof  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres,  in  the  best  com 
district  of  Forfar,  cannot  clear  bis  ex- 
penses unless  the  rent  of  the  land  is 
reduced  by  one- half,  and,  even  if  that 
were  done,  he  could  only  realise  a 
profit  of  sixpence  per  aero !  Such  a 
result,  we  fakly  allow,  would  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  incredible;  yetthero 
it  is — ^vouched  for  by  men  of  nrnnet 
diaracter,  and  high  reputation.  This 
is  the  extreme  case ;  but,  if  we  pass  to 
Berwickshnne,  we  shall  find  that  a 
reduction  of  half  the  rent  would  barely 
place  the  tenant  in  the  same  position 
whidi  he  occupied  previous  to  the 
withdrawal  of  protection.  Look  at 
No.  IV.,  and  the  result  will  appear 
worse.  Even  were  one  half  of  the 
rent  remitted,  the  profits  of  the  ten- 
ants, at  present  prices,  would  be  less 
by  £100  than  they  were  at  the  former 
rates  of  com.  Very  nearly  the  same 
results  will  be  brought  out,  if  we  cal- 
culate the  necessary  reductions  on  the 
rents  ofthe  Mid-Lothian  farms.  Lord 
Kinnalrd  may  see  in  those  tables  the 
fate  which  is  in  store  for  him ;  and  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  it  long,  even  by 
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inserting,  in  his  new  leases,  the  most 
stringent  stipulations   as  to  money 

Sayments  which  legal  ingenuity  can 
evise.  It  is  jnst  possible  that  ^^  men  of 
business  habits,*'  retired  shopkeepers, 
and  others  of  that  class,  may  be 
coaxed  and  persuaded  into  trying  their 
hands  at  a  trade  of  which  they  know 
literally  nothing.  They  may  be  in- 
cautious enough  to  put  their  names  to 
covenants,  not  conceiyed  according  to 
Mr  Caird's  liberal  principle,  and  so 
pledge  their  capital  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  bai'galn  which  common  sense  de- 
clares, and  experience  proves,  to  be 
preposterous.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  rent  must  be 
paid  out  of  capital,  a  process  which 
cannot  last  long;  and  the  unhappy 
speculator,  as  he  finds  his  earnings 
disappearing,  wiU  curse  the  hour  when 
he  yielded  to  the  delusion,  that  high 
farming  must  be  profitable  in  spite 
of  the  variations  of  price.  The  poor 
seamstress,  who  weekly  turns  out  of 
hand  her  augmented  number  of  im- 
proved shirts — ^and  who  lately,  though 
on  exceedingly  erroneous  principles, 
has  found  a  warm  advocate  in  the 
kind-hearted  Mr  Sydney  Herbert — 
has,  in  her  own  way,  tested  the  value 
of  the  experiment.  There  is  more  cot- 
ton to  be  shaped,  and  more  work  to  be 
done,  but  the  prices  continue  to  fall. 
She  makes  two  additional  shirts,  but 
she  receives  nothing  for  the  additional 
labour,  because  the  remuneration  for 
each  is  beaten  down.  The  free-trade 
tarififs  are  the  cause  of  her  distress,  but 
the  unfortunate  creature  is  not  learned 
in  statistics,  and  therefore  docs  not 
understand  the  source  of  her  present 
misery.  No  more,  probably,  do  the 
female  population  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced 
to  penury  some  years  ago,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen,  through  the  article 
of  straw-plait.  From  Lerwick  to  the 
Scilly  Isles,  the  poor  industrious 
classes  were  made  the  earliest  vic- 
tims. The  tiller  of  the  land  is 
liable  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
rules.  By  the  outlay  of  capital,  he 
forces  an  additional  crop,  but,  the 
value  of  produce  having  fallen,  his 
returns,  estimated  in  money,  are  just 
the  same  as  before.  If  the  mainte- 
nance of  rents  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  simply  upon  the 
supply  of  dupes,  we  are  afiraid  that 
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the  Whig  landlords  will  speedily  find 
themselves  in  a  sorry  case. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  treat  this 
question  as  if  Scotland  alone  were 
concerned.  The  English  agricnltoristt 
who  knows  that  strict  economy  is  the 
rule  in  northern  farming,  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  our  observadona 
have  even  greater  force  when  applied 
to  his  own  case.  It  would  have  beea 
presumption  in  us,  had  we  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  field  of 
illustration,  which,  however,  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  other.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  it  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, that,  if  high  farming  in  the  Lo- 
thians  or  on  the  Border  is  a  losing  trade, 
it  cannot  be  made  profitable  elsewhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  Britain. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  land- 
lord's question ;  and  we  find  Messrs 
Bright  and  Cobden,  with  more  than 
their  usual  malignity,  chuckling  over 
the  prospects  of  the  downfall  of  a  class 
which  they  honour  with  their  ranco- 
rous hatred.  They  do  not  affect  to 
disguise  the  pleasure  which  they  de- 
rive from  knowing  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  rents  are  being  paid  from 
the  farmer's  capital ;  and,  so  far,  they 
bear  important  testimony  to  the  tmth 
of  the  calculations  we  have  submitted. 
It  is  not  our  business  at  present  to 
diverge  into  ethics,  else  we  might  be 
tempted  to  hazard  a  few  observations 
on  the  brutal  and  nn-British  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  their  late 
harangues.  All  that  we  shall  do  now 
is  to  remark  that  they  are  trying,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  per- 
suade the  tenantry  of  Britain  that  this 
is  a  mere  landlords'  question ;  and  wo 
are  bound  to  confess,  that  such  writers 
as  Lord  Kinnaird  have  roatmally 
contributed  towards  fostering  this 
delusion.  A  very  little  consideration, 
however,  will  show  the  ntt-er  fallacy 
of  such  an  opinion ;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  good  sense  of  the  ten- 
antry of  Scotland  will  interfere  to 
prevent  them  from  being  led  astray 
by  the  devices  of  their  inveterate 
enemies. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
opinions  enunciated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Manchester  school,  at  their  late  ga- 
therings, their  view  resolves  itself  into 
this.  Abolish  the  rents,  and  agricul- 
ture will  go  on  as  before.  Little  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  show,  that  the 
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pit>x>08itlon,  even  were  it  admitted,  is 
bj  no  means  in  fiivonr  of  the  farmer. 
Our  exoelient  contemporary,  The 
Standard,  has  already  disposed  of  it 
In  a  single  sentence: — Wipe  off  the 
rents,  and  you  wipe  away  the  class 
which  heretofore  has  paid  the  rents, 
Mr  Brigbt  wonld  fain  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  fanners  that  thej  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  landlords, 
and  that  no  sofferiog  can  reach  them. 
Have  then  the  landlords,  in  most 
instances,  expended  nothmg  on  the 
soli?  Their  outlay  does  not  appear 
in  balance  sheets,  howeyer  large  may 
be  its  amount ;  but,  were  that  outlay 
added  to  the  farmer's  expenditure  of 
capital,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
eyen  without  rent,  at  present  prices, 
fuming  would  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
fitable. But  did  it  neyer  strike  Mr 
Bright  that,  failing  rents,  the  land- 
lords must  necessarily  take  their 
farms  into  their  own  hands,  as  indeed 
has  occurred  already  in  seyeral  dis- 
tricts of  the  country?  We  presume 
he  does  not  contemplate  a  quiet  con- 
fiscation of  estates — ^if  he  does,  con- 
fiscation will  not  stop  there.  We 
suppose  the  owner  must  still  haye  the 
opfci<ni  of  keeping  his  property ;  and 
if  so,  as  he  will  deriye  no  profit  from 
it  in  the  shape  of  rent,  he  must  either 
farm  it  himself,  or  act  as  labourer  on 
wages  under  a  fanner.  We  appre- 
hend there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  course  he  will  take,  when  driyen 
to  such  an  extremity.  As  a  body, 
tenant-farmers  will  cease  to  exist. 
They  may  go  to  Poland  if  they  please, 
and  employ  their  practical  skUl,  and 
such  remnant  of  capital  as  they  can 
saye  finom  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes, 
in  the  patriotic  task  of  growing  wheat 
cheiqier  than  before,  for  the  British 
manufacturing  market;  but  in  this 
country  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
room  for  them.  We  shall  be  thankful 
to  know  if  any  course  more  feasible 
can  be  suggested ;  but  indeed  in- 
genuity seems  to  be  at  fault,  and  the 
Free-traders  hardly  affect  to  conceal 
their  conyiction  that  such  must  be  the 
result.  The  following  extract  from  a 
leadmg  article  hi  the  Times  of  6th  De- 
cember, will  show  the  yiews  entertain- 
ed by  that  yery  influential  journal. 

**  If  any  landowners  or  tenants  are 
thoTovghly  persnaded  that,  nnder  the 
operation  of  firee  trade,  land  will  yield  no 
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rent  to  the  owner,  or  no  profit  to  the 
fkrmer,  let  them  dispose  of  their  land  or 
their  farms.    The  whole  world  lies  before 
them.     The   funds,   the    share-market, 
trades  and  manufactures  innumerable  and 
new  ones  every  day,  the  colonies,  the 
United  States,  the  Antipodes,  Europe, 
and  literally  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  is  open  to  the  enterprise  of  wealthy 
or  ingenious  men.    Those  who  regard  an 
English  landlord  or  yeoman  as  an  animal 
to  be  kept  in  a  hothouse  will  think  this 
Tory  cruel  adrice,  but  it  is  adrice  which 
nine-tenths  of  our  fellow-subjects  hare  to 
to  follow,  at  least  once  in  their  lives. 
The  law  of  change  is  impressed  on  the 
whole  face  of  society.    Man  improves  by 
being    transplanted   to   new  soils,  and 
grafted  on  new  stocks.    Why  should  not 
the  heroic  qualities  of  our  gentry  be  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  spread  of  ciyilisation,  religion, 
and  manners  1    Why  should  not  the  skill 
of  our  farmers  be  turned  to  account  in 
making  the  whole  earth  bring  forth  its 
full  px^uce  !  As  it  happens,  there  are  no 
classes  actually  concerned  in  the  material 
and  operations  of  industry  who  can  change 
their  place  with  so  little  difficulty  or  cost 
as  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  landowner  can  sell  his  estate,  and 
buy  another,  or  invest  the  money  in  the 
funds,  any  day  he  pleases.    The  tenant 
can  dispose  of  his  lease  and  his  stock 
without  much  sacrifice.    Can  an  attorney, 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, a  merchant,  a  retail  shopkeeper,  or, 
indeed,  any  commercial  or  professional 
person,  change  his  locality  ten  miles  with- 
out sacrificing  at  least  30  or  50  per  cent 
of  his  present  income !    Yet  many  such 
are  obliged  to  migrate,  and  resign  pre- 
sent income,  besides  all  the  other  losses 
involved  in  a  move,  in  the  mere  hope  of 
ultimately  improving  their  condition.  As 
for  our  agricultural  labourers,  who,  we 
are  often  told,  are  the  staple  of  our  popu- 
lation, for  many  years  the  whole  force 
and  pressure  of  our  social  institutions  has 
been  applied  to  compel  their  migration. 
Landlord,  tenant,  parson,  overseer,  and 
even  a  man's  own  fellow-labourers,  are 
all  in  a  conspiracy  to  elbow  him  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  sooner  he  yields  to 
that  pressure  the  better.    Why,  then, 
should  it  be  thought  a  hard  thing  to  give 
the  same  advice  to  the  landowner  and  the 
farmer!" 

So  write  the  Free-traders,  and  we 
wish  them  joy  of  their  argument. 
Henceforth,  then,  we  ought  to  aban- 
don all  foolish  scruples  connected 
with  home,  and  kindred,  and  coun- 
try—  all  national  considerations,  all 
the  ties  and  common  feelings  that 
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hitherto  have  held  Englishmen  to- 
gether I  Trnlj,  the  cause  which 
requires  snch  advocacy  as  this  mast 
be  in  a  desperate  condition.  Such 
language  however,  extravagant  and 
puerile  as  it  is,  has  some  extrinsic 
value ;  for  it  shows  us  the  utter  sel- 
fishness and  entire  disregard  of  the 
Free-traders  for  ev^ry  other  interest 
In  Britain  except  their  own. 

We  shall  probably  be  told  that  we 
are  alarmists.  It  is  no  new  charge 
against  ns.  The  same  thing  was 
said  when  we  denounced  the  policy  of 
government  towards  the  West  Indian 
interest,  and  also  when  we  fore- 
shadowed the  commercial  crisis  which 
overtook  us  in  1847.  One  exception 
may  be  taken  to  our  agricultural 
views,  on  the  groond  that  farms  have 
been  let  in  Scotland  without  any 
dimiiiation  of  rent.  We  allow  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  admit  that,  even 
during  the  bygone  year,  there  has  been 
<M>n8iderable  competition  for  farms; 
and  we  know  very  well  that  this  circum- 
atance  has  tended  to  allay  the  fears  of 
many.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  Nothing  more,  we  apprehend, 
than  that  the  farmer  is  most  reluctant 
to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  he 
has  been  bred,  and  in  which  his  capi- 
tal is  invested ;  and  that,  in  times  of 
notwioQsly  unsettled  and  vacUlating 
legislatton,  he  may  be,  perhaps,  too 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  another 
<:hange.  The  fact  that  some  farms,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  have,  of 
late,  brought  full  and  even  higher 
rents,  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
idea  that  present  engagements  can  be 
met.  It  does  not  follow  that  these 
will  continne  to  be  paid;  nor  do  the 
parties  themselves,  we  presume,  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, if  future  prices  are  such  as  we 
have  feH  constrained  to  reckon  them. 
We  have  seen  of  late,  in  other  mat- 
ters, how  easily  people  are  deceived 
by  sanguine  anticipations ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  lamentably  proved,  that 
it  is  often  long  before  disastrous  events 
produce  their  due  efifect  in  indicating 
^me  value.  I^  in  th«  less  intricate 
matter  of  railway  speculations,  we 
liave  seen  men  who  boasted  of  their 
anperior  infoimation,  involving  them- 
selves in  the  downward  course  of  these 
unfortunate  conoems,  under  the  idea 
tiiat  the  turning-point  of  depression 


had  been  attained,  and  that  pAdea 
profits  might  be  realised,  is  it  marvel- 
Ions  if  the  former  should  be  deoeived 
in  a  matter  which  has  been  so  mndi 
mystified,  and  which  his  predileolioBfl 
and  peculiar  position,  in  most  instaa- 
ces,  will  not  admit  of  his  viewmg 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  means  of  correct  la- 
formation  ?  His  education  and  habtts 
compel  him  to  endeavour  to  continiie 
his  occupation  at  all  hazards.  If 
once  he  abandon  his  calfing,  he  is  out 
of  a  situation  as  well  as  a  home.  It 
often  happens,  besides,  and  bow  it 
is  peculiariy  the  case,  ^at,  to  dispose 
of  Us  stocking — a  necessity  iBcumbent 
upon  the  loss  of  his  farm — is  to  make  s 
sacrifice  of  his  property.  At  present, 
live  stock  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
under  what  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  for  tiie  last  few  yean. 
Hence,  upon  such  a  vexed  queettion 
as  the  effects  of  the  com  laws,  modi- 
fied and  free,  have  become,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  in  his  donbt,  and  dark- 
ness, and  perplexity,  he  shoold  atreteh 
a  point  to  keep  possession  of  his  oooa- 
pation ;  trusting  that,  if  matters  ean- 
tinue  to  be  adverse,  his  landlord  will 
have  the  like  oommiBeration  for  him 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  testiff  for  hia 
neig^bonr,  who,  under  other  dLrcnm- 
stances,  is  also  writhing  beneath  the 
pressure.  Insachacaae,reatbeeQBie8 
altogether  a  question  of  chance,  left  to 
be  modified  and  oontrofled  by  after 
drcumstaaces. 

In  this  view  it  is  not  difficolt  to 
miderstand  why  ftnns  faUing  out  of 
lease  have  been  taken  at  rates  absurdly 
disproportioned  to  the  present  prioea 
of  agrienltBral  prodaoe.  Ask  any 
intelligent  fiarmer,  who  has  placed 
himself  in  this  position,  and  he  will 
frankly  confess  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  aaleaB 
some  very  material  diange  in  the 
valae  of  prodnoe  shall  take  place. 
How  shoald  he  think  otherwise?  Li 
the  better  districts  of  Scotland,  finm- 
ing  has  been  carried  so  high  that 
there  is  hardly  any  margin  left  for 
improveanent.  Up  to  a  certain  poiBt, 
tiie  soil  may  be  artifically  sdmnlatod; 
but,  that  point  ones  reached,  any 
further  t^plianees  beeome  positively 
hurtful,  and  defeat  the  intentions  of 
the  grower.  The  flower  of  onr  tea- 
antiy — ^the  men  whoee  exertions  ha^ 
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made  the  land  what  it  is — can  go  bnt 
a  little  way  fortiier.  ^or  can  the 
aeTereat  nuHratist  tax  them  with  a 
breach  of  probity  if  they  should  enter 
into  bargaina  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  laws,  they  cannot 
posfflblyfdifii.  The  legislatore  took  no 
aoooiiBt  of  them  when  it  abolished 
protection.  Parliament  dealt  with 
them  more  tyrannically  than  any 
iirespoBsible  moaarch  would  have 
dared  to  deal  with  a  people  far  less 
inteUigait  and  far  less  cognisant  of 
their  rights.  The  laws  have  ceased 
to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  mnlti- 
iade,  finaL  We  now  consider  them, 
and  most  jostly,  as  mere  make-shifts 
which  cannot  stand  against  the  pres- 
enre  of  a  well-OTgamsed  agitation; 
and  men  speculate  on  the  probability 
of  thdr  changes,  just  as  gamblers 
make  adyentures  on  the  probable 
fluctuations  of  the  funds.  Ko  man 
can  deny  that  such  is  the  case.  Free 
trade  is  in  the  ascendant  to-day: 
to-morrow,  protection  may  be  upper- 
mast.  A  sad  state  <^  things  truly ; 
but  such  aa  must  necessarily  occur, 
when  statesmen,  whose  heads  have 
grown  hoary  in  office,  desert  principle 
to  adopt  expediency,  and  repudiate 
the  projfesaiens  of  a  whole  lifetime,  for 
the  sake  of  outwittiag  their  political 
opponents.  Our  steadfast  conviction 
is,  that  unsettled  legislation  has  tend- 
ed more  than  anything  else  to  prevent 
an  immediate  depreciation  in  the  rents. 
Foater  gambling,  and  yon  create 
gambleiB.  Farms  are  now  taken  on 
speculation,  with  the  view,  not  to 
increaaed  production  of  the  land,  but 
to  further  changes  in  the  experimen- 
tal policy  of  the  nation. 

Bnt  in  reality  we  apprehend  that 
anch  cases  are  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rale.  We  have  heard  it  trumpeted 
•abroad  that  certain  farms  in  East 
Lothian  were  let  during  the  course  of 
last  jiear  at  an  advance.  We  have 
taken  pains  to  investigate  this  matter; 
and  we  ind  on  inquiry  that,  in 
mme  cases,  such  farms  have  been 
taken  by  new  mtn  of  little  agri- 
-cnltaral  experience.  Lord  Kinnaird 
may  be  glad  to  hear  this,  bnt  we  can- 
not view  it  in  the  light  of  an  en- 
eonragiag  symptom.  Others,  no 
donbt,  have  been  retaken,  (M-obably 
under  the  inflnence  of  such  considera- 
tions as  we  have  just  stated.  Again, 
we  find  that  some  farms  in  the  south 


of  Scotland  are  very  differently  situ- 
ated now,  than  they  were  before. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  system 
has  given  to  such  of  them  as  are  near 
stations,  advantages  which  were  en- 
joyed heretofore  by  such  farms  only 
as  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  towns;  and  in  this  way  their 
value  has  been  increased.  But  it  is 
quite  evident,  that,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary fallacy  lurks  in  the  tables 
which  we  have  given  above — unless 
the  leading  practical  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  are  either  possessed  by  some 
monstrous  arithmetical  delusion,  or 
banded  in  some  organised  conspiracy 
to  mislead  the  public  mind — no  ex- 
ceptional case  can  be  admitted  as  of 
any  weight  whatever  in  determining 
the  general  question.  On  the  part  of 
ourselves,  and  of  our  correspondents, 
we  not  only  invite,  but  we  broadly 
challenge  investigation.  We  desire 
that  the  truth  may  be  made  known, 
because  any  delusion  on  either  ode 
must  tend  to  the  public  detriment. 

If  our  statistics  should  be  admitted 
as  correct,  we  think  it  must  be  clear 
to  demonstration  that  British  agricul- 
ture cannot  maintain  itself  longer 
against  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
grower.  We  believe  it  impossible  for 
any  man  who  has  attended  to  the 
minute  statements  given  above,  ta 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  No 
appliances,  no  energy,  no  high  fann- 
ing, can  avail  in  this  ruinous  struggle. 
To  expect  that  more  capital  will  be 
embarked  in  so  losing  a  trade,  is  per- 
fectly idle.  Even  if  tenants  had  the 
wish  to  do  so,  they  would  fail  for  the 
want  of  means.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  tables  what  amount  of 
capital  is  usaally  perilled  on  Scottish 
fmms,  and  what  amount  of  loss,  at 
present  prices,  the  farmer  must  neoes- 
sai*ily  sustain.  Even  in  better  times, 
few  men  could  afGord  to  do  as  much  aa 
has  already  been  done  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Lothians  and  Berwick- 
shire; and,  under  existing  dreum- 
stanoes,  the  great  body  of  the  tenantry 
cannot  find  the  means  to  continne 
their  ordinary  operations.  With  capi- 
tal exhausted  and  credit  denied  to 
him,  what  is  the  fanner  to  do  ?  The 
question  is  one  which  we  would  fain 
see  answered,  and  that  immediately, 
by  those  who  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  pass.  It  cannot  remain  long 
unanswered,  without  such  an  aug- 
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mentation  of  distress  as  must  render 
all  remedy  ineffectaal. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  for  the 
tenant,  who,  as  an  old  contracting 
party,  has  been  utterly  sacrificed  by 
free-trade  legislation.  As  a  new 
contractor,  we  have  shown  that  he 
is  placed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  disadvantage,  arising  from 
Ignorance  as  to  his  real  position,  his 
past  exertions,  and  his  future  pro- 
spects. Had  we  spoken  rashly  on 
this  matter,  we  should  have  been 
liable  to  the  utmost  blame ;  but  we 
have  not  put  forward  any  one  posi- 
tion which  is  not  based  upon  facts, 
laboriously  ^certained,  and  closely 
scrutinised  ;  and  all  these  are  open  to 
challenge,  if  any  assailant  has  the 
mind,  or  the  power,  to  refute  us. 
We  state  nothing  which  is  not 
founded  on  evidence  of  the  clearest 
kind,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  our 
statements  can  be  met  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner. 

We  observe  that  Mr  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Fettercaim  Farmers^  Club,  has  taken 
a  different  line  of  argument ;  and  if 
his  views  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  that  the 
British  agriculturist  has  no  ground 
for  complaint  at  all.  We  are,  it 
seems,  making  a  vast  deal  of  noise 
without  anything  to  justify  it.  We 
are  clamouring  about  an  imaginary 
evil,  when  we  ought  to  be  deeply 
grateful  for  natural  benefits  vouch- 
safed to  us.  So  thinks  Mr  Glad- 
stone, or  at  least  so  he  speaks ;  and 
as  his  undeniable  talents,  and  the 
high  official  position  which  he  for- 
merly occupied,  entitle  him  to  an 
attentive  hearing,  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  his  views.  These  are 
not  new,  for,  if  we  recollect  right, 
they  were  enunciated  so  early  as 
last  spring  by  the  Hon.  Sydney 
Herbert,  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  same  political  section  as  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  they  were  then  triumph- 
antly refuted  by  Mr  John  EUman,  in 
his  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Since  that  time,  however, 
another  harvest  has  intervened,  and 
Mr  Gladstone  now  takes  up  the 
argument  of  his  friend  under  better 
auspices,  and  with  a  greater  show  of 
plausibility. 


Foreign  competition,  according  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  is  not  the  cause  of  low 
prices.  "  This  is  not,"  says  he,  "  tho 
first  time  that  we  have  had  difficul- 
ties. We  have  had  many  periods 
when  low  prices  prevailed.  Certainly, 
at  present,  prices  are  extremely  low ; 
but,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
these  low  prices  arising  from  great 
abundance — the  result  of  improved 
processes  of  growing  the  crop,  and,  of 
consequence,  an  improved  yi^d.  With 
regard  to  the  cause  of  declining'prices, 
I  cannot  adopt  the  line  of  argument 
of  those  who  look  only  to  importations 
as  the  chief  cause.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  so  accurately  of  Scotland, 
but,  as  to  England,  the  wheat  crop 
this  year  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
Upon  one  single  acre  of  land,  of 
average  quality,  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
taken  from  the  crop  of  this  year.  I 
must  also  point  out  the  fact  to 
yon,  that,  although  the  crop  is  the 
largest,  the  prices  are  by  no  means 
the  lowest  we  have  seen — ^for  instance, 
in  the  year  1835,  when  the  sliding- 
scale  was  in  full  operation,  we  had 
wheat  at  35s.  per  quarter,  and  this  not 
only  for  a  short  time^  but  Jar  tJie  whole 
year.  If  it  be  tine,  therefore,  that,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  prices  5s. 
per  quarter  higher  than  they  were  la 
1835,  with  a  corn-law  prohibitory  till 
wheat  rose  to  70s.  per  quarter,  then  I 
cannot  see  that  we  have  any  sach 
great  cause  for  alarm  as  many  ima- 
gine." 

The  first  remark  that  we  shall  make 
with  reference  to  this  statement,  is, 
that  it  is  utterly  incorrect.  We  do  not 
know  from  what  source  Mr  Gladstone 
ordinarily  draws  his  figures,  but  if  any 
one  will  consult  the  officisd  tables  of 
returns  for  the  year  1835,  he  will  find 
that  the  average  of  wheat  was  39s.  4d., 
and  not  35s.,  as  Mr  Gladstone  has 
unwarrantably  asserted.  We  have 
gone  over  the  weekly  averages  for  the 
whole  of  that  year,  and  we  find  that 
wheat  was  never  once  quoted  so  low  as 
35s.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  accu- 
racy is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  we  can- 
not allow  such  a  statement  as  this  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  following  are 
the  lowest  weekly  and  aggregate 
averages  for  the  whole  year,  takea 
from  the  official  tables,  and  we  have 
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purposely  selected  these  in  order  that 
Mr  Gladstone  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  nearest  approximation  to  his 
fignres. 


LOWEST   WESKLT    AlfD   AOOREGATB    AYB&- 

AGES  THBOUGHOUT  THE  TEAB  1885. 

WMkly  Aggragata 

ATvngt.  ATtnge. 


1835. 


f.   d. 


9.    d. 


Jamiary, 

40 

1 

40    7 

Febmary^    . 

40 

4 

40  10 

March, 

89 

8 

40    0 

April,  . 

89 

3 

89    1 

May,    . 

88 

6 

88  11 

June,  . 

89 

8 

39    5 

July,    . 

40 

5 

40    1 

Angastf 

40 

4 

42    5 

September,  < 

87 

7 

89    2 

October, 

86 

11 

87    8 

86 

7 

86    0 

Deeember,   . 

86 

0 

86    8 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  averment,  that,  in  1835, 
ire  had  wheat  at  358.,  ^'  and  this  not 
only  for  a  short  time,  bnt  for  the 
whole  year  ? ''  Not  even  for  a  single 
week  have  we  a  vestige  of  any  snch 
qnotation  \  This  is  blander  the  first, 
and  it  is  so  serious  a  one,  that,  on 
his  own  showing,  it  is  enough  to 
invalidate  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment. It  18  KOT  A  FACT  ^^  that,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  prices  5s. 
per  quarter  higher  than  they  were  in 
1835."  The  Sfference  is  a  fractional 
part  of  a  shilling ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone 
wishes  to  find  a  time  when  the  prices 
were  five  shillings  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, he  must  go  back  to  the  year 
1779 ;  and,  in  travelling  towards  that 
period,  he  will  meet  with  some  start- 
ling facts  in  the  financial  history  of 
the  country,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
observation.  In  1779,  he  will  find 
wheat  at  d3s.  dd.,  the  produce  of  such 
a  harvest  that  the  export  of  grain 
exceeded  the  import  by  217,222 
quarters.  But  he  will  also  find  that 
the  national  debt,  at  that  period,  was 
just  one-fourth  of  what  it  now  is; 
and  that  the  poor-rates  of  England, 
instead  of  touching  eight  miUions, 
were  considerably  short  of  two. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  the  last 
wheat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  known 
in  England.  This  is  a  wild  and  utterly 
extravagant  assertion.  The  bygone 
crop  was  a  good  one,  less  on  account 
of  quality  than  of  gift;  but  every 
agriculturist  knows  that,  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation, 


we  have  had  far  finer  crops.  That  of 
1815  was  enormous  in  its  yield — so 
great  that  we  did  not  import  a  single 
quarter  of  grain,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  jot  that  year  was  63s.  8d. 
The  crop  of  1822  was  not  very  much 
inferior.  These  are  notorious  in- 
stances ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain, 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
the  relative  quality  of  the  bygone 
crop,  we  submitted  the  statement  of 
Mr  Gladstone  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive corn-dealers  in  Leith,  and  the 
following  is  his  reply.  '^Mr  Glad- 
stone's statement  is  certainly  very  un- 
like that  of  a  person  of  his  high 
authority;  though  I  conceive  it  as 
calculated  to  do  much  mischief  in  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  corn- 
trade,  as  many  people  will  judge  of  it 
from  Mr  Gladstone's  high  standing. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  estimating  a 
crop  by  a  yard  in  any  field,  or  by  a 
single  acre.  We  hear  now  a  great 
deid  of  the  land  being  more  productive, 
by  draining  and  other  improvements ; 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  when 
a  good  wheat  season  occurred,  we 
should  have  more  wheat  than  in  pre- 
vious years ;  but,  from  all  the  con- 
firmation we  have  yet  obtained,  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  last  crop  is  a  great  one,  far  less 
that  it  is  greater  thanever known.  The 
present  generation,  1  have  no  doubt, 
have  seen  larger  crops  of  wheat  than 
our  forefathers  ;  but  I  think  1814, 
1815,  1822,  1825,  1831, 1832,  1833, 
1834,  1835,  1841,  and  1842,  were 
better  seasons  than  the  last.  Essex, 
and  several  other  English  counties 
which  had  bad  crops  in  1848,  have 
much  greater  crops  in  1849 ;  but  Lin- 
colnshnre,  and  several  other  very  im- 
portant counties,  have  very  deficient 
crops  on  certain  varieties  of  soil.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  the  present  crop 
is,  that  it  is  a  full  one,  generally 
speaJdng.  More  of  it,  I  am  sure, 
will  yield  under  40  bushels  an  acre 
than  over  40 ;  and  very  little,  indeed, 
60  or  68,  as  Mr  Gladstone  says  a 
single  acre  has  produced."  So  much 
for  the  general  yield ;  let  us  now  re- 
vert to  the  seasons  #hich  Mr  (5lad- 
stone  has  selected  for  comparison. 

The  crop  of  1835  was  not  only 
larger  than  that  of  1849,  but  it  came 
to  us  under    circumstances    which 
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entirely  preclode  a  oompanaoii  of  the 
years,  if  prices  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.    Thx  crop  of  1835  was 

THS  UkST  OF  A  BKRIB8  OF  FINE  ONBS. 

We  subjoin  the  statistics  from  1880, 
which  was  a  bad  season,  to  1836, 
when  the  harvest  was  again  nnfa- 
Tovrable : — 


Year. 

Qiuurten  imported. 

Average  price. 

1830, 

1,701,889, 

64    3 

1831, 

1,491^31, 

66    4 

1832, 

325,435, 

58    8 

1833, 

82,346, 

52  11 

1834, 

64,553, 

46     2 

1835, 

28,483, 

39    4 

1836, 

24,826, 

48    6 

It  will  thoa  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
snocession  of  good  harvests  which 
brought  down  the  prices  gradually 
from  668.  4d.  in  1831,  to  39s.  4d.  in 
1835.  Last  year  we  had  one  good 
harvest  following  a  remarkably  bad 
one,  and  yet  Mr  Gladstone  would  at- 
tempt to  persuade  us  that  the  pre- 

AYEBAGE  PRICES  OF  OlUIlf  FOR 
Wbeat.  Barley.  Oats. 

44s.  5d.  28s.  9d.  16s.  9d. 

So  then,  after  a  poor  crop  in  1848,  we 
find  prices  lower  than  they  were  in 
1834,  after  a  series  of  fine  crops,  and 
we  are  calmly  asked  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion that  a  single  good  crop  in 
1849  has  done  all  the  mischief!  Mr 
Gladstone  might  just  as  well  tell  us 
that  our  present  prices  are  affected  by 
the  crop  of  1850,  which  is  now  lying 
in  embryo  in  the  seed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  goes  on  to  assert  that 
low  prices  have  nothing  to  do  with 
importations  from  abroad.  This  posi- 
tion he  tries  to  fortify  by  rather  an  in- 
genious process,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  speech  : — 

^  Let  me  point  oat  also  that  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  obtain  an  acconnt  of  the  last 
month's  importations  into  this  country, 
and,  on  comparing  the  same  with  those  of 
1848,  the  decrease  this  year  is  very  re- 
markable ;  and,  besides,  with  diminished 
importations  this  year,  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  fact,  that  from  the  condition 
of  the  crop  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  the  yalue  of  our  grain  is  at  least 
5s.  superior  to  th^  mere  nominal  price. 
In  October,  last  year,  you  had  good  prices 
for  wheat ;  in  this  year,  bad.  I  ask,  was 
this  owing  to  importations  from  abroad, 
or  was  it  not  I  I  give  you  the  resnlt  in 
figures,  which  I  think  will  oonvince  yon 


sent  redaction  of  pike  arises  soldy 
from  excessiTe  plenty,  as  in  1835  f 
If  it  were  so,  where  would  be  the 
room  for  that  importation,  which^ 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
bygone  year,  has  more  Uian  doubled 
thi^  of  1848,  for  the  corresponding 
period?  For  his  own  sake,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  Mr  Gladstone  resorting 
to  fallacies  so  exceedingly  flimsy  and 
transparent.  Surely  he  must  be 
aware  that  the  extreme  depreciation 
of  price,  which  is  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural distress,  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  the  result  of  the  late  harvest 
— for  this  unanswerable  reason,  that,  in 
the  eariier  parts  of  the  year,  before 
the  com  had  shot  in  the  fields,  prices 
were  rapidly  dwindling.  The  deficient 
crop  of  1848  could  not  have  put  prices 
down — ^we  presume  that  even  Mr 
Gladstone  will  not  maintain  ^kU — ^and 
yet,  for  the  weekending  A.pril  7, 1849 
we  find  the  averages  of  Eng^nd  aa 
follows : — 

WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  7,  1849. 
Rye.  BMtna. 

26s.  5d.  28s.  Id.  298. 6d. 

what  ia  the  reason  of  the  low  prices.  In 
October  1848,  the  iaportation  <tf  wheat  to 
this  country  was  no  less  than  506,000 
quarters;  in  1849,  it  is  only  154,000  qaar> 
ters.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this, 
but  simply  from  the  great  abandanee  of 
wheat  at  home  this  year^  while  in  1848 
the  supply  was  somewhat  short ;  and,  so 
far  as  regards  the  English  fiinner,  I  con- 
sider he  is  better  off  this  year,  with  his 
large  crop  and  low  prices,  than  he  was 
last,  with  his  small  crop  and  high  prices." 
If  anything  could  make  us  lose  our 
patience,  while  dealing  with  so  momen- 
tous a  subject,  it  would  be  the  sight 
of  such  statements  as  these.  Obserre 
how  the  matter  stands.  Mr  Gladstone 
is  arguing  that  importations  from 
abroad  do  not  affect  prices  here,  and, 
by  way  of  proof,  he  gives  us  the  sta- 
tistics of  a  single  month.  He  says — 
Last  October  you  had  good  prices  and 
large  importations :  this  October  yon 
have  bad  prices  and  diminished  im- 
portation. Ergo^  importations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  prices  I  Is  Mr 
Gladstone  igncvant  of  the  fact, 
that,  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  1849,  the  quantity  of  grain 
imported  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  preceding  season,  and 
that  almost  every  warehouse  in  onr 
ports  is  filled  ahnoet  to  bursting  with 
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foreign  graih  ?  Is  lie  awire  tkat  this 
duainia^ed  import  for  October,  if 
extended  OTor  the  year,  would  give 
an  ttMHmt  greater  tlum  wis  liroiigbt 
k  duing  any  fanine  year  prerioiia  to 
1889  ?  Let  OS  flee  kow  tMs  matter 
atttufe,  adopting  his  Tery  favourable 
calcolatioiB. 

nrposTs  Of  wrbat  and  whvat  flock 

IN  BAD  8BAS0NB. 


1810, 

1^1,841 

1817, 

1,020,949 

1818, 

l,5dV18 

1829, 

1,364,200 

1830, 

1,701,889 

1838, 

1,834,452 

The  Oetober  iraporta,  whidi  lir 
Gladstone  cenaiderB  aa  being  reduced 
in  coBfleqaence  of  the  oood  luurvest  at 
home,  woidd,  if  spread  over  the  year, 
amount  to  1,848,000  qaartefs — being 
veiy  little  kaa  than  the  average 
amonnt  imported  from  1836  to  1840, 
when  we  had  five  bad  or  indifferent 
seaaoDB  in  soecaBttkm.  Mr  Gladstone, 
however,  we  apprehend,  leaps  too 
rapidly  at  his  conclnsions.  He  should 
have  waited  nntil  the  frost  set  in,  and 
then,  perhaps,  he  m^t  have  been 
able  to  point  to  a  materially  dimiatshed 
importation.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  he  will  dispose  of  the  aecertained 
statistics  for  November.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


nnoats  ov  FomzioN  grain  nrro  united 

HIMODOH,  FOR  NOTSVBBR  1849. 

QiMTtert. 
Wheat  and  wheat  Hfmr, 
Barley  and  barley  meal, 
Oats  and  oat  meal. 
Rye  and  rye  meal, 


Indian  com. 
Buckwheat, 


215,134 

90,304 

114,311 

6,201 

19,061 

22,269 

46,306 

30 


though  of  wheat  the  qnantity  reported 
has  been  leas  than  of  other  grain.  Of 
EngUeh  com  ef  any  kind,  (if  we  except 
barley,)  the  total  reports  are  insignificant, 
and  but  a  few  cargoes  of  oats  from  Ire- 
land. The  state  of  the  trade,  on  the 
seyeral  market  days,  was  laDgaid,  and 
even  at  lower  prices  for  barley  and  oats, 
buyers  were  indisposed  to  get  into 
stock." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
arrivals  of  grain  at  London  from  the 
3d  to  the  8th  of  December,  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  the  popnlation  of  oar  vast 
metropolis  is  fed ;  and  we  leave  Mr 
Gladstone  to  reconcile  It,  as  he  best 
can,  with  his  new  theory  of  importa- 
tions : — 


BritMi. 

FonisB. 

Qrs. 

Q«. 

Wheat, 

4601 

19,617 

Barley, 

6144 

19,842 

Oats, 

7370 

21,718 

Bye, 

•          ••« 

514 

Beans, 

962 

837 

Pease, 

1077 

6,713 

being  eqnal  to  518,615  quarters  of 
an  kinds  of  grain  for  the  month  1 
These  are  the  diminished  importa- 
tkms !  ^t  we  shall  come  down  even 
later,  and  inquire  what  sort  of  propor- 
tion the  arrivals  of  foreign  grain  bear 
to  those  of  British  growth  in  the 
London  market,  according  to  the  last 
accounts.  We  copy  from  the  Times 
of  December  11 : — 

"Corn  Exchange,  Monday,  Dee,  10. 
— ThroDghout  the  past  week,  there  hare 
been  good  arriyals  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  into  this  ma^et  from  abroad,  al- 


20,154  68,741 

Sothen,  after  the  harvesting  of 
**•  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  known 
in  Engliuid,^'  and  at  the  dead  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  is  closed,  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  into  the  London  market 
exceeds  the  arrival  of  Eaglish  wheat 
by  a  ratio  of  nearly  five  to  one !  And, 
with  such  facts  before  ns,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  believe  that  imports  affect 
prices !  We  hope,  when  we  next  meet 
Mr  Gladstone,  to  find  him  in  a  more 
logical  hnmonr,  and  better  prepared 
with  his  facts. 

It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  contro- 
versy of  this  kind,  we  should  find  the 
iYee- traders  openly  contradicting  each 
other,  and  very  often  themselves,  in 
the  advice  which  they  gratuitously 
ofi^er  to  the  agriculturist.  One  sec- 
tion recommends  fdrther  outlay  on 
the  land,  more  extended  and  elabo- 
rate tillage,  and  prophesies  in  return 
an  augmented  cereal  crop.  Another 
totally  repudiates  this  view,  but 
advises  that  the  loss  should  be  made 
good  by  green  crops,  wider  pastures, 
and  an  infinite  multiplication  of  cat- 
tle. The  former  philanthropists  want 
more  grain ;  the  latter  insist  upon  an 
extended  consumption  of  butcher 
meat.    The  tendency  of  late  legisla- 
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tion  has  been  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view,  and  the  conseqaence  has  been  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  cattle 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  at  least 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.    The  con- 
sumer has  not  yet  got  the  full  benefit 
of  it,  but  the  farmer  has  incurred  the 
loss ;  and  we  know  instances  of  pas- 
turings  on  which,  for  the  last  two 
years,  not  a  single  shilling  of  profit 
has  been  realised.    The  cattle  when 
sent  to  market,  after  being  fattened, 
have  brought  the  same  price  which 
was  given  for  them  in  their  lean  and 
hungry  condition.    The  Free-traders 
are  very  bold  about  cattle,  alleging 
that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition.    And  undoubtedly,  to  a 
casual  observer,  this  would  appear  to 
be  one   of  the   least   objectionable 
parts  of  their  scheme.    Still  there  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  fact  of 
the  great  depreciation.    The  prices  of 
cattle  have  fallen,  until  profit  has 
been  nearly  extinguished ;  and  if  we 
exclude  altogether  the  idea  of  foreign 
competition,  the  necessary  conclusion 
wiU  be,  that  the  supply  has  vastly 
exceeded  the  demand.     This  is  but 
poor  comfort  to  those  who  are  told  to 
look  to  green  crops  for  their  remunera- 
tion.   But  we  think  that  the  subject 
requires  a  closer  examination  than  it 
has  yet  received.    We  are  convinced 
that  the  depreciation  of  live  stock  is 
intimately  connected  with  importa- 
tion, and  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
will  show  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong.    But  first  let  us  glimce  at  the 
ascertained  effects  of  importation  un- 
der the  relaxed  tariff. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  unrestricted 
trade  in  live  stock — which  exhibited 
a  number  that  mounted  up,  for  the 
first  five  years,  at  a  rate  increasing 
annually  fourfold,  until  the  number 
of  '^oxen  and  bulls ^'  reached  from 
1385  in  1843,  to  27,831  in  1848— 
was  no  donbt  suflSciently  alarming. 
But,  judging  from  the  trade  of  the 
year  ending  1848,  and  of  the  present 
season,  this  influx  would  appear  to 
have  reached  its  fuU.  Assuming  this 
to  be  the  case — as  the  entire  number 
would  not,  on  a  rough  calculation, 
furnish  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days' 
supply  of  beef  to  the  whole  country 
— perhaps  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
apprehend  any  great   depression  in 
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home  prices  from  the  influence  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  Uve  stock. 
Besides,  from  the  tendency  of  recent 
improvements  in  agricnltore — should 
these  fortunately  continue  in  opera- 
tion— to  increase  materially  the  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  mutton,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  these  necessaries  could,  la 
future,  be  afforded  at  such  a  price  as 
to  exclude  the  probability  of  any 
great  accession  to  our  importations 
for  many  years. 

We  believe  that  the  only  consider- 
able harm  which  has  resulted  from 
the  importation  of  live  stock,  has 
been  the  importation  of  two  very 
fatal  diseases,  which  have,  since  then, 
carried  off  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  which,  like  most  epidemics, 
wiU  in  all  human  probability  become 
permanent.  The  mortality  was  so 
serious,  that  Parliament  has  already 
passed  an  act  establishing  a  sort  of 
conditional  quarantine;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  such  matters,  that  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  have  died  in  con- 
sequence, is  considerably  greater  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  importation. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the 
amount  of  our  losses  and  our  gains. 

But  there  is  a  further  importation 
of  butchers*  meat  in  another  shape, 
which  is  far  more  difficult  to  contend 
against — ^namely,  that  of  ^'  cured  beef, 
bacon,  and  pork.*'  The  importation 
of  these  articles  has  increased  so 
rapidly  and  enormously,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  f^  trade  —  the  two 
latter  to  i^pwards  of  sixfold  since 
1847  —  that  the  whole  together,  it 
may  be  reckoned,  now  affoM  a  quan- 
tity of  food  exceeding  in  weight  four 
times  that  of  the  ^^oxen  and  bnlls" 
imported  during  the  last  year.  This 
is  a  mere  beginning,  but  already  the 
effects  of  it  have  been  widely  and 
calamitously  felt.  It  is  not  only 
affecting  the  graziers,  but  it  is  dis- 
placing a  large  and  hitherto  flourishing 
trade,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland ; 
and,  if  carried  out  further,  as  it  clearly 
will  be,  not  one  single  rallying  point 
or  chance  of  escape  will  be  left  to  the 
British  agriculturist. 

The  foUowing  is  the  statement  of  a 
Liverpool  correspondent,  dated  6th 
December  last : — 

"  I  enclose  you  a  price-current, 
with  the  latest  quotations  of  Amen- 
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can  provisions,  which  are  the  prices  lating  the  Scotch  beef  at  the  present 

to  the  wholesale  dealers.      In  the  low  price  of  40s.  per  cwt.,  and  the 

best  qualities  of  beef  and  pork,  the  present  price  of  my  American  prime 

trade  generally  get  6s.  to  10s.  a  pack-  mess  beef  at  878.  6d.  per  tierce  of 

age  profit,  and  on  an  ordinary  article  804  lbs.,  the  qnality  of  which  is  not 

a  much  larger  margin  is  allowed.  inferior  to  the  best  Scotch  beef. 

"  American  beef  is  far  snperior  to  p^^nt  price  of  Scotch  beef,  from 

Irish,  and  brings  more  money.    The  batcher,  40i.  per  cwt.,  or  for  304 

import  of  the  latter  is  about  1000       lbs., £5   8    6 

tierces— of  the  former,  20,000  tierces.  Pric«.of  tierce,  5b.  ed.-expense  of 

Irish  pork  stands  higher  than  Ameri.  i^^J^j^e'^f  wiigbt. '   .'   .'   .'   \ll    I 

can,  and  the  finest  qnahty  eastern  Alloiwa^  of  Talue  between  necks, 

will  sell  within  5s.  per  barrel  of  Irish.  ehankf,  ind  prime  beef,  ...    0   2   6 

The  import  of  Irish  is  about  3000  

barrels  — of  American,  35,000  bar-  IVesent  price  of  one  tierce 

yg2g.»»  Scotch  beef,        .    .      .£680 

The  following  table  wUl  ahow  the  ^'^J^rClTUT!".   4   7   6 

comparative  pnces  of  Irish  and  Ame-  

rican  produce : —  Diiference,       £2    0    6 

Comparative  TahU  of  Pricei  of  Irish  and  -.     - ,                                  ..,          , 

AmericoM  Fromtumi  at  Liverpool^  im  De-  ^*  By  this  Statement  you  Will  see  that 

cember  1849.  there  is  a  difference  of  £2,  Os.  6d.  per 

i»^             1-^           ^**^      AmjricM.  tierce,  or  14s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  in  favour 

^^^^^.    80  to  85   67  6'to81  of  the  American ;  besides,  I  allow  2* 

Prime  mess  pork,  per  per  cent  off  for  cash,  which  I  hardly 

bi«el,200ib8.,     .   62  to  66   84  0  to  60  think  the  butcher  does  at  the  above 

Men  do.,  per  do.,     .   54  to  60   45  0  to  50  price.    Neither  am  I  the  importer  of 

Bs£oii,  per  cwt.,  .   .    45  to  48   30  0  to  32  ti,|g  ^^f  y^^^  purchase  at  the  sales  in 

Urf,perdo.,  .   .    .    38  to-   33  6  to  34  Liverpool,  though  a  broker;  neither 

These  are  figures  which  may  well  am  I  an  nnderseller,  87s.  6d.,  (2}  per 

astound  the  boldest  Free-trader ;  for  cent  off,)  being  about  the  general  price 

they  show  that  the  provision  trade  is  for  such  an  article  in  various  markets, 

altogether  passing   from  our  hands.  Owing  to  the  low  price  and  excellent 

To  those  who  regard  the  welfare  of  quality  of  American  beef,  almost  every 

Great  Britain,  they  fornish  additional  ship  from  this  port,  going  to  the  south, 

proof  of  the  headlong  rate  of  our  takes  it  in  preference  to  our  home 

decline.     But  we   have   yet   other  beef;   and  when   in   England,  last 

statements  to  make,  for  which,  we  month,  we  found  there  was  nothing 

are  certain,  no  one  was  prepared,  else  used  by  the  English  vessels,  with 

thongh  the  facts  they  disclose  are  the  the  exception  of  a  little  fresh  beef, 

necessary  consequence  of  such  com-  which  they  take  with  them  when  they 

parative  prices  as  we  have  just  given,  go  out ;  and  one  house  in  London  in- 

We  believe  that  the  British  navy,  which  formed  me  that  they  had  supplied  the 

t#    vietuaUed  by  contract,  is  at  this  navy  with  3080  tierces  of  American 

moment  stqfpHed from  foreign,  and  not  beef. 

British  produce  I  ^*  American  pork  can  be  purchased 

We  crave  the  special  attention  of  at  a  very  low  price,  but  as  yet  I  have 

the  reader  to   the  following   letter  seen  none  fine,  and  there  are  but  few 

from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Dundee,  of  our  shipowners  that  would  take  it. 

who  stands  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  There  is,  however,  hardly  anything 

meat-curing    business    in   Scotland,  else  than  American  hams  and  fiitch 

We  have  authority  to  give  his  name,  bacons  sold  in  this  and  other  manu- 

ifthat  should  be  considered  necessary,  facturing  tQwns;  and  although  the 

His  letter  bears  date  12th  November  quality  is  not  fine,  still  the  price  is 

1849  : —  low,  and  purchasers  are  to  be  found 

*'*'  In  reply  to  the  queries  put  to  me  on  that  account. 

by  JOQ,  as  to  the  value,  &c.  of  foreign  "  Hamburg  beef  and  pork  are  both 

provisions,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  of  a  good  quality,  and  sell  generally 

statement  of  the  difference  of  price  about  10s.  per  cwt.  below  the  price  of 

of  Scotch  and  American  beef,  calcu-  Scotch.    I  had,  however,  an  offer  of 

TOI^  LXVn. — KG.  CCCCXI.  I 
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500  barrels  from  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  Hamburg  fully  15  per 
cent  below  what  I  can  afford  to  cure 
Scotch  ;  it,  however,  being  last  year's 
cure,  I  did  not  accept  of  the  offer. 

^'  There  are  several  houses  opened 
lately  in  Hamburg,  who  are  curing  a 
first-rate  article  in  a  first-rate  style 
for  the  London  market ;  and  one  of 
my  London  correspondents,  writing 
lately,  informs  me  of  a  house  in  Lon- 
don (to  which  I  have  sent  a  great 
quantity  of  pickled  pork  for  the  last 
twenty  years,)  having  opened  a  cur- 
ing establishment  in  Hamburg  for 
the  cure  of  pickled  pork  on  the  Scotch 
system.  It  was  doing  up  nicely,  and 
idTecting  the  market  for  Scotch  greatly ; 
he  adds  that,  from  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  article,  it  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  the  Scotch  cnrers.  I 
may  also  say  that  it  looks  very  like  it. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  curing  about 
seven  tons  a- week  for  the  London 
market  alone,  and  found  plenty  of 
demand ;  now,  at  the  present  day,  I 
can  hardly  get  dear  of  two  tons 
a- week,  and  that  at  very  low  prices 
— so  low,  indeed,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  for  other  markets  in 
other  places ;  and  I  am  confining  my- 
self principally  to  prime  mess  pork 
among  the  shipping  of  this  and  other 
ports.  These  are  facts  which  I  can 
authenticate,  as  I  have  had  many 
years'  experience  in  the  curing  both 
of  beef  and  pork  for  home  and  foreign 
markets;  and  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  infor- 
mation which  you  may  think  proper." 

From  this,  and  other  statements  of 
a  similar  nature  which  have  reached 
us,  and  which  we  refrain  from  insert- 
ing, solely  on  account  of  the  unusual 
space  which  our  remarks  must  other- 
wise occupy,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  article  of  meat 
the  competition  is  as  formidable  as  in 
that  of  grain ;  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  extent  of  competition, 
save  the  ultimate  inability  of  the 
burdened  British  agriculturist  to  hold 
his  ground  against  the  untaxed  and 
nnreciprocating  foreigner.  In  a  very 
short  time,  if  the  system  is  not  per- 
fected at  present,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  rations  of  the  army,  the 
stores  of  the  navy,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  all  large  establishments,  sup- 
plied from  foreign  produce.    The  dis- 


placement of  home  industry,  and  the 
extinguishment  of  important  trades 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  are 
perhaps  matters  of  minor  importance 
in  such  a  revolution  as  this :  neverthe- 
less, they  are  too  serious  to  be  con- 
templated without  the  greatest  alarm. 
So  stands  the  agric^tural  interest 
at  this  moment — an  interest,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  which  the  prosperity  of  well- 
nigh  three- fourths  of  the  population  of 
this  mighty  empire  is  concerned.  We 
might  say,  with  perfect  truth,  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  population ;  but  as 
those  of  the  Manchester  school  deny 
their  identity  with  the  rest  of  us,  we 
must  exclude  them ;  and  they  cannot 
think  us  ungracious  or  illiberal  if  we 
assign  to  them  a  number  of  adherents 
far  greater  than  we  believe  they  actu- 
ally possess.  These  are  the  effects  of 
what  they  call  free  trade ;  but  fbeb 
TRADE  IT  18  NOT,  bciug  simply  the 
most  shameful  species  of  one-sided 
and  partial  legislation.  The  Manches- 
ter men  dare  not,  for  their  souls,  cany 
out  the  principle  to  its  full  extent. 
The  agriculturist  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  this  shall  be  done ;  that, 
exposed  as  he  is  to  the  competition  of 
the  world,  and  burdened,  as  he  must 
remain,  with  debts  contracted  ages 
ago  to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist,  and 
burdens  swollen  to  their  present 
amount  by  manufacturing  pauperism, 
no  other  class  shall  be  protected  from 
a  similar  free  competition.  No  plea 
for  revenue  duties  to  be  raised  npoB 
customs  can  be  held  valid  in  equity 
now.  Why  should  there  still  exist  a 
protective  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  against  foreign  manufactures? 
Why  is  any  one  portion  of  onrconstmp- 
tion  to  be  taxed,  whilst  another  is  al- 
lowed to  go  free?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  same  measure 
which  has  been  dealt  to  us,  shall  be 
meted  outtoevery  man  in  GreatBritata 
and  Ireland,  let  his  trade  oroccupadoa 
be  what  it  may  ?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  say  this  much  to  the  manufac- 
turers, who  were  foremost  in  the 
late  movement — You  have  compelled 
ns  to  ooi&pete  with  Poland  for  grain 
on  equal  terms:  yon  therefore  most 
in  future  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  on  a  similar  condition 
of  equality?  Why  are  we  to  pay 
fifteen  per  cent  duty  for  foreign  silk 
manufactui-es;   for   velvets,   gauzes, 
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satins,  and  suchlike?  Why  ten  per 
cent  for  more  than  a  hundred  articles 
of  consumption,  including  cotton, 
woollen,  and  hair  manc^actures,  lace, 
ganze,  brass,  brocade,  stoneware,  steel, 
&c.?  Why  should  we  be  prohibit- 
ed from  growing,  if  we  can  do  it, 
our  own  tobacco?  Why  are  Messrs 
Cobden  and  Bright,  and  their  confe- 
derates, to  nestle  under  the  wing  of 
protection,  whilst  the  agriculturist  is 
left  utterly  bare  ?  Apart  firom  policy, 
and  simply  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
we  denounce  such  infamous  partiality. 
If,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  com- 
ing reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations,  we  are  desired  to  face  com- 
petition, let  there  be  no  exceptions 
whatever.  There  can  be,  and  there 
is,  no  just  medium  between  entire  free 
trade  and  equitable  protection  for  alL 
The  voice  of  the  whole  nation  will  ere 
long  declare  that  no  such  medium  shall 
exist.  What  enormous  amount  of 
benefit  have  Manchester  manufactur- 
ers conferred  upon  the  community  at 
large,  that  they  are  to  be  bolstered  up 
by  customs'  duties,  whilst  the  agricul- 
turist is  trodden  under  foot  ?  What 
fractional  portion  of  the  greatness  of 
this  country  has  been  achieved  by  the 
professors  of  the  spinning-jenny  and 
the  billy-roller,  who  now,  in  defiance 
of  history  and  of  fact,  would  fain  per- 
Boade  us  that  they,  forsooth,  are  the 
flower  of  Britain,  the  oracles  of  its 
wisdom,  the  regulators  of  its  policy, 
the  masters  of  the  destiny  of  mankind? 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late,  for 
those  gentlemen,  to  talk  as  if  the  Bri- 
tish fanners  were  infinitely  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  inactivity  and  intel- 
ligence. It  has  been  insinuated,  that 
they  are  unworthy  occupants  of  an 
exceedingly  fertile  soil/the  capabilities 
of  which  they  have  not  tested,  through 
indolence  and  prejudice.  Some  such 
accusation  is  implied,  in  all  the 
late  stimulating  exhortations  to  in- 
creased exertion ;  and  Lord  Einnaird 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  so,  almost 
in  as  many  words.  These  are,  no 
doubt,  recent  discoveries,  for  it  is  not 
long  since  we  were  told,  by  the  very 
same  parties,  that  the  superior  agri- 
cultural skill  of  our  farmers  was  such 
as  to  set  foreign  competition  at  de- 
fiance !  That  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arguments  employed  for  effecting 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  but  now, 
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when  the  results  have  proved  totally 
contrary  to  anticipation,  it  is  con- 
venient to  turn  round,  and  accuse  the 
farmer  of  a  total  want  of  those  very 
qualities  which  were  assigned  as  rea- 
sons for  the  change.  The  obvious 
fallacy  in  the  first  proposition,  does 
not  make  the  inconsistency  of  the 
second  a  whit  less  monstrous.  No 
wonder  if  the  insult  should  be  bitterly 
felt  by  the  agriculturist. 

We  are  perhaps  too  apt,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  allow  the  former  pro- 
mises of  the  Free-traders  to  slip  out  of 
memory.  If  we  were  to  search  through 
the  abandoned  rubbish  of  the  League, 
we  should  find  ample  evidence  of  the 
gross  firaud  which  was  passed  upon  the 
country  by  the  leaders  of  that  nefa- 
rious faction.  On  the  19th  Decem- 
ber last,  we  find  Mr  Cobden,  at  Leeds, 
speaking  as  follows :— ^*  I  have  always 
contemplated  a  transition  state  in  this 
country,  when  there  would  be  pinching 
and  suffering  in  the  agricultural  class 
in  passing  from  a  vicious  system  to  a 
sound  one ;  for  you  cannot  be  restored 
from  bad  health  to  good  without  going 
through  a  process  of  languor  and  suf- 
fering. I  have  always  looked  forward 
to  that  time.''  If  this  statement  be 
true — if  Mr  Cobden  did  *^  always  con- 
template  "  such  a  state  of  matters — it 
woidd  not  be  difficult  to  convict  him 
of  something  worse  than  hypocrisy. 
Three  days  later,  at  the  memorable 
meeting  held  at  Huntingdon,  Mr  6. 
Day,  one  of  the  speakers,  made  the 
following  pithy  remarks  :  —  "He 
would  refer,  however,  to  the  mag- 
nificent promises  which  had  been 
held  out  by  Mr  Cobden  as  certain  to 
be  realised  by  free  trade,  and  to  do  so 
he  was  free  to  refer  to  his  letters. 
*•  First,  with  regard  to  the  landlord,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  landlords 
will  not  get  as  good  rents  with  free 
trade  as  they  have  now  with  mono- 
poly :  No  doubt  they  will  get  on  a 
great  deal  better  with  free  trade.  The 
landlord  has  nothing  to  fear.'  Again, 
he  said,  ^  The  landlords  will  have  the 
same  rents  with  free  trade  as  they 
have  at  present.'  In  speaking  of  the 
tenant-farmers  he  said,  *  The  tenant- 
farmer  will  under  free  trade  be  an 
independent  man.  I  say  that  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  com- 
petition.' With  regard  to  the  poor, 
what  did  this  gentleman  say  ?  *  There 
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would  be  no  complaining  poor  in  our 
streets,  no  income-tax,  no  property- 
tax,  no  poor-rates,  bnt  all  classes 
would  be  benefited  bj  the  adoption  of 
free  trade.'  These  were  the  promises 
made  to  them  by  a  free-trader — the 
leader  of  them ;  and  in  the  Bread-Tax 
Circular^  No.  146,  page  256,  they 
would  find  what  he  had  read  to  them 
— ^Mr  Cobden's  own  wo\;ds." 

Does  Mr  Cobden  admit  that  he 
wrote  this  circular?  If  he  does,  per- 
haps he  will  be  good  enough  to 
explain  how  he  reconciles  the  views 
contained  in  it  with  his  new  assertion 
that  he  always  contemplated  a  tran- 
sition state  of  sufi^ering  for  the  agri- 
cultnrid  class  ?  We  reconmiend  him, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  dear  this  matter 
up.  Rash  averments  may  be  par- 
doned ;  but  deliberate  double-dealing, 
never. 

"It  is  cruel,"  writes  one  of  our 
correspondents,  a  practical  farmer  of 
gi-eat  experience,  "  that  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  in  their  exultation, 
should  pretend  not  to  see  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  have  revealed  a  much 
more  alarming  aspect  to  their  oppo- 
nents than  they  anticipated ;  and  that 
even  the  danger  to  themselves,  firom 
this  cause,  does  not  bring  conviction 
of  the  falsity  of  their  views.  They 
affect  to  blame  the  farmer  for  igno- 
rance, want  of  skill  and  enterprise-^ 
forgetting  that,  not  long  since,  he  was 
wont  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  all 
that  was  superior  in  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, and  that  our  island  stands 
conspicuous  among  foreigners  for  its 
garden  cultivation.  Still,  we  are  told, 
it  is  want  of  energy,  and  of  a  free 
application  of  capital,  which  prevents 
the  British  farmers  from  successfully 
competing  with  the  Continent :  as  if 
overwhelming  supplies  of  foreign  com, 
and,  consequently,  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  were  not  suflScient  reasons  to 
oblige  the  agriculturist  to  modify  the 
enterprise,  and  curtail  the  expenditure 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  dis- 
tinguished. Such  unjust  reflections 
may  serve  to  raise  up  and  maintain  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  farmer, 
and  to  bring  him  into  obnoxious  com- 
parison with  other  arts,  where  science 
has  fortunately  been  more  successfully 
applied ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  a  hopeless  rivalry,  and  a  low  price, 
are  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  to 


efforts  and  outlay,  beyond  what  was 
induced  by  protection  and  a  remune- 
rating return. 

"It  has  been  customary  to  bring 
the  farmer's  position  into  contrast 
with  that  of  the  manufacturer,  who  ia 
said  to  fear  no  foreign  competition. 
But  is  the  comparison  a  just  one  ? 
The  British  manufacturer  possesses 
every  advantage  and  appliance  to 
render  his  productions  superior,  and, 
consequently,  also  cheaper.  Britain 
is  the  great  mart  of  all  the  chief  staples 
of  new  produce.  Her  machinery  is 
the  best — her  fuel  is  the  cheapest.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  here  is 
deficient  in  raw  material.  He  labours 
an  obstinate  soil,  for  the  use  of  which 
he  pays  high  ;  while  his  climate — the 
main  element  to  give  security  and 
save  expense — ^is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
his  rival." 

Our  friend  might  have  gone  frirther ; 
for,  if  we  enter  into  the  comparison, 
we  shall  find  that  the  British  fanner 
has  taken  more  advantage  of  his  na- 
tural position  than  the  British  manu- 
facturer. The  true  way  of  arriving  at 
a  just  conclusion  upon  this  point  is, 
by  contrasting,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by 
either  class. 

The  motive  power  of  the  British 
manufacturer  is  derived  from  coal,  of 
which  he  has  an  unlimited  supply : 
the  motive  power  of  the  British  far- 
mer is,  except  to  a  very  small  extent, 
dependent  upon  animals,  which  is  in- 
finitely more  expensive  and  tedious; 
requiring  more  work  with  less  com- 
mand of  power.  The  manufacturer 
can  try  any  experiment  he  pleases, 
either  in  the  construction  of  his  ma- 
chinery or  in  the  texture  of  his  fabric, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  adopt  or  reject  it  as  best  suits  his 
purpose :  the  farmer  cannot  attempt 
any  experiment  upon  his  crops  without 
waiting  a  whole  year  for  the  result ; 
nor  any  upon  his  live  stock  in  less  than 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  expenses  and  rent  go  on  as  usual. 
The  British  manufacturer  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  climate :  the  British 
farmer  is  altogether  so  dependent ; 
the  climate  of  this  country  being  pro- 
verbially uncertain  andchangeable,and 
very  often  ungenial.  We  apprehend, 
therefore,  that,  as  to  natural  advan- 
tages, the  home  manufacturer  stands 
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on  a  far  more  advantageous  footing 
than  the  home  agricnltnrist. 

Let  ns  next  contrast  the  state  of 
the  two  classes  abroad.  The  foreign 
manoflKctarer  has  few  natnral  advan- 
tages. He  does  not  possess  the  com- 
mand of  coal  for  his  motive  power, 
bat  is  compelled  to  erect  his  factory 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  without 
regard,  otherwise,  to  the  convenience 
of  the  locality.  Iron  for  machinery  is 
far  more  expensive  abroad  thui  here ; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  Continental  ma- 
chinery is  directly  exported  from  Bri- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
former  has  all  the  advantages  of  an 
equable,  rich  soil,  and  of  a  good  and 
steady  climate. 

Now,  then,  let  ns  see  how  far  the 
British  mannfactnrer,  with  all  his  na- 
tural advantages,  has  surpassed  his 
foreign  rival.    Does  he  make  a  beUer 
article  than  the  foreigner?    Can  he 
beat  the  German  linen,  the  Russian 
duck,  the  Swiss  calico,  the  Saxon  or 
Austrian  broad-cloth,  the  porcelains 
of  Dresden  and  Sevres,  or  the  silks, 
stained  papers,  and  prints  of  France? 
If  not,  where  is  his  superiority?   As 
to  designs^  it  is  notorious  that  he  is 
infinitely  behind  the  Continent.    No 
doubt  he  sends  ship-loads  of  flimsy 
textures,    with   flaring  colours   and 
iocoDgruotts  patterns,  to    semi- bar- 
barons   countries;   and  he   can  de- 
lage  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
d^p  goods,  so  furbished  and  tricked 
out  that  they  sell  from  appearance 
only.     But  what  hold  has  he  Qf  the 
Continent  ?    He  cannot  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  there  in  point  of 
quaHiy:  if  he  could  make  a  better 
article,  no  Zollvereins  or  combinations 
woidd  be  able  to  keep  him  out.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  bulk  of  our 
manufactures,  which   are   made  for 
foreign  export ;  and  these,  in  point  of 
quality,  are  precisely  what  we  have 
described  them.    There  are  undoubt- 
edly high  dass  manufacturers  here,  es- 
pecially in  the  woollen  and  linen  trades, 
who  supply  the  home  market  with  high 
dass  goods.    But  how  do  they  stand  ? 
Tke^  are  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petOum,  It  is  in  their  favour  that  the 
highest  import  duties  remain ;  and,  were 
those  restrictions  removed  to-morrow, 
they    would    be   undersold   in    the 
British  market.     If  any  one  thinks 
we  are  wrong  in  this  matter,  we  shall 
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be  glad  to  hear  him  explain  why  the 
duties  remain?  It  cannot  be  for 
reoemiej  since,  if  the  British  manufac- 
turer can  beat  his  foreign  rival,  without 
redprocity,  in  the  foreign  masket,  it 
wotdd  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
tables  turned,  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer paying  duty  solely  for  the 
sake  of  offering  us  a  worse  article 
in  Britain.  If  not  for  revenue,  why 
are  the  duties  continued  by  states- 
men who  have  dedared  for  free  trade  ? 
The  answer  is  clear.  These  are  pro^ 
tective  duties;  and  they  are  continued 
for  this  reason,  that,  with  all  his 
natural  advantages,  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  not  able  to  set  Continental 
competition  at  defiance. 

Lastly,  let  us  look  to  the  British 
farmer,  in  so  far  as  energy  and  enter- 
prise are  concerned,  in  contrast  with 
his  rival.  Here  no  detailed  statement 
is  necessary.  In  spite  of  all  natnral 
disadvantages,  the  soil  of  Britain  is 
better  tilled  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  We  ask  with  a  natural 
pride,  greater  perhaps  on  account  of 
adverse  circumstances,  whether  the 
husbandry  of  the  Lothians  or  of  the 
Border  counties  can  be  matched  any- 
where out  of  Britain  ?  Where,  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  are^  the  agricul- 
turists who  have  approached  our  ten- 
antry in  the  free  outlay  of  capital, 
ready  intelligence,  persevering  enter- 
prise, and  high  professional  skill  ?  And 
yet  these  men,  admittedly  at  the  head 
of  their  craft,  are  to  be  told,  forsooth^ 
that  they  have  been  indolent  and  igno- 
rant ;  and  that  retired  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers  would  make  far  better 
farmers  than  they ! 

Judging  from  results,  then,  which 
of  the  two  classes  has  best  done  its 
duty  to  the  state?  Which  of  the 
two  has  availed  itself  most  of  the 
advantages  which  lay  within  its  reach, 
and  done  most  to  overcome  the  power 
of  natnral  disadvantages  ?  We  appre- 
hend that,  in  all  respects,  the  efforts  of 
the  agriculturist  have  been  greater 
th  an  those  of  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
former  is  to  fall  a  sacriflce,  let  it  not 
at  least  be  said  that  his  indolence  pro- 
voked his  fate.  Out  of  agriculture 
manufactures  arose;  and  it  is  now, 
we  presume,  the  intention  of  our 
rulers,  that  the  one  shall  decay,  and 
the  other  survive :  that  the  former 
shall  fall  unprotected,  and  the  latter 
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straggle  on  with  the  whole  mono- 
poly of  protection.  If  so,  the  re« 
suits  are  clear  enough.  The  manu- 
facturer who  the  other  day  accosted 
Mr  Muntz  in  the  following  terms : — 
^^  We  have  eaten  up  the  West  Indian 
planters,  we  have  eaten  the  Irish  land- 
lords, we  have  finished  the  colonies, 
and  now  we  are  at  the  farmers ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  we  won't  be  eaten 
ourselves," — saw  plainly  the  effect  of 
our  legislation.  Mr  Cobden  sees  its 
effect  as  well;  but  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  the  tide  is  turning  against 
him,  he  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
maintain  his  false  position.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  demagogues,  but 
a  great  blessing  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, that  they  invariably  become 
intoxicated  with  the  first  draught  of 
success,  and  seldom  recover  their  rea- 
son. So  is  it  with  Cobden  now.  His 
late  rabid  harangue  at  Leeds,  in 
which  he  ransacked  the  vocabulary 
for  terms  of  abuse  to  heap  upon  the 
landed  gentry,  was  perhaps  the  most 
insolent  speech  ever  uttered  in  a  free 
nation.  Surrounded  by" his  fetid  chim- 
neys, and  his  squalid  dupes,  be  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  a  dictator,  holds  out 
threats  of  annihilation  to  all  who  dare 
to  question  his  policy,  and  actually 
throws  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  1 
There  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
force  and  significance  of  his  shall. 
Kight  or  wrong,  every  man  in  this  em- 
pire must  walk  as  Cobden  directs  him, 
else  some  nondescript  vial  of  unut- 
terable wrath  and  retribution  is  to  be 
poured  on  his  devoted  head.  These 
are  not  the  arguments  of  a  reasonable 
man,  but  the  ravings  of  a  positive  ma- 
niac. They  will  delude  no  one,  whilst 
they  serve  to  show  the  base  nature  of 
the  man  who  utters  them.  The  gladi- 
ator of  old,  blowing  sulphur  names 
through  a  hollow  nut,  and  passing  him- 
self off  for  a  god,  was  not  a  more  rank 
impostor  than  this  seven  times  baffled 
prophet.  Is  it  not  something  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  assurance  to 
find  this  person,  himself  protected,  de- 
claiming against  all  protection,  save 
that  of  his  immediate  class,  and  avow- 
ing his  deliberate  determination  to 
overthrow  every  institution  of  the 
country,  if  we  shall  cease  from  en- 
riching the  Polish  magnates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  labourer  ?  Let  us 


see  what  this  man  is  doing.  He, 
whose  fortunes  were  notoriously  re- 
deemed by  the  questionable  wages  o. 
agitation,  is  now  publicly  announcing 
his  intention,  if  thwarted,  of  pursuing 
aline  of  conduct  which  would  necessap 
rily  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  Britain.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  tendency  of  the  hints  which 
are  thrown  out  by  him  and  his  fellows. 
They  abstain,  indeed,  and  certainly 
wisely  for  themselves,  from  broadly 
proclaiming  their  ends  in  such  lan- 
guage as  would  bring  them  within  the 
immediate  grasp  of  the  law.  They 
say  nothing  about  the  Crown,  for  that 
would  be  dangerous ;  but  they  reso- 
lutely avow  their  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pull  down  the  aristocracy; 
and  they  point  to  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers  as  a  measure  which, 
at  some  future  period,  may  en- 
gage their  serious  attention.  Add 
to  this  their  perpetual  laudation  of 
American  institutions,  as  preferable 
to  our  own — their  open  and  avowed 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents  of  de- 
mocratic Europe  —  their  bitter  and 
malignant  abuse  of  every  one  who 
has  l^n  instramental  in  putting  down 
insurrection — their  scheme  for  aban- 
doning the  colonies  as  worthless  ap- 
pendages, and  so  breaking  up  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire — their  proposals, 
so  violently  urged  and  reiterated,  of 
such  a  reduction  in  the  army  and 
navy,  as  would  render  both  arms  of 
the  service  utterly  inefficient — add  all 
these,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  real  lum  of  this  foul  and 
scandalous  confederacy.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
define  the  limits  of  sediiion ;  still  Mr 
Cobden  had  better  have  a  care  of  his 
language  whilst  indulging  in  such 
revelations  as  he  has  of  late  chosen  to 
set  forth.  It  will  be  no  child's-play 
if  he  actually  should  attempt  to  put  the 
smallest  of  his  threats  into  practice. 

Setting  Mr  Cobden  aside,  we  have 
still  an  observation  to  make.  It  is 
not  a  little  edifying  to  contrast  the 
tone  assumed  at  present  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Manchester  school  with 
that  which  they  adopted  after  the 
passing  of  the  disastrous  measures 
of  1846.  We  were  then  entreated, 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  give 
the  experiment  a  fair  trial.    It  was 
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admitted  that  dlyers  extraordinary 
occnrrences  had  intervened  to  post- 
pone the  great  advantages  to  the 
nation  which  must  flow  from  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  yet  still  we 
were  asked  to  believe  that  the  calcn- 
lations  of  Mr  M'Gregor  were  perfectly 
sonnd,  and  that  in  a  little  time  tSl 
would  be  well.  We  have  waited, 
patiently  enongh,  until  the  last  frag- 
ment of  agricnltnral  protection  has 
been  removed — ^nntil  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  save  an  exporting  and 
protected  manufacturer,  that  nothing 
short  of  protection  can  save  the  landed 
interest  of  Great  Britain  from  total 
ruin — and  until  ruin,  in  its  worst 
shape,  has  already  overtaken  Ireland. 
And  what  was  it  that  we  waited  for  ? 
Reciprocity  ;  the  sole  thing  which, 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Peel 
party,  could  justify  the  experiment. 
Recipbocity,  whidi  Mr  Cobden  pro- 
mised us  if  we  would  only  show  the 
example.  Now  that  reciprocity  is 
out  of  the  question,  our  antagonists 
turn  round,  revile  us  as  fools  for  ad- 
hering to  our  original  opinions— 
though  the  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  attested  their  accu- 
racy and  soundness — and,  in  the  con- 
temptible cant  of  the  day,  denominate 
their  free-trade  policy  ^^an  accom- 
plished fact.'' 

They  are  right  in  one  sense.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  great  nation  has  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  misled  by  the 
machinations  of  a  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous faction.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  for  a  time  these  machinations 
have  been  successful.  But  the  great 
fact  which  now  concerns  us  is,  that 
the  British  nation  is  fully  alive  to  the 
imposture ;  and  that  being  the  case, 
we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  our 
friends.  It  is  the  policy  of  those  who 
are  against  us — and  indeed  their  last 
desperate  chance — to  promote  dis- 
union among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
draw  their  subsistence  from  the  land, 
and  whose  welfare  depends  upon  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Britain. 
"Riey  are  trying  to  set  the  tenant 
against  the  landlord,  the  labourer 
against  the  farmer ;  and  their  efforts 
have  been  assisted,  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent,  by  the  folly  of  weak  men, 
who,  in  their  terror,  are  attempting, 


by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences which  they  thoroughly 
foresee.  Our  policy,  as  well  as  our 
duty,  is  to  maintain  a  firm  and 
united  front.  It  would  be  madness 
to  suppose  that  among  the  three 
great  agricultural  classes,  there  can 
be  any  disunion  of  interest.  Land- 
lord and  farmer  depend  upon  each 
other;  the  one  class  cannot  be  pro- 
strati  without  the  other  failing  a 
victim.  And  both  of  them  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  the  labourer,  which 
must  not  be  disregarded.  He,  as  the 
lowest  in  the  scale,  is  often  the  first 
to  suffer ;  but  woe  to  our  land  if  the 
labourer  should  be  trodden  under 
foot! 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  fear  for 
the  future.  We  see  on  all  hands  the 
unmistakeable  signs  of  a  mighty  re- 
action, which  cannot  but  defeat  the 
designs  of  that  grasping  faction  for 
whose  benefit  alone  this  ominous  ex- 
periment has  been  made.  Deeply  as 
we  deplore  the  misery  which  has 
overtaken  us,  we  must  regard  it  as 
the  penalty  incurred  for  having 
swerved  from  the  old  path  by  which 
Britain  attained  her  greatness — for 
having  listened  too  readily  to  the 
suggestions  of  selfish  and  incompetent 
men.  The  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  shows  the  error  of  the 
coarse  we  have  been  pursuing,  and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  return. 
Why  should  we  fear?  £ngland — that 
noble  country  which  stands  pre- 
eminent among  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  its  loyalty,  enterprise,  and 
independence — for  its  regard  to  sterling 
worth  in  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  sphere— has  awakened  from 
its  momentary  trance.  The  voice  of 
the  people,  before  which  that  of  fac- 
tion must  be  silenced,  is  proclaiming, 
in  clear  and  articulate  language,  that 
the  virtual  possession  of  its  free  and 
unviolated  soil  shall  not  be  yielded, 
through  fraud,  to  the  foreigner,  who 
never  could  have  taken  possession  of 
it  by  force  of  arms;  and  that  the 
English  yeomanry  will  not  submit  to 
be  sacrificed  or  annihilated  for  the 
wretched  interest  of  a  handful  of 
manufacturers,  whose  gains  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  extension  of  a  foreign 
market.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
men  of  England  are  up  and  doing. 
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Their  energy,  if  rightly  directed, 
nothing  can  withstand.  Cobden  may 
blaster,  as  demagogues  always  do; 
and  Bright  may  insinuate  revolutions 
which  he  has  neither  the  conrage  nor 
the  power  to  attempt ;  but  the  day  for 
snch  trashy  vapouring  has  gone  by, 
and  England  will  no  longer  allow  her 
greatness  to  be  perilled  at  the  bidding 
of  snch  miserable  upstarts.  The  issue 
of  the  late  elections,  and  the  triumph- 
ant meetings  which  are  everywhere 
held  in  England,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  national  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity, should  excite  us  to  similar 
efforts.  If  our  statements  of  what  is 
occurring  here  can  strengthen  the 
hands  of  om-  brethren  in  the  south,  we 
shall  be  more  than  amply  repaid  for 
the  pains  we  have  expended  in  a  close 
and  laborious  investigation.  England 
may  not  require  support;  but  support 
is  ready  for  her.  Ireland,  from  the 
depths  of  present  misery,  sees  the 
hand  which  is  striving  to  keep  her 
down,  and  prepares  herself  for  another 
struggle.  Scotland  will  not  remain 
inactive.  Her  interest  is  so  clear, 
that  it  would  be  almost  wasting  words 
to  attempt   to   explain   it  further. 


Let  but  this  experiment  go  on  for  a 
few  years  longer,  and  all  that  we  have 
gained,  by  more  than  a  centnryof  un- 
remitting toil,  wiU  be  lost  to  us :  our 
improvements  will  be  annihilated, 
and  our  people  pauperised.  Deprived  of 
her  yeomanry,  as  noble  a  body  of  men 
as  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
nationality  of  Scotland  is  gone.  We 
trust,  then,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  appeal  will  be  energeti- 
cally answered.  Scotsmen  are  slow 
to  move;  but  being  mov^,  they  have 
a  will  and  resolution  that  can  bear 
down  any  obstacle  whatever.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  old  na- 
tional spirit  was  more  imperatively 
required  to  show  itself  than  now. 
Let  us  then  speak  out  boldly  in  de- 
fence of  our  country,  and  tell  those 
Manchester  conspirators,  in  answer 
to  their  insolent  challenge,  that — be- 
yond that  circle  of  smoking  factories, 
which  they  falsely  imagine  to  be  the 
heart  of  Britain — there  exists  a  majo- 
rity of  loyal  British  subjects,  who 
despise  their  dictation,  detest  their 
hypocrisy,  and  utterly  defy  their 
power. 
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GOLDSIOTH. 


There  are  manj  poems  in  the 
£ogiish  langnage  of  loftier  merit,  and 
more  londly  applauded,  than  the  De- 
serted Village ;  not  one  so  nniversallj 
bdoved.  There  are  many  poets  and 
aathors  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
England  who  rank  much  higher  in 
onr  esteem  and  approbation  than 
Goldsmith;  not  one  whose  memory 
calls  up  a  kinder  feeling.  We  smile 
at  his  follies,  we  reprehend  his  cul- 
pable imprudence;  the  brow  bends 
somewhat  sternly  at  those  departures 
from  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct  into 
which  sometimes  want,  and  some- 
times vanity,  betray  him;  but  the 
native  goodness  of  his  heart  is  such 
that  we  soon  begin  to  pardon,  and 
end  always  with  the  language  of 
affection.  His  very  weaknesses  con- 
tribute to  that  feeling  of  tenderness 
whic&  hangs  about  his  memory.  Men 
like  to  admire ;  men  like  also  to  over- 
look, to  pity,  and  reprove.  The 
character  that  gives  occasion  for  all 
these  is  sure  to  be  highly  popular. 
The  foibles  of  Goldsmith,  his  blunders 
of  conduct,  his  precipitancy,  his  in- 
curable improvidence,  the  dullest 
observer  can  note  and  reprehend ; 
whilst  the  coldest  of  men  must  warm 
at  that  unfailing  benevolence,  that 
genial  heart  of  friendship,  that  sweet 
clemency  of  disposition,  that  untutored 
charity,  which  more  than  covers  all 
his  transgressions.  The  man  whom 
we  all  can  censure,  and  whom  all 
most  love,  was,  moreover,  the  author 


of  The  Traveller  and   The  Deserted 
Village. 

Strange,  that  one  whom  the  sim- 
plest of  his  readers  can  look  daum  at^ 
as  from  a  superior  standing-point ; 
who  in  his  conduct  appeared,  and 
was  to  the  last,  a  very  child— always 
to  be  chidden,  counselled,  criticised, 
reproved — should  yet  have  seized 
upon  the  heart  of  all  England,  wise 
and  simple.  This  truant  from  study, 
this  vagabond  tourist,  ^ufiVt^  for  bed 
and  board,  or  subsisting  no  one  knows 
how,  has  given  us  a  survey  of  the 
several  countries  of  Europe,  and  their 
national  character,  as  truthful  as  it  is 
poetic.  And  our  English  village 
home,  and  our  own  rural  landscape, 
so  dear  to  the  national  taste— this 
homeless  wanderer  saw  them  as  none 
other  had  seen  before,  and  gave  them 
back  to  us  with  added  endearment. 
They  live  for  ever  in  his  verse,  as 
the  pleasant  banks  endure  for  ever  in 
the  lucid,  flowing  stream,  which  at 
once  reflects  and  vivifies  them.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  conld  claim  the 
whole  of  our  metropolitan  cathedral 
for  his  monument.  Every  village 
church  in  England  is  a  monument 
to  Groldsmith.  Every  cottage  m  the 
village  speaks  of  him ;  we  seem  to 
hear  his  name  in  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  that  stands  behind  the  door; 
we  hear  it  on  the  green  or  across  the 
common,  in  the  distant  shout  of  the 
boys  let  loose  from  school :  the  whole 
landscape  has  been  made  his  own. 
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If  an  illustration  were  wanted  of 
that  subtle  quality,  or  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  which  we  designate 
by  the  name  of  genius — which  comes 
not  at  our  bidding,  which  no  learned 
discipline  can  secure,  which  grows  up 
by  an  education  of  its  own — an  edu- 
cation lawless,  capricious,  indes- 
cribable, imperceptible  to  any  but 
the  learner  himself,  and  not  recognised 
by  him  till  the  hour  of  study  has  long 
since  passed — we  could  not  point 
to  one  more  perfect  than  may  be 
found  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
Goldsmith.  Schoolmasters,  tutors, 
colleges,  professors,  can  make  nothing 
of  him ;  he  has  neither  patience  nor 
industry,  nor  perhaps  much  aptitude, 
to  gain  anything  from  them.  "  Never 
was  so  dull  a  boy;  he  seemed  im- 
penetrably stupid,"  says  Miss  Delap, 
the  schoolmistress  who  has  to  teach 
him  his  letters.  He  is  the  same  at 
school,  the  same  at  college.  Ercry 
teacher  tells  the  same  story;  every 
Miss  Delap  finds  him  impenetrably 
stnpid.  He  can  learn  nothing  that 
others  learn,  or  as  others  learn  it. 
At  the  university  of  Dublin  he  makes 
no  figure.  In  the  lecture-room  he  is 
an  idler,  or  he  is  a  truant.  He  is  ^^  a 
lounger  at  the  college  gates."  But 
be  is  a  student  there !  He  is  reading 
something  in  these  streets  of  Dnblin. 
There,  or  in  any  book  picked  up  by 
chance,  he  finds  his  lecture-room.  In 
this  process  of  study,  he  has  quite 
tmconsciously  taught  himself  to  write 
ballads,  which  the  street  musician 
sings  and  finds  profitable,  extracting 
therewith,  from  many  a  pocket — 
surely  no  slight  testimony  to  tiieir 
power— the  halfpence  devoted  to  apples 
and  gingerbread.  Goldsmith  steals  out 
at  night,  and  hears  them  sung. 

He  is  designed  by  his  gw)d  uncle 
Contarine  for  the  church  ;  he  presents 
himself  to  the  bishop  for  ordination, 
and  is  rejected.  Some  have  lud  the 
blame  upon  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches, 
in  which  he  thought  fit  to  array  him- 
self for  episcopal  inspection.  But  the 
whole  scholastic  career  of  the  yonth 
plainly  demonstrates,  that  it  was  not 
the  outward,  or  the  nether  man,  that 
was  in  fault.  His  nnde  then  des- 
patches him  to  the  Temple,  to  study 
law.  Here,  he  does  not  even  get  in- 
to his  school-room.  Stopping  by  the 
way,  at  Dublin,  he  loses  ail  his  money 


at  the  gaming-table,  and  returns  to 
be  despatched  in  a  quite  different 
direction,  and  for  a  quite  different 
purpose, — to  Edinburgh,  to  study 
medicine.  At  Edinburgh  he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  convivial  talents, 
and  his  Irish  songs.  Bat  he  is  seized 
with  a  strong  passion  for.  studying 
nedicine  at  Leyden  or  Paris  1  Nei- 
ther at  Leyden  nor  at  Edinburgh, 
does  he  ever  get  so  much  medical 
science  as  would  justify  him  in  pre- 
scribing for  a  case  of  measles  or  the 
chicken-pox.  Such,  at  least,  is  our 
strong  conviction.  We  are  persuaded 
that  he  would  have  picked  up  more 
of  medicine-  from  his  miscellaneous 
reading  and  observation,  if  he  had 
never  designed  to  practise  it,  than, 
having  to  get  his  living  by  the  pro- 
fession, he  thought  it  prudent  to  ac- 
quire. Years  after,  when  he  carried 
a  gold- headed  cane,  and  dressed  /or 
the  part  of  a  physician,  (it  was  all  the 
preparation  he  ever  made  for  it,)  he 
could  not  pass  his  examinatioa  for  a 
surgeon^s  mate.  In  all  the  highways 
of  learning  or  science,  he  makes  no 
advance ;  he  is  a  sluggard,  or  a  lot* 
terer,  or  a  truant.  Bat  in  this  truant 
idleness,  along  some  byways  of  bis 
own,  he  has  been  going  throngh  a 
course  of  study  of  which  we  can  give 
no  account,  except  that  his  own 
warm  heart  and  overflowing  sympa- 
thies have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
When  a  lounger  at  the  college  gates, 
it  had  already  taught  him  to  write 
ballads,  which  drew  andienoe  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Pursued  still 
further,  it  taught  him  to  write,  for  all 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  all  hearts, 
and  for  all  time,  the  very  sweetest 
pastoral  that  —  no  production  of 
Greece  or  Italy  excepted — was  ever 
penned. 

It  is  in  this  vagrant,  occult  maaner 
that  the  man  of  genius  always  stadiefr 
But  (and  let  the  saving  claose  be 
noted)  it  follows  not  that  he  should 
fail  in  other,  and  ordinary  methods  of 
study.  The  higher  spirits— the 
Dantes  and  the  Miltons — the 
^'thrones  and  principalities,^^  take 
all  learning  for  their  province.  Of 
Goldsmith,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  studied  in  this,  and  no  other 
way.  Like  Bums,  and  some  other 
names  which  might  be  mentioned,  his 
mind  was  indebted  only  to  what. 
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being  luable  to  describe  it,  we  call 
the  iii8piratlo&  of  genius.  ^ 

%That  beautiful  style  of  his,  how 
and  where  did  he  get  it  ?  He  speat 
his  joath  mach  amongst  roist^iog 
collegians,  or  the  choice  spirits  of  a 
rnstic  ale-hoose — ^the  clab  Uiat  met  at 
jibe  Three  Jolly  Pigeons — and  he  has 
hardly  taken  bus  pea  in  hand  than  he 
writes  a  style  as  chaste  as  Addison's — 
^aceful,  musical,  refined.  And  what 
IS  more  surprising,  this  refinement  of 
mmd  which  perv^es  all  his  writings, 
bow  did  be  contrive  to  obtain  and 
presenre  it  throagh  the  influence  of 
so  loose  and  unsettled  a  life,  wherein 
coarser  pleasures  took  their  turn,  and 
even  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and 
all  those  hardening  and  degrading 
artifices  that  poverty  must  have  re- 
course to,  if  poverty  would  eat  ?  The 
only  answer  we  hear  of,  and  can  re- 
port, is,  that  Goldsmith  was  a  man  of 
gaiios. 

If  the  contradiction  seems  extra- 
ordinary between  the  visibly  blun- 
dering process  of  education  which  our 
poet  goes  through,  imd  the  intellectual 

Sower  which  he  nevertheless  manifests, 
owstiU  more  striking  is  thecontradic- 
fticm  between  that  intellectual  power, 
between  that  which  wecallthe  author's 
mind,  and  the  blundering,  buoyant, 
vacillating  being,  whom  we  know  as 
the  man  Goldsmith !  ^  Surely  never 
was  the  man  of  thought,  and  the  man 
of  action,  seen  in  the  same  individual* 
In  such  striking  contrast.  His  bio- 
graphers have  often  remarked  how 
largely  and  repeatedly  Goldsmith 
drew  the  materials  for  his  poetry  and 
bis  w(Mrks  of  Action  from  himself,  and 
bis  own  life.  The  author  drew  per- 
petaally  from  the  man.  But  how 
aagacious  is  the  author,  how  incurably 
unwise  the  man!  Goldsmith  the 
man  seems  to  have  committed,  and 
to  continue  committing,  every  folly 
and  absurdity,  that  Goldsmith  the 
aathor,  with  shrewd  observation. and 
admirable  humour,  might  note  and 
describe  them.  There  are  hosts  of 
men,  it  is  true,  who  think  wisely  and 
net  foolishly;  but  they  either  think 
wisely  on  some  other  matter  than  those 
in  which  they  act  foolishly,  or  else  the 
contradiction  is  but  occasional.  In 
Goldsmith  the  wise  thinking  is  ex- 
actly exercised  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  foolish  acting,  and  the  contra- 
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diction  is  sustained  through  life.  His 
moral  chai'acter,  beautiful  in  parts,  is 
a  mere  confusion:  every  impulse 
reigns  its  hour  despotically;  and 
there  are  impulses  of  all  kinds. 
Everything  is  there  but  reason.  He 
is  open  as  a  child  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment;  yet  with  what  a  calm 
and  veteran  sagacity  does  the  author 
GU)ldsmith  look  down  upon  this  chlld^ 
and  scan  and  depict  its  follies,  and 
dry  its  tears,  and  reprove  its  wan- 
derings ! 

V  In  this  point  of  view  we  think  the 
biography  of  Goldsmith  without  a 
parallel.  Fond  of  the  tavern,  it  ia 
by  no  drinking-song  that  he  is  re- 
membered. Cited  as  a  rake,  and,  at 
all  events,  of  no  very  strict  demeanour^ 
he  never  employs  his  pen  to  defend 
or  promote  licentiousness.  He  makes 
no  use  of  his  foUies  but  to  analyse  and 
reprove  them.  In  real  life  he  wanted 
self-respect,  and  the  guidance  of  moral 
principle ;  vanity,  or  thoughtlessness, 
or  mere  companionship,  or  his  good 
nature  and  keen  sensibility,  could  lead 
him  into  errors  more  or  less  grave ;  yet 
in  all  English  literature,  so  boastful 
of  its  morality,  there  is  no  writer  who 
diffuses  a  more  unaffected  love  of 
truth,  or  instils  a  higher  sentiment  of 
honour.  And  in  this  there  is  no 
hypocrisy.  He  is  genuine  Goldsmith 
with  his  pen  in  hand,  satirising  folly 
and  rebuking  falsehood — as  genuine 
as  when  he  enacts  the  folly  he  rebukes. 
All  his  outer  life  is  a  perpetual  make- 
shift ;  all  his  inner  life  of  thought  is 
pure  and  honourable.  The  two  beings 
in  one  were  never  more  strangely 
blended,  or  rather  say  held  together 
in  continual  and  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition.   ^ 

We  have  been  recalled  again  to 
the  memory  of  Goldsmith  by  a  Life 
of  the  poet  lately  re-written  and 
extended  by  Mr  Washington  Irving, 
The  appearance  of  another  bio- 
graphy so  shortly  after  the  "  Life 
and  Adventures  "  of  Mr  Forster  wiU 
seem  at  first  to  be  very  inoppor- 
tune. One  of  the  two,  at  least,  will  be 
thought  superfluous.  But  the  two 
works  are  in  some  respects  dissimilar. 
If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  a  classic 
and  almost  uninterrupted  narrative  of 
the  checkered  career  of  Goldsmith, 
written  in  a  style  which  Goldsmith 
himself  would  have  approved,  he  will 
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do  wisely  to  address  himself  to  the 
pages  of  Mr  Irving.  The  work  of  Mr 
Forster  is  more  miscellaneous,  more 
discnrsive,  more  critical ;  anecdotes 
of  contemporaries  are  largely,  too 
largely,  introdnced  ;  the  writings 
themselves  of  Goldsmith  are  criti- 
cLsed ;  and  the  politics  of  the  day  are 
occasionally  discnssed.  This  last 
topic,  both  Whig  and  Tory  will  pro- 
bably agree  with  ns  in  thinking  is 
quite  unnecessarily  introdnced  in  a 
life  of  Groldsmith,  distinguished  as  he  is 
by  a  peculiar  abstinence  from  all  party 
politics.  Mr  Irving  adheres  almost 
exclusively  to  the  narrative ;  he  does 
not  even  give  us  any  critical  estimate 
of  the  works  of  Goldsmith — ^an  omis- 
sion in  which  the  reader  will  feel 
-some  disappointment ;  for  no  one,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  more  capable  of 
fiuch  a  task  than  Mr  Irving.  Neither 
does  he  appear  to  have  bestowed  any 
minute  attention  to  biographical 
details;  he  has  taken  his  facts  as 
they  were  presented  to  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  laborious  work  of  Mr 
Prior.  He  has  reproduced  the  narra- 
tive, separate  from  extraneous  matter, 
and  clothed  it  in  the  charms  of  his 
own  style.  This  is  all  he  has  done, 
or,  we  presume,  professes  to  have 
done.  Twice  sifted,  and  at  last  clad 
in  a  classic  and  delightful  style,  we 
have  the  mere  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Goldsmith  in  as  complete  a  form  as  it 
is  likely  to  attain.* 

With  little  labour  to  himself,  and 
little  other  merit  than  what  is  implied 
in  writing  elegantly,  Mr  Irving  has 
produced  a  very  acceptable  book.  His 
work  is  less  varied  than  his  predeces- 
sor's, but  its  workmanship  is  more 
complete.  The  reader  of  Mr  Irving 
will  resign  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  biographer,  and  be  carried  on  to 
the  last  page  in  uninterrupted  gratifi- 
cation. The  reader  of  Mr  Forster,  to 
whatever  other  pleasure  he  may  de- 


rive, will  certainly  add  that  of  an 
occasional  controversy  with  his 
author:  he  will  gain  more,  but  he 
will  often  lose  his  temper  in  the  acqui- 
sition. The  titles  of  the  two  bio- 
graphies ought  to  be  reversed.  At  all 
events,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Mr  Forster  should  have  added 
to  his  work  ite  second  title,  **  Life  and 
Adventures  ;^^  for,  in  spite  of  its  green 
and  gold,  and  its  pictured  page,  it  is 
far  from  possessing  that  popular 
character  which  the  word  ^^adven- 
tures" would  imply.  One  who,  in 
reading  it,  should  be  interested  only  in 
the  career  of  Goldsmith,  would  often 
find  the  gilded  and  be-pictured  leaves 
passing  with  unexpected  rapidity 
through  the  finger  and  thumb. 

It  would  be  on  our  part,  indeed,  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation,  if  we 
were  here  to  reproduce  in  chronolo- 
gical order  the  events  of  Goldsmith's 
life.  We  shall  allude  to  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  points 
in  his  character,  and  notice  such  only 
as  appear  to  be  most  significative. 

And  first,  we  have  to  quarrel  with 
both  our  biographers  for  what  appears 
to  us  a  false  refinement,  and  an  in- 
stance of  wasted  ingenuity.  Of  what 
use  this  subtle  and  most  unsound 
defence  of  Goldsmith  from  the  charge 
of  vanity  ?  Almost  as  well  attempt  to 
dear  him  of  that  improvidence  to 
which  his  vanity  often  condocted 
"him.  We  love  our  Goldsmith  too, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  a 
weakness  which  his  contemporaries 
and  intimate  friends  attributed  to  him, 
and  which  so  many  anecdotes  illus- 
trate. Boswell,  it  seems,  has  related 
one  or  two  anecdotes  in  a  most 
absurd  manner — ^representing  the  poet 
as  speaking  in  earnest  when  he  was 
evidently  jesting.  We  thank  Mr 
Forster,  or  whoever  has  performed 
so  kind  a  part,  for  correcting  these 
errors.    But  these  are  only  a  few  out 


*  We  did  not  look  for  what  are  called  Amerieanitrnt,  in  the  writingB  of  Mr  Irving, 
whom  we  are  aocostomed  to  regard  as  one  of  those  who  assist  in  preserving  the 
purity  of  oar  common  language  firom  useless  novelties.  But  one  6r  two  have  onex- 
pectedly  crossed  our  path.  ''^To  loan/'  is  used  for  to  lend^  (p.  69)  ;  we  have  **  iUff 
assorted*'  for  ill  assorted,  (p.  73)  ;  and  we  suspect  the  word  /mM,  as  expressive  of 
sufficiency  of  cash^  must  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  dignity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  it  has  not  acquired  with  us,  since  Mr  Irving  uses  it  with  all  the 
gravity  in  the  world,  and  with  no  appearance  of  humour,  or  that  air  of  condescen- 
sion which  sober  writers  assume  when  they  find  it  convenient  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion which  may  be  thought  bordering  upon  slang. 
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of  many  cases ;  and  what  conld  so 
grossly  have  misled  Boswell  bat  the 
prevailing  impression  of  Goldsmith's 
vanity?  A  man  who  has  once 
obtained  a  marked  character  will 
always  become  the  subject  of  many  a 
false  anecdote  illnstrative  of  it ;  jast 
as  a  celebrated  wit  is  snre  to  have 
many  a  jest  attributed  to  him  that  he 
never  made. 

Mr  Irving,  following  Mr  Forster, 
resolves  into  bash  fulness  and  over-sen- 
sitiveness, what  has  been  described  by 
contemporaries  as  the  vanity  of  Gold- 
smith. The  two  may  be  confounded 
once  or  twice,  but  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  each  other  during  a  long  intimacy. 
Highly  sensitive  to  the  ridicule  of 
failure  he  may  have  been,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  constant  wish  to 
distinguish  himself  in  little  matters, 
or  on  trivial  occasions  —  a  love  of 
distinction  which  is  generally  under- 
stood as  vanity.  They  are  not  incom- 
patible. One  of  the  earliest  anecdotes 
recorded  of  him  manifests  this  thirst 
for  display,  accompanied,  we  are  told, 
with  no  little  confasion  and  embar- 
rassment at  the  absurd  predicament 
in  which  it  involved  him.  Mr  Irving 
shall  relate  the  stor}'. 

"  An  amasing  incident  is  related  as 
occurring  in  Goldsmith's  last  joarney 
homeward  from  Bdgeworthstown.  His 
Other's  house  was  about  twenty  miles 
distant ;  the  road  lay  through  a  rough 
country,  impassable  for  carriages.  Qold- 
amith  procured  a  horse  for  the  journey, 
and  a  friend  furnished  him  with  a  guinea 
fbr  traTellJng  expenses.  He  was  but  a 
stripling  of  sizteen,  and  being  thus  sud- 
denly monnted  on  horseback,  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  tluit  his 
bead  was  turned.  He  determined  to  play 
the  man,  and  to  spend  his  money  in  inde- 
pendent traveller's  style.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  pushing  directly  for  home,  he 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of 
Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person  he 
met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  conse- 
quential air,  for  the  best  house  in  the 
place.  Unluckily,  the  person  he  had 
accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  family  of  one 
Mr  Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
Anmsed  with  the  self-consequenoe  of  the 
stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practi- 
cal joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed  him 
to  wliat  was  literally  '  the  best  house  in 
the  place  f  namely,  the  family  mansion 
of  Mr  Featherstone.  Goldsmith,  acoord- 
ingly>  rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 


an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken  to 
the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlour,  seat- 
ed himself  by  the  fire,  and  demanded 
what  he  could  have  for  supper.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  he  was  diffident,  and  even 
awkward  in  his  manners,  but  here  he  was 
'  at  ease  in  his  inn,'  and  felt  called  upon 
to  show  his  manhood,  and  enact  the  expe- 
rienced traveller.  His  person  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  play  off  his  preten- 
sions, for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a 
pock-marked  face,  and  an  air  and  carriage 
by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The 
owner  of  the  house,  however,  soon  disco- 
vered his  whimsical  mistake,  and,  being  a 
man  of  humour,  determined  to  indulge  it, 
especially  as  he  accidentally  learned  that 
this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

*'  Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  '  fooled 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,'  and  permitted  to 
have  full  sway  through  the  evening.  Never  ' 
was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  sup- 
per was  served,  he  most  condescendingly 
insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  should  partake,  and  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast,  and 
benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish  was 
on  going  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial 
orders  to  have  a  hot  cake  at  breaJ^fast. 
His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  discovering 
the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swag- 
gering in  this  free-ancUeasy  way  in  the 
house  of  a  private  gentleman,  may  be 
readily  conceived.  True  to  his  habit  of 
turning  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary 
account,  we  find  this  chapter  of  ludicrous 
blunders  and  cross-purposes  dramatised 
many  years  afterwards  in  his  admirable 
comedy  of '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the 
Mistakes  of  a  Night.' " 

We  think  that  something  of  the 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  delighted  to 
play  the  part  of  grand  seigneur  in  an 
inn,  though  but  for  one  night,  may  be 
traceable  in  the  mature  man,  so  soli- 
citous to  deck  out  his  person  in  all  the 
glories  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,"  and  the 
peach-coloured  coat.  Mr  Irving,  how- 
ever, explains  it  otherwise. 

"  This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress, 
which  Boswell,  and  others  of  Goldsmith's 
contemporaries,  who  did  not  understand 
the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed 
to  vanity,  arose,  we  are  convinced,  fVom 
a  widely  different  motive.  It  was  from  a 
painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects, 
which  had  been  cruelly  stamped  upon  his 
mind  in  his  boyhood,  by  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  his  playmates,  and  had  been 
ground  deeper  into  it  by  rude  speeches 
made  to  him  in  every  step  of  his  strug- 
gling career,  untU  it  had  become  a  con- 
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stant  oauM  of  awkwardness  and  embar- 
rassment. This  he  had  experienced  the 
more  sensibly  sinoe  his  reputation  had 
eleyated  him  into  polite  soeiety  ;  and  he 
was  constantly  endearonring,  by  the  aid 
of  dress,  to  acquire  that  personal  acceptor 
bilitify  if  we  may  vse  the  phrase,  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  If  erer  he  dis- 
played a  little  self-complacency  on  first 
taming  out  in  a  new  suit,  it  may,  perhaps, 
hare  been  because  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
achieved  a  triumph  over  his  ugliness." 

A  triumph  over  bis  agllnefisl  So 
every  old  fop  achieves  a  triumph  over 
both  his  age  and  his  ugliness.  Men 
really  conscious  of  personal  defects  do 
not  generallj  solicit  attention  to  their 
form  and  features  by  singular  gandiness 
of  attire.  Moreover,  Mr  Irving  draws  a 
picture  of  the  youth  of  Goldsmith,  not 
at  all  justified  by  anything  related  in 
bis  own  biography.  We  nowhere 
find  that  *^  the  idea  of  his  personal 
defects  had  been  cruelly  stamped 
upon  his  mind  by  the  jeers  and  sneers 
of  his  playmates."  Goldsmith  appears 
always  as  a  great  favourite  amongst 
his  associates.  Ugly  he  might  b^^ 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  thought 
himself  irredeemably  so— bnt  he  was 
sot  the  less  acceptable  on  this  accoant. 
Ho  was  the  leader  of  their  sports, 
noted  for  his  conviviality,  and  beloved 
for  his  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 
Mr  Irving  feels  that  he  has  not  taken 
quite  secure  ground,  and  therefore,  to 
eke  out  his  explanations,  he  has — 
upon  very  slender  authority — thrown 
poor  Goldsmkh  into  love. 

'Mt  has  been  intimated  that  the  inti- 
macy of  poor  Goldsmith  with  the  Miss 
Hornecks,  which  began  in  so  sprightly  a 
vein,  gradually  assumed  something  of  a 
more  tender  nature,  and  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the 
younger  sister.  This  may  account  for 
some  of  the  plienomena  which  about  this 
time  appeared  in  his  wardrobe  and 
toilet.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
acquaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  the 
tell-tale  book  of  his  tailor,  Mr  William 
Filby,  displays  entries  of  four  or  fire  full 
suits,  beside  separate  articles  of  dress. 
Among  the  items  we  find  green  half- 
trimmed  frock  and  breeches,  lined  with 
Bilk  ;  a  queen Vblue  dress  suit ;  a  half 
dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin  ;  a 
pair  of  silk  stocking  breeches,  and 
another  pair  of  a  bloom  colour  !  Alas  ! 
poor  Goldsmith  !  how  much  of  this  silken 
finery  was  dictated,  not  by  vanity,  but 
humble  consciousucss  of  thy  defects  ;  how 


much  of  it  was  to  atone  fi>r  the  nneonth- 
ness  of  thy  person,  and  to  win  Ikvoor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  I" 

In  this  forced  explanation,  Mr 
Irving  seems  to  have  followed  the 
lead  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
Mr  Forster  had  said  : — "  K  Gold- 
smith was  vain,  it  was  the  wrong 
way.  It  arose  not  firom  overweening 
self-complacency  in  supposed  advan- 
tages, but  from  what  the  world  had 
forced  him  since  his  earliest  youth  to 
feel,  intense  uneasy  consciousness  of 
supposed  defects.^  This  intense  nn- 
easy  consciousness — if  it  existed — 
must  have  made  the  suit  of  ^*  Tyrian 
bloom"  very  uncomfortable  wear ;  but 
it  is  hardly  the  sentiment  that  wonld 
have  led  to  its  selection. 

But  to  quit  this  subject  of  dress — 
for  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  young 
Irishman  is  partly  to  blame — the 
anecdotes  are  too  numerous  to  be 
explained  away,  which  show  that 
Groldsmith  had  that  passion  or  weak- 
ness which  all  the  world  calls  vanity. 
Take  the  well-known  story  of  the 
trick  which  Burke  practised  upon  him. 


*'  Colonel  O'Moore  and  Burke,  wi 
one  day  through  Leioester  Square,  ob 
their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with 
whom  they  were  to  dine,  observed  Gold- 
smith, who  was  likewise  to  be  a  guest, 
standing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which 
was  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign 
ladies  in  the  window  of  a  hotel.  *  Ob« 
serve  Goldsmith,*  said  Burke  to  O'Mootej 
'and  mark  what  passes  between  us  at 
Sir  Joshua's.'  They  passed  on  and 
reached  there  before  him.  Burke  i«- 
oeived  Groldsmith  with  affected  reserve 
and  coldness.  Being  pressed  to  explain 
the  reason,  *  Really,'  said  he,  '  I  am 
ashamed  to  keep  company  with  a  person 
who  could  act  as  you  have  just  done  in 
the  Square.'  Goldsmith  protested  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  was  meant.  *  Why,* 
said  Burke, '  did  you  not  exclaim,  as  yon 
were  looking  up  at  those  women,  what 
stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for 
staring  with  snch  admiration  at  those 
pfiinffd  Jezrhehf  while  a  man  of  your 
talents  passed  by  unnoticed  t'  'Surely, 
surely,  my  dear  friend,'  cried  Goldsmitii 
with  alarm,  *  surely  I  did  not  say  so  f 
*Nay,'  replied  Burke,  *if  you  had  not 
said  so,  how  should  I  have  known  it.* 
*  That's  true,*  answered  Goldsmith,  *  I 
am  very  sorry — it  was  very  foolibh  :  I  do 
recollect  tliat  something  of  the  kind 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  had  uttered  it.'  '* 
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Now,  it  \a  not  the  confeaaion  into 
wfaidi  Goldsmith  WB8  entrapped  which 
gires,  we  think,  the  chief  significance 
to  this  anecdote.  How  came  Barke 
to  he  confident  of  the  soocess  of  his 
trick,  or  to  think  of  practising  snch  a 
jest,  if  he  had  not  well  known  what 
was  the  preyaillng  weakness  of  his 
friend  ?  Here  lies  the  main  force  of 
the  anecdote,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
H  is  to  be  broken  or  tamed  aside. 

Another  little  story,  illostrative  of 
the  same  weakness,  we  will  quote  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Forster : — 

*  The  little  sculptor,  as  he  (Ronbiliac) 
Is  called  in  the  Oiinete  Letten,  being  a 
iuBiliar  aeqnaintanee,  and  fend  of  mnsie, 
Goldsmith  woold  play  the  flute  for  him; 
and  to  sudi  assumed  delight  on  the  part 
of  his  listener  did  he  do  this  one  day,  that 
Roabiliae,  protesting  he  mast  oopy  the  air 
i^MD  the  spot^  took  up  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  scored  a  few  lines  and  spacea 
(the  form  of  the  notes  being  all  he  knew 
of  the  matter,)  and  with  random  blotches 
pretended  to  take  down  the  tune  as  re* 
peated  by  the  good-natured  musician; 
while,  graTely  and  with  great  attention, 
Goldsmith,  sarreying  these  musical  hiero- 
glyphics, said  they  were  Tery  oorreot;  and 
that,  if  be  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he  nerer 
aoold  haTe  belieTod  his  ftiend  capable  of 
writing  music  after  hiau  Sir  John  Haw- 
kias  telb  the  story  with  much  satisfaction. 
Exposure  of  an  ignorant  flute-player,  with 
nothing  but  vulgar  accomplishments  of 
^ear*  to  bestow  upon  his  friends,  gives 
great  delight  to  pompons  Hawkins  as  a 
learned  historian  of  music.** 

Ezpoeore  of  an  ignorant  mnsician  I 
Ko ;  the  exposore  is  of  one  who,  to 
be  thovj^t  able  to  read  masic,  de- 
scends to  a  silly  falsehood.  What 
was  there  for  Goldsmith  to 
mosie?  He  played  from  ear, 
snd  at  another  time  might  hare  made 
this  a  matter  of  especial  boast.  Jnst 
BOW,  he  thinks  it  will  exalt  him  more 
in  the  opinion  of  his  present  company, 
if  he  is  somewhat  of  the  learned 
■nisician ;  and  this  puerile  vanity 
leads  him  into  a  ridicnlous  position, 
much  like  that  of  the  sapient  bargo- 
master  in  the  play,  who,  pretending 
to  the  facnlty  of  reading,  holda  the 
hofJk  upMe  down. 

Bat  we  must  not  dwell  longer  npon 
this  topic,  or  we  shall  ran  the  ri^k  of 
pnttiDg  ourselves  in  a  false  position, 
and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  wo 
consider  this  vanity  as  a  far  more 


conspicnons  element  in  the  character 
of  Goldsmith  than  it  really  was.  That 
character,  we  think,  is  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  who  reads  hift 
life  and  writings,  and  allows  them  to 
make  their  natural  impression.  We 
are  in  danger  of  misapprehension  only 
when  we  begin  to  subtilise  and  refine. 

In  snch  a  character,  so  foil  of  un- 
restrained impulses,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  inconsistencies.  The 
combination  of  vanity  with  over-sen- 
sitiveness is  not  the  only  apparent 
incongruity  we  encounter.  We  detect 
in  Goldsmith  a  propensity  to  gaming, 
we  see  it  break  forth  very  forcibly  on 
several  occasions.  Much  of  his  eariy 
history  is  obscure,  but,  where  the 
light  falls  on  it,  we  more  than  once 
discover  him  at  the  gaming-table  ; 
and  it  is  not  nncharitaUe  to  suppose 
that,  if  we  could  follow  him  more 
closely  throngh  his  needy  campaigns^ 
abroad  and  at  home,  we  should  see 
him  there  still  more  frequently.  Now, 
it  is  not  often  that  we  find  this  pro* 
pensity  united  with  an  uncontrollable 
charity.  There  is  no  incompatibility 
between  them  ;  still,  it  is  not  oftdk 
that  the  youth  who  frequents  a  gam- 
ing table,  is  the  same  youth  who  gives 
his  blankets  to  a  poor  woman  and  her 
children,  and,  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
bed,  keeps  himself  warm  amongst  the 
feathers. 

^  These  blankets  were  not  his  own  to 
give.  At  least  it  Is  not  the  habit  of 
students,  or  lodgers  of  any  description, 
to  carry  about  snch  articles.  If  he 
had  nothing  to  bestow  in  charity,  he 
had  no  money  wherewith  to  replace 
these  blankets.  He  was  charitable, 
and  not  just.  An  inconsistency,  it 
will  be  said,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

His  conduct  to  his  uncle,  Contarine, 
his  early  friend  and  benefactor,  be- 
trays, in  a  still  more  striking  manner, 
the  incongruous  elements  of  his  char- 
acter. He  plays  a  little  with  this 
good  uncle ;  he  practises  upon  his  good 
nature  and  his  credulity.  You  would 
augur  very  ill  of  the  youth  from  this 
circumstance.  But  Goldsmith  defies 
an^nry.  He  does  talk  over  the  good, 
believing  uncle — and  for  the  sake  of 
his  guineas — but  for  all  that,  he  would 
spend  his  own  last  guinea  to  do  s 
pleasure  to  that  uncle. 

By  the  aid  of  this  constant  friend, 
and  generous,  though  far  from  wealthy 
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benefactor,  Goldsmith,  we  have  seen, 
has  got  to  Edinburgh. 

^  He  now  attended,"  says  Kr  Irving, 
<<  medical  lectares,  and  attached  himself 
to  an  association  of  students  called  the 
Medical  Society.  He  set  out,  as  usual, 
with  the  best  intentions,  but,  as  usual, 
soon  fell  into  idle,  conviTial,  thoughtless 
habits.  Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  a  place 
of  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament. 
Conyivial  meetings  were  all  the  Togue, 
and  the  tayem  was  the  universal  rallying- 
place  of  good  fellowship.  And  then 
Goldsmith's  intimacies  lay  chiefly  among 
the  Irish  students,  who  were  always  ready 
for  a  wild  freak  and  frolic.  Among  them 
he  was  a  prime  favourite,  and  somewhat 
of  a  leader,  from  his  exuberance  of  spirits, 
his  vein  of  humour,  and  his  talent  at 
singing  an  Irish  song,  and  telling  an  Irish 
story." 

After  spending  two  winters  at 
Edinburgh  in  this  profitable  manner, 
he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  his  studies  on  the  Continent. 
His  uncle  Contarine  was  to  furnish 
the  funds.  Under  the  plea  of  study, 
he  wished,  in  fact,  to  see  the  world, 
and  gratify  a  roving  propensity.  "  1 
iniend^^''  he  thus  writes  to  his  uncle — 
^^  /  intend  to  visit  PariSy  where  the 
great  Famheimy  Petite  ondDu  Hcanmel 
de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all 
the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak 
French^  and  consequently  I  shall  have 
much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my 
countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  and  few 
who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  I  shall 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris, 
and  the  beginning  of  next  winter  go 
to  Leyden.  The  great  AUnnus  is  stUl 
alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go, 
though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we 
have  studied  in  so  famous  a  uni- 
versity." 

The  great  Albinus  I  We  see  him 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  as  he  pens  this 
rigmarolelio  Unde  Contanne,  evi- 
dently more  distinguished  for  his  good 
nature  than  his  penetration.  ^^The 
great  Famheim,  Petit,  and  Dn  Ham- 
mel  de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupils 
in  all  the  branches  of  medicme ! " 
Having  drained  the  Scottish  profess- 
ors of  all  their  knowledge,  he  will  add 
to  his  store  whatever  the  Continent 
can  teach.  And  ^^they  speak  French," 
which  probably  Unde  Contarine  was 
not  aware  of,  and  consequently  he 
wUl  have  a   great  advantage  over 


Qertdn  of  his  countrymen  whom  he 
represents,  we  know  not  with  wbal 
justice,  as  going  to  Paris  to  be  taught 
medidne  in  a  language  they  do  not 
underatand  1 

When  he  gets  to  Leyden — for  to 
that  capital  and  not  to  Paris,  he  first 
bends  Jiis  steps — ^we  hear  little  enough 
of  "the  great  Albinus."  We  hear 
that,  after  some  time,  he  gets  so 
much  into  the  habit  of  gambling  that 
a'certain  friend  he  has,  of  the  name  of 
Ellis,  who,  on  several  occasions,  has 
lent  him  money,  will  assist  him  no 
more,  unless  he  promises  to  quit 
Leyden  altogether,  the  scene  of  bis 
temptations.  We  should  have  thought 
the  same  temptations  would  follow 
him  to  Paris,  or  to  any  other  dty. 
However,  so  runs  the  story:  Ellis 
lends  or  gives  him  a  sum  of  money, 
and  he  promises  to  start  forthwith  for 
Paris.  He  has  not  escaped  the  en- 
virons of  Leyden  when  he  sees  in  a 
florist's  garden  some  beautiful  tulips  ; 
recollects  that  Unde  Contarine  Is 
fond  of  tulips;  and  incontinently 
spends  all  he  has,  except  one  solitary 
guinea,  in  the  purchase  of  rare  tulip 
roots,  to  be  despatched  to  Ireland. 
We  hope  they  reached  their  place  of 
destination.  Goldsmith  pursues  his 
way  to  Paris  with  one  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  and  bis  flute. 

It  is  very  little  we  know  of  Grold- 
smith's  Continental  joumey^bow  he 
occupied  himself,  what  route  he 
took,  or  how  he  subsisted.  His 
flute  has  the  merit  of  providing  for 
him,  especifdly  in  France.  In  the 
country  districts  we  can  understand 
this,  but  are  we  to  represent  G<dd- 
smith  to  ourselves  as  street  mnsidaa 
in  the  town  of  Paris?  In  this  dearth 
of  information,  his  biographers  show 
a  disposition  to  have  recourse  to  hia 
wor]^  of  fiction  and  other  miscella- 
neous writings,  where  he  drew  bo> 
much  from  himself  and  his  own  ex- 
periences. This  is  rather  ahasard- 
ous  method  of  getting  at  facts. 

When  the  events  of  an  anthor*» 
life  are  known,  it  may  be  well  to  trace 
and  illustrate  them  in  his  fictions; 
but  to  reverse  the  process,  and  piece 
out  the  biography  by  aid  of  the  fic- 
tions, is  manifestly  a  far  too  conjec- 
tural method. 

"  At  Genera,"  Mr  Irring  tells  as,  "  he 
became   travelliog    tutor  to  a  mongrel 
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Tonng  gentieman,  son  of  a  London  pawn- 
broker, who  had  been  suddenly  elevated 
into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle.  The  youth,  before  setting 
op  for  a  gentleman,  had  been  an  attor- 
ney's apprentice,  and  was  an  arrant  pet- 
tifogger in  money  matters.  Never  were 
two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  he 
and  Goldsmith.  We  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  narratiye  of  the 
*  Philosopher  Vagabond,'  the  son  George, 
in  the  Ftear  of  Wah^td," 

Then  follows  an  extract  from  that 
novel,  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  not 
upon  his  gaard,  will  be  apt  to  con- 
found with  the  biography,  and  which 
has  evidently  coloured  the  account 
Mr  Irving  ^ves  of  this  ridiculous 
tourist,  to  whom  Goldsmith  performed 
the  part  of  tutor,  or  guide. 

^*Once  more  on  foot,"  continues 
Mr  Irving,  ^'  but  freed  from  the  irk- 
some duties  of  ^bear  leader,'  and 
with  some  of  his  pay  as  tutor  in  his 
pocket,  Goldsmith  continued  his  hidf 
vagrant  peregrinations  through  part 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of 
the  Italian  states.  He  bad  acquired, 
as  has  been  shown,  a  habit  of  shifting 
along  and  living  by  expedients,  and  a 
new  one  presented  itself  in  Italy. 
^My  skill  in  music,'  says  he  in  the 
Philosophic  Vagabond,,  ^  could  avail 
me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  better  musician  than 
I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired 
another  talent,  which  answered  my 
purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skiU 
in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign 
universities  and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  days,  philosophical 
theses  maintained  against  every  ad- 
ventitious disputant;  for  which,  if 
the  champion  opposes  with  any  dex- 
terity, he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in 
money,  and  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one 
night.'" 

We  are  told,  (though  not,  as  we 
remember,  by  Mr  Irving,)  that  Gold- 
smith had  in  conversation  claimed  to 
be  himself  the  hero  of  these  disputa- 
tions ;  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  let  in  the  evidence,  as  the  lawyers 
woald  say,  of  the  Philosophic  Vaga- 
bond. We  can  readily  admit  that 
Goldsmith  had  been  present  at  some 
of  these  disputations,  and  had  earned 
a  supper  and  a  night's  lodging  by  tak- 
ing a  part  in  them;  but  we  cannot 


agree  with  Mr  Irving  in  placing  this 
amongst  the  *' expedients"  of  sub- 
sistence, amongst  the  ways  and  means 
of  travel. 

"  At  Paris,"  writes  Mr  Irving  with 
great  gravity,  ^*  he  attended  the  chemi- 
cal lectures  of  Bouelle^  then  in  great 
vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  as  graced 
the  court  of  Versailles."  This  state- 
ment is  evidently  founded  on  a  passage 
in  his  essay  on  The  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning,  Goldsmith,  in  that 
essay,  is  remarking  on  the  influence  of 
the  fair  sex  in  France,  in  preventing 
the  decline  of  taste,  by  requiring  a 
certain  literary  qualification  from  their 
admirers.  '^  A  man  of  fashion,"  he 
says,  *^  at  Paris,  however  contemptible 
we  may  think  him  here,  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  reigning  modes 
of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  dress,  to 
be  able  to  entertain  his  mistress 
agreeably.  ...  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemi- 
cal lectures  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  tho 
court  of  Versailles."  But  such  a 
passage  as  this  by  no  means  implies 
that  he  had  ^^  attended,"  as  a  student, 
the  lectures  of  Rouelle.  If  he  had 
been  present  at  them  once,  it  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  speak  of  the  array  of  beauty 
he  had  seen  there. 

"  I  have  seen,"  a  tourist  returning 
from  his  visit  to  Paris  might  say, 
*'  at  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  set 
of  grimy,  bearded  figures,  wild  aa 
young  Cossacks,  listening  breathless 
to  wire-drawn  discussions  on  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  metaphysics  I" 
It  would  not  follow  from  this,  that 
such  a  person  had  attended  the  lectures 
of  M.  Simon,  or  whoever  else  might 
have  been  professor  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy at  the  time.  That  he  put  his 
head  into  the  lecture-room  is  all  that, 
in  strictness,  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe. 

But  the  good  Uncle  Contarine  Is- 
dead — all  expedients  for  travel,  of 
whatever  kind,  fail— and  Goldsmith 
returns  penniless  to  England.  After 
all  this  medical  study  in  Edinburgh, 
Leyden,  Paris,  and  Padua,  at  which 
last  place,  '*  it  is  said,"  he  obtamed 
that  doctor's  degree  which  decorated 
his  name,  he  now  applies  in  vain  for 
^*  employment  in  the  shop  of  a  coun- 
try    apothecary!"      Some    rumoun 
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reaches  ns,  abont  this  time,  of  theatri- 
cals in  a  barn,  and  a  trial  of  his 
talents  as  a  strolling  player.  It  seems 
that  no  wandering  genius  conld  fnlfil 
his  destiny  without  this  experience. 
^^  At  length  we  find  him  launched  on 
the  gi*eat  metropolis,  or  rather  drifting 
abont  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  February,  with  but 
a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket.  The 
deserts  of  Arabia,"  adds  Mr  Irving, 
^^  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable 
than  the  streets  of  London  at  such  a 
time,  and  to  a  stranger  in  such  a 
pUght." 

For  a  short  time  he  is  usher  in 
49ome  school,  of  which  we  hear  nothing 
— then  assistant  in  a  laboratory  of  a 
>Dhemist ;  then  practising  medicine  in 
-a  small  way  in  Bankside,  Sonthwark, 
chiefly  amongst  the  poor,  *^  decked 
•ont  in  the  tarnished  finei-y  of  a  second- 
hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a 
«hirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnight's 
wear."  In  this  costume  he  meets  an 
old  schoolmate  and  college  companion. 
He  assumes  a  prosperous  air— cannot 
«ndure  to  be  thought  poor  by  him : 
^^  he  is  practising  pbyslc,  and  doing 
very  w^i/^^  Poverty,  meanwhile, 
pinching  him  to  the  bone.  Then  we 
hear  of  a  half- written  tragedy,  and  of 
*^  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  of  going 
to  decipher  the  inscriptions  of  the 
written  mountains^  though  be  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  ^abic,  or  the 
language  in  which  they  might  be  snp^ 
posed  to  be  written — the  salary  of 
three  hundred  pounds  being  the  temp- 
tation." 

Something  like  a  home  he  at  length 
obtains  as  usher  in  a  respectable  school 
at  Feckham,  kept  by  Dr  Milner.  Dr 
Milner  is  acquainted  with  Griffiths, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Mont/dy  Review, 
Hence  his  introduction  to  the  literary 
craft.  Goldsmith  quits  the  school, 
becomes  contribiUor  to  the  Monthly^ 
at  a  fixed  salary;  commences,  in 
abort,  bis  literary  career. 

lie  has  not  yet,  however,  accepted 
this  as  his  true  calling  and  final  posi- 
tion iu  society.  On  the  contraiy,  he 
^as  hopes,  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Dr  Milner,  of  a  medical  ap- 
pointment in  India;  and  he  is  pub- 
lishing his  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning^  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  his  outfit.  He  is,  in 
isAt,  promised  the  appointment  of  phy- 


sician and  sirgeon  to  one  of  the  fac- 
tories on  the  coast  of  CoromanM. 

'^  His  imagination  was  immediately  on 
fire  with  risions  of  Oriental  wealth  and 
magnificence.  It  is  true  the  salary  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds ;  but 
then,  as  appointed  physician,  he  would 
have  the  exclusive  practice  of  the  place, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  with  adyantages  to  be  derived 
fh>m  trade,  and  from  the  high  interest  of 
money — twenty  per  cent ;  in  a  word,  for 
once  in  his  life  the  road  to  fortone  lay 
broad  and  straight  before  hini«" 

Therefore  he  labours  sedulously  at 
his  Essay  on  Polite  Learning.  At  this 
period,  it  seems,  our  law  of  copyright 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  He  fears 
his  work  may  be  pirated,  and  is 
anxious  that  such  friends  as  he  may 
have  in  that  country,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  purchase  it,  may  give 
their  orders  to  the  London  bookseller. 
Accordingly  he  writes  several  long 
letters  to  his  Irish  friends  and  rela- 
tives, explaining  the  matter,  and,  in 
short,  solicitmg  their  interest  in  his 
forthcoming  publication.  In  one  of 
these,  he  enters  into  a  vague  rhapsody 
npon  his  future  prospects,  which  he 
describes  as  very  gorgeous  and  splen- 
did, and  then  suddenly  turns  from  the 
bright  future  to  the  actual  and  the 
present.  Dismounting  from  his  Pe- 
gasus of  hope,  he  says : — "  But  fkw — 
where  19 /f  Gods!  gods!  Up  in  a 
garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  dunned  for  a  milk-score  I" 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  we  call  to 
mind,  that  MrForster,  in  his  biography, 
breaks  ont  into  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  that 
could  leave  a  man  of  genius  in  this 
lamentable  plight.  We  regret  that 
any  man  should  snfier — and  still  more 
that  a  man  of  genius,  in  whom  the 
world  suficrs  too,  should  be  left  to 
struggle  with  the  hard  necessities  of 
life.  Bnt  angry  reproaches,  which  are 
not  even  followcKi  by  any  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  duty  neglected,  or  of 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  henceforth, 
pursued,  can  lead  to  no  good  resnlL 
Society  has  so  many  faults  of  omission 
and  of  commission  to  reproach  herself 
with,  that  it  is  something  worse  than 
wasted  breath  when  false  accusations 
are  brought  against  her.  It  is  thos 
Mr  Forster  writes  :-* 
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^'  In  a  gsrret,  wnting  for  bi«ftd,mad 
expecting  to  be  dunaed  fbr  a  milk-aeon.' 
The  ordiBAry  faie  of  leitezB  in  that  age. 
There  had  been  a  Christian  religion  ex- 
tant for  now  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  ;  for  so  long  a  time  had  the 
world  been  acquainted  with  its  spiritual 
responsibilities  and  necessities.  Yet  here^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centary, 
iras  the  one  common  eminence  ooneeded 
to  the  spiritual  teacher—the  man  who 
eomes  upon  the  earth  to  lift  his  fellow- 
»en  above  its  miry  ways.  Up  in  a  gar- 
rety  writing  for  bread  he  cannot  get^  and 
dfuiaed  for  a  milk-seore  he  cannot  pay. 
And  age  after  age,  the  comfortable,  pros- 
peroos  man  sees  it,  and  calb  for  water 
and  washes  his  hands  of  it,  and  is  glad 
to  think  it  no  business  of  his  ;  and  in 
that  year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmith's 
suifering,  had  doubtless  adorned  his  din- 
ing-room vrith  the  IHstrett  Poet  of  the 
inimitable  Mr  Hogarth,  and  invited 
laughter  from  easy  gnests  at  the  garret 
and  the  miUcHiOore." — {fWMer^  p.  120.) 

The  remark^  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
b  not  jodicioimly  introdooed,  and  cer- 
tainly does  sot  come  commended  to 
OB  by  the  singular  display  of  rhetoric 
fat  which  it  is  made  the  ooeaaioiL 
What  wrong  has  society  done  to 
Goldsmith  at  this  time?  What  ser- 
vice has  it  received  from  him  ?  No 
Travdkr,  at  Vicar  of  Wahrfield^  or 
Citizen  of  the  Worlds  has  yet  appeared. 
He  is  not  even  yet  resolved  to  cast 
in  bis  lot  with  literary  men.  So  far 
finom  being,  or  aiming  to  be,  onr 
^^  spiritnal  teacher,"  be  is  more  than 
ever  bent  upon  practising,  with  very 
^nder  amonnt  of  knowledge,  npon 
onr  bodily  infirmities.  It  is  true  that, 
willingly  or  nnwillingly,  he  undergoes 
a  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  pro- 
fession of  an  anthor.  We  wish  we 
conld  have  lightened  it  for  him.  Bat 
it  is  manifest  that,  nntil  he  has  passed 
tbroQgh  this  period  of  toil  avd  proba- 
tion, and  proved  himself  to  be  the 
nan  of  genins,  by  the  woric  of  genius, 
the  worid  at  large  can  do  nothing  for 
him.  It  knows  nothing  of  him.  No 
ene  wonld  propose  to  pension  five 
hundred  ordinary  penmen,  in  the 
hope  that  one  man  of  genius  wonld  be 
fotnid  bidden  amongst  the  number. 

Bat  applying  these  observations  of 
Mr  Forster  to  any  period  we  please  of 
Goidsmith's  history,  we  are  still  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  specific  measure, 
act,  or  proceeding,  which  be  would 


have  required  of  society,  or,  in  a  simi- 
lar case,  would  now  require  of  it. 
Wiien  Goldsmith  had  published  his 
7Vaoe//(0rand  Vicar  of  Wak^etd,  these 
works,  it  is  true,  did  little  tmrneiaUatebf 
towards  supporting  him.  He,  the  poet« 
who  can  write  a  Deserted  ViUoffe^  haa 
to  obtain  his  snbsistenoe  by  mere 
compilatioas — histories  of  Greece,  of 
England,  of  Animated  Nature— or  by 
literary  labours  far  more  obscure  and 
far  less  useful.  Ooght  this  to  be? 
Ought  we  to  leave  the  man  of  superior 
powers  to  do  what  those  of  inferior 
ability  might  execute  almost  as  well? 
Nay,  it  is  not  always  that  the  man  of 
pontic  or  philosophic  genius  can  exe- 
cute these  more  profitable  but  leaa 
meritorious  works.  They,  too,  re- 
quire some  peculiar  aptitude  which 
he  may  not  possess.  In  that  case, 
are  we  to  leave  him  to  starve,  or, 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  to  live  in  a 
state  of  miserable  dependence,  begging 
and  borrowing  of  this  or  that  indi^ 
vidual? 

Here  is  a  distinct  evil;  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  and  it  exists 
now;  but  Mr  Forster  has  not  sug- 
gested any  remedy  for  it. 

The  author  and  the  public  do  not 
stand  towards  each  other  in  alto- 
gether a  satisfactory  relationship. 
This  must  be  confessed.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  and  justly,  on 
the  substitution  that  has  long  since 
taken  place  of  the  bookseller  for 
the  patron.  Under  this  new  regime 
has  grown  up  a  class  of  literary  men,, 
if  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  yield- 
ing only  to  the  very  highest  in  their 
usefulness,  and  the  honourable  atti- 
tude they  assume.  For  the  literary 
man,  who,  without  exactly  professing 
to  originate  new  ideas,  is  constantly 
occupied  in  disseminating  knowledge, 
in  disentangling  truth  Irom  the  partial 
or  obscure  statements  of  others,  and 
the  like  critical  and  explanatory  la- 
bours, is  performing  a  most  beneficial, 
and  indeed  an  indispensable  office,  in 
the  education  of  mankind.  He  ia 
exercising  a  profession  second  to  none 
in  its  useful  and  honourable  character. 
And  if  not  a  lucrative  profession,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
intellectual  demand  of  the  public  will 
call  forth  and  remunerate  the  intel- 
lectual supply  he  has  to  offer. 

But  there  are  men  who,  while  la 
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point  of  genius,  invention,  originality, 
and  independence  of  thonght,  they  are 
raised  above  Ibis  class,  are  far  less 
sure  of  being  adequately  remunerated, 
or  remunerated  at  all.  It  is  a  chance. 
They  may  be  elevated  at  once  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  hierarchy  of 
literature,  be  the  most  richly  endowed, 
or  they  may  be  compelled  to  enrol 
themselves  amongst  its  friars- mendi- 
cant. The  works  they  produce  may 
be  admired  at  first  by  a  few  only; 
their  circulation  may  be  limited. 
They  are  works  which  demand  the 
labours  of  the  whole  man,  and  for 
some  years,  and  after  all  may  occupy 
but  little  space :  their  mercantile  re- 
turn must  then  be  small.  The  bookseller 
here  is  manifestly  an  inefficient  patron. 

But  where  is  the  remedy?  Mr 
Forster  would  not  recommend  to  us 
the  patronage  of  government,  the 
systematic  and  habitual  gift  of  pen- 
sions. He  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
us  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
destroy  whatever  remains  to  us  of 
independence  of  thought,  or  genuine 
love  of  truth,  than  such  an  official 
patronage.  The  government  pension, 
indeed,  would  rarely  come  to  the  only 
man  who  very  much  needs  it — to  him 
who  is  struggling,  unfriended,  against 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 

The  only  hint  we  receive  from  Mr 
Forster  is,  that  the  literary  man 
should  be  more  "respected."  We 
hope  that  he  does  not  mean  by  this 
that  he  should  have  a  larger  share  of 
those  titular  honours,  knighthood  or 
baronetcy,  which  appear  to  be  ex- 
tending themselves  amongst  us.  Be- 
sides that  this  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  peculiar  evil  we  are 
pointing  out,  and  the  only  one  of 
which  there  seems  ground  to  com- 
plain, we  should  extremely  regret  to 
see  literary  men  become  candidates 
for  these  honours.  They  do  not  want 
them ;  they  have  already  taken  a  title 
from  their  works.  The  title-page  of 
their  book  is  their  best  order  of  knight- 
hood. The  "  Author  of  Waverley ! " 
— can  any  princess  sword  dub  a  man 
with  a  title  like  that,  or  any  title  that 
shall  be  remembered  by  the  side  of 
it  ?  These  distinctions  are  becoming 
common  amongst  scientific  men  of 
eminence,  and  what  is  the  result? 
Kot  that  those  are  more  honoured 
who  possess  them,  but  that  many 


who  possess  them  not,  feel  slighted 
and  aggrieved.  And  yet  the  common 
forms  of  language  are  enough  to 
show  how  superfluous  such  titles  are, 
to  both  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
distinguished  merit;  for  no  sooner 
does  a  man  become  famous  than  all 
prefix  whatever  to  his  name  is  dropped. 
The  highest  honour  is  to  be  stripped 
bare  to  the  simple  surname.  It  is 
plain  Newton  or  Locke  men  speak  of. 
No  one  talks  of  Sir  Isaac's  Principia. 
A  Sir  Joseph  Banks  may  keep  his 
title.  But  even  a  Sur  Humphry  Davy 
has  some  difficulty  to  retain  his. 
Whenever  the  language  of  the  writer 
rises  into  panegyric,  we  have  remark- 
ed that  it  becomes  plain  Davy.  We 
hear  and  read  always  of  one  Faraday. 
The  living  man  has  already  obtained 
this  highest  of  nominal  distinctions,  to 
be  without  a  prefix.  For  ourselves, 
we  know  not  whether  it  is  Mr  or  Sir 
that  is  omitted ;  but  we  know  this, 
that  if  the  Sir  is  yet  to  come,  it  will 
drop  off,  it  will  not  stick. 

.But  is  it  not  possible  to  suggest 
any  remedy  for  the  evil  we  have 
pointed  out  ?  The  man  of  genius,  to 
whom  the  bookseller  can  be  no  patron, 
shall  he  find  a  patron  nowhere  else  ? 
There  is  one  practical  suggestion  we 
would  offer.  We  put  it  forward  with 
extreme  embarrassment  and  hesita- 
tion, because  we  know  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  we  tread ;  but  it  is 
the  only  remedy  which  occurs  to  us 
for  an  admitted  evil.  The  man  of 
genius,  in  the  predicament  we  have 
mentioned,  ouglkt  to  find  a  patron  ia 
that  "  select  few "  who  have  given 
him  audience,  and  acknowledged  his 
merit. 

Would  it  have  been  an  unnatural 
thing,  or  an  unreasonable,  if  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith  had  it  to  record^ 
that,  afier  the  publication  of  his 
Traveller^  the  readers  of  that  poem 
had,  by  each  contribntmg  no  very 
large  sum,  raised  a  sufficiency  to 
shield  the  author  from  want  ? 

Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  man 
had  a  more  ardent  circle  of  admirers 
than  Coleridge  ?  They  looked  to  him 
for  some  great  work  of  philosophy  or 
religion — ^the  metaphysics  of  theology. 
Whether  their  hopes  would  have  been 
realised  is  another  matter,  but  why 
did  they  do  nothing  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  such  a  work  ?    Each  looked 
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on  at  a  distance,  and  marvelled  that 
a  manof  inBecare  position  in  his  social 
and  economical  relations,  shonld  fall 
into  desultory  habits  of  thought  and 
stndj. 

For  these  cases  we  do  not  ask  the 
patronage  of  goyemment,  and  it 
wonld  ha  idle  to  appeal  to  society  at 
large,  or  to  what  is  called  public  opin- 
ion ;  bat  we  would  fix  a  duty  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  who  profess  to 
have  read  the  works  of  the  man  with 
profit  or  delight. 

We  pay  some  guineas  to  a  lecturer 
for  a  few  hours*  instruction ;  we  pay 
other  guineas,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  see  the  drama  performed,  or 
to  hear  music  For  the  book  which 
has,  perhaps,  given  us  more  gratifica- 
tion, more  mental  occupation,  more 
inteUectnal  excitement,  than  lecture, 
and  dnuna,  and  concert  put  together, 
we  have  paid  a  few  shillings.  It  is 
very  cheap.  No  harm  in  that,  how- 
ever. But  if  the  case  required  aid  of 
a  financial  character,  would  it  be 
other  than  a  grateful  act  of  justice  if 
we  made  the  payment  somewhat 
more  equivalent  to  the  benefit  re- 
ceived? 

Neither  could  there  bo  any  objec- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  delicacy 
of  the  recipient  wonld  be  wounded  by 
this  act  of  liberality.  The  gift  would 
have  the  character,  rather  of  an 
honourable  tribute,  than  an  eleemosy- 
naiy  donation.  It  would  surely  be  as 
little  derogatory  to  accept  such  a  pre- 
sent, as  to  accept  a  pension  from 
government. 

But  where  have  we  left  Goldsmith 
all  this  time  ?  Writing  his  Essay  on 
Polite  Learning,  to  provide  his  outfit 
for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
essay  was  published,  but  the  appoint- 
ment never  came. 

''Alls  !  poor  Goldsmith  !"  thns  eon- 
tinnes  his  biographer,  Mr  Irring,  **  ever 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Early  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  Novembery  that  month 
of  fog  sad  despondency  in  London,  he 
learnt  the  shipwreck  of  his  hope.  The 
gre&t  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  throagh, 
or  rather,  the  post  promised  to  him  was 
transferred  to  some  other  candidate.  The 
canac  of  this  disappointment  it  ia  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  death  of 
his  quail  patron,  Dr  Milner,  which  hap- 
pened abont  this  time,  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  producing  it;  or  there  may 


have  been4K>me  heedlessness  and  blunder- 
ing on  his  own  part;  or  some  obstacle 
arising  from  his  insuperable  indigence. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he 
never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some 
ground  to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to 
blame." 

How  is  it  that,  in  this  enumeration 
of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure 
of  his  hopes,  Mr  Irving  avoids  men- 
tioning what  must  occur  to  every  one 
as  by  far  the  most  probable  of  ail- 
namely,  that  those  with  whom  the 
appointment  rested  had  become  aware 
of  the  very  little  medical  knowledge 
which  Dr  Goldsmith  possessed,  and 
of  his  incompetency  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  a  position  ?  A  month 
afterwards,  he  underwent  his  exa- 
mination at  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons 
for  the  humble  situation  of  hospital 
mate,  and  was  rejected  as  unquali- 
fied. 

There  is  no  help  for  it  now :  he  must 
apply  himself  to  the  pen  in  downright 
earnest — there  seems  no  other  occu'* 
pation  for  him.  But  for  this  occupa- 
tion, and  apparently  for  this  only, 
nature  had  fitted  him.  His  efforts 
are  attended  with  success.  The 
Chinese  Letters,  which  first  appeared 
in  a  daily  newspaper,  are  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,  He  is  intro- 
duced to  Johnson,  becomes  the  friend 
of  Reynolds  and  of  Burke,  and  a 
member  of  the  Club.  Then  appear 
T/ie  TraveUer  and  77ie  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, The  man  of  genius  at  length 
stands  out  revealed  to,  and  recognised 
by  the  world. 

A  cruel  apprenticeship  to  letters 
did  GU)ldsmith  pass  through  in  that 
Green  Arbour  Court y  so  sadly  this- 
named, — or  elsewhere,  "  up  in  a  gar- 
ret, writing  for  bread  and  dunned  for 
a  milk- score."  It  is  painful  to  con- 
template, painfdl  to  read  of.  Tet 
there  is  one  turning-point  in  his  his- 
tory we  read  of  with  still  greater 
pain.  Success,  and  some  measure  of 
prosperity,  has  at  length  arrived.  His 
play  of  The  Good-Natured  Man  has 
brought  him  in  some  four  hundred 
pounds;  the  bookseller,  at  the  same 
time,  has  paid  him  one  hundred 
pounds  more.  Here  is  a  fund  on 
which  he  might  at  least  subsist  some 
time,  while  he  wrote  other  works.  He 
spends  it  all  at  once,  in  getting  into 
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better  chambere  in  the  Temple  than 
those  be  bad  been  occapying,  in  buy- 
ing furniture,  and  replenishing  his 
'vrardrobe.  On  the  proceeds  of  future 
plays  be  begins  to  give  dinners  to  his 
aristocratic  friends.  He  makes  no 
other  use  of  his  good  fortune  than  to 
get  as  fast  and  as  deep  as  possible 
into  debt  In  debt  be,  of  course, 
continues  to  the  last  day.  He  dies  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  ^*  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted?" 
says  Johnson.  He  was  trusted,  for  it 
was  known  that  he  paid  as  soon  as 
liis  earnings  permitted  him.  The 
man  was  honourable,  but  incnrably 
improYideut. 

But  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
this  hapless  profession  of  medicine. 
It  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  Goldsmith,  this  tenacity  with  which 
he  clings  to  a  profession  for  which  he 
never  prepares  himself,  except,  as  we 
say,  by  dressing  for  the  part.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  him  credit  for  ever 
having  studied  medicine  seriously. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  life  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  Continent,  forbids 
the  idea.  Neither  in  his  writings  do 
we  find  -any  traces  of  the  physician, 
or  even  of  the  medical  student  We 
believe  that  he  was  quite  as  well  pre- 
pared to  read  the  written  mountains  of 
Arabia  as  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the 
human  frame ;  and  that  it  was  quite 
as  honest  a  scheme  to  undertake  the 
one  as  the  other.  Yet  when  his  pen 
has  earned  him  subsistence,  and  a 
position  in  the  world,  and  he  has  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  want,  he  again 
brandishes  the  gold -headed  cane. 
This  time  the  profession  is,  in  part, 
subsidiary ;  ho  is  desirous  of  adding 
the  respectabiUty  of  the  doctor  to  the 
reputation  of  the  poet. 

**  He  accordingly  laonched  himBelf  apon 
the  town  in  style  ;  hired  a  maa-«erirant ; 
replenished  hie  wardrobe  at  considenblo 
expense  ;  and  appeared  in  a  professional 
wig  and  cane,  purple  silk  small'Olothes, 
and  a  scarlet  roquelaore  buttoned  to  the 
chin  :  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we  should  think 
at  the  present  day,  but  not  unsuited  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times. 

^With  his  sturdy  little  person  thns 
arrayed  in  the  no  usual  magnificence  of 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  hie  scarlet 
roqnelanre  flaunting  from  his  shoulders, 
he  need  to  strut  into  the  apartments  of 
hia  patients,  swaying  his  three-coi'nered 
hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  medical  soeptre 


(tha  cane)  ia  the  oAar,  and  aamming  to 
air  of  gravity  and  importanee  suited  Xo- 
the  solemnity  of  the  wig ;  at  least  sndi  ia 
the  picture  given  of  him  by  the  waiting 
gentlewoman  who  let  him  into  the  cham- 
ber of  one  of  his  lady  patients. 

''He  sooD,  howeyer,  grew  tired  and 
impatient  of  the  duties  and  restraints  of 
his  profession;  his  practice  was  chiefly 
amongst  his  fHends,  and  the  fees  wer» 
not  sufficient  for  his  maintenance ;  he 
was  disgusted  with  attendance  on  siek- 
ehamben,  and  ca^oions  patients,  anil 
looked  back  with  longing  to  his  tarem 
haunts  and  broad  convivial  meetings, 
from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
his  medical  calling  restrained  him.  At 
length,  on  prescribing  for  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  rejoiced  in  the  aristocratical  name 
of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the 
quantity  of  medicine  to  be  administered. 
The  doctor  stood  up  for  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented 
the  interference  of  the  componader  of 
drugs.  His  rights  and  dignities,  however, 
were  disregarded  ;  his  wig  and  cane  and 
scarlet  roquelaure  were  of  no  avail ;  Mrs 
Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar,  and  Goldsmith  flung 
out  of  the  house  in  a  passion.  '  I  am 
determined  henceforth,*  said  he  to  Pop- 
ham  Beauclere,  '  to  leave  off  prescribing 
fbr  friends.*  *Do  so,  my  dear  doctor,' 
was  the  reply  ;  '  whenever  yon  undertake 
to  kill,  let  it  be  only  yonr  enemies.' 

''This  was  the  end  of  GoldsmitVs 
medical  career." 

He  who  would  have  practised  medi- 
cine without,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, an  honest  qualification  in  an 
average  amount  of  knowledge,  would 
not,  however,  be  a  quadt  politician. 
He  would  not  enter  the  field  of  party 
politics,  or  write  for  the  minister  <^ 
the  day.  He  might  have  done  so 
with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  opinion, 
for  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
patriots  of  his  time ;  but  he  chose  to 
preserve  his  independence.  When 
Lord  North,  attacked  by  Junius  and 
Wilkes,  looked  round  for  literary  sap- 
port,  he  thought  of  enlisting  the  pea 
of  Goldsmith,  at  that  time  still  strag- 
gling very  hard  for  subsistence.  One 
Scott,  a  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  himself  a  political  writer,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  poet.  "  I 
found  him/*  Scott  used  afterwards  to 
relate,  "  in  a  miserable  suite  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
authority :  I  told  him  how  I  was  em- 
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powered  to  pay  most  liberally  for  hia 
exertions  ;  and,  would  70s  believe  it ! 
be  was  so  alMiird  as  to  say,  ^  I  can 
earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants 
withoat  writuig  for  any  party ;  the 
assistance  yon  offer  is  therefore  nn- 
necessary  to  me/  And  so  I  left  him 
in  his  garret.'^  Bravo,  Goldsmith ! 
weexcUim. 

In  the  latter  and  brighter  portions 
c^  €roIdsmith*s  life,  there  is  one  aspect 
in  which  we  contemplate  him  with 
pecofiar  pleasnre.  It  is  not  when  he 
IB  at  the  Clnb,  striving,  with  mieasy 
efforts,  to  snstain  in  conversation  the 
Tepotation  of  the  author  of  the  TVa- 
v^Uer;  it  is  not  even  when  visiting 
the  amiable  family  of  the  Homecks, 
where  his  genial  and  bland  nature 
can  expand  and  be  appreciated,  and 
with  whom  he  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  views  those  scenes  from  the 
Interior  of  a  carriage  which  he  had 
fbimerly  passed  through  on  foot :  it 
is  when  he  retires  to  some  rural  re- 
treat in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
to  Canonbuiy  Uouse,  Islington,  then 
a  veiy  different  place  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  or  to  his  cottage  on  the 
Harrow-road«  Here  he  is  occupied, 
it  is  true,  by  some  mere  literary  task- 
work, probably  one  of  his  historical 
compilations;  but  he  is  a  genuine 
lover  of  nature,  and  as  he  is  wander- 
ing amongst  the  fields  and  hedgerows, 
he  is  unconsciously  storing  in  the 
materials  of  his  Deserted  Village, 
These,  we  feel  confident,  were  the 
happiest  days  of  the  poet's  life. 

But  although  in  this  later  period 
there  are  some  positions — ^pleasant 
solitudes  and  dellghtfnl  companion- 
ahlpe — in  which  we  are  glad  to  con- 
template Goldsmith,  we  cannot,  upon 
the  whole,  dwell  with  more  satisfac- 
tion on  the  close  of  his  career  than  on 
its  commencement  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  mdancholy  in  these 
last  stniggles  of  the  debt-encumbered 
writer,  working  amidst  anxieties  and 
with  impaired  health,  at  a  toil  that  no 
longer  kindles.  Youth  in  a  garret, 
thongh  writing  for  bread,  has  hope 
before  it,  and  the  conscious  wealth  of 
an  nnexhansted  mind.  But  when  this 
wealth  has  been  extracted,  wrought 
np,  and  presented  to  the  world — when 
the  man  has  done  his  best — ^when,  to 
the  energy  of  youth,  succeeds  the 
infirmity  of  age— when  the  horizon 


dai^Bs  every  hour,  instead  of  growing 
Mghter — ^it  is  very  sad  then  to  read 
of  debt,  and  unreposing  toil,  asd  the 
worn  brain  called  upon  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  life. 

Such  is  the  gloomy  position  in  which 
we  are  last  called  upon  to  contemplate 
Goldsmith.  Gleams  of  sunshine  break 
in  upon  the  scene,  but  only  to  leave 
it  sadder  by  the  contrast.  After  a 
happy  Christmas  spent  at  Barton,  the 
residence  of  the  Hornecks,  amidst  the 
cordiality  of  a  friendly  circle,  he  re- 
turns to  his  solitary  chambers  at  the 
Temple ;  returns  to  debt  and  ceaseless 
drudgery ;  returns  to  be  harassed  by 
creditors,  and  driven,  well  or  ill,  to 
his  unremitted  task- work. 

We  quote  from  Mr  Irving  his  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scene,  and  of  the 
death  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  toucbingly 
told,  and  forms  in  itself  a  compendiam 
of  his  character.  He  had  formed  the 
wise  resolution  of  retiring  into  the  coun« 
try,  and  spending  only  two  months  of 
the  year  in  London  ;  and,  having 
made  arrangements  to  sell  his  right  in 
the  Temple  chambers,  he  had  already 
taken  up  his  country  quarters  at 
Hyde.    But— 

'^  An  fteoesB  of  a  local  complaint,  under 
which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  past, 
added  to  a  general  prostration  of  health, 
brought  Goldsmith  back  to  town,  before 
he  had  well  settled  himself  in  the  country. 
The  local  complaint  subsided,  bnt  waa 
followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever.  He 
was  not  aware  of  his  critical  situation, 
and  intended  to  be  at  the  Club  on  the 
25th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charles 
Fox,  Sir  Cliarles  Banbury,  (one  of  the 
Homeck  connexion,)  and  two  other  new 
members,  were  to  be  present.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  felt  so  unwell  as 
to  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  symptoms 
soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to  keep  him 
there.  ,  His  malady  flaotuated  for  several 
days,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery,  but  they  proved  fallacious. 
He  had  skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful 
nnrsing,  but  he  would  not  follow  the 
adrice  of  his  physicians,  and  persisted  in 
the  use  of  James's  powders,  which  he 
had  once  found  beneficial,  but  which 
were  now  injurious  to  him.  His  appetite 
was  gone,  his  strength  failed  him  ;  but  his 
mind  remained  clear,  and  was  perhaps 
too  active  for  his  frame*  Anxieties  and 
disappointments  which  had  previously 
sapped  bis  constitution,  doubtless  aggra- 
vated his  present  complaint  and  rendered 
him  sleepless.    In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of 
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his  physician,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  This  was  his  last 
reply  :  he  was  too  weak  to  talk,  and  in 
general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said 
to  him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  farourable 
crisis  had  arrived — to  awake,  howeyer,  in 
strong  conTulsions,  which  continued 
without  intermission  until  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  April,  at  fire  o*clock  in  the 
morning ;  being  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

^  His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary 
world,  and  a  deep  affliction  to  a  wide 
circle  of  intimates  and  fHends  ;  for,  with 
all  his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was 
fully  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  admired. 
Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into 
tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his 
pencil  for  the  day,  and  grieved  more  than 
he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family 
distress.  '  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of 
his  death,'  writes  Dr  M'Donnell,  the 
youth  whom,  when  in  distress,  he  had 
employed  as  an  amanuensis,  '  and  I  wept 
bitterly  when  the  intelligence  first  reached 
me.  A  blank  came  over  my  heart,  as  if 
I  had  lost  one  of  my  dearest  relatives, 
and  was  followed  for  some  days  by  a 
feeling  of  despondency.'  Johnson  felt 
the  blow  deeply  and  gloomily.  In  vrrit- 
ing  some  time  afterwards  to  Boswell,  he 
observed — '  Of  poor  Goldsmith,  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers 
have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  un- 
easiness of  mind.  His  debts  began  to  be 
heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  owed  no  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  I' 

''Among  his  debts  were  seventy-nine 
pounds  due  to  his  tailor,  Mr  William 
Tilby,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  new 
suit  but  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
'My  father,'  said  the  younger  Tilby, 
'  though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  attributed 
no  blame  to  Groldsmith ;  he  had  been  a 
good  customer,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  paid  every  farthing.'  Others  of  his 
tradespeople  evinced  the  same  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  notwithstanding  his  heed- 
lessness. Two  sister  milliners  in  Temple 
Lane,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  him,  were  concerned  when  told, 
some  time  before  his  death,  of  his  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  '  Oh  sir,'  said  they 
to  Mr  Cradock,  '  sooner  persuade  him  to 
let  us  work  for  him  gratis  than  apply  to 


any  other  ;  we  are  rare  he  will  pay  us 
when  he  can.' 

"  On  the  stain  of  hit  apartment  there 
was  the  lamentation  of  the  old  and  in/rM, 
and  the  sobbing  of  women ;  poor  objeUs  of 
his  charity,  to  whom  he  had  never  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  eten  when  struggling  himself 
with  poverty." 

**  But  there  was  one  mourner,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  his  memory,  oonld  it  have 
been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  the 
bitterness  of  death.  After  the  coffin  had 
been  screwed  down,  a  look  of  his  hair  was 
requested  for  a  lady,  a  partieolar  friend, 
who  wished  to  preserve  it  as  a  remem- 
brance. It  was  the  beautiful  Mary 
Ilorneck,  the  Jessamy  bride.  The  coffin 
was  opened  again,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut 
off;  which  she  treasured  to  her  dying 
day." 

To  add  a  word  of  enlogiam  after 
this  simple  descriptioii,  where  tlie 
wise,  the  gentle,  and  the  poor  are 
seen  lamenting  his  loss,  would  be 
quite  'superflaoas.  Here  we  may 
safely  leave  the  character  of  Grold- 
smith to  our  readers ;  sare  that  they 
will  not  carry  away  with  them  too 
harsh  an  impression,  and  that  no 
remarks  we  have  been  induced  to 
make,  will  have  diminished  materially 
from  the  a£fectionate  regard  in  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold 
his  memorj'. 

Mr  Irving,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, has  not  entered  upon  any 
critical  survey  of  the  writings  of 
(roldsmith,  and  this  might  of  itsdf  be 
sufficient  excuse  for  our  own  silence 
on  this  topic.  The  reviewer  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  where  his  author  leads. 
As  attendant  satellite,  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  order  to  explore  a  space 
remote  from  the  orbit  of  his  primary. 
But  we  are  afraid  we  are  not  sd- 
together  so  modest  as  to  be  controlled 
by  this  technical  objection.  A  simple 
and  imperative  reason  restrains  us — 
we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  on 
such  a  topic.  We  had  been  refresh- 
ing our  memory  with  a  perusal  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  bnt 
such  hints  and  fragments  of  criticism 
as  had  occurred  to  us  we  must  j)ost- 
pone,  and  throw  together  in  ft  snb- 
sequent  paper. 
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At  the  time  of  the  "  Great  Rebel- 
lioa''  of  1641,  there  stood,  io  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Offaly,    now    the 
Qaeen's  County,  in  Ireland,  two  for- 
talices,  somewhat  singalarly  circum- 
stanced, both  in  local  situation  and  in 
the  morak  of  their  respective  garri- 
sons.     Dunbeg,    held  nominally  for 
the  King,  but  in  truth  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  Sir  Simon  Brabazon,  a  stout, 
testy  old  Englishman,  with  a  garrison 
of  fifty  well-appointed  rank  and  file, 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  a  deep 
and  wide  bog,  extending  many  miles 
into  the  woods  on  either  hand.    On 
the  opposite  bank,  at  about   three 
qoarters  of  a  mile  distant,  stood  the 
rival  castle  of  Dunmore,  also  held  no- 
mmally  for  Iiis  Majesty,  but,  in  truth, 
for  *'  Our  Lady  and  Roger  Moore,"  by 
the  warden  and  retainers  of  Sir  Theo- 
bald Yerdon,  a  young  knight  of  the 
Pale.     Between  Sir  Hugh  Yerdon, 
the  father  of  the  present  captain  of 
Dunmore,  and  his  Roundhead  neigh- 
bour, there  had  been  many  bickerings 
and  contentions ;  and  Sir  Theobald, 
on  returning  from  bis  travels,  after  his 
father's  death,  found  himself  separated 
from  his  neighbours,  not  only  by  the 
obstacle  of  the  bog,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  which  was    usually 
impassable  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  but  by  a  rankling  and  insu- 
perable personal  dislike.    The  grudge 
of  Sir  Simon,  however,  was  by  no 
means  participated  in  either  by  Lady 
Brabazon,    whose    tendencies   were 
strongly  Royalist,  or  by  their  only 
child,  Lu<7  Brabazon,  who  more  than 
once,   by  the   banks   of  the  placid 
Boyne,  had  wandered  at  eve,  listen- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  vows  of  the  iden- 
tic gaUant  and  enamoured  knight  in 
question.    A  protracted  visit  of  the 
young  lady  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  nobles  of  the  Pale,  hard  by  the 
banks  of  that    famous  river,  whose 
mnnnurings  have  mingled  with  the 
tendernesses  of  so  many  lovers,  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  fact,  that  af- 
fairs at  Dunmore  had  latterly  received 
little    attention   from    Sir  Theobald 
Yerdon ;  and  the  garrison  there,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  native  Irish  of  the 
clan  O'Dempsey,  were  left,  in  a  great 
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measure,  to  form  their  own  opinions, 
and  pursue  their  own  course,  in  re- 
ference to  the  exciting  events  just  then 
going  forward.  Some  intimation  of 
this  untoward  attachment  had  reached 
Sir  Simon,  and  a  peremptory  recall 
had  brought  Lucy  Brabazon  back  to 
the  paternal  roof,  with  a  heart  no 
longer  her  own,  shortly  before  the 
events  which  are  now  to  be  narrated. 
^^  Lady  Brabazon,"  said  Sir  Simon, 
taking  down  a  clumsy  telescope  from 
his  only  serviceable  eye — it  was  a 
dark  day  in  December — "  if  my  eye- 
sight don't  deceive  me,  that  Teague 
of  a  warden  and  his  wood-kerne  are 
about  some  mischief  in  Dunmore." 

"  Why,  Sir  Simon,  what  do  you 
see  ?  " 

^^  He  has  mounted  his  fourth  piece 
of  cannon  on  the  north  flanker ; — a 
villain  with  a  vengeance !  He  doesn't 
mean  to  salute  us  here  with  a  twelve- 
pound  shot,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  A  twelve-pound  fiddlestick,  Sir 
Simon.  Don't  you  know  they  are 
but  demi-sakers  of  four,  as  you  often 
saw  in  Sir  Hugh's  time." 

'*  By  ,  madam,  I  believe  it 

was  a  delusion  which  that  Malignant 
practised  on  me,  to  put  me  off  my 
guard.  'Tis  a  twelve-pounder,  I  see, 
if  it  be  a  gun  at  all." 

**  'Tis  the  mist  which  magnifies  the 
object.  Look  you,  Lucy,  and  tell  us ; 
can  you  see  anything  at  this  distance 
over  the  parapet  of  Dunmore  ?  " 

"  Humph!"  said  Su:  Simon; 
^^  she'll  not  see  what  she^d  wish 
to  see  over  the  parapet  of  Dun- 
more :  but  I  tell  you  both,  ladies, 
that  the  heads  of  certain  traitors  will 
be  seen,  before  all  is  done,  over  the 
parapet  of  Dunmore,  as  the  head  of 
one  traitor  ought  to  be  there  al- 
ready." 

"  Sir  Simou,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Brabazon.  *-''  You  have  no  reason 
under  heaven,  except  your  quarrel 
with  his  father,  for  imputing  treason- 
«able  intentions  to  young  Yerdon ;  and 
you  know  peifectly  well  that  in  that 
quarrel  you  were  entirely  in  the 
wrong." 

•'  Right  or  wrong.  Lady  Braba- 
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zon,  rd  have  yoa  to  know  that  I  am 
not  to  be  bnllied  out  of  my  senses  by 
a  pair  of  chattering  women." 

"  Why,  dear  father,"  interposed 
Lacy,  ^^  I  haren^t  opened  my  lipe." 

''*•  If  yon  haven^t  opened  yonr  lips, 
yon  have  opened  yonr  eyes,  and  said 
<)aite  enongh,  I  can  assure  yon,"  re- 
torted the  Governor.  ^  I  have  a 
weighty  charge  here.  This  castle  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  Ormond. 
These  Irish  hs^e  been  rebels  and 
cnt-tlmwts  ever  since  Strongbow.  I 
shonldn^  be  in  tibe  least  surprised  to 
see  yonr  fine  Sir  Tibbot  in  a  yellow 
shirt  and  a  glibb  like  the  tassel  of 
yonr  horse-cloth,  with  his  gossips  and 
kindred  oi  vagabonds,  laying  aiege  to 
Dnnbeg  before  New-year's  day." 

^^  I  am  snre  yon  will  never  sec  him 
do  anything  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man," said  Lucy. 

*^  Sir  Simon,"  cried  Lady  Brabazon, 
*^  it  is  a  highly  nnbecoming  way  to 
speak  of  the  man  your  daughter  likes, 
and  I  approve  of.  There  is  not  a 
more  loyal  gentleman  in  the  Pale  than 
Sir  Theobald  Vcrdon." 

"  The  loyalty  of  the  Pale,  indeed  !— 
a  straw  loyalty  yon  may  well  cidl  it !  " 
exclaimed  Sir  Simon,  panning  on  the 
word. 

"  If  ever  Sir  Theobald  Verdon 
point  a  gnn  against  Dnnbeg,"  replied 
Lady  Brabazon,  with  increasing  ani- 
mation, *'  I  shall  be  willing  thiU;  yon 
hang  me  ont  in  this  arm-chair,  and 
let  the  first  shot  of  the  rebels  come  to 
yonr  walls  through  my  body !  " 

*'*'  And  I  beside  my  mother !  "  ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

^^  Upon  my  word,  I  should  make  a 
fine  appearance,"  exclaimed  Sir  Si- 
mon, *'wtth  my  wife  and  daughter 
hung  out  like  a  parcel  of  clothes  to 

dry  I   But  by ,  kdies,  if  I  tO(* 

yon  at  yew  words,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  the  two  most  mutinous 
petticoat  seijeants  in  Leinster  would 
well  deserve."  And  so  Sir  Simon 
descended,  in  no  enviable  mood  of 
mind,  to  the  afternoon  inspection  of 
his  garrison  in  the  courtyard. 

While  the  authorities  at  Dnnbeg 
were  thus  speculating  on  the  proceed- 
ings ofO'Dempsey,  (for  the  n^nrden  oC 
Dunmore  assnmed  to  be  the  caunfile^ 
or  head,  of  his  own  branch  of  the 
clan,)  that  dignitary,  with  his  Hen- 
tenant,  Gormack  Mac  Teige  0*Demp- 
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scy,  was  occupied  in  making  some 
reciprocal  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  from  the  window  of  the  barbican 
of  Dunmore,  whither  it  was  Demp- 
sey's  cnstom  to  retire  after  dinner. 

«'  Son  of  Teige,"  said  he,  ''  have 
yon  noticed  anything  particular  to- 
day in  the  Saxon  castle  ?  " 

^^  Nothing  beyond  the  arrival  cC 
the  yonng  bantiema  &om  Meath,** 
replied  the  Uentenant. 

*^  Yon  could  not  kaow  the  branch 
of  beauty  from  the  great  madam  «t 
this  distance,  Gormack  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  Pd  know  the  yellow 
robes  of  the  bcmiiema  mare  even  at 
this  distance,  as  well  as  the  blue 
mantle  of  the  bantiema  oge^  cried 
Gormack.  **Bat,  in  fact,  I  saw 
young  Madame  Lucy  and  her  tnun 
riding  up  tiie  Graggan  meadows,  and 
I  in  the  cool  Martin  woods.  I  was 
as  near  her  as  we  are  to  that  don 
heifer  that's  grazing  in  the  Pack- 
name,  O'Dempsey." 

"  Son  of  Teige,"  said  O'Dempsey, 
"  do  not  disparage  the  ISy  of  Leiz 
and  flower  of  Offi&ly  by  such  a  com- 
parison." 

"  I  ask  pardon,  O'Dempsey,"  re- 
plied the  lieutenant.  '^  EMie  is  the 
loveliest  young  lady  in  Leinster  ^ 
deoin ;  and  surely  the  bantiema  fnore 
is  a  very  beantifol  lady  in  herself  as 
well." 

"  Hark  ye,  Gormack,"  saktO'Demp- 
sey  confidentially ;  ''if  the  good  cause 
continnes  to  prosper  as  it  has  done,  I 
woDld  not  wonder  if  we  should  havethe 
beating-up  of  the  old  hog  of  a  father's 
quarters  before  New-year's  day." 

"She's  yours,  O'Dempsey!"  cried 
Gormack,  grasping  his  hand. 

''And  the  great  madam  is  yonxtr, 
son  x>f  Teige,"  replied  O'Dempsey, 
"  if  you  choose  to  have  her." 

*'  Have  her  I "  cried  Gormack ;  "  by 
all  the  bells  of  Ireland!  Pd  rather 
have  the  little  finger  of  that  stately 
noble  lady,  than  a  cartload  of  the 
pick  of  all  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
Ireland." 

"  'TIS  a  thing  that  Is  settled.  Cor- 
mack," said  O'Dempsey.  "Every  eye 
its  own  beauty.  But  who  comes  here  ? 
Hilloa,  son  of  Brien ! "  he  cried,  call- 
ing ont  to  a  horseman  who  dashed  up 
to  the  cestle-gate,  wavmg  his  cap— 
*  *  hilloa !  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  ** 
"  Glorious   news,    O^Dempsey  I  '* 
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cried  the  now-comer.    ^'  The  Pate  k 

opt" 

^*  Up  for  whom,  yon  eoan  of  a  for- 
tonate  father  ?  " 

''For  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and 
IiU>ger  ICiiore  I "  wae  the  reply. 

*'  Harrah !  hmrah  1  hnrrah  T'  cried 
the  ganisoo,  awarming  down  to  the 
enUanoe  archway,  wheve  the  «on  of 
Bfien,  as  £ut  m  hk  panting  huge 
would  permit,  detailed  to  them  the 
gFeat  eventa  whkh  had  just  taken 
place  in  Meatb.  The  nobles  of  the 
File,  kdtatad  hy  the  conduct  of  the 
Lords  Jaetices,  who  wo&M  neither 
afford  them  proteotion  torn  the  vio- 
lentB  of  the  rebels,  nor  tntmst  them 
with  arms  with  wfaidi  to  defend  them- 
sdvea,  had  assembled  in  open  convo- 
cation on  the  bill  of  Grofly,  and 
determined  on  taking  ap  arms  in  their 
own  behalf.  The  son  of  Brien  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  nobility 
and  gently  who  had  thus  Tirtaally 
dechwed  for  the  canse  ao  dear  to  dl 
in  Domaese.  Name  after  name  of 
men  high  in  rank  and  influence  was 
hailed  with  enChoaiostic  ahonte  by  the 
garrison;  bnt  amid  the  long  list  of 
Tais,  FlemittgB,  Flnnkets,  Bamwalls, 
and  other  noble  families  who  had 
giyen  in  thebr  adherence  to  the  insur- 
gent cause,  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  individQal  whose  motions  were  so 
all-important  to  the  present  audience. 
Sir  Theobahi  Yefdon  had  not  attended 
the  meeUng,  and  there  was  a  preva- 
lent report  that  he  liad- privately 
withdrawn  from  the  Pale,  and  offered 
hk  adherence  to  the  Earl  of  Onnond, 
then  in  arms  for  the  government. 
The  latter  annonncement  called  forth 
an  nnqualified  exprassion  of  the  feel- 
iags  of  the  garriaon. 

**Down  with  the  heretic  Butler, 
mid  long  life  to  the  noble  Gonnans- 
tDwn!''  cried  Bbemna-a-t^siseal,  the 
head  carpenter  of  the  garrison. 

''  To  the  dkund  with  the  boddaglh 
jwrtiiffn,  mid  success  to  the  Catholic 
council  1  '*  exdaimedTomas-a-tongas, 
afae  <duef  blaotemidi. 

''  Bad  lack  to  the  -traitor  Tibbot, 
and  iiere^s  more  power  to  o«r  own 
nable  warden  I''  shouted  a  third  in  the 
vear  of  the  crowd ;  and  on  this  bold 
declaration  of  rebdlion,  there  ensued 
s  oonfased  mnrmar  of  approbation, 
tmt  still  not  hoad  enough  to  jostiiy 
Ollfiinpsey -in  oomiiig  forward. 


Bnt  CkMrmack,  who  well  knew  how 
to  work  upon  the  fiBolings  of  the  kind- 
red, took  advantage  of  the  first  slack- 
•esing  in  their  ardoar  to  addiMs  them 
ihna: — 

^Sooa  ofDempsey,  yon  hear  how 
yon  have  been  handled.  Sir  Tibbot 
is  by  this  tune  in  the  camp  of  tiio 
Msiignants  ;  a  trumpeter  inll  be  at 
yoar  gates,  perhaps,  to-motrow  morn- 
ing, to  call  on  your  noble  warden  to 
render  up  his  keys  to  some  Furitan 
corporal  or  Saxon  dmmmer.  Boys, 
gossips,  aons  of  my  heart !  will  yon 
lender  up  this  royal  castle,  to  be  gar- 
lisoned  by  cheesemongers  and  pofkav, 
lor  a  rebel  parlotment,  or  will  yon 
follow  these  noble  lords  and  kindly 
gentlemen  of  your  own  race  and 
country  by  the  path  of.  honour  to  the 
field  of  glory?  Will  you  stand  by 
with  arms  mating  in  your  hands, 
white  the  great  Earl  of  Fingal,  the 
bold  lords  of  Gormanstown  and  Dun- 
saney,  the  valiazrt  barons  of  Mount 
Garret,  Trimblestown,  and  Slane,  are 
fightmg  in  the  open  field  for  church 
and  country  ?  While  Roger  Moore, 
Hugh  Byrne,  and  Phelim  O'KeiU,  are 
bearingthe  sway  throughout  Leinster, 
Meath,  and  Ulster,  wSl  you  lie  here 
like  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  or  stones 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  draw-well  ? 
No,  my  sons ;  I  knew  it  was  not  in  your 
natures  to  hang  back  at  the  call  of 
honour  and  religion.  Come  forward, 
then,  like  true  men,  and  tell  his  noble- 
ness our  honourable  warden,  to  lead 
you  to  glory  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  blessed  Virgin!"  Cormack's 
oration  had  the  e^ect  desired.  In  a 
moment,  a  hundred  barrads  sought 
the  sky,  and  a  hundred  voices  pro- 
claimed, ^^  Long  life  to  0*Dempsey ! 
O^Dempsey  and  the  Catholic  cause  for 
ever  1 " 

''  By  all  the  bells  in  Ireland,"  cried 
the  flattered  warden,  leaping  up  on 
the  carriage  of  one  of  his  favourite 
guns,  ^^  I  am  prouder  to  be  chosen 
your  captain,  in  this  canse,  than  to 
hold  a  general's  commission  under  the 
boddaglh  justices.  And  sure,  my 
sons,  it  is  my  natural  right  to  be  the 
captain  and  leader  of  my  country,  as 
my  father  was  beibre  me.  Dar  m* 
mrnn,  IVe  been  too  long  depending 
on  a  shred  of  sheepskin,  for  the  rank 
that  is  my  own,  both  by  right  and  by 
election  I     I  will  take  the  command 
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yon  ofitsr  me,  sons  of  Dempsey ;  FU 
no  longer  be  warden,  nor  depnty- 
warden  to  any  man  ^  bat  TU  carry  my 
patent  this  very  night  to  Trim,  where 
the  Catholic  leaders  are  assembled, 
where  I  will  give  it  np  to  those  who 
have  the  best  right  to  grant  me  a 
better ;  and  if  I  come  not  back  by  to- 
morrow night  with  a  commission  from 
the  general-in-chief,  worthy  the  chief- 
tain and  head  of  the  kinel  Dempsey, 
why,  by  all  the  blessed  bells  in  Ire- 
land !  I  wish  that  I  may  never  drink 
snccess  to  the  good  old  cause,  nor  a 
health  to  Roger  Moore  again !— Cor- 
mack,  the  meather. "  So  saying, 
O^Dempsey  took  off  a  copions  draught 
of  aqna  vitse,  and,  mounting  his  horse 
soon  after,  rode  off,  attended  by  his 
tmsty  lieutenant,  to  render  up  his 
patent  as  warden  of  Dunmore,  to  the 
rebel  leaders  at  Trim. 

At  Trim,  the  representatives  of  the 
dan  Dempsey  were  received  with  in- 
toxicating honours.  Roger  Moore, 
one  of  the  most  polite  men  of  his  age, 
himself  met  them  at  the  gates,  and 
introduced  them  to  the  council — ^re- 
joiced at  so  important  an  accession  to 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
Catholic  army^  and  congratulated 
himself  and  his  friends  on  their  good 
fortune  in  securing  two  so  honourable 
allies,  adding,  as  he  turned  to  the 
raptured  Captain,  ^^  Had  we  but  your 
cousins  0*Dunn  and  M^Coghlan  joined 
with  us  in  this  gallant  enterprise,  we 
might  fairly  boast  of  all  the  best  blood 
of  Leix  and  Offaly/' 

"  By  my  hand  of  valom*  1 "  replied 
O'Dempsey,  *^  the  clan  Dempsey  are 
no  children :  it  is  no  lie.  I  am  not 
myself  given  to  boasting,  but  I  will 
say  this  much,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
of  the  kindred  that  is  not  able  for 
three ;  and  if  they  make  not  good  what 
I  say,  the  first  time  that  God  sends 
the  Saxons  in  their  road,  I  wish  I  may 
never  drink  success  to  the  good  old 
cause,  nor  a  heidth  to  Roger  Moore 
again  I " 

"  You  do  me  much  honour,  O'Demp- 
sey,"  said  Moore  with  a  smile. 

"  And  for  my  part,"  said  Cormack, 
^^  though  I  am  but  a  humble  gentle- 
man of  the  dan,  yet  I  can  assure  your 
lordships,  that,  when  the  kindred  know 
how  honourably  their  chieftain  has 
been  received,  it  will  sharpen  their 
fiwords  against  the  enemies  of  the 


Catholic  cause  better  than  twenty 
scythe-stones.** 

"  I  doubt  not,"  said  Moore,  "  they 
will  do  their  divoer  very  bravely. 
What  effective  force  of  men  do  you 
bring  to  our  aid,  O^Dempsey?" 

^*  Men  enough  to  scatter  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  good  cause  in  Leix,"  re^ 
plied  the  wa^len ;  ^*  three  or  fonr  hun- 
dred that  are  no  children,  Til  answer 
for  it." 

'^  And  of  guns  and  military  stores^ 
O'Dempsey?" 

"  Twelve-pounders  enough  to  blow- 
all  the  stone  walls  between  this  and 
Banagher  off  their  foundations,"  re- 
plied the  warden — ^^a  gun  itself  on 
every  flanker  of  my  bawn." 

^^  And  the  number  of  your  bastions, 
Master  Dempsey?" 

"Some  half-a-dozen  or  so—four 
that  is,"  said  the  warden,  correcting 
himself. 

"  Four  twelve-ponnders,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  able  men,"  re- 
peated Moore :  "  it  is  an  effective  force 
— a  very  effective  force.  You  can  un- 
dertake, then,  to  hold  Dunmore  against 
all  comers?" 

*^  Doubtless,  0*Moore;  and  conld 
think  but  littie  of  my  father's  son  if 
I  conld  not  do  the  cause  some  pretty 
service  in  the  field  besides." 

"  There  is  a  ndghbouring  strength 
of  the  Malignants,  held  by  one  Bra- 
bazon,  if  I  mistake  not?" 

"  Dunbeg ;  I  know  it  well,  Dar  m* 
ontm.  Say  but  the  word,  and  Til  have 
fifty  of  the  kindred  quartered  by  the 
old  knave's  hearth  before  sunset  to- 
morrow night." 

"  It  is  a  place  that  I  would  much 
desire  to  see  in  the  hands  of  friends : 
it  commands  the  passes  from  Slieve 
Bloom  to  Tullamore.  It  is  indeed  a 
post  of  great  importance,  and  taking 
it  will  be  a  service  of  proportionate 
moment." 

"Never  say  the  woi-d  twice — ^Tll 
have  him  summoned  before  breakfast 
bell  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  no  need,  O'Dempsey,  to 
fatigue  yourself  by  so  great  a  haste : 
you  will  stay  and  see  somewhat  of  our 
prospects,  and  the  disposition  of  our 
forces,  for  another  day;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  secretaiy  can  make 
out  your  patent  as  captain  of  your 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  can  prudently  give  you  a  higher 
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eommiBsion  than  that  of  colonel,  for 
the  present,  with  a  captaincy  of  gal- 
loglass  for  jour  honourable  cousin; 
but  I  maj  with  safety  promise  that,  if 
jon  succeed  in  securing  us  the  castle 
and  pass  of  Dnnbeg,  you  shall  be 
created  Ylseonnt  O^Dempsey  by  letters 
patent,  the  moment  a  regular  govern- 
ment shall  be  established.*' 

On  this  announcement.  Lieutenant 
Cormack,  who  had  been  standing  by 
an  attentive  listener,  made  as  if  he 
wonld  have  leaped  a  yard  off  the  floor ; 
while  O'Dempsey,  swelling  with  pride 
and  confidence,  swore  devoutly  that,  if 
the  bodd'gfa  Saxon  did  not  open  his 
gates  at  the  first  blast  of  Gahile-na- 
pioba's  trumpet,  there  should  not  be 
ene  stone  of  Dnnbeg  upon  another  by 
the  next  sunset.  Moore,  smiling  at 
his  vehemence,  but  much  too  polite  to 
allow  his  smile  to  betray  either  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  rang  a  small  silver 
bell  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  com- 
mitting his  guests  and  allies  to  the 
care  of  his  chamberlain,  returned  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  council  table. 

When  the  now  Colonel  Dempsey 
and  his  adjutant  were  left  alone,  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  a  deep  and 
earnest  consultation  was  entered  into. 
^^Tou  must  ride  for  Dunmore  by 
daybreak,  Cormack,''  said  the  Colonel. 
*^  The  kindred  will  need  to  be  apprised 
of  the  exploit,  to  give  them  time  to 
get  their  matchlocks  and  great  guns 
in  order ;  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
how  are  we  ever  to  get  our  heavy 
cannon  across  the  bog?'' 

**  By  my  hand !  it  is  too  rash  you  were 
entirely,  O'Dempsey,"  replied  Cor- 
mack. "  Did  you  not  see  me  looking 
at  you,  and  shutting  one  eye,  when  you 
talked  of  sitting  down  by  Sir  Simon's 
hearthstone  as  you  did.  I  would  not 
wonder  if  it  took  me  a  week  to  make 
a  breach  in  Dnnbeg  wall,  with  the 
rusty*  commodities  which  you  dignify 
with  the  title  of  twelve-pounders. 
They  went  all  into  honeycombs  and 
red  rust,  that  last  time  I  was  in  Mun- 
ster." 

*'*'  Tut,  man !  the  very  sight  of  them 
will  frighten  the  old  knave  into  a  sur- 
render. He  dare  no  more  stand  a 
salvo  of  such  metal  than  he  dare  be 
hanged!" 

**  The  sight  of  them,  well  mounted 
on  a  battery  under  his  nose,  might 
move  his  fears,  go  deoin ;  but  how  they 


are  to  frighten  the  stubborn  old  trai- 
tor, at  a  distance  of  a  good  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  is  a  great  puzzle  to  me 
entirely." 

*^  It  is  dear  we  must  find  a  way  to 
carry  them  over  the  bog  :  either  that, 
or  draw  them  round  by  the  woods." 

^^  The  bog,  so  help  me  heaven !  is 
as  soft  as  the  bottom  of  the  cream- 
crock.  The  woods  are  clean  impass- 
able." 

^^  By  all  the  blessed  bells  of  Ire- 
land t  I  care  not  though  the  bog  was 
as  soft  as  the  cream  in  the  chum.  I 
will  have  my  artillery  across  it, 
though  I  make  a  causeway  through  it 
with  the  bodies  of  the  best  men  of  my 
clan !  After  the  promises  I  made  to 
Roger  Moore,  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
cattle  in  Leinster,  go  back  in  my 
undertaking." 

^'  Mo  vrone,  O'Dempsey !  it  was 
the  foolish  promise  to  make  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  bat  the  honour  of 
the  name  is  pledged  to  it  now,  and, 
come  what  will,  I'll  never  be  the  man 
to  ask  my  chief  to  go  back  in  his 
word.  .What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  there 
is  my  hand  upon  it." 

"  Cormack  astore,  1  knew  you 
wonld  not  fail  me  at  a  pinch.  May  I 
never  drink  success  to  the  good  old 
cause,  if  I  don't  make  you  governor  of 
Dnnbeg  the  minute  it  is  taken !  D*a$' 
m'anim^  man!  you  shall  marry  old 
Brabazon's  widow :  she  is  a  lady  of 
gentle  blood,  Cormack;  she  will  be 
better  than  houses  and  land  to  you." 

"  We'll  be  two  happy  men,  O'Demp- 
sey, myself  and  my  son-in-law." 

**  I'm  your  chief  and  your  foster- 
brother  already,  Cormack ;  but  when 
I'm  married  to  Lucy  of  the  curls,  I'll 
be  your  son  and  your  friend  as  long 
as  I  have  breath  to  draw.  We'll 
make  a  road  across  the  Lnllymore, 
from  the  one  gateway  to  the  other, 
and  we'U  dine  with  one  another  the 
alternate  days,  after  hunting  in  the 
morning — ^you  in  Coolmartin  woods 
to-day;  myself  in  the  Craggan  woods 
to-morrow." 

"  They  will  be  great  days  for  us, 
surely,  O'Dempsey ;  but  this  devil  of 
a  governor  must  first  be  got  out  of 
Dunbeg.  But  never  fear :  I  have  it 
all  in  my  head  what  to  do.  Make 
yourself  easy  about  the  guns.  I'll  put 
a  blind  on  the  old  knave  will  prevent 
any  suspicion.    The  guns  shall  be  on 
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the  edge  of  his  ditcta^  behind  a  gpood 
bank  ^  watUea  and  sand-bags^  b«fore 
he's  two  days  older.  It  will  be  the 
first  sight  hell  see  after  he  has  rubbed 
bis  eyes  in  the  morning." 

^^  Well,  Cormack,  I  tmai  every- 
thing to  yon:  yon  have  a  better  head 
lor  devising  plans  and  means  than  I 
bave ;  and  I  know  of  old  that  whai 
yon  undertake  yon  will  go  through 
with.  So  I  will  just  take  auotl^ 
dran^t,  Gormaek  dear,  in  honour  of 
God  and  Boger  Moore,  and  then  to 
bed." 

Next  morning  bsonght  with  it  a& 
important  arriv^  SirPhelim  O'Neill, 
attended  by  a  train  of  considerable 
splendour,  had  joined  his  associates  in 
rebellion,  on  his  way  to  Banagher; 
and  when  O'Dempsey  and  Cormack 
descended  from  the  turret  in  whidi 
tiiey  siept,  to  mount  for  their  intended 
journey,  they  found  the  oomt^yard 
filled  with  the  retinue  of  the  northern 
chief.  CormadL  had  never  before 
beheld  such  rude  magnificence  as  was 
disputed  in  the  arms,  the  trappings, 
and  general  equipment  of  this,  proud, 
able  chieftain's  train ;  and  the  waving 
of  plumes  and  banners,  and  flashing 
of  gilded  armour  and  embroidered 
Itorse^fumiture,  joined  to  the  prestige 
of  the  name  of  the  great  O'Neill,  in- 
spired him  with  a  fuller  consciousness 
tiian  he  had  yet  felt  of  the  vast  im- 
portance to  which  his  own  chief  had 
attained,  by  being  admitted,  on  terms 
of  equality,  into  such  a  confederacy, 
and  raised  in  his  breast  such  a  lively 
anxiety  lest  his  clan  should  not  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  Coloners 
first  interview  with  the  great  visitor, 
that  he  oould  not  tear  himself  away 
nntil  he  had  seen  the  object  of  his 
solicitude  not  only  presented  to,  but 
cordially  embraced  by,  this  great  and 
terrible  leader.  But  pride  was  soon 
succeeded  by  alarm.  O'Neill  was 
journeying  westward.  ^*  I  had  pro- 
posed to  travel,"  he  said,  ^*  by  the 
road  south  of  Montrath ;  but  having 
beard  of  your  honourable  undertaking 
to  open  the  pass  at  Dunbeg,  I  altered 
my  route,  and  will  be  happy,  Colonel 
Dempsey,  to  give  you  the  escort  of 
my  poor  company  so  far,  the  morning 
after  to-moiTOw.  It  will  shorten  my 
route  by  two  days  at  least ;  for,  as  I 
understand  yon  have  heavy  battering 
cannon  to  bring  against  the  churl,  I 


suppose  he  mil  not  hold  out 
than  afew  boars  at  fartinst;  so  thai; 
I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  afc 
the  siege,  if  siege  there  be,  and  after* 
wards  the  advantage  of  marehiB^ 
through  the  open  communication.'* 
Captain  Cormack  did  not  wait  to  bear 
bis  Colonel'sreply — ^well  knowing  that 
O'Dempsey  could  not  refase  the  oAar 
of  so  great  a  man's  company ;  and,  ieel- 
ing  that  the  sc^e  prospect  of  preserv- 
ing the  honour  of  the  clan  depended 
on  his  own  exertions,  ha  sprang  on 
his  horse,  and  in  an  agony  of  anxiety'' 
hastened  to  Dunmore. 

"  He  is  pledged  to  it  now,**  he 
would  say,  as  he  spurred  on,  legant- 
less  of  the  rain,  which  had  beat  aA 
day  descending.  '^  The  cian  i» 
pledged ;  the  honour  of  the  name  is  «fe 
stake ;  and  if  he  be  degraded,  if  thm 
clan  be  dishonoured— if  we  be  lau^bad 
at  and  despised,  as  we  will  be  tf  w« 
cannot  take  this  rascal  casde,  by  fiur 
means  or  by  foul,  befiare  Simday  next; 
it  will  all  be  my  own  blame — all  will 
be  the  fault  of  my  own  folly  and  pre- 
sumption. And  O'Dempsey,  my  own 
foster-brother,  too ! — to  think  of  seeingp 
my  natural-bom  chief  and  kinsmaa 
broaght  to  disgrace  I  By  9t  Patxi^'s 
staff!  it  must  not  be.  If  men  and 
horses  can  do  the  work,  it  skidi  not 
be !  Though  I  harness  myself  to  tiie 
work  like  a  cart-horse,  I  will  have  ife 
done.  Though  I  bridge  the  bogwith  my 
own  carcass,  I  will  have  every  caised 
gun  of  them  on  the  Craggan  meadows 
before  to-morrow  momiog." 

He  accordingly  lost  no  time,  on 
arriving  late  that  evening  at  Dmi«> 
more,  in  summoning  to  the  casde 
workshop  James  of  the  chisel  and 
Thomas  of  the  tongs*  To  eaeii  be 
gave  his  special  instructions  ;  and 
thenceforth,  till  near  the  dawn  of  tka 
next  day,  the  axe  and  the  auger,  the 
saw  and  the  hammer,  were  in  bnsy 
requisition  throughout  every  shed  and 
outhouse  of  Dunmore.  At  about  two 
hours  from  dawn,  James  of  the  chisel 
awakened  his  captain  from  a  harried 
slumber,  to  say  that  his  orders  were 
executed. 

^^  Wheels,  carriages,  and  all  eom- 
plete — painted  and  mounted?"  de- 
manded Cormack. 

^^  All  so  complete.  Captain,  that, 
unless  you  laid  your  hand  upon  them, 
you  would  hardly  know  which  was 
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tike  non  and  which  the  wooden  gan ; 
oily  that  the  wooden  ones  are  aome- 
whikt  wider  in  the  boroY  and  larger ; 
for  the  pomp  that  we  cat  into  lengtha 
for  the  barrels  of  them  ia  all  through 
SB  tfaidc  aa  the  breach  of  a  twelve*- 
poimder,  and  we  had  not  time  to  chip 
it  down." 

^  €kN)d9  Shamm ;  they  will  do  Twy 
well  at  the  diatance :  they  are  only 
intended  to  prevent  the  chari*a  suapi- 
cioiu,  ahoald  he  see  our  walls  without 
their  asnal  artillery.  Have  yon  train- 
ed down  the  real  gnna  off  their  plat* 
faanV 

"  We  haiv«,  Capiaitt  aniek  ;  and  we 
have  alao  moonted  sham  caamm  in 
their  places,  all  as  directed." 

*'Then,  nnder  God,  we'll  try  the 
panage  of  the  bog  at  once.   If  we 
wait  for  to-morrow  ni^t,  the  rains 
will  haro  made  it  a  hopeless  effort ; 
and,  by  my  hand  1  with  the  torrent 
pourmg  out  of  the  sky,  it  is  almost  a 
desperate  one  as  it  is.  Bat  come,  yon 
are  still  in  time  to  make  the  attempt 
befote  daylight :  if  we  sneceed  in  get- 
ting them  aerosa,  we  will  hide  them 
in  the  copse  on  the  edge  of  die  bog, 
wiA  a  saffident  gnaxd,  nntil  O'NeUl 
aad  (yDempsey  arrive.    If  we  find 
^kat  we  cannot  get  Item  over,  why, 
we  mnat  only  turn  back  and  wait  for 
better  times."   So  saying,  he  pat  him- 
self at  the  head  oi  a  chosen  body  of 
the  garrison,  who  awaited  him  in  the 
ooortyard,  with  ropes  and  tackling 
ready  to  execute  lus  farther  orders. 
A  gang  of  twelve  men  being  allotted 
to  each  gon,  the  pieces  of  cannon,  four 
in  nmnber,  were  slowly  and  qaietly 
dragged  out  of  the  fortress,  along  the 
grass-grown  canseway  that  skirted  the 
bog,  to  the  distance  of  abont  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.    Here  the  morass  was  muv 
lower  and  firmer  than  between  the 
caatles,  but  still  presented  a  wide,  and 
^q[Mrently  insoperable  obstacle  to  the 
iaither  progress  of  heavy  carriages. 
COTmack's  forethonght  bad,  however, 
provided  the  means  of  making  the 
attempt  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
At  the  point  where  it  was  proposed 
tlint  they  should  enter  on  the  soft 
gnNmd,  a  qoantity  of  timber,  felled 
that  evening  in  the  adjacent  wood, 
was  deposit^.  The  trees  were  cleared 
of  their  branches,  aad  cut  of  an  even 
lfi>%th,^so  that,  when  laid  side  by  side 
oa  the  surface  of  the  morass,  they 


formed  %  sort  of  planked  canseway,  ex- 
tending abont  ten  yards  into  the  bog 
like  a  broad  pier  projecting  into  the 
sea.  On  this  tiie  gnns  were  dragged 
in  succession  and  ranged  abreast,  so 
that,  when  drawn  up  at  the  extremity, 
they  occupied  only  the  forward  half 
of  die  platform,  leaving  the  timbers  of 
the  remainder  to  be  lifted  fi-om  their 
beds  behind,  and  again  laid  down  in 
A:ont :  this  being  done,  the  gnns  were 
shifted  forward  another  five  yards, 
and  the  portion  first  occopied  now 
furnished  the  materials  of  a  fresh  stage 
still  further  on.  Thus,  by  successive 
transfers  and  replacements,  ths  can- 
non destined  to  batter  the  walls  of 
Dnnbeg  gradually  gained  the  centre 
of  the  morass,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  that  castle's  chiefest  de- 
fence. But  the  shifting  floor  on  which 
they  rested  had  now  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  raft  at  sea  than  of  a  planked 
causeway  constructed  on  land ;  for, 
at  each  succeeding  stage  of  its  advance, 
the  timbers  inclined  more  and  more 
from  the  level,  now  sinking  to  the 
right,  and  again  to  the  left,  as  the  in- 
equalities of  the  snrfoce,  and  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  the  consistency  of  the 
mmrass,  yielded  to  or  resisted  the 
pressure  in  different  degi*ees.  The 
plashy  expanse  aronnd,  too,  was  now 
so  saturated  with  rain,  that  the  tor- 
rents, which  still  continued  to  descend 
from  the  sky,  no  longer  soaked  into 
the  spongy  soil,  but  lay  in  pools,  or 
overspread  the  level  snrfkce  like  a 
shallow  lake :  add  to  this  the  pitchy 
darkness  and  the  violence  of  the  win- 
ter wind  dashing  the  showers  in  their 
faces,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  it  required  all  the  confidence  of 
the  men  in  their  captain's  courage  and 
resources,  and  all  Cormack  Oge's 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  perse- 
verance and  exertion  on  his  own  part, 
to  keep  these  adventurous  navigators 
of  the  fen,  if  they  can  so  be  called, 
from  fainting  at  their  severe  and  in- 
cessant labour.  Still  the  design  was 
so  bold  and  ingenious,  the  means  so 
simple,  and  hitherto  the  success  so 
complete,  that  feelings  of  congratula- 
tion and  pride  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  pain  of  fatigue  and  the 
dread  of  failure ;  and  the  men,  al- 
though working  up  to  their  middles 
in  mud  and  water,  could  scarcely  be 
refrained  from  breaking  through  the 
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necessaiy  silence,  with  jests  and  cries 
of  encouragement,  at  every  lift  of  a 
heavier  log  or  longer  pall  at  the  ropes 
hy  which  they  dragged  their  cannon 
forward—"  Lift,  my  sons  I  lift  to- 
gether," cried  one ;  "  every  stick  you 
shoulder  is  the  coffin  of  a  churl/' 

"  By  this  bog !  then,  that  has  the 
best  part  of  one  in  mourning  for  him," 
another  would  reply,  "  he's  a  weighty 
corpse  that  is  in  the  same  coffin  ;  and 
he'd  need  to  be  a  near  friend  of  my 
own,  I  can  tell  you,  Shawn  acushla, 
to  get  me  to  be  one  of  his  bearers  from 
this  to  Killmeilar." 

"  He's  a  heart  of  oak,  anyhow,  boys, 
and  deserves  a  decent  burying" — 

"  Dar  m'anim,  so  you  may  well  say, 
Thady ;  and  if  he  likes  a  deep  grave, 
he  can  have  it  to  his  satisfaction  :  the 
bog  here  is  as  soft  as  the  bottom  of 
the  cream- crock." 

"  Use  your  legs  for  chumstaffs, 
then,  Nocher  dear,  and  see  if  you 
won*tget  your  brogues  full  of  butter." 

"  Och,  Thady  darling,  I'm  afraid 
that  unlucky  eye  of  yours  has  spoiled 
the  churning." 

"  By  the  hand  of  my  body !  Nocher 
M^Daniel,  if  it  wasn't  that  I've  this 
lump  of  a  cran  on  my  shoulder — and 
you  to  cast  up  my  eye  to  me" — 

^^Ahoo!  keep  silence,"  interrupted 
Cormack ;  "  the  churi's  sentinels  are 
within  less  than  half-a-mile  of  us. 
Keep  the  floor  level,  mo  Koga^  or  the 
guns  will  slide  off." 

"  It  won't  stay  level,  Captain  ;  the 
gun  at  this  side  has  slipped  twice,  and 
it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  it 
irom  going  over,"  replied  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  alarm. 

"  Make  haste  with  fresh  timber," 
cried  a  voice  at  the  same  moment  from 
the  front,  "  the  stage  has  sunk  at  this 
side  a  foot." 

"  Hold  on  by  the  guns,  boys,"  ex- 
claimed Cormack,  "  lash  them  to- 
gether, carriage  to  carriage ;  we  must 
save  the  guns,  though  we  prop  the 
platform  with  our  shoulders." 

"  Captain!  Captain  1  we  can  hold  on 
no  longer,"  cried  the  first  speaker ;  and 
immediately  after  was  heard  the  rush 
of  the  piece  of  cannon  as  it  slid  off  the 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  a 
dozen  men  to  detain  it:  the  quag- 
mire received  its  prey  with  a  slaggish 
gulp,  and  the  gun  with  its  carriage 
disappeared  almost  instantly. 


"  Hold  on  by  the  guns  that  remain," 
shouted  Cormack,  in    an  agony  of 
alarm.    "  We  must  turn  back  with 
what  are  left— haul  them  back  to  this 
end  of  tlie  platform."    But,  as  he 
spoke,  the  black  edges  of  the  bog  were 
seen  rising  over  the  timbers  on  eveiy 
side,  and  the  soft  peat  began  to  break 
down  and  overspread  the  floor  itself. 
"  Off  boys,  off,  every  man  of  yon ;  it 
is  our  weight  that  is  sinking  tbemP* 
he  cried,  leaping  into  the  morass,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  lightening  that  which 
was  already  half  sunk.    ^^  Set  your 
shoulders  to  the  ends  of  the  timbers,** 
he  exclaimed ;  "  down  on  your  knees 
and  bellies,  and  shoulder  them  np  for 
the  love  of  God.    Oh,  holy  Virgin, 
hear  us !  Oh,  blessed  Kieran,  help  to 
save  the  guns !  Oh,  boys — brave  men 
— sons  of  Dempsey ! — for  the  honour 
of  the  name — for  the  love  of  the  dan 
—for  the  credit  of  the  chief— for  the 
glory  of  God  and  all  the  siunts — Sheave 
like  sons  of  fortunate  fathers!    Oh, 
blessed  saints !  we'll  be  disgraced  for 
ever;   they're  sinking  deeper  every 
heave!    Oh,  Queen  of  Heaven!  only 
look  at  this— they're  np  to  the  axle- 
trees  in  spite  of  all    we  can  do! 
It  is  the  timbers  that  have  parted 
below   them,    and    they're    sinking 
through  like   lead — the   naves   are 
covered,  they're  up  to  the  trunnions 
— ^they're  gone,    they're   gone,   and 
we're  disgraced  for  ever  I  Uiouly  diaulj 
diouly  dioul!^^     And  he  wrung  his 
hands  in  despair,  as  the  breach  of  the 
last  gun  heaved  np,  and  then  sank 
forward  with  a  sullen  dive;  and  the 
last  of  the  boasted  artillery  of  Dnn- 
more  disappeared  in  the  black  fathom- 
less depths  of  the  morass.    Jnst  on 
the  completion  of  this  disaster,  day 
broke,  and  showed  the  adventurere  to 
one    another,    pale,    dripping,    half 
foundered,  besmeared  with  the  blad^ 
soil,  their  limbs  stiff  with  cold,  and 
consternation  punted  on  every  fea- 
ture.  Careless  of  extricating  himself, 
Cormack  Oge  stood  np  to  the  knees 
in  the  quagmire,  gazing  with  eyes  of 
despair  on  the  spot  where  the  last  of 
his  hopes  had  deserted  him.  ^^  I  wiali 
I  was  sank  with  them !"  he  exclaimed. 
^^  I  have  brought  you  all  to  shame ; 
'tis  disgraced  for  ever  you  all  are, 
through  my  means ;  but  I'll  die  before 
I  sec  my  kindred  dishonoured !"  and 
he  i-ushed  forward  to  cast   himself 
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headlong  into  the  deepest  of  the  qnag. 
Bat  James  of  the  chisel,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  nearest  to  him,  seized 
him  by  the  bdt  with  both  hands,  and 
held  him  back. 

*"*•  Captain,  a$torey^  said  the  chief 
carpenter ;  ^^  neyer  be  so  cast  down  for 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  old  honey- 
combed demi-sakers.  By  the  helve  of 
my  hatchet  I  if  the  kindred  will  bnt 
keep  the  secret,  Fd  engage  to  frighten 
Dwibeg  into  a  surrender  with  the 
ibar  that  I  made  ont  of  the  long  pump 
last  night  I  May  I  sink  where  I  stand, 
if  any  one  woold  know  them  from  the 
real  metal  three  yards  off.  They're 
light  enough,  Tm  sore,  and  the  devil's 
in  it  entirely  if  you  can't  get  them 
through  the  bog.  By  haft  and  helve ! 
Captain,  it's  what  I  would  have  yon 
to  try :  there's  no  need  to  say  a  word 
of  it  to  O'Dempsey.  We  have  them 
ready  on  the  edge  of  the  bog  when  he 
comes ;  and,  I'll  stake  my  life  for  it, 
old  Brabazon  will  hang  ont  the  white 
flag  the  minute  he  sees  them  drawn 
up  before  his  walls.  May  I  never  die, 
if  ihey  don't  frighten  the  very  life  out 
of  him ;  they  look  as  good  as  twelve- 
pounders  at  the  least,  every  gun  of 
them." 

''  Bnt,  Chisel,  what  would  O'Niell 
say,  if  he  found  we  were  making  game 
of  him?" 

*'  Devil  may  care  what  he  says ! 
We've  done  what  we  could,  and,  if  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  are  ready  to 
make  the  best  breach  we  can  with 
picks  and  sledge-hammers." 

*^  Bnt  O'Dempsey  will  be  disgraced, 
and  he  bragging  as  he  did  of  i^l  that 
he  would  do,  before  Roger  Moore  and 
all  the  nobles." 

^^  Never  fear.  Captain.  If  we  take 
Dunb^,  O'Dempsey  can  afford  them 
a  laugh ;  and  take  it  we  will,  or  I'll 
sink  my  tool-box  five  fathom  deep  in 
Loghermore,  and  never  ask  to  be 
called  Shames-a-t'sisual  again." 

'^Bymy  hand  I  then.  Chisel,  I 
hardly  see  what  else  we  can  do ;  and, 
sure  enough,  it  is  deeply  myself  is  in- 
debted to  yon  for  the  device.  The 
scheme  is  a  good  one  surely,  and  if  it 
prospers,  our  fortunes  are  made  with- 
oat  doubt :  if  it  fails,  Dar  tn*anim^  we 
are  no  worse  than  we  were.  Come, 
then,  Mo  Koga,  there  is  no  use  in 
staying  longer  here.  Shames- a-t'sisual 
kas  struck  out  a  plan  that  I'll  tell  you 


of  when  we  get  to  Dnnmore ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  if  you  but 
behave  yourselves  discreetly  till  to- 
morrow night,  for  aU  that  has  come 
and  gone  y^t^  Danbeg  will  be  our 
own,  though  all  the  guns  in  Ireland 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Slowly  and  with  difiiculty  the  ad- 
venturers now  extricated  themselves 
from  their  awkward  position,  but  not 
until  they  had  discovered  that,  in  the 
darkness,  they  had  missed  a  safer  pas- 
sage. This  was  now  carefully  marked 
out  as  they  retreated,  and  about  sun- 
rise the  weary  and  dripping  kinel 
Dempsey  regained  their  gates. 

Shortly  after  these  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  bog  of  Tnllymore,  the 
governor  of  Dnnbeg  was  aroused  from 
his  morning  slumbers  by  the  arrival 
of  a  well- spattered  messenger,  with 
despatches  from  the  Lords  Justices. 
Sir  Simon,  throwing  his  nightgown 
over  his  shoulders,  broke  open  the 
packet,  and,  sitting  on  his  bedside, 
read,  under  the  great  seal  which  was 
impressed  on  the  comer  of  the  enclo- 
sure, as  follows : — 

^*  For  the  honourable  hands  of  Sir 
Simon  Brabazon,  knight,  gover- 
nor of  our  fort  of  Dunbeg : 

'\Trnsty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet 
you' well:  Whereas  we  repose  entire 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of 
our  trusty  and  well- beloved  James 
Earl  of  Ormond ;  these  are  to  signify 
our  pleasure  that  you  be  aiding  and 
assisting  the  said  earl,  in  whatever 
manner  he  shall  require  of  you,  at  any 
time  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
these  our  letters-patent,  your  com- 
mission of  military  governor  and 
warden  of  our  fort  of  Dnnbeg  not- 
withstanding;  and  whereas  it  hath 
been  represented  to  us  that  Sir  Theo- 
bald Verdon,  knight,  sometime  gover- 
nor of  our  castle  of  Dnnmore,  is  evilly 
affected  towards  onr  government, 
these  shall  be  your  warrant  to  require 
the  present  warden  or  garrison  of  our 
said  castle  to  deliver  the  same  into 
your  hands,  to  be  held  by  you,  or  by 
such  warden  as  yon  shall  please  to 
appoint,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  king's 
majesty  as  aforesaid,  until  our  farther 
pleasure  in  this  matter  be  made  known 
to  you. 
"  J.  BoRLASE,  W.  Parons,  J.  Temple. 

"  Given  at  His  Majesty's  castle  of 
Dublin,  this  15th  of  December  1641." 
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''  Sol  Lady  Brabuon,"  cried  Sir 
Simon,  tossing  the  letter  to  bisscareelj 
ftwakened  sponsei  ^'^  see  how  the  aust 
ygmr  daughter  Ukacmdyam  apprmm  of 
hu  tnrned  out  at  last.  I  said  so  from 
fha  first ;  I  knew  him  to  be  a  traitor 
descended  of  a  race  of  traitors ;  I  told 
you  so  from  the  firsts  and  see  now 
wh^her  I  wasn't  right.  Hilloa ! 
Ws^ns,  my  buff  coat  and  my  laced 
1xM)ts;  have  the  white  feather  fixed 
in  my  coeked  hat,  and  get  my  state 
saddle-cloth  and  holsters  bniahed  and 
fiorbished.  I  will  show  this  Teagne 
of  a  warden  how  the  governor  of  a 
British  fort  ought  to  turn  ont  to  a 
morning  parade.  I  wiU  teach  him  a 
new  tune  to  his  matins.  I  will  in- 
struct him — ^" 

^^FoT  heaven's  sake!  Sir  Simon, 
what  does  all  this  mean?"  cried  Lady 
Brabaaon,  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the 
open  paper  in  her  hand.  *'  What  has 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  do  with  our 
neighbour  the  poor  Irish  warden? 
0^,  bless  my  soul  1  I  see  it  now,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  name  of  Sir  Theo- 
bald Verdon  caught  her  eye  lower 
down,  and  she  became  pale  and 
flushed  again,  as  she  hurriediy  read 
the  remainder  of  the  letter,  while  Sir 
Simon  continned  his  trinmpbant  pre- 
parations. 

*^  You  tee  it  now^  Lady  BrabajBoa  1 " 
he* cried,  while  he  buckled  on  his 
sword.  ^^  I  saw  it  all  the  time ;  Isaw  it 
fiom  the  first,  though  I  have  but  one 
eye,  Lady  Brabazon,  and  yon  have 
two." 

""  Well  but.  Sir  Simon,  after  all,  it 
is  no  more  than  a.  representation, — 

*  Whereas  it  hath  been  represetUed  to 
ns.*  And  then  again  they  do  not  say 
he  is  in  rebellion,  but  only  ill-disposed,, 

*  evilly  affected  to  our  government,' 
— their  government !" 

"Yes,  their  government.  Lady  Bra- 
bazon, and  why  not  ?  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Kmg  and  Par- 
liament of  England." 

"  Well,  well,  Sir  Simon,  I  will  not 
dispute  the  point ;  but  yon  see  this  is 
no  more  than  representation,  and 
perhaps  mM -representation,  against 
poor  Sir  Theobald." 

^*  Miss  or  master,  Lady  Brabaaon,  it 
settles  the  representation  of  one  miss 
that  I  know  of,  at  all  events." 

*'I  vow,  Sir  Simon,  you  look  upon 
yoor  daughter  more  like  a  borough,  to 


be  bestowed  qb  aay  fivnmrite  that 
will  pay  yon  for  his  privileges,  than 
aa  a  reasonabte  being  that  ia  to  have 
a  will  of  her  own  in  the  eleetioa." 

"  Madam,  I  hate  politics ;  and  as  to 
payment,  I  trust  yon  don*t  mean  to 
Hiaimiato — ^" 

"  Oh,  heayen  forbid  1  I  am  sue 
Colonel  Gooto  is  %.  most  honourable- 
person  ;  and  I  am  quite  sstb,  my 
dear,  I  never  meant  to  hint  that  yoa 
were  inflaeuced  in  wishing  the  miUch 
by  any  motives  unworthy  the  kindeBt 
imd  best  of  men — ^but  indeed,  my 
love,  poor  Lucy  is  se  averse — ^" 

^  Lady  Brabason,  yo«  are  a  mis* 
tress  of  the  art  of  war,  bat  I'd  hare 
yevL  to  know  yon  have  aa  old  soldier 
to  deal  with.  When  yon  commeaee- 
operatimis  with  a  ^my  dear'  before: 
breakfast,  I  know  that  yon  are  break- 
ing ground  for  a  regular  siege ;  when 
this  is  followed  by  a  *•  my  love,'  I  per-^ 
ceive  that  you  have  already  run  yoar 
first  parallel,  and  will  soon  proceed 
to  constmct  your  breadung-battery,. 
under  cover  of  a  kiss  or  a  sqneeaa  of 
my  hand :  but  I  won*t  be  talien,  either 
by  assault  or  capitulation.  Yon  maj 
draw  off  your  forcea,  Lady  Bnd>aaQa^ 
and  while  you  are  mustering  them  fixr 
an  after>dinner  attack,  I  w3i  proceed 
to  flsake  Master  Teagne  beat  hi» 
chamade  by  a  very  different  series  of 
approaches."  So  saying.  Sir  Simon 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  in  spite  of  ft 
whole  detachment  of  smiles  aad  fiyisg^ 
glances  sent  to  intercept  him ;  aad, 
with  his  lettos  in  his  hand,  descended 
to  the  courtyard,  where  his  garrison 
were  already  mustering  on  earij 
parade.  Just  as  the  Governor  haid 
taken  his  place  in  front  of  the  line,, 
ready  to  give  the  word  to  mardi, 
another  panting  courier  galloped  np> 
to  the  gates,  with  a  second  packet  for 
the  hononrable  hands  of  Sir  Simon 
Brabsaon.    It  ran  tbna: — 

^^  After  my  hearty  commendations* 
The  letter  of  my  Lords  of  the  Council, 
which  by  their  promise  should  be  in 
your  hands,  will  be  my  warrant  for 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the 
foot-soldiers  of  your  garrison,  except 
only  those  on  actual  duty  as  sentries,  on 
his  Majesty's  nrgent  8er\'^ice,  to-mor- 
row by  noon,  at  the  cross  of  Killmeiler. 
I  am  loath  to  have  one  of  his  Majesty's- 
castles  so  poorly  garrisoned ;  but,  tmat* 
ing  that  your  own  domestics  and  tho 
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onad  aentrns  will  be  a  safifeient  foree 
to  aecore  yon  agaiiitf  anj  sudden 
attemfit  of  tlie  raeie  Iri^  of  your 
nagfaboarhood,  and  Gommeiiduig  to 
yon  the  bearer  bereo^  who  ie  in* 
strncted  to  impart  to  yon  hie  best 
csonaad  and  afwfetance,  I  remain, 
yonr  kyviag  fitiendy 

^  Qbmomd.. 
*^  Givm  at  my^camp  at  JamestowBf 
this  16th  December  1641." 

^  SOf  by  Saint  Geoiige  I  I  am  here 
in  a  pleasant  easel"  exclahned  the 
astonished  and  indignant  governor; 
*^  stripped  of  my  ganrisony  at  the  yery 
laomttit  I  want  them  most!  Left 
with  my  oook  and  my  batler  to  defend 
his  Maferty's  castle,  belike  with  drip- 
ping-pan and  ladle,  against  twenty 
mites  of  a  oomitiy  swarming  with 
rebels  1 — deprived  of  my  oommand 
wben  another  hemr  would  make  me 
master  of  the  two  fint  fortresses  in 
Leix !  It  is  not  to  be  endured :  I  will 
bring  Lord  Ormond  to  an  aeconnt  for 
this  ittjisiovB  conduct — ^I  will,  by 
heafen! — And  yon,  sir,  whom  he 
takes  it  npon  him  to  commend  to 
me,"  turning  angrily  on  the  new- 
comer, ^*  what  eoottsel  have  yon  for 
me  ?  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  to 
save  his  Majesty's  castle  from  the 
daogers  that  you  see  snznmnd  it  <m 
every  ride?" 

*^  Let  me  counsel  you  to  keep  yonr 
temper.  Sir  Simon,"  said  Lady  Biaba- 
aon's  voice  fkom  the  window  above. 

*^  Madam,  mind  yonr  own  afiairs," 
replied  the  angry  governor,  and  gruffly 
^fted  his  position. 

**  Any  poor  assistance  I  can  render, 
Sr  Simon  Brabaaon,  U  heartily  at 
your  service,"  said  the  bearer  of  the 
despatches,  not  seeming  to  notiee  diis 
disagreeable  interiude;  *^and  if  a 
sentry  or  two  more  than  are  usnaliy 
on  guard  in  Danbeg  be  any  object,  I 
shall  not  boggle  at  stretching  my 
authority  a  li^e  in  leaving  them  be^ 
land.** 

Sir,  yon  speak  reasonably  and  to 
purpose,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance :  but  yon  will 
acknowledge,  rir,  that  it  is  an  unex- 
ampled banlship  for  a  governor  of  one 
of  his  Majesty^s  castles  to  be  left,  as  I 
said  before,  to  defend  his  charge  with 
no  better  garrison  than  a  corps  of  cooks 
and  kitchen  wenches ;  and  if  my  Lord 
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of  Ormond  deprive  me  thus  of  my 
forces,  how,  I  pray  you,  am  I  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  the  Lords  ai  the 
Council  ?  Thmk  you,  sir,"  (handing 
him  the  open  letter,)  ^^  that  I  can  both 
defend  Dnnbeg  and  take  Dunmore  at 
the  point  of  the  dripping-pan?" 

"  Take  Dunmore,  Sir  Simon !"  re- 
peated the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise ;  ^^  I  thought  Donmore  was  also 
a  royal  garrison." 

^^  Neither  royal  nor  loyal,  sir,  I 
can  assure  yon ;  and  if  you  would  assure 
yourself,  read  that  letter  of  the  Lords 

''  Why,  how  is  this ! "  exchumed 
the  stranger,  as  he  ran  his  eye  along 
the  pvper ;  *'*'  here  is  some  mistake,  Sir 
Simon.  I  have  reason  to  know—  that 
is,  I  have  heard  and  believe — that  Sir 
Theobald  Verdon  is  in  arms  for  the 
King." 

^^  Yon  have  been  misinformed,  then, 
sir,  I  can  avouch  it  to  yon.  His  con- 
duct has  for  a  length  of  time  been 
very  suspicions  :  the  motions  of  his 
garrison  throughout  the  last  week,  in 
particular,  hwQ  been  most  alarming 
to  well-disposed  persons.  Look 
yonder,  si^ ;  you  can  see,  even  at  this 
eariy  hour,  a  party  of  his  savage 
raparees  returning,  doubtless,  from 
some  marauding  excursion  against 
the  peaceful  subjects  of  the  country. 
How  am  I  to  deal  with  these  pestilent 
neighbours,  I  pray  you,  if  I  be  left 
without  means  offlBnsive  or  defensive? 
Why,  sir,  foraughtlknow,  thisTeagne 
of  a  wuden  may  take  it  into  his 
cracked  pate  to  march  his  savage 
crew  agamst  Dnnbeg  itself,  before 
sunset  I" 

"  Tush,  Sir  Simon  I  Captain  Demp- 
sey  is  better  instructed  :  if  your  only 
apprehensions  be  from  that  quarter,  I 
can  guarantee  you  a  sound  sleep  to- 
night." 

**  But,  sh*,  I  win  not  sleep  upon  any 
man's  guarantee  1  See  you  what  a 
stir  there  is  in  the  nest  of  hornets  i  I 
tell  you,  sir,  were  it  not  that  a  good 
half-mile  of  the  bog  of  TuUymore  lies 
between  me  and  those  heavy  sakers 
that  yon  see  bristling  on  the  rascaFs 
rampart,  I  would  rather  give  you  the 
right  hand  off  my  body  than  a  single 
man  out  of  my  garrison." 

"  You  may  be  easy  on  that  score 
also,  Sir  Simon  :  you  know  the  bog  is 
totally  impassable  for  cannon,  as  the 
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woods  at  this  season  are,  for  either 
man  or  horse." 

^^Are  yon  from  this  part  of  the 
coantry,  sir?*'  demanded  Sir  Simon, 
looking  at  the  stranger  sharply. 

^^From  within  a  mile  of  Mary- 
borough," was  the  reply,  in  a  careless 
tone. 

*'  You  know  the  country  well,  sir," 
persisted  the  governor. 

^^I  have  often  hunted  through  it 
with  old  Sir  Hugh  Verdon,  when  he 
kept  house  in  Dunmore." 

^^  You  might  have  hunted  in  better 
company,  sir,"  gruffly  replied  the  go- 
vernor; then  added,  half  soliloquising, 
*'  he  was  my  bitter  enemy." 

*^  You  do  him  wrong.  Sir  Simon ;  on 
my  honour,  you  do !  "  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  with  greater  animation  than 
he  had  yet  exhibited.  '^  I  have  often 
heard  him  say — " 

**  No  matter  what  you  have  heard 
hi 01  say,  sir,"  interrupted  Sir  Simon, 
as  be  twitched  himself  round,  to  cast 
another  suspicious  glance  on  the  walls 
of  Dunmore.  *^  Look  yonder,  sir, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
that.  " 

^*  The  knaves  do  seem  fo  be  bent 
on  some  mischief,"  said  the  stranger, 
thoughtfully,  as  he  surveyed  the  op- 
posite fortress,  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  At  length  he  took  down  his 
hand,  with  which  he  had  shaded  the 
rising  sunlight  from  his  eyes,  and 
said,  ^*  It  is  only  the  morning  parade ; 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
from  your  neighbours  of  Dunmore  to- 
day ;  their  warden  is  absent." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  sharply 
demanded  the  governor. 

*'*'  Captain  Dempsey  never  permits 
the  parade  on  the  esplanade  before 
his  windows." 

^^You  seem  well  acquainted  with 
their  discipline,  sir,"  said  Sir  Simon, 
again  eyeing  the  stranger  with  con- 
siderable earnestness. 

''  I  recollect  the  routine  of  garrison 
duty  in  old  Sir  Hugh's  time,"  replied 
the  stranger,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  pointed  manner  of  the  governor. 
^^  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  however. 
Sir  Simon,"  he  added :  ^*  we  should 
have  been  upon  our  march  ere  now. 
I  sec  you  mount  one  sentry  on  your 
drawbridge,  and  another  on  the  tur- 
ret, with  two  on  guard  in  the  barbi- 
^can,  which  makes  on  duty  four  in 


all.  I  shall  leave  yon  half-a-^dozen 
men,  which  will,  I  think,  be  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  security  of  the 
place,  till  the  return  of  your  garrison, 
as  that  will  certainly  be  before  sunset 
to-morrow.  Should  you  think  it 
necessary  to  make  the  usual  show  of 
a  force  within  your  walls,  I  will  be 
glad  to  instruct  your  people  how  to 
turn  their  resources  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir?  What 
more  can  we  do,  if  we  be  attacked, 
than  stand  at  our  posts,  till  we  are 
shot  or  cut  down  ?  " 

^^  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir  Simon, 
from  what  you  mention  to  me,  and 
from  the  aspect  of  things  in  this 
neighbouring  fortress,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  unadvisable  to  hang  up 
a  few  red  jackets  here  and  there 
about  yonr  embrasures:  a  doeen 
military  caps  set  upon  poles  behind 
the  parapet,  and  shifted  occasionally 
along  the  platform,  would  at  idl 
events  do  no  harm,  and  might  per- 
haps deter  ill-disposed  persons  from 
lo<^ng  too  lightly  on  your  defences. 
If  yon  will  instruct  your  storekeeper 
to  show  me  your  stock  of  military 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  while  the 
men  prepare  for  their  march,  I  donbt 
not  but  I  could  give  some  of  the 
kitchen  wenches  you  mention,  an  hour 
or  two's  profitable  employment  in 
putting  together  a  tolerable  corj[>S'Of 
steady  men  for  your  battlemen^, 
fellows  who  may  faU,  but  who  will 
never  run  away." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha !— ho,  ho,  ho  I "  cried 
Sir  Simon — "ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — 
Send  Lady  Brabazon  here — send  here 
Miss  Lucy  Brabazon,  and  all  her 
maids,  with  all  their  needles  and 
thimbles.  Lady  Brabazon  I  here  is  a 
valiant  gentleman  who  is  going  to  run 
away  with  yonr  garrison,  but  before 
he  leaves  you  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Master  Teague,  who  I  think  is 
about-  to  pay  you .  a  visit,  he  will 
teach  you  the  secret  of  manufacturing 
as  pretty  a  family  of  tall  fellows  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  as  the  heart  of 
a  loyal  lady  could  desire  I  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Come  on,  ye  hussies;  follow  him 
to  the  storehouse,  ye  jades,  and  let 
me  find  that  yon  profit  by  his  instruc- 
tions, while  I  see  to  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  these  poor  fellows  of  my  own, 
for  their  approaching  journey."    And 
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he  left  the  stranger  snrroanded  by  a 
group  of  wondering  and  tittering 
femdes. 

The  stranger,  with  a  better  grace 
than  might  have  been  expected,  fol- 
lowed lus  condnctresses  to  the  de- 
pository of  the  military  stores,  and 
gravely  selected  the  necessary  uni- 
forms^ and  pointed  out  the  method  of 
staffing  them  so  as  to  resemble  human 
figures.  The  merriment  of  the  assis- 
tants very  soon  subsided,  when  they 
became  more  fully  aware  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  these  ludicrous  images 
were  to  be  turned ;  and  when  Lady 
Brabazon  entered,  and,  in  an  alarmed 
voice,  asked  if  she  and  her  compa- 
nions were  to  be  left  "  to  the  protec- 
tion of  men  of  straw,"  a  clamorous 
burst,  not  of  laughter,  but  of  expostu- 
lation, rose  from  all  present. 

"Madam,"  said  the  stranger,  *Mf 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  afford- 
ing me  a  private  interview  of  a  few 
minutes,  i  will  do  my  best  to  account 
for  the  necessity  I  am  so  reluctantly 
nnder.**  Lady  Brabazon  motioned 
him  to  follow  her  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment ;  they  entered,  and  the  stranger, 
having  closed  the  door,  plucked  away 
a  false  beard  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and 
exposed  the  smooth  features  of  a 
young  man  of  about  four- and- twenty 
— "  Dear  Lady  Brabazon,  do  you  not 
know  me  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  clear 
joyous  voice,  very  different  from  the 
hoarse  tones  he  had  hitherto  employed, 
and,  removing  his  slouched  hat,  per- 
mitted a  profiision  of  light  brown  haur 
to  fall  about  his  shoulders,  and  com- 
plete the  bust  of  a  remarkably  hand- 
some cavalier. 

''Theobald  Yerdon  himself,  as  I 
live  1 "  cried  the  good  lady,  warmly 
proffering  her  hand. 

**  But  where  is  my  dearest  Lucy  ?" 
asked  the  knight:  '^we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  and  heaven  knows 
when  I  may  have  a  chance  of  such 
happiness  again  P' 

At  that  moment  Miss  Brabazon 
entered  the  apartment;  her  mother 
placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
slipped  past  her  to  close  the  door. 
When  she  turned,  the  astonished 
Lucy  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  the 
knight,  who  was  just  adding  to  his 
silent  embrace  the  privileged  kiss  of  a 
fully  accepted  lover. 


"  I  vow,  Sur  Theobald,"  said  Lady 
Brabazon,  ^^you  and  Miss  Lucy  do 
just  as  you  please  1  You  have  procured 
Sir  Simon's  consent,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  reward  for  your  ingenu- 
ity in  manning  bis  walls  1  If  you  have, 
I  can  tell  you,  your  men  of  straw  have 
had  more  influence  with  him  than 
my  best  endeavours  daily  for  the  last 
month." 

"  Oh,  yon  rash  Theobald !  how  could 
you  venture  ?"  exclaimed  the  younger 
lady. 

'*  Why,.  Lucy,  as  the  governor  never 
saw  me  but  once,  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  my  disguise — ^besides, 
my  dear  girl,  I  kept  at  his  safe  side 
all  the  time." 

**But  wliat  mean  these  extraordi- 
nary preparations?  You  surely  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  have  occasion  to 
make  serious  use  of  the  absurd  figures 
outside  ?"  asked  Miss  Brabazon. 

'^  Spare  me,  dear  Lady  Brabazon  ! 
Lucy,  forgive  me  1  It  was  the  only 
device  I  could  imagine  to  gain  an 
interview ;  and  I  think,  Lucy,  I  may 
say  without  boasting,  that  in  this  my 
men  of  straw  have  done  me  at  least 
one  good  piece  of  service." 

^^But  tell  us  now,  in  heaven's 
name,  what  you  have  been  doing  1" 
cried  Lady  Brabazon:  ''and  where 
on  earth  have  you  been  hiding,  when 
all  the  world  are  asking  what  has 
become  of  you  ?  We  were  told,  first 
that  yon  had  joined  the  northern  puri- 
tans ;  and  next,  that  you  were  with 
Ormond  for  the  Eang ;  and  now  these 
low  fellows  of  the  Council  insinuate 
that  you  have  taken  arms  with  the 
rebel  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  would 
have  Sir  Simon  to  garrison  your 
castle  on  their  behalf;  but,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "  if  you  run  away  with 
all  our  soldiers,  as  you  threaten.  Sir 
Simon,  however  secure  in  the  strength 
of  his  letters-patent,  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  marching  his  new  levies 
to  take  possession." 

"  When  I  return.  Lady  Brabazon, 
I  will  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all ;  and, 
Lucy,  when  I  next  come  to  Dunbeg, 
I  will  not  need  a  disguise  ;  but  I  am 
pledged  to  secrecy  and  despatch  at 
present.  I  am  engaged  on  a  service 
of  the  utmost  importance;  and  al- 
though I  have  heard  enough  to  make 
me  most  uneasy  about  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Danmore,  I  dare  not  delay 
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even  to  viait  mj  own  people.  This 
flMiofa,  however,  I  mxf  say,"  lie  added 
with  monmfal  earneBtness,  "that, 
whether  I  ever  retnni  to  explain  my- 
9fSd  more  folly  or  not,  the  few  drar 
fiiendB  who  value  my  memory — " 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Sir  Simon 
was  heard  in  the  courtyard,  ^^  So  ho, 
ye  slate !  how  goes  on  the  mannfac- 
tare?  How  many  recruits  have  ye 
tnraed  out  of  hands,  Lady  Brabazon  ? 
See  that  they  be  tail  fellows,  ye  bag- 
gages— such  as  will  doyonr  handiwork 
some  credit — able-bodied  knaves, 
ye  jades — strapping  f^ows,  every 
mother's  son  of  them — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I" 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  governor's 
voice.  Lady  Brabazon  opened  a  side 
door,  and  pressmg  Sir  Theobald's 
hand,  while  Ln<7  gave  him  a  silent 
adien  with  her  eyes,  pushed  him  gently 
iaio  the  courtyard,  and  tnmed  to 
meet  her  husband.  There  was  more 
bitterness  than  hilarity  in  poor  Sir 
Simon's  laogh,  though  the  ludicrous 
appearanoe  of  the  place  might  have 
raised  a  smile  on  the  gravest  counte- 
nance. {Here  lay  the  half-6tuff(^ 
bodies  which  were  to  be  joined  to 
legs  still,  literally  speaking,  in  the 
straw.  On  the  latter  circumstance 
Sir  Simon  did  not  fail  to  rally  his 
female  Prometheuses  unmercifully,  al- 
though unavulingly;  "  But  after  all," 
he  cried,  "never  be  so  downcast; 
this  honest  fellow,  though  he  does  run 
away  with  the  better  part  of  my  gar- 
rison, has  still  left  me  a  dozen  arms 
of  flesh  that  I  put  more  trust  in  than 
in  a  haggard  of  these  precious  gentle- 
men. So  come.  Lady  Brabazon;  I 
hear  them  marching  off;  let's  go  shut 
our  gates,  and  prepare  to  put  on  as 
bold  a  face  as  folks  in  our  predica- 
ment may." 

The  anxfeties  of  the  garrison  of 
Dnnbeg  decreased  as  tlw  day  ad- 
vanced. Their  neighbours  seemed 
disposed  quietly  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  Lady  Brabazon  and  her 
daughter,  resting  on  the  assurances  of 
Sir  Theobald,  treated  the  fears  of 
the  governor  with  indifference,  al- 
though they  dared  not  dispel  them  by 
telling  him  on  whose  authority  they 
grounded  then*  consciousness  of  secu- 
rity. The  distribution  and  anraDge* 
ment  of  the  stuffed-figures  also  revived 
the  merriment  of  the  domestics ;  and 
when  evening  at  length  f eU  on  the 
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castle  €f  Dimbeg,  the  littie  garrison 
were  so  reassured  by  the  tnuignillit|r 
in  which  the  first  day  of  their  deser- 
tion had  passed  by,  that  scaroe  a 
thought  of  danger  was  entertained  by 
any  pMsrsoa  within  the  walls,  exo^t 
Sir  Simon  aione.  But  the  governor 
was  still  uneasy ;  he  paced  the  Tan- 
part  that  fronted  Dnnmore  firom  sun- 
set to  near  midnight ;  every  light  that 
flitted  firom  window  to  window  of  tiie 
opposite  fortress  filled  him  with  ap- 
prehension ;  and  it  was  with  difficnily 
that  his  good  lady,  by  repeated  denun- 
ciations of  riienmaUsms  and  congfae, 
at  length  persuaded  him  to  letiie  to 
rest.  But  ^  SiaMU  could  not  rest ; 
the  suspicions  excited  by  the  Lords 
Justices  letter  kept  him  in  a  wake£dl 
fret  till  break  of  day.  Scarcely  had 
the  first  dawn  shed  its  faintest  rays 
over  the  landscape,  when  he  was  up, 
and  gazmg  from  the  window  of  the 
gallery  adjoming  his  bedchamber  at 
the  outline  of  JDnnmore,  whi<^  rose 
between  him  and  £he  daybreak.  He 
looked,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again ;  then  rouaed  has  worthy 
lady  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time. 
^  Lady  Brabazon !  Lady  Brabason,  I 
say  1  get  up  and  look  here :  your  eyes 
are  b^ter  than  mine ;  but  if  my  sight 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  guae  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  ramparts 
of  Dnnmore.  I  pray  God,  Xeague 
may  not  be  prosaring  to  lay  siege  to. 
nsl"' 

^^  I  vow,  Sir  Simon,  yon  have  not 
given  me  an  hour's  rest  aincemidnight," 
cried  Lady  Brabazon,  in  a  fiomewhat 
pettish  tone,  through  &e  open  door : 
^^  what  need  we  care  what  ISaxsj  do 
with  their  guns?  they  cannot  bring 
them  through  the  bog  of  Tully- 
more,  and  that  yon  know  as  well  as  I 
do." 

^'  But,  by  Saint  George !  Lady  Bra- 
bazon, they  ^ove  brought  them  throng^ 
the  bog  of  TnUymore  I  and  if  yon. 
doubt  what  I  say,  you  may  rise  and 
look  at  them  coming  up  the  Grasgan 
meadows  I "  (the  cSmggan  meaSows 
lay  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  castle,  on  the  western  or 
nearer  bank  of  the  morass ;)  ^^  rank 
and  file,  by  heaven  I  Twenty  men 
abreast,  and  four  heavy  battering 
cannon,  drawn  by  six  horses  a^piece, 
in  front  I  ffiltoa,  Watidas,  call  o«t 
the  guard  t " 
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''  Ym  are  jafllaiig,  fiir  fiimon,*' 
-died  Ladj  Braboon,  but  in  a  voioe 
«  Mfttle  shaken ;  **•  thejr  are  the  cows 
coming  to  be  miiiEed  that  yoa  miBte^ 
{nr  beraes  drawing  great  gana." 

^LadjBiBbaEoafltellyoa,  tbo«gfi 
I  faavB  but  oae  eje,  and  yoa  have 
two," — int  bf  this  tone  the  ladj  had 
tJuQu,  aiad  afi^'oached  the  window ; 
flhe  no  sooner  locked  oat  than  she 
•exdaimedui  exeeBaire  consternation — 
-**  Heaven  tere  mercy  on  ne!  they 
are  troops  and  cann<»,  indeed,  that  I 
see,  and  tbey  are  conung  iq>  'firom  the 
ffide  ^  the  biog !  How  on  earth  eoald 
they  ever  have  got  over ;  or  w^utt  is 
to  become  of  as,  if  they  lay  siege  to 
the  castle,  and  we  withoat  a  gar- 
risoa^" 

'^  m  ML  you,  madam,  w^at  ought 
'to  beoome  of  yon :  if  they  lay  siege  to 
the  castle,  yon  ongfat  to  be  hnng  oot 
over  every  parapet,  madam.  You  and 
yoar  predons  danghter  should  be 
iinag  ifl  chairs,  and  let  their  shot 
cooae  at  my  rampart  througfa  yonr 
bodiea — ^as  yon  cfflfered,  madam,  if 
«ver  Dmbeg  should  be  summoned  by 
&e  traitor  Yerdoa  at  the  head  of  a 
robd  amy ;  for  as  sare  as  there  is  an 
e^'e,  though  it  be  but  a  single  one, 
in  my  head,  that  is  his  Teagne  of  a 
warden,  and  there  are  his  raparees  of 
a  ganjson^  that  are  coming  np  the 
Craggan  meadows  to  rob  and  murder 
Qsalir* 

''It  u  not  possible,  fin*  Simon  :  it 
cannot  be — I  pledge  yon  my  life  it  is 
quite  impossible." 

^  But  it  is  the  fact,  madam,  as  yon 
may  see,  if  you  choose  to  look  at  these 
ensigBB." 

*'  I  ten  you.  Sir  Simon,  it  cannot 
be  tin  fhct  I^edbdd  Yerdon  told 
me  with  his  own  Ups  that  there  was 
BO  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom 
Dunmore." 

^'  TheeibaU  Verdmioldyaa  with  his 
mm  hp9  !  And  so  yon  have  been  talk- 
mg  lately  with  Theobald  Verdon, 
madam?"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
tnmittg  imperiously  on  Lady  Bra- 
bason,  just  as  their  danghter  entered 
tiie  sfMotment  in  a  stale  of  excessive 
alarm.  ''  Oh,  sir  I "  exdaimed  Lucy, 
tininderBtruck  at  tiie  conversation, 
whidi  she  but  partly  overheard,  '^  It 
was  flay  faidt  alene;  do  not  blame 
flay  fme  but  me ;  but  he  is  gone  now, 

d  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  ** 


'^  Why,  what  d'ye  nean  ?  wbat's 
all  this  work  about  ?  "  dsmaaded  lihe 
gDvemor. 

'^  Oh,  sir,  do  yoa  laiow  there  is  an 
army  marching  towards  the  castle 
with  eaaaon,  as  if  tliey  meant  to  be- 
siege it." 

''  To  be  sare  I  do.'  dooH  I  see  them 
as  well  as  one  eye  will  let  me?  What 
of  that?" 

"  Why,  what  is  to  beoome  of  ns, 
now  that  Sir  Theobald  is  gone  off 
with  all  our  men." 

^  Ha,  what !  whew!.  Oh,  hell  and 
the  devil  1 1  see  it  all  now  I  "  shoated 
Sir  Simon,  tearing  off  Ids  wig  and 
dashing  it  on  the  ioer :  '^  I  see  it  all  1 " 
he  repeated,  slapping  his  thighs  with 
both  his  hands,  and  dancing  on  his 
peruke.  "It  was  the  villain  Verdon 
who  was  here  in  dlsgoisel  He  has 
stolen  away  my  men  upon  a  forged 
letter  1 — stolenaad  entrapped  my  brave 
fellows  into  an  ambuscade,  as  sure  as 
God's  in  heaven ! — and  now  that  he 
has  got  their  throats  cut  in  the  woods, 
he  is  coming  down  on  my  defenceless 
castle  with  his  bloodthirsty  barba- 
rians to  ravish,  rob,  and  murder  I 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  repeated,  pulling 
out  the  suspected  letter :  "  that  is  no 
more  James  Butler's  handwriting  than 
it  is  my  own  !  Oh,  what  an  old  fool  I 
was  to  be  duped  by  such  a  clumsy 
artifice ! — ^Ay,  ay, — we  are  sold— our 
lives  are  not  worth  that ! "  he  tore  the 
paper,  and  stamped  upon  it.  "But  he 
shall  buy  it  dear  I "  he  exclaimed, 
clenching  his  fists,  -^*  while  there  is 
blood  in  my  body — ^whlle  I  can  hold  a 
pike ;  as  long  as  these  old  bones  will 
hang  together,  I  will  not  surrender, 
and  I  care  not  though  he  doesn't  leave 
one  stone  of  Dunbeg  upon  another ! " 

While  the  governor  continued  to 
rage  in  this  manner,  his  lady  and 
danghter  stood  by  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  so  thunderstruck  were  they 
by  his  frantic  gestures  and  astounding 
assertions^  Lady  Brabazon  tirst  pick- 
ed up  the  torn  letter  and  looked  at  the 
writing ;  she  was  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
dreadfully  agitated.  "If  it  be  pos- 
sible," she  said  "  that  Theobald  Ver- 
don has  forged  Lord  Ormond's  signa- 
ture." 

*^  Do  net  think  m^  dear  mother!  do 
not  doubt  Theobald  Yerdon's  honour. 
Father,  you  are  mistaken ;  Theobald 
YerdoQ  sever  forged  any  person's 
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sigoatnre,  never  betrayed  the  trust  of 
any  one — he  is  Incapable  of  an  act  so 
base ;  and  if  these  be  his  men  who 
are  coming  against  us,  I  wUI  answer 
for  it  with  my  life,  they  are  in  rebel- 
lion against  him,  as  well  as  against 
the  King  1" 

^^  Minx,  do  not  dare  to  justify  him ! 
Has  he  not  already  done  what  no  gen- 
tleman of  honour  ought  to  do,  degraded 
himself  to  skulk  into  my  house  in  a 
disguise?  It  is  he  who  leads  these 
men,  as  sure  as  it  is  I  who  will  oppose 
them ;  and  as  sure  as  you.  Lady  Bra- 
bazon,  once  boasted  that  you  would 
stop  Sir  Theobald  Yerdon's  cannon- 
balls  with  your  body,  so  sure  you  will 
be  fairly  challenged  to  put  that  boast 
in  execution,  before  you  are  an  hour 
older ! " 

"And  if  I  be,  Sir  Simon,  I  trust  I 
know  how  to  keep  my  word!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Brabazon  with  great 
spirit. 

"  And  if  this  be  he,"  cried  Lucy, 
who  now  beheld  the  near  approach  of 
the  besiegers,  "life  is  of  no  value  to 
me,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  or  in 
what  manner  I  lose  it ! " 

"Very  good,  ladies!"  cried  the 
governor,  "  and,  by  my  honour !  if  it 
conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  castle, 
m  hang  ye  both  out  to  dry,  as  I  said 
before,  as  fast  as  ever  your  laundry- 
maid  hangs  out  a  pair  of  rumpled  pet- 
ticoats 1 "  So  saying,  the  distracted  old 
gentleman  left  the  apartment  to 
attend  the  summons  of  his  besiegers, 
which  was  just  now  heard  in  the  shape 
of  some  doleful  notes  from  the  bag- 
pipe of  Cahill-na-pioba  in  firont  of  the 
drawbridge. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  cried  Lady  Braba- 
zon, as  the  governor  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  "give  over  your  trem- 
bling, and  do  as  I  desire  you.  I  have 
no  idea  of  losing  my  life,  nor  of  letting 
you  lose  yours,  neither,  my  darling 
child ;  but  I  will  make  Simon  Braba- 
gon  rue  his  taunts  to  me  this  day,  if 
the  feelings  of  either  husband  or  father 
be  still  alive  in  his  breast !  Come  here 
and  listen  to  my  instructions," — ^but 
what  instructions  Lady  Brabazon 
gave  to  her  daughter,  history  has  not 
further  recorded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  O'Demp- 
sey  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  attended 
by  the  latter  chieftain's  train  of  gallo- 
glass,  were  riding  side  by  side  through 


the  Craggan  meadows,  having  made 
their  approach  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tallymore  direct  from  Trim, 
without  taking  Dunmore  on  their 
route,  a  course  which  would  have  laid 
them  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  formidable  morass  in  question. 
The  breast  of  the  Colonel  was  swell- 
ing with  emotions  of  pride,  excited  bj 
the  intelligence  which  had  met  him 
while  still  a  distance  of  some  miles,  of 
his  lieutenant's  complete  success  in 
transporting  his  troops  and  artillery. 
"  By  my  hand  of  valonr  I  O'Neill,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  thefonnidable  array  of 
men  and  cannon  that  crowded  the  swell- 
ing slope  before  them,  as  they  emerged 
on  the  open  ground,  "  when  I  brought 
the  clan  Dempsey  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Catholic  army,  I  brought  no 
children  to  your  aid.  Look  at  that 
bog ;  may  I  never  drink  success  to 
the  good  old  cause,  nor  a  health  to 
Roger  Moore  again,  if  it  ain't  deeper 
by  five  fathoms  than  the  Uffey  at 
Dublin  bridge,  when  the  tide  is  foil. 
By  all  the  bells  in  Ireland  I  there  have 
been  more  droves  of  cattle  lost  in  that 
bog  within  my  memory,  than  would 
victual  your  camp  for  three  years ; 
for  though  the  sunmier  be  never  so 
dry,  that  bog  is  all  the  year  round  as 
soft  as  butter  from  the  chum;  and 
what  is  still  stranger,  by  my  hand !  it 
is  always  softer,  the  diyer  the  season 
is;  so  that  to  get  across  it  now  is 
next  to  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
hot  summer  we  had  this  year." 

"  I  see  the  bog  is  deep  and  dan- 
gerous. Colonel  O'Dempsey,"  said 
O'Neill,  somewhat  impatientlj. 

"  You  may  say  so,  O'Neill,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel  with  infinite  com- 
placency ;  "  I  only  wish  yon  saw  it  a 
bit  higher  up ;  but  that  is  not  to  my 
present  pmpose:  yon  see  those 
guns  ?  " 

"  I  see  the  guns  are  heavy  cannon. 
Colonel  O'Dempsey;  twelve-pound- 
ers, as  I  have  heard  you  say,"  i-eplied 
O'Neill. 

"  By  my  hand  of  valour !  then,  I've 
said  so  so  often,"  muttered  the  Colonel, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  "  that  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  it  is  grown  to  be  the 
troth  at  last  I  But  such  as  they  are, 
O'Neill — and,  by  my  hand !  they  are 
no  trifles,  as  this  churl  of  a  Sassenagh 
hog  shall  shortly  experience— they 
have  been  dragged,  every  gun  of  theiu. 
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right  throngh  the  middle  of  that  bog 
by  theEancl  Dempsej  this  verj  mom- 
bg !    Bj  7oar  head,  it  is  do  Ue  !'* 

^^  I  do  not  doubt  yonr  word,  Colonel 
Dempeey ;  and  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  exploit,  and  a  most 
important  service,  for  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  yonr  dan  have  my  hearty 
thanks." 

^^Show  me  the  men  in  Leinster 
that  woold  do  the  like  again,  that's 
all!  They  thoaght  at  Trim  the  thing 
couldn't  be  done.  Darin  'amtn,  they 
know  little  of  the  Einel  Dempsey  that 
said  so  1  If  the  guns  were  twice  the 
weight — uid,  by  my  hand!  1*11  venture 
to  say  yon  haven't  seen  heavier  metal 
since  you  saw  the  great  gun  of  Athlone 
last — ay,  even  if  they  were  fonr-and- 
twenty  pounders,  let  alone  twelves 
itself;  let  me  but  say  the  word,  and  the 
kindred  tackle  to,  and  if  they  wouldn't 
poll  them  through  the  bog  of  Alien 
from  the  chair  of  Kildare  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise,  at  a  single 
haul,  may  I  never  drink  success — ^" 

"Doubtless,  Colonel  Dempsey, 
doubtless;  the  service  was  a  good  ser- 
vice, and  the  men  are  active  and 
strong  fellows,  I  grant ;  but  I  think 
yon  luid  better  prooeed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  exertions,  and  not  spend 
time  in  idle  praise  of  them.  I  do  not 
myself  care  to  appear  in  this  adven- 
ture; I  would  have  my  presence  in 
this  part  of  the  country  kept  private. 
I  shall,  therefore,  wait  whUe  you 
summon  the  governor  of  Dunbeg; 
and  as  he  shows  a  good  force  on  his 
walls,  I  would  recommend  yon  to 
treat  for  a  capitulation  on  honourable 
terms  rather  than  incur  any  unneces- 
sary loss  of  men.  I  know  these  red- 
coats of  old  ;  they  stand  to  their  posts 
very  manfully  when  pressed." 

"  The  churls  do  show  a  good  front, 
it  is  no  lie ;  but  wait  till  I  give  them 
a  salvo,  and  if  they  don't  run  to  their 
cellars  as  nimble  as  emmets  off  a  sod 
of  turf,  may  I  never — " 

"  Colonel  Dempsey,"  said  O'Neill, 
somewhat  sternly,  "  if  you  drank  to 
Mr  Moore's  health  somewhat  less 
deeply  and  less  frequently,  the  success 
of  tiie  good  cause  would  be  much  less 
problematical.  Proceed  now  with 
your  lieutenant  to  offer  Sir  Simon 
Brabazon  honourable  terms  of  sur- 
render ;  if  he  refuse  these,  plant  your 
battery  against  the  curtain  of  his 
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main  rampart,  and  give  the  assault 
the  moment  a  practicable  breach 
appears." 

The  Colonel,  conscious  of  the  rebuke, 
attempted  noreply ;  but,ridingforward 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end 
of  his  swordi  summoned  Cormack  Oge 
to  attend  him  to  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
"  By  the  hand  of  my  body  I  yon  have 
done  the  work  weU,  Cormack,"  he 
said,  as  his  lieutenant  joined  him. 
"  O'Neill  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  you ;  he  never  knew  of  such  an 
exploit  before:  by  all  the  bells  in 
Ireland!  if  I'm  not  for  ever  obliged  to 
you,  may  I  never — ^" 

"  Never  say  more  about  it.  Colonel 
dear ;  it  is  more  than  that  we  would 
do  for  O'Dempsey,  or  men  and  pitch- 
forks would  be  scarce  with  us." 

"  A  mam  heavy  piece  of  work  it 
must  have  been,  Cormack." 

«' Middling,  in  troth;  nothhag  to 
complain  of,"  said  Cormack,  with  a 
cardess  air. 

'( By  my  hand  of  valour !  Cormack, 
although  you  may  make  light  of  such 
metal  after  the  great  guns  of  Athlone 
and  Dublm— " 

"•  Make  light  of  them,  Colonel  dearl 
Oh  then,  by  virtue  of  my  baptism,  it 
is  light  enough  I've  made  them,  if 
you  knew  but  all!"  muttered  the 
Captain. 

^^  Though  you  may  make  light  of 
the  guns,  and  call  them  six-pounders," 
persisted  the  Colonel,  eying  his  batter- 
ing-train very  attentively,  "  I  knew 
I  was  right  from  the  first  in  counting 
them  double  that  calibre  at  the  least ; 
that  is  the  bore  of  a  twelve-pound 
shot,  if  it  be  the  bore  of  a  two-ounce 
bullet,  as  this  churl  who  is  coming  to 
parley  on  his  drawbridge  shall  shortly 
be  qualified  to  take  his  oath  of  I  But 
confound  it,.  Cormack,  now  that  I 
look  again  at  the  guns — " 

*^  Colonel,  the  boddagh  warden  is 
going  to  speiJc  to  you,"  cried  Cor- 
mack ;  ana  the  Colonel's  attention, 
which  had  fixed  most  suspiciously  on 
the  counterfeit  cannon,  was  again 
transferred  to  the  knight  who  had 
stoutly  taken  his  stand  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ditch  of  Dunbeg. 

"  How  now,  Master  Teagne — ^Mas- 
ter Dempsey,  that  is — what  seek  you 
at  my  door  with  battering  cannon  and 
an  armed  force  ?"  he  cried  in  a  loud 
voice ;  '*  or  in  whose  name  do  you  hold 
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the  commissioQ  that  aathorises  yoa  to 
lead  yonr  company  across  tiie  bonads 
of  my  military  jorisdiction  ?" 

^'  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  drawing 
himself  stiffly  np,  ^*  I  came  here  not  to 
answer  churlish  interrogatories,  bnt  to 
asiL  an  honoorable  question :  Will  yon 
surrender  the  fort  of  Dunbeg,  to  be 
occupied  by  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  army  of  Ireland,  on  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  capitulation — I  per- 
mitting you  to  march  out  with  all 
your  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beat- 
ing, ball  in  month,  match  lighted  at 
both  ends,  and  colours  flying ;  or  will 
you  rather  taste  a  salvo  from  my 
guns,  Just  by  way  of  a  good-morrow 
to  your  nightcap,  for  old  aoquaintance 
sake?" 

^^  I  return  no  answer  till  I  know 
with  whom  I  treat,'^  cried  the  gover- 
nor.   ^  ^  Who  commands  this  force  ?  " 

**  I  command  this  simple  battery  of 
eighteen  pfnmders^^'*  replied  the  Colonel 
with  an  irresistible  swagger,  f-  Let  that 
suffice  for  the  present,  Master 
Saxon." 

^*  I  see  your  commander  on  horse- 
back in  the  rear,"  cried  Sir  Simon, 
*'and  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  show  his  fiice  in 
front.  Tell  him  he  is  a  traitor  and  a 
coward,  a  liar  and  a  poltroon;  and  for 
yourself.  Master  Teague,  you  may  fall 
to  with  your  eighteen  pounders,  as 
soon  as  you  have  a  mind  t"  So  say- 
ing. Sir  Simon  withdrew  through  d^e 
narrow  opening  of  the  gate  out  of 
which  he  had  issued. 

^^  Teague,  Teague  t"  exclaimed  the 
insulted  Colonel,  *^  down,  Saxon,  son 
of  a  hag  (  blow  him  to  atoms  1  knock 
his  bit  of  a  cashleen  into  smidhereens, 
Isayl  Fire  I  sons  of  fivtunate  fathers  I 
— fire  I"— 

*^Stop  a  bit,  Colonel  dear,"  cries 
Cormack;  ^^it  would  be  against  the 
rules  of  war  to  fire  upon  him  till  he  is 
summoned  in  due  form." 

^^iranim  on  diotdJ  and  haven't  I 
summoned  him  to  his  hearths  content! 
what  more  would  the  son  of  a  hag 
have?  Haveat  I  offered  to  let  him  off 
bag  apd  baggage,  ball  In  mouth, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  drums 
beating,  and  colours  fl3^ng,  all  as 
directed  by  O'Neill  himself,  and 
hasn't  he  called  me  Teague  for  my 
pains?  Teague  to  my  teeth,  Cormack 
O'Dempsey  !~&e,  I  say  5  if  you  have 


any  regard  for  the  honour  of  yovr 
dan,  fire!" 

''Colonel,"  said  Cormack,  '«it's 
little  O'NeiU  knows  of  the  real  art  of 
war,  though  I  say  It  that  may  be 
oughtn't  to  say  it,  or  he'd  never  ads: 
the  captaui  of  your  batterv  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  himsdf  and  his  people, 
by  firing  upon  a  fort  before  it  had  been 
BUDunoned,  according  to  the  real  old 
regular  form  prescribed  by  King  Brian 
Boru  in  his  military  tactics,  and 
practised  in  all  the  famous  breaches 
that  valiant  general  fought  against 
the  Danes." 

''  By  my  hand  of  valour!  Cormack," 
exdaimed  the  Colonel,  reddening  to 
the  eyes, ''  if  I  thought  O'NeiU  had 
wiUuliy  put  wrong  woids  into  my 
mouth  "— 

'*  Never  take  it  to  heart,  O'Demp- 
sey,"  said  the  captain  of  the  artillery  ; 
*'  it  is  plain  he  knew  no  better,  and 
could  not  mean  to  put  an  aflfrontnpon 
any  one :  so  do  you  just  stand  to  one 
side  for  a  minute  and  givo  me  the 
white  handkerchief,  till  I  show  you 
how  to  summon   a  fort  in  style  P 
With  that  Ci^tain  Cormack  moved 
slowly  forward  with  the  flag  of  tmoe 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  muttering  as 
he  went,  ^^  Oh  blessed  Kieran !  sUnd 
to  me  this  once ;  and  if,  through  your 
bounteous    assistance,  my  inventioii 
gets  me  prosperously  throueh  without 
exposing  the  kindred  to  disgrace,  I 
vow  to  keep  your  high  altar  at  Clon- 
macnoise  in  candles  of  white  wax  finom 
this  till  Easter  come  a  twelvemonth." 
In  confirmation  of  which  resc^ution, 
he  devoutly  crossed  himself  as  he 
stepped  upon  the  veige  of  the  oovered 
way.  Then  waving  his  flag  very  for- 
mally three   times,  he  cleared   his 
throat  and  began, — ^'^  In  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  patroness  of 
the  Catholic  cause,  and  immediate 
protectress  of  the  Irish  army;  and 
in  the  name  of  tiie  blessed  Kieran,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  these  parts,  as  well  as 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authorities  o£ 
Patrick  and  ColombkiU— amen.     X, 
Cormack    MacTeige,    MacCfMinaek: 
Buy,  MacCahil  More,  MacCormack 
na  g'cran  O'Dempsey,  captain  aacL 
commander  of  the  artllleiy  and  bat- 
tering-train  of  the    army   of  Leiic 
and  Offaly,  do  hereby  call  upon,  sam.* 
mon,  exhort,  and  strongly  advise  cill 
such  sons  <^  unfortunate  ftthecs  aa  X 
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eee  ranged  on  theae  walls  befo^^aoe, 
ready  to  be  blown  into  tbe  atn,  like 
trauneens  on  a  windy  day,  at  the  ^|rst 

salv-o  from  my  gnnii ^Arrah^  what  is 

the  old  dmri  lavghlBg  at!"  he  ex- 
daimed,  as  Sir  fiimon,  who  had  made 
his  appeanmoe  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
on  tlM  oommenoement  of  his  oration, 
burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  langhter. 

^^Addxess  yourself  to  me,  Master 
Teagne,'^  he  cried;  ^for  I  proniise  yon 
your  disoonrse  will  hwe  no  effect 
whatever  on  my  men.  Yonmi^^low 
them  about  like  straws  <»n  a  windy 
day,  sme  enough,*— Jia,  h^  iia ! — ba( 
yoa'n  find  it  no  snch  eSj^  matter  to 
wcric  npon  thehr  feam,  by^tel&ig  them 
horn  yon  mean  to  tfaniah  them^-ha, 
ha,  ha!  Bnt  whatdoyonoffiBr,  surah? 
or  why  do  yon  stand  there  grimacing 
on  my  s^acis,  like  Poach  npon  a  plat- 
form?" 

"  Fnnch  I  yon  s^of  a  hog !— grim- 
adng  on  yonr  glacis!  yon  grandfather 
of  c^nris !  Oh,  by  my  head,  and  by 
my  firther's  head!  (if  I  had  bnt  one 
of  ibe  ax^poimders  here,)  if  itwasnt 
that  my  heart  is  too  soft,  enthrely  it 
is — ^it^s  a  short  summons  yon  and  y onrs 
shonld  haTO  at  my  hands!  BntPm 
a  mercifnl  man,  Sir  Shnon  Brabaeon, 
(small  my  thanks  in  troth,)  and 
thongh  my  trade  be  war,  I  hate  the 
sight  of  bloodshed.  Ay,  indeed,  tis 
too  fhll  of  hnmani^  my  heart  is  en- 
tirely ;  bnt  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Bra- 
bacon  and  yonr  dan^ter,  (oh,  more 
gkty  to  yoo,  Uessed  Kieran,  yonVe 
act  ne  on  the  tme  scent  at  last!) 
— for  their  sakes  Til  consent,  for  aU 
tiuit  lias  come  and  gone,  to  give  yon 
another  diaaoe.  Ton  see  these  cannon; 
may  I  never  see  glory — (holy  Virgin ! 
pardon  a  He,  for  it  is  told  in  a  good 
caase)— may  I  never  stand  in  the 
siglit  of  the  saints,  if  they  am^t  every 
gnu  of  them  charged  to  the  mnzzle 
with  powder  and  ball — ay,  two  baUs 
kaelf  in  some  of  tiiem — six-and-thirty 
pound  weight  of  iron  ready  to  go 
thwack  against  yonr  old  ricketty  ram- 
part at  (me  tonoh  of  this  blessed  lin- 
stock: think  of  that !  Yon  see  these 
men  of  mine :  may  I  never  die  (and 
God  knows  this  k  tme  mongh)  tf 
they  am't  every  mother's  son  of  them 
fio  set  upon  blood  and  iqK)il,  mnrder, 
and  what's  wone  flian  mnrder"— ^On 
tiiis  the  Kinel  Demps^  gave  a  lond 
cbOBi  of    approbsQon,    and    there 
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appeared  considerable  indications  of 
confhsion  in  the  garrison;  female 
voices  were  heard  lond  inexpostnla^ 
tion ;  andwhlle  Sir  Simon  turned  round, 
ai^arentiy  endeavouring  to  dlay  the 
storm.  Captain  Cormack  i^o  turned 
towards  his  Mends,  and  gave  a  wink, 
as  mndi  as  to  say,  "I'm  doing  it 
new,"  "Ay,"  he  continued,  "so 
bent  on  .violence  and  violation" — ^here 
iiiere  was  another  burst  of  female  out- 
cries from  within.  "I'm  doing  it; 
I'm  domgit!"  cried  Cormack,  mb- 
bing  his  hands  andontting  a  caper,  as 
tiie  distraoted  governor  traned  again 
to  qneli  the  threatened  insnrrection  in 
ius  garrison.  "  So  eager  for  all  man- 
ner of  devilment,"  continned  Captain 
Cormack. 

**  Silence,  I  say ! "  cried  the  gover- 
nor to  those  within.  "I'll  lose  my 
life  in  yonr  defence,  Lady  Brabazon ; 
yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I'd  die 
to  defend  yon ;  but  I'll  be  torn  limb 
from  limb  before  I  surrender  to  this 
apostate  villain!"  This  declaration 
was  sneoeeded  by  another  dolorous 
burst  from  the  complaining  females. 

"  You  see  the  guns  r^y  shotted 
to  blow  yon  into  perdition,"  continned 
the  urgent  captain.  "Ton  see  the 
men  only  restrained  by  my  authority 
from  perpetrating  an  indiscriminate 
massacre;  and  I  put  it  to  yon  once  for 
all,  will  yon  surrender  like  a  discreet 
man — and  may  I  never  see  the  saints, 
if  I  dont  get  yon  and  yours  the  height 
of  good  treatment  if  yon  do ;  or  will 
yon  (like  a  stubborn  old  boccougfa  as 
yon  are,  and  be  cnrsed)  see  yonr 
waUs  pounded  intopowder^  yonr  men 
made  mincemeat  of,  and  yonr  people 
in  general  abandoned  to  the  cruellest 
ill  usage?  Will  yon,  once? — tut! 
Colon^,  dont  interiere—this  is  Brien 
Bom's  summons^ that  I  was  telling 
yon  of— will  you,  twice?  Oh  then, 
did  you  ever  see  or  hear  tell  of  so 
stubborn  an  old  traitor? — ^he'll  force 
me  to  crossness,  he  will,  in  spite  of  my 
natural  turn  for  tender-heartedness  and 
all  manner  of  civility.  Do  yon  hear, 
old  man?  I  have  asked  yon;  will 
yon,  once?"  No  answer— a  pause. 
"  I  have  asked  yon,  will  you,  twice  ?" 
No  answer— a  long  pause,  and  Cap- 
tain Coimack's  face  becoming  fast  be- 
dewed witii  perspiration.  ^^  Oh  then, 
by  the  blessed  Virgin !  there's  no  use 
in  standhig  on  ceremony  with  you 
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any  longer,  so  here  goes  for  the 
third  and  hist  time ;  and,  by  all  the 
crosses  between  this  and  Banagher! 
if  yon  lose  this  chance,  yon  may  set- 
tle your  scores  with  heaven,  aU  and 
sundry,  big  and  little,  men  and  wo- 
men, maid  and  wife.  Will  yon  then, 
as  I  said  before,  will  you,  twice  f — 
(oh  blessed  Kieran,  is  it  deserting 
me  you  are?) — will  you  twice,  I 
say?  (Holy  Virgin  turn  his  heart, 
or  we'll  be  disgraced  for  ever!) — 
WeU  then,  since  what  must  be  must, 
although,  upon  my  conscience,  it  goes 
against  my  grain,  (for,  blessed  saints, 
THiat  is  to  become  of  us ! ) — ^will  you 
then,  like  a  reasonable  man,  as  I  said 
already,  surrender  on  honourable 
terms,  or  will  you,  like  an  unnatural 
old  traitor,  as  I  say  again,  see  your 
castle  demolished,  yourself  cut  in 
four  quarters,  and  your  wife  and 
daughter — ^for,  by  the  king  of  the  ele- 
ments I  it  is  in  right  gooa  earnest  I 
am — ^your  wife  and  daughter" — 

*'*■  Monster  I  ^^  exclaimed  Lady  Bra- 
bazon's  voice  from  a  window  of  the 
wall,  just  over  the  spot  at  which  the 
guns  were  pointed. 

"  Madam,  what  does  your  honour- 
able ladyship  please  to  propose?" 
cried  Cormack,  turning  with  an  air 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  at  the 
timely  overture. 

*^Lady  Brabazon,  don't  presume 
to  interfere  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Simon, 
from  his  stand  on  the  tower  top, 
from  which  he  commanded  a  view 
of  the  window  now  occupied  by  his 
lady.  "  If  you  interfere  between  me 
and  the  king's  enemies,  you  will  be 
guilty  of  both  high  and  petty  treason ! 
Eemember,  madam,  that  I  am  here 
the  governor,  and  that  by  me  alone 
terms  can  be  accepted  or  refused." 

^'  Oh  then !  tis  the  fiincy  governor 
you  are,  all  out!''  cried  Cormack; 
^*  'tis  a  pattern  you  are  for  discretion 
and  considerateness  to  all  the  wardens 
in  Leinster,  not  a  doubt  of  it !  Why, 
yon  stubborn,  foolish  old  man,  sure 
there's  more  sense  in  her  ladyship's 
little  finger  than  in  your  whole  body  1 
Ay,  ind^,  madam,  it  is  not  without 
reason  I  say  it,  for  isn't  the  whole 
country  full  of  the  report  of  your 
ladyship's  sense  and  beauty! — sure 
enough;  and  more's  the  pity  to  see  so 
much  discretion  and  loveliness  thrown 
away  upon  this  old  boccough,  whom, 
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saving  your  ladyship's  honourable 
presence,  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
a  hog  I" 

'^  Wretch  r  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  do  not  add  insult  to  cruelty.  Listen 
to  my  resolution.  I  and  my  daughter 
have  heard  your  abominable  threats : 
we  prefer  death,  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths,  to  the  dishonour  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  declare  yourselves 
ready  to  perpetrate  against  de- 
fenceless women.  But  these  atro- 
cities you  never  shall  execute.  Before 
a  stone  of  these  walls  crumbles  be- 
fore your  cannon,  we  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  indignity.  Since 
misfortune  has  deprived  us  of  other 
defence,  your  cannon-shot  shall  never 
come  affainst  these  walls  but  throng 
our  bodies.  Fire  now,  if  you  have 
the  heart  to  fire  against  women  !'* 
To  the  indescribable  amazement  of 
all  the  spectators,  but  of  none  so 
much  as  Sir  Simon,  the  window  over- 
looking the  part  of  the  wall  threatened 
by  Cormack's  battery  was  flung  open, 
and  two  figures,  in  the  well-known 
blue  and  amber  robes  of  Lady  and 
Lucy  Brabazon,  slung  in  arm-chidrs, 
were  lowered  from  the  window  till 
they  hung  right  opposite  the  months 
of  the  cannon. 

"  Hilloal  hilloa  1  the  woman's  mad!** 
screamed  Sir  Simon.  "  They're  mad 
both  of  them,  as  sure  as  God'  s  in 
heaven.  Lad^  Brabazon,  you  old 
fool  1 1  wasn't  m  earnest,  you  know  I 
wasn't ;  Lucy,  daughter  Lucy,  you  silly 
child— oh,  gracious  God!  thev'll  be 
blown  in  pieces.  Teague,  Master 
Cormack,  good  O'Dempsey,  for  Jesus* 
sake  one  moment ;  I  demand  a  par- 
ley." 

^'  No  parley ! "  shouted  in  ferocious 
tones  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  had 
ridden  up    impatient  of  the   delay. 
^^  Apply  vour  match,  villain ;  we  hold 
our  hands  now  for  no  flesh,  of  either 
man  or  woman."     But  Cormack,  to 
whom  this  command  was  addressed, 
flung  his  match  to  the  ground  on  the 
instant ;  and  the  look  of  bewild^rmra^ 
which  he  had  worn  for  the  last  feiv^ 
minutes,  gave  place  at  once  to  an  ex.~ 
pression  of  decision  and  daring.    A.^ 
the  same  moment,  O'Dempsey  him- 
self, starting  forward,   exclaimed — 
**  O'Neill,  you  shall  not  command  tlie 
Einel  Dempsey  to  turn  their  hands 
to  their  own  dishonour.    Go  back  to 
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your  tro(»>,  and  leave  this  work  to 
me.  By  the  brightness  of  heaven  I  no 
shot  shall  be  fired  at  these  walls, 
while  these  poor  ladies  hang  there  for 
our  targets." 

^^  And  for  the  villun  yon  call  me," 
cried  Cormack,  ^'villain  in  your 
teeth,  yon  bloody  chieftain  1  The 
80B8  of  Dempsey  are  no  unmanly 
batchers.  Up  with  the  ladders,  boys  I 
Forward  with  the  picks  and  crowbars  1 
To  the  devil  with  the  pump,  and  all 
b^onging  to  it!  We'll  carry  the 
castle  by  the  strong  hand — harrah  ! 
hnrrah!" 

The  kindred  sprang  forward  with 
picka  and  axes  to  attad^  the  gate, 
whUe  others  raised  the  scaling-ladders 
against  the  walls.    Foremost  among 
the  latter  were  O'Dempsey  and  the 
faithfiil  captain.     Each  planted   his 
ladder  opposite  the  fignre  he  believed 
his  destined  portion  of  the  spoil.    Sir 
Simon  took  no  notice  of  the  battering 
going  on  at  the  planks  under  his  feet, 
but  called  to  his  sergeant, — ^^  Now, 
Watkins,  do  you  cover  the  warden, 
and  I  shall  let  this  villain  of  a  lieu- 
tenant see  whether  he's  to  carry  my 
wife,  as  well  as  my  castle,  by  esca- 
tMe."     They  fired  together.     Both 
leaders  reeled  on  their  ladders;  but 
both  dutched  at  the  figures  above 
tiiem,  grasped  them,  and  the  ropes 
by  which  they  were  suspended  giving 
way,  rolled  together  into  the  ditch. 
At  the  same  moment,  Liady  Brabazon 
herself  reappeared  at  the  window. 
'^  Run,  you  wretches,  run  1"  she  cried 
to  the  Kind  Dempsey ;  '^there's  blood 
CTOngh  shed ! — here  comes  the  king's 
army ;  ran,  or  you  will  all  be  cut  in 
pieces  I"    And,  as  she  spoke,  cries  of 
'^BiiUerabooI^SamtQeorffel^a  Ver- 
dan  I  a  Verdan  I "  resounded  from  the 
woods.    The  Irish  cavalry,  under  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  wheding  to  the  right- 
about face,  and  the  assailants  of  the 
caatle,  scrambling  down  from   their 
varioas  points  of  attad^,  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.    Among  the  latter, 
James  of  the  Chisel,  who  had  over- 
thrown two  or   three  of  the  mock 
garrison,  with  a  facility  that  caused 
him    much    astonishment,  and   had 
already  intruded  one-half  of  his  per- 
son into  an  embrasure,  was  just .  in 
time  to  regain  the  means  of  escape. 
He  descended  with  abundant  celerity, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the 
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body  of  the  assailants  in  their  flight, 
when  he  percdved  O'Dempeey  and 
Captain  Cormack  stretched  beside  the 
female  figures  in  the  castle  ditch.  The 
chief  carpenter  turned,  cast  a  glance  at 
the  immovable  array  of  the  garrison 
over  the  parapet.  ^*  By  Saint  Kieran 
of  Clonmacnoise!  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science 'twas  against  a  garrison  of  men 
of  straw  that  we  brought  up  our 
wooden  batteiy.  I'll  not  desert  the 
chief,  then,  if  there's  breath  in  him, 
nor  my  poor  Cormack  neither,"  he 
cried,  hastening  back  to  his  fallen 
leaders.  But  both  lay  lifdess.  The 
chief  captain  turned  over  the  lady 
figures.  '^  May  I  never  die,  if  they 
aren't  a  couple  of  bottles  of  straw  in 
petticoats  1"  he  exclaimed.  ^'  Oh,  by 
haft  shelve,  this  beats  all  your  military 
tactics  of  King  Brian  Boru,  my  poor 
Cormack!  The  real  stratagems  of 
war  were  never  practised  since  the 
breach  of  Troy  till  now  1  Farewell  to 
you,  sons  of  my  heart !  Bad  luck  to 
the  hands  that  laid  you  low  I  Fm  off 
for  Kilkenny,  if  God  and  the  Virgin 
give  me  an  escape  through  mine  ene- 
mies." So  saying,  Shamus  a  fmeal 
fled  round  the  angle  of  the  building ; 
while  a  gallant  array  of  horse,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  galloped  up 
on  the  castle  green. 

"  How  goes  it.  Sir  Simon  ?  "  cried 
the  earl,  reining  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
gateway  bridge.  *^  Have  vou  beaten 
the  knaves  off?  and  how  do  my  gos- 
sips, your  wife  and  fur  daughter?  " 

"  We  are  here  to  answer  for  our- 
sdves,"  cried  Lady  Brabazon ;  ^^  come 
forward,  Lucy,  the  rogues  are  all  run 
away.  We  are  both  very  well,  I 
heartily  thank  vour  lordship,  but  the 
poor  child  is  a  little  frightened :  show 
yourself,  Lucy." 

"  My  lord,  we  hope  we'll  be  forgiven 
the  little  trick  we  played  on  my  father : 
I  beg  your  lordship  will  in^rcede  for 
us.  He  thinks  we  have  sacrificed  our 
lives  in  defence  of  the  castle." 

"  By ^  my  good  lord  I "  cried 

Sir  Simon,  *^  I  know  not  whether  my 
wife  and  daughter  be  talking  to  you 
from  the  window,  or  lying  in  the 
arms  of  those  wood-kerne  in  the 
ditch;  but  I  shall  see  presently! 
Throw  open  the  gates,  Watkins,  and 
give  the  pursuit ! " 

^*The  pursuit  is  already  in  good 
hands.   Sir  Simon,"   said  the  earl. 
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'^  Yoan^  Yerdon  has  Yad  the  ezecn- 
tion  of  the  rebels  ever  since  thej  dis- 
persed. A  gidlant  young  felloir,  hy 
my  honour!  Sir  ^mon,  and  has  done 
snch  service  to-day,  and  every  day 
for  the  last  week,  m  the  cause  of  king 
and  Gonntry,  as  will  make  him  a 
Tisconnt  of  the  realm,  if  I  have  any 
Inflnenee  at  Whitehall." 

^^  And  if  you  can  only  prevail  on 
Sir  Simon  to  give  up  an  old  stupid 
gmdge  he  has  against  Sir  Theobald's 
&ther,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Braba- 
son,  ^^  we  shall  be  qnite  prepared  to 
back  yonr  lordship's  efforts  in  his 
favour  by  providing  him  with  a  coun- 
tess. Don^t  ran  away,  Lncy — ^it  is  no 
sham  siege  this  time." 

^'  Ha  I  sits  the  wind  in  that  qnar^ 
ter?"  cried  the  eaai.  *^  By  my  word, 
I  congratnlate  yon,  my  old  friend,  on 
a  most  honourable  alUance.** 

"  I  am  no  nutch  for  these  women, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  governor. 
^^  Whether  I  stand  on  my  h^id  or  my 

heels,  I  know  no  longer ;  and  by , 

as  it  seems  to  me,  these  gnns  that 


they  Mghtened  as  so  damxably  with 
are  shams  like  aU  the  rest  of  it.  By 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  whole  business,  gmdge  and  alh 
Only  I  hope  the  young  giSlast  that 
you  mean  to  make  a  visconnt  of  is  not 
to  be  a  noble  of  straw,  like  the  Sugtmn 
Earl  of  Desmond." 

^If  land  in  Ireland  be  worth  rent 
after  these  disturbances,"  replied  Ae 
eari,  ^^  he  inherits  the  best  half  barony 
in  Meath  by  LukeTaafP's  death,  who 
was  killed  yesterday,  poor  fdlow,  by 
the  rebels  at  the  bridge  of  Trim.  Bat 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  his  sword,  by  my  finthi  very 
handsomely  spotted." 

As  he  spoke,  Sir  Theobald  was  sees 
riding  up  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  who  had  evidently  been  en- 
ffaged  in  hot  work.  *'Let  faU  tke 
drawbridge,  Watkins,"  cried  the  go- 
vernor, ^*  and  come  down  witii  me,. 
Lady  Brabaaon,  and  bring  the  minx 
with  you.  I  will  hear  what  oor  gal- 
lant has  got  to  say  for  himself  in  the 
presence  chamber." 


AGBXPPA  Jf^AXnOGSt  AlO)  HABAME  DK  MAIEnSZfOH. 


On  a  spring  day  of  the  year  1560, 
an  excited  crowd  was  assembled  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  town  of  Tooraine, 
which,  although  of  small  size  and  im- 
portance, had  been  the  residence  of 
several  kings,  and  the  birth  and  death 
place  of  Charles  YIII.  of  France. 
Upon  this  occasion,  no  regal  pageant 
attracted  the  throng,  nor  was  the 
gaze  of  the  mob  one  of  idle  curiosity. 
Gratified  hatred  and  savage  exulta- 
tion were  legible  on  most  of  the  faces 
there  collected  together ;  only  a  few 
conntenances  wore  an  expression  of 
horror  and  pity ;  and  fewer  still  were 
those  whose  contracted  brows,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  pallid  cheeks,  be- 
trayed their  suppressed  grief  and  in- 
dignation. The  sight  that  aroused 
these  various  emotions  in  the  specta- 
tors was  that  of  a  row  of  human  heads 
fixed  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
fortress,  and  bearing  horrible  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  then  paiamount  in 


France.  The  vast  plan  of  hsmirree- 
tion,  known  in  histoiy  as  the  Conspi- 
racy of  AmbcMse,  whose  chief  was 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  oi  Cond^ 
and  its  object  the  overthrow  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  hanghty  Balafir^ 
and  of  his  no  less  arrogant  brotiwr, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  taeea 
discovered  and  firustrated ;  and  twehre 
hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  indod- 
ing  much  c^  the  best  Huguenot  blood 
in  the  land,  had  expiated  vpoa  the 
scaffold  thehr  failure  and  offence. 
Francis  IL,  a  feeble  and  incapable 
prince,  then  occupied  the  throne,  and 
the  sword  of  Guise  was  virtually  the 
sceptre  of  France. 

Of  those  who  contemplated,  inlh' 
ill-concealed  fury,  the  horrible  tro- 
phies of  that  bigoted  and  vmdietive 
party  which,  twelve  years  later,  rioted 
in  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  robust 
frame  and  martial  aspect,  whose  dross 
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was  trarel-staiiied,  aad  wko  was  ae- 
OHnpanied  by  an  inteUigeni-looking' 
boy,  tea  years  of  age.  Long  did  the 
old  Hogaenot  soldier  gaze,  in  mingled 
wnik  and  anguish,  upon  the  blacken- 
ing  features  of  his  former  leaden  and 
ooBurades,  beneath  whose  banner,  and 
by  whose  side,  he  had  so  often  sporred 
tOTidOTy.  At  last  his  deep  emotion 
found  Tent  in  words.  *^  The  assas- 
aans  I "  he  exdahned,  ^^  they  haye  be- 
headed France !  **  •  Then,  laying  his 
bund  npoB  the  boy^s  head,  and  heed- 
leas  of  the  kHiring  attention  his  excla- 
mation had  drawn  npon  him — ^^  My 
aoa,"  he  said,  ^  yo«  mast  not  gmdge 
your  head,  when  mine  shall  hare 
fiUloi,  to  ayenge  those  noble  chiefs,  so 
full  oi  honour.  My  corse  cleare  to 
yon^  if  yon  are  miserly  of  your  blood 
in  that  holy  caase  I ''  The  exhorta- 
tion was  heartfelt,  bat  impmdent. 
Monaois  were  heard  amongst  the 
bystanders  as  the  stranger's  words 
paaoed  from  month  to  month,  and  a 
cry  of  ^^  Down  with  the  Hngnenots  1 " 
arose  in  the  crowd.  For  a  moment 
the  eanse  of  this  commotion  seemed 
disposed  to  abide  the  gathering  storm. 
His  nostril  expandedt  with  defiance, 
and  his  hand  sank  down  to  seek  the 
hilt  of  his  trusty  sword.  But  his  eye 
fdi  upon  his  son,  aad,  repressing  the 
Teag^  impulse,  he  turned  and  left 
the  place,  miimpeded  by  actual  tIo- 
lenoe,  but  pusaed  by  the  vociferations 
of  the  mob.  The  soldier  smiled  scom- 
fttlly  at  the  hootings  of  the  rabble. 
But  upon  the  boy  who  clung  to  his 
aide  a  de^  and  ineffaeeable  impres- 
akm  was  inade  by  the  whole  of  that 
somie-^by  the  severed  and  ghastly 
heads,  by  his  father's  passionate  in- 
juietion,  by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the 
brutal  populace.  That  day  was  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Agrippa  d' Anbign^. 
Then  was  confirmed  in  him  a  hatred, 
which  ended  but  with  his  life,  of  the 
persecutors  <tf  his  Protestant  brethren , 
a&  attadiment  to  his  creed,  which  he 
9hkj  vindicated  both  with  sword  and 
peaij  and  to  which  he  never  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  the  favour  of  kings  and  the 
brightest  smiles  of  fortune. 


The  life  of  TheodiNre  Agrippa  d'An- 
bign<^  was  a  grand  romance,  crowded 
with  marvellous  adventures  and 
heroic  traits.  Brave  as  any  real  Gt 
fabulous  hero  of  antiquity,  he  pos- 
sessed qualities  and  acquirements  that 
are^to  be  found  combhied  infew  military 
heroes,  whether  of  andent  or  modem 
times.  His  failings  were  those  of  his 
centmy,  whose  virtues  and  vices 
were  reflected,,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  his 
active  and  turbalent  career.  Preco- 
cious in  all  things,  at  six  years  of  age 
he  read  four  languages.  At  that  period, 
learmng  was  confined  to  a  few.  The 
chutfs  of  the  Huguenot  party  had  a 
large  share  of  what  llttto  was  ato)ad. 
As  to  the  Roman  CathoBc  clergy  and 
nobility,  their  ignorance  would  be  in- 
credible were  it  less  well  attested.  In 
the  very  same  year  in  which  we  find 
d'Aubi^^  (already  a  learned  linguist, 
and  the  translator  of  Plato's  Criton) 
proceeding  to  Paris  with  his  father  to 
complete  bis  studies,  Jean  de  Montluc, 
himself  a  bishop,  denounced  before  the 
king's  council  the  gross  ignorance  oi 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  ^*  Bishop- 
rics," he  said,  ^^are  now  given  to 
children  and  to  ignorant  persons,  hav- 
ing neither  knowledge  nor  will  to  ful- 
fil their  duties.  Carainals  and  bishops 
have  not  hesitated  to  bestow  benefices 
on  their  house  stewards,  and  even 
on  their  valets- de-chambre,  cooks, 
barbers,  and  lackeys.  The  same 
prie8ts,',by  theiravarice,  ignorance,  and 
dissolute  life,  have  made  themselves 
univereally  odious  and  contemptible."* 
"  A  eook-maid  of  our  times,"  says  Du- 
laure,  in  his  History  of  Paris,  ^^  would 
blush  to  write  French  with  such  gross 
orthographical  errors  as  are  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  M.  de  Connor,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  some  fortifications  at  Orleans,  "t 
A  marshal  of  France,  the  Count  do 
Brissac,  could  barely  sign  his  name; 
and  the  c(»i8table  :^ae  de  Montmo- 
rency, by  birth,  station,  and  wealth, 
one  of  the  first  men  in  France,  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  signed  with 
his  mark.  In  1573,  when  the  Polish 
envoys  went  to  Paris  to  ofier  the  crown 


•  Jdemoiret  de  Condi,  i.  660. 
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of  their  country  to  the  Duke  of  Amon, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to 
Auyergne  for  a  nobleman  who  could 
converse  with  them  in  Latin,  they  not 
understanding  French.  In  so  ignorant 
an  age,  young  d'Aubign^^s  unusual 
acquirements  could  not  fail  to  give  him 
prominence,  eren  though  they  had  not 
been  combined  with  rare  probity, 
dauntless  bravery,  and  a  daring  frank- 
ness that  more  than  once  embroiled 
him  with  his  superiors.  His  fortitude 
and  stanchness  revealed  themselves  at 
a  very  early  age.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  he  and  his  preceptor  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
their  guards  told  him  that  he  and  all 
his  band  would  be  condemned  to  the 
stake.  ^^  My  horror  of  the  mass,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  child,  "  is  far  greater 
than  my  fear  of  the  flames."  He  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  third  civil  war  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  guardian  opposed  his 
taking  arms,  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and 
at  night  removed  his  clothes,  lest  he 
should  escape.  But  the  scene  at  Am- 
boise,  and  lus  father^s  injunction,  were 
vivid  in  the  young  Hngaenot's  me- 
mory: combined  with  reUgions  fanati- 
cism, and  a  warlike  temper,  they  drove 
him  with  irresistible  force  to  the  battle- 
field. A  company  of  men-at-arms 
were  to  leave  the  town  for  a  Huguenot 
rendezvous,  and  some  of  his  compa- 
nions, who  had  joined  them,  promised 
to  fir^  a  shot  as  warning  of  their  de- 
parture. On  hearing  the  signid,  d^Au- 
bignd  let  himself  down  from  his  win- 
dow by  the  aid  of  the  sheets,  scaled 
two  walls,  narrowly  missed  jumping 
into  a  well,  and,  with  his  shirt  for  sole 
covering,  overtook  his  friends,  who 
were  akeady  on  the  march,  and  who 
wondered  greatly  to  see  a  naked  man 
pursuing  and  calling  to  them,  and  cry- 
ing out  because  his  feet  were  tortured 
and  bleeding  from  the  stones.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  band,  after  scolding  him  and 
threatening  to  make  him  return  home, 
took  him  on  his  horse  and  gave  him 
his  doak  to  sit  upon,  because  the 
buckle  of  the  crupper  lacerated  his 
skin.  A  league  further  on,  they  fell 
in  with  a  troop  of  Papists  making  for 
AngoulSme,  who  were  routed  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  in  which  the  breech- 
less  volunteer  obtained  an  arquebuss 
and  some  indifferent  equipments,  but 


refused  to  take  clothes,  notwithstand- 
ing his  need  and  his  comrades'  advice. 
Thus  he  reached  the  rendezvous  a| 
Jonsac,  still  in  his  shirt;  and  there, 
some  officers  having  dressed  and  armed 
him,  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  receipt 
for  these  advances:  "  Upon  condiUon 
that  I  shall  never  tax  the  war  with 
having  despoiled  me,  since  I  cannot 
return  from  it  in  more  piteous  plight 
than  I  joined  it."  At  Xaintes,  the 
general  rendezvous,  M.  de  Mirebeau, 
governor  of  the  province,  would  have 
sent  him  home,  first  by  remonstrance 
and  then  by  menace.  But  d'Aubign^ 
was  indocile;  and  abruptly  quitting  de 
Mirebeau  and  his  'captain,  who  would 
have  put  him  under  arrest,  he  broke 
through  the  company,  fled,  and,  check- 
ing with  the  sword's  point  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  who  pressed  him' hard,  he 
reached  the  quarters  of  another  c^>- 
tain,  named  Asni^res,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  de  Mirebean; 
and  the  next  day,  a  scuffle  occurring 
between  their  respective  followers,  he 
.was  foremost  in  the  fray,  and  nearly 
killed  his  cousin.  He  shared  in  aU 
the  actions  of  that  war,  excepting  in 
the  battle  of  Moncontour ;  at  which 
time,  however,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  as  danger- 
ously employed:  for  *^bemg,"  he  says, 
*^  in  his  native  province  of  Xaintonge, 
he  was  surprised  at  night  in  a  village^ 
escaped — as  did  only  four  others  out 
of  eighty  that  composed  the  party — 
orossed  the  Dronne  by  forcing  a  pea- 
sant, who  came  to  kill  him,  to  show 
him  the  ford ;  passed  through  Coutras, 
and  having  encountered  on  the  quay 
several  arquebuss-men,  who  began 
to  blow  their  matches,  threw  himself 
unhesitatingly  into  the  river,  and 
swam  across  it  with  his  horse,  pep- 
pered the  while  by  the  buUets."  He 
now  found  that  a  stranger  had  got 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  sus- 
taining to  his  face  that  he  had  been 
killed  at  the  combat  of  Savignac.  Sick 
and  suffering,  treated  as  an  impostor, 
denied  by  his  tenants,  renounced  by 
his  maternal  relatives,  who  hated  him. 
for  his  religion,  he  reached  Orleans 
with  difficulty,  obtained  leave  from, 
the  judges  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  did  it  with  such  eloquence  and 
pathos  that  the  tribunal  rose  as  one 
man,  indignant  against  his  opponents, 
and,  exclaiming  that  none  but  the  son. 
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of  d^Anbign^  oonld  speak  thus,  rein- 
stated him  in  his  rights.    Sach  were 
the  snfferingB,  perils,  and  adyentnres 
for   which,    at  the   age  of  twenty, 
Agrippa  d'Anbign^  was  already  dis- 
tinguished.   '*  The  narrative  of  snch 
*  lue,*'  says  M.  de  Noailles,  ^'  is  the 
history  of  a  whole  epoch.    It  is  the 
liTing  pictore  of  the  state  in  which 
France  then  was.    Every  man  had  to 
gnard  his  own  life;  on  all  sides  were  seen 
strong  castles  supplied  with  military 
stores   and   prepared  for  war,  and 
srmed  bands  spreading  terror  abroad. 
There  was  no  travelling  but  with  pis- 
tol in  hand  and  sword  loose  in  the 
scabbard ;  at  each  moment  one  was 
exposed  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of 
cmeraies.    Some  fought  in  their  own 
qnarrel;  others  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  innumerable  expeditions  which 
eveiy  little  chieftain  organised  after 
his  own  fashion.    The  life  of  d*Au- 
bign^  is  full  of  such    adventures." 
After   narrowly  escaping   the  fatal 
night  of  the  24th  August  1572— hav- 
ing left  Paris,  in  consequence  of  a* 
duel,  three  days  previous  to  the  mas- 
sacre— he    was    recommended    the 
following  year  to  Heniy  the  Fourth, 
then  King  of  Navarre,  by  an  officer 
of  that  prince's  household,  as  "  a  de- 
tennined  man,  for  whom  nothing  was 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  who  was  as 
firm  in  council  as  bold  in  execution." 
This  recommendation  took  d'Aubign^ 
to  court,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Henry,  who  had 
outwardly  abjured  Protestantism,  he 
accompanied,    although   with   great 
reluctance,  an  expedition  against  the 
Huguenots  of  Normandy.    Instead  of 
serving  the  Roman  Catholic  cause, 
however,  he  did  his  utmost,  but  in 
vain,  to  rescue  the  Count  of  Mont- 
gomery —  the   accidental   slayer   of 
Hemrj  II. — then  besieged  in  Dom- 
firont.    His  design  came  to  the  ears  of 
Catherine  de  M^cIb,  who  afterwards 
4axed  him  with  it  under  very  remark- 
able cuncumstances.     For  when  that 
odious  assassin  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, Charles  IX.,  had  just  given  up 
the  ghost,  bathed  in  a  sweat  of  blood, 
and  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  own 
mother,  d^Aubign^,  desirous  to  ascer- 


tain his  decease,  and  perhaps  also  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  this 
dead  enemy  of  his  faith,  penetrated 
into  the  ^g's  chamber,  and  there 
met  Catherine,  who  threatened  him, 
reproaching  him  with  his  endeavours 
to  save  Montgomery,  and  telling  him 
he  would  resemble  his  father;  whereto 
d'Aubign^    boldly    repUed  — '' God 
grant  it  I "    In  disgust,  and  to  avoid 
the  anger  of  the  vindictive  Florentine, 
he    would    then    have    withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  court,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  his  friend  Fervacques, 
a  Catholic   gentleman    attached  to 
Henry  lY.,  and  only  left  it  tempo- 
rarily for  a  short  campaign  in  Ger- 
many.     At  court  he  was  a  great 
favourite  for  his  wit  and  skill  in  com- 
posing poetry  and  plays,  and  arranging 
ballets^  masquerades,  and  other  diver- 
sions.   He  was  noted  for  his  gascon- 
ades, a  propensity  which  in  him  was 
united  with  the  most  headlong  valour. 
"  Various  quarrels,"   he  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  where  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person — ^*  an  attack  that 
he  and  three  others  made  on  thirty 
badauda^  (Parisian  cockneys,)  most  of 
them  armed  with  halberts,  who  took 
to  flight ;   another  on  the  guards  of 
the  Marshal  de  Montmorency,   who 
besieged  Fervacques  in  the  hostelry  of 
the  Chapeau-Eonge ;  another  to  rescue 
the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Trans, 
pursued  by  a  great  number  of  archers ; 
another,  in  which  he  and  Fervacques, 
attended  by  a  page  and  some  grooms, 
were  wantonly  assailed  by  thirteen  fel- 
lows armed  in  mail,  and  both  wounded : 
these  and  other  combats,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,   in  company  with  the 
brave  Bussy,*  gave  him    so  great 
a  reputation,  that  this  cavalier  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him  —  after 
seeing  him  serve  as  second  to  the  said 
Fervacques  against  himself — and  one 
day  induced  him,  by  a  stroke  of  folly, 
with  some  nobles  of  the  court  to  enter 
the  city  guard-house  sword  in  hand, 
where  he  was  hard  pressed  and  dis- 
armed, but  nevertheless  recovered  his 
weapon  and  escaped."  Such  were  the 
recreations  with  which    the   young 
gentlemen  of  that  day  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  frequently-recurring 


•  Bassy  d'Amboise^  one  of  the  lovers  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Nayarre,  "  of  invincible 
courage,"  says  PEatoile,  "  and  a  hasty  temper,  proud  and  audacious,  brave  as  his 
■word,  hot  vicious  and  slightly  fearing  God.*' 
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wars.  Peril  was  tlMir  dement  battle 
their  pastime.  In  such  men  as  Bossy, 
d'Anblgn^  and  Ferracqnes,  modem 
romance  writa:B  have  found  the  mo- 
d^  (and  haye  oyerdrawn  them  less 
than  might  be  supposed)  of  those 
Taliant  adventurers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune,  whose  skill  of  fence,  strength 
of  arm,  and  contempt  of  death,  render 
them  a  match  for  a  host  of  ordinary 
combatants.  D^Anbign^,  however, 
was  too  earnest  a  spirit  to  waste  his 
life  in  street  brawls  and  court  diver- 
sions. It  was  with  the  dagger  of  St 
Bartholomew  suspended  over  his  head 
that  Henry  lY.  had  abjnred  the  Re- 
formed religion;  and  in  February  1576 
he  fled  to  La  Bochelle,  and  again 
publicly  professed  it.  D'Anbign^,  one 
of  four  who  instigated  and  arranged 
this  fiight,  then  visited  Langnedoc, 
Normandy^  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces, to  encourage  and  rouse  the 
Huguenots  to  take  arms.  On  his 
return  from  this  dangerous  mission, 
Henry,  whose  good  qualities  did  not 
indnde  generosity,  presented  him  with 
his  portrait,  beneath  which  d'Aubign^, 
disssatisfied  with  the  unsubstantial  re- 
ward, wrote  tiie  following  epigram : — 

**  Ce  prince  est  d^^tranre  nature, 
Je  ne  sais  qui  diable  ra  hit : 
Cenx  qoi  le  servent  en  effet, 
II  les  recompense  en  peintore.^* 

From  this  time  his  &vour  declined, 
until  he  lost  the  good  graces  of  the 
King  of  Navarre— partly,  according  to 
his  own  account,  by  his  freedom  of 
speech  and  bold  replies,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  Catherine  of  Medicis' 
intrigues,  and  partly  by  refusing  to 
serve  Henry  in  one  of  his  numerous 
love  affairs.  He  withdrew  from  court, 
leaving  a  farewell  letter  for  his  un- 
grateful master.  ''Sire,''  he  said, 
"  your  menKMry  will  reproach  you  with 
twelve  years  of  my  services,  and 
twelve  wounds  upon  my  body ;  it  will 
vemind  you  of  your  prison,  and  that 
the  hand  which  now  writes  to  yon 
broke  its  bars,  and  has  remained  pm^ 
whilst  serving  you,  unfilled  by  your 
benefactions,  and  exempt  from  cor^ 
ruptimi,  whether  proceeding  from  your 
enemies  or  from  yourself."  Bepeat- 
edly  recalled  by  Henry,  who  knew 
the  worth  of  his  blunt  but  honest 
councillor,  d'Aubign^  obstinately  re- 
fused to  return,  until,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,   "the  malcontent,  learning 


one  day  that  his  master,  who  had 
been  informed  oi  his  eateiprise  agidast 
Limoges,  and  believed  1dm  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  there,  had  put 
aside  some  of  the  queen's  jewels  to 
pay  his  ransom;  and  then,  being^ 
falsely  informed  of  his  death,  had 
testified  great  grief,  he  was  touched, 
and  resolved  to  return  to  his.service.*^ 
These  quarrels  and  reconciliatioi9 
woie  frequently  renewed.  At  one' 
time,  d'Aubign^  was  about  to  take 
service  under  a  German  Fiotestant 
prince;  but  he  Ml  in  love,  married, 
and  remained  in  Franee,  where  he 
cimtinued  his  adventurous  life  and 
feats  of  extraordinaiy  prowess.  ''  N» 
one,"  says  M.  de  Koailles,  *^repre-> 
sents  better  than  he  the  exuberant 
and  energetic  vitality  that  animated 
the  sixteenth  centuiy:  writer,  war- 
rior, historian,  poet,  theologian,  oon- 
troversifdist,  when  necessary,  he  con- 
stantly quitted  the  sword  for  the  poi ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type 
of  those  rough  Huguenot  gentlemen— 
•  proud,  independent,  inflexible  in  their 
faith  and  in  their  hatred  of  Papacy; 
always  with  helmet  on  head  and  blade 
in  hand.  .  .  .  Honest,  devoted^ 
ardently  attached  to  his  religion,  keen- 
witted and  accomplished,  energetio 
and  impassioned ;  on  the  othw  hand^ 
he  was  a  braggart,  almost  always 
dissatisfied,  satirical  and  insolent  ot 
speech,  and  he  called  his  master  ua- 
gratefnl."  Thia  his  master  vnquee- 
tiimablf  was,  although  his  poverty 
may  be  taken  as  a  palliation.  *^  M7 
fnend,"  wrote  Henry  IV.  to  Sully,. 
^'  my  shirts  are  all  torn,  my  donblei 
is  out  at  elbows,  my  larder  is  often 
bare,  and  I  dine  where  I  can."  Bat 
Heniy,  like  a  Gascon  as  he  was,  had 
a  habit  of  promising  much  more  than 
he  could  perform,  and  this  bred  dis- 
content amongst  his  followers,  whose- 
murmurs,  however,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  good-humoured  sove- 
reign. ^^  La  Force,"  said  d'Aubignd- 
one  night  to  a  fellow-courtier,  as  the^ 
lay  in  bed  in  a  closet  adjoining  the 
King's  bedroom  —  *^  La  Force,  our 
master  is  a  thorough  niggard,  and 
the  most  ungrateful  mortal  on  the' 
earth's  surface."  "What  say  yon, 
d'Aubignd?"  inquired  La  Force,  who 
was  half  asleep.  "  He  says,"  cried 
the  King,  who  heard  every  word, 
"that  I  am  a  thorough  niggard,  an<l 
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tiie  most  UBgrateM  mortal  on  the 
eaiik's  smftoe,"  at  which  d^AobigB^ 
was  somewhat  coBfbsed.  He  tells  the 
ftory  himflelft  and  says  that  his  master 
made  b0  difference  in  his  maoaer  to 
himtheaeztday;  bttt  neither,  he  adds, 
did  he  give  him  a  liyre  tiM  move. 

It  was  great  grief  to  d'Anbign^ 
when  Heniy,  after  his  snoeessBtm  to 
the  dowa  df  France,  onoe  more  ab- 
jored  the  Protestant  fiuth ;  and^  from 
that  time  forward,  he  was  mneh  less 
aboDt  ids  person.  A  report  having 
got  abroad  that  he  hid  lost  the 
king's  fkroor,  he  repaired,  in  Idd^, 
to  tiie  siege  of  La  F^re.  ^^  On  aniv- 
ing,  he  went  straight  to  the  honse  of 
CrabridJe  d'Estrte,  and  remained 
for  more  than  two  horns  with  Henrj 
aad  his  mistress.  It  was  in  this  con- 
▼enatiGa  that  Henry,  having  shewn 
him  »  woand  on  his  lip  inflleted  by 
tlie  dagger  of  Jean  ChAtd,  who  had 
nfctempitod  to  aaBtssiwate  him,  d^An* 
Irign^  made  that  memorable  reply, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated 
throng^nt  Fiance, — *•  Sire,  yon  have 
as  yet  renoonced  God  bnt  with  your 
lips,  and  He  has  contoited  himself 
with  pierdng  them ;  if  f yon  one  day 
lenomce  him  with  year  heart,  he 
will  piene  yonr  heart'  Too  bold  a 
speech  ef  a  sntject  to  his  king,  says 
FEstoile,  and  even  criminal  and 
capital  in  any  other  than  d'AnlMgn^ 
to  whom  his  Majesty,  for  the  mneh 
that  he  loved  him,  gave  entire  liberty 
of  speedi,  taking  notlung  he  said  in 
bad  port."  D'AnlHgn^  it  has  been 
shovm,  was  not  one  to  wh<Mn  snch 
license  coold  be  accorded  with  hn- 
pnnity.  His  tongne  was  as  sharp,  and 
nhnost  as  formidable  a  weapon,  as  his 
BWOfd.  At  a  celebrated  rel^^ioos  con- 
ference which  took  place  in  the  year 
1600,  In  presence  of  Henry  lY.  and 
his  Gonrt,  between  the  Bishop  of 
Evrenx,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
and  PnpIesslB  Momay,  on  that  of 
tiie  Protestants,  d'Anbign^  supported 
the  Intter ;  *^  and  his  argnments,^'  he 
says,  ^^pnt  the  prelate  in  so  great 
embarrassment,  that  great  drops  of 
water  fell  from  his  forehead  upon  a 
mannscript  of  Chrysostom,  and  were 
remarked  by  all  the  assembly.'^  This 
was  two  years  after  the  edict  of 
Kaiites,  which  secored  protection  and 
liberty  of  worship  to  those  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  period  that  elapsed 


between  Henry's  accession,  and  the 
date  when  he  deemed  it  fitting  and 
practicable  to  publish  that  edict,  was 
agitated  by  the  manoeavres  and  active 
political  opposition  of  the  Hnguenot 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  d^ Anbigne  was 
promineut.  Pezsonally  attadied 
thon^  he  was  to  Henry,  he  bltterty 
blamed  and  inveighed  against  the 
renegade  king,  paring  him  not  in  his 
addresses  to  tibe  synods  and  Congrega- 
tion, and  even  urging  these  to  take 
arms  against  him.  Henry  was  well 
informed  of  his  proceedings,  even  to 
the  satirical  aad  indignant  w<Mrds  in 
which  his  former  adherent  inveighed 
against  his  change  of  religion,  whlcb 
proceeded,  he  said,  ^  not  from  ignor* 
ance,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  bnt  from  pore  ambition,  and 
fr«m  deare  oi  greater  liberty  to  in- 
dnlge  in  pleasures  and  worldly  de* 
lights.''  Bttt  between  those  two 
great  men — ^that  able  sovereign,  and 
tiiatstem  and  heroic  Protestant  chief 
—  there  existed  a  friendship  which 
circumstances  might  dead,  bnt  could 
never  destroy.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  frequent 
struggles  in  the  soul  of  d'Aubign^ 
between  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his 
royal  friend  and  master,  and  his  deep 
attachment  to  his  religion.  Henry,  a 
subtle  politician,  steered  his  devious 
course  amidst  the  great  conflicting 
iaterests  of  the  age,  often  bendinff 
lest  he  should  be  broken.  D^Anbign^ 
a  fearless  soldier  of  the  faith,  and 
tinged  with  fanaticism,  would  admit 
of  no  compromise ;  and  was  irritated,, 
ahnost  to  madness,  at  each  fresh 
appearance  of  temporising  or  vacilla- 
ti<m  on  the  part  of  the  king,  ^^  When 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Alen^on 
rendered  the  King  of  Navarre  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  the  League,  throwing  off  the 
mask,  declared  itself  both  against 
Henry  lU.  —  accused  of  sacrificing 
the  Catholic  religion — ^and  against 
Henry  oi  B^am,  who  threatened  U> 
give  France  a  Protestant  king — 
d'Aubign^  was  everywhere,  raised 
several  companies,  defended  Poitou, 
was  left  for  dead  at  the  enterprise  of 
Angers,  took  the  island  of  Ol^ron,  and 
was  made  prisoner,  for  a  moment,  at 
Bronage  ;  bat,  as  the  king  of  Navarre 
restored  Ol^on  to  the  Catholics, 
d^AulMgn^  again  retired,  furious,  and 
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was  for  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to 
kLs  master:  he  even  set  himself  to 
stndj  books  of  controversy,  to  see,  he 
said,  if  he  conld  find  some  shadow  of 
salvation  in  Rome/^  It  did  great 
hononr,  both  to  Henry  and  to  his  plain- 
spoken  friend,  that,  when  the  Hugne- 
not  opposition  was  weakened  by  the 
death  and  defection  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  and,  still  more,  by  the 
leniency  and  toleration  they  enjoyed, 
and  d*Anbign^  was  abOnt  to  leave  the 
conntry,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  nrging  him  to  go  to  conrt,  and 
promising  him  a  good  reception.  He 
passed  two  months  there  without  ex- 
changing a  word  with  Henry  on  the 
subject  of  past  dissensions ;  until  at 
last,  one  day  that  they  were  walking 
together,  the  king  broached  the  ques- 
tion, and  some  discourse  ensued  be- 
tween them,  which  ended  by  Henry's 
saying, — ^'  I  have  greater  confidence 
in  you,  d'Aubign^  than  in  those  who 
have  played  a  double  game,"  and 
then  embraced  and  dismissed  him. 
"But  d'Aubign^,  returning  to  the 
king,  said, — ^  Sire,  when  I  look  you 
in  the  face,  my  old  liberty  and  bold- 
ness of  speech  returns  to  me ;  unbut- 
ton three  buttons  of  your  doublet,  and 
do  me  the  grace  to  say  how  yon  could 
come  to  hate  me.'  Then  that  prince, 
growing  pale,  as  was  his  wont  when 
moved  by  afifection,  replied, — '  You 
were  too  attached  to  La  Tremoille, 
(a  Huguenot  chief,  then  dead.)  I 
hated  him,  you  know,  and  yet  you 
declared  for  him.'  *Sire,'  replied 
d'Aubign^,  ^I  was  brought  up  at 
your  Majesty's  feet,  and  there  I  early 
learned  not  to  abandon  persons 
afflicted  and  oppressed  by  a  superior 
power.  Approve  this  apprenticeship 
of  virtue  which  I  served  with  you.' 
This  reply  was  followed  by  a  second 
embrace  and  adieu."  After  Henry's 
death,  d'Anbign^  was  again  involved 
in  Protestant  insurrections,  but  finally 
retired  to  St  Jean  d'Angely,  and 
occupied  himself  with  literature,  revis- 
ing and  completing  his  works,  and 
publishing  in  1616  his  most  important 


bookf  the  Unwersal  HisUtry  of  his 
times,  which  was  burned  by  order  of 
the  Parliament,  "  as  containing  many 
things  against  the  state,  and  against 
the  honour  of  kings,  queens,  and 
other  nobles  of  the  kingdom."  In 
1620,after  Louis  theThirteenth's  short 
campaign  against  the  Huguenots, 
Poitou  being  frdl  of  the  royal  troops, 
he  deemed  himself  unsafe  there,  and, 
escorted  by  twelve  well-armed  cava- 
liers, and  lightly  bearing  the  weight  of 
his  seventy  summers,  he  reached 
Geneva  through  many  perils  and 
fatigues,  and  was  there  received  with 
great  honour  as  the  old  and  valiant 
champion  of  the  Protestant  church. 
His  mental  and  bodily  activity  were 
still  unimpaired  -,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  war,  fortified 
(jeneva  and  Berne,  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  various  Protestant 
princes,  and  was  condemned  to  death 
in  France,  "the  fourth  similar  judg- 
ment," he  says,  *^  rendered  against 
me,  and  which  has  done  me  honour 
and  pleasure."  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  he  married  a  second  wife,  and 
had  completedhis  eightieth  year  when 
he  died,  surrounded  by  friends,  and 
lamented  by  all  good  men.  His  death 
was  as  calm  and  happy  as  his  life 
had  been  turbulent  and  agitated. 

How  troubled  would  have  been  the 
dying  hour  of  &is  brave  old  Huguenot 
warrior,  could  he  have  foreseen  that, 
fifty-five  years  later,  his  grandchild, 
the  daughter  of  his  son,  would  coun- 
tenance, if  she  did  not  instigate,  the 
cruel  persecution  of  the  religion  be  had 
so  steadfastly  adhered  to  and  defended ! 
The  date  of  the  secret  marriage  of 
Louis  the  XIV.  and  Fran^oise  d'Au- 
bignd  agrees,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  with  that  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  striking 
coincidence  1  for  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  infiuence  and  seduction  which 
could  bring  one  of  the  proudest 
kings  who  ever  sat  on  throne  to  wed 
the  widow  of  the  jester  Scarron,  in 
opposition  to  urgent  advice  and  en- 
treaties,* might  not  have  been  effica- 


*  **  The  King,"  says  the  Abb^  de  Clioisy,  **  confided  one  day  hia  Intended  marriage 
to  M.  de  Louvois,  as  a  thing  which  was  not  yet  quite  decided  upon,  and  which  be 
was  fally  determined  never  to  declare,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Lonrois  had  neyer 
had  the  least  idea  of  such  a  thing.  *  Ah  !  Sire,'  he  exclaimed,  '  does  your  Mi^esty 
really  mean  what  yon  now  tell  me  1  The  greatest  king  in  the  world  marry  the 
widow  Scarron  !    Do  you  wish  to  dishonour  yourself  I'    He  threw  himself  at  the 
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cionslj  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fering and  persecated  Hngaenots.  It 
had  been  a  graceful  act  of  the  elderly 
Egeria  of  the  fourteenth  Looib,  to  have 
extended  the  shield  of  protection  oyer 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
Ibnght  for  their  faith  by  the  side  of  her 
valiant  grandsire.  ^ 

Agrippa  d*Aabign^  was  nnfortnnate 
in  his  ddest  son.  The  heir  to  his 
name  and  hononrs,  notwithstanding 
the  great  care  taken  of  his  edncation, 
was  a  profligate  firom  his  yoath,  a 
lebelUoas  son,  a  renegade  to  his  reli- 
gion, a  traitor  to  his  party.  After 
rq)eatedly  pardoning  him,  his  father, 
indignant  at  a  crowning  act  of  perfidy, 
dianherited  and  cu^  him.  The 
parent  oonld  forgive  offences  against 
himself,  and  had  more  than  once 
welcomed  back  and  confided  in  the 
prodigal,  when  he  professed  to  revert 
to  the  Beformed  chorch;  bat  the 
Hngnenot  chief  sternly  refused  to 
pardon  the  donble  traitor  who  revealed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  government  of 
France  the  plans  of  England  for  the  re- 
lief of  LaBochelle,  when  that  Hngnenot 
stronghold  was  beleaguered  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelien  in  1627.  The  crime  of 
the  son  was  deemed  a  merit  in  the 
subject.  Constant  d^Aabign^,  now  a 
declared  Catholic,  and  apparently 
devoted  to  the  conrt,  received  an  ap- 
pointment abont  the  person  of  Louis 
Xni.,  had  a  confiscated  barony  re- 
stored to  him,  and  contracted  an 
honoorable  marriage.  But  treachery 
was  hiB  element.  He  was  detected 
in  correspondence  with  English  agents, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  and 


afterwards  at  Niort  in  Poiton,  in  which 
latter  place  of  confinement  was  bom, 
the  27th  Nov.  1635,  his  daughter 
Fran^oise,  celebrated  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenoin. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  his  wife's 
exertions  having  obtained  his  libonGi- 
tion,  he  sailed  with  his  family  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Martinique.  There  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  lost 
it  again  at  the  gaming-table,  and  died, 
holding  a  small  military  office,  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live.  At 
his  death,  Madame  d^ Aubign^  returned 
to  France  with  her  children.  Fran^oise 
was  then  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Al- 
ready, according  to  some  of  her  nume- 
rous biographers,  she  had  had  marvel- 
lous adventures,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  devoured  by  a  serpent, 
carried  off  by  pirates,  and  thrown 
overboard  for  dead.  But  no  perils 
that  her  childhood  may  have  passed, 
can  have  equalled  in  strangeness  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  after  life. 

Once  more  in  France,  Madame 
d'Aubign^,  reduced  almost  to  penury, 
supported  her  misfortunes  with  cou- 
rage, and  busied  herself  with  her 
daughter's  education.  Compelled, 
however,  to  revisit  Martinique,  she 
left  FranQoise  in  charge  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Madame  de  Yillette,  who 
brought  up  the  child  in  the  Reformed 
religion ;  wherefore  she  was  taken  firom 
her  by  an  order  of  the  government,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  another  rela- 
tion, Madame  de  Neuillant,  a  sealons 
Catholic,  who  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  Romish  faith.  *^  At 
first   gentleness    and  caresses   were 


king's  feet,  and  bnnt  into  tears.  '  Pardon  me,  Sire,  the  liberty  I  take  ;  strip  me  of 
my  offices,  pnt  me  in  prison — so,  at  least,  I  shall  not  witness  this  indignity.'  The  king 
replied  :  *  Rise  ;  are  yon  mad,  hare  yon  lost  yonr  senses  1 '  Louvois  arose,  and  left 
the  room  witiiont  knowing  whether  his  remonstrances  had  taken  effect ;  but  the  next 
day  he  thought  he  saw,  in  the  embarrassed  and  ceremonious  manner  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  that  the  king  had  been  so  weak  as  to  tell  her  what  had  passed  ;  and  firom 
that  moment  he  perceiyed  that  she  was  his  mortal  enemy.  The  secret  marriage  took 
place  sometime  afterwards ;  M.  de  LoutoIb  was  not  summoned  to  it."  M.  de  Noailles, 
a  ferrent  partisan  and  admirer  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  declares  her  hostility 
to  LouTOiB  to  hare  existed  only  in  that  minister's  imagination.  St  Simon,  in  hia 
Memoirs,  and  Dudos,  in  his  Mimoires  SecreU,  gire  the  scene  between  the  King  and 
Louvois  as  occurring  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  and  as  haying  reference  to  its 
deelaiation.  M.  de  Noailles  scouts  the  statement ;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  so  utterly  deroid  of  ambition,  that  she  would  haye  been  shocked  at 
the  Idea  of  becoming  Queen  of  France^  Amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  eridence 
handed  down  by  an  age  prolific  in  memoirs,  posterity  will  probably  always  remain 
divided  as  to  the  real  merits  and  aims  of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  cannot 
but  think  that,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  her  virtues,  her  most  recent  biographer  is  too  apt 
unceremoniously  to  put  oat  of  court,  as  untrostworthy,  the  assertions  and  opinions  of 
nafavouxahle  witnesses. 
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tried  as  means  of  canvemon ;  then  it 
was  attempted  to  snbdae  her  by 
harshness  and  hnmiliation:  she  was 
left  witii  the  servants,  and  em|doyed  in 
the  most  menial  offices.  ^I  com- 
manded in  the  poultry-yard,'  she 
afterwards  sidd, '  and  it  is  there  my 
refign  commenced.'  Every  morning, 
a  mask  on  her  face  to  preserve  her 
com^exion,  a  straw-hat  upon  her 
head,  a  switch  in  her  hand,  and  a 
little  basket  npon  her  arm,  she  was 
sent  to  take  care  of  the  turkeys, 
strictly  forbidden  to  touch  the  basket 
till  she  had  got  by  heart  five  verses  of 
Flbrac."  She  was  subsequently  sent 
to  an  Ursuline  convent,  and  there,  by 
kind  treatment,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Calvinism.  Her  mother's  death,  and 
that  of  Madame  de  Yillette,  again  left 
faer  without  other  resom^ces  but  the 
charity  of  Madame  de  Neuillant,  which 
was  very  scanty,  avarice  being  that 
pious  lady's  most  prominent  characte- 
ristic. In  her  house.  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign^  had  to  endure  innumerable 
privations  and  vexations  ;  but  she 
was  rescued  from  seclusion  by  the 
vanity  of  her  parsimonious  benefac- 
tress, who  found  her  own  importance 
in  society  increased  by  the  association 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  —  for 
beauty  she  unquestionably  possessed, 
although  such  is  not  the  popular  no- 
tion. The  error  is  accounted  for  by  M. 
de  Koailles.  ^*  Unfortunately  for  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,"  he  says,  ^^  it  is 
only  at  too  ripe  an  age  that  her  eleva- 
tion attracts  our  gaze.  We  know  her 
only  as  an  old  woman ;  we  always 
picture  her  to  ourselves  in  her  fiUemot 
dress  and  coif,  devout  and  severe; 
ruling  the  court  which  had  become  as 
serious  as  herself,  and  supporting, 
besides  the  weight  of  years,  her  own 
ennui  and  the  king's.  Her  best- 
known  portrait,  taken  at  the  age  of 
sixty — the  one  in  which  she  was 
pamted  by  Mignard  in  the  character 
of  St  Erances^-has  an  expression  of 
nobility  and  dignity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  sadness  and  melancholy, 
which  contributes  to  fix  her  in 
our  imagination  under  that  aspect. 
For  us,  no  lingering  reflection  of 
youth  softens  upon  her  countenance 
the  wrinkles  of  advanced  age.  She 
should  have  been  known  young.  Hap- 
py those  whose  lik^iess  is  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  an  image  of  grace 


and  beauty ;  for  ^em  posterity  is 
more  indulgent.  .  .  An  oval  fsMC, 
chestnut  hah-,  a  oomplexionfair  almo^ 
to  paUor,  black  eyelnrows  and  hmg 
lashes,  daric  ey«s,  «t  once  soft  and 
sparkling,  regular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, a  graceful  and  intelligent  physi- 
ognomy, ai^^elegant  and  noUe  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  very  handsome  shoul- 
ders, rendered  her  a  person  of  rare  dis- 
tinctioB,  and  <^  an  mcommon  style  of 
beauty ;  it  is  thus  that  she  isrepresented 
in  the  enamel  by  Petitot,  preserved  at 
the  Louvre,  (an  engraving  from  which 
is  prefixed  to  M.  de  Noailles'  work,) 
and  m  the  portraitwhidL  Scarron  had 
taken  of  her,  at  the  same  period,  by 
Mignard."  She  was  then  four-aad- 
twenty.  It  was  nine  years  previondy 
that  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  some- 
times assisted  at  Scanron's  conver- 
saziones, introduced  her  to  the  gay 
and  accomplished,  but  nuxed  society, 
which  was  wont  to  assemUe  at  the 
house  of  the  witty,  eooentric,  and 
good-hearted  cripfde.  '*  She  waa  al- 
ready handsome,  but  timid,  and  em- 
barrassed by  lier  provinclal4o(^dng 
dress  and  by  her  gown,  which  was 
too  short,  and  on  her  entranoe  she 
began  to  cry.  Her  youth  and  coo- 
fiision  toudied  everybody,  but  eapedr 
ally  Scarron."  About  two  years 
afterws^s,  her  mother  having  died  in 
the  interval,  he  married  her.  ff  he 
had  been  attracted  at  &Bt  sight  by 
her  beauty,  he  was  s^  more  ctemed 
by  the  wit,  good  taste,  and  good  sense, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  discovered 
in  faer.  In  short,  he  fell  in  love,  al- 
though the  cynic  could  not  help  sneeiv 
ing  at  himself— as  he  sat  in  hfs  easy- 
chair,  crippled  in  every  limb,  and 
bearing,  as  he  himself  said,  *^no  bad 
resemblance  to  the  letter  Z" — for  dar- 
ing to  entertain  such  a  sentiment. 
Iimuenced  by  this  feeling,  and  by  tiie 
compassion  with  which  her  forlorn 
condition  inspirad  him,  he  offered  her 
his  hand.  ^^  I  preferred  him  to  atson-* 
vent,"  was  her  reply  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  faer  acceptance  of 
so  strange  a  suitor. 

The  history  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  is  so  well  known,  so  many  dis- 
tinguished writers  have  busied  them- 
selves directly  or  incidentally  wi^ 
her  biogr^y,  that  a  mere  outline  of 
her  career  would  tell  nothing  that  la 
new  to  anybody.  £veaM.del{oaiUdB, 
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whose  yobuBinonfl  wink  might  nato^ 
ndlj  be  supposed  to  contain  novel 
paiticalars — as  it  oertainiy  contains 
ocigiBal  views— of  a  snbjeot  that  is 
rather  hadmeyedU  tiiinlcs  proper  to  pre- 
lude by  an  apotogetic  explanation. 
Wliflst  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Madame  de  Mamtenon*s  letters,  he 
|Rx>poeed  prefixing  to  it  a  tolerably 
extenuye  notice  of  her  life.  Led 
sway  by  te  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  importance  of  the  period,  his 
memoir  imperceptibly  grew  into  two 
copious  Yolnmes,  which  he  was  induced 
to  publish  in  an  independent  form, 
and  which  he  oonsidefB  to  compose  a 
Merably  complete  history  d  tiie  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  part  where  the  woik  is  most  de- 
lective  is  tiie  military  hif^ory  of  that 
renaitable  reign.  That  is  compress- 
ed into  a  8h(Ht  chapter,  whilst  a  third 
of  tiie  whoie  woik  is  occupied  with  a 
discnsion  of  the  revocation  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes,  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  it,  and  of  the  degree  of  l^ame  to 
lie  attached  to  Louis,  with  a  vindica^ 
tion  of  Madame  de  Mainteuon  from 
stimuhiting  the  persecution  of  tiie 
fiagueaots,  aiMl  an  endeavour  to 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  her 
power  to  prewnt  it.  All  these  points 
are  settled  by  M.  de  Noailles  in  a 
■Mumer  which  he  deems  perfectly  con- 
<duaiTe.  For  the  justification  of  his 
heroine,  he  espedaUy  dtes  her  letters. 
*^  Above  all,"  he  says,  **'  I  have  let 
Madame  de  Maintenou  c^ak  for 
berselL  Thett  is  no  historical  per- 
sonage conceniing  whom  more  false- 
hoods have  been  promulgated,  and, 
after  ail  that  has  been  said  of  her, 
the  oaly  way  to  ki»yw  her  is  to 
read  hor  correspondeaoe.  I  have 
beea  canfel,  at  each  epoch  sad  ind- 
dent  of  her  life,  to  let  her  ez{^ain  and 
show  her  true  aenthaeats.  I  have 
flonght  to  Buke  her  histoiy  out  of  her 
lett^a."  He  supports  this  evidence, 
whiich  akae  migfat  not  carry  oonvic^ 
thm  to  all,  by  quotations  flrom  nume- 
roas  cotemponry  writers,  and  by 
Ung  and  daborate  arguments  of  his 
own,  sometimes  more  specious  than 
ooayiacing.  He  begins,  after  an  aUe 
sketch  of  the  sociid  movement  in 
Fraaos  daring  tiie  first  half  of  the 
seveateenth  ceatury,  by  describing 
her  BUtfried  life  with  Scamm,  and  by 
repeUing  the  calnimies  levelled  by 


St  ^mon  and  others  against  her  con- 
duct as  a  young  woman.  A  more 
trying  and  pilous  position  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  of  this 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  exposed 
to  the  seductions  and  contamination 
of  the  equivocal  sodety  that  fre- 
quented the  house  of  the  paralytic 
wit,  whose  nurse  ^e  had  become  when 
she  accepted  the  titie  of  his  wife. 
Whilst  the  Hotel  BambouiUet,  in  the 
words  of  St  Simon,  ^  was  a  sort  of 
academy  of  wits,  of  gallantry,  virtue, 
and  sdence,  the  rendezvous  of  all  who 
were  distinguished  by  quality  and 
merit — a  tribunal  to  which  it  was  im- 
perative to  defer,  and  whose  decisions 
had  great  weight  in  society,"  th^:^ 
existed  in  Paris  another  coterie,  whose 
meetings,  less  select,  ware  often  far 
gayer  than  those  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratic and  dignified  assembly.  ^*  There 
too,"  says  M.  de  Noailles,  *^  courtiers 
were  to  be  seen,  in  company  with 
Marion  de  Lorme  and  Nin<m  de  TEn- 
dos,  and  mingled  with  men  of  letters, 
but  all  those  were  bon  vivanis  and 
gay  companions.  In  the  midst  of  this 
drcle  was  enthroned  a  little  man  of 
grotesque  countenance,  deformed  from 
illness,  and  constantly  in  pain,  but 
always  laughing  «id  making  all 
around  him  laugh.  Of  inexhaustible 
gaiety,  fertile  in  sallies  and  full  of 
wit,  his  reputation  drew  a  crowd 
around  his  sick  couch.  This  littic 
man  was  Scarron ;  he  is  entitled  to  a 
place  here,  not  only  from  his  personal 
celebrity,  but  also  because  his  house 
was  one  of  the  principal  meeting- 
places  of  that  secondary  society, 
which  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
social  transformation  we  speak  of. 
When  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  Hotel 
BambouiUet  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Marais  Scarron's 
drawing-room  opened.  In  the  one 
place,  fine  sentiment,  refined  conver- 
sation, romantic  intrigues  and  bril- 
liant but  somewhat  pretentious  en- 
tertainments ;  in  the  other,  gaiety, 
joy,  folly,  suppers  to  which  each 
guest  contributed  his  dish,  and  where 
the  language  was  as  free  as  tiie 
thoughts." 

Scarron,  a  clear-sighted  appredator 
of  the  fhilings  and  vices  of  himself  and 
his  boon  companions,  foretold,  in  cy- 
lucal  phrase,  a  speedy  change  in  the 
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retiriog  simplidtj  of  the  yonng  girl 
who  was  to  become  the  daily  witness 
of  their  joyous  meetings.  For  once 
he  was  mistaken.  As  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  Mademoiselle  d'Aubignd  ex- 
changed her  timidity  for  dignity,  and 
curbed,  instead  of  sharing,  the  license 
of  her  husband  and  his  Mends.  *^  By 
her  decent  and  modest  manners,"  says 
Madame  de  Caylns  in  her  Souvenirs^ 
^^  this  young  person  inspired  so  much 
respect,  that  none  of  the  young  men 
who  frequented  the  house  dared  utter 
an  ambiguous  expression  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  that  one  of  them  was  heard 
to  say — *  If  I  had  to  take  a  liberty 
with  the  queen,  or  with  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  I  should  not  hesitate  an  instant : 
I  would  risk  it  rather  with  the  queen.'" 
The  becoming  dignity  that  inspired 
this  feeling  of  awe,  was  unmingled 
with  that  austerity  which — we  say  it 
with  all  deference  to  M.  de  Noailles 
and  her  other  enlogists-^contribnted 
to  the  gloom  that  overshadowed  the 
latter  years  of  the  court  of  Louis  XTV. 
Already  the  lately  converted  Calvinist 
showed  herself  rigid  in  the  prescribed 
observances  of  her  new  creed.  "  In 
Lent  time,"  says  Mademoiselle  de 
Gaylus,  *^  she  would  eat  a  herring  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  then  retire 
to  her  chamber."  This,  however,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  was  part  of  a 
necessarv  system,  adopted  out  of  re- 
gard to  her  reputation,  and  to  check 
the  forwardness  of  those  who  habi- 
tually surrounded  her.  Scarron,  jovial 
and  easy,  took  no  offence  that  his 
friends  brought  to  his  table  the  ma- 
terials of  a  feast.  Once  the  Count  de 
Lude  did  this  rather  unexpectedly ; 
Scarron  shared  the  repast,  but  his  wife 
betook  herself  to  her  apartment.  Her 
amiability,  and  the  charm  of  her  con- 
versation, destroyed  the  sting  of  these 
tacit  reproofs,  without  neutralising 
their  wholesome  effect.  She  was 
generally  liked,  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  her  own  sex.  When  the  nieces  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  were  sent  to  Brou- 
age  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  planned 
to  remove  one  of  them  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  young  king,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  they  were  most 
urgent  that  Madame  Scarron  should 
accompany  them.  Her  poverty  pre- 
vented her.  Scarron  was  not  fortu- 
nate. A  lawsuit  lost  him  the  chief 
part  of  his  income ;  a  satirical  couplet, 
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levelled  at  Mazarin,  cost  him  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  although  he  humbly  re- 
tracted the  lampoon,  the  avaricions 
Cardmal  would  not  restore  the  allow- 
ance. Notwithstanding  these  reverse^ 
the  last  years  of  Scarron's  life  were 
probably  the  happiest.  '^I  am  not 
surprised,"  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
said  to  him,  when  she  had  seen  his 
wife,  '^  that,  witii  the  most  amiable 
woman  in  Paris  by  your  side,  yon 
are,  notwithstanding  your  sufferings, 
the  most  cheerful  man."  It  had  long 
been  a  system  with  ScaiTon  to  con- 
ceal his  sufferings ;  it  was  his  whim 
to  play  the  philosopher,  and  to  laugh 
and  jest  when  writhing  with  the  gout. 
But  he  had  his  hours  of  deep  dejection 
and  prostration,  and  these  his  watchr 
ful  and  affectionate  wife  soon  detected. 
At  the  same  time  she  saw  that  pi^ 
was  intolerable  to  him,  and  that  ap- 
plause and  admiration  alone  consoled 
him  for  his  physical  puns  and  degra- 
dation. She  laughed  at  his  sallies, 
she  tended  him  as  his  nurse,  she  acted 
as  his  secretary — ^writing,  at  his  dic- 
tation, his  letters  and  books,  and  fre- 
quently prevailing  with  him  to  modify 
objectionable  passages  and  coarse  ex- 
pressions. 

The  circumstance  most  likely  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  Madame 
Scarron  was  her  intimacy  with  Ninon 
de  TEnclos,  who  won  her  heart  by  her 
graceful  and  affectionate  manners,  and 
by  the  charm  of  her  intercourse.  Here 
we  are  forbidden  to  follow  the  common 
rule  of  judging  persons  by  the  com* 
pany  they  keep.  Neither  can  we 
apply  the  rigorous  code  of  decorum, 
now  happily  in  force.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  the  ideas  and 
feelings  prevalent  in  France  two  cen- 
turies ago,  although,  even  then,  this  in- 
timacy gave  their  greatest  advantage 
to  the  enemies  and  calumniators 
ofMadameScarron.  ^*  Some  persons," 
says  M.  de  NoaUles,  "have  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  Madame  Scar- 
ron^s  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  could 
be  reconciled  with  such  an  intimacy, 
which  was  believed,  however,  to  be 
closer  than  it  really  was,  the  report 
having  long  been  spread  that  she  and 
Ninon  were  accustomed  to  share  the 
same  bed — a  circumstance  which  at 
that  time  would  have  had  nothing 
very  strange.  This  friendship  is  ex- 
plamed  by  the  part  that  Ninon  played 
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— BO  singniar  a  one,  that  the  great 
Cond^  meeting  her  on  the  public 
promenade,  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her,  hat  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  her  carriage.  It  is  ex- 
plained also  by  Madame  Scarron^s 
position  in  her  hnsband^s  house,  where 
IHnon  had  long  been  a  visitor,  and 
by  the  easy  morality  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  Ninon  was  then  nearly  forty, 
twenty  years  older  than  Madame 
Scarron.  Her  conduct  was  more  re- 
strained than  in  her  youth,  and,  with- 
out being  much  more  moral,  it  was 
externally  more  decent."  The  extent 
of  this  comparative  decency  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  Ninon  was 
then  living  in  the  country  with  Vil- 
iarceanx,  her  feivourite  lover,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  young  wife,  who, 
with  her  infant  daughter,  dwelt  in 
retirement  at  Paris,  or  athermother*s 
chateau.  YiUarceaux  fell  in  love 
with  Madame  Scarron,  and  Ninon, 
who  was  desirous  of  transferring  her 
favonr  to  Coligny,  assisted  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  la  Mle  IndiennA,  the  name 
frequently  given  to  Mademoiselle  d^Au- 
faigne,  from  her  childhood  having  been 
passed  in  the  West  Indies.  Informed 
of  the  conspiracy  against  her  virtue, 
Madame  Soirron  was  about  to  quarrel 
with  Ninon,  but  abstained  upon  re- 
flection, and,  in  concert  with  the 
Abb^  TStu,  arranged  a  plan  to  reclaim 
Villarceaux.  The  counter-plot  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Vil- 
laroeaux  was  inveigled  into  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  he  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  unworthy  connec- 
tion with  Ninon.  On  repauing  to  a 
rendeavouB  accorded  him  by  Madame 
Scarron,  he  found  himself  in  presence 
of  his  wife,  who  thanked  him  with 
teare,  and  an  effiosion  of  tenderness,  for 
the  assnrance  of  ftiture  fidelity  he  had 
spontaneously  transmitted  to  her.  She 
had  received  the  letter  intended  for 
Madame  Scarron.  Touched  by  her 
affection,  and  by  that  of  his  little 
daughter,  YiUarceaux  accepted  with 
a  good  grace  the  part  of  a  penitent 
husband  thus  skilfully  imposed  upon 
him,  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  his  fair 
deceiver,  and  was  ever  afterwards  her 
attached  friend.  Madame  de  G«nlis, 
in  her  historical  romance,  or  romantic 
history,  of   Madame  de  Maintenon, 


relates  this  incident  in  much  detail, 
and  with  all  the  attraction  of  style  for 
which  the  clever  mistress  of  Egalit^ 
was  distinguished.  But  at  the  best  it 
has  a  Decameronian  savour ;  and  al- 
though the  end  attained  was  unques- 
tionably laudable,  it  is  impossible  to 
recondle  with  the  notions  of  propriety 
of  the  present  day  the  part  played  in 
the  intrigue  by  a  virtuous  and  beauti- 
ful woman  of  twenty.  The  chief 
imputations  cast  upon  her  by  cotem- 
poraries  have  reference  to  this  same 
YiUarceaux,  but  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Scarron.  During  his  life, 
only  one  person,  Gilies  BoUeau,  dared, 
out  of  animosity  to  the  husband,  to 
defame  the  virtue  of  the  wife.  This 
he  did  in  an  epigram,  which  excited 
universal  indignation  ^  and  a  hint 
from  a  person  of  quaUty,  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  repaid  by  cudgel- 
ling, induced  him  to  retract  the  calum- 
ny. Ninon  herself,  who,  it  appears,  was 
very  anxious  to  see  her  otherwise,  did 
unwilling  homage  to  the  strict  cor- 
rectness of  her  youngfriend^s  conduct; 
and  TaUemant  des  K^ux,  the  scan- 
dalous chronider  of  the  day,  who  was 
apt  enough  to  record  as  facts  malicious 
and  unfounded  reports,  casts  no  im- 
putation upon  her.  St  Simon  furiously 
attacks  her  conduct  after  the  death  of 
Scarron.  This  writer,  deprived  by  his 
independent  character  of  the  favour 
of  Louis  XIY.,  scarcely  attempts 
to  dissemble  his  hatred  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  of  the  king's  legiti- 
mated bastards — and  doubtless  it 
frequently  rendered  him  partial  and 
unjust ;  but  M.  de  Noallles  goes  too 
far  in  refusing  all  historical  value  to 
his  Memoirs.  "  St  Simon,"  he  says, 
'*  is  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
anything  you  like,  except  an  histo- 
rian." And  he  devotes  some  pages 
to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  author  he  thus  condemns,  as 
eagerly  as  though  he  had  inherited 
the  animosities  of  his  ancestor,  that 
Due  de  Noailles  whom  Duclos  shows 
us  trembling  with  fury,  when  com- 
pelled by  St  Simon's  persistance  to 
do  justice  to  the  town  of  Perigueux, 
crueUy  oppressed  by  his  friend  Coar- 
sen.* He  successfully  exposes  cer- 
tain weaknesses  and  blunders  of  St 
Simon,  but  we  doubt  the  success  of 
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his  iJtteinpt  wkoUy  to  put  aside 
Memoira,  as  natnistworthy  in  aU  th«l 
relates  to  Madane   de   Mamtenoa, 

although  6t  Simon  has  certainlj  toe 
lightly  accepted  calumnies  respecting 
her,  cavreDt  at  a  period  when  he  Urn* 
self  was  as  yet  nnfoom.  Bat  eoatro* 
▼ersies  of  this  kind  are  now  interesting 
to  very  few,  except  for  the  onrions 
traits  and  details  they  bring  forward, 
ef  times  ttom  wliidi  the  present  gene- 
ration is  separated  by  the  magnitade 
and  crowd  of  eyents,  even  more  than 
by  the  lapse  of  years. 

After  Scanron^s  death,  his  widow 
was  Uykig  in  retirement  in  a  littto 
lodging  of  the  Rne  des  TonmeUes, 
V  occupied  with  books,  and  with  sach 
charitable  works  as  her  limited  means 
allowed,  when  fortune  songht  her  oat. 
The  post  ef  governess  to  the  king's 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  offered  to  her,  and  she  accepted 
it,  on  condition  that  the  appointment 
should  come  in  the  form  of  an  order 
from  Louis  XIY.  "  She  feared,  per- 
haps, lest  the  clandestine  education  of 
children,  who  might  never  be  recog- 
nised  by  their  father,  should  place  her 
in  a  false  position  in  society,  by  which 
she  was  honoured  and  cherished;  and 
she  would  not  have  it  said  that  she 
had  sought  it,  or  even,  in  some  sort, 
Tolutttarily  accepted  it.''  It  was  a 
mixture  of  prudery  and  prudence,  of 
care  for  her  reputation,  and  regard 
for  her  interests,  frequently  observable 
in  the  course  of  her  career,  which 
dictated  this  stipulation.  M.  de 
Noailles  admits  that,  besides  the  deli* 
cate  motive  above  cited,  she  thought 
it  safer  to  hold  her  appointment  by 
the  king's  will,  than  at  the  caprice  of 
his  mistress.  There  was  less  ehance 
of  an  affiront,  and  a  better  one  of  a 
pension.  As  to  her  position,  it  was 
unavoidably  equivocal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world — at  least  after  a  time, 
when,  owing  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  her  charge,  she  went  to  reside  in  a 
large  isolated  house  near  Yaugirard, 
where  she  ceased  to  receive  her 
friends,  and  occupied  herself  entirely 
with  the  children,  her  care  oi  whom 
was  most  tender  and  maternal.  Her 
sudd^i  renunciation  of  society,  her 
solitary  life,  and  the  king's  visits,  made 
the  world  talk,  and  reports  even  spread 
of  her  having  supplanted  Madame 
de  Montespan.  Gradually,  however, 
the  mystery  was  dissipated,  and  the 
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tme  stale  of  thiags  beesme  known. 
It  was  very  soon  after  her  instaUation 
in  this  retreat,  according  to  Ma^MBMde 
Gaylos,  that  she  first  began  to  occi^y 
the  king's  thoughts.  Madame  de 
Montespan's  eldest  danghter  having 
died,  ^^Madame  Scanron  was  as  much 
affected  as  the  most  tender  mother 
could  have  been,  and  anich  more  than 
was  the  real  mcMther ;  whereupon  the 
king  said,  ^  She  knows  wdl  how  to 
love,  and  there  would  be  pleasnre  in 
being  beloved  by  her'— wevds  wl^ch 
constitute  an  epoch  in  the  intercoufse 
of  Madame  deMaintenon  and  the  fcmg. 
It  is  thought  that  from  that  time  tSs 
king  was  sensible  to  her  attraotioBs, 
and  even  tiiat  he  testified  as  much  to 
her."  One  of  her  letters  to  Madame  de 
Conlanges,  written  at  about  that  pe- 
riod, and  quoted  at  length  by  M.  de 
NoaUles,  fully  confirms  this  opiniOB. 
This  was  in  1672.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  attachment,  full 
of  romantic  incidents  and  sentimental 
episodes~>of  quanrels  with  Madane  de 
Montespan,  and  of  moral  relapses  oa 
the  part  of  Loois,  who,  durii^  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time,  was  in  the  transi- 
tion state  from  the  character  of  the 
elegant  profligate  to  that  of  the  «ift- 
nuye  bigot.  Twelve  or  thirteen  yean 
later— in  1685,  according  to  the  moat 
likely  calculation — the  king  being 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  three  years  his  se- 
nior, the  Archbishop  of  Paris  cele- 
brated their  eecnt  marriage  in  aa 
oratoiy  at  Yenailles,  in  presence  of 
P^  la  Chaise,  (who  said  the  mass,) 
of  the  king's  vakt-de-dkimbre,  and  eif 
M.  de  Montchevreuil,  an  batimaim 
friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon* 
Some  writers  have  said  that  Lonvois 
was  present,  but  this,  for  reasons 
already  given,  appears  very  doubt- 
ful, as,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  de* 
tails  popularly  credited  with  regard 
to  this  shigular  union.  The  dale  of 
the  event  seems  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  La  Baumelle,  in  his  He* 
moirs  of  Madame  de  Mamienon,  He 
says,  ^at  one  day,  when  rsprimaiid^ 
ing  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  she  said 
to  her^^^  I  was  what  I  am  before  yon 
were  bom."  The  Duchess  of  Box^ 
gundy  was  bom  the  ISth  December 
16d&  Voltaire  assigns  a  later  date  to 
the  marriage  —  incorrectly,  if  this 
anecdote  be  true ;  and  St  Simon 
alleges  it  to  have  taken  plaoe  imme- 
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diatelj  after  the  queen's  death,  in  the 
.  winiter  of  1683-4,  without,  however, 
sangUDg  any  valid  reasons  for  the 
Bss^tion.  The  date,  however,  is  im- 
material ;  the  fact  of  the  marriage  has 
long  since  been  established  by  testi- 
mony that  admits  not  of  dispute. 
And  even  if  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  ether  eqnaUy  trustworthy  per- 
sons, had  not  left  written  evidence  of 
the  faet,  the  king's  behavioiur  to  Mor 
dame  de  Maintenon,  and  certain  parts 
of  W  own  deportment,  would  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  '*  At  the  prome- 
nades of  Marly,"  saysDudos,  "  shut 
up  in  a  sedan-chair,  to  avoid  the  least 
breath  of  air,  she  had  the  king  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
QMh  time  that  he  bent  forward  to 
speak  to  her.  Thus  was  she  also  seen 
on  a  iiaing  ground  at  the  camp  of 
Cqmpiigne,  surrounded  by  all  the 
court,  the  king  on  foot  beside  her,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  seated  on 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  chair.  In  her 
own  apartments  it  was  still  less  pos- 
sible to  mistake  the  queen.  She  rose 
not  on  the  entrance  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  had  to  demand  an  au- 
dience before  they  were  admitted  to 
her  jxesence,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
sent  for  to  receive  some  dry  repri- 
mand. She  never  called  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  otherwise  than  nuffnanns, 
and  the  duchess  always  addressed  her 
as  mumiJ'^  How  strange  a  contrast ! 
Thirty  years  previously,  this  woman 
of  £/ly,  before  whom  the  greatest  king 
In  Europe  now  stood  uncovered — ^a 
marie  of  respect  he  had  never  shown 
to  the  queen,  or  to  any  of  his  mis^ 
tresses — ^had  walked,  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  beside  the 
chair  in  which  the  poor  cripple  Scar- 
jon  took  hjs  airing,  beneath  the 
arcades  of  the  Place  Boyale. 

For  some  yeais  before  the  marriage, 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  power  over 

Loois  XIY.,  although    occasionally 

weakened  by  the  fugitive  seductions 

of  Madame  de  Fontange,  or  some 

other  feivourite  of  the  hour,  was  as 

great,  to  all  appearance,  as  at  any 

subsequent  period.    Already  the  in- 

floenee  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits  who 

accompanied  her  advent,  was  visible 

in  the  violent  efforts  made  for  the 

conversion  of  the   Huguenots  —  ef- 

£>rts  which,  when  nnsuccessful,  were 


replaoed  by  the  most  oppressive  and 
cruel  measofes.  These  perseoutiooB 
were  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
ardent  attempts  at  proselytlsm.  On 
all  aides,  missionaries  were  at  work. 
When  they  foiled,  dragoons  replaced 
them.  The  sword  succeeded  to  the 
eruoifix.  Neither  were  saccessfnl; 
bat  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand 
familieB,  belonging  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent classes  of  the  French  population, 
fied  from  their  native  land,  where  re- 
Hgioas  liberty  was  refused  them,  to 
enrich  other  countries  by  their  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  By  guarding 
the  frontiers,  Louvois  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  check  this  wholesale 
^  emigration,  the  evil  of  which  was  in- 
*  sufficient  to  wrest  concessions  from 
the  king.  '^  The  first  a(  religions  for 
Louis  XTV.,"  says  Dudos,  ^^  was  the 
belief  in  the  royal  authority.  Igno- 
rant, besides,  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
superstitions  in  his  devotion,  he  pur- 
sued a  real  or  imaginary  heresy  as  an 
act  of  disobedience,  and  thought  to 
exinate  his  faults  by  persecution.*' 
Always  inclined  to  tyranny,  this  qua- 
lity augmented  tenfold  when  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  bigotry  and 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  body  St  Simon 
asserts  that  he  became  a  lay  member. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  as  much 
nnder  their  influence  as  if  he  had 
been  bound  by  the  terrible  obligations 
imposed  npon  the  members  of  that 
execrable  fraternity.  ^^The  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the 
most  terrible  act  of  this  fonatical  de- 
votion. Louis  pretended  to  the  rule 
of  consciences.  France,  already 
ruined  by  war,  luxury,  and  festivals, 
was  depopulated  by  proscriptions; 
and  the  foreigner  was  the  gainer  by 
our  losses.  lA>ni8  was  but  the  blind 
instrument  of  this  barbarity.  They 
represented  to  him,  under  the  black- 
est colours,  those  heretics  to  whom 
his  grandfather  Henry  chiefly  owed 
his  crown.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  Calvinism,  feared 
to  draw  suspicion  on  her  own  ortho- 
doxy by  intercession  for  her  former 
brethren."*  Voltaire,  whom  M.  de 
Koailles  admits  to  be  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  his  judgment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  says  that  she  did  not  press 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  its  consequences,  but  that  neither 


*  Pocw)s,i.,  193-94. 
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did  she  oppose  it.  It  is  significant, 
however,  of  the  nnscrapnlons  lengths 
to  which  she  deemed  herself  jnst&ed 
in  going  to  obtain  converts  to  Borne, 
that,  daring  the  absence  at  sea  of  her 
consin,M.  deVillette,  she  fraudulently 
obtained  possession  of  his  young  chil- 
dren, and  prevailed  with  them  to 
abjnre  their  father's  religion.  **  She 
was  fall  of  joy,"  says  M.  de  Noailles, 
^^  to  have  rendered  so  great  a  service 
to  their  sonls — greater  even  than  to 
their  fortones."  The  latter  point, 
however,  was  not  neglected ;  and,  sab- 
isequently,  the  king  gave  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  to  the  eldest  son,  and  a 
commission  in  his  guards  to  the 
younger.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
dated  19th  December  1680,  she  deve- 
lops her  plan  for  the  conversion  of  idl 
her  young  relatives.  ^^  Young  de 
Murray,"  she  says,  speaking  of  M.  de 
Yillette's  eldest  boy,  ^^has  long  been  a 
Catholic.  M.  de  Saint-Hermine  ar- 
rived to*day,  and  I  think  will  give  me 
more  trouble.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
have  Mesdemoiselles  de  &dnt-Her- 
mine,  de  Gaumont,  and  de  Murray ; 
I  hope  I  shall  not  miss  one.  But  I 
like  Minette,  whom  I  saw  at  Cognac. 
If  you  could  send  her  to  me,  you 
would  do  me  a  great  pleasure.  T/iere 
are  no  other  means  than  violence ;  for 
they  will  he  much  afflicted  m  the  family 
by  de  Murray's  conversion ;  you 
should  prevail  with  her,  therefore,  to 
write  to  me  that  she  wishes  to  become 
a  Catholic.  Yon  will  send  me  her 
letter:  I  will  send  you  back  a  lettre-de- 
cachet^  in  virtue  of  which  you  will 
take  her  into  your  own  house,  until 
you  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  her 
ofi",  by  means  of  the  M.  de  Xaintes,  or 
M.  de  Tours."  In  this  creditable 
manner  were  employed,  it  appears,  a 
part  of  the  nine  thousand  tutree-de' 
cachet  issued  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  sumamed  the  Great.  It  were 
easy  to  give  a  host  of  similar  details 
respecting  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
propagandist  manoeuvres.  Doubt- 
less, she  acted  according  to  her  con- 
science, guided  by  the  Jesuitical  max- 
im that  the  end  justifies,  the  means. 
We  find  her  exulting  in  the  success  of 
her  intrigues :  "  Onne  voit  que  moi^^^ 
she  says,  '•*' dans  lea  eglisestconduisant 
quelque  Huguenot.^'' 

''Whilst  the  king  was  occupied  with 

Tiis  amoars/'  say  Dndos,  "  the  court  was 

Uant:  the  confessor  stepped  in  and 


took  possessioni  it  became  dull  and  hypo- 
oritical.  The  courtiers  ran  to  the  chapel 
as  they  before  had  hurried  to  ball  and 
pageant ;  but  the  king  was  still  the  god 
to  whom  the  worship  was  addressed. 
He  had  opportunities  of  perceiring  this. 
Once  that  he  was  expected  at  ereniog 
prayer,  the  aisles  were  full  of  courtly 
derotees.  Brissac,  major  of  the  body- 
guard, entered  the  chapel,  said  aloud  to 
his  men  that  the  king  was  not  eomiog, 
and  withdrew  them.  In  an  instant  the 
chapel  emptied  itself ;  the  Marchioness  of 
Dangeau  and  three  or  four  other  women 
alone  remaining.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  Brissac  replaced  the  guards. 
The  King  arrived,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  solitude.  Brissac  told 
him  the  reason ;  Louis  laughed,  and  per- 
haps he  pardoned  the  indifference  to 
religion  in  favour  of  the  respect  and  fear 
shown  to  his  person." 

The  morality  of  which  the  king  set 
an  example  after  his  second  marriage, 
found  as  few  sincere  imitators  as  his 
exaggerated  devotion.  No  words, 
that  we  can  venture  to  employ,  would 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  profli- 
gacy prevalent  under  his  reign— of  the 
debaucheries  of  the  clergy,  the  vileness 
of  the  courtiers,  the  immorality  of 
all  classes.  Dulaure,  in  his  Tableau 
Moral  of  Paris,  under  Louis  XTV., 
gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state 
of  society ;  and  although  he  has  been 
taxed  with  exaggeration  in  certain 
financial  statistics  relating  to  that 
reign,  his  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
the  records  of  the  time,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  to  its  morals.  *'  The 
clergy,"  he  says,  *'  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  of  genius,  who  threw  a 
bright  lustre  upon  their  century,  and 
of  a  few  others,  commendable  for  their 
talents  and  regular  lives,  were  plunged 
in  ignorance  and  dissoluteness.  When 
the  conversion  of  the  Protestants  was 
undertaken,  hardly  a  priest  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  districts  capable  of 
instructing  them  by  his  discourse,  and 
of  edifying  them  by  his  conduct. 
The  king  set  an  example  of  disorder 
by  his  gallantries."  A  king  who 
scrupled  not  to  travel  with  his  wife 
and  his  two  mistresses,  (de  Montes- 
pan  and  la  Yalli^re,)  all  in  the  same 
carriage — whilst  the  people  flocked  to 
see  the  three  queens,  as  they  called 
them  —  could  with  ill  grace  have 
shown  himself  too  severe  a  censor  of 
his  subjects.  Later,  however,  in  the 
height  of  his  fanaticism,  when  he  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  pious 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  spiri- 
tnal  advisers,  and  religion  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  clergy  and  cour' 
tiers  continued  their  evil  conrses, 
merely  adding  hypocrisy  to  their  other 
vices.  The  Ardibishop  of  Paris,  de 
Harlay,  was  noted  for  his  debauch- 
eries, notwithstanding  which  he  was 
about  to  receive  a  cardinal^s  hat, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy 
in  1695.  "What  is  now  wanted,*' 
wrote  Madame  de  S^vign^,  "  is  some 
one  to  make  his  funeral  oration. 
They  say  there  are  only  two  trifling 
considerations  that  render  the  task 
difficult— his  life  and  his  death."  The 
corruption  of  the  ladies  of '^the  court 
was  extreme.  "They  united,"  says 
Dulaure,  "  pride  with  baseness,  licen- 
tiousness with  devotion,  the  forms  of 
politeness  with  acts  of  cruelty.  When 
too  old  for  amorous  intrigues,  they 
became  passionate  gamblers,  quarrel- 
some, litigious,  false  devotees,  the 
tyrants  of  their  homes,  the  curse  of 
their  families.  The  annals  of  tribu- 
nals, and  historical  records,  afford 
abundant  and  indisputable  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  picture.  We  have 
already  seen  a  specimen  of  their  morals 
in  the  matter  of  the  poisonings" — 
referring  to  the  affair  of  La  Voisin 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  noble  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  court  were 
mixed  up,  although  most  of  them  got 
off  with  light  punishment.  When 
devotion  (or  hypocrisy)  had  become 
the  fashion  at  court,  "  the  lady  gam- 
blers," says  a  cotemporary  writer, 
'^  upon  separating,  pronounced  a  for- 
mula, by  which  they  reciprocally  made 
each  other  a  present  of  any  gains  that 
might  have  been  unfairly  acquired. 
This  mode  of  defrauding  God,  prac- 
tised by  so  many  pious  harpies,  even 
in  the  very  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  appeared  to  me  an  emi- 
nently characteristic  trait."  Tolerance 
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went  yet  farther ;  and  men,  known  to 
have  committed  ignominious  crimes, 
such  as  theft  and  coining,  were  ad- 
mitted, in  virtue   of  their   ancient 
names  and  amusing  qualities,  into  the 
very  highest  circles.    As  for  cheating 
at  cards,  nothing  was  thought  of  it. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  speaks  jestingly 
of  his  addiction  to  this  base  practice. 
"  A  great  sharper  and  a  great  cheat 
at  play,"  says  St  Simon.    This  is  the 
puke  de  Grammont  of  whom  we  read 
in  L^montey^s  Nouveaux  Memoires  de 
Dangeau^  that,  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  his  wife  made  him  say  a  pater- 
noster, for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
"  Truly   a  fine  prayer  I"  he   said ; 
"trAo   made  itf^^     Bussy  Rabutin, 
in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  that,  having^ 
been  robbed,  he  suspected  one  of  his 
retinue :  "  I  strongly  suspected  that 
gentleman,"  he  remarks,  as  if  the 
thing  were  quite  natural,  "  for  he  had 
been  all  his  life  a  sharper."     And 
elsewhere  he  speaks  of  an  equerry,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  bravery  and 
friendship  he  extols,  and  adds,  (as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  saying  that  the 
man  was  a  good  shot  and  horseman,) 
"  he  was  addicted  to  every  vice,  and 
robbeiy  and  murder  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  eating  and  drinking."  Such 
lenity  is  best  explained  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  great  nobles  themselves. 
At  the  rejoicings  celebrated  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  the  marriage  of  Lous  Xiy.^9 
grandson,  where  the  princes  and  cour- 
tiers hterally  bent  under  the  weight 
of   embroidery   and   jewels,^   some 
noble  thieves  made  an  immense  booty, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bnrgundy*& 
dress,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  diamond  dasp.    ^^  The  Chevalier  de 
Sully  caught  one  of  the  robbers  in  the 
act :  tit  was  a  man  of  the  first  quality. 
They  supposed  he  wished  to  get  where- 
with to  pay  for  his  coat,  and  the  king 


*  Laxnry  in  dress  was  carried  to  a  scandaloaBly  extravagant  height  under  the 
reign  of  Lonis  XiV.  The  King  set  the  example,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  splen- 
doar  of  his  clothes  contributed  to  his  personid  grandeur.  Dulaure  is  very  severe 
upon  him  for  this  weakness.  **  When,  in  February  1715,"  he  says,  "  the  Jesuits,  to 
divert  the  ennui  of  Louis  XIV,  sent  him  a  suppoBititious  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
Persia,  a  foreign  merchant  being  made  to  play  this  part  at  the  Court  of  France,  the 
monareh,  continnally  the  dupe  of  these  priests'  knavery,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
play all  his  magnificence  to  the  pretended  envoy.  He  put  on  a  dress  of  gold  stuff 
and  watered  silk,  embroidered  with  diamonds  to  a  value  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
of  livres,  and  the  coat  was  so  heavy  that  he  changed  it  after  his  dinner."  See  also 
Dangeau's  Memoirs,  by  Madame  de  Sartory,  ii.  117. 
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pardoned  him."  The  mixtm*e  of  big- 
otry and  libertinism,  proTslent  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  was  most 
curious.  Compliance  with  the  forms 
of  religion,  with  fasts,  and  penitence, 
was  hdd  far  more  important  than  a 
virtuous  life.  LonlsXIV.'s  son,  known 
as  the  Grtmd'-Dauphin^  considered  it 
one  of  the  blackest  of  crimes  to  eat 
meat  on  a  fast-day.  During  Lent  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 
an  actress  named  Raisin ;  and  when 
she  came  be  gave  her  nothing  to  eat, 
bnt  salad  and  bread  fried  in  oil,  ima- 
gining that  a  ski  avoided  expiated  a 
sin  committed.  The  king's  brother, 
eating  a  biscnit,  said  to  the  Abb6 
Fenillet,  a  canon  of  St  Cloud,  ^*  This 
is  not  breaking  the  fast?"  ''Eat  a 
calf,"  replied  ike  priest,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  honesty  rare  at  that  time, 
^'  and  be  a  Christian."  It  was  the  age 
of  hypocrisy  and  ootward  observance. 
The  husk  of  religion  was  offered  to 
God ;  the  gram  was  nowhere.  People 
went  daily  to  church ;  there  to  talk 
and  laugh,  and  see  their  friends.  In  a 
work  that  appeared  in  1713,  entitled 
''A  Letter  from  a  Layman  to  his  Friend 
on  the  immodesty  and  profanaUon 
committed  in  Churches,"  the  author, 
after  describing  the  irreverence  and  un- 
becoming attitudes  of  the  congregation, 
adds  this  reflection— 'Mt  is  truly 
extracmlinary  that  people  reckon  it  a 
great  sin  not  to  attend  mass,  bnt 
make  no  scrui^  of  the  profanations 
they  there  conmiit."  Bnt  neither 
satire,  sermon,  nor  reprimand  could 
repress  the  indecency  then  remarkable 
in  woman's  attire,  and  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  court  etifoette,  whose  laws 
none  dared  violate  or  attempt  to  re- 
form. Even  in  his  most  fervent  hours 
of  fanaticism,  etiquette  was  panonoont 
with  the  king  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. As  usual,  the  town  took  pattern 
hy  the  court,  and  the  immorality  of 
Paris  has  seldom  been  greater  than 
during  the  years  of  Louis  XIV.'s  devo- 
tion and  ennui — tho^  years  of  dnlness 
and  discontent  of  which  Madame  de 
Maintcnon  so  bitterly  complains  in  her 
letters.  From  the  hypocritical  con- 
cealment of  this  reign,  to  the  open 
license  of  the  Begency,  the  apparent 
change  was  great,  bnt  the  real  increase 


of  depravity  was  far  from  consider- 
able. 

M.  de  Noailles,  in  common  with  all 
the  admirers  of  MedamedeMaintenon, 
represents  her  heart  to  have  been 
more  interested  than  her  ambiti<»  m 
the  sncoess  of  the  skilful  course  of  oooi- 
duct  by  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  she  riveted  the  king's  fetten, 
and  decoyed  him  to  the  altar.  Kher 
anticipations  of  happiness  from  the 
marriage  were  sanguine,  they  were  far 
from  realised.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
attachment  to  endure  the  constant 
presence  of  Louis's  intense  ogotisni, 
and  her  strong  good  sense  cannot  but 
have  been  disgusted  by  the  prodigiofufl 
doses  of  adulation  he  daily  compla- 
cently imbibed.  The  magnitode  of 
these  is  shown  in  a  curious  passage 
from  Dndlos : — 

"  NeTer  was  a  prinoe  the  objeet  of  so 
mnoh  adoration.  The  homage  paid  hia 
was  a  wonUp,  an  emlation  of  aerrilityy 
a  conspiracy  of  enloginma,  whieh  he 
blnshed  not  to  reoeiTe,  sinoo  otheis 
bloshed  not  to  offer  them.  The  dedicir 
tion  of  bis  statue  in  the  Place  dee  Yie- 
toires  was  an  apotheosis.  The  prologues 
of  operas  intoxicated  him  with  cormpt 
incense,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  uatve^ 
ment  sang  them  himself.  The  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  (Clermont  Tonnerre,)  so  vain- 
gloiioue  and  so  yiie,  founded  a  prize  mt 
the  Aoademy,  to  celebrate  in  ptrpetnity 
the  virtues  of  Louis  XIV.  as  an  iaez- 
hanstible  subject.  Men  went  in  tbm 
morning  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lourre,  So 
hear  Uie  panegyric  of  St  Louis  ;  aad  at 
night,  at  the  Assembly,  they  attended 
with  greater  devotion  to  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  Nor  was  it  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  they  shamelessly  oommunicated 
to  him  the  subject  of  each  enlogium.  It 
was  not  witbout  opposition  from  certain 
servile  Academicians,  that  I  succeeded  is 
changing  the  subject  of  the  prise  :  *  sneh 
<ttfflculty  has  the  soul  that  hit  once 
grovelled,  to  raise  itoelf  from  the  earth. 
The  Duke  of  Ghrammonty  son  of  the  first 
marshal  of  that  name,  asked  of  the  king 
an  i4)pointment  as  historlogn^kher,  that 
he  might  flatter  by  right  of  oaUie.  If 
others  were  preftrred  to  him)  truth  was 
nothing  the  gainer.  Is  it  aetonishiog 
thaty  in  the  midst  of  a  court  of  poisonen^ 
Louis  fell  into  a  dehrinm  of  vanity  and 
self-adoration  t  .  .  .  Nothing  better 
paints  the  impression  made  by  the  king's 
presence  than  what  happened  to  Henry 


*  Dncloi  was  a  distinguished  member  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Fieneh 
Academy^  as  well  as  historiographer  of  Franee,  uud&r  Louis  XT. 
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JuieB  de  Bourbon^  son  of  the  great  Cond6. 
He  had  an  hysterical  affection  which,  in 
any  other  than  a  prince,  would  hare  been 
called  insanity.  It  showed  itself  in  his 
ooeaaionally  fiuieying  he  was  a  dog,  and 
then  he  barked  with  all  his  might.  He 
\na  once  seized  with  a  lit  of  this  kind  in 
tiie  king's  apartment.  The  monarch's 
presence  restrained  the  madness  without 
wholly  diecking  it.  The  maniac  went  to 
ihe  window,  and,  putting  oat  his  head, 
iitHIti  hia  Toioe  as  mudi  as  he  conld, 
WMJting,  at  the  saoM  tioMy  all  the  grimaoes 
with  which  his  balking  was  hihbitniilly 
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Madame  de  Maintenoii  most  have 
felt  eon^uully  hiuniliated  in  the  per- 
son  of  her   royal   husband,  whose 
greediness  of  flattery  was  scarcely  less 
despicable  than  the  baseness  of  those 
wko  administered  it ;  and,  in  a  woman 
of  her  character,  it  Is  difiScolt  to 
imagine  affection  sandyiog  esteem. 
Many  fMsseges  in  her  letters  lead  to 
tiie  inference  that  her  love  for  Louis, 
if  it  ever  distinctly  existed,  was  ex- 
changed, for  years  before  his  death, 
lor  nftter  indifference,  not  to  say  dis- 
like.   '^  With  aii  my  good  fortune," 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  Mends,  "  I 
am  dying  of  melancholy.    The  king 
keeps  me  constantly  in  sight.    I  see 
BO  one.    I  am  obliged  to  rise  at  five 
in  the  morning,  to  find  time  to  write 
to  yon."    And,  in  another  letter,  *'  I 
fed  too  well  that  there  is  no  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  liberty."    Her  dis- 
gust at  the  baseness  <ii  the  conrtiers 
is  forcthly  expressed  in  various  let- 
ters :   ^^  Almost  att,"  she  says,  ^^  are 
ready  to  drown  friends  and  relations 
in  order  to  say  a  word  the  more  to 
tiie  kii^  and  to  show  him  that  they 
aaorififfifl  everything  to  him.    .    «    I 
see  and  hear  things  that  rouse  my 
dispileasare  and  indignation.     Cold- 
blooded assassinations,  causeless  envy, 
treason  without  resentment,  insatiable 
avarioe,  despair  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
sperity, baseness  misnamed  magna- 
nimity.   I  panse ;  I  cannot  think  of 
these  thkigs  without  anger."    Louis 
XIV. — wliose  death  was  more  exem- 
piaiy  than  his  life,  and  who  recog- 
nised, <m  the  brink  of  the  grave,  some 
of  tht  dhief  enrors  of  his  reign  t — 


testified,  in  his  last  illness,  much  af- 
fection for  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
embracing   her  tenderly,  and  even 
shedding  tears  at  the  thonght  of  part- 
ing from  her — the  best  sign  of  hunan 
feding  and  weakness  that   marked 
the  dosing  scene  of  his  existence. 
*^  I  have  not  made  yon  happy,"  he 
said,    *^  but  I  have  always   enter- 
tained  for  yon   the   sentiments   of 
esteem  and  friendship  yon  merit.    In 
quitting  yon,  I  am  consded  by  the 
hope   that  we  shall  speedily  meet 
again  in  eternity."     To  this  adien^ 
according  to  Duclos,  she  made  no 
reply,    imd   the   idea   it   expressed 
seemed  repugnant  to  her.    It  is  most 
nnlikdy,   however,  that  she  would 
have    allowed   such   repugnance   to 
appear.    *^  Bdduc,  chief  apothecary, 
assured  me  that  she  said,  as  she  1^ 
the  room,  ^A  pretty  rendesvous  he 
gives  me  1    That  man  has  never  loved 
any  one  but  himself.*    These  words, 
which  I  will  not  guarantee  to  have 
been  spoken,  because  the  chief  domes- 
tics loved  her  not,  might  better  have 
come  from  the  lips  of  Scarron^s  widow, 
than  from  those  of  a  queen."    Dudos 
is  right  to  doubt  so  improbable  ao 
anecdote.    But  what  admits  not  of 
doubt,  or  of  excuse,  is  her  desertion  of 
her  king  and  husband  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  preceding  his  death.    Her 
most  Mdent   admirer,    Madame   de 
€ienlis,  is  for  once  compelled  to  cmi- 
sure.    "  It  is  the  sole  blamable  action 
ef  her  life,"  she  says.    *^  She  should 
have  recdved  the  king^s  last  sigh.'* 
Unquestionably  she  should.    Thou^ 
affection  were  extinct  and  gratitude 
forgotten,  common  decomm   should 
have  bound  her  to  his  dying  pillow. 
It  was  a-  strange    blunder  of  one 
habitually  so  circumspect.     It  fur- 
nished to  her  enemies  an  additional 
and  vdid  pretext  for  taxing  her  with 
hypocrisy  and  coldheartedness ;  and 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the  Mends 
who,  with  a  greater  but  more  amiable 
exaggeration,  held  her  up  as  a  model 
of  perfection,  such  as  is  incompatible 
with  the  fragility  and  corruptaim  dT 
human  natu*e. 


*  Docue,  i.  l»9-201. 

t  In  his  last  werds  to  the  Dauphin:  ^' My  dear  child,  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war; 
do  not  iaitate  m»  in  thatj  nor  in  the  too  great  expendituie  I  hare  made." 
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There  is  wanting  ia  our  times  a 
good  artistic  biography.  The  English 
school  is  not  so  remote  in  its  origin 
as  to  famish  insufficient  materials. 
The  difficulty  would  rather  lie  in  the 
selection.    There  is  an  abundance  of 
'^  Lives,"  but  they  are  unfortunately 
overburdened  with  unimportant  and 
nninteresting  matter,  and,  through  the 
perplexity  of  detail,  fail  to  give  clear 
views  of  either  the  artists  or  their 
jworks.    When  "Lives"  are  written 
'by  or  under  the  eye  of  immediate 
{relatives,  they  are  invariably  imbued 
;  with  that  amiable  superstition  which 
i  worships  every  scrap  as  a  relic,  and 
I  registers  the  commonest  sayings  as 
f  the  inspirations  of  genius.    It  is  the 
pardonable  error  of  an  affection  too 
close;  the  distance  for  a  true  and 
picturesque  effect  is  not  kept.    There 
is  but  one  kind  of  person  qualified  to 
write  such  a  biographical  collection  as 
we  now  contemplate : — the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  Art,  whose  love  is  the 
result  of  feeling  and  judgment — ^the 
latter  implying  an  enlarged  mind  and 
superior  sense.    As  such  a  writer  will 
live  in  art,  he  will  comprehend  criti- 
cism and  anecdote  just  in  that  degree 
which  shall  most  pleasingly  character- 
ise his  subject.    In  apparent  gossip 
he  will  avoid  prolixity ;  he  will  seem 
even  to  dwell  with  an  easy  unreserve 
npon  minute  circumstances,  for  the 
sake  of  a  familiarity,  while  in  reality 
he  is  hastening  to  his  end— for  he  will 
touch  nothing  that  is  not  character- 
istic, and  will  preserve  vitality  through- 
out. We  want  a  Georgio  Vasari— one 
who,  like  that  charmingly  eloquent 
and  discreet  writer,  (for  discreet  he  is 
to  his  purpose,  the  true  portraiture  of 
the  artist  and  of  his  works,  even  in  his 
apparent   carelessness    and    inaccu- 
racies,) shall  put  you  into  companion- 
ship with  the  mind  and  person,  clear- 
ing   both    from    the    concision   of 
episodical  characters,  which  are  yet 
necessarily  introduced.    And  here  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  say  that  the 
long  desiderated  "  Lives"  of  Vasari 
are  likely  to  appear  in  English.    We 
have  seen  the  commencement,  in  the 
life  of  Beato  Angelico,  which  is  to 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Arundel  Sodety— a  "  Life"  that,  for 
its  religious  sentiment,  its  sweet  pu- 
rity, and  impressive  interest,  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  whole  biography  of 
Art. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  plan,  but  tho 
style,  of  Vasari  that  we  would  recom- 
mend, as  far  as  it  may  be  compatible 
with  our  times — a  style  most  happily 
familiar,  with  a  certain  quaintness, 
difficult  to  describe ;  a  kind  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  authorship,  an  unaffect- 
ed simplicity — an  intimate  earnest- 
ness,  curiously  working  up  thought 
with  fact— by  epithet,  and  by  paren- 
thesis, carrying  in  an  uninterrupted 
current  the  very  life's  blood  through 
the  narrative.  Most  modem  "Lives'* 
have  too  much  of  the  common-place 
writing,  or  too  much  of  the  ambition 
of  the  author.  We  would  have  the 
style  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
the  biography  ;  and  in  this  it  should 
imitate  the  art  of  the  painter,  whose 
style  is  bad  if  it  be  not  characteristic 
of  his  subject. 

It  still  remains  for  some  judicioua 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  art  to  make 
our  biographical  work — culling,  froxa 
the  two  and  the  three  volumes  of  each 
life  which  the  fashionable  demand  re- 
quires, sufficient  materials,  or  gather- 
ing them  where  they  may  be  yet 
found,  so  as  gi*eatly  to  shorten  the 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
^centrate  the  interest. 

Autobiographic  memoirs  are  gener- 
ally entire  failures ;  for  how  can  any 
one  speak  trath,  however  sincere  his 
desire,  of  himself?  Either  vanity 
prompts  him  to  the  undue  praise  of 
an  egotist,  or  modesty  to  a  cold  for- 
bearance. It  is  therefore  that  auto- 
biographies, in  any  degree  amusing, 
tell  more  about  other  persons,  and 
the  times  in  which  the  writers  live, 
than  of  the  antobiographers  them- 
selves. There  are,  however,  some 
very  few  happy  exceptions,  wherein 
we  find  a  genius  for  self-narrative 
that  is  not  a  selfishness.  But  this  Is- 
a  rare  talent.  There  is  also  a  second- 
hand kind  of  autobiography,  the  worst 
of  all,  where,  with  a  Ciceronian  vanity, 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  not  only 
prepares  the  materials  during  life,  bat| 
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like  the  Boman  orator,  dictates  the 
omissioiis,  and  praises  without  limit- 
ing the  measure. 

In  one  respect,  biography  is  disa* 
greeable  reading.    The  novelist,  if  he 
makes  his  characters  nncomfortable, 
and  eyen  strips  them  of  the  very  rags 
of  human  pleasures,  exposing  them  to 
naked  misery  through  two  volumes 
and  a  half,  is  sure  to  give  them  ample 
compensation  at  the  end  of  the  third ; 
and  the  sympathetic  reader  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  Uving 
delight.    Far  other  is  the  be^nning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end,  in  biography. 
The  beginning  is  generally  poverty — 
aspirations  without  hope ;  the  middle 
too  often  a  continuation  of  a  fruitless 
struggle,  but,   where   successful,   is 
short,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  end 
which  shows   the    nothingness,   the 
emptiness  of  the  whole  pursuit  and 
struggle  of  the  life.    If  it  be  of  an 
artist,  whose  toil,   whose  business, 
unlike  that  of  other  professions,  is  his 
entire  pleasure,  and  if  the  reader  be  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  craft,  he  rises 
from  the  biographical  memoir  with 
his  affections  chilled ;  and  he  sees  the 
vision,  not  of  the  rapid  fingers  of  flesh 
moving  over  the  canvass,  and  bring- 
ing into  new  life  the  earthy  materials 
of  the   creative  art,  but  a  death's 
hand  protruded,  obliterating  all,  to 
write  the  ^^  Cui  Bono?  "  of  genius,  its 
enthusiasm,  and  its  success.    It  is 
not  for  us  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
essential  defect  in  the  very  nature  of 
biography,  that  it  should  entertain  no 
idea  of  a  pursuit,  either  of  an  art  or 
science,  beyond  this  life ;  but  we  do 
continuaUy  feel  that,  for  lack  of  the 
expression  of  some  such  aspiration  or 
hope,  however  ftlnt,  biographical  read- 
ing, of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  is 
meUacholy,  is  distrustful  of  life,  and 
paralysing  to  the  ardour  of  a  generous, 
healthy,  and  naturally  hopeful  and 
loving  mmd.    With  this,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  prejudice,  we  are  not  un- 
freqoently  at  a  loss  as  to  which  end  of 
a  memour  to  begin  our  reading;  for 
both  are  alike  gloomy,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt»  with  any  profit,  to  plunge  in 
medUu  res.      We  cannot,  however, 
but  believe,  that  the  writers  of  such 
memoirs  might  put  their  readers  in  a 
betttf  position,  by  dwdling  less  upon 
those  disagreeables  which  are  incident 
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to  all  life,  and  those  diseases  which 
terminate  aU  lives:  not,  indeed,  avoid- 
ing the  mention  of  these  things,  but 
passing  more  lightly  over  them,  as 
the  known  common  lot  of  humanity, 
and  therefore  a  commonplace  not  to 
be  too  strongly  marked ;  and,  instead, 
taking  a  pleasure,  with  the  subject  of 
the  memoir,  in  all  that  interested  him, 
and  imparting  a  similar  pleasure  and 
interest  in  the  reader,  creating  a  belief 
that  enthusiasm,  even  for  art,  is  a 
never-dying  thing — that  a  pursuit,  if 
good,  honourable,  and  worthy  a  mind 
given  by  the  Creator  of  all  good,  is  a 
pleasure,  in  some  way  or  other  un- 
known to  us^  without  end.    We  do, 
however,  think,  that  modem  biogra- 
phy is  more  especially  guilty  of  this 
wet-blanketing  the  enjoyments  of  the 
views  of  life.     Old  writers  in  this 
way,  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
they  were  more  hopeful,  kept  at  least 
alive  the  one  Idea — the  importance  of 
the  pursuits  of  him  of  whom  they 
write,  their  pleasures  and  their  ad- 
vantages.   We  rise  from  Vasari,  if 
not  with  the  ability  of  the  painters  of 
the  good  time,  at  least  with  something 
of  their  ardour.    The  "  Anch*  io  son 
Pittore  "  is  on  our  lips — the  dead  are 
not  dead;    their  works,  too,    live; 
their   art   lives — ib   immortfld,   and 
through  it  all  nature  has  an  undecay- 
ing  freshness :  we  feel  it  in  ourselves, 
and  become  invigorated,  ready,  as- 
tive,  energetic.  Let  us  then,  in  future 
biographies,  have  as  little  of  the  sick- 
room as  possible — no  extracts  from 
the  nurse's  or  the  apothecary's  diary 
— no  scrutiny  of  the  undertaker's  bill,, 
nor  programme  of  his  procession  ;  we 
want  no  displays  of  the  family  mourn- 
ing :  all  these  things  do  not  belong  to 
the  artist,  be  he  painter,  architect, 
sculptor,  or  musician.    The  under- 
takers may  think  that  man  only  dies 
for  these  things,  not  we  who  remain 
to  carry  on  and  through,  to  a  greater 
perfection,  the  arts  or  sciences  which 
were  the  real  "  Life  "  of  the  defunct ; 
and  of  these,  and  their  progress,  and 
their  pleasures,  and  of  their  effects 
upon  the  whole  moral  man,  should 
professional   "Lives"   be   redolent. 
And  thus,  by  curtailing  unnecessary 
volumes,  "reading"  might  be  ren- 
dered "more  easy,"  and  far  more 
agreeable ;  for  biography  should  not 
be  a  history  of  disease,  but  of  life. 
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Our  object,  however,  not  being  to 
1«7  down  roles  to  biographers,  but  to 
see  something  more  of  art  throogh 
tiie  life  of  one  of  its  profiessors — a 
man  generally  esteemed,  and  an  ho- 
nonred  inflaential  member  of  oar 
Bojal  Academy — ^we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  notice  what  strikes  us  as 
memorable  in  the  two  volumes  con- 
taining the  Memoir  €f  WOUam  Col' 
ii»8,R.A. 

He  was  bom  in  Great  Titchfield 
Street,  London,  in  1788;  and  died 
February  1847,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
<tf  his  age.  His  father,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able talent  as  an  author  by  profes- 
fiion,  to  which  he  added  that  of  pic- 
ture-dealing, to  him  not  much  more 
profitable  than  literature.  He  wrote 
Memoirs  of  a  Picture^  a  satire  upon 
the  trickeries  of  the  trade ;  the  Lije 
4if  George  Morbtnd;  a  Poem  on  the 
Sksoe  Trade^  illustrated  by  Moriand ; 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  miscel- 
laneous literatm^e  of  his  day.  William 
Collins,  the  subject  of  the  Memou*, 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
professioa  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  the  eccentric,  dissipated 
Moriand.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  speak 
much  for  his  father *s  judgment  in  the 
art,  that  Moriand  was  i^itted  into 
the  council  of  education :  in  other  re- 
spects the  amiable  father  did  not 
neglect  to  have  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Francis,  as  well  cultivated  as  his 
Btraitened  means  would  allow.  What- 
ever the  son  may  have  gained  from  the 
instruction  of  Moriand,  it  was  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  his  after  practice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than 
the  styles  of  the  two  painters.  In 
Moriand  an  excess  of  slovenly  free- 
dom, not  without  some  powor  —  a 
freedom  which,  in  those  days,  when 
accompanied  by  low  habits  and  vulgar 
dissipation,  was  thought  to  constitute 
the  man  of  genios ;  in  Collins  the  ex- 
treme of  care,  of  labour,  and  arttstio 
finish,  were  the  characteristics. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  this  eariy  con- 
nexion with  Moriand  that  our  Acade- 
BBcian  owed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
cast  of  his  subjects.  Disgusted,  as 
he  improved,  with  the  representa- 
tions of  his  master,  his  mind  took 
refuge  in  the  simple  and  innocent 
scenes  of  rural  life.  He  took  no  high 
flight;  nor  wa&  it  altogether  an  ori- 


ginal walk.  Ho  gave,  lumrerer,  a  new 
eharm  to  it,  by  wperior  delicacy  of 
handling,  a  more  exact  attentum  in 
detail  to  actual  nature,  and  by  a 
pervading  sweetness  nid  froshnesB, 
scarcely  before  attained  im  annU 
pieces.  Gamsix>roiigh,  and  others  of 
less  fame,  had  pretty  well  estaUfiihed 
this  school,  wiUi  more  or  less  sucoeao. 
It  had,  unaccountaMy,  fascinated  the 
puUic  taste,  nor  has  it  yet  quite  dis- 
appeared. In  the  hands  of  Collins, 
at  least,  it  was  raised  from  vulgarity ; 
but  we  must,  as  stkUers  for  the  dig- 
mty  of  Art,  protest  agaiuBt  theassonp- 
tion  that  this  sehool  repfesenls  espe- 
cially English  scenery,  and  Enf^sh 
manners. 

We  have  elsewhere  sotioed  tiiie 
UMHtake  of  oar  English  painters,  and 
this  misaoner  of  a  school;  and  think 
still,  that  it  never  was  good  taste, 
when  the  highest  of  oar  land,  and 
even  royalty  itself — the  gieat,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  graceful — weie 
painted  as  rustics,  and  juvenile  piinoes 
were  pictured  making  Aeur  mad  pies 
before  very  slovenly,  and  then^rae 
the  only  picturesque,  cottages.  Take 
the  scenoy  of  England:  if  asked  what 
is  its  characteristic,  who  would  not 
very  readily  answer — Our  parks,  oar 
domains  with  their  lordly  mansions, 
our  forests  with  their  viUage  skuts, 
protected,  fostered,  and  made  eono- 
fortable  homes,  by  a  kind  oi  feudal 
power  of  wealth  or  of  birth,  soeii 
tenderly,  deficately,  not  assumingljr, 
yet  surdy  fdt.  Nor  is  this  all  of 
English  scenery,  thou^  periiaps  the 
most  characteristio  of  our  country ; 
for  we  have  onr  mountmns  and  our 
lakes,  and  our  rivers,  how  beacrtifnll 
Yet  we  find  painters,  whose  artistie 
si^t  is  dead  to  these,  fix  thehr  easel, 
in  preference,  before  a  ^tch  and  old 
broken  shed,  and  attempt  todij[iiiff  the 
abomination  under  the  plea  of  thes 
love  for  English  scenery.  WelayB<Niie» 
what  of  this  perversion  to  tlie  duDge 
of  Price  on  the  Pichtreggue^  who  too 
determinately  favours  the  notion  thai 
nothing  smooth  or  very  oideriy  caa  be 
picturesque— that  it  is  constituted  by 
the  rough  and  ragged;  whilst  we  have 
ever  maintained,  that  there  is  no  sack 
thmg  as  picturesque  in  this  sense — 
that  a  well-dressed  eoadh'horse  is  as 
picturesque  as  a  rough  donkey;  acad 
the  pictoesque  only  xeqaireB  that  all 
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the  ptrto  sluiU  be  appropriate  to  eadi 
other*  TdM  an  ezaoiple  fron  the 
Batch  asd  Flenish  adioeh^— -a  ridblj 
dreaaed  kdj,  with  pagea  holdkg  hit 
traiB,  walku^  amidst  her  comrtlj  yi- 
flitofs  m  her  teiraoed  gardea,  with  ita 
aryflksial  beda  of  flowen,  and  nuffUe 
haloatfadea  and  fountains— ia  aach  a 
aeene,  we  ask,  leas  pietnreaqiie,  leas 
paiBtable>  than  that  of  a  set  of  half- 
dmnkett  boon  piaying  before  an  ale- 
honae  deor,  or  a  set  of  batchers  pre* 
paring  lor  the  shamblea?  Both  are 
pictiTCaqne  to  thoae  who  like  the  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  pietnresqae  woidd,  m 
both  caaea,  be  deatroyed,  if  tiie  lady'a 
graceAd  Italian  greyhoimdB  were 
traaafeired  to  the  canvass  with  the 
booTB,  and  the  bntdker's  bnll-doga 
took  their  ptace  by  the  satin  tnin. 
For  oonelyeSf  we  are  not  admirers  of 
the  ^  ragged  adKMl''  of  Art ;  nor 
woald  we  have  things  painted  from 
which,  in  nature^  we  ahoold  tarn 
away  in  diagasi. 

In  reading  the  ^^  lives**  of  painters, 
we  are  alwnya  called  to  notice  the 
eariyindications  of  genioa— a  very  fine 
wofd,  and  a  finer  g^  by  oonrtesy  be* 
slowed  npen  talent  of  no  very  hi^ 
gnde.   We  have  often  wondered  what 
this  ia^>ttlse  towards  Art  can  be.  We 
hnve  heard  men  of  very  moderate 
ability  dedaie  that,  so  pewerfnl  was 
the  influence  upon  them,  that  they 
-cobM  not  take  to  anv  other  employ- 
manty  and  wenld  prefer  not  living,  to 
living  without  Art.    Yet  for  the  moat 
part  there  was  nothing  of  mind  in  any 
of  their  doings — nothing  that  coold 
engage  onr  attention  for  a  moment. 
Is  itahnply  a  krve  of  imitation— which 
in  hands  that  cannot  rest  becomea  a 
practioe,  and  the  dnld  is  the  maker  of 
hia  own  idol,  and  worships  it  all  his 
life?  We  do  not  ask  it  disparagingly — 
^DT  we  might  adk  some  such  qnestion 
with  regard  to  artists  of  very  high  as- 
pirationa-— what  made  the  boy  CoUina 
look  with  a  kind  of  awe  and  respect 
upon  the  pigs  of  Morland?    There 
was  abaolotely  nothing  in  him,  in  his 
Mrtnre,  akin  to  his  master;  nor,  we 
should  think,  oonld  tibe  mind  of  the 
poet  nad  pictare-dealer  have  any  very 
great  leliah  for  the  feeling  of  that  ar- 
taat'a  works.    Was  it  that  the  troth  of 
imitation,  impeifoct  as  it  was,  satis- 
fied?   WeU,  if  it  was  so— and  if  it  be 
no  atill  witii  the  many—  all  we  can  say 


is,  that  we  afe  sadly  wantmg  in  eda- 
eation  for  Art— mistake  its  means  for 
its  end — ^prefer  the  bosks  to  the  grain, 
becanse  they  are  the  first  entward  vis- 
Ible  coat,  and  indolently  acfpnesoe  in 
admiring  and  enoonrag^g  an  art  from 
which  no  one  can  learn  anything. 
GoUins's  first  introdaction  to  Morland 
was  fortunate  for  his  fiitofe  taate. 

^  At  length  one  eroiiiigy  while  he  was 
hard  at  w«rk  over  a  cepy,  his  father  en- 
tered the  room,  and  informed  him,  with  a 
face  of  unuBnal  grayity,  that  Morland 
was  below,  bat  that  his  introdaction  to 
his  future  master  had  better  be  delayed. 
His  impatience,  howerer,  to  gain  a  sight 
of  the  great  man,  orereame  his  di8cretton« 
He  stole  softly  down  stairs,  opened  tiie 
kiteken  door,  by  a  sort  of  instiaci,  and 
leoked  eaatioQsly  in.  On  two  old  ohaiis 
plaoed  by  the  siaonldefing  flre,  mt  or 
rather  lolled  two  men,  both  sunk  ia  the 
beayy  sleep  of  intoxication.  The  only 
light  in  the  room  was  a  small  rush  candle, 
which  imperfectly  displayed  the  forms  of 
the  Tisitors.  One,  in  spite  of  the  rarages 
of  dissipation,  was  still  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  both  in  fkce  and  flgnre. 
The  other  was  of  immense  stature  and 
strength,  coarse,  and  almost  brutal  in  ap- 
peannoe.  The  ihvt  was  George  Morland  ; 
the  oeooad  a  oeiebrsted  prixe-fightcr  of 
the  day,  who  was  the  painter's  chosen 
oompanion  at  that  partienlar  time.  Am 
soon  as  his  astonishment  woold  allow 
him,  Mr  Collins  quietly  quitted  the  room, 
without  disturbing  the  congenial  pair. 
The  remembrance  of  this  strange  iatro- 
duction  never  deserted  his  memory;  it 
opened  to  him  a  new  riew  of  those  moral 
debasements  which  in  some  instances  are 
but  too  watohfol  to  elog  the  steps  of 
genius  <m  its  heayenward  path." 

This  Uttle  bit  of  '« fine  wriUng"  in 
the  concluding  sentence  is  very  nnich 
out  of  place.  With  car  bias  for  proper 
words  for  proper  things,  we  dare  not 
conoect  the  name  of  Morland  at  all 
with  ^^  genius  f  but  even  if  it  were  his 
due,  the  giving  it  a  heavenward  direc- 
tion, at  any  time,  is  worse  than  a  per- 
version of  words,  when  the  fact  really 
was,  that  such  genius  as  he  had  could 
never  wing  it^f  above  the  paUng 
that  surrounded  a  pigsty.  His  very 
paint  partook  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
road-mud,  which  with  a  lavish  hand 
and  foil  brush  he  splashed  over  his 
canvass,  which  always  looked  conta- 
minated with  the  manners  and  morals 
of  a  Bot    The  picture-dealer  had  per- 
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haps  foimd  fascination  in  the  techni- 
calities of  the  Dutch  school,  and  over- 
looked the  moral,  or  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  art,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  given  his  son  as  pupil  to  such  a 
master.  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
Collins  had  a  kind  of  regard  for  this 
man,  who  was  not  without  good  quali- 
ties ;  for  when  he  saw  him  buried,  he 
thrust  his  stick  into  the  earth  of  his 
grave,  and  varnished  and  preserved  it 
as  a  relic.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,*'  and  our  R.  A.  had  a  pure 
mind,  and  his  liking  for  Morland  was 
a  habit  of  love,  which  never  does  dis- 
credit. 

Emancipated  from  such  tuition,  in 
1807  we  find  Mr  Collins  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  an  atten- 
dant upon  its  schools.  Speaking  of 
himself,  he  says,  after  attributing  all 
the  good  he  knew  in  art  to  his  father's 
instruction,  "  In  the  year  1807, 1  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Roysd  Aca- 
demy, where  I  was  regular  in  my 
attendance  on  the  different  schools. 
In  1809  and  1810, 1  became  honoured 
with  some  share  of  public  notice 
through  the  medium  of  the  British 
Institution."  Although  at  this  period 
our  artist's  regular  professional  career 
may  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced, he  still  continued  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  art  of  restoring  pic- 
tures. A  letter  from  the  father,  written 
on  the  occasion  of  a  ^'  restoring"  tour 
in  the  country,  is  amusing,  as  well  as 
characteristic  of  the  man's  integrity. 

''  At  all  events,  I  hare  had  some  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  refusing  to  undertake 
the  reoorery  of  some  vilely-injared  pic- 
tures, under  a  remunerating  price.  The 
first  intimation  I  gave  of  my  incapacity 
to  restore,  or  eyenline  the  pictures,  with- 
out the  aid  of  my  son  William,  was  on 
last  Wednesday.  There  was  a  beautiful 
large  landscape  by  Ostadci  the  figures  by 
A.  Teniers.  I  pointed  out  the  necessary 
repairs  in  the  sky,  which  were  wanted  to 
make  the  picture  complete,  and,  of  course, 
mentioned  Bill  as  superior  to  every  other 
artist  in  that  department!  The  squire 
listened  very  attentively  until  I  had  done, 
and  then  inquired  what  the  expense  of 
such  repairs  might  be.  I  answered,  about 
two  or  three  guineas.  '  Oh,  d — n  the  sky ! 
Clean  it  and  stick  it  up  without  any  re- 
pairs, then.' " 

Such  is  the  vanity  of  collecting; 
neither  lands  nor  pictures  find  them- 


selves an  inheritance  of  care  and  pro- 
tection. We  remember  hearing  Sidney 
Smith  bantering  a  connoisseur,  whose 
collection  he  was  provokingly  assum- 
ing to  admire.  ^*  I  have  been  making,^ 
said  he,  ^*  a  collection  myself;  but  then 
I  never  give  more  than  two  pound  ten 
for  a  picture.  A  Mend  pointed  out  a 
defect  in  one  the  other  day — ^it  was  in 
a  moonlight.  The  moon  and  shadows 
did  not  agree.  I  saw  it  at  once,  and 
answered, '  Don't  say  a  word  about  it, 
I'll  have  a  new  moon  put  inforthree- 
and-sixpence.'  Another  great  judge 
assured  me  I  greatly  undervalued  my 
pictures,  for  he  really  thought  there 
were  some  among  them  worth  three 
pounds ! "  The  reverend  wit  only  put 
the  fact  of  the  picture-deaner  and  the 
possessor  in  a  new  light — ^it  was  one 
truth. 

In  1811,  Collins  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  art,  and  in 
estintfLtion,  to  assume  a  little,  and  a 
very  little,  considering  the  frailty  of 
the  ^^  irritable  genus  "  of  professional 
pride,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the 
officials  of  the  Academy  on  account  of 
the  indignity  of  the  position  given  to 
one  of  his  pictures.  He  requests  per- 
mission "  to  order  a  sort  of  case,  to  be 
put  round  the  bottom  part  of  the 
frame,  to  protect  it,  as  well  as  the 
picture,  from  the  kicks  of  the  crowd.'^ 
The  apprehended  kicks  were  from 
"  the  people  who  are  continually  look- 
ing at  Mr  Bird's  picture."  We  be- 
lieve Mr  Collins  to  have  ever  been  too 
good  and  too  amiable  a  man  to  have 
encouraged  a  jealousy ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  some  men,  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  the  public  esti- 
mation as  painters,  did  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  admirable  pictures,  in  a  line 
which  they  had  fancied  they  had  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  themselves. 

Poor  Bird  !  a  more  amiable  man 
never  lived ;  thoroughly  natural,  aim- 
pie,  generous.    His  rise  was  rapidr 
and  he  owed  it  to  his  talents  alone. 
He  was  elected  B.A.    Leaving  the 
line  of  art  best  suited  to  his  mind  fior 
the  ambition  of  pageantry-painting, 
which  suited  him  not— which  yet,  w& 
well  know,  he  took  up  from  no  low 
motive  of  court  flattery  or  undue  pa- 
tronage— ^he  met  with  only  disappoint- 
ment in  his  new  career;  found  the 
expenditure   of  time,   money,    aad^ 
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mind,  too  great  to  promise  a  fair  re- 
tmn,  either  in  fame  or  moDey — ^both 
eqaallj  requisite — ^losthis  health,  and 
probably  his  power  to  return  to  his 
former  subjects,  and  died,  not  having 
secured  that  competence  to  his  family 
which  might  fiurly  have  been  expected 
firom  his  talents  and  his  character. 

In  1812,  Collins  lost  his  father. 
The  extracts  from  his  journal  on  this 
occatton,  given  perhaps  at  too  much 
length,   and  irrelevant  to  the  Me- 
moir, show  the  goodness  and  affec- 
tion of  the  son.    He  finds  a  desolate 
UjbSSlj  now  looking  up  to  him  for  sup- 
port, and  to  his  firmness  for  direction. 
Nor,  however  arduous  the  struggle, 
was  he  unequal  to  the  occasion.    He 
furly  budcled  himself  to  the  task,  and, 
with  a  religtons  trust  in  Providence, 
took  to  his  work  with  a  willing  and 
obedient  heart.    The  call  was  made, 
and  he  answered  it.    We  find  him 
continually,  in  his  journal,  questioning 
himself  severely,  complaining  of  a  be- 
setting indolence,  which,  nevertheless, 
we  suspect  to  have  been  a  virtue, 
mistaken  by  his  anxious  and  over- 
wrought mind  for  a  vice,  and  praying 
to  be  aided  in  his   endeavours  to 
make  greater  exertion.    The  fact  is, 
the  style  he  had  chosen  was  a  labori- 
ous style — one  of  sheer  hard  work ; 
and  now,  looking  back  upon  his  career, 
and  numbering  the  works  his  hands 
executed,  and  reckoning  the   sums 
they  obtuned,  the  public  will  entirely 

acquit  the  painter  of  indolence,  or 


with  Tisiton  till  three  o'clock ;  also  upon 
religion  with  AUston,  whom  I  maeh  like. 
Dedaced  the  neeearity  of  three  resolations 
from  my  follies  of  hist  eyening,  aU  to  be 
rightiy  enforced ;  read  at  night.  5th.  If 
I  am  indolent  during  the  progress  of  a 
picture,  that  picture,  at  every  sight  of  it, 
will  make  me  so  uncomfortable,  that  I 
either  risk  putting  it  by  unfinished,  or  get- 
ting it  out  of  my  band  in  a  hasty  manner." 
''Tell  Franl^  that  although  I  hare  no 
(what  is  termed)  certainty  of  becoming 
rich  in  the  world,  yet  I  never  lose  hope  ; 
and  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  if 
the  Almighty  was  to  giro  us  everything 
for  which  we  should  feel  desirous,  we 
should  as  often  find  it  as  necessary  to 
pray  to  Him  to  take  away  as  to  grant  new 
favours.  Whatever  happens,  as  nothing 
can  possibly  happen  without  His  permis- 
sion, must  be,  and  is  good." 

We  are  here  reminded  of  this 
thought,  strongly  put  by  a  modern 
poet  and  divine, — 

^  Thanklol  for  all  He  takes  away. 
Resigned  to  all  He  gives.'* 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  quote 
correctiy. 

On  a  partial  recovery  from  sickness, 
we  find  him  saying — ^^  But  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty,  in  his  mercy, 
that  I  should  so  far  recover  from  my 
late  attack,  I  trust  I  may  have  strength 
given  me  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my 
stewardship ;  and  having  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for  during  the  past  year, 
as  well  as  every  year  of  my  successful 
life.  Hook  humbly  and  cheerfully  for- 
ward."   Another  extract  on  this  sub- 


bestow  npon  his  memory  the  higher    j^^t  and  we  have  done.   "  Dear  Char- 
•      ^1-    .  .X  xu       ^u     j^^,^  birthday.    God  be  praised  for 

having  brought  him  to  this  his  eigh- 
teenth birthday.    I  have  only  one 
thing  to  pray  for  respecting  him — 
that  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  give  him  the  true  riches, 
preserving  in  him,  and  daily  renewing 
to  him,  that  Holy  Spirit  bestowed 
upon  him  in  his  regeneration  at  his 
baptism.    Lord  remember  us  when 
thou  comest  in  thy  glory  I "  We  know 
not  if  the  object  of  this   parental 
prayer  be  living,  to  receive  with  grate- 
ful heart  the  comfort  and  hope  it  is  so 
well  able  to  convey.    A  young  man 
once  hesitated  to  kneel  down  and  re- 
ceive the  Pope's  blessing,  as  not  being 
of  his  religion.   ^^  Kneel  down,  young 
man,*'  said  his  holiness  mildly ;  "  an 
old  man's  blessing  will  not  hurt  you." 
How  much  more  may  a  young  man 


fyraiseof  havmg  overcome  it,  through 
that  idd  which  he  virtuously  and  re- 
ligiously sought.  Indeed,  we  here 
speak  once  for  all  of  this  happy  state 
of  mind,  which  never  deserted  the 
painter  to  his  dying  hour,  resting  upon 
the  conviction  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  a  religious  trust,  that 
by  domg^  and  by  prayer,  he  should 
perform  it.  We  take,  at  random,  an 
extract  from  his  journal. 

''Johnson  says,  '  When  indolence  onoe 
enters  npon  the  mind,  it  can  scarcely  be 
disposMSsed,  but  by  such  efibrts  as  very 
few  are  willing  to  exert.'  Perhaps  I  may 
be  one  of  the  few.  By  a  close  examina- 
tion of  everything  I  see  and  hear,  I  hope 
to  iaproTe  as  a  painter  and  as  a  man. 

2d.  Went  to in  the  eyening.    My 

hours  were  most  foolishly,  or  rather,  as 
affording  a  lasting  lesson  to  me,  most 
profitably  spent.    3d.  Rose  ill ;  talked 
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rejoioe  in  ckeriflhiBg  as  a  liTiag  inlie- 
ritttioe,  a  perpetnal  keepsake,  racfa  a 
father^s  blessing  as  that   we   have 

2 noted  from  the  journal  of  William 
/Olllns. 

In  one  of  the  above  extracts^  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  religions  conversa- 
tion with  Washington  Allston.  Else- 
where a  more  detiuled  account  of  this 
very  superior  mui  and    painter   is 

f*iven;  and  it  is  stated  that,  nnder 
rovidence,  to  him  was  Mr  Collins 
indebted  for  the  firm  settlement  of  his 
religions  principles.   Speaking  of  him, 
the  anthor  of  the  Memoir  thns  writes: 
^"To  a  profound  and  reflective  intel- 
lect, he  united  an  almost  feminine 
delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of 
beart,  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm 
to  his  conversation,  and  an  unusual 
eloquence  to  his  opinions.*'  The  truth 
of  this  portraiture  we  happen  to  know, 
and  have  not  unfrequently  felt  the 
force  of  the  charm.  Bat  we  add  to  it, 
that  all  this  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  taste  was  shown  by  him  as  a  poet 
— not  that  poetry,  the  poetry  of  ver- 
sification,  was   the  means  through 
which   his  genius   developed   itself. 
There  was  in  him  the  making  of  the 
greatest  painter  of  modem  times.   By 
what  fatality  that  genius  was  debar- 
red    from    putting   out    its   whole 
strength,  we  stay  not  to  inquire.    It 
may  have  felt  the  leaden  weight  of  a 
bodily  infimoity  irremovable ;  certain 
it  is,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  the 
dreams  rather  than  the  performances 
of  his  Art,  and  he  left  perlu^  his 
greatest  work  mifinished.    His  man- 
ner of  working  was  peculiar  to  himsdf ; 
it  rendered   his  pictures  beautifully 
luminous.    We  never  saw  any  work 
of  his,  whether  landscape  or  historical, 
that  had  not  such  a  power  of  fasdna- 
ti<«,  that  the  mind^s  eye  is  on  it  still, 
though   years — many    indeed — ^have 
passed  since  one  has  been  before  ns. 
He  was  truly  a  poetical  painter — ^we 
fear  too  much  so  for  the  unpoetic  age 
in  which  he  came  amongst  us — though, 
to  the  credit  of  onr  Academy,  be  was 
elected  an  Academician  after  his  re- 
turn to  America.    We  remember  him 
well,  when,  though   not   in   stroBg 
health,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
have  his  resemblance  now  before  us 
in  a  small  medallion,  a  plaster  cast, 
sent  to  us  by  a  valued  friend  from 
Boston.    }ji  the  attenuated  features 


we  yet  recognise  the  Washington 
Allston  we  knew ;  aad  this  portrait  is 
still  tme  to  the  descriptive  one  pre- 
sented in  the  Memoir.  We  remember 
an  occasion  in  whidi  Mr  AUston 
skowed  his  good  sense,  and  good  tea* 
per,  in  a  manner  not  eonadered  as 
very  oomnkon  in  his  eomtrymea.  Be 
it  remembered  we  are  speaking  of  so 
many  yean  ago  Hwt  prejudices  of 
those  days  may  be  flMnre  erensable 
than  if  such  wiere  exMbited  in  ovrs. 
The  aneodote  inekdes  two  very  eoat- 
nent  men.  We  mention  not  the  name 
of  the  one  who  committed  tiie  eivor ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  one  of  tiie  highest, 
and  of  Eniopeaii  eelebriiy  as  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher. 

At  a  dinner-party  onrfrlend,  for  so 
we  were  proud  to  call  him,  incav- 
tionsly  smd,  when  something  was  said 
of  Ameriea,  ^^  I  never  knew  bat  one 
American  that  was  a  gentleman,  and 
he  was  a  savage."  AUston,  wiM>  was 
quietly  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  hs 
legs  crossed,  leisurely  vnfolded  them, 
and  slowly  rose,  almost  meekly  say- 
ing, *^  Sir,  I  am  an  American."  We 
w&\  not  add  the  confusion  of  onr 
really  kind-hearted  philosophic  Mend. 
Every  apology  was  gracefoUy  made, 
as  graoefially  accepted;  nor  was  tbe 
enjoyment  of  the  evenhsg  iatemipted 
beyond  tbe  moment.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  Life. 

We  left  onr  artist  with  the  arduous 
duty  before  him  of  providing  for  the 
^^  desolate  family  "  bequeathed  to  liim 
by  his  fiither,  wbo  died  in  Jannaiy 
1612.  What  was  the  oondition  of 
William  Collins,  when  this  great 
thing  was  left  him  to  do,  we  aiay 
jndge  fi*om  the  extract  firam  his  jonroai 
dated  1st  March.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, naiUce  the<piotation  a  Ime  or  two 
above.  17M.  ^'  The  sale  of  1^  Inr- 
niture  taok  place.  Frank  attended, 
and  purchased  my  dear  father's  riog^ 

spectacles,  and  snuff-box 

Mwrch  \bU — ^At  homein  the  morning — 
went  to  visit  my  father's  gravel  3</. 
The  sale  of  tbe  stock  took  plaoe  to- 
day, at  which  the  pictures  I  gave  in 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eredttors  ]nt>- 
duced  £67."  Our  painter  had  pre- 
viously reftised  theofier  of  prepayment 
for  a , picture,  made  him,' as  he  8ays> 
"  most  nobly""  by  Mr  Heathcote,  ever 
after  his  kind  friend ;  but  promised,  if 
in  actual  distress,  he  would  apply  for 
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ftkMaof£20«  He  reAiMd  the  pty- 
mettt  beeanse  tlie  picture  was  not  ^  a 
qnsrter  finished."  At  this  tine  he 
was  rewarded  fiir  his  honest  forbear- 
ance, by  the  sale  of  his  picture  in  the 
gallay.  The  Tmmpeter,  for  which 
he  received  fifty  guineas.  It  puts  one 
in  good  hamour  with  the  world, 
tronblesome  as  it  too  o^n  is,  and 
^oooiy  too,  and  desolate,  as  in  this 
ease  of  the  Gollios  fasuly,  to  know 
that  tbe  imseen  gaiding  hand  of  the 
Angel  of  Charity  is  leading  towards 
the  home  of  the  distressed,  the 
iq^K)inted  good  and  Tirtnons  agent  of 
a  faigfaer  beneficence.  The  hoase  was 
completely  emptied,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  necessity.  In  it  were  yet  the 
widowed  parent,  and  the  two  broth- 
era,  whom  their  kind  friend,  Mrs 
Hand,  foond  taking  their  scanty  meal 
on  an  oM  hox.  She  presented  them 
with  aoch  fnmitnre  as  they  reqniied, 
and  gave  comfort,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more— for  fiueh  kindness  loves 
notsUnt  tothe  bereaved,  in  every  sense, 
snd  afflicted  family.  Mrs  Hand,  as 
it  appears,  continued  to  be  the  kind 
patroness,  for  many  of  our  painter^s 
pictures  were  painted  for  her.  In 
1814,  Collins  was  elected  Associate. 
He  had  worked  his  way  steadily; 
and,  though  encumbered  by  pecuniary 
embamssments,  found  himself  im- 
proving in  his  art,  and  his  talents  ap- 
pfedatod.  He  had  removed  from  his 
incoBTeaaent  hoase  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  to  a  better  one  in  New  Caven- 
dish Street;  after  which  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  which 
led  him  to  that  change  of  style  and 
subject  which  he  nearly,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  almost  exclusively  pursued. 
Yet  was  it  long  ere  he  could  free 
himsalf  from  his  embarrassments. 
Thflj  were  so  pressing  that,  in  1816, 
he  applied  to  that  kind-hearted  friend, 
Sir  T.  F.  Heathcote,  for  a  loan,  to 
present  the  seizure  of  his  goods  for 
taxes.  A  second  time  was  he  obliged 
to  applv  to  the  same  friend,  who 
watched  over  his  interests,  and  did 
not  forget  that  a  first  ofier  had  been 
dediiied  by  the  conscientious  artist. 
His  new  style,  his  pictures  of  coast 
scenery,  however,  told  so  well  upon  the 
potdjc,  that  he  was  elected  Boyal  Aca- 
demician in  1820,  and  deared  hunself 
from  his  difiScnltiee,  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  never  retomed. 


In  1822,  he  went  with  Wilkie— with 
whom,  till  death  separated  them,  he 
maintained  the  strictest  intimacy — ^to 
Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  vi- 
sit of  Geoige  lY.  to  Scotland.  He  did 
not,  howeYor,  return  with  his  friend^ 
having  been  detained  by  matrimonial 
views.  His  marriage— after  some  un- 
comfortable objections  from  his  mo- 
ther, whom  he  revered  as  well  as 
loved  with  a  filial  obedience  —  to 
Miss  Geddes,  took  place  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  Edinburgh.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  is  that  of  entire 
professional  success.  The  mother, 
and  his  brother  Frank,  were  spared 
to  his  affectionate  regards  for  about 
ten  years  after  his  marriage.  It  was 
in  1842  he  first  discovered  the  disease 
which  eventually  terminated  his  life. 

We  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  this 
subject ;  our  review  is  of  the  history 
of  his  Art,  as  seen  through  the  artist 
— ^with  which  disease,  and  even  death, 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  as  they 
exhibit  the  mind  hopeful  and  vivid 
through  the  languor  of  the  one,  and 
the  calm  and  religious  resignation 
with  which  he  submitted  to  the  other, 
not  doubting  the  immortality  of  him- 
self, and,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the 
Art  which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he 
lived. 

We  shall,  for  the  rest  of  this  oar 
notice,  refer  to  such  passages  In  the 
Memoir  as  may  servo  to  elucidate 
modern  art,  with  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  correspondence  between  the 
two  Academicians,  Sir  David  Wilkie 
and  Collins,  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  these  volumes.  There 
was  a  great  similarity  in  their  tastes 
and  opinions.  There  was,  certainly, 
with  these  two  modem  painters,  no 
bigotry  in  favour  of  the  works  of  their 
own  times.  It  was  not  a  fashion  with 
them  to  decry  the  old  masters.  They 
considered  that  our  English  school,  in 
abandoning  the  old  principles  of  art, 
had  gone  entirely  wrong.  We  have 
been  bold  ourselves  to  protest  against 
these  errors  of  modem  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  notions  of  colouring 
which  have  poisoned  the  public  taste. 
In  his  journal  of  1814,  Mr  ColUns 
makes  a  memorandum  to  avoid  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  remembering  the 
advice  given  him  by  Calcott,  who 
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said  "  he  gave  credit  to  the  man  who 
never  reminded  you  of  his  palette." 
He  notes  down,  that  the  negative 
tints  are  the  most  valuable.  *^  They 
are  the  tmmpeters  to  Rembrandt, 
Ostade,Ruy8dale>  Yandervelde,  Van- 
dyke, and  all  the  great  colonrists." 
He  instances  some  of  the  pictures  of 
Su*  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  thus  of 
Titian:  "Titian  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  example.  His  picture  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  has  not  one  positive 
colour  in  it.  The  drapery  of  Adonis, 
although,  to  a  superficial  observer,  a 
red  one,  placed  by  the  side  of  any  of 
our  modem  painters^  red  curtains, 
would  sink  into  nothing;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  reaUy  as  much 
richer,  as  the  painter  was  intellectu- 
ally, compared  with  any  of  the  pre- 
sent day."  A  reviewer  who  should 
write  thus  would  have  the  host  of 
artists  upon  his  back :  we  rejoice  to 
see  wholesome  truth  administered 
from  one  of  their  own  body.  Wilkle 
writes  from  Geneva  in  1827  :  "  We 
affect  at  home  to  despise  the  old 
masters ;  but  by  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  rules,  must  we  hereafter  be 
judged;  and  our  gilt  firames  and 
central  situations  will  avail  us  no- 
thing." He  speaks  of  the  impression 
made  abroad  by  his  picture  of  "The 
Will." 

*^  And  here  let  me  assare  you,  that  if 
the  qualities  of  the  picture  of*  The  Will' 
had  any  share  in  its  advantageous  des- 
tination, those  of  colour  were  quite  the 
opposite  to  what  would  have  fitted  it  for 
our  exhibition.  The  whites,  and  some 
of  the  flesh  tints,  were  too  bright,  and  it 
was  the  rich  and  low  tones  only  that  kept 
it  in  harmony  with  tha  choice  Dutch 
pictures  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
After  seeing  all  the  fine  pictures  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  one  must 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  colour,  if 
not  the  first,  is  at  least  an  essential 
quality  in  painting  ;  it  is  richness  and 
depth  alone  that  can  do  justice  to  the 
material.  Upon  this  'subject,  erery  pre- 
judice with  which  I  left  home  is,  if  any- 
thing, not  only  confirmed,  but  increased. 
What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote,  and 
what  our  friend,  SirGreorge  Beaumont, 
so  often  supported,  was  right ;  and  after 
seeing  what  I  hare  seen,  I  am  not  now  to 
be  talked  out  of  it.  With  us,  as  you 
know,  eyery  young  exhibitor  with  pink, 
white,  and  blue,  thinks  himself  a  colour- 
ist  like  Titian  ;  than  whom,  perhaps,  no 


painter  is  more  misrepresented  and  mison- 
derstood.  I  saw  in  Florence  his  fiimoua 
Venus,  upon  an  easel  with  Kirkup  and 
Wallis  by  me.  This  picture,  so  often 
copied,  and  erery  copy  a  f^esh  mistake, 
is,  what  I  expected  it  to  be,  deep,  yet 
brilliant,  indescribable  in  its  hues,  yet 
simple  beyond  example  in  its  execation 
and  colouring.  Its  flesh,  (oh  how  our 
friends  at  home  would  stare!)  was  m 
simple,  sober,  mized-np  tint,  and  appar- 
ently, like  your  skies,  completed  while 
wet.  No  scratchings,  no  hatchings,  no 
soumblings,  no  multiplicity  of  repetitions, 
no  ultramarine,  lakes,  nor  vermilions, 
and  not  eren  a  mark  of  the  brush  visible ; 
all  seems  melted  into  the  fat  and  glow- 
ing mass;  solid,  yet  transparent — giving^ 
the  nearest  approach  to  life  that  the 
painter's  art  has  yet  reached.  This 
picture  is,  perhaps,  defective  in  its  ar- 
rangement, but,  in  painting,  quite  ad- 
mirable. Now,  oan*nothing  like  this  erer 
be  done  again!  Is  such  toning  really 
not  to  be  reproduced !  I  wish  to  beliere 
the  talent  exists,  and  am  sure  the  ma- 
terid  exists.  But  we  have  now  got 
another  system— H>ur  criterion  of  judging 
is  changed  ;  we  prefer  something  else,  or, 
what  is  stUl  more  blinding,  there  is  a 
something  else  that  we  mistake  for  it." 

Ag«n,— 

^Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  say 
that  water-coloured  drawings  had  tainted 
our  exhibitions.  I  have  obserred, 
throughout  my  travels,  this  diiferenee 
between  the  pictures  of  the  present  day 
and  the  old  masters,  that  they  are  noTer 
found  in  the  same  room,  and  seldom  in 
the  same  gallery  ;  collectors  nerer  place 
them  together,  and  uiists  are  contented 
with  the  exclusion,"  &c. 

Agam,— 

*^  You  are  sure  now  to  get  fhll  employ- 
ment ;  but,  for  the  future,  compete  with 
the  old  masters  ;  beside  whom  Modem 
Art  is  generally  poor  in  the  lights,  and 
opaque  in  the  shadows.  From  ii4iat  I 
hare  seen  of  letters,  and  heard  ttovk  eye- 
witnesses, I  can  form  in  my  own  mind 
the  whole  of  the  exhibition,— it  remains 
unchanged.  You  mention  some  friends 
who  \ate  net  fallen  off.  This  is  so  far 
good  for  themselyes,  but  what  must  It  be 
for  the  exhibition ! " 

In  a  letter  to  Su*  David  Wilkie, 
April  1828,  Collins  thus  complains 
that  his  opinions  were  overborne  at 
Somerset  House : — *^  What  a  wretched 
thing  it  is  to  find  that,  the  more  fit  one 
may  become  for  the  society  of  the  old 
masters,  the  more  one  suffers  in  the 
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compaDy  of  tbe  new."  Again :  "  Were 
it  not  now  for  tbe  support  afforded  by 
a  reference  to  tbe  National  Gallery, 
and  the  occasional  exbibition  of  old 
pictores  in  tbis  country,  tbe  manufac- 
ture of  any  colour  deeper  tban  crome 
must  baye  been  abandoned." 

Sir  David  Wilkie  takes  up  tbe 
lament  again,  in  a  letter  from  Spain  in 
1828  :— 

'^Witb  some  of  mj  kindest  ftiends, 
indeed^  mach  of  what  I  hare  seen  would 
produce  between  us  an  influence  like  the 
apple  of  discord ;  and  if  some  of  our 
youths,  with  less  matured  minds  than 
they — while  I  write  this  with  one  hand, 
fancy  me  covering  my  face  with  the  other 
— should  renture  across  the  Bidassoa, 
what  a  conflict  in  testimony  there  would 
be !  The  spiritual  Velasquez,  whose 
principle  and  practice  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence 80  justly  calls  the  true  philosophy 
of  arty  would  be  rendered  with  all  the 
dash  and  splash  that  tongue,  pen,  or 
pencil,  is  capable  of;  while  the  simple 
Hurillo,  perhaps  despised  like  Goldsmith 
for  his  very  excellence,  would  have  his 
Correggio-like  tones  transposed  into  the 
flowery  gandiness  of  a  coloured  print. 
Eren  the  glorious  Titian,  in  this  last 
stronghold,  where  his  rirgin  surface  will 
probably  remain  the  longest  Untouched, 
might  have  his  Apotheosis  and  his  Last 
Sapper  dressed  up  according  to  the  newest 
Tersion  of  blues,  pinks,  and  yellows, 
adapted  to  the  supposed  taste  of  the  pic- 
tnre^seeing  public. 

**  Bat  ^e  system  that  we  deprecate  is, 
after  all,  not  confined  to  our  own  school. 
Lneea  Giordano  and  Tiepolo  have  tried  it 
with  sufficient  talent  and  4el<it,  to  prove 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  (the  prin- 
ciple being  wrong)  can  be  a  warrant  for 
its  success." 

Again,— 

**  I  shall  have  to  refVesh  my  memory^ 
liowever,  in  the  extraordinary  styles  of 
the  English  school,  and  to  know  what 
disposition  of  crome,lake,and  ultramarine 
eoloar  is  the  go  for  the  next  season  among 
the  exhibitors." 

We  have  made  these  extracts,  it 
may  be  thought  by  some  maliciously, 
and  may  be  taxed  with  a  wish  to 
decry  British  art.  We  would  decry 
bad  taste — corrupting  as  well  as  cor- 
mpted  taste — and  cannot  do  tbe  work 
better  than*  by  bringing  tbe  evidence 
of  Britisfa  painters  of  eminence  to  bear 
a^aiiiat  their  innovating  brethren. 

The  fact  is,  gaudy  colouring  is  a  sheer 
vnlgarity.  Vulgar  people  display  it  in 
tbeir  dress ;  persons  of  sense  avoid  it. 
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If  it  be  the  criterion  of  the  gentle 
class  of  well-dressed  persons,  that  you 
shall  never  remember  what  they  wore, 
there  should  be  equally  such  a  crite- 
rion in  good  pictures.  The  impres- 
sion of  good  colouring  should  be  idl : 
to  particularise  glaring  raw  colours  is 
to  condemn,  and  to  stamp  the  produc- 
tion with  the  indelible  *^  mark  of  the 
beast " — vulgarity. 

It  happened  to  ourselves,  some  short 
time  ^nce,  to  come  disgusted  from  an 
exbibition.  Our  eyes  sought  relief. 
It  will  scarcely  be  imaguaed  where  we 
found  it — in  looking  Into  all  tbe  cloth 
shops  on  both  sides  Regent  Street. 
The  sober  colours,  ail  negative,  not 
one  that  we  could  call  positively  blue, 
or  red,  or  yellow,  together  with  the 
unassuming  woollen  texture,  set  off 
occasionally  with  rich  velvet,  was  a 
true  gratification— and  we  reiilly  be- 
lieve the  modem  artist,  who  baa  gone 
into  the  absurd  extreme,  may,  by 
following  our  example,  recover  bis 
eyesight  and  improve  his  palette. 

Great  distinctions  have  been  made 
between  the  talent  for  colour  and  that 
for  form.  We  are  sceptical  as  to  their 
entire  separability.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  bad 
colourist,  whoso  design  and  whose 
knowledge  of  form  did  much  for  him. 
Genius  is  not  blind ;  it  sees  accurately 
and  appropriately,  and  is  sure  in  some 
way  to  give  tbe  hue  of  the  mind  with- 
in. We  are  struck  with  a  passage 
wherein  Sir  David  Wilkie  seems  to 
state  tbis  view,  at  least  with  regard  to 
one  great  man,  whose  colouring  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  extolled. 
Tbe  sublime  of  his  form  may  have 
overpowered  it.  Speaking  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  says — ^^As  a  colourist, 

rM>ple  seem  to  apologise  for  him,  but 
assure  you  quite  unnecessarily;  be 
is  always  appropriate,  never  offends, 
and,  in  many  parts,  is  as  fine  as 
Titian  or  Correggio.  Broken  tints, 
with  most  agi'eeable  arrangement  and 
harmony,  with  all  tbe  suavity  of  rich- 
ness and  tone  that  wo  are  accustomed 
to  exact  from  the  Venetians,  seem 
quite  familiar  with  him ;  and,  high  as 
his  other  qualities  are  for  composition 
and  mental  intelliffence,  bis  colouring 
rather  adds  than  detracts  from  them.** 
Wilkie*s  clear  good  sense  always  finds 
fit  expression.  How  simply  and  un- 
affectedly be   always   wrote  I      His 
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letters  are  admirable,  and  would 
gain  him  a  reputation,  had  he  not 
obtained  so  high  a  one  as  a  painter. 
And  in  this  place,  we  nevertheless 
venture  to  notice  a  mistaken  view  of 
art,  in  one  respect,  which  it  is  sur- 
prising so  reflecting  and  intelligent  a 
man  should  have  fallen  into.  We 
And  it  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  as 
we  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  a 
letter,  we  think  addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  We  allude  to  his  notion 
that,  to  paint  Scripture  subjects  duly, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  make  studies  on 
the  spot.  Certainly,  should  we  judge 
from  the  sketches  made,  the  theory 
was  condemned  in  the  first  practice. 
We  remember  he  discussed  the  point 
of  Eastern  manners,  if  figures  should 
sit  or  stand ;  and  other  matters, 
which  a  sound  view  of  the  nature  of 
sacred  subjects  would  have  prevented 
his  entertaining.  Time,  distance,  the 
very  dispersion  of  the  people,  and  the 
universality  that  had  enveloped  the 
sacred  history,  had  taken  from  it  its 
peculiarity,  its  too  prominent  por- 
traiture ;  and  had  assimilated  to  it  all 
nations,  all  mankind — their  feelings, 
manners,  and  even  prejudices.  For 
the  painter^s  art,  it  was  an  ideal  truth 
— the  greatest  of  all  truths,  as  of  the 
wider  embrace.  Wilkie  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  opinions  of  Collins  in 
this  respect;  for  we  find  him  encourag- 
ing the  idea  of  the  impl'ovement  he 
would  derive  from  this  Eastern  jour- 
neys from  his  sketches  on  the  spot ; 
and  he  refers  in  a  note  to  a  curious 
passage,  in  which  Sir  David  Wilkie 
makes  a  singular  remark  upon  Rem- 
brandt. We  give  here  the  note.  This 
refers  to  the  following  observation  in 
Sir  D,  Wilkie's  letter:—"  The  painter 
who  has  most  truly  given  ns  an 
Eastern  people  is  Rembrandt.  The 
Scripture  subjects  of  Rembrandt  are 
recalled  to  us  at  every  turn  by  what 
we  see  before  us ;  and  this  anticipating 
power  of  rendering  what  he  never 
could  have  seen,  raises  the  great 
painter  of  Amsterdam  even  higher 
than  we  had  thought  him."  We 
suspect  it  is  because  Rembrandt  bad 
not  seen  that  be  was  most  sure;  and 
that  it  was  the  feeling  of  pervading 
mystery  that  Rembrandt  painted,  and 
which  Wilkie  felt,  that  conveyed  the 
truth,  which,  in  a  moment  of  such 


feeling,  Sir  David  fancied  to  arise 
from  actual  resemblances,  perhaps 
scarcely  existing. 

The  diaries  of  the  two  friends  show 
a  resemblance  in  their  manner  of 
working,  at  least  before  Sir  David 
imitated  the  Spanish  and  Italiaii  mas- 
ters. Even  then,  the  breadth  and  power 
of  colour  which  he  so  much  admuned, 
and  in  part  so  successfully  achieved, 
was  not  without  a  mixture  of  his  pre- 
vious minute  and  laborious  manner. 
This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  faces 
— we  would  instance  his  picture  of 
Columbus,  so  rich  in  the  general  tone, 
and  so  broad,  and  of  such  free  execu- 
tion, excepting  in  the  heads.  They 
required  the  broad  simplicity  of  a 
Sebastian  del  Piombo;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  worked  up  into  a  mul- 
titude of  pinched  parts,  and  some  of 
the  tints  are  laid  in  in  a  streaky  man- 
ner not  agreeable.  The  diaries  of 
both  tell  the  hours  of  toil  bestowed 
upon  parts  of  pictures  which  would 
have  been  better  had  they  been,  not 
less  carefully,  but  more  freely  exe- 
cuted. It  is  here  we  would  lay  some 
stress  on  the  importance  of  execution, 
its  vast  superiority  over  finish.  It  is 
so  much  more  true  to  nature,  whose 
great  characteristic,  whether  in  land- 
scape or  figures,  is  the  entire  abeence 
of  labour ;  which,  in  fact,  is  punfal 
to  the  mind,  as  showing  an  efibrt 
that  the  great  original  never  ex- 
hibits. On  one  occasion.  Sir  William 
Beechey  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  time  spent  by  Collins  upon  his 
pictures,  and  remarked  that  Yandcr- 
velde  must  have  painted  with  ease  a 
fine  picture  in  two  days.  It  has  been 
said  of  that  great  master  of  his  art  in 
landscape,  Gaspar  Poassin,  that  he 
frequently  painted  a  good-sized  pic- 
ture, figures  and  all,  in  a  day.  Col- 
lins himself  says— "  Although  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion,  I 
think  Vandervelde,  as  well  as  many 
finished  painters  of  the  Dutch  school, 
preserved  the  spurit  of  their  work  by 
painting  much  faster  than  most  people 
seem  aware  of;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  my  own  pictures  would  be  better 
were  they  done  with  less  timidity  and 
anxiety,  as  nothing  can  replace  the 
want  of  that  vigour  andfreshness  wbidi 
things  being  done  quickly  (with  a  con- 
stant reference  to  nature)  necessarily 
produces."  Let  any  painter  who  wonld 
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seek  conviction  on  this  point,  look 
carefully  at  the  execution  of  the 
VelasqneE,  The  Boar  Hunt,  in 
the  National  Gallery.  The  man 
mounting  the  dun  horse  seems  to 
haye  been  painted  in  ere  he  could  have 
reached  the  saddle;  and  how  won- 
dronaly  life-like  are  the  dogs !  There  is 
no  flippant  display  of  hair- handling — 
but  we  want  nothing ;  they  are  as  if 
**  done  to  the  life"  at  the  moment  of 
their  breathing.  Sir  David  Wilkie 
knew  and  estimated  this  power  of 
Velasquez,  but  his  earlier  practice 
impeded  him  in  his  attempt  to  attain 
it.  There  was  no  more  rapid  painter 
in  the  history  of  art  than  Tintoretto. 
Collins  bears  witness  to  the  power  of 
his  hand.  When  at  Venice  he  visited 
the  great  room  in  the  Scuola  de  San 
Rocco,  and  ^^  beheld  the  light  from 
without  falling  soft  and  sober  upon 
the  wall,  along  which  Tintoretto's 
immense  composition  (the  Crucifixion) 
extended.  Thus  seen,  this  outline 
illnstration  of  the  Divine  Tragedy  of 
Calvary  assumed  its  grandest  and 
high^t  aspect ;  it  appeared  to  strike 
the  painter  speechless  as  he  looked  at 
it.  For  some  time  he  and  his  com- 
panion believed  themselves  to  be  the 
only  occupants  of  the  room  ;  but  a 
half-suppressed  sob,  suddenly  audible 
from  its  lower  and  darker  extremity, 
informed  them  that  they  were  not 
alone.  It  proceeded  from  an  old  man, 
dressed  in  the  worn  rusty  cassock  of 
the  lower  order  of  Italian  country 
curates,  who  was  standing  before  the 
picture  with  his  wan  hands  clasped 
over  his  breast,  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  fixed  immov- 
ably on  the  majestic  composition  be- 
fore him.  He  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  any  one  was 
looking  at  the  picture  but  himself; 
and  Mr  Collins  and  his  companion, 
on  quitting  the  room,  left  him  in  the 
santie  position  in  which  they  had  dis- 
covered him."  That  Collins'  mind 
was  alive  to  the  great  broad  style,  we 
clearly  see  in  many  passages  of  his 
letters.  The  English  school  of  por- 
trait has  been  in  most  of  our  worlu  an 
art  lauded  as  superior  to  any  other  of 
^^7  <^;  but  our  estimable  painter 
passes  by  its  dexterity,  its  flashiness, 
and  its  many- coloured  lights,  to  fasten 
upon  the  broad,  distinct,  forcible 
mannerof Seb.  delPiombo.  **  Surely," 


says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir 
David,  *^  portndt-painting  may  be- 
come more  like  what  it  was  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  be  more 
original  than  it  now  is.  Do  you  re- 
collect that  magnificent  picture  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  the  Doria 
palace?  It  is  the  portrait  of  an 
admiral — a  distinguished  person  at 
that  time.  I  can  never  forget  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  mentioned  it  to 
you  before ;  but  I  am  so  impressed 
with  it,  that  were  I  ten  years  younger 
I  would  turn  portrait-painter,  and 
ride  in  my  one-horse  carriage.''  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  painters  of 
portrait  would  do  well  to  study  a  pic- 
ture in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  by 
the  same  master. 

We  should  be  great  in  portrait- 
painting,  perhaps,  Uf  we  would  some- 
what lower  our  scale  of  colouring.  We 
are  too  light,  too  white,  to  be  brilli- 
ant and  simple — ^a  scale  which  forces 
upon  the  painter  a  minute  search  for 
innumerable  tints  and  subdivisions, 
which  the  passing  observer  never  sees 
in  nature  but  in  their  effects  when 
blended  in  in  one  free  luminous 
breadth.  Who  can  forget,  who  has 
once  seen,  the  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court  ?  Wo  do 
not  think,  however,  that  successful 
portrait-painting  would  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  Collins.  To  catch 
character  as  well  as  features  requires 
a  sure  and  rapid  hand.  The  whole 
process  of  Collins  was  a  tedious  one. 
Every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  was 
absorbed  in  his  task,  the  narrator  tells 
us,  from  the  moment  he  sat  down  be- 
fore his  easel.  He  seldom  spoke,  nor 
could  he  attend  to  others ;  even  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  own  family  dis- 
turbed him.  We  learn  that  he  finished 
80  highly  that  parts  were  '^  laboured 
and  relaboured.*'  This  defect  (for  de- 
fect we  believe  it  to  be)  arose  probably 
from  the  habit  of  stippling,  in  mend- 
ing pictures  for  his  father.  It  is  not 
the  method  of  working  of  a  certain 
and  powerful  genius.  A  great  love  of 
art,  correct  observation,  and  nice  taste, 
without  the  more  potent  stimulus  of 
an  impetuous  genius,  will  make  a  very 
pleasing  artist — but  he  must  not  at- 
tempt high  things.  Our  amiable,  sen- 
sible Collins  adopted  a  class  of  sub- 
jects which  suited  his  talents,  and 
with  which  his  whole  mind  was  in 
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sympathy.     He  will,  therefore,  ever 
be  esteemed  as  an  ornament  of  the 
British  school.     It  may  have  been 
that  there  was  a  slowness  natural  to 
him — we  have  noticed  it  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  many  very  able  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions. They  will  take  twice  the  time 
more  common  people  would  require  to 
do  every- day  and   simplest  things. 
Their   dressing,    their   undressing — 
whatever  they  set  about— even  their 
telling  a  story,  all  is  a  long  process. 
Whence  is  this  ?  It  is  certainly  of 
importance  to  check  this  habit  in  early 
life,  but  in  no  one  more  than  the 
artist,  for  <trs  longa,  vita  bretns  est.  By 
acquiring    rapidity    with    certainty, 
more  is  not  only  done,  but  is  better 
done.     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark  upon  the  erroneous  mode  com- 
monly adopted  of  teaching  the  art. 
The  learner  is  put  to  draw  minutely, 
and  with  a  cramped  hand ;  whereas 
the  first  thing  to  acquire  should  be  a 
power  of  hand,  the  eye  directing  it, 
not  to  particulars,  but  to  generals,  to 
draw  the  whole  form  before  the  parts, 
which  should  always  be  done  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  possible,  that  the 
greater  freedom  may  accompany  the 
greater  truth.    We  would  recommend 
parents,  therefore,  who   wish    their 
children  to  learn  to  draw,  to  put  be- 
fore them  (and  make  them  stand  to 
the  work)  a  large  board,  and  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick, 
and  let  them  thus  first  outline  freely 
any  object  they  please — ^if  from  nature, 
the  better.  They  will  thus  learn  to  see 
as  well  as  to  execute.    And  be  this 
observed — that  no  one  beginning  mi- 
nutely will  ever  acquire  freedom ;  but 
the  one  whose  beginning  is  large  and 
free,  will  be  able  to  draw  very  mi- 
nutely if  he  pleases.    Many  a  painter 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  had  as  much 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn. 

**Mr  Collins,**  says  his  biographer, 
'^animated  by  the  example  of  die  sreat 
painters  who  had  ffone  before  him — 
of  Rembrandt  and  Hogarth  especially 
— turned  his  attention  to  that  all- 
powerful  engine  of  pictorial  fame — the 
graver.  The  branch  of  engraving  he 
selected  was  *  etching.*  It  is  a  very 
fascinating  art,  and,  giving  always  the 
precise  touch  of  the  artist,  is  a  kind  of 
autograph  of  his  genius.'*  His  biogra- 
pher is  wrong  in  speaking  of  etching  as 
a  branch  of  engraving,    Rembrandt 


was  the  prince  of  etchers — ^Hogarth  an 
engraver.  The  graver  is  only  partially 
used  to  mend  etching,  but  good 
etchers  do  not  touch  it. 

As  there  is  now  going  on  a  little 
warfare  with  our  Royal  Academy, 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  its 
members  to  the  care  of  the  national 
collection,  the  injury  to  the  pictures, 
&c.  &c.,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  part 
taken  by  Mr  Collins  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery. 
In  1825  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  strenuously  urging  upon  the 
government,  (after  descanting  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  national  coUection 
of  the  old  masters,)  that  the  guardian- 
ship of  this  public  property  should  be 
intrusted  to  members  of  the  Academy. 
It  was  not  very  becoming  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  picture-d^ers,  con- 
sidering his  own  early  doings ;  but  we 
doubt  if  his  assumption  be  well 
founded — that  the  artist  must  be  the 
best  jud^e,  either  of  the  merit  or  of 
the  genmneness  of  old  pictures.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  our  artists  have 
generally,  as  it  has  been  shown  was 
the  opinion  of  Collins  and  of  Wilkie, 
deserted  the  principles  established 
by  the  old  masters,  and  gone  al- 
together in  a  contrary  direction,  it 
may  not  be  surprising  if  the  world 
demur  to  their  decisions;  and  cer« 
tainly  persons  out  of  the  profession, 
most  conversant  with  art,  have  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  judgment  of 
those  who  labour  in  it,  in  their  own 
peculiar  way — a  way  often  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  practice  of  the  old 
masters.  ^^  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,**  says  Mr  Collins,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  ^^  that  artists  of  the 
lowest  rank  have  always  been  found 
most  ready  and  eager  to  disparage  the 
works  of  the  old  masters."  Much  as 
we  venerate  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  we  do  not  think  it  quite 
honest  to  praise  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  elder  schools. 

*'  In  our  own  times,**  says  the  let- 
ter, *^  no  better  instance  of  the  success 
of  a  patient  investigation  of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  can  be  adduced 
than  that  of  our  countryman.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  with  the  most 
glorious  success,  added  to  their  techni- 
cal excellencies  a  sentiment,  character, 
and  grace,  not  always  to  be  found  in 
their  works.'*    We  extremely  dislike 
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this  mode  of  tickling  and  flattering 
our  English  school,  and  onr  own 
times — ^*'Amicfi8  Plato — magis  arnica 
VeritasJ'^  Sir  Joshua  did  not  add 
what  the  earlier  painters  had  not ;  and 
Wilkie  and  Collins,  at  least,  had  felt  the 
power  of  ^^  sentiment,  character,  and 
grace,''  in  their  works.  The  value  of 
an  avoidance  of  all  that  commonly 
goes  under  the  name  of  humbug,  in 
speakiug  of  works  of  art,  is  shown 
in  the  following  passages  of  Mr 
Coilins's  diarj.  *^  Some  time  since 
I  praised,  from  charitable  and  opposi- 
tion motives,  a  certain  picture,  cer- 
tainly much  more  than  it  deserved. 
I  was  told  the  other  day,  by  an  in- 
ferior artist,  that  he  did  not  much 
value  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  so 
mnch  deceived  him." 

We  know  not  if  the  charitable  mo- 
tive were  benevolence  to  the  painter, 
or  if  the  work  was  a  charitable  con- 
tribution to  some  Vanity  Fair  for 
prizes  or  other  purposes,  where  mag- 
nifying falsehoods  pass  for  infinitely 
more  than  they  are  worth  ;  and  poor 
artists'  pNOckets  are  picked,  through 
the  unpaid-for  works  of  their  hands, 
to  the  glorification  of  irresistible  and 
exacting  benefactresses,  though  small 
givers,  which  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
somewhere  in  one  of  Sydney  Smith's 
sermons — ^'Benevolence  is  common 
to  mankind.  A  never  sees  B  in  dis- 
tress, but  he  wishes  C  to  relieve  him." 

To  revert,  however,  to  this  subject 
of  the  ISTational  Gallery,  and  the  sup- 
posed injury  done  to  the  pictures.  The 
attack  upon  Mr  Eastlake  is  quite  un-«' 
warrantable.  He  has  now  no  official 
situation  in  the  Gallery.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  pictures,  and  those 
supposed  to  have  been  injured  by  clean- 
ing, and  are  utterly  incredulous  as  to 
the  charge.  The  Velasquez,  about  the 
purchase  of  which  a  curious  story  is 
Cold,  had  been  injured  before  it  came 
into  the  gallery.  "Peace  and  War,  "not 
being  all  original,  and  not  a  very  good 
picture,  although  some  portions  are 
well  painted,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  if  it 
has  or  has  not  been  injured ;  nor  is  it 
of  very  much  consequence.  Cuyp  did 
not  glaze  much,  and  painted  with  a 
fall  pencil,  and  it  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  suflTer  in  the  cleaning.  Before 
it  underwent  this  process,  we  always 
thought  the  sky  weak,  and  showing 
some  pink  tints  not  usual  with  the 


master:  those  tints  are  now  more 
conspicuous,  and  we  are  still  inclined 
to  think  the  sky  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  has  been  injured. 
We  know  that  many  who  like  this 
kind  of  subjects,  and  are  well  versed  in 
the  schools,  think  it  improved. 

But  if  the  writer  of  these  attacks  be 
so  consummate  a  connoisseur,  why  has 
he  not,  with  a  due  severity,  spoken  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  before  the  time  of 
Mr  Eastlake  —  injuries  which  are 
doing  now  a  conthiuous  mischief  ?  Wo 
see  it  progressing ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  cleaning,  as  it  will  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  will  daily  become 
also  more  difficult.  We  mean  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  these  pictures,  and 
upon  other  collections  intrusted  to  the 
same  hands,  by  the  deteriorating  pro- 
cess of  varnishing  with  a  mixture  of 
boiled  oil  and  varnish.  It  matters 
not  how  small  a  quantity  of  this  boiled 
oil  be  used  with  the  mastic — ^a  varnish 
made  with  tm*pentine,  never  quite 
hard,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  every 
change  of  atmosphere :  the  two  mate- 
rials are  as  poison  to  each  other,  and 
a  deadly  poison  to  the  pictures  on 
which  they  are  laid.  The  pictures, 
once  brilliant,  become  homy,  opaque, 
with  a  dirty  stain  over  the  whole 
surface.  We  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  this  vile  practice  first  be- 
came a  fashion,  a  picture  painted  by 
Bird,  R.A.,  was  varnished  over  with 
mastic,  having  a  portion  of  boiled  oil 
in  it.  Hie  picture,  when  retarned 
from  the  exhibition,  was  in  a  lament- 
able state :  there  was  quite  a  coat  of 
brown  discolouring  stuff,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  with  great 
labour,  risk,  and  not  without  damage. 
We  have  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
this  vile  practice  has  been  resumed 
since  Mr  Eastlake  has  left  the  Gal- 
lery ;  for,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
the  pictures  are  greatly  deteriorated 
and  browned.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
fact,  and  thinks  these  stained  pictures 
pure,  let  him  examine  the  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  Mercury  and  the  Wood- 
man, and  be  cannot  fail  seeing  what 
we  mean.  We  do  not  assert  that  this 
staining  process  had  not  been  applied 
to  that  picture  before  it  came  into  the 
Gallery  ;  it  certainly  had,  and  the 
picture  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  day. 
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For  oar  own  part,  we  regret  that 
Mr  Eastlake  has  rclinqaished  the 
superintendence  of  the  Gallery,  be- 
cause he  has  with  so  much  pains 
accumulated  facts  in  his  works  on  art 
regarding  the  preservation  of  pictures, 
that  we  believe  his  advice  would  be 
most  sound.  To  the  reader  careful  in 
this  matter,  we  would  refer  to  the 
notices  respecting  the  ^*  Olio  d^Abezzo*' 
In  Mr  Eastlake's  Materiakfor  a  Uis^ 
tory  of  Oil  Painting, 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  attack  on 
the  Academy  to  which  we  entirely 
subscribe  :-— the  kind  of  ^*  begg-ar's 
petition  "  favour  and  interest-hunting, 
which  it  is  too  notorious  the  Academi- 
cians require  of  their  candidates.  This 
Is  unworthy  both  the  candidates  and 
the  electors  ;  and,  not  without  reason, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  elec- 
tions have  given  little  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  is 
to  be  mended.  If  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians will  look  rightly  to  the  dignity 
of  their  own  position,  to  their  effi- 
ciency, and  the  real  advancement  of 
British  Art,  over  which  the  trust  placed 
in  them  naturally  gives  them  so  great 
an  influence,  they  will  let  it  clearly  be 
understood  that  henceforth  there  is  to 
be  no  petitioning  whatever,  and  that  a 
candidate  known  to  attempt  undue 
seeking  would  be  considered  disqua- 
lified. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee are  put  forth  in  the  Memoir 
in  a  forcible,  although  ridiculous  and 
amusing  way,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  protest  from  an  offended  amateur, 
the  grounds  of  whose  better  expecta- 
tions are  not  of  the  purest  kind,  con- 
sidering that  he  admits  that  he  Is 
^*  fully  sensible  how  little  there  is  of 
real  value  in  my  feeble  attempts;" 
though,  in  the  moment  of  a  vain  fancy, 
he  had  recounted  that  **  Mr—,  Mr—-, 
Mr  — 9  &c.,  have  all  of  thenr,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press to  me  their  approbation,  nay, 
even  their  praise,  and  they  are  not 
men  to  flatter," — which  latter  portion 
of  the  sentence  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  inferior  artist,  who  said  he  could 
not  value  much  the  opinion  of  one 
who  had  so  deceived  him,  and  which 
we  repeat  for  the  lesson  of  honest 
dealing  and  honest  speaking  which  it 
inculcates.  But  the  amusing  part  of 
the  claim  of  this  offended  amateur  is, 


that,  although  he  knew  his  works  to 
be  ^^  feeble  attempts,"  he  had  actually 
purchased  picturesof  the  Academicians, 
and  given  them  commissions;  and  naive- 
ly, if  not  quite  generously,  be  reminds 
them  of  his  charity  to  one  of  their 

members.  "  Mr ,  if  I  mistake  not, 

will  not  be  found  backward  in  making 
yon  acquainted,  if  required,  with  the 
terms  on  which,  some  years  ago,  I 
gave  him  a  commission,  at  a  time 
when,  as  I  was  informed,  his  finances 
were  low,  his  spirits  depressed,  and 
family  afflictions  pressed  heavily  on 

his  mind.    Mr ,  too,  has  shared 

of  my  purse."  If  Mr  So-and-so  should 
chance  to  have  been  under  even  very 
severe  affliction  at  the  time  of  his  fii^t 
seeing  this  letter,  there  could  be  no 
medicine  more  likely  to  give  him  tem- 
porary relief,  and  even  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  laugh,  than  this  very  original 
amateur. 

We  love  dogs,  as  we  love  art— who 
does  not?  To  connect  the  two  loves 
into  one  full  sensation  of  happiness, 
we  have  named  one  of  our  own  Brush, 
that  we  may  look  upon  him  with  the 

/more  brotherly  feeling.  A  delightful 
anecdote  is  told  in  the  Memoir,  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  our  painter,  called 
Prinny :  he  used  to  sit  in  any  attitude 
it  pleased  his  master  to  place  him  in. 
The  painter  had  not  a  better  sitter. 
He  is  in  many  of  his  pictures.  He 
never  moved  from  his  position  until 
ordered.  ^*  On  one  occasion  his  ex- 
traordinary integrity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  was  thus  pleasantly 
exemplified.  My  father  had  placed 
him  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs— his 
fore- legs  on  the  rails  of  one,  and  his 
hind-legs  on  the  rails  of  the  other — 
and  in  this  rather  arduous  position 
had  painted  fh>m  him  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  afriend  was  announced 
as  waiting  for  him  in  another  apart- 
ment. Particularly  desirous  of  seeing 
this  visitor  immediately,  the  painter 
hurried  from  the  room,  entirely  for- 
getting to  tell  *'  Prinny'  to  get  down ; 
and  remained  in  conversation  with  his 
friend  for  full  half-an-hour.  On  re- 
turning to  his  study,  the  first  object 
that  greeted  him  was  poor  ^  Prinny^ 
standing  on  his  *  bad  eminence,'  ex- 
actly in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  left,  trembling  with  fatigue,  and 
occasionally  venting  his  anguish  and 
distress  in  a  low  piteous  moan,  but  not 
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moving  a  limb,  or  ventiiriiig  even  to 
turn  his  bead.  Not  having  received 
the  usual  signal,  he  had  never  once 
attempted  to  get  down,  but  had  re- 
main^ *■  sitting'  hard,  with  nobody  to 
paint  him,  during  the  long  half-hour 
that  had  delayed  his  master's  return." 
We  hope  and  believe  that  this  good 
creature  somehow  or  other  thought  he 
was  himself  doing  some  of  the  work 
of  the  picture,  and  great,  therefore, 
was  his  merit ;  for  to  think  he  was 
doing  a  portion  of  one  of  CoUins's  pic- 
tares  was  enough  *^  to  turn*'  any  dog's 
bead — yet  it  seems  nothing  turned 
bis.  We  would  recommend  breeders 
to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  thus, 
among  a  certain  class  of  ^*  sportsmen 
in  Uie  field,"  sitters  will  be  as  much 
sought  for  as  setters. 

The  Memoirs  are  not  very  full  of 
anecdote.  We  have  treated  so  largely 
of  the  artistic  portion,  that  we  wUl 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  profes- 
sional detail,  by  closing  this  paper 
with  two  extracts— characteristic  of  a 
Tery  great  man — now  not  unknown, 
and  of  a  very  little  one,  not  very  much 
worth  knowing.  When  Wilkie  and 
Collins  were  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  time 
of  the  king's  visit,  their  letters  of  re- 
commendation obtained  for  them  all 
they  could  desire  of  society. 

**  Wilkie  forgot  his  diseretion  in  a  *  new 
akj-blno  coat/ and  caroused  innocently 
with  the  rest,  when  the  mirthful  dinner 
closed,  in  gastronomic  trinmph,  the  bust- 
ling day.  At  one  of  these  parties  at  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  Wilkie  and  Collins  beheld 
the  appearance  of  the  author  of  Waverley 
m  a  new  character.  When  the  table  was 
cleared  after  dinner,  Sir  Walter,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  loyalty  and  hospitality, 
volunteered  to  sing  his  own  song,  '  Carle 
now  the  King's  come.'  The  whole  com- 
pany gave  the  chorus;  and  their  host,  re- 
gardleBB  alike  of  his  lameness  and  his 
dignity,  sprang  np,uid  calling  upon  every 
body  to  join  hands,  made  his  guests  dance 
with  him  round  the  table  to  the  measure 
of  the  tune.  The  eifect  of  this  latter  ex- 
ercise, indulged  in  by  a  set  of  performers, 
all  more  or  less  illustrious  in  the  world's 
eye — and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  of  in- 
tensely anti-saltatory  habits — would  defjr 
the  pen  of  a  Rabelus,  or  the  pencil  of  a 
Hogarth.  It  was  enough,  considering  the 
nature  and  locality  of  the  ceremony,  to 
hmve  brought  back  to  earth  the  apparition 
of  John  Knox  himself." 

Thus  having  the  fear  of  John  Knox 
before  our  eyes,  and  not  having  any 


fancy  to  detain  the  apparition,  wo 
hasten  to  the  other  anecdote,  to  intro- 
duce a  personage  most  likely  to  give 
the  ghost  perfect  satisfaction,  and  to 
lay  him.  Mr  Collins,  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland,  visited  Shetland,  where 
he  met  with  strange  and  not  uncon- 
vivial  sodety. 

**  Three  Scotch  gentlemen,  wondrously 
Buccessfhl  in  extracting  amusement  from 
all  that  passed  around  them;  a  pedestrian 
traveller  who  had  walked  half  over 
Europe,  and  whose  manners  and  conver- 
sation  were  by  no  means  of  the  sanest 
order  ;  two  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  both 
intelligent,  gentleman-like  men,  and  two 
French  officers,  whose  vessel  was  anchored 
for  a  short  time  in  the  harbour,  who  spoke 
no  English,  and  who  smoked  all  day, 
were  among  the  more  regular  attendants 

in  the  'general  assembly' room 

The  great  centre  of  the  hilarity  was  the 
eccentric  pedestrian;  who  one  day  insisted 
on  settling  off-hand  the  ultimate  chances 
of  salvation  of  all  his  fellow-travellers,  by 
'physiognomic  analysis;'  and  who  pro- 
duced roars  of  laughter  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, by  seriously  rebuking  the  minister, 
who  had  preached  in  the  morning,  for  not 
'  throwing  a  little  more  damnation  into 
his  sermon,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  miser- 
able sinners  around  him.'" 

Which  anecdote  reminds  us  of  the 
reply  of  the  sceptical  King  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  the  people  of  Neufchatel  had 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  a  miui- 
ster  who  did  not  sufficiently  strougly 
preach  the  damnatory  doctrine,  that 
he  would,  in  his  clemency  and  mercy, 
send  them  one  that  should  do  that 
business  for  them  "  to  their  heart's 
content." 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  learn  the 
worldly  success  of  an  artist  of  repute, 
he  will  find  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  Collins,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  his  own  list,  which  includes 
not  the  value  of  sketches,  pictures  left 
unsold,  and  many  not  set  down,  to  be 
upwards  of  £23,000.  As  in  our  review 
of  a  life,  we  mean  to  avoid  dwelling 
on  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  bio- 
graphy in  general,  we  shall  close 
with  the  words  of  the  painter  himself, 
who  well  knew  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  his  profession,  as  he  expe- 
rienced its  pleasures :  **  The  study  of 
the  Art  was  in  itself  so  delightful,  that 
it  balanced  almost  all  the  evils  of  life 
that  could  be  conceived ;  and  that  an 
artist,  with  tolerable  success,  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  anything." 
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"Well,  ma'am/*  resnmed  the  com- 
mander, "  I  came  to  myself  again  at 
last,  bat  when,  how,  or  where,  I 
really  did  not  know,  nor  even  what 
had  been  the  matter  with  me;  ex- 
cept that  I  lay  on  my  back  npon 
something  or  other  softer  than  the 
planks,  my  head  aching  like  to  split, 
and  so  stupid,  I  coaldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  choose  amongst  the  strange 
notions  that  came  creeping  over  me. 
Twas  pitch-dark,  too,  and  choking 
hot.  The  sole  wish  I  had  was  for  a 
drop  of  water;  but  there  I  stuck  in  the 
same  helpless  plight,  more  like  a 
nightmare  than  aught  else*;  and  as 
for  /tme,  if  it  went  by  what  I  felt, 
why,  I  might  have  lain,  then  and  be- 
fore, long  enough  for  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  First  one  fancy,  and  then 
another,  came  looming  up  from  over 
my  brain,  like  a  sail  on  the  horizon, 
ikill  my  head  was  full  of  it.  That  ugly 
rascal's  story  got  hold  of  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  stowed  away  below  in 
some  abominable  slaver ;  then  I  was 
the  sick  captain  lying  in  my  cot 
dreaming,  with  all  as  still  and  dark 
as  death.  As  my  wits  cleared,  how- 
ever, I  began  to  hear  plenty  of  sounds, 
as  it  were,  buzzing  and  rustling  and 
booming  in  my  very  ears,  then  far 
away  again.  Confused  though  I  was, 
a  horrid  idea  struck  me  as  I  tried  to 
listen — that  Finch  and  his  understrap- 
pers had  put  me  ashore  in  the  woods, 
or  handed  me  over  to  some  of  these 
villanous  blacks  with  the  filed  teeth ; 
and  the  Seringapatam  must  be^ne, 
heaven  knew  how  long  I  Suddenly,  as  if 
to  clinch  my  notion,  I  started  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  loud  cry  of  a  bell-bird,  as  I 
thought  at  first ;  but,  the  next  instant, 
a  sort  of  a  thick  crust  seemed  to  clear  off 
my  hearing,  and  I  knew  it  was  ^  two 
bells'  going  on  deck,  so  that  I  was 
still  on  board :  after  which  a  regular 
bustle  got  up  of  a  sudden  overhead.  I 
heard  people  running  up  the  nearest 
ladder  from  below ;  cadets  shouting 
and  clattering,  apparently  with  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses ;  the  creak  of  the 
davit-blocks  letting  down  the  boats, 
and  the  chief  officer's  voice  alongside. 


What  with  my  broken  head,  though, 
and  Dhe  want  of  air  and  water,  I  felt 
too  sick  to  give  them  a  thought.  It 
wasn't  long,  either,  before  the  whole 
Indiaman  seemed  to  be  as  quiet  as  a 
church,  except  one  heavy  pair  of  feet 
on  the  quarterdeck  above ;  then  that 
stopped  as  well,  and  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  dull  sound  of  the  tide  through 
her  thiclc  outer- timbers,  gargling  np 
and  poppling  along,  like  to  make  me 
mad  for  thirst.  I  put  up  my  hand  to 
my  head,  and  found  my  haft  on  one 
side  all  sticky,  and  covered  with  cock- 
roaches ;  but  though  the  very  touch 
of  their  bristly  faelers  made  my  blood 
creep,  and  the  wretches  began  to  dig 
with  their  pincers  into  the  wound,  I 
was  too  weak  to  keep  brushing  them 
away  as  fast  as  they  swarmed  about 
it.  It  must  have  been  rather  some 
sort  of  swoon  than  a  doze  that  I 
woke  out  of  again,  when  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  not  far  off,  through  the 
stillness  of  the  'tween-decks,  reading 
aloud,  which  I  soon  made  out  to  be 
Mr  Knowles'  the  missionary's  ;  and, 
from  the  key  of  it,  'twas  evidently 
the  Bible  he  was  reading.  In  a  little 
while  he  gave  up,  and  another  voice 
came  in,  that  I  knew  still  better.  It 
was  Violet  Hyde's, — low  enough,  but 
so  clear  at  times,  that  it  seemed  to 
come  into  the  dark  where  I  lay  half 
senseless,  and  afterwards  I  could  even 
call  back  some  of  the  very  words ; 
then  it  came  to  a  stand,  and  I  heard 
her  two  or  three  times  apparency 
answering  some  one  I  couldn't  hear. 
All  at  onoe,  the  missionary  struck  up 
the  first  note  of  a  psalm  tune,  and  her 
lovely  voice  slid  into  it,  till  there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  ship,  as  it  were, 
but  that — singing  the  old  Evening 
Hymn — alone.  Such  music,  I  thought, 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  —  when 
down  from  some  opening  above,  out 
of  heaven,  you  might  have  fancied, 
fell  a  chorus  like  the  sounds  of  angels 
and  cherabs  joining  in  at  the  end, 
once  and  again :  catching  up  the  dr 
out  of  her  sweet  tongue,  and  drowning 
it  in  a  way  \q  ravish  one's  soul,  till 
it  sank  into  a  hush  in  which  yon  could 
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bear  the  missionary's  voice  rise,  as 
be  prayed  aloud,  over  tbe  whispers  of 
the  bidies  and  children  stealing  away 
from  rouid  the  skylight — with  the 
slight  creak  of  the  rndder,  now  and 
then,  in  its  case  abaft,  and  the  tide 
bamping  and  tapping  outside,  from 
the  des^wood  at  her  counter  to  the 
hollow  planking  amid-ships. 

As  for  me,  at  first  blush  I  thought 
it  all  part  of  my  queer  visions,  till 
somehow  or  other  I  began  to  revive 
a  bit,  and  felt  for  the  door  of  the  place 
they  had  boxed  me  up  into.    How- 
ever, it  was  fast  enough,  and  as  soon 
as  I  tried  to  stand  upright,  something 
over  my  head  gave  me  a  shove  down 
again — it  being  evidently  one  of  the 
steward's  store-rooms  abaft   of  the 
cnddj,  full  of  bags  and  suchlike  lum- 
ber, where  the  best  I  could  do  was  to 
stretch  myself  on  the  heap  of  old  can- 
vass again,  groaning  from  sheer  weak- 
ness and  desperation.     Just  then  I 
heard  a  light  step  coming  close  past  the 
door,  out  of  the  large  cabin,  and  I  gave 
another  groan.    A  dress  rustled,  and 
the  foot  started  to  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.     *'  For  God^s  sake,  open  the 
door !"    said   I,    in   a   faint   voice. 
*'  What — who— is  there  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Hyde,  anxiously ;  but  my  mouth 
was  so  di7  I  couldn*t  answer  her. 
Next  moment  she  was  trying   the 
handle,  though  to  no  purpose ;  for  a 
little  after  I  caught  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  hastening  off,  and  once  more 
my  senses  left  me.    It  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  for  I  heard  the  missionary's 
Toiee    still  praying   beside  Captain 
Williamson's  cot,  when  a  gush  of  air 
suddenly  revived  me,  and  I  sat  up 
winking  at  a  glare  of  light,  in  which 
Violet  Hyde*s  face  seemed  to  be  ho- 
vering brighter  than  the  lamp  she  had 
in  her  two  hands,  as  she  stood  and 
gassed  at  me  between  wonder  and  dis- 
may ;  while  the  steward  held  the  door 
only  half  open  behind  her,  peeping  in 
at   me  with  one  eye  like  a  fellow 
watching  a  hyena  in  a  cage.    ^^  Miss  1 
— ^miss  I*^  said  he,  trying  to  shove  the 
door  to  again,   *^  take  care — he's  a 
pirate,  ma'am,  he  is !  The  chief  offi- 
cer ni  blow  me  up  for  it,  your  lady- 
ship I  *'  "  Mr  Westwoodl"  exclaimed 
she,  pushing  it  wide  in  spite  of  him, 
**^  what — ^what  is  this ! — you  are  all 
OTer  blood,  Mr  Westwood  I    Oh,  are 
yott  ^rounded? — what  can  be  —  run, 


run  for  something,"  said  she  to  the 
steward — **  where  is  the  surgeon?" 
**  The  doctor's  gone  with  the  rest  of 'era, 
miss,"  said  he.  With  this  I  took  hold 
of  something  to  scramble  up,  bringing 
down  a  bag  of  cabin-biscuit  over  me, 
and  got  on  my  legs  in  the  midst  of 
the  dust;  but  grim  enough  I  must 
have  looked,  with  my  face  like  a 
North  American  Indian's,  and  the 
cockroaches  sticking  in  my  hair,  as  I 
stumbled  out  of  the  corner.  The  little 
Cockney  of  a  steward  seemed  to  think 
me  dangerous,  for  all  I  saw  of  him 
next  moment  was  his  striped  giugham 
jacket  vanishing  round  a  bulkhead  aft. 
**  Oh,"  stammered  I,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  "  it's — it's  nothing, 
after  all— only— a  little  water  1"  The 
truth  was,  my  brain  felt  so  confused 
still,  that  I  really  was  not  quite  sure 
how  the  case  stood — whether  I  hadn't 
in  fact  bowsed  op  my  Jib  too  taut  that 
night,  and  tumbled  on  my  head,  or 
kicked  up  some  row  or  other — so  I 
suppose  I  must  have  looked  rather 
ashamed,  which  the  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  notice,  by  the  expression  of 
her  face  as  she  moved  toward  the 
cuddy,  and  slipped  quietly  through 
one  of  the  folding-doors.  *^  Hush  !'* 
said  she  gravely,  holding  up  her 
finger,  as  she  came  out  again  and 
closed  it,  carrying  a  couple  of  decan- 
ters and  a  glass  ;  '^  poor  Captain 
Williamson  seems  asleep— he  was  re- 
moved there  this  evening  for  air.'* 
As  I  drank  one  tumbler  of  water  after 
another,  I  fancied  the  young  lady 
watched  me  curiously ;  however,  I  had 
scarce  quenched  my  thirst,  when  my 
own  ideas  got  clear  enough,  as  well 
as  my  tongue,  to  give  an  ofif-hand  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened.  Violet 
Hyde  started,  and  her  voice  faltered  as 
she  said,  ^*  Then — ^then  yon  must  have 
been  shut  up  here  all  day— oh,  how 
cruel  of  them  I  so  hot,  too  I  Oh,  what 
a  wonder  you  were  not  actually — '* 
**  All  day  !"  said  I—"  what  day  is  it, 
then,  Miss  Hyde  ?"  "  It  is  Sunday 
evening  !"  answered  she,  the  tears 
rushing  somehow  or  other  in  her  eyes. 
**  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to 
pass  I  But  your  head — what  a  dreadful 
wound  you  must  have  got,  Mr  West- 
wood  I"  continued  she ;  ^^  something 
must  be  done  to  it,  indeed  P^ 

What  the  sweet  young  creature 
hesitated  and  blushed  about,  for  the 
first  time,  I  never  guessed  \  but  I 
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can't  help  thinking  that  anything 
short  of  an  angel  woald  have  laughed 
at  the  ridicnlons  fignre  I  most  have 
cut,  with  powdered  biscuit  added  to 
the  blood,  the  hair,  and  the  cock- 
roaches— although  my  worthy  friend's 
handspike  from  behind  the  foremast 
had  laid  the  bone  bare,  so  that  the 
bleeding  saved  it  from  a  lump.  I 
hardly  know  how  it  came  about,  but, 
five  minutes  after,  there  I  was  sitting 
on  the  planks  of  the  'tween-decks, 
while  the  charming  girl  herself  stooped 
over  me  with  a  basin  in  one  hand  and 
a  sponge  in  the  other — the  muslin 
sleeves  tucked  half  up  off  her  two 
round  white  arms,  as  she  began  to 
wash  the  blood  carefully  off  the  place. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  a  minute,  however. 
To  feel  her  fairy  fingers  soiling 
themselves  in  such  dirty  work,  for 
snch  a  fellow  as  me,  Ned  Collins, 
made  me  shiver  all  over;  so  bolt 
upright  I  starte<l,  carrying  away  the 
sponge  in  the  neck  of  my  coat,  and 
squeezing  a  tea-cupful  of  water  down 
my  back  at  every  wriggle— while  my 
lovely  sick-nurse  stood  with  one 
pretty  little  wrist  out,  betwixt  alarm 
lest  she  had  hurt  me,  and  surprise  at 
my  life-like  condition.  After  givmg 
my  face  a  wipe,  however,  and  swallow- 
ing a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  with  some 
of  the  biscuit  I  had  knocl^ed  down,  I 
felt  wonderfully  well,  except  for  an 
ache  at  the  top  of  my  head.  The  next 
thing  that  occurred  to  me,  of  course, 
was  to  have  my  friend  the  mate  made 
aware  of  his  mistake ;  but  as  for  the 
curious  quietness  of  the  Indiaman  at 
that  hour,  even  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
I  couldn't  understand  it,  and  I  looked 
for  a  cap  to  go  on  deck  with  immedi- 
ately. 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  be  looking 
up  the  after- hatchway,  and  listening, 
I  thought,  and  the  lady  passengers 
could  be  heard  talking  about  the 
poop ;  but  when  Violet  Hyde  turned 
round,  and  our  eyes  met  again,  I 
caught  an  anxious  expression  in  them 
that  puzzled  me.  *^  Do  you  think  it 
will  be  long  before  we  shall  hear 
them?"  said  she,  next  moment. 
"Who?— whom?"  asked  I  hastily. 
"  Oh  1"  said  she,  starting,  "you could 
not  have  known  they  had  gone,  Mr 
Westwood  I  Tell  me,  Mr  Westwood," 
said  she,  coming  nearer  to  me,  putting 
her  hand  lightly  on  my  arm,  and 
glancing  into  my  face — "  tell  me,  did 
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you  not  know  that  that  vessel  was  in 
the  river  ?  "    "  Vessel,  Miss  Hyde  ?  " 
I  said,  looking  at  her  steadily  in  tnm; 
"  it's  all  one  riddle  to  me— what  vessel 
do  you  mean,  madam  ?  "    "  The — the 
pirate  1"  exclaimed  she  breathlessly, 
and  turning  towards  the  hatchway 
again,  while  I  stood  eyeing  her  stu- 
pidly,  all  abroad,  so  to  speak.    "  For 
heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  yon  mean. 
Miss  Hyde  I"  said  I,  putting  my  hand 
to  my  head,    **  Ah,  but  you  look  so 
white— you  are  not  well  yet,  sir!" 
said  she,  softly.    "  To  think  how  all 
the  passengers  were  amused,  and  even 
papa  too,  when  they  heard  this  morn- 
ing of  your  being  arrested  as  a  —  a 
—  but  nobody  could  know  you  were 
80  hurt,  Mr  Westwood  1    Then  when 
some  of  the  sailors  came  back,  and 
said  they  had  seen  the  French  afaip 
in  disguise—"      "  By  Jupiter  I   the 
brig    they   meant?"    I   broke  out. 
"Then,  good   heavens  1    they   must 
have  painted   her    lead-colour,  and 
turned  her   back  into   a   schooner! 
That  was    she,   for    a   thousand  1'* 
"And  you  know,  yesterday  morn- 
ing,    sir,"    continued    the     young 
lady,  "yow  told  me  you  knew  our 
friends  were  there,  instead  of  being 
lost  as  we  thought  1 "    "  Yes,  yes  I" 
said  I,  "there  must  be  some  bad 
scheme  at  the  bottom — ^but  by  morn- 
ing we'll  have  a  slap  at  them,  for  cer- 
tain.  For  my  part  I  feel— "   "Why," 
said  Miss  Hyde,  turning  anxiously 
to  me,  "  almost  everybody  in  the  ship 
has   gone   already.     Whenever  the 
truth  was  discovered,  there  was  snch 
a  confusion  amongst  the  gentlemen 
and  the  officers  that  they  could  net 
think  of  anything  else;  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  sun  had  set,  they  all  crowded  into 
the  boats  and  went  away  together,  to 
surprise  the   pirates   in  the    dark." 
"Good  God!"  exclaimed  I,  in  sheer 
amazement,  and  making  toward  the 
hatchway.  "  Miss  Hyde !  do  yon  say 
so! — How  many    were  there,  then, 
ma'am?"  I  asked.    "Oh,"  said  she 
quickly,  "I  am  so  glad  there  was 
such  a  number — five  boats  quite  full, 
I    believe.    Not  a  single  gentleman 
would  stay,  except  little  Tommy's 
father,  who  is  up  stairs, — ^and  pi^a 
was  one  of  the  first  to  get  down  into 
a  boat,  with  his  rifle.    But  do  yoa 
not  think,"  added  she,  with  somewhat 
of  a  tremble  in  her  voice — "  do  you 
not  think  the  people  in  the  French 
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ship  will  yield,  or  at  least  give  oar 
friends  up?*' 

*'I  hope  to  goodness  they  may!" 
said  I,  taming  away  from  the  eager- 
ness those  soft  eyes  of  hers  glittered 
with,  as  she  leant  oat  before  the  faint 
glimmer   through  the   caddy    door, 
the  light  of  the  lamp  in  her  hand 
shining  bright  over  her  hair  and  her 
shoulders ;  whiie  the  gloomy  stillness 
of  the  whole  ship,  below,  made  me 
think  of  the  voice  that  had  hailed  as 
through  the  lagoon,  and  the  same 
man's  face — as  I  had  no  doabt  now  it 
was — when  I  saw  it  aboard  the  brig  at 
sea,  before  the  thander-sqaali  came  on. 
I  almost  fancied  I  saw  Finch  and  him 
meeting  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  mate's  awkward  look  as  the  French* 
man's  sword  flashed  across  him — my 
fingers  gripped  together  for  the  handle 
of  a  catlass,  to  go  tumbling  up  amongst 
the  men  over  the  schooner's  bulwarks 
in  the  creek — ^when  all  at  once  another 
notion  darted  into  my  head,  to  remind 
me  where  we  were  in  the  mean  time  ; 
I  ran  to  the  companion  and  sprang  up 
the  stair  on  to  the  quarterdeck. 

It  was  a  hot,  still  night ;  but  the 
change  from  the  closeness  below  to 
the  deck  seemed  to  make  quite  a  new 
man  of  one  in  an  instant.    I  jumped 
on  the  nearest  carronade  slide,  and 
looked  ronnd  to  see  how  the  land  lay, 
which  at  first  was  difficult  enough  to 
do.    They  had  got  the  Indiaman  fair 
afloat  again,  I  found,  a  little  more  off 
the   shore,  and   farther  down — the 
starboard  gun  I  stood  upon  being,  as 
I  gnessed  by  the  shape  of  the  trees, 
alwat  opposite  the  mud  fort,  which 
Finch  had  probably  been  peppering  at 
as  he  threatened,  since  the  port  was 
open,  and  two  or  three  shot  lying  in 
the  scuppers  beside  it.    'Twas  some- 
where nigh-band  eight  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  I  think,  and  quite  black  on 
the  nearest  bank — you  couldn't  even 
make  out  the  top  of  the  woods  against 
the    sky;  but  another   cable-length 
would  have  served  to  open  the  lower 
reach  of  the  river,  where  it  came 
brhnming  up  full  round  the  point  with 
the    night  flow,  sending  a  floating 
sort  of  a  glimmer  along  in  the  dusk 
over  against  us.    One  could  even  pitch 
upon  a  line  where  it  ran  side  by  side 
with  the  heavy  shadow  that  took  in 
the  ship,  going  across  to  the  swampy- 
looking  shore  off  our  larboard  side, 
and  Uackening  away  up-stream,  while 
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the  dim  bubbles  and  eddies  swept  out 
of  the  one  into  the  other.  I  could 
just  catch  the  low  deep  roar  of  the 
sea  more  than  a  mile  off,  muffled  by 
the  trees  and  mangroves  on  both  sides 
between  it  and  us ;  and,  the  tide  hav- 
ing come  almost  to  a  stand-stiU,  you 
heard  the  ripple  against  her  bows  get 
gentler  and  gentler,  with  a  weak  plash 
here  and  there  in  the  dark  amongst 
the  grass  and  sedge  along-shore,  which 
seemed  to  wake  up  a  chirping  mutter 
in  the  bushes — and  at'times  you'd  have 
thought  something  came  wading  out 
from  the  edge ;  till  in  a  few  minutes 
both  river  and  forest  had  sunk,  as  it 
were,  into  a  sleep.  The  quieter  they 
got,  however,  the  more  uneasy  I  be- 
gan to  feel  at  the  state  I  saw  things 
in,  upon  deck ;  absolutely  not  a  soul 
to  be  seen  from  wheel  to  bowsprit, 
except  one  man  walking  back  and 
forward  by  himself  on  the  forecastle, 
and  giving  a  look  now  and  then  care- 
fully enoogh  over  at  the  cable :  Mr 
Brown  being  on  the  poop  with  his 
family  and  the  knot  of  ladies,  talking 
under  their  breath ;  while  the  old 
Scotch  mate  could  be  seen  through 
the  cabin  skylight,  leaning  his  bald 
crown  over  his  two  hands,  under  the 
lamp  near  the  captain's  cot,  to  listen 
to  the  missionary,  as  he  sat  gravely 
whispering  and  looking  at  him  through 
his  spectacles. 

For  my  part,  I  hadn't  a  doubt  but 
the  ship  had  been  watched  from  shore 
all  along ;  and  there  was  no  saying  at 
present  who  might  be  keeping  an  eye 
upon  her,  even  if  this  affair  of  the 
French  brig  weren't  to  catch  us  in 
some  deep  trick  or  other.  If  it  were 
really  she,  and  lying  where  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  the  day  before, 
'twould  take  three  or  four  hours,  at 
night,  even  to  pull  there  and  back 
again ;  but  as  for  her  being  an  ordi- 
nary pirate,  I  had  a  strong  notion  she 
was  no  such  thing,  and  the  stranger  I 
thonght  the  whole  matter  throughout. 
As  I  peered  over  the  bolwarks  into 
the  thick  of  the  tall  jungle,  the  showers 
of  fire-flies  came  here  and  there 
flickering  out  from  under  the  big 
leaves,  lighting  up  the  green  of  them 
for  a  moment,  and  dancing  across  a 
black  mouth  in  the  bank  nearest  us, 
like  emerald  sparks.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  starlight  was  growing  large 
out  over  the  dusk,  till  the  whole 
height  of  the  sky  had  heaved  itself 
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above  onr  upper  spars,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  sprinkled  fall  of  soft  silver 
points,  that  gathered  and  got  brighter 
as  yon  looked.  One  conld  see  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river  floating 
slowly  between,  with  lazy  brown 
swirls  of  current  twisting  and  curling 
round  the  point,  and  the  eddies  rising 
in  the  middle,  to  where  the  water 
glistened  among  the  dark  wet  man- 
grove stems,  or  some  oily  swell  near 
the  edge  went  lipping  in  with  the 
gleam  of  a  star  lengthened  upon  it. 
Hot  and  close  though  the  night  still 
was,  while  the  rank  smell  of  the  mud 
came  at  times  into  your  nostrils  from 
one  side,  and  of  growing  leaves  from 
the  other,  yet  it  was  pleasant  enough 
after  being  shut  up  for  ever  so  many 
hours  in  a  dark  hole  below.  Neither 
did  I  think  there  was  any  fear  of 
trouble  from  the  natives,  while  this , 
lasted ;  but  the  haze  that  seemed  to  be 
oozing  out  over  the  mass  of  woods, 
with  now  and  then  a  cool  breath  of 
air  from  up-river,  showed  what  a  fog 
we  might  expect  as  soon  as  the  land- 
wind  began  to  blow  strong  from  in- 
land. Sometimes  I  fancied  I  heard 
cries  in  the  distance  among  the  woods, 
over  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  which 
seemed  to  get  up  as  one  Sstened ; 
then  again  I  could  make  out  the  hol- 
low booming  of  the  African  tree- 
drum,  with  a  chorus  of  horns  and 
savage-like  shouts,  apparently  filling 
up  every  break  in  the  hum  that  rose 
oflf  the  ground  —  far  enough  away, 
however,  to  satisfy  me  the  blacks 
were  only  making  merry  before  turn- 
ing in.  As  for  Tom  Westwood,  he 
had  plainly  gone  with  the  boats, 
clerical  though  he  was,  which  diduH  go 
to  set  my  mind  greatly  at  rest,  know- 
ing him  to  be  one  of  your  slap-dash 
fellows  when  roused;  and,  either  way, 
it  couldn't  do  much  good  to  a  man 
hailing  for  a  parson,  to  be  particularly 
active  on  boat- service.  But  you  may 
easily  conceive  what  a  pitch  one's 
anxiety  for  the  upshot  rose  to,  at 
every  whisper  and  hush  of  the  woods, 
and  every  glimmer  of  the  water  far 
astern,  where  the  upper  reach  could 
just  be  seen  brimming  pale  out  of 
the  shadow,  against  a  thick  fringe  of 
misty  cane- clumps,  topped  with  tali 
palms  and  cocoas — their  stems  waver- 
ing in  the  thin  haze,  and  their  dark 
crowns  seemingly  floating  off  above  it 
like  heads  coming  away  from  thebodies, 


as  the  heavy  blue  land-fog  began  to 
gather  like  smoke  away  behind. 

The  flow  of  tide  having  of  coarse 
set  the  Indiaman's  stem  up  stream, 
the  ladies  on  the  poop  could  be  seen 
clustered  across  the  taffraU,  with  the 
careful  married  gentleman  in  the 
middle  of  them  more  dignified  than 
ordinary,  as  they  one  and  all  strained 
their  eyes  into  the  dusk  before  them ; 
when  one  of  the  men  came  down  the 
poop- stairs  behind  me,  and,  on  turn- 
ing, I  saw  to  my  snrprisc  that  it  was 
Jacobs,  he  being  still  more  astonished 
to  see  mo  on  deck.  I  soon  found,  to 
my  great  relief  too,  that,  what  with 
the  anchor-watch  and  some  lads, 
there  were  still  seven  or  eight  of  the 
crew  aboard,  whom  I  adviseid  him  to 
get  on  deck  and  make  them  keep  a 
bright  look-out — more  especially  as  he 
was  one  of  the  boatswain's  mates,  and 
had  charge  of  the  watch  at  the 
moment :  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  had  more  real  fear, 
all  along,  of  some  attack  from  the 
negroes  and  Don  Jos^  than  of  the 
French  craft  they  would  fancy  a 
pirate,  whatever  might  be  her  rea^n 
for  stowing  away  RoUock  and  his 
companions — although  I  told  Jacobs 
I  had  no  doubt  now  but  it  was  actually 
she.  ^^  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Jacobs  in  a 
low  voice,  giving  his  trousers  an  un- 
easy hitch  up,  **  not  a  doubt  on  it,  Mr 
Collins.  Black  Harry  and  his  mates 
clapped  eyes  on  her  this  forenoon, 
when  they  went  up  for  water — ^so  they 
said,  anyway !"  **  What,  Bob  ?"  said 
I,  starting — ^*  was  it  thai  scoundrel? 
Did  they  not  see  her  then  ?"  **  Well, 
sir,"  replied  Jacobs,  ^^as  I  gather, 
'twas  rather  one  of  her  boats  they  fell 
ath'art  of.  You'll  mind  Harry  was  in 
the  cutter  that  time  yon  boarded  the 
brig  at  sea,  Mr  Collins,  a  week  or  two 
gone — so,  yon  see,  he  knowed  one  or 
two  o'  the  crew  at  once ;  and  in 
course,  sir,  comin'  across  one  another 
hereaway,  they'd  make  shift  to  have 
a  talk,  but  none  on  'em  ever  gaessed 
about  our  passengers  bein'  aboard  of 
her,  till—"  "  Did  the  fellow  himself 
think  they  were  pirates,  then  ?"  asked 
I,  more  anxiously  than  before — a 
shivering  dread  of  I  didn't  know  what 
beginning  to  creep  on  me,  as  I  turned 
suddenly  round  to  eye  the  river  gloom- 
ing away  up  from  the  starlight,  tbrongH 
into  the  blue  heaps  of  hazy  forest* 
"  Why,  sir,"  answered  Jacobs  hastily-. 
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he's  a  desperate  sort,  is  that  'ere 
Foster,  if  it  was  ownly  what  I've 
heard  him  say^  swinging  sound  asleep 
in*s  hammock.  I  wouldn't  tell  as  mnch 
otherways ;  bat  I  tell  ye  what  it  is, 
sir,  my  mind  misgived  me  o'  this  here 
OTemight  boat-bosiness  I  It's  my 
sobernotion,  Leffcenant  Collins,"  grave* 
ly  added  he,  seeing  I  still  looked  anx- 
iously to  him — *^  it's  my  notion,  if 
that  craft's  anght  of  a  pirate,  Harry 
Foster  and  more  nor  half  of  bis 
watch  'ad  think  no  more  o' joining  her, 
on  a  chance,  than  one  on  'em  did  o' 
taking  yon  that  clip  with  a  handspike 
this  morning,  sir !  As  for  this  bere 
brig.  Master  Ned,  your  hononr,"  con- 
tinned  he — *^  what  did  she  do,  bat,  to 
my  fancy,  she's  keeped  a  eye  on  us 
ever  since  we  first  fell  fonl  of  her  ?" 

*^  Jacobs  I  Jacobs  I"   I  broke  oat 
directly,  *^  get  every  hand  np  on  the 
fo'ksle  at  once,  with  everything  like 
arms  you  can  find — for  god-sake  look 
sharp,  and  then  bear  a  hand  here  to 
have  the  carronadesfore  and  aft  run  in, 
and  stuffed  fall  of  some  old  iron  or 
other,  as  we'  can't   have   grape!'* 
IL^rried  as  it  was,  I  saw  the  whole 
thing — a   regular   deep-laid  plot   it 
seemed,  too — and  the  first  time  I  bad 
seen  light  as  to  what  the  strange  brig 
could  be  after.    Here  had  she  dodged 
US,  no  doubt,  for  weeks ;  got  hold  of 
our  friends  by  accident,  which  would 
give  her  a  clue  how  to  find  us  any- 
where during  the  rest  of  our  voyage, 
as  we  were  too  strong-handed  for  her 
Men.    Twas  very  likely  they  thought 
we  should  spspect   something,  and 
follow  wherever  they  could  manage  to 
Inre  the  Indiaman — or  else  possibly 
they  had  run  into  the  river  the  very 
same  day  we  did,  and  perhaps  seen  us 
out  of  the  haze  which  hid  the  land 
from  us  that  morning;  and  now^  if 
they  had  studied  it  for  years,  they 
couldn't  have  contrived  a  cleverer  trap 
than  this  that  Finch  and  the  passen- 
gers had  run  their  heads  into,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  mutinous  dogs,  at 
least,  in  their  company.    A  prize  like 
an  £ast  Indiaman  was  worth  taking 
some  trouble  about,  of  course ;  while 
sach  villains  as  Foster  and  his  mess- 
mates, I  knew,  would  fancy  a  Bengal 
nabob  carried  untold  treasures  with 
him,  and  it  was  plain  to  me  they  had 
Bomething  like  an  understanding  with 
the  stranger's  crew.  *  *  Ay,  ay,  8ir,"said 
Jacobs  in  answer  to  me ;  "  howa'ever^ 


the  first  mate  left  word  with  Mr  Mac- 
leod  he'd  send  up  a  rocket  and  a  blue- 
light  in  case  o'  good  success,  or  else 
come  back  with  the  boats."  **  Heaven 
help  them,  Jacobs  I"  said  I,  taking  a 
hasty  turn  or  two,  "  for  we  can't. 
But  there  is  something  more  horrid  in 
the  matter  than  I  fancied — only  all 
we  can  do  is  to  look  to  ourselves  and 
the  ship!  Harkye,  though.  Bob," 
added  I,  following  him — **  bring  up  the  * 
beef-kid,  will  ye?  I  feel  terribly 
sharp-set,  notwithstanding." 

I  came  back  and  looked  from  the 
quarterdeck  down  the  skylight,  where 
the  second  mate  still  sat  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  apparently  listen- 
ing to  the  missionary ;  when  the  good 
man  suddenly  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles and  peered  under  Macleod's 
broad  fists^  as  an  undeniable  snore 
broke  out  between  them :  then  he 
glanced  toward  the  captain,  who 
seemed  dozing  in  bis  cot — raised  his 
mild  eyes  for  a  moment  through  the 
opening  up  to  the  blue  starry  sky 
swimming  out  above,  put  on  his 
spectacles  again,  and,  taking  up  the 
Bible,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair  to 
read,  as  if  there  were  neither  pirates, 
savages,  nor  aught  a  man  need  dread, 
in  the  world.  *^  Strange  I"  I  thought. 
*^  Yet,  after  all,  isn't  there  a  soul  be- 
low there,  ere  a  few  hours,  will  go 
higher  aloft  than  the  smallest  star 
that  twinkles  over  the  maintruck 
yonder  ?  And  who  knows  how  many  of 
us  may — "  However,  I  saw  Jacobs 
hurrying  aft  again,  and  the  rest  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  fore-peak ;  so  hard 
to  work  we  set  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  which  it  took  us  to  get  the 
guns  on  deck  made  serviceable,  and  to 
find  powder  enough.  Not  a  cutlass  or  * 
pistol  was  left  on  board,  so  we  had 
only  two  or  three  axes  and  pikes,  with 
a  rusty  musket  or  two,  and  hand- 
spikes, certainly,  to  spare. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  breath, 
"Now,  Jacobs,  my  man,"  said  I, 
"  send  out  the  boys  to  loose  the  jibs 
and  fore-topsail— let's  hoist  the  yard, 
too,  with  the  sail  clued  up — all  ready 
for  slipping  her  cable  at  five  minutes' 
warning  I  It  can't  do  any  harm — and 
I've  no  more  doubt,"  said  I,  "  than  if 
I  saw  it,  we  shall  have  that  schooner 
coming  down  with  the  ebb  upon  us  I" 
"  Tide  '11  turn  in  little  better  nor  an 
hour,  su*,"  said  Jacobs,  when  we  had 
got  this  quietly  done.    "  And  by  that 
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time  the  breeze  will  be  blowing  with 
it,"  said  I,  *^ bringing  down  the  fog 
too,  however — ^but  keep  a  bright  look 
ont  aloft  for  the  signal,  Jacobs !  If 
von  see  it^  or  the  boats,  good  and  well. 
But  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Jacobs,*' 
added  I  firmly — ^^shonld  it  be  the 
schooner  instead,  that  instant  we  must 
cnt  and  rnn  for  it !  I  shall  carry  the 
ship  ont  to  sea,  if  I  can,  as  I  brought 
her  in — where  we  may  have  a  better 
chance  with  her  in  the  morning,  or 
get  clear  off,  perhaps !  " 

There  being  no  more  we  conld  do, 
and  having  instructed  Jacobs  to  go 
down  and  rouse  Mr  Macleod  himself 
if  he  saw  the  signal,  I  kept  stealing 
back  and  forwaM  on  one  side  of  the 
quarterdeck,  alone.  The  river  was 
still  as  a  mill-pond,  except  where  it 
trembled  in  long  streaky  gleams  from 
the  sky,  else  I  should  at  once  have 
slipped  cable  and  begun  to  go  down, 
leaving  the  boats  to  come  after  us,  if 
they  did  come,  as  they  best  conld. 
There  wasn^t  a  breath  of  air  yet,  either, 
save  what  seemed  now  and  then  to 
waft  out  of  the  thick  woods,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  whispering  buzz  of 
them  stifled  together  along  the  face 
of  the  water,  with  the  heavy  scent  of 
the  aloes  and  trailers  on  the  bank, 
meeting  the  warm  steam  that  crept 
across  from  the  mangroves  on  the 
opposite  shore.  A  hundred  notions 
ran  through  my  head,  as  I  walked,  of 
what  might  happen :  whether  the 
boats  would  miss  the  schooner  altoge- 
ther, and  she  drop  down  upon  ns  in 
the  mean  time,  either  by  the  creek  or  the 
river,— or  whether  Foster  and  his  crew 
of  Wapping  blackguards  would  carry 
ont  what  I'd  no  doubt  they  had  at  heart 
But  at  any  rate,  as  for  a  set  of  pas- 
sengers and  merchant  sailors  catching 
an  armed  schooner  asleep,  with  one 
like  that  Frenchman  in  her,  I  had  his 
fierce  dark  face  too  much  before  me 
whenever  I  thought  of  him  to  fancy 
the  thing  for  a  moment.  That  that 
man  was  in  command  of  the  strange 
craft,  and  had  some  scheme  in  hand 
he  would  stir  heaven  and  earth  to 
carry  ont,  unless  you  ground  bis  head 
to  powder,  was  an  idea  that  came 
shivering  sharp  into  me  as  I  kept 
watching  the  dark  month  of  the  creek 
astern,  and  the  glimmering  reach 
beyond — ^looking  almost  to  see  the 
schooner^s  bowsprit  shoot  out  of  one 
of  them,  tide  or  wind  though  there 


was  none.  Frigate  to  frigate  in  a 
breeze,  in  fact,  I  should  have  minded 
my  weather- gage  pretty  cautionsly 
with  Atm,  if  a  seaman  he  was ;  but  if 
he  were  bent  on  having  the  old  Serin- 
gapatam  at  present,  by  heaven  !  what  I 
feared  was  worse  than  either  plunder 
or  walking  the  plank — seeing  there 
was  a  prize  the  Judge  had  left  on 
board,  for  which  I  felt  a  free-cruising 
captain  would  give  all  the  treasures 
that  fellows  like  Foster  might  think 
an  Indian  nabob  had  in  his  port- 
manteau. 

In  fact,  I  saw  Violet  Hyde  moving 
restlessly,  two  or  three  times,  near 
the  break  of  the  poop,  as  she  watched 
the  dim  opening  astern,  while  her 
lady^s-maid  kept  dose  behind  her, 
afraid  to  stay  below ;  and  waiting  idle 
as  I  was,  I  almost  began  for  the  time  to 
forget  everything  else  that  might  be 
going  on,  at  thought  of  her  being  only 
a  few  feet  off,  with  no  one  by  but  the 
servant-maid.  The  touch  of  her  soft 
hand  about  my  head  an  hour  ago  came 
back  on  me,  and  the  drowsy  creeping 
kind  of  hush  of  the  tropical  night 
seemed  to  bewilder  my  senses  at  evory 
mstle  of  her  dress, — I  shan't  even 
deny  that  the  notion  seized  me  for 
half  a  minute,  were  the  schooner  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  boat's  crews, 
how  I  might  carry  the  Indiaman  ont 
to  sea,  and  go  Lord  knows  wherewith 
her.  Then  the  idea  of  defending  her, 
and  saving  her,  made  one  wild  with 
excitement — I  felt  as  if  I  had  the 
strength  of  twenty  in  me,  almost  long- 
ing to  see  the  pirates'  faces,  espedally 
the  dark  Frenchman's,  and  to  wait 
till  they  came  close  on,  when  we  could 
let  drive  into  them,  expecting  to  find 
us  helpless.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
Mr  Brown  there,  and  the  missionaiy 
too,  should  work  at  a  gun  as  soon  as 
they  were  wanted — ^when,  trip,  trip,  I 
heard  her  footstep  coming  down  the 
poop-stair  behind  me,  and  stood  trem- 
bling and  tingling  to  my  very  finger 
ends. 

"Mr  Westwood,"  said  her  low 
sweet  voice,  and  I  turned  round. 
"  Yes,  madam,**  I  answered,  gulping 
down  my  breath.  "  Have  yon  heard 
—do  you  see  anything  ?  "  "  They've 
scarce  had  time  yet,"  said  I;  "of 
course  the  more  cautious  they  are,  the 
better  I'*  "  Oh,**  continued  she,  her 
hands  clasping  together,  and  the  shawl 
falling  half  off  her  head  to  oneshoolder. 
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— "  oh,  if  there  should  really  be  blood- 
shed at  this  moment — the  river  looks 
so  fearfhlly  gloomy  and  silent  I    How 
is  it  possible  to  bear  this  suspense  any 
longer,  sir?    If  we  could  only  think 
they  were   not   pirates  sfter  all  1 " 
*'  Miss  Hyde,"  replied  I  seriously,  as 
she  seemed  to  wish  me  to  speak,  '^  I 
can*t  have  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
what  they  are ! "  '^  How  I  what  f  for 
mercy^s  sake?"  exclaimed  she,  gaaiog 
earnestly  at  me.    ^*  You  musn^t  sup- 
pose ail  pirate  to  be  bloody  murder- 
ing mffians.  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I  hastily. 
^^  There's  one  man  belonging  to  that 
craft  yonder,  Fm  sure,  if  he  saw — if 
he  stood  where  I  stand  just  now,  so 
near   an  angel  " — ^The   young   lady 
shrank  back  with  a  startled  look ;  but 
I  wasn't  master  of  myself  longer,  and 
oat  I  broke,  ^^  For  God's  sake  forgive 
me,  bot  I — ^I'd  serve  you  like  a  slave 
— dearest  Miaa  Hyde,  Til  stand  up  to 
the  last  dropof  my  blood  before"^ — "Mr 
— West — wood  I  "   was  the  answer, 
hanging  betwixt  surprise  and  terror. 
Bnt  I  burst  out  with  ''  Confound  that 
name ! — ^my  name  is  not  Westwood, 
madam,  and  I'm  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  gentleman  in  India. — I  never  said 
so,  but  your  father  mistook — "  "  Who 
then— what   are  you — what    design 
have  you  ?  "  was  her  broken  question ; 
and  she  put  one  hand  on  the  bul* 
warks  as  ^  for  support,  looking  round 
irom  me  to  the  woods,  the  river,  and 
l>ack  to  the  ship  and  me  again,  so 
pale  and  terrified-like  that  I  could 
have  cursed  myself  for  my  stupidity. 
^  Good  heaven,  Miss  Hyde  I "  said  I, 
lowering  my  voice,  "  I  do  believe  you 
take  me  for  one  of   the  stranger's 
crew  ?  "   "  No  —no  ! "  faltered  Violet, 
fc* I — I — ^bnt  the  suspicions  I  heard  to- 
day— yon — ^you  frightened  me,  sir  I " 
^*  Surely,"  said  I,  ready  to  kneel  at 
her  feet,  *^  you  must  have  known  the 
troth  of  the   matter.  Miss   Hyde. 
IVliy,  here  have  I  come  afloat  at  a 
day's  warning,  bound  for  the  East 
Indies — and  all  because  I  saw  you 
that  evening  at  the    garden  door! 
Oh,  for  kin&ess  sake.  Miss  Hyde, 
pardon  my  boldness — but  I  couldn't 
let  slip  the  only  chance  of  telling  you 
— ^it  took  me  unawares,  in  fact  I  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy  that  such 
a  fellow  as  I  can  ha^e  the  least  hope 
in  the  world;  bnt— but — ^"  She  stood 
quite   still,  not  uttering  a  word,  with 
lier  face  turned  from  me ;  but  I  could 


notice  the  colour  was  all  come  back  to 
her  cheek,  and  more— and  saw  the 
shining  falls  of  her  loose  hair  heaving 
on  the  bosom  of  her  white  muslin 
dress,  as  it  rose  and  fell  gently.  I 
leant  over  the  bulwarks  and  ventured 
to  look  half-round ;  when,  oh  heavens  1 
how  did  my  heart  quicken  in  me  to 
see  the  least  bit  of  a  smile  come  over 
her  lips,  though  her  eyes  were  drop- 
ped toward  the  gun  close  by.  I  can't 
say  what  I  might  have  been  bold 
enough  to  do,  in  the  whirl  of  the 
moment — when  suddenly  she  started, 
drew  the  shawl  up  from  her  shoulders 
again,  and  seemed  to  recollect  the 
whole  case  of  the  boats  with  a  shud- 
der, as  she  glanced  wildly  again  up 
the  reach  astern  of  us,  bringing  me 
to  myself,  too,  at  the  same  time ;  and 
I  stood  looking  with  her,  intent  to 
mark  the  first  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  night  was  warm  enough,  how- 
ever, in  all  conscience;  and,  if  one 
had  been  fit  to  eye  it  calmly,  a  glo- 
rious scene  to  see  was  the  sky  that 
rose  above  our  heads,  glowing  dark 
as  indigo- blue  through  the  rigging 
aloft,  as  the  ship's  tali  spars  stocKl  up 
into  it,  from  one  rope-ladder  to 
another ;  her  main-truck  like  a  white 
button  against  the  midmost  depth, 
with  every  line  running  distinct  to  its 
place  across  knots  of  stars,  and  single 
bright  ones  piercing  sharp  through 
the  black  squares  of  the  shrouds  ; 
while  all  round  from  her  it  widened 
away,  glittering  and  seethmg  with 
lights,  that  brought  the  woods  loom- 
ing out  bigger  and  blacker  along  the 
nearest  shore,  making  the  dirty  brown 
river  look  dirtier  and  drearier  than 
before,  as  the  steam  spread  over  the 
close  mangrove  bank  on  the  other  side, 
and  began  to  creep  low  out  upon  the 
water  Uke  fleeces  of  wool ;  with  the 
stars  here  and  there  sparkling  from 
the  far  horizon  through  the  straggling 
fringe  of  cocoas  beyond,  and  the  huge 
bloated  baobalM  that  twisted  up  out  of 
the  tall  guinea-grass,  as  if  their  roots 
were  in  the  air.  The  next  glance  I 
caught  from  Violet  Hyde  showed 
nothing  but  the  distress  she  was  in ; 
and  I  walked  forward  to  hall  Jacobs 
on  the  fore-to'gallant-yard,  asking 
if  he  saw  the  signal  yet.  ^*  No,  no, 
sir!"  answered  he— '' not  a  sign  on 
it  up  to  this  time."  So  back  again  I 
went,  gloomy  enough  myself,  but  try- 
ing to  keep  up  my  countenance,  and 
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saying  I  was  snre  we  should  see  the 
boats  come  down  with  the  tide  when 
it  turned.  ^^  Have  you  noticed  the 
stars  aloft,  Miss  Hyde?"  said  I,  in  a 
cheerful  way,  to  take  off  her  thoughts 
till  the  upshot  came ;  *^  they  never  saw 
these  in  Europe,  nor  a  night  like 
this  r'  She  looked  up,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  soft-blue  dark  of  the 
hollow  seemed  to  sweep  round  both  of 
us,  catching  you  up  into  it ;  the  Milky 
Way  falling  over  to  westward,  like  a 
track  astern  of  the  gi*eat  star-ship 
down  in  the  south ;  and  Orients  figure 
to  be  made  out  overhead,  with  the  belt 
about  him,  stretching  off  west  out  of 
the  Milky  Way — the  Serpent  stream-^ 
ing  far  np  to  his  foot ;  then  Magellan's 
two  shining  bits  of  cloud,  and  the  dim 
one,  seaward.  There  were  patches 
to  be  seen  blacker  than  ink,  too, 
where  you  seemed  to  look  through  the 
sky, — ^while  every  now  and  then  a 
meteor  shot  far  across  it  and  fell, 
leaving  a  trail  like  a  silver  thread. 
'Twas  terrible,  though,  to  see  up  into  it, 
far  away  as  they  stood,  and  as  steady 
as  if  we  weren't  there,  when  heaven 
only  knew  what  might  come  down 
river  next  half- hour.  I  felt  her  shoul- 
der touch  me  as  she  leant  back — the 
starlight  glistening  in  her  blue  eyes, 
and  nothing  but  it  between  her  lovely 
young  face  and  the  stars ;  and  I  don't 
know  how,  but  it  appears  to  me  I 
thought  during  that  half  minute  as  I 
never  thought  before,  and  as  if  I 
looked  off  the  other  side  of  the  world 
for  the  first  time, — ^yet  you  couldn't 
expect  a  fellow's  brain  to  breed  such 
notions  in  a  merchantman's  forecastle, 
or  a  frigate's  steerage  or  gun-room,  as 
it  did  beside  an  Indiaman's  bulwarks, 
entering  for  a  moment  or  two  into  the 
very  feelings  of  a  creature  like  the 
Judge's  daughter,  when  her  warm 
breath  almost  lighted  on  bis  cheek ! 

Next  minute  I  noticed  over  my 
shoulder,  low  down  in  the  deep-blue 
swell  of  the  south,  where  the  five 
bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross  were 
gleaming  nearly  upright  over  the  top  of 
a  cocoa- clump  on  the  opposite  bank, 
for  all  the  world  like  some  diamond 
ornament;  and  I  pointed  it  out  to 
her,  though  I  knew  by  the  bearings 
of  it  how  far  the  night  was  gone  to- 
ward the  middle.  Its  top  and  bottom 
stara  flashed  out  of  the  pure  face  of 
heaven  like  jewels,  each  fit  to  buy  the 
Great  Mogul  ten  times  over.     The 


dark  fringes  of  her  two  eyes  showed 
brown  over  the  light  in  them,  while 
it  looked  like  the  hearts  in  violet- 
flowers,  as  she  turned.  *'At  sea," 
said  I,  '^  we  mids  used  to  know  by  it 
when  eight  bells  would  come,  to  let  oa 
go  below  and  turn  in.  Soon  after  you 
lose  sight  of  the  Pole-star  you  rise  the 
Southern  Cross — ^and  the  men  had  a 
notion  it  was  a  brooch  the  Virgin 
Mary  lost  from  her  breast,  in  the  day- 
light, when  she  went  up  to  heaven  1 
*Twas  her  son  gave  it  her,  they  fancied, 
but  *twas  always  to  hfi  found  in  the 
dark — though  meanwhile  *tis  a  sign 
to  the  Flying  Dutchman,  as  he  tries 
to  weather  the  Cape,  that  he'll  be 
forgiven  at  the  day  of  judgment:  so 
that's  the  reason  it  has  the  power  of 
showing  what's  o'clock  until  Men,  and 
why  the  Cape  is  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope!"  —  "Yes — yesl"  said  she; 
^  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  I  remember, 
when  they  were  so  unwilling  to  part, 
iV —  But  she  stopped  with  a  bluah, 
as  her  eye  met  mine ;  and  we  were 
both  so  confused  that,  before  I  knew, 
I  found  myself  beginning  to  stammer 
out  all  manner  of  tender  words,  I 
daresay,  and  to  whisper  her  fibrst 
name  near  her  ear,  she  scarce  seeming 
to  mark  the  difference — ^in  fact,  one 
bewildered  sort  of  look  was  all  she 
gave  me  at  the  moment,  as  if  she 
were  listening  more  to  the  ham  rising 
out  of  the  woods  than  to  me.  Once 
or  twice  the  still  shine  of  the  lamp  np 
through  the  open  skylight-frame  drew 
my  eye  to  it  in  spite  of  me — it  was 
the  only  light  burning  in  the  ship, 
and  you  saw  the  gleam  of  it  from  the 
starboard  port- window  of  the  cnddy, 
drawn  in  as  it  was  for  air,  thrown  on 
the  dusky  water,  not  many  fathoms, 
apparently,  off  the  jungly  buik  nearest 
the  ship.  I  can't  tell  you  how,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  appearance  of 
it  there,  like  a  yellow  break  in  the 
misty  shadow,  letting  one  see  the 
very  froth  floating  over  it,  and  the 
muddy  tint  of  the  river  on  its  edges — 
with  the  hush  below  us  in  the  cabin 
— awed  me  more  than  aught  besides  ; 
and  whether  it  was  from  mixing  the 
thing  with  what  happened  after- 
wards, or  how — ^perhaps  the  mission- 
ary moved  inside — ^but  when  I  noticed 
the  gleam  on  tBe  water  quiver  and 
darken  for  a  moment,  then  shine  ont 
again,  I  felt  I  knew  it  was  then  the 
captain's  spirit  passed  away.    I  slip- 
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ped  with  a  thrill  of  my  blood  to  the 
skylight^  and  sawMad^  still  asleep, 
the  missionary  settling  his  spectacles 
on  his  nose  to  read  again,  as  if  A«  had 
looked  np  too  when  I  did ;  while  the 
oot  and  bed-clothes  were  hanging 
white  in  the  shade  as  before,  except 
that  the  knees  were  drawn  np,  and  the 
head  turned  away.  He  might  be  doz- 
ing, tbonc^  it  came  into  my  head  I 
bad  heard  the  captain  say  he  should 
last  till  the  htm  of  the  tide ;  and  in 
fact  all  the  sick  men  I  ever  knew  die^ 
mdess  there  was  something  uncom- 
mon, died  as  the  ebb  came  on.  As  I 
stepped  back  to  the  young  lady^s  side, 
I  could  mark  the  Southern  Cross  by 
the  after  edge  of  the  main-mast, 
sparkling  fairly  upright  above  the 
ooooa-nut  trees,  and  Orion  high  up 
nor'westward  seemed  farther  away — 
it  wsjs  midnight.  The  thought  flashed 
through  me  how  something  in  the  sky 
oonld  draw  np  a  man*s  soul,  as  the 
shot  at  his  hammock-foot  would  sink 
his  body  down  deep  through  blue 
water  at  sea— but  the  first  light  plash 
of  the  ebb  alongside  brought  me  back 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  I  gaye  Ja- 
cobs a  quiet  sign  to  look  out  sharp 
aloft. 

''  Haric ! ''  whispered  Violet  Hyde, 
suddenly,  ^andng  sideways  to  me 
witii  her  ear  eagerly  toward  the  shore , 
And  putting  back  her  hair  with  one 
band  to  listen— *' what  is  that7  "  I 
thoufffat  at  first  I  could  see  a  stir  along 
the  tiuck  aloe  bushes,  and  make  out 
the  rustle  of  leaves;  but  the  land- 
breeze  was  sighing  in  pufis  through 
them  already,  and  the  fog  bednning 
to  creep  out  from  over  the  bank,  as  if 
to  meet  the  muddy  steam  from  the 
other  side :  till  next  minute  I  heard 
what  she  meant,  like  wild  cries  firom 
human  creatures,  half-choked  or  out 
of  breath,  sounding  along  deep  in  the 
iroods;  then  free  out  it  rose  in  a  clear 
diorus  of  savage  screams  and  yells, 
and  then  seemed  smothered  up  again. 
Twas  only  a  pack  of  jackals  hunting 
from  thick  bufi^  to  opening,  but  Violet 
pressed  closer  to  me  as  the  devilish 
noise  drew  nearer  the  river ;  and  sud- 
denly my  hand  met  hers — to  say  what 
I  felt,  passes  me — ^but  the  very  next 
moment  I  had  it  fast  clasped  in  my 
own,thongfa  I  hadn't  time  enough  tosay 
-what  the  thing  was,  before  the  entire 
pack  of  throats  seemed  to  break  out 
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right  upon  the  bank  a  little  higher  up 
than  the  ship,  barkiuff  and  yelping 
like  the  very  hounds  of  Satan.  '^'TIs 
only  the  chase  has  taken  to  the 
water!  ^  continued  I,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  the  infernal  uproar  stopped  at  once. 
However,  then^  the  sweet  girl  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf;  and  by  Jove, 
madam  I  take  it  as  you  will,  the  man 
who  wouldn't  have  had  one  arm  round 
her  before  that,  could  have  been  no 
sailor — that's  all.  *'  For  God-sake, 
dear,  dear  Miss  Hyde,"  whispered 
I  —  *^  dearest  Violet,  let  me  take 
you  under  shelter — we  may  have 
dangerous  work  before  longP*  I 
started  up  from  the  bulwarks,  in  fact, 
for  the  river  bv  this  time  was  all  a- 
plash  along-shore  in  the  haze,  and 
under  the  snip's  bends,  beginning  to 
run  past  her  side  seawad^,  as  the 
branches  and  loose  stuff  came  fioating 
out  with  the  current  off  a  point ;  the 
sedge  and  buhrushes  opposite  us 
moaning  and  clattering,  as  the  breeze 
rushed  through  them,  bringing  the  fog 
rolling  down-stream.  The  mist  was 
closing  overhead  from  both  sides, 
already,  thoush-  the  stars  sparkled 
through  the  middle  vet ;  and  I  knew 
the  moon  must  be  rising,  fit  to  show 
us  any  thinff  that  came  out  of  the  upper 
reach.  "  No— no,"  faltered  out  Violet, 
in  teaiB,  as  she  slid  herself  quickly 
out  of  my  hold,  drawing  the  shawl 
over  her  with  a  shudder,  ^'  I  cannot 
go  inside  till  we  see  them  come  back 
— ^my  dear^  dear  father,  I  must  see 
that  he  is  safel"  *^  By  heaven! 
though,"  exclaimed  I,  jumping  upon 
the  carronade  to  look  out,  "  those 
brutes  are  swimmmg  after  the  deer, 
and  the  stream  is  bringing  them  down 
on  our  stem ! "  The  Indiaman  was 
swinging  her  stem  down  to  the  ebb, 
and  through  the  dusk  I  fancied  I  just 
saw  their  black  heads  tipping  here 
and  there  out  of  the  water,  amongst 
the  drift-wood  and  ih>th,  where  the 
light  from  the  cabin  port  swung  slowly 
into  the  mist,  with  the  ship.  However, 
they  went  past;  and  she  hadn't  got 
her  bow  faur  to  the  current,  when  a 
man  from  the  bows  sung  out,  ^^  Hur- 
rah !  here's  the  boats  now ! "  -g^ 

"Where,  where?"  said  I,  spring- 
ing forward  to  the  fore-chains,  while 
the  young  lady  stood  as  if  her  life 
hung  on  the  next  word.  "  There,  sir, 
right  ahead  almost  as  she  swings !" 
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said  the  Bulor ;  and  thick  as  the  blue 
fog  was,  close  to  us — the  cream- 
coloared  haae  filling  up  the  reach  of 
tiie  river  beyond,  was  lighting  np  like 
white  gaoze  with  the  moon,  in  which 
I  saw  two  or  three  black  otyects  come 
dropping  oat  as  if  from  the  creek, 
their  oar-blades  flashing  in  it.  Bat  I 
thought  the  J  crowded  together  awk- 
wardly, like  maimed  craft,  and  the 
weight  seemed  to  keep 'them  down, 
unless,  as  I  hoped,  they  were  waiting 
for  the  others.  ^^  No,  no,  Idr  Collins  1" 
whispered  Jacobs,  suddenly  sliding 
down  a  topmast-backstay  to  my  side  ; 
"they're  canoes,  sir!"  **By  the 
Lord,  so  they  are  1 "  said  I,  seeing  a 
flourish  of  the  paddles  that  betrayed 
them.  '^  They're  hanging  on  yet, 
though,  to  catchusnapping — ^keep  cool, 
Bob,  my  man,"  continued  I,  for  my 
spirits  rose,  to  find  my  fears  mistaken 
as  yet  about  our  boats.  "But  ^e 
cable-^the  cable  1"  added  I  hastily, — 
"  by  George,  they'll  try  to  cut  it,  as 
sure  as  fate !  Beady  there— 4on't  fire 
a  shot  till  they're  dose — ^nothing  but 
stupid  nigger  heathens  after  all,  my 
lads  I  Quick,  a  coupde  of  you,"  said 
I,  "  bowse  up  the  jib  at  once,  and 
down  fore-topsail  sheets — brace  the 
yard  sharp  up,  to  cast  her  head  down 
if  they  do  cut  I  If  we  go  aground, 
Jacobs,  we're  gone  1 "  'Twas  vain  to 
think  of  hindering  them,  few  as  we 
were,  and  scarce  able  to  see  what  they 
did,  for  the  fog ;  bat  the  laad-faveeae 
already  blew  pretty  fresh,  and  the  ebb 
rushing  on  her  bows  made  the  India* 
man  heave  to  it  as  her  jib  rose  from 
the  boom.  I  had  no  time  to  stand 
upon  ceremony :  to  think  of  the  pilot- 
age again,  with  the  savages,  the  nar- 
row channel  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
breakers  together,  was  quite  enough. 
In  the  very  nick  of  such  a  breath* 
less  moment,  I  had  just  fancied  I 
caught  the  stroke  of  their  paddles 
coming  on-— when  all  at  once,  out  of 
the  open  cabin-skylight  aft,  rose  a 
sound,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard 
in  my  life— between  a  yell  and  a  cry — 
but  the  montii  of  the  s^light  seemed 
to  send  it  up  higher  than  the  mast-i 
heads,  loud  and  long,  into  the  slit  of 
starlight  between  the  fog.  For  a  single 
second  the  marrow  curdled  in  my 
bones,  and  I  lost  all  thou^  even  of 
the  canoes  ahead,  'twas  so  unearthly ; 
till,  catching  a  f^ia^se  of  Yiotet's 


white  figare  crouoihing  in  terror  to  the 
round-house  door,  I  rushed  aft,  and 
looked  down  at  the  cuddy.  It  was 
lUl  black  as  midnight  below,  the  stink 
of  the  swinging-lamp  coming  out;  bat 
by  the  horrible  tumbling,  stagsering;| 
struggling  sound  inside,  you'd  have 
thought  it  full  of  some  awfiil  thingi 
doing  God-knows  what  in  the  plaoe-^ 
then  a  thump  and  a  groan.  I  scarce 
believe  I  could  have  mastered  heaart 
to  go  down  the  companion  and  see- 
till  next  moment  tiie  Scotch  mate's 
bare  head  and  his  shoulders  came 
thrusting  up  out  of  the  stair,  wrestikig 
wildly  with  three  or  four  pttch-black 
naked  figures — the  narrow  booby- 
batcli  hindering  them  firom  sticking 
together  to  him,  except  one  tiiat  leapt 
out  almost  on  his  back,  aiming  a  fieroe 
stroke  with  a  dob  at  his'skulL  Qnidc 
as  thought,  however,  my  eoolnen  had 
come  back  to  me,  and  I  just  sent  the 
bullet  from  the  ship's  musket  I  had 
snatched  up,  fair  flash  through  his 
lungs,  the  blood  spoating  out  of  his 
mouth  almost  over  us,  as  he  span 
round  with  his  dob  ia  the  ur,  and 
fell  baek-*while  smash  after  smash  I 
brought  the  stock  of  my  piece  dow& 
on  the  crowns  of  the  others,  trying  to 
get  on  deck  too  thidc  together ;  and 
Madeod  was  doing  the-  same  lSk»  a 
man,  at  the  skylight,  where  they  were 
catching  at  the  edge  of  the  firame. 
The  shrieks  of  the  ladies  came  off  the 
poop  above ;  and  as  for  Ite  men,  they 
were  dodging  under  the  foncastte 
bulwaiks  as  they  fired  at  the  canoeB 
ahead,  from  the  spears  and  arrows 
that  came  whistling  over,  and  quiver- 
ing into  the  pknks  near  me.  What 
dr^  the  cursed  wretches  might  be  do- 
ing I  ^dnt  know,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
managed  to  shove  the  Seattle  over  the 
booby-hatch,  the  second-mate  loading 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  blazing  aw^ 
down  into  the  skylight  like  a  perfeot 
devil,  lifting  up  the  black  fiaoes  and 
sharp  teeth  of  the  savages  bdow  at 
eveiy  shot,  rudilng  back — than  I  fdt 
the  Indiaman  was  broadside  on  to  the 
tide  and  current,  sweeping  down  to 
open  the  next  reach  with  her^b  and 
topsail  full  to  the  land-breeze.  I 
sprang  back  to  seise  the  ipHieel,  near 
whi<^  Violet  Hyde  stood  cowerias 
with  her  two  hands  over  her  eyes* 
when  in  the  midst  of  it  all  you  anijr 
fancy  toj  honor  to  calch  a  gHmpae  «C 
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«iie  hideoQB  blaok  etealiog  round  to- 
wtfdfi  tor  in  the  shadow  of  the  itMuid- 
fconef  with  a  hatchet  gleaming  m  one 
hand  and  the  other  atretched  oat  to 
dutch  her.  'Twaa  the  woriL  of  a  second. 
Imade  one  le^,  and  bareij  caught 
the  blow  on  mj  gnn-stookt  aa  he  tM>k 
hold  of  her  drMs ;  tiien  over  he  and  I 
rriled  on  the  dec^,  first  one  npper- 
neat,  Iken  tin  other,  till  I  found  his 
simngth  was  too  nmeh  for  me,  breath- 
iflSB  as  I  was.  The  fellow  had  his 
huge  hand  i9imd  mj  throat,  choking 
MB,  and  raadj  to  spring  np  with  tlM 
hatchet  in  his  other  fist— tVaa  the 
nniatto  that  had  been  with  the  Porta- 
gnese— iHien  I  sasr  Yioiet  Hyde  dart 
forward  between  me  and  the  stars, 
teDwing  her  large  diawl  roond  his 
head  and  arm  fr«n  behind  him,  and 
hoMing  it  tight,  her  foce  turned  away 
white  as  death.  The  mnlatto  loosened 
his  grasp  and  jamped  np,  throwing 
her  reeling  bade  to  the  door ;  bot  I 
mm  on  my  foet  as  soon  as  he,  twist- 
ing his  hatchet  from  his  grip,  and  sent 
tiie  edge  of  it  with  att  my  force  dean 
d^m  into  his  brauiy  tiurongh  caah- 
mere  and  ereiy  thing.  BrehehadtioM 
to  pall  it  off,  he  was  stretched,  breast 
and  knees  ap,  ov«r  thecflrroiiado*«iide 
nt  my  foet. 

The  dnr  girl  had  famted ;  Iliftod 
her,  and  harried  with  her  to  the  sofo 
in  the  roand-hoase,  my  heart  swdling 
toward  her  in  a  way  no  man  oan  tell ; 
though  thaie  was  not  a  moment  to 
stay— fbr  when  I  reached  the  T^ieel 
again,  a  sight  broke  opon  oae  that 
flhowad  tiie  foaifiil  dangmr  we  were  in. 
The  samges  in  the  caddy  could  be 
lieanl  plonghig  out  of  the  port  to 
awim  ashore;  and  though  the  ebb- 
tide was  taking  the  ship  ai^Mcantiy 
dear  round  tlie  woody  turn,  she  had 
BO  sooner  opened  the  wide  reach, 
wheie  the  fog  wis  acatteiing  before 
the  broeae^  than  we  began  to'  see  a 
aftretdi  of  die  nearest  hnk^  off  oar 
afeariboard  bow,  i^inuDering  out  to  a 
tage  fiFB  en  the  edge,  that  lighted  np 
tiie  thiek  white  haae  like  sidphur-— 
tkrorwhi^  a  bloody  red  glow  on  the 
eddies  iu-ahore|  with  two  or  dmse 
Uaek  canoes  d^yjdng  ap  aad  down  in 
them  ;  a  crowd  (kdarii  naked  negroes 
mshing  roand  the  fire,  bringing  logs* 
aM  brandMS  to  throw  in,  till  op  it 
Maacid  agam ;  the  sparks  flymg  mto 
ilw  auMlK,  dm  iMtiWKy  black  imigle 


smldng  back  behind,  and  the  banyan 
branches  shooting  out  into  it,'as  if  they 
were  alive,  licking  the  crimson  gleams 
with  their  sharp  leaves ;  while  a  hor« 
riUe  noise  of  tree-drams  beating,  and 
buffalo-homs  blowing,  floated  off  to 
US.  The  wretches  seemed  to  expect 
we  were  coming  stnight  in  to  them, 
while  they  waited  finr  us.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  it  wasn't  till  Jacoka  came 
running  aft,  to  tell  the  mate  and  me, 
that,  to  oar  horror,  we  foond  tiie 
canoes  had  got  the  rest  of  the  cable 
fastened  somehow  or  other  low  down 
to  her  cutwater,  and  were  coolly  tow- 
ing us  in  by  it.  We  could  neither  cot 
it  nor  dispose  ai  them,  as  at  every 
shot  diere  wera  plenty  more  to  fiU 
places;  while  tlm  hdm  was  only 
enough  to  steer  her,  had  she  been  free. 

"Jacobs,"  said  I,  ''for  heaven's 
aake  bear  a  hand  with  two  or  three  of 
these  heavy  dtot  in  a  hammock— let's 
sling  it  oat  to  the  fiying-jil>-hoom  end, 
and  ril  stand  by  to  £op  it  fthr  over 
them — quick  I "  Three  of  as  ran  out 
from  the  bowqnrit,  with  the  end  of  the 
line,  swinging  out  the  weight  and 
iiaaitng  it  up,  tili  we  were  nearly  over 
their  heads  in  the  foggy  gleam  from 
the  blaze  ashore.  The  cable  tautened 
fair  under  OS  as  the  blacks  gaveastroke 
ahead  together  with  theur  paddles, 
aad  ''Watch  i"Isung  out  above  them, 
in.a  vmce  that  made  them  huddle  all 
thiree  canoes  in  alump,  peering  op  at  us. 
"  Let  go,  my  lads,*'  whispered  I,  and 
down  went  the  weight  of  shot  fhli 
slap  vp(«  tiiem,  crash  throu^  their 
guttwdes,  leaving  no  more  than  the 
bits,  with  the  woolly  heads  bobbmg 
about  in  die  stream.  The  second  mate 
whirled  roond  the  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
on  ^ck,  aad  her  jib  and  topsail 
dcawiag  the  breeae  right  again,  she 
began  to  stand  out  toward  the  middle 
once  more.  I  watched  the  glare  of 
the  fire  smking  back  into  the  blue  fog, 
while  the  hubbub  of  wild  cries  showed 
they  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
pushing  off  as  fast  as  poedble  in  their 
canoes  from  the  bonk  in  chase. 

The  next  thing  I  saw,  two  or  three 
minutes  after,  was  the  flash  of  a  large 
gun  away  on  our  starboard  quarter, 
flaring  out  in  the  mist  round  the 
strange  schooner  herself,  as  she  came 
swiftly  down  astern  of  us,  under  her 
two  boomsails  and  fiymg-jib,  the  frxyth 
whiteniagnp  from  herfornootf  *nd  «he 
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crnshing  through  amonc^t  the  canoes, 
letting  drive  at  them  right  and  left, 
flash  after  flash,  and  roar  after  roar — 
her  deck  crowded  vith  men,  too, 
amongst  whom  I  thought  I  coold 
make  ont  the  daric  Frenchman's 
broad-leafed  Manilla  hat.  However, 
the  wreaths  of  thick  smoke  blew  curl- 
ing from  her  towards  ns ;  and  directly 
alter  nothing  was  to  be  heard  bat  the 
ripple  nnder  onr  bows,  as  we  went 
smvinff  towsrd  the  river's  month, 
with  the  dear  plash  upon  her  copper 
coming  nearer. 

Jacobs  and  I,  as  well  as  the  other 
hand,  hnng  over  the  boom  together 
Ibr  a  little  to  loose  the  flyinff -jib,  then 
ont  of  pure  wewriness,  till  I  sent  Ja- 
cobs in  to  take  the  wheel  and  steer 
by  my  signals — ^for  the  Indiaman  had 
the  fhU  rorce  of  current  and  breeze 
astern  of  her,  carryhig  her  fast  toward 
the  bar,  asl  guessed ;  while  the  second 
mate  let  her  yaw  dreadftdly,  from  fear 
of  going  wrong.  As  for  the  schooner, 
we  could  make  ont  her  lights  through 
the  fog,  the  wmd  bringing  us  the 
sound  of  her  cutwater— though  proba- 
bly they  couldn't  know  whereabouts 
we  were ;  so  I  hoped  she  might  per- 
haps go  past  us  in  the  dark,  if  she 
were  actually  in  chase  of  the  India- 
man,  as  I  feared.  However,  the  mo- 
ment the  cheep  of  our  flying-jib  hanks 
on  the  stay  was  heard,  aa  the  sail  was 
hoisted,  a  sharp  hail  came  along  the 
water.  '^  Hola !  ^  sung  out  the  (Teak-^ 
ing  voice  of  the  little  French  skipper, 
who  had  bamboozled  me  so  at  sea. 
None  of  us  answered,  and  I  ran  down 
the  spar  to  be  ready  for  what  might 
happen^  when  '^  Hola  I  ou  iUs-vauif^^ 
shouted  he  again.  "  Hullo  I  the  Se- 
ringapatam,  iQioy ! "  roared  onr  chief 
oflElcer  himself;  to  which  no  sooner  had 
Madeod  replied,  than  we  caught  three 
hearty  En^h  cheers*  and  next  min- 
ute the  schooner's  canvass  was  loom- 
ing up  from  the  vellow  glimmer  of  her 
lanterns  a  few  fathoms  on  our  star- 
board quarter— the  2  foam  hissing  off 
her  sharp  bright  bows,  while  she  raced 
up  with  us.  Every  one  of  us  started 
at  the  jovial  sound  of  old  Bollock  the 
planter's  voice,  shouting  *'  All's  right, 
my  boys! "  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  out  of  the  sea — ^the  schooner 
slipping  easily  by,  abreast  of  our  high 
bulwarks ;  and  the  crowd  of  heads  from 
stem  to  stem,  English,  French,  and 


Kroomen,  gliding  paist  below,  for  all 
the  worid  like  a  dieam  to  most  of  ua, 
with  the  light  from  the  lanterns  flaring 
up  red  under  hats,  caps,  and  tarpau- 
lins, and  the  Mack  shadow  of  their 
flguires  and  smidl-arms  thrown  high  in 
two  dusters  on  the  broad  g^are  over 
her  fore  and  main  boom-sails.  '*Have 
ye  actually  taken  the  blackguanbr 
sir?"  haUed  the  Scotch  mate,  at  which 
a  shout  of  laughter  ran  from  one  end 
of  her  to  the  other;  while  one  of  the 
cadets,  seemingly  half  drunk,  coold 
be  seen  staggering  aft  to  the  stem  aa 
she  forged  swiftly  ahead,  just  iUrOrder 
to  call  ont,  **  ^udeod,  my  old  co^, 
comment  vova  porter-ooua  f "  The 
little  French  master  jumped  up  on  tiie 
schooner's  taflhdl,  waving  his  hand 
politely:  ^*  Taurai  Vhonneur  pomr 
vaus  eonekure^  en  deboudiani^  Afo- 
sieun  I "  shouted  he ;  ''  follow  de  light 
een  my  stam ! " 

In  met,  bv  this  time  we  were  already 
in  the  suck  of  the  channel,  so  that 
longer  speaking  was  ont  of  tiie  ques- 
tion, as  the  boom  of  the  surf  could  be 
heard  wide  ahead  of  the  ship.  Sud- 
denly a  broad  gleam  of  light  off  the 
sea  struck  over  our  starboard  bow, 
beyond  the  tumbling  water  upon  the 
bar,  and  to  starboard  the  rocky  head- 
land broke  through  the  fog  rolling  ont 
with  the  breeze :  the  schooner's  stem 
lifted  glimmering  before  our  figure- 
head, and  we  lost  siffht  of  her  again, 
till  we  had  swept  am  round  Uie  point. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  both  India- 
man  and  sdiooner  were  heaving  on 
the  waves  from  the  shadow  of  the  high 
land,  the  dark-blue  swells  cresting  up 
all  round  against  a  bank  of  doud  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  long  tend  of  the 
sea  to  be  fdt  once  more  under  you — 
the  moon  rising  out  of  the  river,  while 
a  fresh  breeze  blew  in  the  offing,  and 
promised  to  get  a  good  deal  stronger: 

The  schooner  soon  hove  to,  and 
before  we  could  have  beaten  up  to  her, 
being  to  leeward,  we  saw  one  boat 
after  another  dropped  astern  or  off  the 
side,  till  the  whole  five  could  be  made 
out  pulling  for  the  ship :  butthe  minute 
after  they  were  alongside,  she  filled 
away  again,  standing  almost  right 
before  the  breeze  up  to  north-west- 
ward. 

WeU,  you  can  foncy  the  confoaion  on 
board  of  us  for  a  short  time,  what  with 
questions  and  ezplainings,  and  what 
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with  seeing  worthy  old  Bollock  again, 
Fcffd,  'V^terton,  the  Brigadier  and 
lin  Brady^  alter  being  parted  for  a 
Bomber  of  days  in  each  a  way.  The 
yonng  lady  Miss  Forteseoe's  meeting 
with  her  mother  was  touching  enon^ 
to  witness,  though  of  oonree  the  gentle* 
men  had  got  it  ail  over  before ;  and  in 
£ibct  th^  seemed  to  have  made  pretty 
merry  aboard  the  French  craft,  while 
we  were  fitting  for  fair  life  with 
those  infenml  Ck>ttgo  savages.  The 
dead  bladu  on  dedL  and  below  had 
been  thrown  orerboard  already,  and 
the  Indiaman  crowding  sail  on  her 
eonrse;  bnt  I  saw  the  Judge  for  a 
minute  before  the  round-house  door 
was  shut,  with  his  daughtersobbmgon 
his  neck;  and  as  soon  as  the  rest  met 
below  in  the  cuddy,  a  scene  was  to  be 
iRmnd  there  which  one  doesn't  easily 
foiget:  the  steward  lying  in  one  door- 
way, dead,  with  his  head  smashed  by 
a  dub;  the  missionary  under  the  ta- 
ble, still  bleeding,  though  he  was  alive, 
and  not  very  much  hurt  after  all. 
Neither  he  nor  Madeod  could  tell 
yei^  well  how  the  thing  happened, 
I^am  as  it  was  now,  to  me;  but  the 
strangest  part  of  it  to  see,  horrid  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  was  the  body  of  C19- 
tain  Williamson.  His  cot  had  been 
knocked  to  the  deck,  some  of  the 
devilish  wretches  had  given  bis  fore- 
head one  gash,  and  his  breast  another, 
each  fit  to  kill  a  man.  There  was  little 
€fr  no  blood,  however:  his  face  had  a 
peaceful  look  on  it,  almost  smiling, 
you^d  have  said,  by  comparison  with 
the  poor  steward's;  and  as  soon  as 
his  eyelids  were  down,  the  old  seaman 
i^vpeared  to  be  sleeping  yet.  For  my 
IMfft,  I  felt  as  sure  as  if  I'd  seen  it, 
that  when  the  savages  struck  that 
body,  they  mi^t  as  wdl  have  struck 
at  the  stars  we  had  seen  over  the  deck, 
sun,  when  all  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  passengers  gone  tired  out  to 
their  berths,  I  couldn't  turn  in  with- 
out a  walk  on  the  poop  beside  the 
planter,  to  hear  something  from  him — 
the  ship  all  the  time  rising  on  the 
brisk  seas,  every  stitch  of  canvass 
apread,  the  African  coast  beginning 
to  drop  in  the  moonshine,  and  the 
Bchooner  a  dim  speck  to  north-west 
through  the  long  gleam  on  the  horiaon. 


I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  there 
was  no  reason  he  could  think  of  for 
the  French  craft's  detaining  them,  ex- 
cept that  the  Brigadier  had  damned 
Buonaparte  in  the  brig's  cabin,  or  else 
Mrs  Brady's  having  said  she  would 
give  the  world  to  see  him  just  now  at 
St  Helena;  in  fact,  she  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  only  to  kias 
the  hand  of  sndi  a  great  hero — such 
an  enemy  to  all  Saxons  and  tyrants, 
she  vowed.  But  hi  hct  they  had 
been  sitting  below  at  the  time  our 
boat  came  aboard,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  it;  the  French  master 
swore  to  Bollodk,  and  to  the  chief 
officer  afterwurds,  he  had  mistaken 
my  meaning — because  I  spoke  bad 
French,  no  doubt ;  after  which  the 
gale  came  on,  and  th^  never  saw  the 
Indiaman  agidn  till  to-night  As  for 
their  going  into  the  river,  and  chang- 
ing her  rig,  the  little  Frenchman  said 
he  found  a  brig's  rig  didn't  suit  a 
sdiooner'shull.  Formy  part,  however, 
I  didn't  see  how  thdr  course  for  the 
Isle  of  France  could  be  nartk-wui. 
^^  By  the  bye,  though,"  added  BoUock, 
*^Mrs  Brady  made  some  mystery 
about  the  whole  affair.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  few  private  discourses  with 
that  strange  dark-faced  passenger  of 
theirs,  who  I  suspect  had  more  to  do 
with  the  vessel  than  he  pretended. 
"But  I  daresay,  Collins  my  boy," 
said  he,  laughing,  "she  wanted  to 
make  us  think  the  foreigner  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  her." 

As  we  were  both  going  below,  I 
said,  "By  the  way,  where  is  Mr 
Daniel  Snout — ^I  haven't  seen  him 
yet?"  "  Ahl"  said  the  planter,  tnm- 
mg  round,  "where  tiv  Daniel,  after 
all!  /  haven't  seen  him  either,  since 
we  left  the  schooner's  deck— no,  by 
Jove,  sir!  he  really  hasn't  come  on 
board,  now  I  think  of  it!  I  recol- 
lect we  were  the  last  boat,  and  he 
wasn't  in  it,  although  be  was  be- 
hind me  just  before  I  got  down." 
"  What  can  the  man  mean!"  said  I; 
and  we  both  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
hatchway  ladder,  lookuig  toward  the 
horizon,  at  the  speck  of  a  schooner. 
"By  jingo,  Collms!"  exclaimed  the 
planter,  chuckling,  "the  Yankee  is 
gone  to  be  a  pirate!" 
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Bbvoioi  resmniiig'tlie  ooiisid«ration    upon  m  pitiiy  »  t€EKt.    Bat  our  i^ 


<yf  this  most  momentons  sitbjeet,  we 
ongfat  perhaps  to  adyert  to  one  or  two 
matteiB  arisingfi*om  the  critksism  which 
has  been  so  freely  layished  on  onr  last 
article.  We  feel  very  proud  indeed 
tiiat  oar  hnmble  efforts  in  the  caose 
of  native  industry  have  attracted  such 
general  attention,  and  it  is  no  slight 
eompliment  to  And,  that  day  after  day, 
and  week  irfter  week,  the  leading 
jonmals  which  advocate  the  principles 
office  trade  have  sdectod  onr  state- 
ments as  the  mark  fbr  their  artilleiy. 
Howheit,  so  f)ur  as  we  oan  discover, 
so  practicable  breadi  is  as  yet  appa- 
rent on  wall  or  bastion.  What  mining 
operations  may  be  going  on  nnder- 
gronnd,  we  do  not  know ;  bat,  with 
i«gard  to  open  waif&re,  we  still  defy 
all  comers.  We  invited  tmd  dial- 
lenged  that  criticism  which,  in  most 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  has  been 
bpoaght  against  as  in  a  gentlemanly 
and  coarteons  spirit;  and,  in  order 
that  the  pnbUc  may  have  the  means 
of  jadging  how  ftir  oar  position  is  im- 
pregnable, we  prints  in  addition  to 
the  asoal  contents  of  this  Nomber, 
the  greater  portionof  the  commentaries 
of  the  press  up  to  a  certain  date.  To 
these  we  have  appended  a  few  notes, 
less  by  way  of  answer,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation,  where  any 
explanation  may  be  necessary. 

But  we  consider  it  our  daty  to  our 
correspondents,  and  onreelves,  to  ad- 
vert speciaDy  to  some  points.  By 
nferring  to  the  reprint  in  question, 
oar  readers  will  observe  that  the 
Times  has  undertaken  the  task  of  ana- 
lysing, or  rather  characterising,  Mr 
Watson's  statement.  We  confess 
that,  when  the  opening  sentences  of 
this  redoubtable  leader  met  oar  eye — 
when  we  found  it  stated  that  "  Bhck-- 
wood's  EdinburghfMagcunne  for  Jan- 
nary  contains  a  more  tihoroagh  expo- 
sure of  agricultaral  protection  than 
any  that  either  Yilliers  or  Cobden 
could  have  devised"— we  felt  oonsi- 


I^hensions  were  spee£Iy  relieved^ 
On  perasiag  the  article,  wafoond  that 
tJie  writer  in  the  jTcmiss  did  not  attempt 
to  qnsBlion  the  acenracy  of  the  resnlta, 
or  insinoate  anytbiag  like  exaggeni" 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  any  saspidon  of  the  kind 
was  ob^ated  by  the  method  which  we 
had  adopted,  of  subjecting  the  state- 
ments in  question  '*to  a  nomerooa 
selection  of  the  most  eminent  agriod- 
tnrists  of  Scotland."  Their  conobo- 
rative  testimony  was  held  conclosiva 
as  to  facts :  and  the  facts  were  as- 
snmed  to  bear  this  constrnetion— 4haS, 
under  protection,  a  high-dass  farmer 
in  Scotland,  renting  land  to  tfaeextmi 
of  dOO  acres,  ooald  make  notiiing  more 
*^  than  the  starvation  income  of  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  or  a  common  exdse^- 
mao." 

Evea  if  the  fact  had  been  soch  a» 
the  Times  assumed  it,  it  would'  stOI 
remain  to  be  shown  in  what  way  a 
man  who  is  losing  money  aann^y 
can  be  better  off  than  a  hdf-pay  Ilea- 
tenant  who  is  pocketing  £100  a*year. 
This  point  the  Times^  does  not  tondi; 
though  the  writer  gives  a  kind  of  onir 
cular  hint  that  something  ihr  better 
than  protection  is  yet  in  store  for  the 
farmer.  **'  Admitting,"  he  says,  ^^  the 
facts  of  the  Magaelne,  as  to  the  disas- 
trous working  of  protection,  we  dQ 
not  admit  that  they  afford  any  certais 
cue  to  the  working  of  an  altogether 
different  order  of  things,  soch  as  that 
we  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering."' 
Are  we  then  to  have  high  prices,  after 
all  ?    If  not,  what  else  is  coming  f 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  critic  ut- 
terly misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
statement  submitted.  Probably  he 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
examine  the  details,  but  passed  jndg- 
ment  upon  them,  as  men  will  often  do^ 
on  the  sti^ngth  of  a  glance  at  the 
amount  of  balance  exhibited.  We  do 
not  regret  this  hasty  procedure,  as  it 
has  elicited  from  Mr  Watson  the  ftil- 


derably  nervous  as  to  the  nature  of    lowing  letter,  which  we  have  great 
the  aiigament  which  was  to  follow    pleasure  in  lay ingbcforeourreadere: — 

•'  Kkillob,  IGth  January  1850. 
**  Sir, — Since  the  publication  of  the  January  number  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I 
haye  observed^  in  several  newspapers,  remarks  on  the  statement  furnished  by  me,  and 
embodied  in  your  able  article  on  *  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition.' 
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<■  I  «B  1^  to  find  tiiiA  tlie  writen  of  iiMM  nmarirtvAou^ 
•f  the  roiali  and  oondmioDB  at  which  I  had  uriTedy  in  ealonlatlng  the  mtame  of  » 
ftzm  of  600  acrei^  sitnated  in  Strathmora,  Foifanfaire;  although  sone  of  them  sng- 
geet  altefstions  on  the  mode  of  exhibiting  tiie  liMte  in  each  »  statement,  so  aa  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  tiioae  not  praetically  engaged  in  agrienltnre.  Of  the  propriety 
of  this  raggestion,  the  newspapers  haye  given  me  one  or  two  notaUe  iilostFations. 

^  The  fint  newspaper  notice  of  my  statement,  which  I  obserred,  w«0  the  leader  in 
the  TtnMs.  You  may  well  believe  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  my  name 
appear  so  ooupieoonaly  in  the  oolnmns  of  the  *  leading  joomal  ot  Enrope,'  and  in  aa 
article  got  np  in  so  dashing  a  style.  With  regard  to  the  general  object  of  the  writer, 
wliich  is  to  diow  that,  by  Uia  article  in  yonr  Magaaiae,  you  havie  diipioTed  what  yon 
laeant  to  prove,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  bnt  I  desire  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
lue  eritidsm  of  my  tabular  statement.  I  am  moved  to  this,  by  considering  the  influ- 
ential and  powerful  quarter  whence  the  article  has  emanated,  and  the  peculiarly 
henevolent  and  friendly  eonoem  which  its  anthmr  seems  to  take  in  my  personal  com- 
£rat  and  weUkre. 

'*  The  vrriter  in  the  Times  objects  to  my  statement,  that '  it  does  aoi  giv«  tiie  exaet 
term  of  years  on  whidi  the  average  is  taken,'  and  thinks  the  average  price  fixed  too 
Ingh  by  me.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble — which,  perhaps,  was  too  mueh  to  expect 
from  him — of  looking  into  the  Forfarriiire  ftars  prices,  for  tiie  last  five,  or  eight,  or 
ten  years,  he  would  have  found  I  had  not  fixed  the  average  too  hi|^.  Indeed,  he  is 
not  very  confident  that  he  is  correct  on  this  certainly  very  important  element  in  my 
caleaJaiions,  and  virtually  abandons  the  ground  he  wished  to  occupy;  for  he  goes  on 
to  say — *lt  (the  average)  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  its  purpose,  which  is  to  prove, 
that  under  protection,  wiUi  the  market  high — ^with  a  quality  of  crops  so  good  as  to 
oommaad  a  more  than  average  price — ^with  capital  amply  sufficient—with  extraordi- 
nary skill,  enterprise,  and  experience — firem  500  acres  of  fertile  land,  Mr  Watson 
tonld  not  scrape  more  tiian  just  two  pounds  a*week,  in  the  shape  of  profits,  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family.'  In  this  sentence  there  are  many  assump- 
tions whieh  the  writer  had  not  proved,  nor  attempted  to  prove,  nor  can  prove,  and 
wfaich  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice.  The  pith  of  the  paragraph  is  in  its 
dose,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  next  sentence:  ^  The  result  of  this  unfortunate 
specnlatioa  is  expressed  in  the  following  significant  words — Leaving  annoaUy  to  the 
frLrmer  for  his  skill  and  industry,  over  interest  of  capital  en^ployed,  ^106.'  And 
then  the  writer  starts  off  in  a  canter,  thus:  '  Mr  Watson  has  positively  had  no  more 
income  from  a  very  good  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  £800  a-year,  than  £106.  The  stipend 
«f  a  draper's  assistant,  the  foreman  of  a  whitesmith  in  a  conntry  toirn,  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  bank,  a  curate,  a  gentleman's  gentleman,'  &c.,  &c.  The  writer  notes  only  the 
£106  which  1  put  against  the  fimner's  skill  and  industry.  '  The  interest  of  capital' 
he  takes  no  notice  of.  I  might  have  charged  30  per  cent  on  capital,  for  all  that  the 
writer  in  the  Timet  allows  his  rsaders  to  gather  from  his  review.  Was  it  foir  to  keep 
back  the  truth — ^to  mis-state  and  garble  my  statement  as  he  has  done ! 

^  I  am  sure  so  kind  a  gentleman  did  not  really  mean  to  do  this.   I  had  put  down— 
£3000  of  snnk  capital,  at  10  per  cent,       .            .            .         £300    0    0 
£2000  of  floating  capital,  at  5  per  cent,    .            .            •  100    0    0 

For  skiU  and  industry, 106    0    0 

£506  0  0 
Tbcie  being  thus,  from  capital  invested  and  skill  and  industry,  an  annual  income  of 
£506.  Of  oonxse,  the  farmer  dare  not  spend  all  this  sum;  but,  with  a  doe  regard  to 
the  ultimate  realisation  of  his  capital,  and  to  a  sniUble  provision  for  his  family,  he 
oould  safely  spend  three  times  the  sum  the  writer  in  the  Tim€$  unintentionally  or 
ignorantly  allows  him.  The  income  might  have  been  differently  allocated,  and  a 
larger  sum  put  against  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  farmer.  With  any  criticism  of 
thin  kind  I  am  not  prepared  to  quarrel;  what  I  object  to  is,  ndt  giving  my  statement 
Uk  full,  or  at  least  a  fair  synopsis  of  it.  It  seems  necessary, farther,  to  explain  to  the 
Thmetf  that  a  farmer,  with  even  an  income  of  £106,  is  not  precisely  in  the  same  situsr 
iion  with  a  draper's  assistant,  who  has  to  pay  rent  for  his  house  out  of  the  £  1 06.  The 
fruner  haa  a  house  and  suitable  accommodations,  with  a  garden — included,  no  doubt,  in 
Jiis  rent — and  therefore  included  in  my  statement.  He  has,  moreover,  other  advantages. 
He  has  milk,  butter,  cheese,  meal,  &c.,  at  prime  cost,  just  as  the  grocer  and  clothier 
have  the  commodities  in  which  they  respectively  deal  at  pHme  cost,  for  themselves 
and  families.  I  confess,  in  my  statement  of  profit  I  did  not  estimate  this  item;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  grocer  or  clothier  would  have  noticed  it,  in  reckoning  up  his 
income  from  his  capital  and  industry.  Until  I  read  the  article  in  the  TitMS,  I  could 
not  have  believed  these  explanations  called  for. 
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**  Wiili  regard  to  the  other  parta  of  my  Btatement^  toaehing  the  grieroiu  dhange  that 
haa  0? erfeaken  the  farmer's  ciromnstanoeei  from  the  fkll  of  prieesy  oonaeqaent  on  Iree 
trade,  the  writer  in  the  Timet  shies  the  subject  altogether.  On  this  snbjeet  he  doe* 
not  speak  ont  If  prices  rise  to  their  former  leyel,  of  course  the  latter  part  of  my 
caloolation  fklls  to  the  ground.  The  writer  in  the  Timet  does  not  say  they  wUl  rise 
to  their  former  leyel;  with  his  Tiews,  he  dare  not  say  this — and,  admitting  my  pre- 
miseSy  he  knows  that  the  conelasion  come  to  is  irresistible.  ThereforCi  perhaps,  it  is 
that  he  has  considered  it  his  safest  course  to  attempt  to  burlesque  my  statement.  In 
my  estimation,  howerer,  the  matter  is  of  too  graye  moment,  and  the  authority  of  the 
2iiH«t  of  too  much  consequence,  to  allow  his  article  to  pass  without  commentary. 

*'  My  statement,  in  its  rltal  features,  the  Timet  has  not  attempted  to  touch;  and,  yeri- 
fied  as  that  statement  was,  by  so  many  respectable  and  intelligent  testimonies,  I  can- 
not, after  again  goiog  carefully  oyer  all  the  data  and  oalcalations  on  which  it  was 
founded,  consent  to  make  a  single  alteration  on  it. 

^  The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  improye  the  prae- 
pecta  of  the  farmers,  but  places  them  in  a  materially  worse  position  than  when  the 
statement  was  drawn  up. 

*'  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  represent,  by  my  statement,  that  farming  under  pro- 
tection was  a  yery  profitable  employment.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  yery  much 
the  reyerse.  But,  neyertheless,  such  is  Mie  loye  of  a  country  life,  and  the  passion  for 
agriculture,  (for  it  seems  nothing  else,)  that  hundreds  of  thousands  haye  been  willing 
to  deyote  their  capital  and  industry  to  that  occupation. 

**  The  Timet,  howeyer,  with  true  kindness  and  generosity,  proposes  something  better 
for  me.  He  tells  me  to  go  to  Australia.  This,  I  understand,  is  »  fayonrite  remedy 
with  the  Timet  for  farmers.  The  kind  gentleman  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  that, 
'  lured  by  protection,'  I  am  tied  down  in  Scotland  with  farms  to  nearly  three  times 
the  extent  of  land  specified  in  my  statement — that  1  haye  been  »  farmer  for  JmMe 
than  forty  years — that  during  that  period,  '  by  my  capital,  skill,  and  industry/  I 
haye  reclaimed  more  tiian  200  acres  of  land  from  a  state  of  oomparatiye  sterility  to 
one  of  fair  produotiyeness — ^that  I  haye  a  family  looking  to  me  for  support,  and  im- 
portant engagements  which  I  desire  honourably  to  frilfll.  I  am  not  oonscious  of 
haying  committed  any  crime,  and  am  yain  enough  eyen  to  fancy  that,  in  my  own 
sphere,  I  may  haye  done  some  good  to  my  country,  by  contributing  towards  its  agri- 
cultural improyement  and  internal  resources ;  and  I  therefore  cannot  see  why  a 
sentence  of  banishment  should  be  passed  upon  me." 

[Were  the  grotind  cat  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Times^  bj  a  compeHtor 
paying  no  Paper ^  Stamp,  and  Advertisement  Duty,  how  would  the  owners  like 
to  transport  Frinting-Honse  Sqoare  to  the  Bosh  ?] 

^  If  I  must  go  to  Australia,  the  Timet  must  go  with  me.  Upon  no  other  terms  wiU 
I  consent  Let  him  pack  up  his  types  and  machinery,  and  sail  with  me.  We  shall 
both  be  fanners '  for  ages  of  glory  in  Antipodean  history.'  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
in  the  Bush,  the  clodpole  may.  cot  a  better  figure  than  the  Thunderer.  With  regard 
to  the  writer's  suggestion  of  railway  debentures,  1  cannot  look  at  that;  but  when  he 
offers  me  a  land  agency  in  England,  with  an  income  of  £500  or  £1000  a-year,  I  con- 
fess that  tender  is  well  worth  my  consideration.  I  haye  a  sort  of  suspicion,  indeed^ 
that  in  these  times  a  land-agent  would  be  better  off  than  a  landowner.  Howeyer, 
that  is  not  my  concern.  And  if  my  considerate  and  generous  friend  of  the  Himev  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Keillor,  we  will  talk  oyer  this  matter.  I  haye 
considered  his  bill  of  fare,  and,  after  business,  hope  to  show  him  some  improyements 
on  it,  both  as  regards  economy  and  yictuals.  If  he  will  give  me  a  day's  notice,  I  will 
get  him  up  as  dainty  a  dish  as  oyer  yras  set  before  a  king— a  Scotch  haggis,  namely  ; 
or  if  yegetables  are  in  season,  I  may  abstract  as  much  from  the  profits  on  liye  stock, 
and  on  green  crop,  as  will  furnish  hotch-potch  or  cooky-leekie.  And  then,  as  in  these 
parts, '  a  ride  in  a  buss  or  a  riyer  steamer,'  and  ticket  to  the  pit  of  a  minor  theatre, 
are  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  may,  by  saying  these  outlays  of  the  draper's  assistant, 
*  scrape '  together  as  much  as  will  allow  something  stronger  than  '  smallest  beer.' 
Indeed,  after  having  participated  in  the  contents  of  '  the  chieftain  of  the  pudding 
race,'  I  am  persuaded  that  a  London  stomach  would  require  some  firmer  cordial  than 
beer.  I  am  prepared,  therefore,  to  go  the  length  of  promising  him  some  of  the  purest 
mountain  dew.  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  about  the  land  agency,  I  hope  to  be  able, 
after  my  friend  has  sipped  a  competency  of  our  native  cordial,  to  discover  what  he  is 
made  of,  and  whether  he  is  a  suitable  man  to  accompany  me  to '  the  Bush.' — I  am, 
yours  faithfriUy,  «  Hcoa  Watson." 
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We  hnre  nextaword  or  two  to  say 
to  Uie  Mommg  ChronicU.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  high  compUment  which 
lias  been  paid  ns  by  the  Peel  jonmal, 
in  attributing  our  article  to  the  pen  of 
Mr  Alison.  The  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine are  very  freqaentlv  enriched  by 
oontributionsfrom  that  brilliant  writer 
and  accomplished  man,  bat  the  Chro- 
nide  may  he  relieved  to  know  that,  in 
this  instance,  **  the  well-earned  repn- 
tation"  of  the  historian  of  Europe 
mns  no  risk  of  being  impaired  by  the 
**"  rash  statements**  of  a  far  less  ele- 
Tated  author.  The  critic  of  the  ChrO' 
nieU  is  probably  as  good  a  judge  of 
style  as  he  is  of  political  economy ; 
still,  while  we  are  on  this  topic,  we 
shaU  fairly  put  the  qnestion  to  him, 
whether  he  has  not,  in  making  this 
unwarrantable  assumption,  violated 
that  courtesy  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
served by  eveiy  gentleman  connected 
with  the  press?  We  shall  not  retort 
in  Biaular  terms,  by  hazarding  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  anthorship  of  that 
paragraph,  though  we  might  have  no 
great  d&cnity  in  bringing  it  home  to 
one  of  that  small  knot  of  politicians 
who  have  been  engaged,  for  some  time, 
in  the  pleasing  task  of  refhting  every 
proposition  which  they  uttered  pre- 
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vious  to.  the  miracalons  conversion  of 
1846,  and  denouncing  every  one  who 
adheres  to  the  principles  which  they 
80  abandoned.  We  simply  nbte  the 
breach  of  good  numners,  a.Dd  we  leave 
it  without  farther  comment. 

The  Chronicle  accuses  as  of  having 
wilfully  stated  that  manufactures  are 
still  protected ;  and  reference  is  made 
to  a  letter  from  Mr  Gobden,  which 
some  time  ago  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  the  purport  of  which  is, 
that  there  are  no  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  one  upon  silks.  This  is  a  pure 
question  of  fact,  not  opinion ;  and  we 
think  the  best  way  to  set  it  at  rest 
is  to  make  an  extract  from  Mr  Beed- 
eirs  Briti^  Tariff  for  1849-50,  of  all 
the  articles  which  are  rated  at  or 
about  £10  for  every  £100  of  value. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
present  system,  which  is  called  free 
trade,  does  not  fulfil  its  primaiy  con- 
dition ;  our  argument  being  that  the 
agriculturist,  if  exposed  to  unlimited 
competition  (for  we  hold  the  shilling 
duty  to  be  merely  nominal)  in  the  pro- 
duce of  raw  material,  is  entitled  to 
demand  that  the  same  measure  shall 
be  dealt  to  every  man  engaged  in  me- 
chanical  occupations. 


Ijst  of  ths  Principal  Articlks  upon  which  Import  Dvtirs  arb  lrvird  itndrr 

thb  existing  tariff. 


Amber  1laim£Mtiinf,(per£100vmlae, 
Baadstriiig  Twist, 

BMk«ts, 

Batt  Ropes,    ..... 


Beer,  (per  barrel,) 
Bladdng,  (per  £100  T»lue,) 
Boots  and  Shoes,  (per  dozen  pairs,) 
Boxes,  (eer  £100  Taloe,) 
Brass,  Mannfiietiires  and  Wire, 
Brieks  (per  1000,) 
Brocade,  (per  £1<)0  valne,)     . 
Bronze,  Manniaelans,    . 
Buttons,  MeUl.      .        .        .        . 

CaUes, 

Ckndles,  (per  cwt) 
Csirisges,  (per  £100  valae,)  . 


Chalk,  Mann&ctored,     . 

CSuna, 

Clocks, 

Copver,  MzDnfaetores  and  Wire,  . 
Coroage,  ..... 
Cotton  goods,  wholly  or  in  part  made 

«Pf 

/Qrajons, 

Crista], 

Eanhenware,  .        .        .        . 

Embroidery  and  Needle-work, 

Easences  and  Extract?, 


)£10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0  15 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

JO 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

Feathers, 

Flowers,  Artifieial, 

Frames,         .        .        .        •        . 

(Huze  of  thread,     .... 

Hair  Manufactures, 

Iron,  Wrought,      .... 

Japaned  Ware,       .... 

Laise, 

Lead  Manufactures, 

Leather, 

Lawns  and  Cambrics,     . 
Linens,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 
Matting,         «        .        .        •        • 
Painters'  Colours,  manufaotared,    . 

Pencils, 

Perfumery,     .... 
Pewter  Manufactures,     . 

Plate, 

Platting,  Willow  Squares, 

Pots  of  Stone,        .        .        •        • 

Seeds, 

Silks  and  Satins,    .... 
YelTcts.  Silk,  (Huze  and  Crape. 

and  ul  otber  similar  articles,  and 

Manufactures  pf  Silk, 
Skins,  ManufjMstures  of, 
Spa  Ware,     .        .     *  . 
Spelter,  Manufactures  of, 
Steel  Manufactures, 
Thread  Lace, 


£10 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

• 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

various 

15 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 
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Ta«» £10   •  WmMjBmUBS,                              *  £W    a 

Tin  ManwfBfltainw,  .       •       .      10    0     Wbip-oord, 10    • 

Tobaeco  Pipes,       .        •       .        .      10    0  Wire,  Plated»         .       .        .        •      10    • 

Toys,     ••••••      10    0  WooIIene,  whoUy  or  in  part  made  up,     10    0 

Twine, 10    0  Woollen  Shawls,    .        .        .        .      10    0 

Tamidi, 10    0  —      Blankets  in  tliepieet,             10    0 

Wafers, 10    0  ^     Tnzkej  Garpatsi,       .       .      10    0 

Watehsf, 10    0 

There  are  a  great  many  othar  aril-  The  former,  we  are  awFare,  cannot  be 
oles  of  general  consamption,  sach.  as  granted,  anleas  we  arepo^ared  to  re- 
gloyes,  hata,  soq>,  &c.,  which  are  not  padiato ;  the  latter  must  be  granted^ 
indnded  in  the  above  list,  owing  to  else  a  greater  injustice  than  even,  re- 
thdr  being  rated  in  a  different  man-  podiation  is  to  be  committed, 
ner,  bat  which  nevertheless  are  One  other  point  we  ought  to  notieo 
charged  with  daty  at  onr  ports.  It  is  here.  It  has  been  said,  with  lefierenoe 
perfectly  tme  that  plain  cotton,  linen,  to  onr  agrici^tiiiral  statistics  in  last 
and  woollen  goods,  upon  which  no  Number,  that  rents  in  Scotland  ^>pear 
manual  labour  has  been  bestowed,  exorbitantly  high,  and  that  the  bur- 
after  they  issue  from  the  factory,  are  dens  entered  in  the  different  balance- 
admitted  duty  free.  But  whenever  sheets  are  singularly  low.  This  cer- 
any  further  process  has  taken  place —  tainly  calls  for  an  explanation,  whick 
whenever  an  artidehas  been  made  up,  is  quite  simple,  and  it  adses  from  the 
however  slightly— and  in  every  case  difference  of  the  customs  which  pre- 
when  silk  enters  into  the  fabric,  a  vail  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In 
protective  duty  is  diarged.  Nay,  England,  as  we  understand  the  mat- 
more  than  this — ^linen  damasks  pay  ter — though  we  speak  with  great  difli- 
dnty,  and  so  do  woollen  shawls,  car-  dence,  and  shall  be  happy  to  be  cor- 
pets,  and  other  goods.  In  point  of  rected  if  we  are  in  error— the  whole 
lact,  therefore,  manufactures^  in  the  public  burdens  and  rates  are  directly 
proper  sense  of  ,tbe  term^  are  protect-  paid  by  the  tenant  Upon  the  latter^ 
ed :  what  is  left  open  to  foreign  com-  therefore,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fallS) 
petition  might,  more  correctly,  be  de-  and  he  is  the  party  most  directly 
nominated  machinafacture.  interested  in  the  imposition  of  any 

We  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  under-  new  rate  by  Parliament.  Thelandlora 
Stood,  that  we  do  not  complain  of  the  receives  his  rent  with  few  or  no  de- 
existence  of  any  of  these  duties.  At  ductions.  But  in  Scotland  the  case  is 
the  same  time,  those  who  are  engaged  altogether  different.  A  few  years  ag^ 
in  th'esilk  or  metal  manufactures,  in  the  the  tenant  paid  nothing  more  tiian 
boot,  shoe,  and  glove  trade,  and  others  statute-labour  money,  which  was  a 
<^and  all  of  that  numerous  class,  whose  simple  commutation  of  labonr  for  the 
manual  labour  is  required  for  shaping  maintenance  of  the  parish  roads.  Be- 
out  articles  from  the  mere  plain  fabric —  cent  legislation  has  added  to  this  a 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  a^^icnltu-  poor's  rate,  of  which  half  is  paid  by 
list  should  feel  bitterly  that  his  labour  the  tenant  and  half  by  the  landlord, 
is  deemed  so  worthless  by  the  legisla-  and  an  Income-tax ;  the  latter  impost 
tnre  that  no  similar  boon  is  accorded  being  shamefully  leviable  witbont  any 
to  him.  The  labour  of  the  non-agri-  reference  to  profits.  Bat,  beyond  these^ 
cuHiiral  portion  of  the  labouring  he  has  nothing  more  to  pay,  TheScot- 
dasses  is  protected,  with  the  exception  tish  landlord  is  the  party  who  pays  the 
of  that  which  is  principally  confined  land  tax,  half  of  the  poor's  rate,  the 
to  the  superintendence  of  machinery  county  cess,  bridge  money,  rogoe 
employed  for  the  construction  of  three  money,  stipend,  schoolmaster's  salary^ 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  Theagricul-  and  every  other  burden  which  afiects 
turaitlabourer  is  taxed  for  his  tea,  his  the  land.  Such  is  the  usual  arrange- 
coffee,  his  sugar,  his  tobacco,  and  ment.  There  may  be  cases  in  Scot- 
every  other  luxury  of  life ;  and  yet  he  land  in  which  the  tenant  pays  some  of 
is  desired,  with  all  these  disadvan-  the  burdens,  such  as  stipend  and 
tages,  and  with  a  worse  climate,  to  schoolmaster's  salary ;  but  if  so,  it  ia 
en(^  the  lists  with  the  foreigner,  who  matter  of  convenience  and  iMungain, 
ha^  'no  such  burdens  to  bear.  What  and  the  payments  are  deducted  f^om 
we  demand  is  fair  play— protection  to  the  rent.  This  peculiar  method  of 
none,  or  reasonable  protection  to  all.  arrangement  fully  accounts  for  the 
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dlier^an^  of  rents  in  t]ie  two  oovn- 
tries;  bat  far  too  little  pains  hayo 
been  taken  to  explain  it.  The  oonse- 
qoence  has  been,  tiiat  the  Free*  traders 
£a¥e  lost  no  opportonitj  of  taunting 
the  English  fiumer  with  paying  less 
rent  for  better  ground  than  is  occn- 
]^  by  his  Scottish  neighbonr^  and 
yet  fiuraiing  woiBft.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Sootti^  farmer  stands  in  the  bet- 
ter position,  inasnnKh  as  he  knows 
what  he  Jias  to  pay  every  half  year, 
and  provides  accm^ingly.  The  Eng- 
lish iuma  does  not  know  what  lus 
annnal  assessment  may  be,  since  his 
rent  does  not  inclnde  all  these  extra 
payments,  and  some  of  the  rates  fine* 
tnate  annnally  according  to  circnm- 
i^anoes.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  him 
that  some  macpn  shonld  be  left  to 
meet  sncb  fhtotnadons.  Were  the 
system  altered,  and  were  the  English 
landlords  to  undertake  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  all  general  and  local  burdens, 
wo  believe  the  result  wonUl  be  most 
aalntaij.  Kew  imposts  wonld  be 
watched  wilh  ftir  keener  vigilance,  and 
the  terms  of  adjustment  with  the  ten- 
ant wonld  depend  solely  upon  the  pro- 
ductive capability  of  the  land. 

We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  these  preliminary  ramaiks  before 
comsMncing  to  discuss  anew  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  We  shall  now 
resume  our  argument  at  the  point 
where  we  formerly  dosed. 

The  publication  of  the  agricultural 
statistica  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Hagasine,  has,  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve, completely  disturbed  the  minds 
even  of  our  adversaries,  as  to  the  no- 
tion thathig^  farming  can  be  made  an 
adequate  suhstitnte  for  protection. 
We  shall  hear  no  more  of  Messrs 
Haxtable  and  Gaird — of  recipes  for 
growing  turnips  up<M&  deal  boards,  or 
of  enormous  profits  derived  from  po- 
tato cultivation  upon  isolated  patches 
of  peat-moss.  Mr  Mechi  has  frankly 
admitted  that  the  tempering  of  razors, 
and  the  constmction  of  magic  strops, 
is  a  better  and  more  profitable  busi^ 
ness  thaa  thai  of  attempting  to  force 
-wheat  in  the  clay  lands  of  Essex,  at 
the  present  depreciated  prices ;  and 
I>r  Buckland,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, has  considerably  altered  his 
estimate  of  the  stupidity  of  the  prac- 
tieal  formera.  Indeed,  in  the  face  of 
svch    testimony  a^  we   adduced,  it 


would  have  beoi  singular  had  we 
found  any  man  bold  enough  to  persist 
in  so  palpable  a  delusion.  High  form- 
ing is  no  novelty  in  this  country. 
Every  method  of  economy,  and  every 
suggestion  of  sdenoe,  have  been  tried 
over  and  over  again,  by  our  first-class 
tenant  fanners,  and  with  excellent 
results,  as  is  manifest  from  the  high 
state  of  agriculture,  and  augmented 
yield  of  the  land,  in  our  most  fertile 
and  favoured  counties.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that,  by  an  extensive 
outlay  of  capital,  the  produce  of  infe- 
rior soils  may  be  made  considerably 
larger,  and  tiiat  land,  ^ich  at  present 
is  returned  as  uncultivated,  might  be 
brought  under  regular  tillage.  But 
the  question  still  remains,  whether 
such  operations  can  be  imdertaken  at 
a  profit,  whilst  an  unrestrained  impor- 
tation from  abroad  is  fbrcing  down 
the  prices  of  every  kind  of  produce ; 
and  to  that  question,  we  i^)prehend, 
the  details  of  our  correspondents  fhr- 
nbh  a  conclusive  answer.  Even  high 
fanning  cannot  be  conducted  at  a 
profit  with  present  prices,  and  under 
present  burdens.  It^is,  therefore,  aito<> 
gether  preposterous  to  suppose,  that 
new  land  will  be  reclaimed,  or  inferior 
soils  unnaturally  stimulated  to  pro- 
duction. 

When  we  calmly  reflect  upon  the 
matter,  it  does  seem  absolutely  in- 
credible that  such  a  theory  should 
have  found  supporters  among  men  of 
intelligence  and  judgment.  To  sup- 
pose that  nothing  beyond  what  was- 
called  the  ^'superfluity*^  of  foreign 
crops  would  be  imported  to  Britain^ 
under  the  proclaimed  operation'  of  free 
trade,  was  tantamount  to  an  assertion 
that  no  other  nation  in  the  world,  be<> 
sides  our  own,  understood  even  the 
rudiments  of  commercial  traffic  and 
ex  change.  So  Ion  g  as  protective  duties 
were  maintained,  the  Continental  land- 
owner could  not  reckon,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  on  a  demand.  Seasons 
might  occur,  and  constantly  were  oc- 
curring, in  which  the  cereal  yield  ^ 
Britain  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  at  such  times, 
even  the  superfluity  of  the  Continental 
crops  had  no  chance  of  finding  its  way 
into  the  British  market.  During  five 
successive  years,  from  1832  to  1886^ 
we  did  not  import  altogether  more 
than  Ao/f  a  miOian  of   quarters  of 
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iirbeat;  and  the  arrivals  dnring  one 
week  in  tlie  beginning  of  December 
last,  in  the  London  market  ahne^  were 
ncMily  equal  to  onr  whole  annual  im- 

S)rts  in  1835  and  1836  respectivelj. 
Bt,  the  instant  that  it  was  announced 
to  the  world  that  protection  was  in 
future  to  be  withdrawn,  the  foreign 
landowner  saw  the  enormous  prospec- 
tive  advantage  which  was  open  to 
him.  There  was  no  fear  now  of  the 
want  of  consumers ;  for,  whether  the 
season  were  good  or  bad,  be  knew 
that  he  posseissed,  through  climatic 
superiority,  the  power  of  oflfering,  in 
the  British  market,  an  article  of  better 
quality  than  could  be  raised  from  tiie 
fields  of  Britain.  And  thus,  having 
been  assured  of  demand,  which  is  the 
sole  stimulus  of  supply,  he  put  under 
cultivation  a  greater  breadth  of  land 
than  formerly,  and  commenced  that 
system  of  agricultural  improvement, 
which  has  been  canied  further  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Uie  world. 
It  is  pitiable  to  find  statesmen,  in 
whose  sagacity  we  were  accustomed 
to  believe,  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment at  tbe  influx  of  foreign  grain 
which,  during  the  last  year,  has  arrived 
at  almost  every  port  of  the  kingdom. 
They  cannot  question  the  fact,  for  the 
returns  stare  them  in  the  face;  so  they 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  casuaJty — the 
product  of  some  unexpected  and  over- 
looked hoard,  which  must  necesrarily 
be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season  I  And,  by  way  of  fortifying 
themselves  in  this  singular  position, 
they  refer  us  to  Mr  Tooke,  and  divers 
other  political  prophets,  who  assured 
us,  years  ago,  that  under  no  curcum- 
stanoes  was  an  exorbitant  importation 
poraible.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  facts 
which  have  clearly  and  undeniably 
emerged,  we  are  still  to  believe  in 
Tooke :  we  presume  also  in  McGregor, 
who  promised  us  an  additional  increase 
to  our  wealth  at  the  rate  of  a  couple 
of  millions  per  week  I  There  is  no- 
thing at  all  extraordinary  in  the  in- 
flux ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  marvellous  had  it  not  occurred. 
Great  portions  of  central  Europe,  far 
larger  than  the  culturable  area  of  Great 
Britain,  were  waiting  for  tUlage,  and 
the  owners  waited  only  until  a  steady 
market  for  the  produce  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  had  three  years^ 
intimation  given  them,  and  they  have 


not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile.  ^  The 
soil  is  richer  than  ours,  the  climate 
better,  and  the  rent  of  land,  on  an 
average,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
shillings  per  acre — bdng  just  about 
the  amount  of  higher  price  which  a 
quarter  of  fine  foreign  wheat  will  fetch, 
at  Mark  Lane,  above  that  of  a  quarter 
of  British.  This  average  of  rent  is, 
we  believe,  higher  than  the  reaUty; 
for  in  parts  of  Poland,  as  we  stated  in 
last  article,  rents  are  unknown,  there 
being  no  division  of  profit  betwixt 
landlord  and  farmer.  Labourers* 
wages  are  not  more,  on  the  average, 
than  sixpence  per  dav;  and  local 
taxation,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is 
extremely  light.  In  short,  with  a  dear 
market  before  them,  they  have  had 
every  possible  stimidus  to  enterprise 
which  can  be  given  to  mankind ;  and 
they  have  been  exceedingly  alert  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportn* 
nity.  It  is  great  foUy  to  suppose  that, 
because  the  peasant^  abroad  are  kept 
barely  on  the  limits  of  dvUisatlon,  all 
other  classes  are  equally  backward  in 
shrewdness,  bitelligence,  and  sagadty. 
Still  more  foolish  is  it  to  undervalue 
the  agricidture  of  many  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the 
accessories,  the  splendid  farm-stead- 
ings of  our  richer  counties,  and  the 
gudenlike  cultivation  of  the  fields,  we 
have  no  rivals :  but  sdence  belongs  to 
no  country — it  Is  the  property  of  the 
whole  world;  and  what  we  have 
learned  from  experience  has  been 
freely  communicated  to  the  fordgner. 
It  is  a  fact  within  our  own  knowledge, 
that  of  late  years  many  young  men,  of 
superior  general  education,  have  beea 
sent  from  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, to  study  agriculture  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Lothians  and  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  knowledge  which  they 
have  gained  here,  they  have  gone  to 
put  in  exercise  at  home;  and,  with 
J  such  enormous  advantages  in  thdr 
I  favour,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the 
pupils  should  undersell  their  masters? 
Did  it  never  strike  Mr  Huxtable  or 
Dr  Buckland,  that  high  farming  can 
be  practised  elsewhere  than  in  Ckeat 
Britain?  It  may  posdbly  be  said, 
that  capital  is  wanting  for  any  such 
experiments  elsewhere.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  many  of  the  Continental 
magnates  are  known  to  be  the  richest 
men  in  Europe ;  and  that,  whereyer 
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profit  can  be  sliowii  as  tlre*laeVilable 
result  of  any  improVemeDt^  (Si^ital  is 
never  wanting.  B^des,  in  ooiintries 
where  labour  is  so  cheap,  capital  Is 
not  requisite  in  the  same  degree  as 
with  us.  Nor  will  these  countries  be 
long  without  capital,  if  our  present 
ndnous  system  is  to  be  continued.  It  is 
passing  from  us  to  them  daily,  and  we 
can  measureitsebb  by  theextentof  the 
depredation  of  our  markets  at  home. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say 
about  the  prospect  of  fature  prices. 
Our  refutation  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ill- 
considered  and  inaccurate  speech  at 
Fettercaim  was  so  comi>lete,  that  not 
one  of  our  numerous  critics  has  even 
Tentured  a  reply.  His  theory  was, 
that  the  enormous  importations  of 
last  year  were  caused  solely  by  the 
poor  harvest  of  1848,  and  that  they 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  prices. 
And  he  fhrther  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  importations  must  fall  off  in 
ftature,  pointing  triumphantly  to  the 
fiiet,  that  the  import  of  wheat  for  Oc- 
tober 1849  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  thecorrespondiog  month  of  the 
previous  year.  When  our  last  Number 
was  sent  to  press,  the  official  returns 
for  the  month  of  November  had  not 
been  issued.  Being  venr  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  ascertiun  what  quantity 
bad  been  imported  for  that  month,  we 
instituted  a  private  inquiry,  and  stated 
the  ascertained  result  at  513,615 
qoartersofall  kinds  of  gnun.  We  were 
wrong.  The  official  returns  show  that 
the  quantities  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  month  ending  Decem- 
ber 5,  1849,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
808,886  quarters  of  grain,  and 
200,930  cwt.  of  flour  and  meal  I  So 
far,  past  experience  holds  out  to  us  no 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  the  importa- 
tions can  be  at  all  affected  by  the  re- 
sult of  a  home  harvest,  however  plen- 
tifhl  that  may  be. 

With  respect  to  these  importations, 
we  have  been  asked  by  several  friends, 
whether  they  have  displaced  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  home-grown 
wheat  in  the  market.  The  question 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  we  have 
directed  our  attention  specially  to  that 
point,  using  every  means  within  our 
power  to  procure  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
harvest  of  1848  was  a  poor  one,  both 
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in  this*  country  and  abroad.  Under 
the  operaticm  of  the  sliding  scale,  com 
would  have  been  admitted  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  duty,  and  the  quantity 
imported  would,  beyond  question, 
have  been  considerable.  Judging  from 
former  years  of  scarcity,  we  may  as- 
sume that  a  million  and  a  half  quar- 
ters of  wheat  would  have  been  brought 
in  to  supplement  the  deficient  crop. 
This,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  im- 
portations of  1849,  which,  for  the 
first  nine  months  only,  gave  us  very 
nearly  five  millions  of  wheat  alone. 
Independent  of  what  maybe  in  the 
granaries— a  thing  difficult  to  ascertain 
— we  must  look  to  increased  consump- 
tionforthedisposalofagreatdealofthis 
importation.  But  stiU,  even  allowing 
for  this,  the  importations  have  been  so 
great,  that  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  yield  of  last  season  is  stul  in 
the  straw.  We  find  that,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  at  least,  the  farmers  who 
could  afford  to  do  so  have  held  back 
from  forcing  their  grain  on  the  market 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price,  and 
the  millers  have  been  equally  unwill- 
ing to  increase  their  stock  on  hand. 
We  apprehend  that  the  same  rule  pre- 
vails in  England,  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  December,  from 
three  to  four  fifths  of  the  wheat  offered 
in  the  London  market  was  of  foreign 
growth.  If  our  informatiou,  therefore, 
is  correct,  it  will  follow  that  there 
had  been  a  largo  displacement--a  cir- 
cumstance very  ominous  indeed,  when 
we  attempt  to  calculate  the  proba- 
bility of  niture  prices. 

The  harvest  of  1849  was  a  good 
one,  perhaps  above  the  average. 
It  certainly  was  not  so  good  as  Mr 
Gladstone  represented  it  to  be,  when 
he  talked  of  some  sixty-eight  bushels 
as  the  product  of  a  single  acre  of  land 
of  ordinary  description — an  assertion 
which,  if  intended  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied, was  as  preposteronsfasif  hehad 
told  ns  that  each  ear  was  larger  than 
a  head  of  Indian  com :  still,  follow- 
ing on  a  bad  year,  it  may  fairly  bo 
characterised  as  bountiful.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  rather  a  late  crop 
not  being  gathered,  in  Scotland  a* 
least,  until  September;  and,  as  wt 
have  already  said,  little  of  it  has  ao 
yet  been  brought  into  market.  Ths 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter  havine 
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biodoided  tiie  Baltic  ports,  we  diall 
ntit  be  in  the  least  sorprised  if,  for  a 
month  or  two,  the  prices  of  grain 
flhonld  rise.  This  will  probably  de- 
pend npon  the  amount  of  foragn 
wheat  in  this  coimtrj  as  yet  micon- 
somed;  and,  though  specolation  on 
such  a  point  is  hazardoos,  we  are^  of 
opinion  that  prices,  for  a  short  time, 
Trill  radier  advanoe  than  recede.  If 
sncfa  a  rise  should  take  place,  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  hear,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  beyond  it,  an  lo  Piean  on 
theunprovuig  prospects  of  agricnitore; 
and  we  can  safely  say  that,  were  such 
prospects  to  be  actually  realised  and 
made  permanent,  we  should  submit 
with  perfect  fortitude  and  resignation 
to  be  Ivanded,  in  all  time  coming,  as 
the  ntterers  of  as  many  fedse  prophe- 
cies as  have  already  issued  from  the 
lq)S  of  that  unlnd^  yatidnator,  Mr 
Cobden.  But,  as  we  have  striven  all 
idong  to  found  our  calculations  upon 
accurate  ascertained  data,  we  cannot 
disooTcr  any  grpunds  for  beUering  that 
sudi  a  rise,  supposing  it  to  take  place, 
can  be  otherwise  thui  merely  tempo- 
rary. Our  reasons  are  as  follows : — 

The  fluctuation  of  the  last  two  sea- 
sons was  not  peculiar  to  Britain,  but 
extended  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  mean  to  arer  that  the  fluc- 
tuation was  the  same  in  Engluid, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Bussia,  and  Po- 
land. }^o  doubt  it  was  experienced 
in  different  conntries  in  widely  differ- 
ent degrees.  But,  if  a  valuation  of 
cereal  produce  had  been  taken  all  over 
Europe,  in  184d  and  1649  respectivdy, 
and  if  an  average  bad  been  struck,  we 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  yield  of  the  former  year  would  have 
been  pronounced  indilferent,  and  cer- 
tiunly  greatly  inferior  to  that  <tf  the 
latter.  Now  this  at  least  we  know, 
that  from  the  foreign  harvests  of 
1846  we  have  received  many  millions 
of  quarters  of  grain,  whereby  the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  reduced  below 
40s.  per  quarter.  The  fall  commenced 
long  before  harvest  time,  and  th^- 
fol*e  no  calcnlatlonB  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  crop  of  164d  could  have  eontri- 
bnted  towards  it.  The  bulk  of  our 
last  harvest  has  not  yet  come  into 
the  market;  and  tlttt  bulk,  unless  Mr 
GUadstone  has  committed  the  most 
egregious  exaggeratkm,  iaanfficlentof 
ita^  to  supply  our  whole  popoMon 
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for  »  twelvemonth.  If  we  got  even 
etgiit  or  nine  millionfi  of  quarters 
from  abroad  in  a  bad  or  indiffiBrent 
year,  what  may  we  expect  in  a  good 
one?  Is  it  likely  that  the  anppliee  will 
be  lessened?  It  would  puzzle  tiie 
whole  race  of  political  eoononists  to 
suggest  a  reason  why.  We  antici- 
pate that,  so  soon  as  the  navigi^ioB 
shall  be  opened,  the  produce  of  1849 
will  be  poured  into  this  country ;  that 
our  fttrmers  will  then  be  compelled  to 
bring  forward  their  crop  at  anysft^ 
orifice,  and  that  the  rsBuU  inli  be 
lower  prices  than  we  have  seen  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  Two  Anader- 
clouds  meeting  together  most  neces- 
sarily dissolve  in  rain.  Two  harveBts 
of  SQch  magnitude,  competing  in  a 
limited  market,  must  necessarily  bring 
down  prices. 

The  more  Hioronghgoing  eeetion  of 
thefVee-traders,  who  hold  that  cheap- 
ness is  all  in  all,  will  donbtiess  vejoice 
in  sndi  a  result.  We  caenot  qwnrel 
with  them  for  doing  so.  They  aiei 
we  believe,  honest  men  in  tbeir 
opinions,  though  wehold  these  opinioBS 
to  be  not  only  erroneous,  Irat  snicidai; 
still,  in  regard  to  their  honesty,  tegr 
are  fiiiriy  entitted  to  respect.  Bat 
the  buUc  of  the  firee-tradhig  party — 
among  whom  we  wxe  compiled  to 
include  the  names  of  many  men 
whom  we  once  respected,  and  wliom, 
even  yet,  we  cannot  regard  bat  with 
feelings  of  latent  kindnese— dare  not 
chhne  in  with  their  more  unscmpidoaB 
and  deteraiined  aoxiliaries,  beoanee 
they  are  painfully  oonsdons,  that,  ia 
supporting  the  tortuoos  policy  of  oas 
deceitful  and  o*rer-rated  man,  tiiej 
have  played  a  fiilse  game  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  country,  and  thej 
have  not  thenumhood  to  acknowledge 
it.  Therefore  we  may  expect  to 
libear— as  we  have  lieard--^id8erea80B- 
ing,  unfair  deductions,  and  parv^ertcd 
argument,  from  many  who,  were  liiey 
taking  their  proper  place,  and  Epttk' 
ing  theur  i«oper  sentiments,  would  be 
foremost,  as  tAay  were  b^bre  184fi,  in 
opposition  to  doctrines  which,  cairied 
into  effect,  are  sapping  ike  prooperitj 
of  Britain— not  oidyin  point  of  weaUl^ 
but  lundamentaiiy  as  ngnds  tie 
constitntioa. 

We  entered,  as  fiiUy  as  our  iate* 
mation  woidd  ena^ble  us  to  do,  into 
the  perplezBd  qpnetioa  of  teeig«> 
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prioas,  in  our  fomer  artiele.  Upon 
this  snl^ect  we  can  onlj  hope  to 
airive  al  an  approsdmation  to  the 
tnitii ;  but  any&cts  tending  to  throfw 
light  on  paat  prioes  miut  be  eoneider* 
ed  as  Y^oaiile  in  caicalating  the 
chancea  for  Uie  fntme.  We  olMenre 
that  one  writer  in  an  Edinburgh 
joomal,  who  deaignates  himself  a 
eoiii-*ii»archant,  demuB  to  a  statement 
wliioii  we  had  from  the  first  antho- 
litj,  that  an  emment  dealer  in  Leith 
had,  ^'  in  former  years,  purchased 
fine  wheat,  firee  on  board,  at  Dantaic, 
for  16s."  The  writer  confines  him- 
self to  a  simple  denial— which  we 
interpiet  to  mean,  that  no  similar 
instanoe  has  come  within  his  know* 
ledge,  and  that  he  does  not  belieye 
the  statement,  tk  a  late  number  of 
BeWs  Weekly  Meseemger,  we  find  a 
letter  addressed  bj  Mr  E.  J.  Jackson 
to  theBnke  of  JRichmond,  dated  Ma- 
lines,  5th  Jamurj  1850,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occnrs, — ^*  Iharing 
thesommer  of  1622, 1  resided  for  some 
time  in  Mecklenburg  andPomerania, 
said  can  testify  positiveij  that  grain  of 
aUUnds,  and  more  espedallj  wheat, 
waathenqniteadnig.  IreooUeetihail 
wme  offered  Ike  very  heat  wheat  at  18«. 
per^uurter^  with  the  boons  of  having 
the  same  qnantity  consigned  for  sale 
aa  I  wonld  consent  to  pnrchase. 
There  was  no  foreign  market  open  to 
send  it  to,  and  no  home  consumption 
of  anj  extent.  The  grower  was  in 
despair,  but,  instead  of  consuming  his 
wheat  himself)  he  only  economised  his 
food  the  more,  and  rarely  tasted  any- 
thing better  than  black  rye  bread  and 
potatoes."  Mr  Jackson  adds,  that 
the  lale  hanr^st  was  equally  abimdant 
with  that  to  wludi  he  refers.  In 
1835,  a  year  when  we  did  not  import 
27,000  qnarters  of  wheat,  the  fbllow- 
ing  pnees  wove  quoted  at  different 
fineign  ports}— 


Daotzie, .     . 


208.  Id. 
208.  9d. 
SlblOd. 
2ft.  Od. 
1S«.  id. 
16b.    2d. 


ViglMrt 
Pzim. 
24s.  lid. 
22b.    8d. 


269. 

318. 

268. 
28fl. 


Od. 
6d. 
Od. 
Qri. 


It  wffl  be  admitted  that  these  quo- 
tations go  iiur  to  show  'tiie  natural 
priee  of  grain  on  the  Cofl^ment  in 
such  a  fear  as  1685,  and  they  ex- 
lubtt  the  kind  of  «oBpetilioB  whieh 


we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  Dantsic.  The 
highegt  price,  as  we  hanre  just  stated, 
was  24s.  lid.  per  quarter  of  wheat. 
The  freight,  as  reported  to  Pariia- 
ment,  is  Ss.  6d.  per  quarter:  we 
believe  it  has  fallen  to  Is.  6d.,  but  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  higher  figure. 
Add  the  shilling  duty,  and  we  have 
that  wheat  delivered  at  London  for 
2d8.  5d.  Had  we  stmdc  the  average 
selecting  the  highest,  the  result  wonld 
between  the  two  prices,  instead  of 
have  been  27s.  This  is  not  all— for 
Dantzic  wheat,  as  we  have  ahready 
said,  is  better  than  our  own,  in  respect 
of  quality,  by  €s.  per  quarter  on  the 
average. 

From  every  part  of  Europe  we  are 
threatened  with  fresh  competition. 
No  notice  hitherto  has  been  taken 
of  the  large  and  fertile  agricultural 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wsllachia, 
whidi  annually  export  a  large  amount 
of  grain,  and  which  at  this  moment, 
as  we  learn  firom  the  most  authentic 
sources,  are  preparing  for  the  English 
market.  We  have  before  us  the  last 
circular  from  Galatz,  issued  by 
Messrs  Agassis,  Millesi,  &  Co.,  dated 
8l8t  December  last,  and  from  it  we 
find  that  the  total  quantity  of  grain 
exported  last  year,  from  the  two  ports 
of  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  was  1,006,240 
quarters  ;  whereas,  in  1887,  they  sent 
out  no  more  than  229,984.  Let  us 
see  what  account  these  gentlemen 
give  of  their  market :— *^  It  is  now  a 
fortnight  since  tiie  navigation  of  the 
Danube  might  fairly  be  looked  on  as 
closed,  though  an  occasional  thaw  has 
prevented  the  river  from  being  en- 
tirely frozen  over.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  snlgoin  a  tid)le  of  the 
exports  in  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
by  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila, 
which  will  clearly  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  partial  failure  of  crops  and 
political  disturbances,  the  produce  of 
bread  stufis  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. We  may  add  that  the  quality  of 
the  same  has  greatly  improved ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  sati^action  which 
the  giuirers  must  derive  from  the 
success,  so  fhr,  of  their  exertions  in 
that  respect,  will  encourage  them  to 
introduce  still  farther  improvements 
into  the  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  the 
^rartiing,  oleaniBg,  ^  of  their  «ro^ 
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The  results  obtained  in  that  respect 
this  year  in  Upper  Moldavia  have 
sarpassed  all  expectations;  and  the 
Romano  wheat  will,  we  hope,  in 
fatore,  maintain  the  hi^h  standing  it 
must  have  acquired  this  year  in  the 
leading  consuming  markets." 

The  following  are  given  as  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  wheat:  At  Galatz — 
l8t  quality,  26s.  to  26s.  9d.;  2d, 
22s,  6d.  to  24s.  2d. ;  3d  and  inferior, 
18s.  8d.  to  21s.  per  imperial  quarter, 
free  on  board.  The  stock  in  hand  at 
the  time  the  circular  was  issued  was 
small.  At  Ibraila  the  stock  was 
larger,  and  the  prices  quoted  were, 
for  the  better  qualities  of  wheat, 
19s.  9d.  to  21s.,  and  inferior,  IBs.  to 
18s.  9d.  The  circular  further  informs 
us  that  ''  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  between  Galatz,  Ibrdla,  and  the 
other  usual  winter-quarters  in  the 
Danube,  about  200  disposable  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not 
expected  that  freights  will  be  dear  for 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the 
spring;  on  the  contrary,  there  wUl 
be  more  vessels  than  stuff  to  load 
them.  The  ordinarv  freight,  some 
years  ago,  from  Odessa  (which  is 
about  the  same  distance  as  Gi^tz) 
to  London  was  10s.  per  quarter. 
We  believe  it  Is  now  reduced;  but 
taking  it  at  the  old  rate,  the  best 
wheat  of  Ibraila  may  be  delivered, 
with  the  dutv  paid,  in  London  at  328. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  available  sup- 
ply in  hand  is  but  small.  That  is 
true :  but  we  do  not  legislate  simply 
for  a  single  year.  If  we  r^^ard  the 
enormous  increment  of  the  exports 
from  these  places,  we  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  new  and  a  formidable 
source  of  competition. 

If  further  corroboration  of  this 
point  is  necessary,  we  beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
statements  of  Professor  Low,  the  pre- 
sent distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  Ids  valuable  pamph- 
let entitledAppealio  the  Common  Sense 
of  the  Country^  we  find  the  following 
passage  in  reference  to  the  corn-grow- 
ing districts  which  are  traversed  by 
the  Vistula :— "  What  they  require, 
to  call  forth  increased  supplies,  is  an 
enlargement  of  their  market.  This 
we  are  about  to  give  them ;  and  we 
jnay  accordingly  expect  that  the  prices 


of  wheat  at  Dantsic,  and  the  othev 
Baltic  ports,  will  be  reduced.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent this  diminution  of  price  may 
take  place ;  but  it  is  tbe  opinion  of 
corn-merchants  that  it  may  fall  to  20s. 
the  quarter,  or  less ;  and,  even  now, 
we  know  that  it  can  be  capped  at 
Dantzic  at  prices  at  which  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  raise  wheat  in  ordinary  seasons, 
much  less  in  years  of  plenty.  The 
corn-trade,  too,  of  this  part  of  Poland, 
has  already  begun  to  diange  its  cha- 
racter. The  com  is  no  longer  sldpped 
to  orders  sent  from  this  country,  but 
is  veiy  generally  brought  direct  by 
the  foreign  merchants  in  their  own 
vessels,  and  on  their  own  account. 
They  send  it  to  us  when  it  suits  thdr 
interests  to  do  so,  and  not  when  we 
require  it  to  be  sent.  The  quantity 
now  arriving  in  this  way  is  enormous^ 
and  filling  our  warehouses  at  every 
sbippmg  port.  Prussian  vessds  in 
increasing  numbers  are  continnally 
arriving  during  all  the  months  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  They  bring  com, 
and  take  in  return  ballast ;  or,  what 
is  better  for  them,  coals  for  the  use  of 
their  rising  manufactures.  They  do 
not  take  anything  else  at  the  shipping 
ports  in  whose  hubours  they  are 
sometimes  detained— not  even  a  bis- 
cuit or  a  pound  of  animal  food  for  the 
use  of  their  crews.^' 

The  Economist^  who  accuses  us,  in 
its  leading  article  of  19th  January,  of 
having  stated  that,  in  18i5,  a  million 
quarters  of  forei^  grain  were  im- 
ported to  this  country,  when  the  ge- 
neral averages  of  wheat  were  ficom 
46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter,  and  the  duty 
in  consequence  20s.,  wUl  fiind  our 
answer  in  the  Append.  We  regret 
most  sincerely,  for  the  credit  of  British 
journalism,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
demand  a  distinct  explanation  with 
regard  to  averments  miputed  to  ns, 
but  which  nowhere  appeared  in  our 
columns. 

Such  are  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  continental  Europe:  let  us  now 
look  to  America,  and  see  if  the  case^ 
different  there.  Mr  Mackay,  in  his 
travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-7, 
gives  us  the  following  picture : — 

"  Mothiog  can  better  Mrre  to  oonvey 
to  the  reader's  mind  an  adequate  idea  ^ 
the  ezabera&ee  of  the  Mississippi  valLey^ 
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tiiaa  tlM  eue  with  whiob,  (he  little  ex- 
pense at  whiehy  and  the  abundance  in 
which  wheat  can  be  prodaced  in  its  upper 
and  giain-growing  section.  Throughout 
its  entire  length  and  breadfth,  Indian  com 
seems  to  be  almost  a  spontaneous  produc- 
lion — the  difficulty  seemingly  being,  not 
to  produce  ity  but  to  prevent  it  from  grow- 
ing in  too  great  abundance.  The  farmer 
in  the  yalley  is  remunerated  if  he  gets  ten 
eentSy  or  about  6d.  sterling  a  bushel  for  it 
•a  his  fiura.  For  want  of  a  greater  do- 
mastio  and  foreign  demand^  a  gnat  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  quantity  annually 
nieed  off  it  rots  upon  the  ground.  Wheat, 
of  course,  requires  more  attention  to  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  outlay  to 
produce  it.  But  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  labour  and  cost  it  roquires  to  draw 
exuberant  crops  from  the  rich  prairie 
lands.  The  following  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  raising  wheat,  for  the  first  time,  from 
prairie  land,  I  procured  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington,  himself  a  practical 
ftrmer  in  the  West,  and,  at  the  time,  a 
member  of  Congress  for  a  western  con- 
stitneney : — 

Dollars. 
For  ploughing  an  acre  of  sod,     .    2    0 
8«^.       .  .  .  .10 

Sowingseed,  .10 

Hanr««tiBg,  .    1  25 

Threshing,  .     1  76 

Total  expeuBe,  .  .7    0. 

Here,  then,  we  have  seyen  dollars,  or 
about  29s.  2d.,coYering  the  whole  expense 
of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  portions 
of  the  Yalley ;  and  this  is  the  cost  at 
which  the  prairie  can  be  cultivated  for 
the  first  time.  In  subsequent  years  it  is 
diminished;  as,  after  the  sod  is  once 
tuned  up,  the  land  can  be  ploughed  for 
one  dollar  per  acre.  This  reduces  the 
i«gr^gate  cost  to  25s.  per  acre.  But  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  as  the  husbandry 
is  mde,ihe  yield  will  not  be  very  abun- 
dant. The  average  yield  of  good  prairie 
land,  when  properly  tilled,i8  about  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre;  but  as  it  is  gene- 
rally farmed,  it  yields  an  average  of  thirty 
bushels.  .This  gives  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  very  nearly  Is.  the  first  year, 
and  at  lOd.  in  subsequent  years.  The 
Ameriean  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
£nglish  bushel ;  hut,  making  ample  aU 
lomane4  for  thU  difereneey  lOt.  aterling 
may  he  osmned  oi  the  coit  of  vrodMcing 
aquarier  of  wheat  in  mo$t  portwn$  of  the 
JftefMs^M/^y, where  the  landisprairie 
land.  Of  course,  when  it  is  forest  land, 
the  cost  of  clearing  will  enhance  that  of 
production.  It  therefore  follows,  that  all 
the  farmer  can  get  over  10s.  sterling  per 
qoarterfor  his  wheat  on  his  fiirm  is  clear 
profit  to  him." 

TOL.  LXVOL— KO.  CCCCXU. 
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These  are  factg,  whereof  ose  pound, 
according  to  our  yemacnlar  proverb, 
ifl  worth  a  ton  of  arguments ;  and,  as 
snch,  we  leave  them  to  the  digestion 
of  all  who  are  concerned.  No  one 
can  venture  to  dispute  Uiem ;  and  yet, 
within  the  last  two  months,  we  have 
heard  men  asserting  that  prices  at 
home  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  prices  abroad  I  If  so,  what 
was  the  object  of  repealing  the  com 
duties? 

Those  men  who  strive,  from  what- 
ever motive,  be  it  personal  or  political, 
to  maintain  a  rank  delusion  upon  so 
vital  a  point  as  this,  are  the  direct 
enemies  of  their  country.  It  may  be 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Briuin  that 
agriculture  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  market 
annihilated.  That  is  matter  of  opi- 
nion, and  eveiy  man  is  free  to  enter- 
tain it ;  but  to  argue  in  the  teeth  of 
such  facts  as  we  have  stated,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  depression 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tempo- 
rary one,  and  that  prices  will  rise 
again  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  is  little  short  of  a  fraud 
upon  the  fanner,  since  it  has  the  ten- 
dency  to  make  him  blind  to  the  real 
danger  of  his  position. 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  this 
kind  of  argument.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  his  notable  letter  to  his  Drayton 
tenantry,  has  stated  his  opinion  in 
tolerably  intelligible  terms :— -'*  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the 
effect  of  the  recent  changes  of  the  law 
in  respect  to  the  free  import  of  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence,  will  be  to 
maintain  a  range  of  low  prices  in 
average  seasons,  and  to  prevent  very 
high  prices  in  seasons  of  dearth.  In 
other  words,  their  effect  will  be  to 
insure,  as  far  as  legislation  can  insure 
it,  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food 
as  the  ordinary  rule,  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  scarcity,  and  to  mitigate  the 
suffering  from  it,  should  it  unfortu- 
nately occur."  The  latter  sentence 
seems  to  us  tautological,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  obscurity; 
but  the  former  is  plain  enough.  We 
only  regret  that  Sir  Robert  did  not 
feel  himself  entitled  at  this  time  ^^  to 
consider  in  what  degree  the  free 
import  of  provisions  affects  the  rela- 
tion in  which"  he  and  his  tenantry 
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stood  to  eadi  other.  The  result  of 
his  deliberations  on  that  topie  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  most  yaluable. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  no  espedal  ia- 
yonrite  of  onra,  for  reasons  which  we 
need  hardly  recapitulate.  Notwith- 
standing^ we  are  bound  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  candour  in  opposing 
a  delusion,  whi<^  more  than  one  of 
his  immediate  fbllowero  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  propagate.  Sir 
Robert  looks  forward  to  nothing  but 
low  priees  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  system.  We  entirely  agree 
with  him,  and  we  hope  that  the  far- 
mers will  not  fail  to  give  all  due 
weight  to  this  testimony.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  narrows  itself  to  this 
—can  agriculture  be  carried  on  pro- 
fitably in  Great  Britain?  AU  the 
practical  men  deny  the  possibility  of 
it,  at  least  nnder  the  burden  of  the 
present  rents,  and  the  present  load  of 
taxation.  The  statistics  given  in  our 
last  Number  show  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  leading  Scottish  farmers ; 
and  the  position  and  prospects  of  far- 
mers of  the  secondary  class,  with 
poorer  soils  to  cultivate,  and  less 
capital  to  support  them,  is  far  more 
pitiable.  Mr  Cobden  has  taken  a 
solemn  oath,  that  not  one  fairthing  of 
the  taxation  now  exigible  from  the 
land  shall  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  community;  L<»^  Kinnaird 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  a  slight 
augmentation  of  rents,  (at  all  events, 
their  maintenance  on  the  present 
level,)  will  act  upon  the  fanner  as  a 
gentle  stimulus  towards  further  exer- 
tion; and,  what  is  most  curious  of 
all,  Sir  Robert  Feel,  even  while  ad- 
mitting depreciation,  calmly  presses 
to  mulct  his  tenantry  at  former  rates, 
and  delicately  urges  his  claim  for  the 
payment  of  idl  bygone  arrears  I 

Many  a  manifesto  has  Sir  Robert 
Feel  written,  but  this  is  by  far  the 
most  idiosyncratic  of  all  his  literary 
performances.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  author.  The  phraseology,  though 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  less  recognisable 
than  the  substanee.  Let  us  tiry  to 
analyse  its  contents.  He  commences, 
as  we  have  already  said,  with  a  frank 
admission,  that  in  future  nothing  but 
low  prices  can  be  expected.  He  next 
proceeds  to  assign  a  reason  why  he 
does  not  at  once  enter  into  a  fair 
reckonmg  with  his  tenantry,  take  iato 


aeconnt  the  depreciatioii  of  piie» 
which  he  was  the  means  of  cainiDgt 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
League,  and  grant  a  correspon^ng 
reduction  of  rent.  The  reason  is  a 
very  odd  one->let  us  hear  it. 

*^  I  would  at  once  act  upon  that 
persuasion,  and  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  degree  the  free  import  of 
provisions  affects  the  relation  in  whi<^ 
we  stand  to  each  other,  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  other  causes,  less  peima* 
nent  in  their  op»ation,  have  had  a 
material  influence  upon  the  present 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  I  al- 
lude, in  particular,  to  the  general 
scarcity  and  high  prices  which  re- 
cently prevailed  for  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years,  not  merdy  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  great  part 
of  Europe ;  to  the  extraordinary 
stimuks  thus  given  to  production^ 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
stimuluB-— a  temporary  and  undue  de- 
pression of  price. 

^'  I  propose,  therefore^  to  defer  for  a 
time  that  general  review  of  the  rela^ 
tion  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other, 
which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  would  at  once 
Lave  undertaken." 

It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  the  poor 
fisllows  at  Drayton;  but  they  must 
pardon  us  if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
perusal  of  these  sentences  fairly  upaet 
our  gravity.  We  had  no  idea  that 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  so  deeply  versed 
in  the  arcana  of  the  art  of  rhetoric 
*^  There  are  some  kinds  of  oratory/' 
says  Ardibishop  Whately,  ^  if  thc^ 
are  to  be  so  named.  In  which  some 
different  ^nd  from  that  of  conylction  or 
persuasion  is  proposed.  One  of  these 
ends^is  (when  the  cause  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  sufficientlv  supported  even 
by  spedous  fallacies;  to  qppewr  to  toy 
something^  when  there  is  in  fact  nothing 
to  be  said;  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  silenoed.  To  this  end, 
the  more  confused  and  udntettigible 
the  kmguage  the  better;  provided  it 
carrg  with  it  the  oppearonoe  of  pro* 
found  wisdom^  and  of  being  somethaig 
to  the  purpose." 

If  we  apply  the  test  here  given  to 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Sir  Robert 
FeeFs  epistle,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive its  aptness.  No  human  ingenu- 
ity can  extricate  a  meaning  from  tliat 
apparently  profound  plea  of  speciai 
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dicnmstaoces  in  bar  of  an  immediate 
lowering  of  bis  rents.  We  have  read 
it  OTer  and  over  again;  and  onr  deli- 
berate opinion  is,  ttiat  it  neither  con- 
yejs  an  idea,  nor  was  intended  to 
convey  any.  To  use  a  common,  and 
perhaps  a  vnlgar  expression,  it  is 
as  pnre  a  piece  of  bambng  as  ever 
emanated  from  a  qailL  The  long  and 
short  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Sir 
Bobert  does  not  intend  to  give  any 
deduction  at  all  to  his  tenantry,  at 
least  until  some  fhtnre  time,  which 
may  be  the  Greek  Kalends  or  any 
other  indefinite  period.  In  the  mean 
time^,  however,  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  following  monificent 
concessions. 

If  the  Drayton  tenants  shall  pay  np 
the  whole  of  their  Michaelmas  rents, 
as  also  all  previous  arrears^  Sir  Robert 
uodertaices  to  set  apart  20  per  cent 
of  the  last  half-year's  rent,  and  to  ap- 
ply it  for  the  draining  of  the  farm  I 
^^  On  this  expenditure  no  return  will 
be  required  from  the  tenant!"  We 
feel  almost  inclhied  to  remonstrate 
against  such  prodigality.  AVliatl  no 
return,  considering  that  the  tenants 
have  no  leases  beyond  a  year's  endur- 
ance? This  is  surely  too  much  indul- 
gence. Again :  ^'  The  same  course  shall 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  half-year's 
rent  which  will  be  due  at  Lady-day 
next."  One-fifth  of  a  year's  rent  to  be 
laid  out  on  a  landlord's  improvement, 
pnyvided  the  tenant  pays  up  his  ar- 
rears r  But  there  is  more  still.  *^  If 
npon  any  of  your  farms  additional 
draining  should  be  still  requisite,  I 
will  execute  the  work  upon  the  same 
terms  as  heretofore— ffte  tenant  draw- 
ing the  materuUs  and  paying  four  per 
ceai  upon  the  outlay.  As  to  other  per- 
aaanent  improvements,  requiiing  an 
expenditure  which  the  tenant  cannot 
conveniently  meet,  bui  on  which  he 
wmg  he  wiUmg  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate 
ert^mteresi^  (such,  for  instance,  as  ad- 
mional  shedding  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle),  I  will  consider  favourably  any 
proposids  that  may  be  made  to  me  on 
tbathead.^ 

Snch  are  the  salient  points  of  the 
Drayton  manifesto;  and  we  should  ill 
perform  our  pabUc  duty  if  we  refrain- 
ed from  expressing  our  entire  sym- 
pathy with  that  storm  of  disapproba- 
Hon  which  it  has  elicited  from  almost 
every  quarter.    It  is  perhaps,  without 


any  exception,  the  shabbiest  docu- 
ment upon  record.  The  writer  of  it, 
some  seven  years  ago,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  expressed  his  deliberate 
and  matured  opinion  that,  on  an  aver- 
age of  years,  the  lowest  remunerative 
price  to  the  farmer  was  54s.  per  quar- 
ter of  wheat.  We  pass  over  former 
views  as  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence. Four  years  later,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  fbrmer  pledges,  he  altera 
the  law  in  such  a  manner  that  prices 
at  the  dose  of  1849  are  below  40s.  a 
quarter,  and  he  admits  that  low  prices 
must  henceforward  be  the  rule.  In  the 
same  breath  he  refuses  to  abate  one 
jot  of  his  pound.  The  tenant  must 
pay  up  every  farthing,  irrespective  of 
the  depreciation  which  the  landlord 
has  occasioned;  and  if  he  does  not 
pay  np  his  arrears,  the  landlord  will 
not  drain  land  which,  in  another 
twelvemonth,  he  may  let  to  a  new 
tenant!  History  has  its  cycles.  The 
Norman  baron  who  practised  dental 
surgery  npon  the  Hebrew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  his  zecchius,  was 
only  more  rude  in  his  method  of  ex- 
traction than  the  late  Premier  of  Great 
Britain.  The  baron,  no  doubt,  was 
a  savage  fellow;  but  no  chronicle  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  the  jaws  of  his  own  vassals, 
or  indeed  on  those  of  any  Christian 
believer. 

It  would  be  unfkir  to  the  tenantry 
of  Drayton  Manor,  if,  in  an  article 
such  as  this,  we  omitted  to  insert  their 
views  of  their  landlord's  liberality. 
We  accordingly  reprint  the  following 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Standard^ 
that  able  and  unflinching  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  British  industry. 

^  Sir— I  muBt  entreat  your  indulgence 
while  I  request  yoa  to  give  insertion  to 
the  following  letter.  I  am  a  plain  work- 
ing farmer — a  tenant  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's. 
I  see  that  Sir  Robert's  letter  to  ns  has 
been  praised  very  highly  by  one  of  yonr 
contemporaries.  I  shonld  like  your 
readers  to  know  the  feelings  with  which 
it  has  been  read  \j  one,  at  least,  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

*  I  am  one  of  the  late  comers  whom  Sir 
Robert  term?  strangers,  and  whom  he 
seems  to  take  so  little  pleasure  In  assist- 
ing. Until  1841, 1  farmed  in  one  of  the 
counties  where  Cobden  was  meeting  with 
the  greatest  success  in  his  agitation.  I 
fought  with  great  zeal  against  his 
doctrines^  and/  iu  oomxnon  with  many 
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others,  looked  on  SirR.  Peel  as  the  great 
hope  of  the  agriculturists.  So  great  was 
my  enthusiasm  for  this  farmer's  friend, 
that,  in  order  to  accept  a  farm  of  his  that 
was  oifered  to  me,  I  parted  with  my  land- 
lord, a  good,  straightforward  country 
f gentleman  of  the  old  school,  hut  whom  I 
ooked  upon  with  horror  because  he  was  a 
Whig.  I  have  since  learned  to  consider 
a  Peel-ConserTatire  landlord  as  the  worst 
eTil  of  the  two.  Well,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, I  took  the  farm.  The  terms  were 
fair  enough.  To  be  sure  I  paid  a  full  rent; 
the  conditions  were  strict,  and  the  clauses 
about  game  a  little  alarmed  me;  BtiU  I 
did  not  complain,  and  asked  yery  few 
questions.  The  answers  to  them  were 
rather  ambiguous,  but  I  thought  nothing 
4>f  that  at  the  time;  I  interpreted  them 
to  mean  what  I  wished  them  to  mean. 
Soon  after  this,  I  heard  that  the  com  laws, 
on  the  faith  of  which  I  had  acted,  were 
to  be  altered — that  instead  of  64s.  we 
were  only'to  have  56s.  the  quarter  for 
wheat.  No  reduction  of  rent,  howeyer, 
was  offered.  As  my  landlord  was  the 
author  of  the  alteration,  I  thought  this 
rather  queer,  but  I  said  nothing.  I  was 
told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  making 
the  best  bargain  for  us.  Next,  proyisions 
and  cattle  were  let  in  free  of  duty.  I  re- 
monstrated, but  I  was  told  that  mine  was 
not  a  breeding  farm,  that  no  fat  stock 
would  come  in.  I  had  only  to  use  wood- 
ashes  and  guano,  and  my  turnips  would 
set  foreign  competition  at  defiance.  I 
still  might  haye  left  my  farm  with  adyan- 
tage,  but  good  times  followed.  The  first 
sod  of  the  Trent  Valley  railway  was 
turned  up;  my  landlord  made  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  on  the  abundant  prosperity 
that  was  in  store  for  us;  and  I  went  home 
full  of  sanguine  hope  for  the  future,  and 
of  confidence  in  him.  But  not  many 
months  passed  before  there  was  a  rumour 
that  the  fanners  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Cobden  agitation,  and  by  the  hands 
whom  we  had  put  forward  to  defend  ue. 
Well,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances  and 
petitions,  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
and  I  began  to  repent  heartily  of  the  bar- 
gain I  had  made.  My  neighbours,  who 
had  laughed  at  me  for  my  enthusiasm  in 
fayour  of  Sir  Robert,  laughed  still  more 
at  my  disappointments.  I  remember 
about  this  time  meeting  my  old  landlord, 
and  I  had  hardly  courage  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  when  he  asked  me  what  I  thouffht 
now  of  the  friend  to  agriculture  !  StiB  I 
did  not  look  upon  matters  as  so  hopeless. 
I  knew  that  y^e  should  haye  to  bear 
a  great  deal  of  loss,  but  I  did  not 
think  our  landlord  would  Buffer  us  to 
bear  it  alone.  I  had  heard  much  of  his 
'  want  of  candour,'  but  I  took  these  for 
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expressions  which  applied  merely  to  his 
public  life,  and  were  dropped  in  this  heat 
of  speaking.    It  is  only  lately  that  I  haye 
been  undeceiyed.    I  stmggled  on  with 
difficulty  and  loss  to  the  present  year, 
and  then,  when  the  distress  that  has  been 
felt  eyerywhere  commenced,  and  when 
the  landlords  all  oyer  the  eountiy,  eyen 
those  who  had  opposed  firee  trade  the 
most  yigorously,were  reducing  their  rents, 
I,  in  common  with  many  others,  applied 
to  our  landlord  for  relief.    His  answer 
was  the  letter  which  has  been  printed. 
And  what  does  it  offer  us  in  the  way  of 
relief!     Sir  Robert  giyes  ns  plenty  of 
good  adyice  about  competing  with  our 
own  countrymen,  but  altogether  ayoids 
speaking  of  the  foreigner,  of  whose  com- 
petition we  are  really  i^hud.    He  will 
defer  the  *  consideration  of  our  relatiye 
positions '  till  a  more  conyenient  season, 
and,  mean  time,  the  only  sort  of  aid  he 
promises  is  the  application  of  one-fifth  of 
our  year's  rent  to  the  improyement  of  our 
farms.    This  is  merely  UMgtung  at  our 
misery.   He  knows  that  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  before   these   improyements 
come  into'operation,  and  long  before  that 
time  arriyes  distress  will  driye  nine-tenths 
of  us  into  the  workhouse.    New  tenants 
will  take  our  farms,  and  all  that  generous 
aid  so  boastfully  oifered  will  return  into 
his  own  pocket.    Why,  sir,  this  is  now 
the  second  year  that  I  lukye  paid  rent  out 
of  capital,  not  out  of  income;  and  unless 
some  protection  is  granted  by  Parliamenty 
or  some  real  relief  is  ofitered  by  my  land- 
lord, in  another  year  I  must  be  ruined. 
And  of  real  relief  this  letter  holds  out — 
to  us  who  know,  alas  i  how  to  interpret 
Sir  Robert's  ambiguous  expressions — ^no 
hope  whateyer.    '  He  will  make  no  indis- 
criminate abatement  of  rent.'  Qod  knowp, 
the  abatement  of  income,  caused  by  his 
measures,  is  indiscriminate  enough.   *  He 
will  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  tkrm  was  entered  upon' — 
that  is  to  say,  without  incurring  the  odium 
of  a  general  refhsal  to  reduce,  he  will  pick 
to  pieces  and  reject  each indiyidnal claim; 
and  by  exacting,  now  when  wheat  is  sit 
36s.,  the  terms  which  were  stipulated  when 
it  was  at  64s.,  he  will,  for  the  present, 
keep  his  rent-roll,  though  at  the  expense 
of  ruining  his  tenants.    I  know  that  it  is 
easy  enough  for  him  to  say  to  ns,  '  Yon 
are  not  compelled  t-o  stay;  if  my  terms  do 
not  suit  you,  you  may  quit  my  farm.'  But, 
in  these  hard  times,  where  am  I  to  go  1 
All  that  I  haye  has  been  inyested  on  tliis 
farm — I  cannot  draw  it  firom  the  ground 
again.    If  f^ee  trade  drives  me  from  it, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  and  my  chil- 
dren but   the   workhouse.     Assuredly, 
when  I  took  the  farm  in  1841|  shortly 
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after  the  eleetion,  on  the  faith  of  protec- 
tion, I  little  thonght  I  shonld  liye  to  see 
the 'farmer's  friend'  use  the  power  to 
which  we  had  raised  him  to  min  the  far- 
mers and  enrich  himself^  or  that  in  onr 
distress  he  wonld  insnlt  us  with  so  cruel 
a  mockery  of  relief.  Certainly  I  nerer 
expected  to  famish,  in  my  own  person,  so 
striking  a  commentary  on  the  text,  '  Pot 
not  your  trust  in  princes.' 

**  I  lUrYe  the  honour  to  he,  sir,  your 
obedient  serrant, 

*A  Staffordsbirb  Agricultuust." 

We  observe  among  the  criticisms 
lAvished  on  oar  article  one  of  rather 
an  original  nature.  The  writer,  not 
questioning  the  accmracy  of  onr  facts, 
blames  onr  farmers  for  attempting, 
nnder  any  drcnmstances,  to  grow 
wheat  in  Scotland,  a  country  whose 
climate,  he  thinks,  Is  decidedly  nnpro- 
pitioos  to  the  ripening  of  that  plant. 
He  opines  that  we  shonld  do  weU 
enough  with  barley  and  oats,  and  that 
we  onght  to  tnm  the  greater  part  of 
our  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
This  might  be  all  very  well  if  we  had 
a  remnnerative  market.  But,  unfor- 
tonately,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  had  his 
hand  at  extinguishing  this  branch  of 
agriculture  bIbo,  Not  only  the  right, 
but  the  left  arm  has  been  paralysed. 
Lowered  wages,  the  consequence  of 
cheap  bread,  have  anything  but  in- 
erea»ed  the  consumpt  of  animal  food 
in  this  country ;  and  even  had  the  con- 
sumption been  considerable,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  met  by  the  im- 
port of  foreign  provisions,  which  is  in- 
creasing every  day,  and  proportion- 
ably  b^iring  down  our  pnces.  It  is 
aomewhat  remarkable,  that  in  no  in- 
stanoe  has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
meet  onr  statements  with  regard  to 
the  enormous  depreciation  of  stock 
caused  by  these  unlimited  foreign  im- 
portations. Mr  Hnxtable,  in  his  re- 
cent pamphlet  denominated  Present 
Pricet^  makes  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  influx  of  cured  meats.  He  sim- 

Sr  looks  to  the  number  of  Uve  animals 
ported,  and  argues,  fairly  enough, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  the 
depreciation  to  that  cause  alone.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  said  in  our  last 
artide.  We  think  the  importation  of 
live-stock  did  little  harm  beyond  the 
introduction  of  two  virulent  epidemics 
Ibrmerly  unknown,  which  killed  off  a 
larger  number  of  our  own  stock  than 


was  replaced  by  the  foreign  animals. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  onr  Dundee  cor- 
respondent assured  us,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  provision  trade  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and 
the  Germans — ^ihat  American  beef  is 
cheaper  by  £2  the  tierce,  and  Ham- 
burg beef  by  10s.  the  cwt.,  than  the 
Scottish  article  when  cured — and  that 
all  our  great  contracts  are  given  to  the 
foreigner,  and  not  the  home  producer, 
the  cause  of  the  depreciation  becomes 
at  once  evident.  No  possible  kind  of 
farming  can  stand  against  this.  On 
the  one  hand,  you  brinff  down,  by 
foreign  importation,  the  price  of  grain, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  manure ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  means, 
you  beat  down  the  value  of  the  animal 
which  gives  the  manure.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  cattle,  Scotland  is  most  deeply 
interested.  The  Highlands  and  Islands 
have  in  reality  little  else  to  depend 
upon ;  and  if  the  population  of  these 
districts  are  to  be  permanently  under- 
sold by  the  foreigner,  which  the  ra- 
pidly augmenting  import  of  provisions 
must  effect  ere  long,  they  will  find 
that  civilisation,  under  the  rule  of  po- 
litical economy,  is  a  far  greater  curse 
than  the  patriarchal  system  of  their 
ancestors,  which  was  eradicated  with 
so  much  difficulty.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  an 
extensive  proprietor  in  the  Lochfine 
district  of  Argyleshire  for  information 
drawn  up  by  his  factor.  We  may 
mention,  that  the  following  statement 
has  reference  to  the  best  breeding  dis- 
tricto  of  the  West  of  Scotland :  with 
regard  to  the  remoter  parts  the  case 
is  different,  as  we  presently  shall  have 
occasion  to  show. 

^*  The  county  of  Argyle,  like  the 
other  Highland  counties,  being  almost 
wholly  pastoriU,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  the  principal  source  from 
which  the  tenants  realise  their  rents ; 
consequently  the  late  fall  in  the  value 
of  live  stock  has  to  them  proved  very 
ruinous. 

*'  The  rent  of  grass  lands  in  these 
counties  is  usually  calculated  at  £3 
for  the  keep  of  a  cow  and  her  calf  for 
twelve  months.  The  calf,  when  a 
year  old,  is  the  only  profit  derived 
from  the  cow  for  the  year,  and,  on  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
1849,  would  have  been  worth  at  that 
age  from  £3  to  £5,  according  to  qua- 
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lity.  The  following  remarks,  how- 
ever, having  reference  to  stocks  of  foil 
average  quality,  we  shall  take  the 
Btirk  otytar-oid  of  the  higher  price 
above  mentioned,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  left  the  tenant  £2  more 
than  the  grass  rent  paid  by  him.  Out 
of  this  surplus,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
daoted  the  expense  of  making  winter 
provender  for  the  cow  and  stirk, 
togedier  with  a  certain  diminntion  in 
the  vaine  of  the  cow  from  age,  and 
also  a  proportion  of  the  wages  and 
maintenance  of  the  herd  and  dairy- 
naid  in  charge  of  the  fold.  Yet,  after 
making  these  dedaotions,  tkere  re- 
mained a  profit  to  the  breeder,  snp- 
poeing  he  brings  his  year-old  to  mar- 
ket Bat  in  general  be  prefers  keep- 
ing on  his  young  stock  on  other  pas- 
tures allotted  for  that  purpose,  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  fneqoently 
a  year  longer.  At  the  first  of  these 
last-mentioned  ages,  they  were,  on  an 
anperage  of  the  years  above  referred  to, 
worth  from  £7  to  £8,  and  at  three 
yean  old  finom  £9  to  £10 ;  and  at 
these  prices,  the  oost  of  keep  per 
annum  being  about  SOs.  per  head,  the 
tenant  was  enabled,  though  barely,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  landlord.  At 
Whitsunday  1849,  circumstances  be- 
gan to  change,  and  the  price  of  cattle 
has  since  b«en  fapidly  diminishing; 
and  in  Kovember  1849,  when  the  last 
principal  markets  ton  the  year  took 
place,  the  prices  were  at  a  figure  lower 
than  at  any  period,  with  few  excep- 
tions, since  the  peace  in  1815.  For 
example,  good  West  Highland  draft 
or  cftBi  cows,  from  seven  to  eight 
years  old,  and  which,  for  the  ten  years 
already  referred  to,  were  worth  £8, 
would  not,  in  November  last,  have 
brought  more  than  £6 ;  and  two  and 
three  year  old  stots  and  heifers  sus- 
tained a  greater  diminution  in  value ; 
whilst  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
cattle  were  scarce  saleable  at  any 
prioe;  and  the  stirk  mentioned  as 
formerly  worth  £5,  and  which  left  the 
tenant  a  profit  of  £2,  subject  to  the 
deductions  referred  to,  will  not,  at  the 
present  rate  of  markets,  be  worth 
more  than  £3,  15s.,  leaving  to  the 
tenant,  for  the  year's  keep  of  cow  and 
stirk,  a  surplus  over  the  rent  of  only 
156.,  which  will  not  more  than  cover 
the  deductions  for  haymaking,  &c. 
&c^  formerly  mentioDed,  and  leave 


nothing  to  the  tenant  for  interest 
of  capital,  or  maintenance  of  his 
family. 

'^  In  sheep  there  has  been  an  equal 
downfall  in  price.  Black-faced  weth- 
ers, three- year-olds,  which,  for  the 
last  ten  years  already  quoted,  would 
have  fetohed  263.,  would  not  bring,  at 
the  Falkirk  Tryst  of  October  1849, 
more  than  20s. ;  and  draft  ewes  were 
down  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus 
on  black  cattle  the  diminution  has 
been  25  per  cent,  and  on  black- faced 
sheep  30  per  cent.  It  is  true,  that 
the  wool-dip  of  1849  brought  gene- 
rally 2s.  above  the  price  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  same  price,  at  least,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  the  present  year's  dip ;  but 
as  four  fleeces  of  tarred  wool  go  in 
general  to  a  stone,  the  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  article  goes  but  a 
short  way  in  compensation  to  the 
breeder  for  the  diminished  value  of 
the  carcase. 

^*  In  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland  there  is  equal  cause  of  com- 
plaint; 80  that,  in  reference  to  land 
in  general,  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  state  of  matters  can 
long  exist,  without  ruin  to  the  tenant 
in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  to 
the  landlord." 

This  statement  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  note  from  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  referred : — *^  I 
indose  you  a  few  notes  of  the  state  of 
markets  at  the  close  of  1849.  Having 
been  confined  to  bed  for  the  last  two 

days,  I  was  unable  to  be  with  Mr 

when  drawing  them  up,  or  I  would 
have  got  him  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  sales  from  each  of  the  priodpal 
stocks  in  this  part  of  the  county  for 
several  years.  He  has  not  done  so, 
fearing  that,  as  he  had  not  time  te 
communicate  with  the  owners,  it  might 
give  offence.  You  will  obeei-ve,  that 
these  remarlcs  of  his  apply  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  season.  E^en 
the  Falkirk  prices  were  very  con- 
siderably better  than  those  which 
could  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  later 
marketo. 

"  You  will  observe  that  Mr 

speaks  of  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
cattle  as  being  scarce  saleable.  It  was 
so  to  such  an  extent,  that  another 
such  season  will  redaoe  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  small  tenaata  to  ^ 
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H»>]iditk)n  of  common  labourers.  Many 
of  them,  being  nnable  to  keep  their 
cattle  dnriDg  £e  winter,  were  obliged 
to  sdH  at  prices  that  enabled  the  shop- 
keepers in  the  Tillages  to  eat  good 
beef  at  from  2d.  to  2^.  per  lb. ;  bnt 
it  was  only  the  best  conditioned  that 
eonld  be  sold  at  any  price." 

If  the  Free-traders  see  any  ground 
Ibr  exnltation  in  cheapness  so  produ- 
ced, which  18'  jast  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  consequent  on  the  sale  of  a 
bankrupt  atock,  we  ask  them  to  reflect 
how  long  the  means  of  furnishing  eucb 
a  supply  can  endure,  and  what  will  be 
the  situation  of  the  shopkeepers  when 
the  greater  number  of  their  customers 
are  entirely  ruined?  We  shall  now 
pass  to  the  other  districts  of  Argyle- 
shire,  where  the  depreciation  was  ear- 
lier felt,  and  yery  considerably  greater 
than  in  Lochfine.  Our  informant  is 
a  well-knowii  proprietor  in  the  Appin 
district,  Mr  Cheyne  of  Kilcheran, 
Llsmore,  who  has  kindly  given  ns  per- 
missioB  to  use  his  name.  He  writes 
as  follows : — 

^^  According  to  request,  I  shall  give 
jou  my  opinion  as  to  the  prices  of 
West  Highland  cattle.  As  I  men- 
tioned already,  I  am  diffident  of 
trusting  to  my  own  yiews,  hastily  eli- 
cited on  the  matter;  and  would 
have  preferred  to  have  made  the 
communication  desired  after  conaolt- 
ing  others. 

^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  value  of 
<»ttle  in  the  West  Highlands  has  been 
regularly  drooping  since  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  that,  at  the  markets  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  prices  were  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent  lower 
than  at  the  same  markets  in  1847 ; 
the  principal  depression  being  on  the 
inferior  descriptions  of  stock.  Again, 
daring  1849,  prices  contmued  to  fall, 
the  lowest  being  exhibited  at  the  mar- 
kets in  October  and  November,  when 
ayhrJ/ier  reduction  of  at  least  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty  per  cent,  according 
to  quality,  was  established,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1848 ;  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  per  cent,  in  about 
eighteen  months. 

**I  may  observe,  that  this  loss  has 
not  been  entirely  sustained  by  the 
farmers ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  fell  upon  the 
cattle-deaders,  or  drovers,  as  they  are 


termed,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  country  and  islands,  pick- 
ing up  the  young  cattle  from  the  far- 
mers in  small  lots  to  form  tbeur  droves; 
and,  in  particular,  the  loss  fell  very 
heavily  on  t^  active  and  intdligent 
class  of  men  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  past  autumn.  They  must  have 
been  taken  aback  in  theur  calculationa 
at  ^at  period,  by  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  a  number  of  heavy  Eng- 
lish young  cattle  in  the  market,  parti- 
cularly at  Hallow-fair,  (the  great  an- 
mial  cattle  market  at  Edinburgh,) 
along  with  increased  numbers  of  Iri^ 
This  influx,  beyond  question,  arose 
from  the  steady  importation  of  forengn 
beaats  into  England,  and  the  intcarfe- 
renee  of  foreign  supplies  with  the  pro- 
vision trade  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  effect  of  the  rapid  change  in 
prices  will,  no  doubt,  be  severely  felt 
by  the  small  farmers  on  the  mainland, 
and  even  more  by  the  same  class  in 
the  islands,  who  rear  the  inferior 
kinds  of  cattle,  which  latteriy  have 
been  almost  unsaleable  at  a  reduction 
of  Ibrty  or  fifty  per  cent.  But  of 
ooarae  the  pressure  is  heavily  felt  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  ftrst-cla» 
farmers  in  those  districts. 

*^  In  fact,  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  tide  of  emigration  setting  in  among 
tiie  respectable  class  of  farmers,  who 
can  take  some  capital  with  them.  Free- 
trade  prices  and  poor-rates  will  soon^ 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  as  in 
Ireland,  compel  the  most  snbstantial 
and  industrious  of  the  farmers  to  fly  to 
other  lands,  if  tli^  would  avoid  the 
final  evaporation  of  their  substance, 
and  their  ultimate  degradation  to  the 
pauper  list.  The  yeomen  of  merry 
England  are  hovering  over  the  same 
gulf,  and  mast  soon  take  the  leap,  if 
present  measures  are  persevered  in, 
unless  they  rise  in  their  might  to  de- 
m  and  relief  from  the  monstrous  tyranny 
which  coollyc(msigns  them — the  small 
farmers — ^to  ^  annihifaition.' 

^'  But  I  am  forgetting  that  I  ought 
to  confine  myself  to  the  matter  in 
point — the  price  of  the  bestial.  Now, 
whether  the  country  will  ultimately  be 
a  gainer  by  prices  disproportioned  to 
the  taxation,  and  the  state  of  other 
things,  remains  to  be  proved.  Seeing 
that  the  price  at  which  a  six-quarter- 
old  beast  can  be  sold,  will  not  pay  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  reanag  it,  . 
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I  have  advised  my  own  tenants  to 
abandon  their  prqjndice,  or  their  partia- 
lity, as  yon  may  please  to  term  it,  for 
the  pare  West  Highlander,  and  to 
adopt  the  Ayrshire,  or  a  cross  from  it, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  to 
kill  their  produce,  as  calves,  at  what- 
ever price  they  may  get  for  them, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  make  the 
most  of  the  dairy  produce.  How  far 
this  may  be  widely  adopted  I  do  not 
know,  for  increasing  foreign  importa- 
tion is  also  to  be  encountered  in  that 
description  of  produce ;  but  that,  in 
one  way  or  other,  the  production  of 
cattle,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
will  be  seriously  checked,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  how  far  this  will  be 
consistent  with  cheap  beef,  remains  to 
be  seen."  Since  Mr  Cheyne favoured  us 
with  the  above  information,  we  have 
received  through  that  gentleman  the 
foUowmg  letter,  addressed  to  him  by 
Mr  John  McMillan,  tenant  at  Airds 
in  the  Appin  district,  who,  from  con- 
stant residence,  can  speak  minutely 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  who 
has  authorised  the  use  of  his  name. 

'^The  first  legislative  enactment 
which  we  felt  to  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  rearers  of  West 
Highland  cattle  was  Sir  Robert  Peers 
tariff.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of 
Uve- stock  recovered  the  depression 
immediately  consequent  on  the  intro- 
duction of  that  measure ;  which  we 
attributed  to  the  want  of  animals  in 
the  possession  of  foreigners  to  enable 
them  to  take  instant  advantage  of 
this  boon  unexpectedly  conferred 
upon  them.  But  from  whatever 
T.  cause  this  improvement  took  place, 
we  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long, 
for  other  measures  have  affected  the 
price  of  Highland  cattle,  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  a  stock  of  that  breed  at 
this  moment  only  worth  half  the 
money  it  would   have  realised   in 

1846.  The  depression  on  the  value 
of  that  part  of  our  Highland  produce 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  since 

1847,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
last  year  did  not  only  keep  pace  with 
its  predecessors,  but  outran  them; 
so  that  I  fear  much  we  have  not 
arrived  at  the  worst.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  if  those  who  brought  us 
to  this  position  continue  to  deny  the 
necessary  relief,  the  consequences  will 
be  alanningly  serious,  not  only  to 


those  whose  all  is  invested  in  this 
kind  of  live-stock,  but  to  the  conntry 
at  large.  For  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  one  half  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  Highlands  owe  their  existence  to 
the  remunerative  labour  they  get 
from  farmers ;  and  if  the  latter  class  are 
forced  to  emigrate,  whilst  they  have 
a  little  money  to  enable  t&em  to  be- 
gin the  world  anew  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  what  is  to  become  of  their 
present  dependants  ?  This  is  a  pro- 
blem, the  solving  of  which  will  cost 
the  nation  more  than  is  calculated  on 
just  now. 

*^The  gloomy  aspect  of  matters 
at  home  has  already  caused  some 
of  our  Highland  farmers,  in  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  conntiy,  to  bid 
adieu  to  their  native  land ;  and  that, 
too,  in  most  instances,  with  veiy 
great  reluctance.  Several  families 
left  this  same  parish,  some  of  whom 
had  to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  re^ 
lieved  from  the  obligations  to  which 
their  leases  bound  them;  declaring 
that,  from  being  dependent  on  the 
produce  of  their  cattle  and  stackyards, 
to  meet  their  rent  and  the  taxes  they 
were  recently  subjected  to,  they  dread- 
ed that,  by  remaining  longer,  they 
would  not  have  wherewithal  to  bring 
them  comfortably  across  the  brook. 
A  number  of  these  took  money  with 
them,  and  have  now  bought  lands  in 
Canada;  but  they  are  not  b^  any 
means  over-satisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  consequently  they  do  not  enter- 
tain much  respect  for  those  measures 
which  forced  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  which  they  cannot  enjoy  the  same 
comforts  they  had  at  home.  No  one 
need  expect  that  they  will  actively 
oppose  any  move  made  in  that  conn- 
try  to  substitute  the  laws  of  another 
nation  for  ours. 

^*  I  may  remark  that,  from  '  the 
terms  in  which  those  who  emigrated^ 
firom  this  district  speak  of  the  soil  dt- 
that  part  of  Canada  in  which  they  are 
located,  in  any  communications  I  have 
seen  from  them  to  their  friends  at 
home,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the 
land  here  is  fully  more  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  that  U> 
wh^ch  they  have  migrated.  If  this 
be  the  case,  I  by  no  means  consider, 
nor  am  I  willing  to  believe,  that  the 
rulers  of  our  great  nation  are  adopt- 
ing a  wise  course,  by  the  efforts 
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which  they  are  making  (though 
probably  unintentionally)  to  pnt  an 
extinguisher  upon  the  healthy  and 
steady  progress  that  agricultural  im- 
provements were  making  over  the 
country  at  large." 

This  letter  affords  matter  of  medi- 
tation of  the  gravest  kind.  We  en- 
treat— and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  so  entreating 
— the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  other  Scottish  noblemen, 
whose  hearts  have  ever  beat  warmly 
for  tbeir  country,  but  who  have  not 
hitherto  deemed  it  theu*  duty  to  pro- 
nounce openly  against  the  course  of 
our  late  legislation,  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  above  document. 
We  would  ask  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is — ^whether  it  can  be — a  whole- 
some system  for  the  community,  which 
is  driving  the  farmers,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  capital  left,  from  the  High- 
lands, and  adding  the  only  class  which 
has  been  of  reid  utility  to  these  ex- 
tensive districts,  to  the  shoal  of  pauper 
emigration  ?  We  wish  to  speak  most 
respectfully  of  the  sheep-farmers  of 
Sutherland  and  other  large  tracts  of 
country,  but  we  cannot  forget  that,  in 
many  of  these  parts,  the  sheep  has 
supplanted  the  man. 

That  the  rents  must  finally  be  re- 
duced, if  the  present  system  continues, 
is  clear  enough.  If  a  sacrifice  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  whole  rental  of  Great 
Britain  and  IreUnd,  amounting  to 
£11,750,723  annually,  could  place  the 
tenant  in  the  same  position  as  for- 
meriy,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  But,  unfortunately,  no 
such  reduction  is  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  We  learn  that  one  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  East  Lothian, 
whose  rents  depend  upon  the  price  of 
grain,  has  last  year  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  a  thira  of  the  whole  rental. 
Even  this  very  favourable  arrangement 
for  the  farmer  does  not  operate  as  a 
full  relief.  He  has  still  to  pay  his 
income-tax  and  other  burdens,  irre- 
sj^tive  altogether  of  profits,  not  in 
kind,  but  in  hard  money ;  for  the  legis- 
lature, while  it  depreciated  produce, 
never  thought  of  commuting  burdens. 
So  that,  for  all  fiscal  purposes,  the 
farmer  must  now  pay  two  bushels  of 
wheat  instead  of  one — ^he  must  not 
only  fight  the  foreigner,  but  he  must 
rear  doable  crops  in  order  to  satisfy 


the  inexorable  demands  of  taxation. 
We  have  been  so  desirous  to  keep  the 
agricultural  question  as  little  compli- 
cated as  possible,  that  we  have  hither- 
to purposely  abstained  from  mention 
of  the  monetary  laws,  a  topic  which 
we  propose  to  treat  of  in  a  future  paper. 
But  we  would  simply  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agriculturist  to  this  fact, 
that  free  trade,  while  it  has  diminished 
his  profits,  has  enormously  increased 
his  burdens.    The  amount  of  direct 
and  local  taxation  paid  by  the  landed 
interest,  is  £14,520,013,  which,  with 
wheat  at  56s.,  could  be  met  by  the 
production  of  about  5,114,290  qrs. 
With  wheat  at  40s.,   the   required 
amount  is  7,160,000  qrs.    So  that 
the  soil  must  be  stimulated,  not  only 
to  produce  an  augmentation  of  crop, 
equal  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation 
caused  by  the  influx  of  foreign  com, 
but   to  meet   the  demands   of  the 
treasury  on  the  part  of  the  empu'e, 
exigible  in  the  precious  metals.    It 
is  dear  that  if  this  system  is  to  pre- 
vail, there  must  be  a  general  and 
sweeping  reduction  in  all  public  sala- 
ries, from  those  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  and  the  Prime  Minister  down* 
wards.    We  do  not  wish  to  contem- 
plate the  efiects  of  such  a  change  on 
society.    We  do  not  by  any  means 
believe   that   reduction  would   stop 
there.    We  think  that  the  nationsd 
fun^older  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
position  of  extreme  peril.    More  thaa 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  direct  and 
local  taxation  of  the  empire  is  paid 
by  the  landed  interest  and  those  de- 
pendent on  it ;  and  it  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  that  interest  is  beggared, 
the  burdens  will  be  longer  paid,  or 
that  the  public  creditor  will  receive 
the  same  dividends  as  formerly.  These 
are  harsh  and  stem  tmths :  but  they 
must  be  spoken ;  and  they  ought  to 
be   considered  most   seriously,  and 
without  reference  to  party  politics,  by 
every  man  in  these  kingdoms.    The 
agricultural    interest,    as   we   shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  is 
immeasurably  the  greatest  in  Britain. 
Its  annual  production  of  wealth  has 
been  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  h^sng  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  whole  capitat 
invested  in  all  our  manufactures^  and 
it  is  at  that  amount  of  production 
that  free  trade  has  struck  the  deadliest 
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blow.*  What  is  it  we  are  doing  at 
tills  moment  ?  If,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  remunerative  price  of 
wheat  on  the  Continent  is  something 
like  20s.,  and  if  it  is  delivered  on 
board  at  Dantzic  or  elsewhere  at  36s., 
is  it  not  clear  beyond  all  donbt  that 
we  are  absointelj  giving  16s.  addi- 
tional to  the  foreigner?  And  jet, 
unless  we  give  him  even  more,  the 
soil  of  Britain  mnst  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  whole  capital  hitherto 
sunk  in  that  soil  be  as  utterly  lost  as 
though  it  were  heaved  into  the  Grer- 
man  oceaa. 

*"  What,"  uks  Mr  Jaekson,  "  ib  the 
condition  of  the  ContineBtal  grower 
aow  1  He  has  had  aa  equally  ahiuidant 
harvest,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  his  wheat,  not  at  the  price  of  18s.  per 
qaarter,  but  at  the  price  of  368.  per  quar- 
ter, and  upwards  I 

**  Mow  let  us  turn  to  the  British  grower. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  1822  and  1835, 
where  a  fanner  was  obliged  to  sell,  he 
lost  money,  bat  if  he  could  hold  there 
was  hope — he  knew  that  he  was  protected 
from  the  foreigner,  and  could  calculate 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  prices  would 
«ome  round,  and  also  that  the  Qhauees 
were  against  his  future  crops  being  sold 
at  such  ruinous  rates.  What  are  his  pre- 
sent prospects  !  Why,  the  chances  ax«, 
that  every  year  things  will  get  worse;  and 
your  Grace  will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  a 
general  scarcity  will  repay  the  risk  and 
loss  of  holding  over  wheat  for  another 
season  ;  and  without  a  general  scarcity, 
which  no  one  should  desire  to  see,  I  hold 
it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  an  English 
£anner  can  continue  long  to  grow  com 
against  all  the  world.  But  supposing  the 
Free-traders  to  have  their  own  way  for  a 
few  years,  rents,  taxes,  poor-rates,  far- 
mers' profits,  and  labourers'  wages,  will 
4ill  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  grass  of  the 
field,  for  nothing  else  will  be  grown  to  a 
profit — unless,  indeed,  the  other  alterna- 
tive is  adopted,  of  wiping  off  half  the 
national  debt,  reducing  the  army  and 
■avy,  abandonmg  the  colonies,  and  set- 
tling the  salaries  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbvry  at 
JC840  a-year,  which,  as  1  stated  in  my 
letter  of  the  19th  April  last,  is  the  salary 
of  the  prime-minister  and  cardinal  arcl^ 
bishop  in  Belgium.  Without  some  such 
sweeping  measures,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
get  his  land  drained  and  improved  at  his 
own  or  his  tenants'  expense,  as  the  case 


may  be^  but  the  pockets  of  botii  will  be 
drained  before  the  land  can  be  seientiiKQ- 
ally  and  chemically  made  to  produce 
wheat  for  profitable  sale  at  30s.  to  3£s. 
per  quarter,  for  that  is  the  price  that  an- 
other abundant  year  will  in  all  proba- 
bility bring  it  to." 

That  the  rents  must  be  reduced,  we 
hold  to  be  a  matter  of  conrse.  Neither 
Lord  Kinnaird  nor  Sir  Robert  Feel 
can  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of 
cheapness,  with  precisely  the  same 
annual  money  in  their  pockets.  If 
the  farmer  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  two 
bnshels  for  one,  or  even  a  great  deal 
less,  he  cannot  long  continne  to  ftdfil 
the  terms  of  the  bargain  entered  into 
under  circumstances  wholly  difiTeient. 
We  observe  that  the  Times  is  using 
its  great  infinence  directly  against  the 
farmers,  and  virtually  supporting  that 
section  of  the  landlords  who  blindly 
and  obstinately  refiise  a  claim  whi(^ 
IS  based  on  jastice.  We  perfectly 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  tac- 
tics. Their  object,  which  indeed  is 
now  almost  the  sole  chance  of  the 
Free-traders,  is  to  separate  from  each 
other  the  great  sections  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes:  to  make  division 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
between  the  tenant  and  labourer.  The 
landlord  is  told  that  the  tenant  has 
no  claim  for  redaction  at  aU:  the 
tenant  is  told  to  hi^d  his  tongne,  mind 
bis  business,  and  manage  matters  as 
cheaply  as  be  can ;  if  redaction  can- 
not be  obtained  in  one  quarter,  it  ranst 
be  forced  in  another ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  to  be,  what  already  has 
taken  place  in  many  parts  c^  the 
country,  a  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
the  labourer.  Read  the  following 
extract  from  a  leader  of  the  Times  M 
18th  January,  and  the  nature  of  Hie 
scheme  becomes  palpable  in  a  mo- 
ment:— 

*  The  demand  fbr  a  remission  of  rent  is 
a  very  natural  conseqnenee  from  this  sort 
of  agitation;  for  if  men  like  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  go  about  telling  fknnen  they 
cannot  possibly  pay  their  way,  they  wiU 
of  eonne  think  rent  an  impossible  afiSsix. 
Now,  we  have  bo  wish  to  raise  rents  toe 
high  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
or  the  comfort  of  the  tenant  and  his 
labourers.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  see 
the  tenant  in  an  honourable  and  indepen- 
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dent  poAition  that  we  protest  agakiflt  tKU 
prmctiee  of  begging  for  sometliing  back  at 
ibe  Tery  first  pinch  of  low  prices.  That 
aometbiiig  given  back  iflpvery  often  taken 
from  the  permanent  improTement  of  the 
land.  If  a  landlord  entitled  to  £1000  a- 
jear  Crem  his  tenantry  gives  back  £100 
oizt  of  it,  he  is  all  the  less  able  to  improve 
his  faim  buildings,  his  cottages,  his  drain- 
age, or  to  do  anything  else  osually  ex- 
pected from  a  generous  landlord.  It  is  the 
tenant's  own  fanH  if  he  has  undertaken  to 
pay  a  rent  which  throws  him  on  his  knees 
the  moment  he  proves  a  little  oat  in  his 
zeckoning.  What  do  we  think  of  a  con- 
inuster  who  underbids  honest  tradesmen 
for  a  job,  scamps  it,  embarrasses  himself, 
and  then  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  indulgence 
ef  his  employers!  If  a  farmer  cannot 
get  a  farm  on  reasonable  terms,  let  him 
transfer  his  capital  and  himself  to  some 
other  trade,  or  some  other  eountry.  So 
Also,  if  he  finds  his  farm  a  losing  affair, 
and  cannot  gei  a  permanent  reduction  of 
rent.  Bat  if  he  promiees  too  high  arent 
and  then  asks  for  something  back,  he  is 
BO  longer  a  man  of  business ;  he  is  a  beg- 
gar. Business  is  businees,  and  alms  are 
alms ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  disgust- 
ing than  to  see  a  clear  business  tiansac- 
iion  between  man  and  man  smugged  over 
with  a  nasty  dab  of  extorted  benevolence. 
Constancy  is  the  very  principle  of  rent. 
A  man  who  pays  only  what  his  landlord 
cannot  a£R>rd  to  remit  is  not  a  tenant;  he 
is  not  even  a  bailiff;  he  is  only  an  ahn^- 
nan  under  another  name.  By  thrastittg 
himself  into  a  position  which  he  cannot 
maintain,  he  lowers  the  standing,  the  dig- 
nity, and  even  the  fair  profits  of  his  class, 
.and  encourages  mean-spirited  applicants 
to  bid  above  their  means,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they  may 
sneak  out  of  the  scrape  by  getting  some- 
thing back  from  tiie  landloi^." 

Sothen,  ^Mt  is  the  tenant's  own 
fault,"  that  Sir  Robert  Feelr— after  hav- 
iDg  desffod  him  to  lay  oat  his  capital 
and  oontinne  his  improvenientfl,  under 
the  bdemn  aasnranee  that  so  long  as 
wheat  was  nnder  Sis^  be  should  not 
be  exposed  to  foreign  competition — 
suddenly  clnmged  his  opinion,  and 
threw  open  onr  ports  to  the  anlimited 
produce  of  the  worid  I  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  sew  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  responsibility.  Snp- 
posing  that,  on  the  faith  of  this  distinct 
amimieiation  of  principies,  a  tenant 
took  a  farm  of  500  acres  on  lease  for 
nineteen  years,  sinking  in  it  a  capital 
d  £2500,  (and  in  ScotUnd  there  are 
hnndieds  c^  men  who  are  psedsely  in 


this  position,)  is  it  his  fault  if  tho 
legislature,  instigated  by  the  same  Sir 
Robert,  passes  measures  which  in  a 
year  or  two  bring  down  the  yalne  of 
his  whole  stock  and  produce  to  such 
a  point  that  he  can  no  longer  meet 
his  engagements  ?  ^^  Let  him  transfer 
his  capital  and  himself  to  some  other 
trade  or  some  other  country  I  ^'  says 
the  Times,  Patriotic  advice  this  truly  I 
But,  apart  from  its  patriotism,  how  is 
it  possible  ?  The  tenant  may  indeed 
go  in  person,  but  lie  cannot  get  bath 
his  capital.  It  is  in  the  land,  and  on 
the  land;  and  if  the  produce  does  not 
remunerate  him,  it  is  thoroughly  and 
permanently  lost.  If  the  Times — 
forced  to  contest  the  leadership  of  the 
daily  press  with  some  untaxed  and 
unstamped  competitor,  and  beat  down 
so  much  in  point  of  profits,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  its  advertisements,  it  could 
barely  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  Frintmg-house  Square — ^were  de- 
sired to  transfer  its  capital  and  itself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
apprehend  that  some  little  difilcul^ 
would  be  felt  in  the  necessary  process 
of  realisation.  Is  a  man  to  be  styled 
an  almsman  or  a  beggar,  because, 
struck  down  by  a  heinous  act  of  the 
legislature,  he  asks  a  fur  considera- 
tion from  his  landlord  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  no  fault  of  his  own?  Are  the 
landlords  meditating  no  such  appeal 
in  other  quarters?  Let  us  look  to 
the  letter  of  Lord  Dmmlanrig  ad- 
dressed to  his  Tinwald  tenantry — a 
letter  which  we  refer  to  solely  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  ^e  singular  views  which  it 
contains,  regarding  the  injustice  of 
making' the  landlord  the  nltimate  suf- 
ferer, whilst  the  heritable  creditor  on 
the  estate  receives  his  interest  in  full 
as  before.  With  regard  to  his  tenantry, 
Lord  Dmmlanrig  takes  a  most  hon- 
ourable and  praise-worthy  position. 
Ue  expresses  his  conviction  that 
^^  everything  should  be  settled  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  justice ; "  and,  in  conclo- 
sion,  he  assures  them  that  **  all  the 
cases  complained  cf(  in  your  petition 
shall  immediately  be  investigated." 
Such  conduct  contrasts  nobly  with  the 
line  pursued  by  the  millionnaire  of 
Tamworth  towards  his  tenantry.  But 
let  us  hear  Lord  Dramlanrig  I^)on 
mortgages : — 
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^  Bat  now  comes  the  great  qaestion — 
How  are  landlords  and  tenants — their  in- 
terests and  fate  are  inseparable— how  are 
they  to  fare  in  the  stmggle  1  There  can 
be  no  donbt  tha^  after  all,  the  whole 
qoestion  is  one  entirely  of  rent.  7/,  after 
a  fair  trial,  it  be  obTions  that  tenants 
cannot,  with  present  or  with  fntnre  prices, 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  tkeny  most 
assnredly,  they  will  not  be  enabled  either 
to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rent ;  and  the 
proprietor  whose  income  used  to  be  £5000 
or  £500  a-year,  may  very  possibly  be 
obliged  to  content  himself  with,  say  £4000 
or  £400  a-year.  I  do  not  think  this  a 
desirable,  nor  do  I  think  it  a  yery  likely 
state  of  things  to  come  to  pass,  bat  I  wii£ 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst;  and  sup- 
posing snch  a  thing  really  to  happen — 
and  happen  it  must,  unless  some  people 
are  yery  bad  prophets— then  it  seems  that 
the  most  important  question  to  be  solved 
would  be  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
entailed  estates— who  is  the  proprietor  1 
It  appears  to  me  but  fair  and  just — ^in 
Act  the  first  law  of  nature — that  a  poor 
man  should  be  allowed,  in  a  free  and  in 
a  Christian  country,  to  buy  his  bread,  and, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  his  meat,  as  cheaply  as 
he  can.  I  can  conceiye  no  argument,  no 
claim  strong  enough  to  refute  this  prin- 
ciple. The  consequences  are— away  with 
protection  !  But  the  farmer  says,  my 
produce  is  depreciated  25  per  cent !  1 
cannot  bear  the  whole  burden  of  such  a 
change !  Let  free  trade  be  the  law  of 
the  land;  bnt  if  to,  let  my  rent  be  adjusted 
on  equitable  terms.  Now,  so  far  all  seems 
just  and  reasonable,  if  it  be  really  for  the 
public  good  that  proprietors  and  tenants 
should  submit  to  some  reduction  of  in- 
come. I  see  no  hardship  in  this;  only 
let  such  reductions  be  made  throughout 
in  an  equitable  spirit.  A  proprietor  may 
be  the  nominal  possessor  only  of  his  estate ; 
it  has  come  into  his  possession  mortgaged 
one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half  of  its  real 
yalue.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  of 
£5000  a-year  may  haye  had,  eyeu  in  the 
palmy  days  of  protection,  only  £3000,  or 
perhaps  not  so  much,  to  spend  himself. 
The  capitalist,  the  manofltcturer,  may  be 
the  person  who  in  reality  possesses  the 
largest  share  of  this  same  property.  In 
the  days  of  com  laws  and  of  Ydgh  prices, 
the  money  made  in  trade  was  invested  in 
such  a  security.  Now  ttte  trade  is  made 
the  law  of  the  land,  sacrifices  are  insisted 
upon ;  lower  your  rents,  cries  Mr  Bright. 
If  this  be  neeettarjfy  it  mu»t  be  done,  llie 
only  question  I  would  ask,  and  I  would 
do  so,  as  is  sometimes  allowable,  by  way 
of  an  answer, — Is  this  reduction,  atked 
/or  ostennbly  as  a  boon  to  the  country  at 
large^  to  be  carried  out  on  the  broad 


principles  of  justice,  or  is  it  only  the  petty 
spite  of  one  class  against  another  t  Are 
the  annuitants,  are  the  mortgagees  who 
possess  a  large  share  of  every  estate,  to 
be  included  among'those  who  are  to  lower 
their  rents  1  or  is  the  nominal  proprietor 
to  pay  them  in  full,  and,  having  done  so, 
then  to  reduce  the  pittance  which  remains 
to  him  for  income,  and  thus  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  the  altered  state  of  the 
law!  Mr  Bright  has  never  explained 
himself  on  this  point.  It  appears  to  me 
that  those  landlords  who  are  vainly  de- 
luding themselves,  and  attempting  to  de- 
lude others  into  ike  idea  that  protection 
will  ever  again  be  restored,  would  be 
more  profitably  employed,  and  would 
have  surer  ground  to  work  upon,  were 
they  busy  in  preparing  for  the  worst,  and 
in  arranging  wkote  duty  it  vos  to  diar& 
the  reduoiion  0/  income,  vAtc^  we  are  told 
fnusi  be  our  fate!** 

Here  is  the  first  symptom  of  the 
approaching  stmggle  between  that 
section  of  the  landlords  who  assented 
to  free  trade,  and  the  capitalists,  which 
every  man,  who  has  deeply  studied 
the  question,  has  foreseen  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  perma- 
nent repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Lord 
Dramlanrig  is  not  a  protectionist,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  has  not  directed 
his  attention  rigidly  to  the  subject. 
But  he  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
injustice  that  the  tenant,  bound  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  to  the  landlord, 
should  be.  made  the  sufferer  by  the 
violent  chan^  of  values  effected  by 
the  act  of  legislature.  And  he  further 
sees,  though  not  quite  so  clearly,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  dubiety  of  hid 
language,  that  the  landlord  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  mortgagee  as 
the  tenant  does  to  the  landlord.  His 
lordship  errs  in  one  point ;  for  he  has 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  pre* 
liminarjr  link  in  the  chain  of  social 
connexion.  If  he  will  but  consider 
that,  he  must  become  a  protectionist 
to-morrow.  The  labourer  has  the  same 
equitable  demand  on  the  tenant  that 
the  tenant  has  on  the  landlord.  The 
soil  is  nothing  without  produce,  and 
produce  means  nothing  more  than 
labour.  "  A  cargo  of  cheap  foreign 
produce,''  says  the  author  of  an  able 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Glance  at  the 
Propoeed  Abortion  of  the  Navigation 
Lawsy  ^^  is  in  reality  a  cargo  of  cheap 
foreign  labour,  if  it  can  be  produced 
or  manufactured  by  the  industry  of 
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man  in  this  conntiy."  Bot,  patting 
that  error  aside,  Lord  Dnunlanrig  lias 
arrived  at  a  condosion  in  which  the 
law  certainly  will  not  support  him, 
bat  which  will  stand  a  rigoroas  dis- 
cassion  in  eqoity.  It  is  for  a  section 
of  the  moneyed  interest,  as  well  as  for 
the  manafactorers,  that  these  enor- 
moas  sacrifices  have  been  made,  and 
that  present  labour  is  ground  down  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  holders  of 
its  former  accnmnlation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  cor- 
rectly onr  present  position  has  been 
foreshadowed  years  ago;  and  how 
precisely  Lord  Dramlanrig  arrives  at 
the  same  oondasions  which  forced 
themselves  irresistibly  on  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  so  soon  as  onr  pre- 
sent scheme  of  commercial  policy  was 
adopted.  Mr  Doubleday,  a  gentle- 
man whose  political  opinions  are  in 
some  respects  different  from  oars, 
wrote  thus  m  1847,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  fatal  measure : — 
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^  In  the  recent  repe&l  of  the  com  law 
willy  however,  be  fonnd  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  to  existing  institntions  and  the 
Bjatem  nnder  which  we  live.  We  cannot 
apply  machinery  to  the  tillage  of  land  as 
to  the  making  of  oloth.  It  most  be  done 
by  the  labour  of  man;  and  upon  the  land 
most  hM  all  the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  all  connected  with  it.  With  this  load 
upon  it,  vain  it  Is  to  expect  the  soil  of 
]&igland  to  stand  against  the  competition 
of  richer  soils,  tilled  by  men  who  hardly 
know  what  a  tax  means.  To  stand  against 
this,  with  wheat  on  the  average  of  4s.  or 
48.  6d.  the  bushel,  is  impossible,  whilst 
taxes  remain  as  they  are.  In  1790,  when 
these  taxes  were  under  iitenty  mUlion$ 
per  annum,  rents  could  be  paid  with 
wheat  at  this  price ;  but  with  taxes  and 
rates  amounting  to  tixiy  millioni  per 
annum,  this  is  not  possible,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  the  finest  lancU  near  large 
towns.  From  this  position  of  affairs  must 
at  length  arise  that  open  war  between  the 
Land  and  tiie  Funds,  which  has  been  so 
often  threatened,  and  which  the  com 
laws  alone  postponed.  These  laws  de- 
stroyed, tiie  owners  of  the  soil  hare  only 
two  ways  left  to  avert  almost  total  ruin. 
They  must  either  repeal  the  taxes  down 
to  fite-and-twenty  miUiont  at  most ;  or 
they  must  alter  the  bill  of  1819,  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  money  to  half  its  present 
value.  But  the  grand  diflicnlty  will  be 
to  effect  either  of  these  measures  without 


a  revolution.  The  minister  who  does 
either  must  have  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  England  to  defend  and 
support  him.  But  this  he  cannot  ha^e, 
unless  by  admitting  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  suffrage,  and  that  is  itself  equiya- 
lent  to  rcTolution."  * 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig,  along  with  the  following  obser- 
vations. We  entirely  dissent  firom 
his  opinion,  that  the  landlords  "  would 
be  more  profitably  employed**  in  fur- 
thering the  work  of  revolution,  than 
in  urgmg  their  distinct  claim  upon  the 
state  for  that  consideration  which  is  " 
due  to  them  from  the  burdens  which 
they  bear.  The  violation  of  the  rights, 
of  one  class  is  no  excuse  for  violating 
the  rights  of  another.  Had  this  view 
been  resolutely  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  free- trade  measures, 
and  had  all  the  interests  which  since 
have  been  separately  assailed,  stood 
together  in  one  united  phalanx,  neither 
sophistry,  nor  fraud,  nor  force,  could 
have  had  any  power  to  harm  us.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  the  very  men  in  whomi 
we  reposed  the  greatest  faith  were 
secretly  leagued  against  us ;  and  by 
dealing  with  each  interest  separately, 
the  work  of  demolition  became  com- 
paratively easy.  First,  the  colonies 
were  beggared ;  then  the  small  crafts- 
men suflered  by  diminished  tariffs ; 
next,  the  great  agricoltoral  interest 
was  sacrificed ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
svstem  which  had  secured  our  mari- 
time supremacy  was  overthrown. 
What  we  now  wish  for,  and  are  striv- 
ing to  obtain,  is  a  reviewal  of  the 
whole  of  this  legislation,  which  we 
believe  to  have  proceeded  upon  prin- 
ciples as  false  as  they  are  dangerous ; 
and  we  think  that,  in  attempting  to 
obtain  that  object,  we  are  doing  our 
daty  better  to  the  constitution,  than 
if  we  were  hatching  schemes  to  pull 
down  the  capitalist,  and  abetting  the 
revolutionary  leaders  in  their  open 
crusade  agdnst  taxation.  We  con- 
sider the  public  credit  of  this  country 
as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained bv  every  possible  means ;  we 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  long  mdn- 
tained  if  the  agricultural  interest  is  to 
remain  trodden  down  as  at  present ; 
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bat,  notwithstanding  that  belief,  we 
shall  not  be  parties  to  any  agitation 
for  a  change  which  wonld  make  fur- 
ther haroc  of  vested  rights  and  of 
Tested  interests.  Lord  Dmmlanrig, 
however,  has  done  no  harm  in  speak- 
ing his  mind ;  for  the  capitalists, 
whose  whole  income  depends  upon  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  directly  drawn 
from  its  labour,  may  be  sure  that 
matters  are  approaching  to  a  crisis, 
when  a  high-minded  and  intelligent 
nobleman  of  this  rank  states  broadly 
his  opinion,  that  all  private  claims  and 
burdens  on  the  land  should  fall  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  its  produce. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  admit  that  the 
rents  must  be  reduced,  if  an  unlimited 
importation  of  foreign  produce  is  to 
be  allowed  permanently  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  our  own,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  most  of  the  sapient  persons 
who  call  this  a  mere  landlords*  ques- 
tion, h^ve  taken  no  pains  to  consider 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
reduction.  Let  us  suppose,  what  in- 
deed is  simple  fact,  that  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  has  fallen  25  per 
cent ;  and  further,  that  the  landlords 
have  reduced  their  rents  accordingly : 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor? 
Is  it  proposed  that  their  claims  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  a  similar  proportion? 
Win  diminished  rentals  give  labour  to 
those  who  can  find  no  employment 
now,^r  rather,  will  it  not  increase 
enormously  the  numbers  and  the  cost 
of  pauperism  ?  "  Wages,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Dumfriesshire  Her- 
ald^ "  must  correspond  with  the  price 
of  produce.  There  is  a  labour  market 
as  well  as  a  grain  market,  and  a  labour 
price  as  well  as  a  grain  price.  The 
connexion  of  wages  with  the  price  of 
food  is  pretended  to  be  denied ;  but 
we  have  one  corroborative  instance 
under  the  very  nose  of  Mr  Cobden. 
Thousands  of  able-bodied  Irish  are 
entering  our  island,  turned  from  their 
work  at  home  in  consequence  of  the 
emigration  of  Irish  tenants,  under  free 
trade,  in  thousands,  and  are  outbid- 
ding our  native  labourers  already^  I 
hs^,  last  week,  a  request  from  a  strong 
Irishman,  who  has  a  house  and  his 
family  in  this  countiy,  to  ^ve  him  any 


work  at  9d.  a  day ;  and  had  this  day 
(Jan.  11)  offers  from  stout  Irishmen 
to  drain  and  scour  ditches  to  me  for 
their  meat.  And  is  not  the  fanner 
forced  to  have  reeonrse  to  their  cheap 
services,  however  nnwiliing?  Our 
country  labourers  are  a  quiet,  honest, 
indnstrioos,  but  a  powerful  and  reasoa- 
ing  body ;  and  many  of  them  are  even 
now  (I  speak  from  experience)  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders  in  complaint  at 
the  change  of  matters,  and  for  them- 
selves anticipating  the  fature."  We 
quote  this  passage,  which  is  but  one 
testioaony  out  of  a  hundred  available 
to  us,  to  show  that  panperism  is  on 
the  increase  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we 
wish  to  know  how  this  burden,  even 
if  stationaiy,  is  to  be  bonie  ?  Is  the 
property  and  income  tax  still  to  be 
levied  as  before?  These  questions 
have  been  already  well  put  by  the 
writer  of  a  most  Me  pamphlet,  ^^  The 
StaU  of  ike  Nation^''  *  published  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  we  have  never 
yet  heard  them  answered,  His  con- 
clusion is  to  the  foUowbg  effect  :— 

''If  these  things  cannot  be  accompliBhed 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce,  the 
burden  of  British  taxation  must  every 
year  increase  in  weight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  from  this  result.  The  rental  of 
a  country  is  the  taXue  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce. Reduce  that,  and  you  diminish  the 
source  whence  all  public  and  priyate  re- 
venues are  deriyed,  while  you  cannot 
abate  one  tittle  of  your  taxation. 

**  The  wiseacres  who  exclaim,  ^  reduce 
the  rents/  do  not  consider  that  rent  is 
the  sequence  of  profitable  labour.  The 
reduction  of  wages  is  the  first  step  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  reduced  value  of 
production.  The  reduction  of  rents  suc- 
ceeds iha  reduction  of  wages,  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  power  of  capitalists  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  time  to  prevent  this  result; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  final  termination  of 
reduced  wages  is  to  diminish  the  rent- 
roll  of  a  nation,  while  it  pauperises  the 
labouring  classes.  A  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  principle  cannot  be  given 
than  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
When  the  cultivators  of  Irish  lands  can 
double  the  Irishman's  wages,  they  may 
anticipate  prosperity  amongst  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  whUe  they  are  maintained  by 
millions  at  the  cost  of  little  more  than 
one  JiUling  per  head  per  week,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  bajsis  their  pros- 
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peziij  10  to  be  Ibwided.  The  n^iole  aecvei 
lies  in  the  balauee  heiween  income  aad 
ejBpendUttr*.  Wages  hare  fallen  in  Ire- 
land to  the  lowest  scale  upon  which  life 
can  sabsist^  and  what  are  the  terrible 
eonseqnences  !  Landlords,  tenants,  and 
labonrexB  are  all  sinking  into  one  common 
gulf  of  misery  and  rain  ;  the  landlord 
and  the  tax-gatherer  contending  each  for 
ilie  prodnoe  of  the  soil,  while  the  tenant 
sfcrngi^  in  Tain  fbr  the  means  of  subsist 
tenoe." 

'Wliat  10  wholesale  pauperism  bnt  a 
seaeral  want  of  labour  ?  It  needs  no 
deep  reflectioa  to  conTinee  ns  of  that : 
a  child  may  ^ee  it  at  a  glance.  What 
IB  firee  trade  doing  if  not  displacing 
British  labour^  Every  ship-load  of 
foreign  com  brought  into  this  coontry 
beyond  oar  aetnal  wants,  is  equva- 
lent  to  so  mnch  foreign  labour  brought 
in  untaxed  to  supersede  our  own — 
every  tierce  of  Ainerican  beef  sent  in 
to  undenell  our  own  produce,  has  its 
effect  in  lowering  wages.  J^ven  the 
most  desperate  Free-trader  will  hardly 
deny  this.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  labour  so  disi^aced? 
Are  all  ti^e  idle^hands  to  flock  to  the 
towns,  aad  spin  cotton  for  the  benefit 
of  the  universe  ?  Alss  for  our  pros- 
pects in  that  quarter  I  The  Economist  J 
of  1st  December  last,  dosed  a  long, 
dr^ury,  and  doleful  article  upon  Cob- 
den's  raw  material  with  the  foUowlng 
summary:  — 

^  Let  ns  now  snm  op  the  eonclaflioos 
which  our  tables  have-solTed* 

^  X.  Onr  supply  of  ootton  has  naturally 
fidlen  off  dniiog  the  last  few  years,  and 
will  not  increase  except  under  the  stimu- 
los  of  much  higher  prices  than  have  (till 
the  few  last  monUis)  obtained. 

"  2.  That  under  such  range  of  prxces 
our  consumption  will  not  maintain  its 
present  apparent  rate  (or  say  32,000 
bales  a-week)  whatever  be  the  increase 
•r  improvement  of  machinery. 

^  8.  That,  except  under  the  stimnlns 
«f  low  pricee,  onr  existing  markets  can^ 
not  take  off  as  much  as  onr  machiaery 
fan  prodoce. 

^U.  That  the  practical  deductions 
pointed  to  by  these  facta  are  iwo-^fint, 
a  permanent  tendency  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  finer  fabrics  ;  and  secondly ,  jl 

CHECK    TO   THE   HfCHBASE   OF    MILLS   AND 

KACHiiiXBT  —  of  our  produclug  power, 
that  is— till  the  inereased  supply  of  the 
raw  material  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
increased  consumption  of  the  manufac- 
tured product  on  the  other,  shall  once 
more  have  restored  the  balaaoe.'' 
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In  plain  English,  this  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing trade  is  going  down-hill  with 
as  rapid  strides  as  possible.  We 
have  always  anticipated  the  time 
when  this  result  would  arrive,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
proving  it  by  the  sage  of  Westbury* 
The  article  is  worth  wading  through, 
for  the  singular  light  it  throws  on  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  the  Free-  traders. 
It  now  appears  that  the  production  of 
negro  shies  in  America  cannot  be 
stimulated  to  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
than  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that 
such  increment  does  not  suffice  to 
pick  for  our  manufacturers  snfiSicient 
cotton  for  their  mills,  considering  the 
increased  demand  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  manufactories  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  Continent. 
Be  it  remarked  that  this  was  the 
principal  trade,  and  almost  the  only 
one,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  lament- 
able experiment  was  made.  Wool 
and  flax  we  can  prodoce  at 'home; 
but  not  COTTON.  That  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in 
America,  and  the  breeding  of  human 
beings  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Amazing  are  the  different  aspects  of 
philanthropy,  according  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  philanthropists.  The 
Quakers  and  Free*traders  were  the 
very  first  who  clamoured  for  the  abo« 
ntlon  of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  That 
was  done,  and  righteously  in  principle, 
though  wrongfully  in  detail.  No 
sooner  was  it  done  than  they  shouted 
for  the  lowering  of  the  sugar  duties ; 
carried  that  point;  and  then  trans- 
ferred  then*  custom,  without  hesitation, 
to  the  foreign  Slave  States  I  They 
had  adopted  a  new  doctrine  better 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  their 
pockets.  "  No  slavery  I "  was  silenced 
by  the  maxim  of  "  Buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market."  The  same  rule  was 
applicable  at  home,  "  Why  protect 
the  British  labourer  when  you  can  get 
com  cheaper  from  the  Polish  or  the 
Russian  serf?"  and  Hodge  is  straight- 
way  dismissed  to  the  workhouse. 
But  now  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch  in 
a  diflferent  quarter.  For  many  years 
our  cotton-mills  have  been  fed  with 
raw  material,  the  product  of  slave 
labour.  Our  excellent  philanthro- 
pists never  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  make    any   remonstrance 
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against  that,  so  long  as  the  supply 
was  plentifal.  So  they  went  on  spin- 
ing  and  maltiplying  chimney-stalks, 
until  Samboes  master  began  to  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  spin 
Samboes  raw  material  himself.  In- 
stantly, upon  that,  the  whole  case  is 
changed.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  that,  within  the  last  six 
months,  the  Free-traders,  one  and  all 
of  them,  represented  our  colonies  as 
nseless  and  expensive  encumbrances, 
which  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  as  fast 
as  possible,  or  at  all  events  which  we 
should  not  retain  if  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  us.  We  are  gratified  now 
to  learn  from  the  Economist  that, 
since  tiiese  provoking  slaves  will  not 
IMX>pagate  fast  enough,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  some  of  the  despised  colo- 
nies being  taken  under  the  protecting 
wing  of  Manchester. 

"  Our  hopes, "  says  the  writer,  "  lie 
in  a  very  different  direction ;  (from 
India)  we  look  to  our  West  Indian, 
African,  and  Australian  colonies,  as  the 
quarters  from  which,  would  Govern- 
ment afford  eveiT  possible  facility — 
(we  ask  and  wish  for  no  more) — we 
might,  ere  long,  draw  such  a  supply  of 
cotton,  as  would,  to  say  the  least, 
make  the  fluctuations  of  the  American 
crop,  and  the  varying  proportion  of  it 
which  falls  to  our  share,  of  far  less 
consequence  to  our  prosperity  than 
they  now  are  I" 

This  is  a  precious  fellow!  Six 
months  ago  he  would  have  handed 
over  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  any 
one  who  would  have  taken  them,  and 
expressed  himself  thankful  for  the  de- 
liverance. Now,  when  his  ordinary 
supplies  of  cotton  begin  to  fail,  he  is 
ready  to  urge  Government  to  look  to 
their  social  condition  1 

The  message  of  the  American  presi- 
dent, and  the  letter  of  Mr  Meredith, 
have  since  fallen  4ike  a  thunder-clap 
on  the  appalled  ear  of  Manchester. 
The  only  market  in  which  the  cotton 
men  hoped  to  gain  a  large  increase  of 
consumption,  must  henceforth  dwin- 
dle. America,  more  wise  than  Britain, 
sees  the  plain  advantage  of  protection. 

And  now,  for  the  present  month, 
we  shall  bring  our  remarks  to  a  dose. 
The  subject  b  by  no  means  exhausted. 


So  much  sophistry  and  so  much  false- 
hood has  been  uttered  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Free-traders,  that  it  will 
requure  both  time  and  labour  to  ex- 
pose it ;  but  we  pledge  ourselves  that 
no  effort  of  ours  shall  be  wanting  for 
that  purpose.    We  place  great  reli- 
ance in  tiie  good  sense  of  the  nation  ; 
and  we  are  finnly  convinced  that,  how- 
ever long  may  be  the  endurance  of 
the  intermediate  struggle,  the  ultimate 
result  must  be  a  return  to  those  prin- 
ciples under  the  guidance  of  which 
Britain  attained  her  greatness,  and 
without  which  she  must  necessarily 
forfeit  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations.    In  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
condition  and  prospects  of  Scotland 
are  concerned,  we  look  upon  the  case 
as  nearly  complete ;  and,  were  it  our 
last  word,  we  affirm  that  we  have 
stated  it,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
without  exaggeration  of  any  kind. 
What  eiTors  we  may  have  committed 
may  be  set  down  freely  to  ignorance, 
presumption,  or  any  other  frailty  of 
the  human  mind,  except  what  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  frailty — a  sincere 
desire  to  bring  forward  and  elicit  the 
truth.    Better  champions  than  we  are, 
for  the  interests  of  our  country,  might 
unquestionably  be  found  elsewhere; 
but,  as  no  soldier,  however  mean  may 
be  hb  rank,  is  unimportant  in  the  day 
of  battle,  we  have  held  it  our  duty  to 
state  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth, 
and  we  abide  by  what  we  have  stated. 
If  any  man  supposes — as  has  been 
asserted — that  we  are  acting  as  the 
organ  or  expositor  of  any  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  he  utterly  misin- 
terprets the  principles  to  which  we 
believe  this  Magazine  owes  the  whole 
of  its  celebrity  and  its  power.    What 
we  advocate  now,  as  we  have  always 
advocated,  are  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation — of  Great  Britain  as  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Act  of  Union— of  Scotland 
as  our  especial  field.    If  in  anything 
we  have  used  hard  words,  w;e  plead 
the  same  apology  as  was  made  for 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun— "  Sed    quid 
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We  had  intended  changing  the  title 
of  oar  papers  on  the  Canadas,  and 
throwing  together  for  the  Magazine 
the  resnlts  of  many  ^ears*  experience^ 
and  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  lights  and  shades  of  colonial  life. 
Not  that  we  had  a  new  system  of 
settlement  to  propound,  or  a  new  art 
of  colonisation  to  illustrate.  Our  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  have  conducted 
the  reader  along  the  high  road  of 
colonial  life,  and  to  have  pointed  out 
to  him,  on  the  way,  houses  evidencing 
comfort,  respectability,  and  plenty, 
farms  proving  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence, and  barn-yards  filled  with 
stock  and  with  grain,  belonging  to 
men,  who,  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  before,  had  been  labouring  in 
Europe  without  a  hope  beyond  their 
daily  bread,  or  a  prospect  beyond 
that  of  constantly  toiling  for  others. 
We  had  purposed,  too,  telling  the 
story  of  how  these  men  rose;  and 
pointing  out,  in  the  same  great  coun- 
try, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
openings  for  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise.  Nor  did  we  intend  stopping 
here.  There  is  a  large  class  of  men 
in  Great  Britain,  who,  feeling  as  men, 
and  wishing  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
men,  cannot  look  very  comfortably 
around  them,  and  see  those  who  owe 
their  existence  to  them  likely  to  be 
left  worse  off  in  the  world  than  they 
were  left  themselves ;  yet  who  can- 
not, from  the  peculiar  organisation  of 
society  in  Britain,  help  themselves; 
and  who  are  often  prevented — 
through  family  connexions  that  bring 
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them  no  good,  and  family  pride  that 
often  sickens  much  more  than  it  ele- 
vates the  heart— even  from  using  thoso 
exertions  and  efforts  that  might  better 
their  condition.  We  purposed  point- 
ing out  the  adaptation  of  the  colonies 
to  such  men,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  colonies.  But  this  to  us  agree- 
able undertaking — ^for  we  believe  it 
might  be  attended  with  good— we 
are  obliged  for  the  present  to  abandon, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  colonies 
with  respect  to  their  government  and 
the  institutions  of  England ;  and  to 
see  if  we  cannot  suggest  a  plan  where- 
by those  we  might  induce  to  settle  in 
them  might  not  lose  the  protection, 
the  glory,  and  the  fostering  care  of 
their  mother  country. 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  is  marked  by  some 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features  over 
that  of  perhaps  any  other  portion  of 
her  legislative  history.  These  are 
eminentlv,  a  studied  and  intentional 
disregard  of  the  teachings  and  the 
experience  of  the  past,  in  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  present  measures,  and  their  being 
proof  against  all  future  disasters ;  a 
sort  of  supercilious  spuming,  in  sail- 
ing under  the  new  canvass  of  fr^e 
trade,  of  all  the  old  landmarks  which 
saved  England's  power  from  many  a 
shipwreck,  and  her  glory  from  many 
a  stain.  It  will  hardly  be  denied, 
that  that  portion  of  Great  Britain's 
national  worth  which  is  made  up  of 
her  achievements,  of  her  glory,  ever 
well-eamed,  and  of  her  fame,  ever 
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dearly  bought,  has  been  and  is  re- 
garded, hy  the  philosophy  of  the 
Manchester  school  of  politicians,  as  a 
possession  by  no  means  worth  its  cost, 
and  little  worth  the  keeping.  May 
it  not,  in  tmth,  be  fairly  presnnied, 
from  the  movements  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  portentous  measure  of  free 
trade,  and  from  the  recent  agitations 
and  speeches  of  its  principal  pro- 
moters, that  they  are  seeking  to 
establish  a  new  description  of  glory 
for  Great  Britain ;  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  change  her  whole 
national  character ;  that  they  are,  in 
short,  seeking  to  raze  all  the  former 
monuments,  sacred  to  her  greatness,  in 
order  to  construct,  in  their  stead,  monu- 
ments sacred  to  their  own  ?  Clearly 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  evoked  it,  is  destructive  alike  of 
reverence  for  the  wisdom,  and  pride 
in  the  achievements,  of  the  past. 
Neither  is  it  unnatural,  with  the  views 
of  this  school  of  politicians,  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  free-trade  move- 
ment has  ever  advanced,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  sneeeeded  in  convertiog 
Great  Britain  to  the  belief,  that  the 
whole  mind  of  the  past  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  error.  It  coold  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  inspire  ad- 
miration or  reverence,  for  what  it  thus 
practically  tanght  men  to  condemn 
and  repadiate.  And  it  nay  well 
indeed  seek  to  establish  a  new  and  a 
great  glory  for  Britain ;  for  assuredly 
great  is  the  glory,  and  great  is  the 
national  possession  of  which  it  is  hst 
bereaving  her.  The  essential  spirit 
of  national  patriotism— that  chival- 
rous feeling  of  disinterestedness,  which 
once  made  Britons  proud  of  forgetting 
the  world  for  thehr  country,  and  them- 
selves in  its  defence — ^where  is  it? — 
whatisnowswiftlybecomingits  doom? 
Is  it  not  palpably  withering  beneath 
the  cold  i^adow  of  ft^ee-trade  philo- 
sophy? Are  not  the  cosmopolitan 
doctrines  of  free  trade  rapidly  making 
Britonsforgettheir  country?  Are  these 
doctrines  not  absorbing  all  the  energies 
of  the  nation  in  thestmggles  of  avarice? 
Are  they  not  sinking  every  patriotic, 
every  noble  national  feeling,  in  the  love 
of  gain  ?  Speak  now  of  a  measure  in* 
volvhig  the  glory,  the  shame,  and  the 
interests  of  England,  or  of  even  a 
single  class  in  England,  and  what  will 
be  its  probable  treatment  ?  The  glori- 


ous part  may  have  a  few  advocates, 
who  will  be  laughed  at  for  their  anti- 
quated notions;  or  it  may  serve  to 
evoke  a  few  bright  ideas  in  a  debate— 
the  modem  surplusage  of  great  men's 
speeches.  The  shame  part  may  occa- 
sion a  feeling  of  effervescent  indigna- 
tion for  the  moment.  But  the  interest 
portion  will  instantly  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  economic  mind 
of  Britain,  and  will  soon  accumulate 
such  an  avalanche  of  figures  and  cal- 
culations, as  will  bear  down  and  crush 
every  other  consideration  before  it. 
It  was  once  thought  wise  that  men 
should  be  taught,  through  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  forefathers,  the  value 
of  their  institutions.  Free- trade  phi- 
losophy calls  it  wiser  to  teach  them 
to  forget  forefathers,  achievements, 
and  all,  in  a  gigantic  stmggle  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  '*  Con- 
found your  acquiring  a  manly  pride 
by  learning  your  hofeditaiy  right  to 
itr  is  the  language  of  this  school  of 
politicians,  and  the  language  they  are 
rapidly  teaching  England.  "Give 
us  the  pride  of  money."  "Britain 
against  the  world,  as  long  as  Britain 
pays;  but  the  world  against ^itain, 
the  moment  she  doesn't,"  are  the 
popular  and  practical  lessons  of  ihe 
Manchester  school, — though  a  na- 
tion's glory,  all  the  worid's  experi- 
ence teaches  us,  is  the  very  vitality 
of  its  patriotism.  A  throne  or  a 
republic,  without  such  flowers  bloom- 
ing around  it,  is  a  poor,  unsightly, 
unlovable  thing,  having  nothing  for 
a  people's  affections  to  cling  to ;  jei 
are  not  these  flowers  fast  withering 
round  the  throne  of  England?  Are 
not  the  memories  of  the  nation,  which 
nourish  and  keep  them  alive,  being 
obliterated  by  the  all-powerful  ten- 
dencies of  a  political  philosophy 
which  recognises  no  greatness  but  that 
of  money,  and  no  pursuit  worth  fol- 
lowing but  that  of  material  interests  ? 
Are  not  the  ties,  too,  which  bfaid  sub- 
jects together,  and  the  duties  which 
men  owe*to  each  other  in  a  state,  of 
harmonising  their  Uiterests  for  the 
common  good,  and  of  making  mutual 
sacrifices  for  national  unity  and  great 
national  destiny,  being  ftst  relaxed 
and  forgotten  in  Great  Britain  ? 

The  parties  ruling  the  United  States 
of  America  are  at  this  moment  mak- 
ing sacrifices  of  the  vastest  magni- 
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tnde  to  each  other— ^aerifiees  of  great 
priadplesaawvllaaof  ^at  interesta. 
And  why?  Because,  did  they  act  do 
80,  the  republic  could  sot  hold  toge- 
ther perhdipfl  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and, 
once  severed,  they  know  fall  well 
what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  their 
disaster.  Mutual  aacrifices  and  coa- 
cenions  are,  in  treth^  the  ties  that 
hitui.  them  together.  Let  their  com* 
moD  ^017  and  their  oommon  deatiny, 
let  the  knoiHedge  of  what  they  have 
adiieved  united,  and  what  they  would 
become  if  severed,  eoce  ML  to  pro- 
duce a  patriotism,  or  national  virtue, 
powerful  enough  to  cause  them  to  yield 
sectional  iatereata  for  the  common 
good,  and  to  forego  great  party  prin- 
ciples and  objects,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  thehr  institntiona  and  the 
Integrity  of  their  government,  and 
glory  would  soon  t&e  leave  of  theur 
laraeL 

Kow  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
operation  of  free  institutions  occa- 
moaa  similar  necessities  for  sacrifices 
and  concessionB  being  made  by  each 
great  class  in  the  state  to  the  other, 
or  others,  in  order  to  secure  that  har- 
mony and  unity  necessary  to  all  na- 
tional permanency,  and  to  the  perpe- 
tnatiott  of  national  power,  what  does 
the  li^lation  of  the  last  ten  years 
exhibit?  Does  it  not  ezliibit  one  great 
class  struggling  lor  the  giant's  power 
oyer  another,  and,  having  gained  it, 
using  it  like  a  giant?  In  l£e  great  co- 
partnery in  national  property  and  na- 
tional destiny,  men  owe  it  to  each 
other  to  bakuice  their  books  fairly  as 
to  national  advantages.  What  ruins 
<»e  large  dan,  thoogh  it  may  tempo- 
rarily iMneflt  aaotiier,  must  eventually 
nmi  the  nation.  A  nation  cannot, 
more  than  an  individual,  bear  a  con- 
stantly mortifying  limb.  Now  it  is 
imposslMe  for  an  inteltigent  mind  not 
to  see,  not  to  have  the  conviction 
forced  upon  it,  that  ftee  trade  in  Bri- 
tahi  is  destn>3ring  the  great  agricul- 
tural limb  of  the  slate ;  and  that,  if 
the  giant's  power  Is  much  longer 
wielded  by  the  giast,  foaifhl  conse- 
quences must  ensue. 

But  whether  the  philosophy  of  ftee 
tradehas  produced,  orisinrodudng,8uch 
great  changes  as  these  upon  English 
national  character — ^whether  it  is  nn- 
Attglifying  Enghmd  to  the  extent  that 
wateveindicatedoraot^ireeanaBSwer, 


at  least,  for  its  training  to  forgetfnlness 
of  Britain  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. We  can  answer  for  its  causing 
the  sinking  oi  the  subject  in  the  ava- 
ricious straggler  for  ^^  material  inte- 
rests" in  ASouBrica.  We  can  answer 
fcHT  its  obliterating  all  national  memo- 
ries, obligations,  and  ties  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists,  in  following  the  selfish 
leadens  that  have  been  sent  to  them 
from  England,  '^  to  taJce  care  of  them- 
selves, for  England  no  longer  cares 
for  them."  Perhaps  the  s^ds  that 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  winds  by 
free-trade  discussions  in  Englandf 
have  first  taken  root  in  the  colonies. 
Perhaps  it  was  designed  that  they 
should.  Be  this  as  it  mi^,  let  Eng- 
land learn  irom  the  result  of  these 
on  the  colonies  what  it  may  soon  be 
with  herself.  Let  her  learn,  by  their 
example,  the  effisct  of  the  doctrines, 
that  allegiattce  may  be  made  wholly 
subservient  to  interest,  and  that  love 
of  country  most  give  way  to  love  of 
gain. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  month  in 
which  we  write,  the  city  of  Montreal 
presented  an  appearance  that  no  simi- 
lariy  situated  city  in  tiie  world  per- 
haps ever  presented  before.   Its  whole 
British  population,  educated  to  busi- 
ness, little  accustomed  to  ordinary 
exercises,  least  of  all   to  those  of 
war,  were  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  days  literally  oosverted  into  an 
Bimy ;  for,  tlioagh  ikej  knew  not  the 
use  of  arms,  and  were  incapable  of 
svBtematic  moyements,  yet  each  had 
the  heart  to  grapple,  hand  to  hand, 
with  his  foe :  and  in  this  they  were 
soldiers.     Old   men   of  sixty   and 
seventy  years  of  age,  accustomed  to 
ease  and  luxuries,  might  have  been 
seen,  at  this  period,  doing  duty  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  in  the  middle  of 
a  Cana^an  winter's  night,  as  common 
sentinels.    Boys,  taken  away  from 
thdr  schools,  might  have  been  seen 
doing  the  same.   A  regiment  of  regn- 
lan  at  the  time  marched  through  the 
city ;  they  struck  up,  as  they  halted, 
an  air  as  familiar  as  the  rhymes  of 
children.    Hie  strains  of  the  music 
were  drowned  in   the   spontaneous 
cheers  of  the  people.    Women  shed 
tears  of  gladness.    The  air  the  sol- 
diers played  was  Godatwe  the  Qnem! 
But  why  this  enthusiaBm?  and  why 
tfaismilltRrydkplay?   Two-thirds  of 
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the  people  of  Lower  Canada  —  its 
French  inhabitants-^ had  taken  np 
arms  agj^t  the  institations  of  Eng- 
land. The  people  of  Montreal  were 
British. 

Now  this  city  of  Montreal  was  little, 
if  at  all,  capable  of  military  defence. 
It  was  so  constracted  as  to  have  been 
pecnliariy  liable  to  destmction  by 
fire ;  and,  at  the  time  that  the  spQp- 
tacle  we  have  faintly  sketched  might 
have  been  witnessed,  the  chances  of 
war  were  at  least  two  to  one  against 
its  determined  British  inhabitants. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  property  in  this  city 
was  owned  by  these  British  inhabit- 
ants ;  was  the  froits  of  many  years  of 
their  honest  toil;  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  policies  of  insurance  do 
not  coyer  losses  occasioned  by  the 
Qneen^s  enemies,  the  loss  to  them 
might  have  been  total  had  it  l>een 
burned. 

These  British  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal, therefore,  without  a  mementos 
hesitation,  in  an  indefensible  city,  and 
with  the  chances  of  war  as  two  to  one 
against  them,  willingly  and  even 
cheerfully  perilled  theur  lives,  their 
families,  their  hearths,  their  property, 
their  all,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  persons,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days— one-half  of 
whom  were  the  very  men  who  acted 
in  1838  as  we  have  described — openly 
and  deliberately  called  upon  their  fel- 
low colonists  to  haul  down  the  flag  of 
Britain  upon  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica; and  coupled  that  request  with 
another,  that  the  flag  of  a  rival  power 
should  be  put  up  in  its  stead. 

Nowwhat  are  the  causes  of  this  most 
extraordinary  change  ?  What  is  it 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an 
influence,  as  to  have  caused  men 
capable  of  making  the  noblest  sa* 
cnfices  to  uphold  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers  at  one  time, 
capable  of  making  such  attempts  to 
destroy  them  at  another?  We  an- 
swer, emphatically,  it  was  free  trade 
and  its  attendant  philosophy.  It  was 
the  ii^uries  it  inflicted  upon  the  colo- 
nies— ^not  in  the  spirit  of  national  com- 
promise or  mutual  sacrifices,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  giant  using  the  giant's 
*^wer.    It  was  the  lessons,  too,  that 


accompanied  the  injuries.  It  was  the 
obliterating  the  love  of  country  in  the 
pursuits  of  avarice.  It  was  the  ruin- 
ous latitude  that  fi'ee-trade  philosophy 
had  to  allow  to  others,  in  claiming  the 
same  for  its  own  disciples. 

To  those  who  have  closely  observed 
the  opinions  expressed  regarding  the 
colonies,  in  the  debates  upon  firee  trade, 
little  need  be  said  to  prove  that  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  not  only- 
considered  their  connexion  with  Bri- 
tain as  of  no  importance,  but  as  actu- 
ally undesirable  in  itself.  There  waa 
no  attempt  made  at  harmonising  inte- 
rests with  them.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion expressed  of  making  sacrifices  for 
them,  and  incidentally,  as  we  shall 
show,  for  England.  There  was  no 
respect  paid  to  their  love  of  Britain ; 
for  loyalty  is  not  a  word  in  the  free- 
trade  catalogue.  But  there  was  a 
studious  and  intentional  under-rating 
and  disparaging  of  them  and  their 
country,  to  subserve  the  free-trade 
cause,  and  to  destroy  the  force  that 
the  argument  of  their  ruin  might  pos- 
sibly have  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  made  the  subject 
too  of  cold,  mercenary  calculations, 
which  were  enough  to  insult  them  into 
sedition,  and  to  disgust  them  out  of 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. When  the  disastrous  effect  that 
the  loss  of  a  protection,  to  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  educated  by 
England  for  fifty  years,  and  to  which  the 
whole  business  arrangements  of  their 
country  were  as  much  adapted  and 
which  they  as  much  required  as  the  very 
crops  in  their  ground  required  sunshine 
and  rain — ^when  these  were  pointed  out 
in  England,  how  were  they  met  by  the 
free- trade  leaders  ?  Was  it  not  by  cold 
calculations  of  how  much  they  con- 
sumed per  head  of  this,  and  how  much 
they  consumed,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  worid,  of  that ;  and  how 
much  they  cost  for  this,  and  how  little 
they  required  of  that ;  until,  by  some 
strange  mystification  of  arithmetic^ 
they  were  made  out  to  be  an  actual  In- 
jury to  England.  Andhadthecolonles^ 
the  satisfaction,  if  they  must  needs  be 
injured  and  crippled,  of  knowing  that 
one  single  individual  connected  with 
the  free-trade  movement  had  the  jus- 
tice to  regret  the  injury  that  was 
being  perpetrated  agamst  them,  and 
to  say,  that  England  would  endeavour 
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to  retrieye  it  in  some  otber  way  ?  We 
believe  we  are  justified  ia  saying  there 
was  not  one.  Tlie  vilification  of  the 
colonies  was  an  argnment  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  and  they  were  vilified. 
And  when  the  consequences  of  free 
trade  npon  the  colonies  have  been 
allnded  to ;  when  the  shops  which  had 
been  built,  in  expectation  of  the  agii* 
cultural  interests  of  the  country  being 
stimulated  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
and  large  quantities  of  land  being 
taken  up  and  cleared,  as  was  formerly 
the  case — when  these  shops  became 
nnreqnired  and  useless ;  when  store* 
houses,  and  wharves,  and  vessels,  and 
steamers,  which,  before  free  trade 
•came  into  operation,  were  full  of  acti- 
vity, life,  and  business,  became  as  so 
much  dead  property  on  the  hands  of 
their  owners,  and  the  people  connected 
with  them  had  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
other  means,  and  in  other  places  than 
the  colonies :  when  these  disastrous 
consequences  of  free  trade  were  expe- 
rienced and  pointed  out,  how  were 
they  also  met  ?  how  were  they  regard- 
ed, and  were  the  colonists  sympathised 
with  on  account  of  them  ?  They  were 
spoken  of  and  accounted  for,  by  the 
free-trade  leaders,  in  a  spuit  similar  to 
the  following  paragraph — in  a  spirit 
x)f  exaggeratea  detraction,  instead  of 
nation^  sympathy  and  management. 
And  we  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
English  public,  if  the  succeeding  re- 
marks of  the  DaUy  News  are  not  a 
fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
party  that  paper  represents  are  in  the 
-habit  of  speaking  of  the  colonies : — 

"  The  argument  of  the  Montreal  traders 
is :  '  The  Amerieana  «re  more  prosperons 
than  we.  If  oar  territory  was  incorporated 
into  the  Unions  we  would  be  as  prosperooa 
as  the  Americans.'  The  fallacy  of  this 
aignment  is  obrions  to  dispassionate  look- 
ars-on.  The  superior  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  was  as  marked  when  the  late 
lilr  Stuart  visited  Canada  and  the  United 
IStates  as  it  is  now.  Ithas  not  originated 
•in  the  change  of  British  mercantile  policy. 
It  has  all  along  been  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
'^ans.  The  Canadians  were  listless,  rely- 
ing upon  protection  in  the  British  market; 
the  Americans  were  actire,  because  they 
had  only  their  own  enterprise  to  rely 
upon.  The  Americans,  in  the  position  of 
the  Canadians,  are  not  afraid  of  free  com- 
petition. The  stronghold  of  the  protec- 
-iionist  party  in  America  is  in  the  sea-board 


manufacturing  states.  If  the  Caaadiaiis 
would  be  as  prosperous  as  the  Americans, 
they  must  become  as  active  and  enter- 
prising as  the  Americans.  The  self-go- 
Temment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  promoted  the  spirit  of  enterprise; 
but,  for  all  essential  purposes,  Canaidians 
now  eigoy  that  spring  of  energy.  Canada 
annexed  to  the  United  States  would  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  Canada  under  its 
former  close  gOTemment  and  proteotiTO 
system  did;  but  the  adTanoe  would  be  the 
work  of,  and  its  profits  would  be  reaped 
by,  the  hardy  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  The  dreamers  who  think  that 
their  prosperity  depends  upon  their  being 
subject  to  this  or  the  other  govemment, 
not  upon  their  own  exertions,  would  be 
driTen  to  the  wall  before  the  new-comers. 
Their  indiridual  plight,  be  that  of  the 
prorinee  what  it  might,  would  be  worse 
than  eyer.*' 

Now,  that  the  deductions  and  state- 
ments in  this  paragraph — if  thev  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  state  of  Ca- 
nada before  as  well  as  after  free  trade, 
and  they  certainly  seem  so  intended 
— are  as  untrue,  ungenerous,  and  un- 
just, towards  the  colonists — ^towards 
the  hardy,  persevering,  and  hard- 
working people  of  Great  Britain  in 
them— as  they  are  grossly  misrepre- 
sentative  and  unfair  with  respect  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country — we  here 
undertake  and  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
reader  satisfactorily  to  prove. 

We  are  no  enemies  to  the  American 
States;  and  in  the  incidental  refer- 
ences we  have  had  occasion  to  make 
to  them,  in  the  course  of  our  papers 
upon  the  colonies,  we  have  candidly 
and  fully  admitted  their  extraordinary 
advancement;  we  have  conceded  to 
the  fullest  the  great  impetus  their  pe- 
culiar working  of  the  institutions  of 
Britain->for  this  is  in  reality  the  true 
state  of  the  case — has  imparted  to 
human  progress.  But  we  are  practi- 
cally and  well  acquainted  with  their 
agricultural  interests,  and  with  much 
of  their  great  country,  and  with  the 
comforts  and  prosperity  enjoyed  and 
gained  by  its  farmers ;  and  we  are 
also  well  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  we  assert  without  fear  of  ques- 
tion by  any  man  in  America  who  un- 
derstands the  matter,  that,  in  period 
of  settlement,  and  prosperi^  to  show 
for  it ;  in  crops  raised  from  the  land, 
and  evidences  of  good  management 
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and  goiod  fammg;  in  aiotk  proving 
eomfoii  and  plenty ;  in  bontes,  car- 
riages, dress  ;  in  all  that  establishes 
that  an  agricnltural  people  are  easy 
in  their  circnmstanoes,  and  are  enjoy- 
ing comfort  and  plenty — the  fanners 
of  Upper  Canada  are  behind  none  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
axe  before  them  in  many. 

^ow^  London,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  a  great  leviathan  city ;  but 
its  being  so  does  not  prov«  that  indi- 
▼idaal  comfort,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity are  greater  in  it  than  they  are 
in  many  a  small  town  in  England. 
The  United  States,  too,  hare  vastly 
more  territory  than  Upper  Canada 
has;  have  many  larger  and  more 
bostling  cities,  and  have  finer  and 
more  gorgeous  steamers;  but  this 
does  not  prove,  more  than  London  does 
as  respects  England,  that  this  larger 
territory  brings  greater  prosperity, 
Jbealtb,  and  comfort,  to  4he  farmers  in 
it,  than  Canada  does;  that  the  business 
in  the  larger  and  basUiog  cities  is 
more  healthy,  or  more  profitalile,  than 
that  which  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  people's  wants  in  Canada ;  or 
that  the  gorgeoos  steamers  pay  better, 
or  are  better,  than  thosa  which  are 
adapted  to  the  purposes,  and  are  ad- 
murably  suited  to  the  conveuienoes 
and  comforts,  of  the  agricultural  ikQipa- 
lation  of  the  Canadas.  The  quaation 
therefore,  to  any  man  who  has  settled 
in  either  country,  or  who  wishes  to  do 
flo,  is  not  how  much  lai^ger  one's  terri- 
tory is  over  that  of  the  other,  bat 
wiiich  secuFes,  and  has  aecuiied,  the 
ipreater  amount  of  benefits  and  pros- 
perity for  the  same  amount  of  labaar 
and  capital  invested  in  it ;  and  wliich 
has  by  experience  been  proved  to  be 
the  most  desirable  place  for  man  to 
live  in  ?  Now,  that  the  only  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  ever  fostered 
or  enccnraged  in  America,  and  indeed 
the  only  interest  which^  with  her  po- 
licy of  roanufaoturiag  for  the  colonies, 
she  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in  them 
—namely,  their  agricnltural  interest — 
was  not  in  Canada,  before  free  trade 
withered  it,  behind  its  state  in  any 
part  of  America;  and  that  the  Canadas 
as  a  country  w<ere  before  any  portion  of 
it,  we  adduce  the  conclusive  and  un- 
questionable proof,  that,  distributed 
over  the  last  thirty  years,  twenty-five 
tbottsaod  shrewd  and  sagacious  Ameii- 


caa  eitiaens  kava  left  the  iMtitatiooa 
that  they  so  mudi  priaed,  have  foregone 
the  temptatioos  of  their  magnificent 
prairies  and  valleyB  that  Uie  world 
has  heard  so  mach  of,  and  have  taken 
leave  of  all  thehr  fine  and  prosperoua 
cttias,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Upper 
Canada.  As  equally  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  l^itimate  bustnesa 
of  the  province  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  id- 
ways  in  a  healthy  and  prosperooa 
atate,  we  addoce  the  fact  of  the  inva* 
riable  sacceas  ia  ev^y  branch  of 
bnsioess  that  they  ever  engaged  in, 
ia  Upper  Canada,  of  these  same  Ame* 
rican  citisens.  And  we  here  state  it 
as  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied  by  m 
aingle  American  fanmer  in  the  pnv- 
vinoe,  that,  before  free  trade  pros- 
trated its  agricnltural  interests,  tbera 
was  not  a  aiogle  farmer*  American  or 
of  other  country — with  theexoeptionof 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  18^7- 8— 
whowoald  have  beea  willing  to  ok* 
change  his  property  for  similar  pro- 
perty in  any  pant  of  llie  whoVe  Unitei 
States.  And  does  not,  in  truth,  Iha 
fact  that  these  Americans  came  and 
nettled  in  the  province,  nndor  their 
dreoBiBtances,  and  with  their  feelinga 
of  regard  for  their  own  institBtiottSt 
prove  that  this  mnat  have  beea  tha 
case?  And  does  not  the  fact  of  thaw 
men  carrying  with  them  the  saaa 
eneigy  and  industry  into  Canada  that 
their  friends  were  possessed  of  in  tba 
States,  prove,  that  in  everythiag  that 
marked  the  auocessof  laboar  in  a  ga^ 
nerons  land,  Canada  could  not  have 
been  behind  the  rest  of  America? 
But  it  is  a  weti-known  fact,  as  the 
Americans  quaintly  observe  of  them- 
selves, ^^that  they  do  not  love  to 
work  as  well  as  the  English,  Irishj 
and  Scotch  do.**  They  are,  as  a  na- 
tioo,  given  to  speculating;  and  an 
American  farmer  or  mechanic  would 
rather  at  any  time  make  a  dollar  kf 
a  ^'  trade,"  than  be  would  two  by  haiv 
work.  So  that,  in  the  raarob  of  im<* 
provement  in  agricultore  ia  the  Oa- 
nadns,  and  in  tl^  growth  of  wealth, 
these  American  settlers  are  by  no 
means  befure  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  excepting  where  they  hava 
combined  some  business  with  their 
farmiajTi  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 
show  that  they  have  equally  prospered 
with  them.  Now,  these  are  facts— fiMSta 
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irhoflefarceandjiuticewlll  notbeqnes- 
tiODed  by  a  single  iDdividual  in  America 
who  ODderstaQds  the  matter ;  and  we 
slate  them,  not  only  with  the  Tiew 
of  vindicating  oar  own  coontrymen 
against  the  injustice  of  those  who  wil- 
fully or  ignorantly  underrate  their 
exertions  and  the  sncceas  that  has  at- 
tended their  labours,  but  we  state  them 
to  save  the  Americans  themselves 
from  unjust  and  unfair  comparisons,  ^ 
and  in  defence  of  one  of  the  finest 
countries  that  a  beneficent  Creator 
ever  spread  out  before  needy  huma- 
nly— a  country  teeming  with  unap- 
propriated wealth;  with  a  climate 
purey  bracing,  and  adapted  to  the 
urgttt  development  of  the  best  ener- 
gjes  of  man,  and  with  millions  of 
openings  for  poverty  to  raise  itself 
out  of  the  ashes  of  its  degradation ; 
and  for  capital  to  reproduce  itself  to 
an  extent  unheard  of  in  £urope. 

Now  the  people  living  adjacent  to 
Lake  Windermere  might  just  as  well 
be  supposed  to  be  an  inert,  unproe- 
perofls  race,  because  their  beantifiil 
little  lake  has  fewer  steamers,  and  sail- 
ing craft,  and  bustle  upon  It,  than  the 
Thames  exhibits  near  London,  as  the 
people  of  the  Canadas,  in  comfort  and 
proaperity,  can  be  said  to  be  behind 
those  of  the  States,  because  their  towns 
have  less  bustle,  and  their  waters 
fewer  steamers  and  less  trade  upon 
them.  The  Canadas  have  been,  and 
are,  a  purely  agricultural  country ;  and 
it  is  in  thk  respect  only  they  can  be 
eompared  with  the  rest  of  America. 
Tbeur  trade  and  business  is,  and  oould 
only  have  been,  such  as  naturally 
grew  out  of  their  other  interests.  If 
that  trade  and  business  was,  thongh 
less  bustling  than  that  of  the  States, 
as  it  naturally  wo«dd  be  from  its  cha- 
lacter,  healthy  and  paying,  no  man 
oould  expect  more  of  it.  Have  we 
not  fairly  proved  that  it  must  have 
been  so  ?  But  if  any  traveller  wbhes 
to  judge  truly  and  justly  of  Upper  Ca- 
Bada  and  the  States,  he  must  not  skun 
over  theur  borders,  and  be  deceived 
by  the  snperficiid  glare.  He  must 
learn  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing 
itsel/,  by  going  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  He  must  see  men  plough. 
He  must  see  how  deep  they  plough, 
and  what  sort  of  cattle  they  plough 
with,  and  how  hard  they  work.  He 
must  examine  the  fjRrmeiB^  houses, 


and  learn  how  they  are  finished,  fur- 
nished, and  provisioned.  He  must 
hover  round  their  barn-yards,  and 
linger  along  their  fences.  He  must 
witness  their  harvests,  and  be  fortu- 
nate enough  occasionally  to  be  their 
guests.  He  mast  make  his  observa- 
tions on  their  children ;  and  we  would 
excuse  him  even  coming  a  little  closer 
to  their  young  women,  althongh  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  him  to 
judge  impartially  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  let  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence do  this  with  regard  to  the  far- 
mers of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  any 
portion  of  the  American  States — ^wo 
care  not  which — and  if  he  does  not 
find  that  industry  has  secured  as 
laiige  rewards,  and  the  farmers  have 
as  many  comforts,  in  the  British  pos« 
sessions  as  the  American,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  say  that  onr  upwards  of 
seventeen  years'  practical  experience 
in  them  has  been  of  no  use  to  us ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  American  friend 
of  ours  upon  the  subject,  *'*•  we  might 
be  Indined  to  recommend  his  friends 
not  to  trust  him  very  far  away  from 
home  again.*' 

But  now  we  would  put  it  to  the 
proverbial  sense  of  justice  and  fairness 
oi  the  people  of  England,  if  the  calling 
such  men  ^^  listless,  relying  upon  pro- 
tection in  the  British  market,**  is  a 
fair  way  of  treating  them,  after  edn- 
cating  them  to  the  bemffits  of  that 
protection;  and  after  checking  the 
manufacturing  interests  that  might 
have  grown  up  in  the  colonies,  and 
placed  them  on  a  par  wich  the  States, 
for  the  express  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Britain?  Men 
who  built  vessels,  and  store-houses, 
and  purchased  property  in  the  colo- 
nies, upon  the  faith  that  England, 
having  established  the  system  of 
manufactoring  for  them,  would  con* 
tinue  that  of  discriminating  in  their 
favour  in  her  markets,  have  now  not 
only  their  property  in  ruin  on  their 
hands,  but  they  are  abused  because  it 
Is  in  ruins.  Farmers  who,  as  we 
have  shown,  and  as  no  man  in  America 
will  deny,  have  worked  hard,  and 
have  wherewithal  to  show  for  It — have 
achieved  that  which  is  no  less  a  credit 
to  themselves  than  it  is  to  the  country 
they  came  from — are  vilified  because 
they  complain  that  England's  policy, 
in  destroying  manufacturing  interesta 
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in  the  colonies,  has  deprived  them  of 
a  home  marlLot  such  as  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  got;  and  Eng- 
land's free-trade  system,  in  destroying 
so  mnch,  and  injuring  so  much  more 
property,  in  the  colonies,  has  inyolved 
them  in  the  general  depression  and 
retrogression.  The  plain  English,  and 
the  plain  trath  of  the  whole  matter,  is 
this — that  the  free-trade  leaders  of 
England,  having  sacrificed  the  colonies, 
are  desirous  of  making  their  former 
"  history  harmonise  with  the  picture  of 
the  injury  and  ruin  they  have  brought 
upon  them.  But  we  tnist  that  we 
have  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  honest  man,  what  we  promised 
we  should — namely,  that  the  attempt 
is  no  less  nnjust  and  unfair  to  the 
colonists,  to  their  industry,  and  to 
thehr  perseverance,  than  it  is  to  the 
country  they  came  ftom — its  institu- 
tions, and  its  patient,  cheerful,  and 
successful  labour. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
upon  this  matter;  and  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is,  because  the  reiteration  of 
the  same,  or  simUar  remarks  and  re- 
flections as  those  contained  in  the 
extract  we  have  made  from  the  Daily 
NewSy  has  given  a  false  impression, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  Canadas.  People, 
forgetting  that  they  were  settled — ^at 
least  the  great  province  of  Upper 
Canada  was — ^by  the  very  same  people 
who  have  settled  the  greater  portion 
of  the  States,  and  by  whose  labour 
these  States  have  become  what  they 
are — ^people  in  England,  unknowingly 
or  unthinkingly,  have  been  led  to 
associate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  with  ideas  of  listlessness, 
inertness,  and  poverty,  when,  in 
truth,  on  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  there  is  not  a  hardier  or  a 
steadier  working  people,  or  a  people 
whose  success,  independence,  and 
comfort  would  afford  a  better  example 
to  the  poor  of  Europe.  The  loco- 
motives by  which  the  farmers  of 
Canada  should  be  judged  of,  after  all, 
are  their  waggons  and  their  teams. 
The  bustle  which  best  shows  their 
prosperity,  is  the  bustle  of  their  har- 
vest fields.  The  business  which 
gives  the  best  proof  of  success  to  the 
world,  is  that  which  can  show  good 
balance-sheets,  and  few  bankrapt- 
cies.    Now,  before  free  trade  over- 


took the  prosperity  of  these  colonies, 
we  can,  with  the  most  perfect  safety, 
challenge  any  and  all  America  to 
show  a  better  state  of  things  in  all 
these  several  branches  of  their  business 
and  interests,  than  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada  did  and  could  exhibit. 
We  have  felt  that  we  owed  it  to 
this  great  province,  to  this  province 
which  might,  and  we  trust  will,  be 
made  a  great  right  arm  of  Britain's 
power  and  empire,  to  say  thus  much 
in  its  defence.  We  owed  it  to  the 
manly  and  hard-working  people  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  S^tland,  who 
have  settled  in  it,  and  whose  industry 
and  skill  have  made  many  parts  of  it 
the  very  gardens  of  America,  to 
shield  them  against  the  unjust  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  the  world  concerning  them,  and 
that  have  been  the  more  galling,  be- 
cause they  have  emanated  from  home 
and  friends.  Our  other  reason  for 
going  into  this  matter  so  fully,  is  to 
ask,  at  this  important  juncture,  how 
it  is  possible  to  expect  that  these 
colonists  will  or  can  continue  loyal 
to  Britain  long,  with  vilification  and 
detraction  thus  added  to  the  injuries 
that  they  have  so  unquestionably  and 
undeniably  suffered  ?  They  point  to 
their  vessels  lying  unused,  and  rotting 
in  their  harbours ;  and  they  point  to  the 
lands  of  the  province  not  being  taken  up 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  those  that  are 
cleared  not  paying  for  the  labour  of 
tilling  them  :  and  they  ask  themselves, 
and  they  ask  America,  and  they  ask 
England,— Why  is  it  so?  And  all 
answer— Free  trade  will  not  make  it 
pay  to  clear  the  lands ;  free  trade 
will  not  make  it  pay  to  till  the  lands; 
free  trade  has  knocked  Canadian 
farming  on  the  head.  Yet  free  trade, 
upon  hearing  this,  turns  round  and 
asserts  it  to  be  all  false,  and  says 
that  the  vessels  are  decaying  be- 
cause the  Canadians  are  too  indolent 
to  use  them,  although  they  have  no- 
thing to  carry.  Free  trade  says,  that 
the  stagnation  of  the  country,  and  the 
indisposition  of  people  to  settle  in  it, 
are  owing  to  the  cotintry*s  own  back- 
wardness, are  the  result  of  its  inert- 
ness; whereas  we  have  shown  that 
its  people,  of  all  others  on  earth, 
least  deserve  such  injustice  and  in- 
sults at  the  hands  of  England.  Free 
trade,  when  driven^for  it  sometimes 
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ifr— to  admit  that  it  must  inevitably 
separate  Great  Britain  from  her 
colonies,  then  tnms  rouid,  and 
charges  the  colonies  with  being  an 
expense  and  an  injuy  to  England. 
Tet,  after  all  this,  free  trade  expects 
the  colonies  to  continne  loyal  to 
England.  Free  trade  affects  to  be 
shocked  at  the  effects  of  the  storm 
which  itself  palpably,  and  in  a  thon- 
sand  ways,  sowed,  i^  trade  having 
tokened,  weakened,  and  struck  down 
the  colonies,  now  literally  stands  over 
them,  taunting  them  with  the  effects 
of  its  own  medicines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affects  to  wonder  that  they  should 
be  sick  or  depressed. 

That  these  effects  of  free  trade 
upon  the  colonies  have  been  foreseen 
and  accurately  judged  of  by  the  shrewd 
and  far-seeing  mind  of  America,  we 
may  show,  by  quoUng  the  opinions 
in  point  of  the  great  leading  journal 
of  the  New  England  SUtes.  This 
journal,  the  Boston  Athu^  like  many 
of  the  leading  papers  in  Britain,  is 
occasionally  contributed  to  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  great  Whig 
party  in  America ;  and  as  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  article  from  which 
we  quote  was  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who-  commands  a  wide  and 
-powerful  influence  as  a  statesman  and 
political  economist  in  the  States,  his 
views  may  be  considered  entitled  to 
the  greater  attention  in  England : — 

**  We  hare  said  that  Canada  has  been 
deliberately  sacrificed  ;  and  we  hare  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
British  ministry  not  to  suppose  that, 
when  they  made  the  sacrifice,  they  fore- 
saw the  probable  ultimate  resalt.  We  do 
not  beliere  that  they  will  be  surprised  at 
the  moTements  which  are  now  taking 
place,  or  that  they  will  think  of  making 
■serioos  resistance  to  any  step  which  the 
ProTinces  may  decide  to  take — whether 
it  be  for  annexation  or  independence — 
ihongh  we  have  no  doubt  the  latter  would 
best  suit  their  views,  for  grave  reasons 
upon  which  we  do  not  now  think  it  ne- 
eessary  to  expatiate. 

'^  As  matters  now  stand,  Canada  is  an 
44picnltural  State,  paying  for  all  the 
manufactures  she  consumes  in  the  raw 
productions  of  the  earth.  She  has  been 
but  a  very  short  time  in  this  position,  and 
yet  she  already  groans  under  the  free-trade 
experiment.  Her  wants  are  the  same ;  but 
the  more  timber  and  com  she  exporta,  the 
less  she  gets  for  them.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing rich  under  this  beneficent  free-trade 


system,  she  is  every  day  getting  poorer. 
She  has  had  enough  of  f^  trade,  and  is 
anzionsly  seeking  some  way  of  escape 
firom  it.  Such  is  ever  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, when  the  attempt  is  made  to  pay  for 
manufactures  with  raw  productions;  and 
the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  worse  will 
be  the  situation  of  the  agricultural  state. 
^'  Can  she  mend  her  position  by  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  '  Remedy  t  *  If  her 
representatives  in  parliament  happen  te 
be  the  true  representatiTos  of  her  in- 
teresto — which  is  very  far  from  certain — 
and  if  they  can  persuade  the  government 
te  restere  the  bounty  upon  her  timber  and 
oom — the  answer  is,  yes.  But  we  see 
little  chance  of  that,  for  the  situation  of 
Canada  is  perfectly  well  known  now  by 
that  same  government;  her  case  has  been 
examined  in  all  its  bearings,  and  she  has 
been  deliberately  sacrificed  to  'free 
trade,' — in  other  words,  to  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it 
will  take  something  more  than  the  elo- 
quence of  a  few  (Smadian  orators,  ad- 
mitted to  seata  in  parliament,  te  induce 
that  interest  to  reconsider  her  case,  or  to 
yield  a  hair's-breadth  to  her  claims.  She 
has  not  been  sacrificed  through  ignorance, 
but  because  she  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
great  theory.  She  will  look  in  Tain  to 
this  source  for  relief.  But  if  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  should  cause  British 
capital  te  cross  the  water  and  set  up 
manufacturing  establishmento,  would  not 
the  end  be  gained!  Perhaps  so.  Of 
this,  however,  the  chance  is  small,  unless 
labour  is  as  cheap  in  Canada  as  it  is  in 
England,  which  it  never  can  be  until  the 
United  States,  ceasing  te  afford  any  pro- 
tection te  labour,  become  parties  to  the 
Free  Trade  League,  and  so  bring  all  the 
labour  of  North  America  down  te  the 
level  of  the  labour  of  Europe.  Such  a 
suicidal  system  can  neyer  be  permanently 
established  here,  and,  therefore,  we  loolc 
upon  this  second  source  of  relief  as  equally 
visionary  with  the  first."~JBoilon  AUaa, 

We  had  purposed  showing  that,  in 
addition  to  the  free  trade  party  in 
England*8  having  literally  endeavour* 
ed  to  injure  and  insult  the  colonies 
out  of  their  allegiance  to  their  mother 
country,  they  have  also  been  educat* 
ing  them,  by  their  speeches  in  par- 
liament and  otherwise,  to  the  same 
end.  But  we  trust  that  we  have  al- 
ready proved  enough  to  satisfy  any 
man,  not  unwilling  to  believe  the 
truth,  that  if  some  men  in  the  colo- 
nies have  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
they  have  but  taken  the  course  that 
the  free-trade  policy  of  England  left 
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open  to  them;  the  oonne  that  that 
policy,  if  not  intentiooslly,  at  least 
inevitably,  most  sooner  or  later  eom- 
pel  them  to  take.  If,  therefore,  Eng- 
land  tfainlcs  that  those  men  in  the 
colonies  who  have  looked  towards 
another  government  have  acted  nn- 
worthily  of  themselves  and  of  her,  let 
her  lay  the  blame  at  once  on  those 
who  compelled  them  to  take  to  the 
boats  by  making  the  ship  no  longer 
a  home  for  them.  If  their  lore  for 
tiieir  great  and  glorioas  mother  cona- 
try  has  diminished,  it  is  only,  and  it  is 
Bolely,  because  the  natriment  which 
supported  the  affection  has  been 
poisoned  by  men  who  have  ruled  the 
councils  of  England.  Yet,  injured 
though  they  were,  and  galled  and 
insulted  though  they  unquestionably 
have  been,  to  palliate  and  to  justify 
that  injury,  stiii,  we  believe  that  the 
loyalists  would  have  looked  beyond 
the  sway  of  the  free-trade  party  over 
England ;  would  have  been  willing  to 
trust  to  England's  justice  eventually 
doing  justice  to  them,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  lessons  which  we  have  already 
referred  to  as  having  been  diffused  by 
free -trade  philosophy  with  fi*ee  trade 
itself.  It  is  the  colonists  being  practi- 
cally told,  that  those  who  ruled  the 
councils  of  the  empire  would  do  the 
best  they  could  for  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  and  might  do  like- 
wise, chat  made  the  iaroads  upon 
their  loyalty.  It  is  the  utter  abeenee 
of  the  spirit  of  compromise— of  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  single  sacrifice,  or 
to  harmonise  a  single  interest,  either 
to  preserve  the  empire  or  to  save  it 
from  humiliation,  by  the  free-trade 
party  of  Englaud,  that  has  taught 
the  colonists  selfishness  sufficient  to 
make  them  say  that  they  would  leave 
Britain  beliifid  for  ^^  material  iate- 
rests ;"  that  they  too  hsd  allowed  aU 
memories  of  the  paet  to  be  oblitenyted 
in  the  stmggies  and  aspirations  of 
avarice.  I^t  England  contrast  the 
condoct  of  these  colonies  twelve  years 
ago  with  what  it  is  now.  Let  her  ask 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  fore^ 
their  connexion  with  her  destuiy,  and 
the  glory  and  the  safety  of  her  protec- 
tion, what  it  is  that  cauies  them  to  do 
80 ;  and  they  will  answer,  to  a  man,  it  is 
the  teachings  and  the  effects  of  free 
trade.  These  lessons  have  been  fatt- 
ing upon  the  colonial  mind  for  yean, 


like  water  upon  arock,  and  they  have 
worn  seams  and  made  imfM'essiona 
npon  it,  that  the  swords  of  many 
enemies  ia  many  years  could  not 
liave  Elected. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
when  that  plain  and  straightforward 
qnestion,  common  to  Englishmen  to 
asic,  may  be  pot  to  us — ^and  that  is, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  coloniest 
situated  as  they  are  ?  Connected  with 
this,  too,  is  another  qnestion,  equally 
necessary  to  be  answered,  which  is— 
What  is  Great  Britain  likely  to  lose, 
in  possessions,  people,  and  diaracter^ 
with  the  Caaadaa,  if  she  loses  them? 

With  regard  to  the  latter  question,, 
which,  as  it  is  suggestive  of  the  eon- 
seqoences  to  be  provided  against,  it 
may  be  better  to  consider  before 
that  which  is  soggestive  of  a  remedy 
— it  seems  clear  enough  to  us,  that 
the  loss  of  ail  the  North  Americao 
colonies  wonld  inevitably  follow  that 
of  the  Canadas.  The  situation  of  all 
of  them  is  the  same.  Free  trade  haa 
affected  them  nearly  equally ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  agitation 
npon  the  subject  of  ^^  annexation,** 
without  concert,  common  interests, 
or  agreement,  commenced  in  all  the 
proviacea  simultaneonsly,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  m  some  as  io 
dhera.  Bat,  apart  firora  this,  if  the 
great  province  of  Upper  Canada  should 
take  leaire  of  Britaiin,  the  following  of 
the  others  would  be  as  natural  as  the 
limbs  following  the  dictates  of  the 
head.  It  is  indeed  useieas  to  waste 
words  npoa  a  matter  that  is  perfectly 
self-eTident ;  for  if  the  Caaadas  sepa- 
rate from  Britain,  it  must  and  will  go 
forth  to  the  worid,  that  they  had  to 
do  so  in  order  to  prosper;  and  all  llie 
colonies  being  dissatisfied,  and  chafine 
under  the  same  mortifications,  ana 
suffering  the  same  injuries  from 
England*s  free-trade  policy,  wonld 
claim,  upon  the  same  groandliB,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  withering  shadow  of 
her  power  in  America.  However 
vncompiimentary  or  nnjnst  thia  may 
or  might  be,  soch  will  be  the  optnaoa 
of  the  world,  and  Great  Britaia 
must  prepare  to  meet  it,  or  to  coun- 
teract what  will  occasion  it.  As  mis- 
fortunes, too,  do  not  come  single  with 
a  nation  more  than  with  an  indivi- 
dual, the  West  Indian  possessions 
wonld  aasoredly  follow  the  North 
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American;  ladwosUeerteliilynotgiTe 
any  more  complimenteiy  reaaoDB  for 
doing  BO.  Great  Britain  would  there- 
fore stand  forth  before  the  rest  of  her 
colonies  and  the  world,  as  having  ut- 
terly and  hamiliatingly  failed  to  goyem 
those  she  lost  with  that  success  which 
ought  to  result  from  her  free  institn- 
tions,  and  the  freedom  of  her  people. 
Now  this  momentous  consideration  is 
dearlT  bonad  np  with  that  of  what  she 
is  to  do  with  the  Ganadas.  Now,  will 
Great  Britain — bj  whatsoever  cause 
<nr  policy  they  may  justify  their  daim 
to  separation,  or  by  whatsoever  party 
in  England  it  may  be  or  may  have 
been  favoured— permit  the  Ganadas  to 
shake  off  her  power,  with  these  con- 
Beqnenoes  palpably  before  her  eyes? 
Will  she  not  the  rather  prefer  coming 
back  to  that  best  of  all  systems — 
amtoal  sacrifices  for  common  good, 
and  mutual  ooneesaioiw  for  national 
integrity  and  destiny  ?  WiU  she  not 
rather  endeavomr  ^  impart  to  them 
that  capital  and  tliose  people,  whidi 
would  benefit  her  mura,  and  make 
them  rich  indeed?  We  think  so; 
and  we  think  she  win,  beciiuse  we 
know  she  can  devise  a  plan  for  doing 
80,  and  for  goyeming  them  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  be  attended  with  the 
fliortifieations  tbai  have  aeorued  to 
boih  the  oolmdats  and  the  moiher 
country,  from  all  former  patdnags 
and  props  to  a  constltDtionally  hnd 
eoloakd  system.  Thinking  this,  we 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider — 
for  in  the  space  we  have  fft  our  com- 
mand, it  would  be  impossible  fnllv  to 
ahow— what  great  Bntain  would  lose, 
in  posaessioas,  bv  losing  the  Ganadas. 
In  this  we  duJl  be  obliged  to  lay 
ander  tribaCe  a  short  bnt  interesting 
sketch  of  ihe  Caaadas,  theur  valae 
and  extent,  ^  the  late  Gharies 
FothergfH.  He  spent  many  years  in 
the  colonies;  knew  them  well;  and 
bis  opinions  are  those  of  an  intelligent 
English  gentleman,  who  saw,  and 
made  himself  practically  and  tho- 
roughly acquidnted  with  what  lie 
wrote  concerning 

*flw  geographioal  pomiioa  of  liiis 
vast  country  may  be  thns  generaUy 
atated  : — ^It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  €iilf  of  6t  Lawrenoe  and  LabnMlor ; 
on  the  north  by  tho  territories  of  Hudson's 


Bay;  on  the  west  by  the  Paoifio  Ooeaa; 
on  the  BOath  by  Indian  countries,  which 
extend  to  Mexico,  and  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America — viz.,  WisconaiD,  lUi- 
noie,  Indiana,  Idichigan,  Ohio,  P^oneyl- 
vaaia.  New  York,  Vermont,  Mew  Hamp- 
shire, the  difitriot  of  Maine,  and  by  the 
Britifih  province  of  New  Brunswick* 
These  bonndarieo  deecribe  a  laxge  and 
magnificent  portion  of  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, large  enough  for  the  foundation  of 
an  eogpire,  which  may  become  hereafter 
the  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  the  new 
world,  embraoiDg  with  her  mighty  acaa 
the  whole  width  of  the  great  continent 
ef  Amerioa.  Secured  in  her  rear  by  thfr 
fieosen  regieoB  of  the  north,  and  with  sudi 
A  fi«nt  as  she  possesaes  towards  the 
sonth,  it  is  impossible  but  that,  wi(h  the 
adoption  of  wise  and  decisive  meaaures> 
she  mnet  he  able,  hereafter,  to  hold  a  far 
more  potential  influence  over  the  oountriea 
of  the  south,  than  was  ever  held  by  the 
Tartars^  (in  their  best  days,)  over  Asia; 
or  by  tiie  northern  heides  of  finrope  over 
the  empire  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  her 
overthrow.  The  iS»undation  stone  of  this 
empire  has  been  laid  by  England^  and  iA 
depends  on  the  wisdom  of  her  ooonoils, 
and  on  the  loyalty,  amhition,  temper, 
skill,  industry,  bravery,  high  qualities^ 
and  perseverance  of  the  Canadians,  no 
matter  of  whsS  origio,  how  far  the  Uaiy 
vision  which  is  kindled  npin  tSuioy  aa|r 
he  realised. 

**  We  have  only  to  east  our  eyea 
slightly  over  a  map  of  North  Ameciea,  to 
be  immediately  aseured  of  the  singulai^ 
ftdyantageous  situation  of  tiie  settled 
parts  of  Upper  Cmiada.  Seated  like  « 
gem  in  the  bosom  of  a  oonntry  that  ia 
neither  seorohod  by  the  sultry  snnuBess 
of  the  south,  nor  blasted  by  the  tardy, 
bitter,  winters  of  the  north;  susronnded 
by  the  most  magnificent  lakes,  and  pos- 
sessing the  most  extensive  intecnal  navi- 
gatioB  in  the  known  world,  it  would  bo 
dilBeult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  in 
any  other  region  of  the  globe  a  tract  of 
oonntry  of  the  same  msgnitnde  with  so 
many  natural  advantages,  as  that  part  ef 
Upper  Canada  which  lies  between  the 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  and  the 
Ottawa,  or  Grand  Biver,  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  extent  of  which  are  calculated 
far  tiie  exercise  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  agricnltttxal  labour,  and  with  §aih 
a  prospect  of  anoceas  as,  perhaps,  no 
other  part  of  this  continent  eonld  feaUse» 
A  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  oommene- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and 
running  westward  nearly  500  miles  to 
the  Sandwich  frontier,  by  a  depth,  north- 
ward, of  from  40  to  100  miles,  is,  alone, 
capable  of  supplying  all  Sorope  with 
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grain  ;  besides  being  rich  in  cattle,  and 
producing  silver,  lesbd,  copper,  iron,  lime, 
marl,  gypsnm,  marble,  freestone,  coal, 
salt,  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  of  the  best 
quality,  tobacco  and  timber  of  every 
description,  besides  furs,  game,  fish,  and 
many  other  yalnable  prodnctions. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  a  distance, 
against  the  climate  of  this  fine  country. 
Those,  howeyer,  who  have  removed  to  it 
fVom  Great  Britain  are  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  finding  it  more  pleasant, 
{all  things  considered,)  than  that  which 
they  have  left,  becanse  it  is  neither  so 
moist  nor.  so  unsettled.  It  might  be  said, 
with  no  great  impropriety,  that  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Canada  hare  but  two 
seasons — summer  and  winter — for  winter 
has  no  sooner  disappeared,  which  gene- 
rally happens  by  the  middle  of  April, 
than  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  starts  into  renewed  life,  with  a 
rapidity  and  vigour  that  leaves  the  season 
of  spring  with  such  doubtful  limits  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  or  deserving  a 
specific  character.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  so  fine  and  summer- 
like, and  these  being  succeeded  by  what 
is  aptly  termed  the  Indian  summer,  in 
November,  (that  month  which  is  so  gloomy 
in  England,  and  said  to  be  so  fatal  to 
Englishmen,)  that  we  should  have  great 
iliiftculty,  were  it  not:  for  an  artScial 
calendar,  in  saying  when  it  was  autumn. 
As  a  proof  of  the  general  nature  of  our 
-climate,  and  to  show  that  we  have  other 
60urces  of  wealth,  by  the  exercise  of 
domestic  industry,  in  store,  it  must  not 
be  here  forgotten  that  the  culture  of  both 
cotton  and  indigo  has  been  attempted,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  the  western  district,  with 
.fluccess;  that  the  various  species  of  Mul- 
berry, necessary  for  the  growth  of  silk, 
-flourish  under  the  care  of  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  in  the  London  and 
western  districts;  that  vineyards  may  be 
tidvantageonsly  laid  out ;  and  the  hop  is 
found  in  perfection  almost  everywhere. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed  that,  in  such 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  and  every  variety  of  surface, 
as  to  mountains,  hiUs,  valleys,  and  plains, 
must  occur.  Speaking  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Canada,  the  Lower  Province  is 
the  most  mountainous,  and  the  Upper  the 
most  level  and  champagne;  indeed,  from 
the  division  line  on  Lake  St  Francis  to 
Sandwich,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles,  nothing  like  a  mountain 
occurs,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  which  is  passed  through,  between 
those  places,  is  gently  undulated  into 
pleasing  hills,  fine  slopes,  and  fertile  val- 
leys.   There  is,  however,  a  ridge  of  rocky 


and  generally  barren  oonntry,  running 
south-easterly  ttom  Lake  Huron,  through 
the  Newcastle  district,  towards  the 
Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  at  the  distance 
of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  course  of 
the  River  St  Lawrence  ;  a  ridge  which 
divides  and  directs  the  course  of  innu- 
merable streams,  those  on  one  side  run- 
ning to  the  northward  or  north-east, 
whilst  those  on  the  other  run  to  the 
southward,  and  empty  themselves  into 
Lake  Ontario  or  the  River  6t  Lawrence. 
The  base  of  this  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
not  much  less  than  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  rich  in  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  near  the  Lake 
Marmora,  in  white  marble.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gunanoque,  a  beautifully 
variegated  marble  of  green  and  yellow  is 
found  ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston, 
there  is  an  immense  bed  of  black  and  also 
gray  marble. 

Tarther  to;  the  north,  beyond  the 
French  River,  whichfalls  into  Lake  Huron, 
are  immense  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
great  elevation.  Many  of  the  mountains 
which  describe  the  great  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river;  and  that 
part  of  the  chain  which  approaches  the 
city  of  Quebec,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
geologist ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  of 
the  mineralogist,  from  .the  hope  there  is 
every  reason  to  entertain  that  these 
mountains  yield  several  rare  and  valuable 
kinds  of  earth  for  pigments,  which  may 
hereafter  become  articles  of  commerce. 
When  in  Quebec,  some  years  ago,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  was  shown  several 
fine  specimens,  in  the  seminary  of  that 
city,  which  had  been  procured  in  those 
mountains  at  no  great  distance  from 
Quebec ;  amongst  which  may  be  mention- 
ed a  rich  brown  resembling  the  Vandyke 
brown  of  artists ;  a  yellow,  equal  to  that 
of  Naples,  and  an  extraordinary  fine 
blue,  of  a  tint  between  that  of  indigo 
and  the  costly  nltramarine.  The  sub- 
ject is  mentioned  in  this  place  with  a  view 
of  exciting  further  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment ;  because,  at  present,  the  arfiats  and 
colourmen  of  London  are  principally  sup- 
plied with  their  most  valuable  pigments 
Arom  Italy.  A  scientific  gentleman  who 
has  lately  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and;  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  was  very 
Bucce^fiil  in  his  mineralogical  pursuits, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gasptf,  ttom  whence  he  obtained  some  new, 
and  many  valuable  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  quarts  fkmily— including  a 
great  variety  of  cornelians,  agates,  opals, 
and  jaspers ;  several  of  which  have  been 
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cat  into  nsefhl  or  ornamental  artioles  at 
(^nebeo.  From  Labrador  the  same  gen- 
tleman brought  sereral  large  and  beaati- 
fnl  specimens  of  the  spar  so  peculiar  to 
that  coast,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Labrador  spar,  of  a  bril- 
liant cornelian  or  ultramarine  tint,  with 
others  of  a  green,  yellow,  red,  and  one  or 
two  of  a  singularly  fine  pearl-gray  colour. 
These  specimens  were  found  at  Mingan, 
imbedded  in  a  rock  of  granite. 

"  It  may  gire  a  just  idea  of  the  general 
richness  of  the  soil  to  state,  that  we  hare 
frequently  heard  of  instances  where  50 
bu^els  of  wheat  per  acre  hare  been  pro- 
duced on  a  farm,  eren  where  the  stumps 
(which  would  probably  occupy  one  eighth 
of  the  surface  of  the  field)  haYc  not  been 
eradicated ;  and,  in  the  district  of  New- 
castle, many  examples  may  be  found 
wherein  wheat  has  been  raised  on  the 
same  ground  for  16  or  18  yean  succes- 
sively,  without  the  application  of  manure ! 
The  general  arerage  of  the  returns  of 
wheat  crops,  howerer,  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  is  probably  not  more  than  25 
bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  the  space  occu- 
pied by  stumps,  and  &e  indifferent  skill 
of  some  of  the  farmers.  The  winter 
wheats  are  found  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tire,  and  they  weigh  the  heaviest :  the  best 
seldom  exceeds  64  lb.  or  65  lb.,  to  the 
Winchester  bushel,  although  we  have 
known  several  instances  of  higher 
weights. 

"  Of  Indian  com  or  mairo,  from  60  to 
80  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon 
return ;  and  of  pumpkins,  of  the  largest 
kinds,  we  have  instances  of  more  &an 
a  cwt.  being  produced  from  a  single 
seed.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  depth  and  richness 
of  the  soil  than  the  fine  growth  of  the 
timber  which  it  produces ;  and  we  have 
not  unfrequently  measured  particular 
trees  of  that  species  of  white  oak,  which 
grows  in  low  moist  places,  and  which  is 
nsually  called  swamp  oak,  that  gave  cir- 
cumferences of  sixteen  to  seventoen  and 
eighteen  feet,  and  an  altitude  of  from 
thirty  to  forty,  and  even  fifty  feet  to  tiie 
first  bough.  And  we  have  more  than 
once,  on  the  rich  lands  to  the  northward 
of  Rice  Lake,  found  white  pine  trees, 
that  give  a  diameter  of  five  feet,  and  alti- 
tude of  two  hundred !  These  are  facts 
that  determine  at  once  the  depth,  rich- 
ness, and  regetatiye  power  of  the  soil,since 
those  giants  of  the  forest  are  not  nour- 
ished solely  by  the  heayens  which  they 
pierce,  but  also  by  the  earth  from  whence 
they  spring. 

"  Vegetation  is  so  rapid  in  this  country, 
that  barley  sown  in  July  has  been  reaped 
in  the  second  week  of  September,  for 


sereral  years  SDOcessiyely,  and  on  land 
that  was  deemed  poor  and  exhausted;  and 
a  more  abundant  crop  has  been  seldom 
witnessed. 

**  From  every  observation  and  experi- 
ment that  has  been  made,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  this  fine  country.  Not  only  does 
every  vegetable  production  which  thrives 
in  similar  latitudes  in  Europe  prosper 
here,  but  others,  which  require  either 
greater  heat  or  greater  care,  are  found  to 
succeed  in  Canada,  vrithont  any  particu- 
lar attention.  The  finest  melons  and 
cucumbers  are  brought  to  perfection  in 
the  open  fields,  and  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated with  success.  Even  the  wild 
grapes  become  ripe  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September ;  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  if  vineyards  were  culti- 
vated, ^e  inhabitants  of  this  country 
might  add  a  variety  of  choice  wines  to 
their  list  of  articles  of  home  consumption, 
and  of  foreign  trade.  We  have  drunk  of 
wine  very  nearly  resembling,  and  but 
little  inferior  to,  that  of  Oporto,  which 
was  made  from  the  common  wild  grape 
of  tiie  country." 

Now,  we  have  already  shown  the 
prosperity  that  has  attended  labour  in 
these  provinces,  and  the  comfort  and 
independence  that  is  enjoyed  by  their 
farmers.  Few  readers  in  England 
— at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  ai-e 
few — have  not  read  something  of  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  thousands 
who  are  annually  taking  possession  of 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  western  states 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
have  shown  that,  by  the  most  adven- 
turous and  the  shrewdest  people  in  the 
worid,  the  Canadas  have  been  preferred 
to  them.  If  England  had  the  world 
to  select  from,  she  could  not  desire  a 
finer  country  for  her  poor  to  prosper 
in,  or  for  her  poor  gentlemen  to  stnke 
out  for  themselves  in,  and  to  work 
where  labour  is  honoured,  and  where 
its  rewards  are  the  only  titles  that  the 
people  lay  claim  to.  We  have,  after 
some  pains  and  calcnlatio  n,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  at  least  five 
millions  of  additional  inhabitants  can, 
by  agricultural  pursuits  alone,  prosper, 
in  a  manner  unknown  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada;  not 
by  the  hundreds  perpetually  toiling 
for  the  tens,  but  by  the  hundreds  having 
an  opportunity,  from  the  prodigious 
extent  of  the  country,  of  becoming,  by 
industry  and  management,  the  lords  of 
thekown,  and  that  an  abundant,  share 
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of  tiie  80iL  Now,  will  Great  Britain 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  worid,  that  she 
cannot  keep  her  flag  floating  over  this 
great  counfiy  in  prosperity  and  peace? 
We  tfainlc  not.  Bat  will  she  do  what 
may  be  necisssary  to  make  it  to  her 
what  it  onght  to  be  ?  and  make  her- 
self to  it  what  she  might,  and  should 
be?  We  think  she  will;  and  we 
ahaJl  now,  in  so  far  as  our  short  space 
will  admit  of,  point  out  what  the 
eomitiy  has  snffcgred  from,  and  what 
it  requires  to  make  it  a  credit  to 
England,  and  a  support  to  her  power, 
instead  of  bein?  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion to  her,  and  an  inglorious  field  for 
the  employment  of  her  troops. 

The  country's  whole  wants  may  be 
comprised  in  few  words.  It  wants 
population— not  paupers,  without  in- 
dustry, or  anything  Left  to  engraft  a 
manly  pride  upon;  but  people  that 
the  country  is  by  nature  adapted  to 
benefit,  and  who  are  by  nature 
adapted  to  benefit  it.  It  wants 
capital,  nationality,  stability  in  its 
institutions,  and  peace. 

Now,  will  the  people  of  Engiand, 
under  the  present  colonial  system, 
which  has  from  the  very  first  been 
marked  by  broils,  misunderstandings, 
and  commotions — ^which  have  always 
undermined  the  credit  of  the  colonies, 
which  are  now  worse  than  ever,  and 
which  must  soon  lead  to  something 
worse  stin,  (fbr  paroxysms  such  as 
they  have  must  change  for  the  better, 
or  the  state  of  the  patient  will  become 
hopeless,) — ^will  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, then,  who  have  anything  to  lose, 
and  who  wish  to  liye  in  peace,  settle 
in  the  Canadas  in  this  state  of  things ; 
and  in  this  state  of  hopes,  too? 
We  think  not. 

The  same  reasons  which  would  pre- 
vent people  settling  in  the  colonies, 
would  likewise  prevent  capital  being 
invested  in  them  j  so  that,  under  the 
present  system,  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional hope  entertained  of  the  colonies 
having  much,  if  any,  capital  invested 
in  them. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  consideration, 
then,  of  this  other  great  and  principal 
want,  upon  which,  in  fact,  all  the 
others  are  mainly  founded — namely, 
a  nationality  and  stability  in  theur 
institutions.  We  have  already.  In 
the  October  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, pointed  out   at  some  length, 


that  these  can  only  be  pnyperty  and 
efifectually  acquired  by  the  cokmists 
being  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  and  raised  to  the  stand- 
ard, in  fiict,  of  British  subjects. 
We  have  shown — and  eveiy  event 
and  circumstance  that  has  transpired 
since  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion 
—that  it  is  only  by  this  that  the 
colonies  can  be,  (mt,  indeed,  ought  to  be, 
connected  with  Great  Britain.  They 
can  never  otherwise  have  the  stamp 
of  permanency  put  upon  tiieur  instita- 
tions.  They  can  never  otherwise 
command  that  credit  In  the  worid 
which  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 
But,  above  all,  they  can  never  other- 
wise make  their  property  and  worth 
known  to  England,  or  to  the  worlds 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that  atten- 
tion to  it  which  is  absoliitely  indispen- 
sable to  the  legitimate  prosperi^  of 
the  coontiy . 

We  hove  left  ourselves  compara- 
tively little  space  to  say  much,  in 
addition  to  what  we  said  in  October, 
upon  this  great  question.  It  may  in 
the  end,  however,  be  mainly  resolved 
into  this— Would  it  be  better  to  have 
intelligent  colonists  representing  and 
making  known  thefr  own  interests  in 
Great  Britaoi,  than  to  have  incom- 
petent govemoiB  seat  out  to  the 
colonies,  to  keep  them  in  constant 
broiis  among  tiiemseives,  and  in 
constant  coll&on  with  the  colonial 
office  in  England  ?  We  are  but  too 
well  assured  tiiat  it  would  be  better. 
And  in  forming  these  great  colonies 
into  an  empire,  which  Great  Britain 
must  do  if  she  does  tiiem  justice, 
and  which  indeed  will  be  done  with 
or  without  BriUda, — the  race  that 
inhabits  tiiem  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  and  become  what 
they  ought  to  be.  But  if  Gfeat  Bri- 
tain will  but  undertake  to  do  so,  can 
any  man  say  that  no  questions  could 
ar&e  in  that  empfaie's  growth  and 
maturify,  upon  which  her  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  mind  might  not  exert  a 
salnta^  influence  ?  Or  can  any  per- 
son, willing  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
this  great  question  and  country,  con- 
tinue in  the  belief  that  it  should  be, 
or  onght  to  be  crippled,  or  have  its 
grow&  longer  stunted? 

ProbaUy  one  of  the  most  galling 
circumstances  connected  witii  colonial 
reddeace  and  birth,  is  tixe  coastaaliy 
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9BtiDg  and  feeling  thai  ocdonial  mind 
la  underrated  1)7  England ;  for  no 
olber  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  be* 
cause  it  is  eolonial;  or,  if  there  be 
imotber  reason,  it  is  the  no  less 
hnmiliating  one,  that  England  deems 
the  mind  of  the  colonies  beneath  her 
attention.  Not  less  injrnions,  though 
less  disagreeable,  ia  the  indifference 
coDStantlj  displayed  by  England  to- 
wards the  cofenies,  and  the  almost 
upiversal  ignorance  that  prevails  there 
as  to  their  importance  and  worth.  It 
was  the  aame  with  the  old  colonies. 
The  idea  was  ridiciiled  of  **  clod-hop- 
ping  colonists'*  entering  the  Hosse 
of  Commons,  and  holding  np  their 
beads  among  the  collected  wisdom  of 
Great  Britain.  The  unpretending  bat 
proftmnd  wisdom  of  Franklin  was 
sneered  at  and  mderrated  by  men 
as  mvch  higher  than  him  in  power 
as  they  were  lower  in  understanding. 
The  powerfol  and  conTindng  el^ 
qnence  of  Patrick  Henry  fell  dead 
upon  the  English  nation ;  and  what 
has  unee  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  worid  for  its  originality  and 
boldness,  was  then  regarded  witii  cold 
contempt. 

Spealdng  of  what  should  be  the 
treatment  of  American  mind  by  Eng- 
land, Adam  Smith  used  the  following 
language;  and  its  complete  applica- 
bility to  the  present  state  oi  things, 
shows  that  great  truths  lose  nothing 
by  long  keeping.    He  said — 

^  By  this  repfeeentation,  a  new  me- 
thod of  ac^pdring  importaneey  a  new  and 
more  dating  objeet  of  ambition^  would 
bo  preatnted  to  the  kadlng  men  of  each 
colony.  Instead  of  piddling  for  the  little 
prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  a  colony  fko- 
tion,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the  pre- 
enmption  which  men  naturally  hare  in  their 
own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some 
of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come 
from  the  whole  of  the  great  state  lot- 
tery of  British  politics.  Unless  this,  or 
some  othmr  method  is  fallen  npoo^-aiMl 
there  seems  to  be  none  more  obrions  than 
tfaiB — of  pveserriBg  the  importance  and 
gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading 
men  in  America,  it  is  not  Tery  probable 
they  will  oyer  Tohmtarily  submit  to  us  ; 
and  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  blood 
we  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is^erery 
drop  of  it,  the  blood  of  either  tiiose  who 
are,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  hare, 
for  our  fellow  extiaottt." 


Before  coBcluding  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  avoid  comparing 
the  conduct  of  the  American  States 
towards  their  distant  possesions,  and 
the  feeling  of  these  distant  possessions 
towards  them,  with  that  of  Britain 
towards  her  colonies^  and  of  her  colo- 
nies towards  Britain.  We  could  per- 
haps adduce  no  better  argument  in 
ikvour  of  what  we  are  contending  for; 
and  the  example  of  America  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  power  like 
Britain,  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
greatness  to  its  distant  possessions^ 
and  so  many  of  its  troubles  and  em- 
barrassments to  their  bad  manage- 
ment. 

California  is  between  fiTe  and  six 
months^  passage  from  New  Yoric  round 
Cape  Horn.  It  is  about  thirty-five 
days  by  way  of  Panama.  It  is  several 
months — and  the  journey  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  accomplishable  at  all — 
by  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams ;  and  it  is  about  forty  days  by  waj 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  with  many 
dangers  and  uncertainties  attending  it 
to  even  well-protected  parties — and 
somewhat  of  the  most  hazardous  to 
those  who  are  not  protected.  Now, 
these  distant  possesmons  of  the  United 
States— which  are,  measuring  dis- 
tance by  the  time  and  difficulties 
attendmg  the  journey,  at  least  four 
times  as  far  as  Halifax  is  from  Liver- 
pool— these  distant  possessions,  how 
are  they  treated  by  America  ?  Has 
tibeir  intended  application  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union,  and  to  bear 
their  share  of  its  burthens,  and  receive 
their  share  of  its  benefits  and  protec- 
tion, been  regarded  as  dreamy  and 
Utopian?  Have  the  States  regarded 
it  as  impossible  to  extend  to  them 
their  stability,  and  the  conservative 
elements  of  their  legislation  and  fede- 
ral government?  Have  the  States 
had  their  misgivings,  as  to  Califor- 
nia's representatives  having  too  much 
influence  in  their  government?  or 
have  the  Califoinians  thought  the 
United  States'  government  would 
exercise  too  much  power  over  them  ? 
Whatever  they  have,  or  have  not, 
thought  in  this  respect,  the  great  con- 
sideration of  their  becoming  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  United  States,  of 
their  being  identified  with  their  des- 
tiny, and  borne  along  with  their  pros- 
perity,   has  itterly  obliterated  all 
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others;  and  there  is  no  donbt  bat 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  American 
Union  tbtft  Loolsiana  and  Texas  do. 

Now,  what  good  reason  is  there 
why  Great  Britain  shoald  not  regard 
her  North  American  colonies  and  her 
West  Indian  possessions  in  the  same 
way  as  the  States  do  California? 
And  why  shoald  these  colonies  and 
possessions  not  look  to  England  as 
the  Califomians  do  to  the  States — 
and  seek,  in  the  same  way,  to  identify 
tiiemselves  with  her  destiny — to  share 
in  her  stability — to  participate  in  her 
glory  and  greatness — and  to  enjoy,  as 
far  as  they  merit  it,  her  vast  credit  ? 

Bat  it  is  not  alone  in  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  each  other's  value, 
by  the  States  and  their  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  their  matual  willingness 
to  share  in  each  other's  burthens,  and 
to  have  an  identity  of  destiny,  that 
these  States  and  their  possessions 
differ  from  Groat  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  two  nations,  apart 
from  the  views  of  their  respective 
colonists,  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  most  essential  point  necessary 
to  the  beneficial  governmental  con- 
nexion of  any  country  with  another, 
be  it  empire  or  colony,  or  distant  far 
or  near.  And  that  difference  con- 
sists in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  always  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  wey  are  con- 
nected with,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing how  that  connexion  may  be 
rendered  advantageous;  and  in  the 
people  of  England's  desiring  to  retain 
their  sway  over  what  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  understand,  and 
wishing  to  combine  and  harmonise 
their  interests  with  those  which  they 
seem,  and  ever  have  seemed,  deter- 
mined to  be  in  iterance  regarding. 
Almost  every  intdligent  inhabitant  of 
the  States,  at  this  present  moment, 
has  nearly  as  definite  and  particular  a 
knowledge  of  the  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia that  have  been  explored,  as 
those  who  live  in  or  have  traversed 
California  for  themselves.  The  value 
of  town  lots,  their  situation  and  elij;i- 
bility  in  San  Francisco  are  as  well 
understood  in  New  York  and  Boston 
as  they  are  by  the  man  who  occupies 
the  next  lot  to  them.  There  is  not  a 
spot  where  a  village  might  grow  up— 
there  is  not  a  place  inhere  a  mill  might 


be  advantageously  built— that  is  not 
known,  marked,  and  considered,  with 
all  its  relative  bearings  and  benefits^ 
by  thousands  in  the  States,  with  just 
as  much  intention  of  taking  advantage, 
of  it,  an^  from  the  extraordinary 
enterprise  of  the  people,  with  just  as- 
much  likelihood  of  being  able  to  do 
so,  as  those  that  are  on  the  spot.  The 
whole  country — ^its  towns,  its  situa- 
tions for  towns,  its  valleys,  its  hiUs, 
its  woods,  and  its  want  of  woods,  its 
crops,  and  its  climate,  are,  for  all 
purposes  of  business,  for  present  and 
for  future  advantage  to  the  States, 
well  and  universally  understood  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Its  news- 
papers, published  at  the  immense  dis- 
tance that  San  Francisco  is  from  New 
York  and  Boston,  are  largely  sup- 
ported by  subscribers  in  these  cities, 
and  by  the  people  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  vast  surface  of  the 
United  States.  The  advertisements 
in  them  of  village  lots  for  sale,  are 
matters  of  nearly  as  much  interest  to 
Americans  as  an  auction  sale  of  a 
bankrupt's  furniture  and  plate  would 
be  to  a  Jew  in  London. 

Now,  can  it  be  accounted  as  other 
than  natural,  that  the  legislation  of 
America  should  partake  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  mind,  and  the  Uigenesa 
of  its  activity  and  enteiprise? — that, 
California's  interests,  situation,  ex- 
tent, and  value,  being  well  under- 
stood by  America,  America  might 
wisely  legislate  for  it? — that  America 
might  beneficially  extend  the  mantle 
of  her  wisdom  and  experience  over,- 
it,  and  infuse  the  conservative  ele- 
ments of  her  federal  government  into 
it,  and  raise  it  as  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  as  it  benefited 
it  within  itself?  Hence  the  desire  of 
the  Califomians  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  not  only  repre- 
sent their  protection  of  California,  but 
their  government  over  it,  and  their 
legislation  in  it,  which  the  world  has 
associated  with  success  and  advance- 
ment. 

Now,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
there  has  been  an  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  North  American 
colonies.  The  province  of  Upper 
Canada  is  all  that  we  have  described 
it  to  be — open  to  five  millions  of  people 
to  settle  and  become  independent  in 
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— open  to  many  more  mniions  of 
eapUal  behig  profitably  invested  in  it. 
The  other  colonies  ever  have  been, 
and  are,  fall  of  opportunities  for  the 
snccessfid  employment  of  money  and 
enterprise,  and  the  profitable  appli- 
cation of  labour.    Bat  we  woold  here 
ask,  with  such  opportunities  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  knowing  the 
value  of  these  magnificent  possessions, 
has  she  shown  anjrthing  of  the  activity 
of  mind  and  the  universality  of  enter- 
prise of  America?    Has  she  literally 
done  anything  where  the  Americans 
have  done  everything,  to  render  these 
possessions  valuable  to  her— to  render 
them  a  vast  boon  to  her  people,  in- 
stead of  being  a  Derpetnal  source  of 
confufdon  and  enibarrassment  to  her 
government?    Who  has  there  been 
in  England,  with  capital  ready  to 
invest  and  enterprise  ready  to  under- 
take, looking  out  for  valuable  mill 
sites  on  the  magnificent  rivers  of  the 
Canadas  ?  How  many  of  her  capital- 
ists have  been  looking  over  tiie  map 
of  the  colonies,  and  inquiring  into  the 
richness  and  value  of  particuar  lands, 
adjacent  to  a  stream,  where  a  village 
or  a  town  might  be  formed  and  grow 
up?    Who  In  England  have    been 
learning  the  wealth  of  her  colonies  in 
timber,  in  fisheries,  in  minerals,  and 
in  scores  of  other  things,  with  the 
view  of  profitably  employing  their 
capital  in  them,  and  making  the  colo- 
nies while  they  enriched  themselves  ? 
Few,  very  few,  indeed.    Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  thousands  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  capital  might  be  of  the  vastest 
use  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
the  best  field  in  the  world  for  repro- 
ducing it,  hardly  know  whether  they 
lie  on  the  north  or  the  south  side 
of  the  St  Lawrence;  hardly  know 
whether  the  cities  of  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  are  on  lake  Ontario  or  lake 
Erie;  hardly  know  whether  Upper 
Canada  is  a  cold,  inhospitable  region, 
or  possesses  the  bradng,  genial,  and 
healthy  climate  it  really  has?     And 
though  it  is  now  but  a  ten  davs'  trip 
from  these  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
and  they  possess  so  many  objects  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  her,  we  believe  we 
might  with' safety  offer  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  find  in  Eng- 
land, apart  from  government  officials, 
news-rooms,    and  coloniid   traders, 
twelve  men  who  tiUce  a  Canadian 
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newspaper.  Now,  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  colonists  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  a  svstem  of  colonial  government 
which  has  been  productive  of  no  better 
knowledge  or  understanding,  for  this 
period  of  time,  of  their  Interests  and 
prosperity  than  this  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the;^  feel  that  thev  never  can,  and 
never  wiU,  be  appreciated,  valued,  or 
benefited  as  they  should,  and  might, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent system  is  kept  up?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that,  knowing  their  great 
country — ^knowing  what  it  is  capable 
of— and  knowing  what  they  as  colon- 
ists should  be  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  it,  they  should  seek  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  place 
themselves  and  their  country  before 
the  world  in  the  position  that  they 
both  should  occupy? 

As  pertinent  to  this  view  of  the 
question,  we  may  here  mention  that 
the  facilities  of  communication  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
have  now  become  so  great  and  so 
perfect,  that  all  the  commerdal  houses 
of  importance  in  the  colonies  send 
home  their  agents  twice  a-year  to 
purchase  ^oods.  Thus  these  agents 
go  home  m  January  to  lay  in  theu* 
spring  and  summer  stocks.  They 
return  to  Canada  again  in  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  make  their  obser- 
vations of  the  trade,  and  help  to  sell 
the  goods  they  purchased  in  England. 
In  July,  they  go  home  again  to  buy 
their  Mi  and  winter  stocks,  and  in 
October  they  return  to  help  to  assort 
and  to  sell  them.  The  agent  for  the 
large  importing  house  of  Buchanan, 
Harris,  &  Co.,  in  Hamilton,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  done  this 
for  years ;  and  between  Hamilton 
(which  is  five  himdred  and  ninety-five 
miles  above  Quebec^  and  Liverpool, 
since  the  Cunard  steamers  have  been 
running,  the  time  occupied  on  the 
journey  has  not  varied  two  days,  the 
time  of  performing  it  averaging  but 
eighteen  days.  We  may  add,  too,  as 
a  singular  fact,  that  we  have  seen,  in 
a  country  village  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  Quebec,  fa- 
shions worn  within  the  same  month  in 
which  they  first  appeared  in  London  I 

Now,  should  these  extraordinary 
evidences  of  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence over  matter  not  teach  legislation 
to  move  firom  its  old  and  cripplhig 
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paths,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
apirit  and  the  advancement  of  the 
age?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  pregnant  with 
powerfoi  reasons  why  the  colonies 
ahonld  represent  their  own  interests 
in  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
that  oommercial  houses  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  their  snocess  to  be  repre* 
sented  twice  a-year  in  the  British 
markets  ?  Yet  the  vast  property  and 
interests  of  the  ooloniea  are  without 
any  representation  in  that  legislature, 
where  alone  they  can  be  fostered 
or  withered.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  consequences. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  it 
may  be  expected  by  the  English  pnb* 
lie,  (and  indeed  by  the  Americans,) 
that  we  should  not  pass  unnoticed  a 
movement  in  the  colonies,  which, 
though  it  might  well  have  been  looked 
for,  from  what  we  have  already 
proved  and  shown,  has  still  struck  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England 
with  surprise,  if  not  with  alarm.  We 
mean  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
*^  annexation  "  of  the  colonies  to  the 
States.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first 
place,  to  say,  that  though  its  name 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  consent 
of  the  government  and  people  of  the. 
United  States  had  been  solicited  and 
obtained,  before  the  *' banns"  were 
published  to  the  world,  yet  that  con* 
sent  has  never  been  asked,  nor  was  it 
either  promised  or  given  without  the 
asking.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  quietly  and  calmly  looking 
on  at  the  dispute  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  and  they  are 
determined  to  continue  so  to  do  until 
that  dispute  is  settled.  The  days  of 
their  bitterness  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land are  over.  What  they  may,  or 
what  they  would  do,  if  the  colonies 
should  be  separated  from  Britain,  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
deciding  when  the  oolonies  are  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  themselves,  and  to 
act  for  themselves.  In  this  we  be- 
lieve we  express  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
intelligent  peoj^e  of  the  American 
States —  certainly  we  do  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  individual  at  the  head  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  A  report  may  reach  Eng- 
land, that  a  portion  of  the  money 
Trhich  was  collected  in  the  States,  to 
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Ireland,  has  been  contributed  to  esta- 
blish and  support  *^  annexation  ** 
newspapers  in  the  Ganadas.  This 
report  requires  confirmation;  and  if 
it  were  even  partially  true,  it  would 
only  amount  to  this,  that  the  *•*•  Irish 
Directory"  in  New  York,  who  are 
said  to  have  the  money,  have  been 
regularly  sold ;  for  if  they  wished  to 
dismember  England,  there  is  nothing 
they  could  possibly  do  that  would 
more  efiectnally  tend  to  defeat  their 
intentions.  The  *^  annexation  "  move- 
ment rests,  in  truth,  npon  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  its  own  treason,  for 
treason  it  assuredly  is.  Authorised 
by  whomsoever  it  may  be— justified, 
occasioned,  or  palliated  by  whatever 
men  or  measures,  in  England  or  else- 
where— it  isclearly  a  case  of  attempt- 
ing to  dissolve  her  Majesty's  empire 
in  the  name  of  **  material  interests," 
being  moved  and  instigated  thereto  by 
a  certain  individual  called  ^e  trade. 

But  can  this  movement  go  on  and 
prosper,  seditious  as  it  palpably  is, 
without  establishing  a  most  danger- 
ous precedent  for  England?  And 
can  it  be  stopped  without  a  waste  of 
life  and  money,  that  would  bring 
Great  Britain  but  little  credit,  and 
less  advantage? 

Whatever  may  be  the  danger  of 
the  precedoat,  and  whatever  may  be 
its  effects  upon  other  colonies,  or  upon 
England  herself,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
large  expenditure  of  blood  and  money, 
to  snppress  this  movement  in  the 
Ganadas,  is  neither  desirable,  nor,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  British 
public,  might  it  be  possible.  And 
this  movement  never  oould  be  physi- 
cally or  forcibly  put  down,  without  a 
large  expenditure  of  both  these.  The 
men  who  have  deliberately  entered 
into  it  are  not  such  as  could  be  eaaily 
driven  out  of  the  land,  or  frightened 
out  of  their  convictions  in  it.  They 
would  fight  for  their  opinions,  and, 
considering  all  things — ^loyalists  dis- 
gusted, and  Frenchmen  in  power— 
they  are  dangerously  numerous. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  consider 
what  is  being  done  in  a  conoiliatocy 
point  of  view,  by  the  free-trade  party 
in  England — who  are  answerable  for 
the  difficulty— to  take  the  wind  out  of 
tins  ^^  annexation  movement's  "  sails. 
Tils  ia,  aoaordittg  to  Lord  Jolui  B»- 
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Mli'0  speech — St  the  dinner  given  sone 
months  since,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  discussing  ooionial 

sntjc^^^s — ^  P^^  ^^®™  ™^^  liberty. 
Heaven  help  US  I  If  Lord  John  BnsseU 
saw,  as  we  have  seen,  liberty  recently 
mnning  dean  mad  in  these  amnios ; 
if  he   saw  responsible   government 
playing  its  '^  &ntastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,"  with  England's  '^  dig- 
nified nentrality  "  looking  on,  he  wooid 
hardly  be  disposed  to  give  them  any 
more  rope.  Bat  what  is  the  character 
of  the  liberty  and  privileges  they  ask  ? 
and,  being  asked,  he  wonld  give  them  ? 
The  last  small  instalment  they  require 
is,  to  elect  their  legislative  council; 
and,  thinking  that  the  phantom  of 
Grieat  Britain's  power,  eaUed  ^^  digni- 
fied nentrality,"   may  be  had  at  a 
cheaper  rate  at  home,  they  propose 
to  elect  that  also — feeling,  too,  not 
without  justice,  that  they  might  thereby 
neuiralue  the  loss  to  the  colonies  of 
some  four  thousand  pounds  annually. 
But  suppose  England  should  waive 
the  pivilege  of  sending  out  a  phan- 
tom, and  the  legislative  lords  wonld 
have,  like  David  Crocket,  to  go  about 
the   country   electioneering   with   a 
pocket  full  of  mtidsj  pray  what,  after 
all  this,  would  be  left  in  the  odo- 
nies  to  recognise  England  by?    An 
Englishman   coming   to   them,    like 
the  man  in  the  faix»  who  had  been 
asleep  for  a  century,  would  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  recognise  his  rela- 
tions.   But,  seriously,  what  is  all  this 
but  annexation  ?  And  is  this  the  only 
way  the  great  authors  of  the  colonial 
difficulties  have  of  ke^ng  the  colo- 
nies British?  —  of  making  them  a 
home  for  men  who  seek  and  who 
claim  to  live  under  the  institutions  of 
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Britain?  Better— fnHntieiy  betters- 
would  it  be  to  tell  men  straightfor- 
wardly, and  at  once,  that  they  must 
feel  the  ii*on  enter  their  souls  of  seeing 
the  flag  of  their  forefathers  hauled 
down  on  the  American  continent  for 
ever,  than  compel  them  to  endure  its 
being  thus  slowly  and  gradually  dis- 
graced out  ti  it.  And  this  wonld  and 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  Lord 
John  RnsselTs  giving  the  coloniea 
more  rope. 

But  what  other  cause  or  gnestion  is 
there  now  before  the  colonies  to  put 
against    this    ^^  annexation    move- 
ment ?  "    Of  purely  colonial  questions 
there  are  none.     Beyond   the  true 
and  honest  hearts  which  love  Britain, 
despite  ci  all  her  faults ;  who  would, 
and  will,  cling  to  her,  although  she  has 
sadly  requited  theur  attachment,— she 
has  nothing  now  to  bind  her  to  or  to 
represent  her  in  America.    Her  insti- 
tutions are  gone ;  her  government  has 
ceased  to  Im  respected;  Lord  Elgin 
has  made  her  power  as  ^  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  visum."    There  is  nothing 
Britain  can  do ;  there  is  nothing  Bri- 
tain ought  to  do,  but  to  say,  emphati- 
cally and  at  once,  to  her  North  Ameri- 
can colonies — ^We  have  not  understood 
you — we  have  not  appreciated  you — 
we  have  not  known  your  great  coun- 
try as  we  should  have  known  it — we 
have  not  respected  your  mind  or  your 
interests ;  but  we  will  now  make  you 
partners  in  our  great  legislature — we 
will  impart  to  yon  our  credit,  our 
greatness,  and  our  stability-— and  we 
will  bind  you  up  with  our  destiny. 

Great  Britain  has  a  glorious  part  to 
play  in  America ;  and  i3ie  has  a  disas- 
trous one.  She  has  hut  a  short  time 
to  decide  ^p(»  which  she  wiUplay, 


Hamilton,  Canada  Wmt,  Jmm,  17,  I860* 


(voancxirr.) 

The  very  day  on  whidi  I  last  wrote  you,  we  received  a  London  morning 
paper,  contauung  an  announcement  that  the  Whig  ministry  were  prepared  to 
give  up  these  colonies,  and  to  take  upon  themselves,  before  parliament,  the 
responsibility  of  the  act.  Though  it  seemed  unlike  that  party — whatever 
they  might  privately  think,  or  whatever  they  might  plainly  see  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  present  free-trade  policy — to  take  so  bold,  or  rather, 
80  fi'ank  a  step,  yet  the  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Times^  and  which  bore  on  the  face  ei  them  an  air  of  authority,  had  pre- 
pared me  to  attach  some  credence  to  the  statement  These,  after  all,  ma^  be 
put  from  the  cabinet  as  feelers  upon  the  country.     They  may  be  but  a  disin* 
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genaons  rute  of  men  who  do  not  seek  to  regnlate  their  conduct  by  what  they 
onght  to  do  firom  the  dictates  of  enlightened  prindple  and  great  national 
consideration,  but  are  anxious  only  to  float  along  with  tiie  current  of  popular 
delusion,  regardless  of  the  nation's  humiliation  and  dismemberment.  It  is 
my  belief,  however,  that  if  the  present  ministrr,  backed  by  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Manchester  party,  ^lay  into  the  hands  of  those  here  who  ara  strug- 
gling to  dismember  the  empire,  it  will  produce  a  civil  or  sodal  war  in  the 
colonies.  There  is  a  large  body  of  their  British  and  loyal  inhabitants  who 
will  cling  to  Britain,  and  keep  her  flag  floatiuff  here;  and  who  will,  if 
necessary,  part  with  their  lives  ere  they  part  with  It.  It  is  possible — nay,  is 
it  not  certam  ? — ^that  Sur  Robert  Feel,  and  other  statesmen,  who  have  plainly 
and  undeniably  placed  the  colonies  in  a  situation  incompatible  with  imperial 
connexion, — ^may  throw  out  such  hints  and  suggestions  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  parliament,  as  will  agitate  and  move  the  colonies  to  their  very 
heart's  core,— one  party  to  secure  a  majority  in  fovour  of  their  "  annexation  " 
to  the  States,  the  other  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  <tf  their  mother  country? 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  others  have  thrown  out  such  suggestions  before ;  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  if  tiiey  are  again  put  forth,  they  will  be  regarded 
by  the  ^*  annexation  movement "  party  as  an  invitation  to  test  the  opinions 
of  the  colonies — to  proselytise  them,  as  in  fact  tiiey  are  now  doing,  into  insur- 
rection, and  away  from  allegiance  to  Britain.  Meetings  will  follow ;  the  stars 
and  stripes  will  be  hoisted  by  one  party ;  the  flag  of  their  forefathers  by  the 
other ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  hear  of  struggles  of  which  God. 
only  can  teU  the  end,  and  what  they  may  lead  to  here  and  elsewhere.  Certainly 
the  world  will  never  have  witnessed  such  a  scene.  The  statesmen,  the 
cabinet  even  of  Britain  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  tear 
down  her  flag  in  America ;  and  her  loyal  children  supporting  it  against  the 
influence  of  many  who  are,  and  have  been,  surrounding  the  throne. 

A  long  residence  in  the  colonies,  and  a  habit  of  oteerving,  unbiassed  by 
colonial  party  considerations,  the  character  and  tendencies  of  men  and 
measures,  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  with  some  accuracy,  of  the  effects  of 
causes  not  generally  supposed  to  be  pregnant  with  important  results.    At  this 
moment  there  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  slumbering  elements  of  a  deadly  strife 
in  the  colonies.     There  is  but  a  small  remove  between  a  civil  revolution  and 
a  physical  struggle.  The  seeds  of  the  national  and  revolutionary  hurricane  are 
often  sown  in  the  peaceful  closet,  and  by  men  who  could  weep  over  the  tiionght 
of  what  they  would  produce.    The  seeds  of  a  wild  and  fearful  hurricane  in  the 
colonies,  and  which  must  and  will  reach  England,  may  be  now  sowing  in  many 
a  peaceful  closet  in  England.     Mr  Cobden  may  talk  of  peace,  and  denuding 
Britain  of  her  national  defences,  and  convincing  men  against  all  humanity's 
experience ;  but  he  must  be,  he  should  be,  made  aware,  that  he  has  not  made 
Britain,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  unmake  her.     He  has  not  added  these 
<M>loDies  to  her  crown ;  and  while  he  may  be  in  words  twaddling  about  universal 
peace,  his  very  speeches  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  here  of  a  deadly  stmgjde. 
Let  him  beware ;  let  others  beware  of  the  vanity  of  free-trfule  success.     The 
wisdom  of  the  Manchester  school  has  not  been  that  which  has  made  Great 
Britain.     Let  its  vanity  and  its  arrogance  not  ruin  her.     If  it  arms  treason 
here— if  it  wings  a  storm,  from  which  England  may  learn  much,  it  may  be 
taught  to  feel  what  it  has  done.     The  demagogues  of  Athens  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  great  and  the  just,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  great- 
ness or  justice — ^these  are  immortal.    The  free-trade  party  may  denude  Britain 
of  her  glorious  possessions  in  America,  but  these  possessions  may  be  the  rising, 
growing,  unending  shame  of  those  who  caused  their  loss,  and  the  generation 
of  Britons  who  permitted  it. 

Hamilton,  80t&  January  1850. 
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A  LATB  CA0E  OF  GOXTBT-lfABTIAL. 


**  SuBBLT  never  was  so  slight  a 
fault  visited  by  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment!**  Such  is  the  exdamatioa 
'Vrhich  will  fall  from  the  lips,  or  pass 
through  the  mind,  we  believe,  of  every 
one  who  shall  pemse  Mr  Warren's 
LUter  to  the  Queen  on  a  Late  Court' 
Martial.  The  reader  of  that  letter 
will  also  rise  from  its  pemsal  with  the 
painfol  conviction,  that,  in  the  award- 
ing of  this  heavy  punishment,  a  gross 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  fdndamental  laws  of  jarisprn- 
dence  has  been  committed;  and  he 
wiU  probably  conclude  with  Mr  War* 
ren,  that  if  this  be  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  lax  manner  in  which  justice  is 
administered  in  courts-martial,  some 
reform  is  necessary  in  their  structure, 
or,  at  all  events,  some  higher  court  of 
appeal  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the 
revision  of  their  proceedings. 

We  have  read  this  admirable  letter 
of  Mr  Wanren'swith  unusual  interest. 
As  a  literaiy  performance  it  well  com- 
ports with,  and  sustains  the  established 
reputation  of  its  author ;  but  it  reflects 
a  high  honour  upon  him  of  another 
and  loftier  description  than  that  which 
nirings  from  literary  excellence.  It 
shows  him  in  the  light  of  a  warm- 
hearted, zealous  champion  of  one 
whom  he  believes,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  reason,  to  be  an  op- 
pressed and  injured  man.  He  had 
assisted  Captain  Douglas  at  his  trial 
before  the  court-martial,  on  which  he 
now  comments,  as  his  legal  adviser ; 
he  had  done  his  duty  as  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  so  far  as  such  a  court 
admits  of  the  aid  or  interference  of 
counsel;  he  had  no  interest  to  pro- 
mote, and  no  obligation  to  Mfil,  by 
any  further  advocacy  of  his  cause. 
Captain  Douglas  had  been  con- 
demned ;  the  great  authorities  of  the 
Horse  Guards  had  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed the  sentence :  a  cautious  man, 
and  a  lover  of  his  ease,  would  here 
have  parted  company.  He  would 
have  shaken  his  mournful  client  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  some  cold  un- 
meaning words  of  condolence,  have 


left  him  with  that  troop  df  summer 
friends,  who  have,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time,  found  him  a  most  uncompanion- 
able man.  The  world  was  now  agfunst 
him ;  to  volunteer  his  defence  was  to 
oppose  constituted  authorities ;  it  was 
to  side  with  weakness  agunst  power 
— ^with  defeat  against  triumph.     It 
was  to  stand  side  by  side  with  one  in 
adversity — stricken,  and  condemned. 
But  caution  and  love  of  ease  are  evi- 
dently motives  that  have  very  little 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Mr  Warren. 
As  the  counsel  of  Captain  Douglas,  ho 
had  grown  warm  in  his  defence ;  he 
could  not  suddenlv  cool  when  he  saw 
him  prostrate,  defeated,  and  dishon- 
om*ed.      He  was  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  his  client ;  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
show  to  all  mankind  that  that  client 
had  been  cruelly  dealt  with — ^treated 
with  a  degree  of  harshness  amounting 
to  injustice.    His  position  of  counsel 
had  also  given  him  insight  into  the 
whole  legu  proceedmgs  of  this  court- 
martial,  which  betrayed  to  his  prac- 
tised eye  a  palpable  infraction  of  one 
at  least  of  those  essential  rules  by 
which  every  tribunal  of  justice  ought 
to  be  governed,  or  cease  to  be  consi- 
dered a  tribunal  of  justice.    He  knew 
all  this,  and  the  truth  bumi  within 
him ;  he  could  not  sit  down  in  silence ; 
he  could  not  at  once  dismiss  his  sym- 
pathy and  indignation — his  sympathy 
tor  an  iniured  man,  his  in^gnation 
for  the  rules  of  justice  violated.    He 
had  ceased  to  be  the  advocate  of  Cap- 
tain Douglas,  but  he  still  clung  to  his 
cause,  for  it  was  the  cause,  he  was 
persuaded,  of  truth  and  justice. 

**  Only  a  great  and  pressing  exigency/' 
he  thuB  explains  himself  in  the  eloquent 
exordinm  of  his  letter,  **  conld  have  in- 
daoed  one  of  the  humblest  of  yoor  Majes- 
ty's subjects  to  step  forth  firom  his  ob- 
scurity, and  thus  publicly  and  directly 
address  your  Migesty.  Eren  had  he  not 
known,  howeTer,  the  benignant  and  equi- 
table temper  of  his  soyereign,  a  case  like 
the  present  would  hare  forced  him  to 
bring  it  farward  ;  for  the  Toice  of  jastice 


.    A  Lett€r  to  the  Q^en  on  a  Late  Coufi-Matiial.    By  Samuel  Wabrsjt^  F.R.S. 
Barrister-at-Law.    ^  I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Cnsar." 
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is  a  Bablime  one,  sfcreDgthening  the 
feeblest,  and  elevating  the  humblest,  who, 
hearing,  endeayonrs  to  obey  it. 

*^  He  who  has  thas  ventared  to  beseech 
the  ear  of  his  sorereiga,  belieres  in  his 
conscience  that  the  cause  of  justice  in 
this  country  has  recently  sustained, 
through  a  defective  system  of  military 
jurisprudence,  a  calamitous  defeat. 

"An  officer,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, of  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
in  the  very  flower  of  bis  age,*  after  hay- 
ing devoted  thirteen  years  to  the  faithful 
«nd  lealons  service  of  your  Majesty  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  your  world-wide 
dominions,  has  been  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  that  service,  branded  as  a 
Liar.  He  stood  on  trial  before  his 
brother  officers  with  as  high  vouchers  to 
character,  as  could  have  been  presented, 
had  it  unfortunately  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  such  a  casualty  as  has  befallen 
him,  by  any  one  of  themselves.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  eldest  ton  of  a  general 
officer  who  lately  descended  to  his  grave 
with  honour,  after  half  a  oentnry  spent  in 
the  service  of  three  of  yonr  Majesty's 
predecesson  ;  leaving  behind  him,  as  hit 
eldest  son,  the  anhappy  gentleman  to 
whose  case  I  earnestly  implore  the  atten- 
tion of  yonr  Biigesty • 

^  That  gentleman  I  believe  to  be,  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  most  deeply- 
ii^ured  men  in  your  Majesty's  dominions. 
He  hae  been  oonvicted  of  misconduct  of 
which  he  is  utterly  incapable  ;  and  I 
eonsider  that  conviction  to  be  altogether 
contrary  to  law  and  justice,  and  to  have 
proceeded  upon  aa  uaoonieions  violation 
of  cardinal  and  oharacterietic  roles  of 
British  jurisprudence,  essential  to  the 
safety  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  yonr 
Majesty's  subjects.  And  what  has  thus 
happened  to  Captain  Douglas  may  hap- 
pen to  any  other  gentleman  who  is  now, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  honoured  by  bearing 
the  commission  of  your  Majesty.  I  think 
myeelf  itble  to  bring  forward  facts  which 
are  incontrovertible,  and  reasonings  which 
appear,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it, 
conclusive — and  that  not  to  myself  alone, 
but  to  otirnv  whose  judgment,  were  it 
pobllely  prononnoed,  wonld  be  deemed 
entitled  to  the  utmost  deference — to 
establish  the  innoeenoe  of  «ne,  upon  whose 
brow,  nevertheless,  stands  at  this  moment, 
and  has  stood  for  eight  miserable  mootiiSi 
the  brand  of  *  infamooa  and  aeandalons 
oonduot.'  ^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  her 
llajesty  alone  has  the  power  to  re- 


dress the  wrong  of  which  he  comes 
forward  to  complain. 

''In  the  present  case,  the  blighting  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Captain  Douglas  can- 
not be  reviewed  in  any  court  of  law.  It 
was  solemnly  decided,  in  your  Majesty's 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, that  it  had  no  power  to  issue  a  pro- 
hibition to  restrain  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  a  oonrt-martial,  after  that 
sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  king, 
and  carried  into  exeootion.  And  yet,  ia 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  the  unfiir* 
tnnate  accused  has  no  means  of  knowing 
the  sentenee  which  has  cmshed  him,  until 
it  has  been  so  ratified,  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  thus  declared  ikerefore  irrevo- 
cable !  And  that  sentence,  too,  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  oflawy  bound  to  pro- 
ceed aoeoniing  to  the  law  of  the  land — 
which  law  it  may  have  violated  in  every 
particular ! " 

It  is  hardly  neceiaeaiy  to  say,  that 
the  military  law  nnder  which  our  army 
has  been  governed,  erer  since  the 
Revolation,  is  as  completely  founded 
upon  the  statutes  of  parlUment  as 
any  other  branch  of  our  jurispnideiice. 
A  less  technical  mode  of  procedure  is 
recognised  as  prevmling  in  courts- 
martial,  than  that  which  reguUtes  our 
dvil  or  criminal  courts.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  an  arbitrary  nature  in  the 
sentences  they  pass.  These  are  de- 
termined, so  far  as  this  is  possible,  by 
the  act  of  parliament  A  judge  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  is  not  more  bound 
by  the  statute,  when  he  grants  or 
withholds  the  bankrupt's  certificate, 
than  are  the  judges  of  a  court-martial 
when  they  sentence  a  fellow-officer  to 
be  cashiered.  Let  it  be  granted, 
therefore,  that  Captun  Douglas  had 
so  far  committed  himself,  in  the  course 
of  the  events  we  shall  have  to  record, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  bring^  him 
before  a  court-martial.  Let  this  be 
granted — an  opinion,  however,  from 
which  many  will  dissent— when  there, 
he  claims  justice !  He  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  He  is  not  to 
be  punished  with  undue  severity ;  ha 
Is  not  to  be  punished  illegally. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr  Warren  will 
be  thought  to  have  been  carried  a 
little  too  far,  in  his  vindication  of 
Captain  Douglases  conduct,  by  his 


•  <'  Captain  Douglas  delivered  his  defence,  belbrs  the  oonrHBartial  which  ouhiered 
him,  on  his  thirtieth  birth-day.** 
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generous  seal  and  by  the  ardour  of 
advocacy.  It  would  be  asking  too 
mnch  to  reqnire  that  he  shoald  sud- 
denly assume  towards  his  late  client 
the  coolness  of  a  quite  impartial 
observer.  But  whilst  his  argument 
is  that  of  an  advocate,  and  is  some- 
thing too  mnch  tainted  with  the  logic 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  his 
atatement  of  facts  is  full  and  impar- 
tial. He  may  be  a  too  zealous  advo- 
cate, bat  he  is  a  candid  historian. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that, 
whenever  occasion  legitimately  per- 
mits, he  is  a  very  pleasant  and  graphic 
liistorian. 

We  do  not  intend  that  our  aecount 
of  this  case  should  be  a  substitute  for 
the  perusal  of  Mr  Warren*s  pamphlet ; 
we  desire  rather  to  prompt  to  such  a 
perusal.  It  is  far,  therefore,  from  our 
design  to  enter  upon  all  the  topics  it 
discusses.  But  the  case  is  one  to 
which,  on  public  grounds,  we  would 
oheerftilly  asust  in  calling  public  at- 
tention. In  doing  so  we  shall  endea- 
vour, in  the  first  place,  to  state,  with 
perfect  impartiality,  the  real  and  sole 
offence,  or  iknlt,  or  error,  of  which  it 
«eem8  to  us  Captain  Douglas  can  be 
justly  accused;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  with  what  tUegalsevgriiy 
this  offence  has  been  visited.  On  the 
first  of  these  topics,  we  shall,  perliaps, 
be  in  some  slight  degree  at  variance 
with  our  author ;  on  the  second,  we 
abaU  fully  accord  with  him  in  his  main 
4md  leading  argument :  for  we  think 
Jthere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
judgment  of  this  court-martial  is 
Titiated— not  by  any  merely  technical 
orror,  but  by  an  error  affecting  the 
Tcry  justice  of  the  sentence — by  no 
less  aa  error  than  the  finding  a  man 
^ilty  of  an  offence  of  a  certain  degree 
^f  guilt,  and  condemning  him  to  a 
punishment  expressly  and  solely 
awarded  to  an  offence  of  a  far  greater 
degree  of  criminality — ^finding  him,  in 
short,  guilty  of  the  crime  A,  and  in- 
flicting the  penalty  decreed  only  to 
the  crime  B. 

The  life  of  military  men  in  time  of 
peace  presents,  as  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it  here,  no  very  attractive  picture. 
Captain  Douglas  in  barracks  at  J^ngy, 
in  the  island  of  Aldemey,  with  one 
aubaltern,  Ensign  Parker,  is  com- 
manding his  detachment.  Lientenant- 
Cokmel  Le  Mesarier  is  commanding 
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at  Aldemey,  under  the  title  of  Town 
Major.  Between  these  rival  poten- 
tates disputes  arise  as  to  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  Instead  of  com- 
panionship, assistance,  co-operation^ 
there  is  only  mutual  repulsion,  mutual 
hostility. 

In  this  cheerleM  position  of  affairs, 
Captwn  DoaglM  **  weat  one  day — on 
Friday  the  5th  January — about  twelve 
o'clock,  for  a  little  amusement,  to  prao- 
tise  pistol  firing,  at  a  spot  near  the  Fry- 
ing-Pan  Battery,  as  it  is  ealled,  which 
was  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  f^m  the  barracks  where  he  resided. 
This  happened  to  be  the  first  and  only 
time  of  his  using  firearms  during  his  stay 
in  the  island.  No  one  but  himself,  indeed, 
knew  even  the  fact  of  his  possessing  fire- 
arms. He  ordered  his  servant  Riley  to 
procure  some  potatoes,  and  to  follow  him 
with  them,  and  the  pistol-case,  (which, 
however,  Riley  did  not  know  to  be  such, 
nor  for  what  purpose  the  potatoes  were 
required,)  to  the  Frying-Pan  Battery.**. 

These  circumstances  are  mentioned 
to  account  for  the  scanty  testimony 
which  Riley  afterwards  gave;  it  being 
supposed  that  he  had  withheld  evi- 
dence to  serve  the  interest  of  his 
master.  And  certainly  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  believe  that  Patrick  Riley, 
who  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vant of  Captain  Douglas,  did  not 
know  what  the  pistol-case  contained, 
or  for  what  purpose  he  carried  it  and 
the  two  potatoes  to  the  battery.  We 
continue  the  narrative  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Warren,  which  we  should  be  very 
unwise  not  to  adopt,  wherever  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  so. 

**  Captain  Douglas  prooaeded  to  make 
a  target  in  the  wall  opposite,  which  faoed 
tlie  flea — by  putting  a  potato  into  the 
centre  of  an  open  piece  of  newspaper, 
and  then  thrusting  it  into  a  erevioe  in  the 
wall.  This  ha  did  to  make  the  mark  at 
which  he  intended  to  aim  more  distinctly 
visible.  He  had  selected  this  particular 
spot  for  his  practice  because  it  was  retired 
and  safe.  It  was  entirely  hid  firom  the 
view  of  the  sentry,  or  any  of  the  men  on 

guard  at  the  barn«ks After 

firing  abont  twenty  or  thirty  shots,  every 
one  of  them  at  the  target  in  question — 
standing  all  the  while  with  his  back  to 
the  sea,  and  against  the  rampart,  and 
at  which  stood  the  pistol-case  and  pota- 
toes— he  i^w  Mr  Parker  approaching.  It 
was  a  few  minntee  before  one  o'clock 
when  he  got  there.  Having  fired  twe 
ihots,  both  at  the  same  target  al  whiok 
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Cftpiain  Dooglu  had  been  shooimg,  he 
went  down  by  a  somewhat  precipitous 
descent  to  the  beach,  which  lay  about 
forty  feet  immediately  below  them^accom- 
panied  by  his  dog—intending  to  amuse 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  sea,  and  sending  his  dog 
after  them;  and  also  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  hole,  which  had  caught 
his  eye  in  descending,  was  that  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  rat" 

Amusements  were  scarce  at  Alder- 
ney. 

"Neither  Captain  Douglas  nor  Mr 
Parker's  attention  was  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  harmless  pistol  prac- 
tice, on  the  5th  January,  till  about  three 
or  four  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  Monday 
afternoon— the  8th  January.  *■  During  the 
interral.  Captain  Henderson  had  arrived 
from  Guernsey;  and  he,  Mr  Parker,  and 
Captain  Douglas  were  walking  together 
towards  the  town,  when  they  met  Mr 
Bains,  (a  medical  gentleman.)  After  the 
ordinary  salutations,  Captain  Douglas 
asked  him,  '  What  news  was  going  on  in 
the  town  ? '  To  which  Mr  Bains  answered^ 
laughing, '  Nothing  new,  $ince  your  sport 
\  wUk  the  hullt  of  Baskan  at  Longy;*  and 
he  proceeded  to  say,  to  the  surprise  of 
Captain  Douglas  and  Mr  Parker,  *  that 
he  understood  a  bullock  had  been  shot  at 
or  near  Longy.'  Captain  Douglas  replied 
with  a  smile,  '  You  surely  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  charged  with  baring  had 
anything  to  do  with  it!'— 'Indeed  you 
are/  said  Mr  Bains—'  and  yon  will  find 
the  constable  at  your  quarters  about  it, 
on  your  return  I  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  you  and  Parker  were  ball  firing 
there!' — ^'Yes,  we  were  practising,'  re- 
plied Captain  Douglas  unhesitatingly; 
'  but  1  know  nothing  about  the  bullock.' 
After  some  other  olMerrations,  Mr  Bains, 
who  knew  the  position  in  which  Colonel 
Le  Mesurier  and  Captain  Douglas  stood 
towards  each  other,  said  wi£  a  smile, 
*  Colonel  Le  Mesurier  has  gone  up  to  look 
at  the  bullock.'  To  this  obserTation  Cap- 
tain Douglas  made  a  brief  sarcastic  an- 
swer; and  shortly  afterwards  Mr  Bains 
left  them. 

''The  three  officers,  after  continuing 
their  walk  for  some  time  longer,  sepa- 
rated, towards  fire  o'clock.  Captain  Hen- 
derson went  to  Corblets  barracks,  to  dress 
for  dinner,  both  he  and  Mr  Parker  being 
engaged  to  dine  that  erening  with  Cap- 
tain Douglas;  who,  with  Mr  Parker, 
walked  towards  Longy,  expecting  to  meet 
with  the  constable  spoken  of  by  Mr  Bains. 
As  they  went,  they  conrersed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  communicatioD,  remarking  how 
oddly  circumstances  seemed  to  fayour  the 


notion  that,  if  a  bollock  had  really  been 
shot,  it  must  hare  been  by  them;  and 
they  also  adyerted  to  the  fact  of  Colonel 
Le  Mesurier  haying  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  and  what  could 
have  been  his  object  in  going  to  see  the 
carcase  of  the  animal.  After  some  consi- 
deration they  agreed  that  it  wonld  be 
better,  under  the  circustttances,  not  to 
admit  ike  fact  of  ikmr  katina  bun  firinpi 
but  leave  U  to  be  proved  by  tkoee  «£o 
teemed  disposed  to  charge  Aem  wtlik  hafing 
shot  the  buUoetr 

Here  was  the  £atal  error.  In  this 
resolution,  and  the  acting  on  it,  lies 
the  whole  moral  offence,  fault,  or  de< 
linquency  of  Captain  Douglas.  Not 
to  admit  a  fact,  when  questioned  on 
it,  is  so  close  upon  a  denial  of  the 
fact,  that  no  human  ingenuity  can 
keep  them  long  separate.  His  con- 
cealment of  an  act  perfectly  innocent 
was  construed  into  a  denial  of  that 
act :  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise^ 
for  an  evasive  answer,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  must  be 
understood  by  the  party  who  receives 
it  as  a  denial,  or  it  no  longer  serves 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  Yet  an 
evasive  answer  of  this  description  is 
permitted  by  men  of  the  strictest 
honour  in  a  thousand  instances,  and 
is  only  visited  with  moral  cpprobrium 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  im- 
perative claim  upon  the  conscience 
to  tell  the  whole  truth.  No  sudi  im^ 
perative  daim  can  be  made  out  in  the 
present  case.  We  admit,  however^ 
that  it  was  an  error.  The  better  rule 
is  never  to  resort  to  an  evasion  unless 
there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  so 
doing.  We  admit  that  the  adopting 
of,  and  persisting  in,  this  pdicy,  os 
rather  this  impoUof^  of  concealment, 
was  here  to  some  extent  blameable. 
But  we  can  detect  no  base  or  dishon- 
ourable motive  leading  to  it.  The 
worst  motive  we  can  divine,  is  a  cer- 
tain love  of  a  tortuous  policy  by 
which  some  ingenious  persons  are 
afflicted.  They  like  finessing,  and 
will  introduce  into  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  much  to  their  own  and  other 
people's  embarrassment,  what  they 
would  describe  as  a  diplomatic  dex-* 
terity. 

The  constable,  Renier,  on  the  same 
afternoon,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Douglas.  There  is 
much  controversy  as  to  the  import  of 
the  question  which  he  put  to  Captaiii 
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Douglas;  whether,  when  he  asked 
him,  ^^  If  he  knew  anjthiog  abont  it  ?** 
— ^he  referred  to  the  shooting  of  the 
bollock,  or  the  firing  on  the  battery. 
It  b  plain,  from  the  circnmstances  of 
the  case,  that  both  these  matters 
were  inextricably  mixed  np  m  <fte 
mmd  of  the  nonstable;  for  he  came  to 
inquire  of  the  shooting  of  the  bolloGk 
because  of  the  firing  on  the  battery ; 
and  into  the  firing  on  the  battery,  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  shooting  of  the 
bullock.  There  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  a  man,  not  accustomed  to 
analyse  his  own  ideas,  should,  in 
giving  his  evidence  before  the  court, 
sometimes  state  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other,  as  the  object  of  his  inquiry. 
But  it  is  equally  plun,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  that  whatever  was 
stirring  in  the  mind  of  the  constable, 
his  first  question  to  the  Captain  would 
be,  whether  he  knew  anything  about 
the  death  of  the  bullock.  He  would 
never  have  thought  of  coming  to  the 
barracks  to  ask  an  officer  whether  he 
had  been  practising  with  his  pistol, 
without  showing  in  the  first  place  that 
he  had  grounds  for  making  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  very  impertinent 
inquiiy.  We  feel  ourselves,  there* 
fore,  quite  justified  in  adopting  here 
the  statement  of  Captain  Dongias. 
According  to  that  statement,  Rooier 
asked  him  ^^if  he  knew  anything 
about  shooting  the  bullock?"  He 
answered  ^^  No,"  as  ho  well  might. 
For  it  is  to  be  understood  at  once, 
and  distinctly,  that  Captain  Douglas 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  bullock,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  it.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  dialogue  between  them  did  not 
stop  here.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Captain  Doughs  had  made  use 
of  a  piece  of  a  newspaper,  the  7Yme«, 
to  form  his  target.  This  newspaper 
bore  bis  own  name  and  address  on  it. 
The  constobie  added—**  That  a  Times 
paper  had  been  found  near  the  spot, 
with  Captain  Douglases  name  upon 
it."  This  remark  could  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  question— who  had 
been  firing  on  the  battery?  And  to 
this  remark  Captain  Dongias  replied 
— "  Possibly  so ;  there  were  plenty  of 
his  papers  abont;  they  went  all  through 
the  barracks  and  into  the  town,  and  he 
had  five  or  six  a- week."  With  this 
Answer  the  constable  departed. 
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The  next  day  a  civil  court  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Judge  Gaudion, 
to  inquire  into  this  affair  of  the  death 
of  the  bullock.  Captain  Douglas  was 
summoned  to  attend.  A  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined,  whose  tes- 
timony it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into.  Mr  Bisset,  the 
owner  of  the  animal,  who  had  con- 
nected its  death  with  the  firing  heutl 
upon  the  ramparts,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  flattened  bullets,  broken  per- 
cussion caps,  and  pieces  of  a  news* 
paper  addressed  to  Captain  Douglas* 
which  had  been  found  upon  the  bat- 
tery. After  the  judge  had  asked 
Captain  Douglas  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  who  had  shot  the  buUock, 
and  had  received  the  decisive  and 
truthful  answer,  that  "  he  had  not," 
he  proceeded — pointing  to  some  pieces 
of  newspaper  lying  on  the  table — to 
put  the  following  question:  **Can 
you  account  for  the  Times  newspaper 
to  your  address  having  been  found  in 
the  battery,  perforated  evidently  by 
baU  practice?"  To  which  Captain 
Dongias  answered,  "I  am  not  ac- 
countable for  my  papers,  as  they 
travel  through  the  barracks  and  into 
the  town." 

This  absurd  policy  (for  so  we  should 
characterise  it)  of  concealment  is  ad- 
hered to,  and  with  these  unfortunate 
pieces  of  the  Times  newspaper  lying 
before  him!  His  answer  is  under- 
stood as  a  denial  of  having  been  prac- 
tising with  his  pistol  on  the  battery, 
and  there  are  those  tell-tale  fragments 
^'  evidently  perforated  with  ball."  It 
is  inconceivably  absurd.  He  is  getting 
into  a  scrape,  and  raising  a  scandal  in 
the  little  island  of  Aldemey,  for  no- 
intelligible  motive  whatever. 

Mr  Warren  here  defends  the  con- 
duct of  his  late  client  on  the  legal 
piinciple  or  maxim,  that  no  man  is 
bonnd  to  criminate  himself.  He  stood 
there  in  a  court  of  justice  *^  virtually 
as  an  accused  party;"  the  court 
throws  its  shield  over  persons  in  such 
a  position,  cautions  them,  and  would 
protect  them  even  against  their  own 
indiscretion.  Captain  Dooglas  was 
fully  justified  in  availing  himself  of 
this  well-known  privilege — in  evading 
and  warding  off  a  question  which  he 
could  not  answer  without  supplying 
evidence  against  himself. 

Mr  Warren  will  forgive  us  if  we 
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smiled,  for  a  moment,  at  this  instance 
of  tiie  Inveterate  habits  of  the  lawyer, 
^yerpowering  the  natural  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  of  the  man.  This  legal 
argoment  is  manifestly  inapplicable, 
and  for  this  simple  reason:  in  the 
^eircnmstaaces  of  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  sufficiently  grave — no  im- 
pending charge  of  sufficient  magnitude 
-^to  induce  or  warrant,  in  any  reason- 
able man,  a  departure  from,  or  a  con- 
eealment  of  the  truth,  or  any  tamper- 
ing with  his  honour.  T/'the  evasiTe 
statement  of  Captain  Douglas  be  con- 
sidered as  tantamount  to  a  denial, 
and  t/'that  virtual  denial  be  consi- 
dered as  in  some  degree  dishonourable, 
there  can  be  no  shelter  for  him  in  this 
maxim  of  hiw,  because  the  fear  of  a 
false  accusation  of  having  accidentally 
ahot  a  bullock,  would  not  be  accepted, 
by  men  of  honour,  as  aa  excuse  or 
justification. 

If  Captain  Douglas  had  really  shot 
the  bullock,  he  would  have  been  still 
more  completely  under  the  shelter  of 
this  legal  maxim — and  his  equivoca- 
tion would  have  been  a  ten  times  more 
heinous  offence. 

As  Mr  Warren  repeats  this  argu- 
ment more  than  once,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
wherein  its  fallacy  lies.  A  person  is 
tried  before  a  court-martial,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  court  of 
lionour,  for  a  departure  from,  or  a  con- 
•eealment  of  truth,  considered  to  be 
-dishonourable  to  a  gentleman.  It  is 
BO  sufficient  answer  to  plead  the  pri- 
vilegewhichcourtsof  law  throwaround 
a  witness,  unless  you  show  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  his  case,  such  a 
privilege  could  be  taken  advantage  of 
without  any  derogation  to  his  charac- 
ter ss  a  member  of  society.  A  very 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  the 
permission  granted  by  courts  of  law  to 
the  accused  party,  or  to  a  witness,  to 
deny  or  withhold  the  truth,  maf  or 
may  nof  be  a  valid  excuse  in  the  moral 
judgment  of  society — ^may  or  may  not 
be  such  a  permission  as  it  would  be 
honourable  to  accept. 

A  man  is  tried  for  his  life  on  the 
•charge  of  murder,  or  high  treason. 
He  pleads  not  guilty.  Although  he  is 
in  fact  guilty,  the  most  honourable 
and  fastidious  portion  of  society  add 
nothing  to  their  reprobation  of  the 
accused  on  account  of  this  plea.    The 


code  of  honour  or  of  moral  o|^on, 
and  Uie  rule  of  the  court  of  Iaw»  are 
not  at  variance. 

But  nothing  is  easier  tiian  to  ima* 
gine  cases  m  which  they  would  be  at 
variance,  and  at  variance  in  all  possi- 
ble degrees,  from  slight  difference  to 
complete  opposition.  The  accused  la 
beinff  tried  on  a  iUse  accusation  for 
murder.  Titus  is  a  witness.  He  caa 
by  his  evidence  establish  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  in  giving  that  evi- 
dence he  will  reveal  his  own  guilt. 
The  court  aUows  him  to  be  silent 
where  his  answerto  thequestion  would 
criminate  himself.  And  here,  too,  the 
opinion  of  soeie^  would  probably 
coincide  with  the  rale  of  the  eonrt,^- 
yet  not  entunely;  many  would  censure 
the  witness,  many  would  excuse,  none 
would  c<nxlially  approve. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  Titus  is 
Innocent,  but,  in  givine  his  evidence, 
he  must  confess  some  fact  which  will 
excite  a  strong  suspicion  against  him- 
self.  Here  the  number  of  those  who 
would  justify  his  silence  would  great- 
ly diminish.  Suppose  now  that  the 
suspicion  which  would  be  raised 
agidnst  him,  was  of  a  slight  diaracteri 
one  which  m^ht  be  ea^y  remoived; 
suppose  that  by  his  evidence  alone 
could  the  accused  be  saved  from  tiie 
unjust  condemnation  that  hung  over 
him;  add  to  all  this,  that  the  accused 
and  innocent  party  was  the  firimd  of 
Titus,  and  had  been  his  benefactor— 
and  now  this  witness,  *'  not  bound  to 
criminate  himself,*'  has  become  tfaa 
object  of  execration  to  all  mankind. 

This  legal  maxim  b  but  one  of 
many  rules  which  courts  of  law,  or  tfaa 
le^lature,  enact  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice, — ^rules  which 
cannot  be  so  firam^  as  to  be  strictly 
consentaneous,  or  identical,  with  the 
rules  of  morality.  One  who  owes  a 
just  debt  takes  advantage  of  the  fbr- 
bearance  of  an  indulgent  creditor,  and 
pleads  the  statute  of  limitations.  The 
court  admits  the  plea,  puts  it  in  his 
mouth,  justifies  hhn  for  the  use  of  it. 
But  the  use  of  it  has  dishonoored  him 
forHfo. 

To  return  to  our  case.  Mr  Blsset, 
the  owner  of  the  bullock,  still  associat- 
ing its  death,  most  erroneously,  with 
the  firing  heard  on  the  battery,  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  paragraph  in  the 
GuenueyComdj  headed  Disa&ACBFUi. 
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atfair!  in  which  suspicion  was 
thrown  npon  Captain  Douglas  and 
Ensign  Parker,  and  which  terminated 
with  the  offer  of  *'a  bewabd  of 
'fWJCNTr  pon]!n>0,  to  be  paid  to  any 
one  giving  inlbrmation  snflEicient  to 
convict  the  party  or  parties  who  were 
Bhootiog  at  the  Frying- pan  Battery  on 
Friday  the  5th  Janoary,  between  the 
honrs  of  twelve  and  three  p.m. 

Mr  Bisset  also  laid  his  complaint 
l)efore  Major-General  Bell,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Guernsey.  That 
officer  wrote  to  Captain  Donglas,  re- 
qniring  his  explanation  of  the.  affair. 
A  great  part  of  the  letter  referred  dis- 
tinctlyto  this  pistol-Aringon  the  batteiy. 
Now  then,  the  reader  is  prepared  to 
ea^,  Captain  Douglas  will  svrdy  lay 
aside  this  needless  and  silly  piece  of 
diplomacy,  this  concealment  of  a  per- 
fectly innocent  act,  which  is  only 
strengthening  suspicion  against  him. 
If  he  conld  permit  himself  to  trifle 
with  Jndge  Oandion,  and  the  petty 
civil  oonrt  at  Aldemey,  he  will  not 
trifle  with  his  superior  officer;  he  will 
not  nm  the  risk  here  of  being  thovgfat 
to  equivocate.  Nearly  a  month  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  first  visit  of 
Constable  Renier.  Time  had  been 
fiiven  him  to  reflect:  and  Captain 
Donglas  did  reflect.  Ensign  Parker 
lets  fall  in  his  evidence  that  he  wrote 
iufo  letters  in  answer  to  this  com- 
munication,  and  pondered  some  time 
which  he  sbonkl  send,  in  the  one, 
he  frankly  avowed  having  been  firing 
with  his  pistol  on  the  battery,  whilst 
be  ntteriy  denied  the  accusation  of 
having  shot  the  bnlloek;  hi  the 
-other,  he  adhered  to   his  policy  of 


concealment,  confined  himself  to  a 
denial  of  the  main  accusation,  and 
left  all  that  part  of  the  letter  relating 
to  the  firing  on  the  battery  virtually 
unanswered.  He  pondered  which  of 
the  two  he  should  send;  but  the 
genins  of  diplomacy  prevailed, —  he 
sent  the  second  I 

Major-General  Bell,  as  might  be 
expelled,  was  not  satisfied  with  such 
a  reply.  He  instituted  a  military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  consisting  cf 
Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  Captain  Cock- 
bum,  and  Captain  Clerk,  with  in- 
structions **•  to  ascertain  whether  any 
person  or  persons,  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  were  engaged  in  firing  with 
ball,  within  or  immediately  adjoining 
Longy  Lines,  on  the  day  and  within 
the  hours  specified  in  several  of  the 
documents  laid  before  them."  It  was 
■ot  tilt  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
on  which  this  court  had  sat,  that 
Captain  Douglas  seems  to  have  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  perilous  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  compromising 
himself.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Grandiony 
stating  the  whole  and  simple  truth 
with  regard  to  this  pistol-firing ;  and 
the  next  mommg,  he  repeated  the 
same  statement  before  the  militaiy 
Court  of  Inquiry.  The  confession,  k 
seems,  came  too  late  to  save  him  fitnn 
the  consequences  of  his  unwise,  need- 
less, and  pertinacious  concealment  of 
an  act  in  itself  perfectly  innocent  It 
waa  thought  a  case  sufficiently  grave 
to  bring  before  a  court-martial* 

It  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged 
at  once,  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  screen  Captain  Donglas  from  Aa 


^  In  Jiutiee  to  Cftptun  DoaglUy  ws  must  here  state,  that  he  clearly  proved  hefore 
4he  eoort-martial,  that  he  withheld  his  statement  for  two  days  befure  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  still  under  the  impTOSsion  tiiat  it  might  be  used  to  damage  him  in  the  pro- 
«eediogi  before  the  eivil  eoart.  lliat  he  wan  justified  in  doing  so  is  shown  by  an  order 
from  the  Horse  Goards,  8d  July  1809,  expressly  acknowledging  the  "  right**  of  any 
party,  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  **  of  declining  to  answer  any  qaestion,  or  to  make  any 
statement,  which  might,  in  his  opinion^  haye  proved  prejndidal  to  him  in  the  conrsn 
ef  any  ulterior  inquiry  into  his  conduct"  On  the  28th  November  laat  also,  we  may 
remark  that  Sur  Omrles  Napier,  in  an  order  to  the  Indian  Army,  says,  in  reference  to 
-s  Court  of  Inquiry — **  If  any  person  happens  to  be  accused  of  misconduct,  he  is  called 
cm  for  his  statement  of  the  matter  in  hand,  like  any  other  person :  be  may  either 
appear  or  refuse  to  appear,  as  he  pleases,  unless  ordered  by  superior  authority;  and 
eWter  aiuwer  any  questions  put  to  him,  or  re/uts  to  answer." 

If,  in  the  face  of  these  two  orders,  an  oflicer  is  to  be  arraigned  before  a  court- 
martial  for  conduct  ^  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
haying  omitted  and  neglected  to  make  a  statement  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry"  which 
he  thought  would  injure  hims^,  we  must  say  they  are  a  snors  and  a  dehuion/nr  the 
mnwary,  and  ought  to  be  expunged  forthwith  from  the  Order-books  of  the  army. 
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degree  of  blame  which  an  impartial 
mdge  wonld  throw  upon  his  condact. 
If  the  court-martial  had  reprimanded 
Captain  Donglas,  we  shoold  have 
thought  the  penalty  sufficiently  se* 
vere,  but  neither  we,  nor  perhaps 
others,  would  have  been  disposed  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  the  sentence, 
or,  at  least,  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  case.  But,  for  this  offence,  the 
court  has  sentenced  Captain  Douglas 
to  be  cashiered/ 

This  sentence — to  enter  now  upon 
our  second  topic — is  not  only  cruelly 
serere,  it  is  illegal,  it  is  unjust.  Our 
readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are 
about  to  inyolve  them  in  the  techni- 
calities of  jurisprudence.  It  is  no 
technical  matter  we  haye  to  deal 
with,  but  broad  principles  ^f  justice. 
Mr  Warren  has,  indeed,  raised  a 
class  of  legal  objections  against  the 
verdict  of  the  court-martial,  grounded 
on  its  refusal  to  admit  certain  evi- 
dence. On  these  objections  we  shall 
not  enter.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
president  of  the  court  exercised  his 
power  in  this  matter,  in  general,  very 
discreetly.  But,  on  these  objections, 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
give  no  opinion.  We  pass  at  once  to 
what  we  deem  a  fatal  error  in  this 
verdict — an  error,  pot  of  form,  but  of 
substance;  an  error  which  constitutes 
it  to  be  an  unfust  judgment. 

Captain  Dpuglas  was  tried  upon 
the  following  charge, — **for  conduct 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman."  Of  such  conduct 
he  was  found  guilty.  Now,  the 
article  of  war  under  which  he  was 
arraigned,  and  the  only  one  under 
which  his  offence,  by  anv  fair  inter- 
pretation, could  fall,  is  the  80th,  and 
runs  thus :— *^  Any  officer  who  shall 
behave  in  a  scandcdous^  infamous 
manner^  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  a  general 
court-martial,  be  cashikiubd."  * 


The  penalty,  under  this  article,  i» 
peremptorily  that  of  cashiering.  A. 
loss  punishment  the  court  is  not  com- 
petent to  pronounce.  The  artlde 
has  for  its  express  object  the  removal 
from  the  service  of  officers  who  are 
convicted  of  scandalous  and  infamous- 
behaviour. 

''There  is  no  proYision,"  says  He 
Warren,  ''in  the  Articles  of  War,  for  the 
cognisance  of  nnofficer-like  and  ungentle- 
man-like  condact,  dirested  of  a  tendency 
to  prejndioe  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline, (so  as  to  bring  it  within  Article 
108,)  in  any  degree  less  than  that  inroW- 
ing  infamy  and  scandal.  In  the  year 
1801,  an  officer  was  charged  before  a* 
General  Conrt-martial  with  scandalous 
and  infamous  conduct,  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
The  Court  acquitted  the  prisoner  of 
'scandalous  and  infamous  behariour,' 
but  considering  his  conduct,  nerertheless, 
as '  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentlemen,'  adjudged  him  to '  be 
suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  six 
calendar  months.*  His  Majesty  King 
Greorge  III.  declared  the  adjudication  ir- 
regnUr,  and  disapproTod  the  sentence, 
'  inasmuch  as  the  Court  had  acquitted  the 
prisoner  of  the  only  imputation  which 
could  bring  the  business  as  a  charge  be- 
fore them — namely,  of  any  scandalous  and 
infamous  behariour  in  Uie  transaction.' 
In  another  case,  which  happened  in  1814, 
in  India,  an  officer  was  tried  by  General 
Court-martial,  on  the  charge  of  **  scan- 
dalous and  infamous  conduct,  unbecom^ 
ing  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,'  in  two  instances.  The  Court 
acquitted  him  of  the  first,  but  found  him 
guilty  of  the  criminal  acts  charged  in 
the  second  instance;  acquitting  him,  how- 
ever, of  *  scandalous  and  infamous  con- 
duel^  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.'  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Earl  Moira,  declared  that 
'he  regarded  the  Court  as  having  n- 
tumed  a  verdict  of  acquittal  generally, 
and  directed  the  officer  who  had  been 
oonvioted  to  return  to  his  doty.'  His 
lordship  observed  that  'the  Court,  in 
declaring  that  the  criminal  act  proved 


*  The  only  article  of  war,  beside  this,  which  could  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  to 
embrace  the  case,  is  the  108th,  which  says,  that — "All  crimes  not  capital,  and  all 
disorders  and  neglects  which  officers  and  soldiers  may  be  guilty  of,  to  ike  pr^vdice  of 
good  order  and  mUttary  diseipline,  though  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  in 
our  Articles  of  War,  shall  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  courts-martial,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  degree  of  the  oifence."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  article  applies  to 
matters  of  a  military  nature.  If  the  merely  mond  delinquency  of  which  Captain 
Douglas  is  charged  might  be  described  as  affecting  "good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline/' there  is  no  act  of  a  man's  life  that  might  not  be  designated  in  the  samft 
manner. 
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■guDBi  the  prifoner  did  not  eome  witUn 
ih9  deBoriptioii  of  *  soandalonSy  infamonsy 
and  nnboeoming  the  ohaneter  of  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman/  had  divested  itself 
<if  all  power  to  award  panishment,  except 
inasmnch  as  the  aets  might  be  considered 
to  come  under  the  aboTe  specific  defini- 
tion.' In  the  present  case,  the  Court 
eauld  not  have  acquitted  of  scandalous 
and  infamous  oondnet,  beeause  U  irof  not 
charged/* 

The  charge  quotes  a  portion  of  the 
Yeiy  words  of  the  article.  But  that 
this  portion  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  and  made  to  de- 
dgnate  a  distinct,  sabstantive  offence, 
would  be  a  monstrous  supposition. 
The  whole  stress,  the  whole  meaning 
lies  in  the  words  ^^  infamous  and  scan- 
dalous;" but  because  there  may  be 
scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
which  does  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  a  court-martial,  it  is  added  as 
a  farther  definition,  that  it  must  be 
such  misconduct  as  affects  the  charac- 
ter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.* 
The  article  of  war  intends  to  describe 
such  conduct  as  would  make  a  man 
seemdahus  and  tnfamoui  amongst  his 
feUoW'Offieers, 

Suppose  it  were  thought  fit  to  frame 
similar  rules  for  the  memcal  profession, 
and  one  of  these  declared,  ^^  That  any 
one  who  shall  behaye  in  a  scandalous 
and  infamous  manner  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  physician  and  a  gentle- 
man, shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
expelled  from  the  profession,"  would 
any  one  In  his  senses  think  It  sufficient 
to  adopt  the  last  qualifying  phrase, 
**  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  phy- 
sician and  a  gentleman,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  an  omnce  which,  under  this 
rule,  would  incur  an  expulsion  ftt>m 
the  faculty  ?  Why,  it  might  be  thought 
*^  unbecoming"  a  physician  to  break 
rude  and  silly  jests  upon  his  patients, 
(as  a  late  celebrated  character  is 
accused  of  doing,)  but  not  for  sudi 
offences,  we  presume,  would  any  one 
imagine  that  expulsion  from  the  pro- 
fession was  provided. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court-martial  are  not 
fettered  by  the  same  strict  rules  which 

E reside  over  the  record  In  a  court  of 
iw.     This  is  very  true.     It  is  suffi- 


cient if  the  offence  Is  snbstantiaUy 
Indicated.  Perhaps  It  will  be  argued 
that  these  words,  ^'  unbecoming  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,"  must  be 
taken  as  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
that  the  charee  tv€u  essentlidly  for 
scandalous  and  infomous  behaviour. 

If  so,  the  court  has  placed  itself  in 
the  following  dilemma,  from  which  we 
do  not  see  any  possibility  of  escape  :— 
Either  the  chai^  is  to  be  understood 
as  substantially  for  scandalous  and 
Infamous  conduct-— «nd,  In  that  case, 
who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the 
evidence  supports  so  heinous  an  accu- 
sation?— who  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  concealment  or  equivocation 
proved  against  Captain  Douglas  was 
that  falsehood,  that  sort  of  lie,  which 
stamps  a  man  as  scandalous  and  Infa- 
mous, and  drives  him  from  the  society 
of  gentlemen  ?  Or  (which  is  the  pldn 
common-sense  view  of  the  case)  the 
charge  is  what  it  professes  to  be-— for 
^*  unbecoming"  conduct— it  is  this 
charge  which  is  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  court-martial — 
it  is  on  this  he  is  tried,  of  this  which 
he  is  convicted ;  and  then^  aftrar  being 
found  guilty  of  this  all  but  yeniiu 
offence,  he  is  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  a  far  heavier  one — ^for  beha- 
viour which  would  make  him  scanda- 
lous and  infamous  amongst  his  brother 
officers. 

We  repeat,  this  is  no  technical  argu- 
ment— ^It  is  gross,  palpable  Injustice — 
as  palpable  injustice  as  If  a  man  were 
tried  for  manslaughter,  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  andnanged  for  murder  I 

If  we  ask  why  the  Court  awarded 
so  severe  a  sentence  as  cashiering  on 
so  trifling  an  offence,  we  shall  be  told 
that  the  Court  had  no  power  to  pass 
any  less  sentence  than  that  which  Is 
decreed  by  the  article  of  war.  We 
admit  the  reason.  But  surely  if  the 
Court  was  bound  to  inflict  the  severe 
sentence  decreed  by  the  article  of 
war,  It  was  bound  to  convict  of  the 
crime  specifled  by  that  article.  The 
court-martial  which  tried  Captain 
Douglas  was  scrupulous  in  passing  the 
right  sentence,  was  not  scrupulous  in 
determining  whether  the  crime  had 
been  committed  for  which  alone  that 
sentence  is  by  law  awarded. 


*  "  In  the  old  articles  of  war  the  language  used  was  scandalous  and  infamous  con- 
duct, tuck  cu  iff  unbecoming  the  character  of  an '  officer  and  a  gentleman.' " 
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Mr  Warren  oondndes  his  "  Letter  *' 
by  some  suggestions  for  the  reform 
of  our  military  lavr.    These  appear  to 
ns  to  be  worthy  of  oonsideratioD.  But 
legal  reforms  are  grave  and  intricate 
matters ;  we  would  not  give  a  hasty 
opinionon  them;  we  would  recommend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  our  jurists, 
and  the  whole  pamphlet  to  the  perosal 
of  onr  readers.  They  will  also  probably 
find  it  far  more  entertaining  than, 
from  onr  meagre  abstract  of  Sbe  case 
of  Captain  Douglas,  they  will  expect. 
There  is  one  subject  which  occupies  a 
considerable  space,  and  which,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  form  themost 
attractive  portion  of  the  ^*  Letter," 
to  which  we  have  made  no  allusion. 
We  refer  to  a  narrative  of  facts,  which 
show  the  hostile  attitude  in  which 
Colonel   Le   Mesurier  and  Captain 
Douglas  stood  towards  each  other. 
It  is  a  little  history  we  could  not 
possibly  abridge,  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  ns  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  intelligible  view  of  the  case. 
This  narrative  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, affording  as  it  does  a  glimpse 
into  real  life,  and  showing  us  what 
very  animated  contests  and  contro- 
versies a  few  officers  may  contrive  to 
while  away  their  time  with,  even  in 
the  dull  quiet  island  of  Aldemey.    It 
is  well  told,  with  gra)lhic  but  subdtted 
power.     Conscious  that  the  author 
of  one  of  onr  best  and  most  popular 
novels  would  be  watched  on  such  an 
occasion,  and    readily   suspected  of 
employing  his  art  as  a  consummate 
narrator,    Mr  Warren  has  abstained 
from  producing  any  startling  effecte ; 
he  has,  at  least,  nsed  no  other  than 
that  highest  art  which  conceals  art 
We  have  left  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  fresh  and  untouched, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 

In  the  account  we  have  given  of 
this  really  very  important  ease,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  mention  the 
nnmerons  points  on  which  Mr  Warren 
dwells  for  the  exculpation  of  his 
cUenL    We  have  been  compelled  to 


ooBtent  onrsdives  with  the  impressiOB 
which  the  whole  narrative,  after  care« 
fnl  and  unbiassed  perusal,  left  upon 
onr  own  minds.  We  are  utterly  un- 
able to  imagine,  for  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Douglas,  any  worse  motive 
than  what  we  have  described  as  a 
somewhat  too  diplomatic  taste,  as  a 
want  of  a  perfectly  straightforward 
manner  of  speech.  We  see  in  hia 
conduct  a  very  palpable  error  in  judg- 
ment, but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  &s: 
upon  anything  which  deserves  to  be 
characterised  as  dishonourable — any- 
thing like  such  iofamons  and  palpable 
falsehood  as  ought  to  drive  a  man 
with  disgrace  out  of  the  service. 

When  we  turn  from  the  conduct  of 
Captain   Douglas   to   the    sentence 
pasised  upon  it,  we  are  utterly  amazed 
at   its  egregious   disproportion  and 
flagrant  injustice.    There  is  an  article 
of  war  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ridding  the  service  of  scandsdona 
and  infamous  persons.    In  order  to 
bring  the  case  of  Captain  Douglaa 
under  this  article,  he  is  first  arraigned 
for  ^'  unbecoming  conduct,"  and  by  a 
very  severe  construction  found  guilty 
of  this  charge ;  and  then  these  com- 
paratively mild  and  harmless  expres- 
sions are  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
^^  scanddons  and  infamous  conduct.**^ 
Why,  if  this  be  law,  if  this  is  a  pre- 
cedent, that  article  of  war  should 
henceforth  be  read  thus, — ^^  Whoever 
is  guilty  of  unbecoming  conduct  shall 
be  cashiered."    And  what  a  terrible 
instrument  of  injustice  such  an  article 
of  war  might  be  converted  into,  it  ia 
quite  unnecessary  to  insist  upon.    If 
any  officer  should  have  made  himself 
unpopular  at  the  Horse  Gkiards,  or 
amongst  his  fellow-officers,  no  matter 
by  what  line  of  conduct,  by  being 
worse  or  better  than  the  general  and 
approved    standard — it   would   be 
strange  if  his  enemies  could  not  fasten 
upon  some  act  they  could  pronounce 
^'  unbecoming,"  and  thereupon  expel 
him  from  the  service  with  disgrace 
and  infamy. 
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X. 

A  OLOBioiJB  amphitheatre,  whose  girth 
Exceeds  three-fold  th'  horizons  of  the  north, 
Mixing  our  pleasore  in  a  goblet  wide, 
With  hard,  firm  rim  through  clear  air  far-descried ; 
Blamined  monntains,  on  whose  heavenly  slopes. 
Quick,  busy  shades  rehearse,  while  Phoebus  drops, 
Dramatic  parts  in  scenic  mysteries ; 
Par-shadowing  islands,  and  exulting  seas 
With  cities  girt,  that  catch,  till  day  is  done, 
Successive  glances  from  the  circling  sun. 
And  cast  a  snowy  gleam  across  the  blue : — 
A  gulf  that,  to  its  lakelike  softness  true, 
Beveres  the  stillness  of  the  syren's  cell. 
Yet  knows  the  ocean's  roll,  and  loves  it  well ; 
A  gulf  where  2^phyr  oft,  with  noontide  heat 
Oppressed,  descends  to  bathe  his  sacred  feet, 
And,  at  the  first  cold  touch,  at  once  reviving, 
Sinks  to  the  wings  in  joy,  before  him  driving 
A  feathery  foam  into  the  lemon  groves ; — 
Evasive,  zone-like  sands  and  secret  coves ; 
Translucent  waves  that,  heaved  with  motion  slow, 
On  fanes  submerged  a  brighter  ^eam  bestow ; 
Fair  hamlets,  streets  with  odorous  myrtles  spread. 
Bruised  by  processions  grave  with  soundless  tread. 
That  leave  (the  Duomo  entered)  (m  the  mind 
A  pomp  confused,  and  music  on  the  wind ; 
Snfooth,  mounded  banks  like  inland  coasts  and  capes, 
That  take  from  seas  extinct  their  sinuous  shapes. 
And  girdle  plains  whose  growths,  fire-fed  below. 
In  bacchanal  exuberance  burst  and  blow ; 
A  light  Olympian  and  an  air  divine — 
Naples  1  if  these  are  blessings,  they  are  thine. 

n. 
Thy  sands  we  paced  in  sunlight  and  soft  gloom ; 
From  Tasso's  birthplace  roamed  to  Yirgirs  tomb. 
Baia  I  thy  haunts  we  trod,  and  glowing  caves 
Whose  ambushed  ardours  pant  o'er  vine-decked  waves. 
Thy  cliffs  we  coasted,  loitered  in  thy  creeks, 
O  shaggy  island*  with  the  five  gray  peaks  1 
Explored  thy  grotto,  scaled  thy  fortress,  where 
Thy  dark-eyed  maids  trip  down  the  rocky  stair. 
With  glance  cast  backward,  laugh  of  playful  scorn, 
And  (£eek  camationed  with  the  lights  of  mom. 
The  hills  Lactarean  lodged  us  in  their  breast  : 
Shadowy  Sorrento  to  her  spicy  rest 
Called  us  from  far  with  gales  embalmed,  yet  pure ; 
Her  orange  brakes  we  pierced,  and  ranged  her  rifts  obscure. 
Breathless  along  Pompeii's  streets  we  strayed 
By  songless  fount,  mosaic  undecayed, 
Voluptuous  tomb,  still  forum,  painted  hall. 
Where  wreathed  Bacchantes  float  on  every  wall ; 
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Where  Ariadne,  by  the  purple  deep. 
Hears  not  those  panting  sails,  but  smiles  in  sleep ; 
Where  yet  Silenus  grasps  the  woodland  cup, 
And  buried  Pleasure  from  its  grave  looks  up. 
Lastly,  the  great  Yesuvian  steep  we  clomb ; 
Then,  Naples !  made  once  more  with  thee  our  home. 
We  leave  thee  now — but  first,  with  just  review, 
We  cast  the  account,  and  strike  the  balance  true — 
And  thus,  as  forth  we  move,  we  take  our  last  adieu. 

ui. 
From  her  whom  genius  never  yet  inspired. 
Or  virtue  raised,  or  pulse  heroic  fired  ; 
From  her  who,  in  the  grand  historic  page, 
Maintains  one  barren  blank  from  age  to  age ; 
From  her,  with  insect  life  and  insect  buz. 
Who,  evermore  unresting,  nothing  does ; 
From  her  who,  with  the  fiiture  and  the  past 
Ko  commerce  holds,  no  structure  rears  to  last : 
From  streets  where  priests  and  jesters,  side  by  side, 
Range  the  rank  markets,  and  their  gains  divide ; 
Where  faith  in  art,  and  art  in  sense  is  lost. 
And  toys  and  gewgaws  form  a  nation's  boast ; 
Where  Passion,  from  Afiection's  bond  cut  loose. 
Revels  in  orgies  of  its  own  abuse ; 
And  appetite,  from  Passion^s  portals  thrust. 
Creeps  on  its  belly  to  its  grave  of  dust ; 
Where  Vice  her  mask  disdains,  where  Fraud  is  loud. 
And  naught  but  Wisdom  dumb  and  Justice  cowed ; — 
Lastly,  m>m  her  who  planted  here  unawed, 
'Mid  heaven-topped  hills,  and  waters  bright  and  broad. 
Lacks  heart  to  gather,  and  lacks  strength  to  bear, 
From  these,  one  impulse  of  the  free  and  fur ; 
And,  girt  not  less  with  ruin,  lives  to  show 
That  worse  than  wasted  weal  is  wasted  woe, — 
We  part ;  forth  issuing  through  her  closing  gate, 
With  unreverting  faces,  not  ingrate. 
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That  great  geninses  meet,  Is  a  say-' 
ing  almost  as  ancient  as  the  twin 
rocks  that  give  a  title  to  Mr  David 
Urqnhart's  latest  literary  prodnclion. 
Bat  not  often  Is  the  same  country 
Tisited  and  described,  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  by  two  snch  dis- 
tingnlshed  persons  as  the  member  for 
Stafford  and  the  author  of  MonU" 
Christo.  For  the  honoar  of  their 
presence,  the  shores  of  Barbary  and 
Andalusia  are  indebted  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  ^^  I  did  not  visit  Morocco 
or  Spain  on  any  settled  plan.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Italy  by  sea,  and, 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, was  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
and  mysteries  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
that  I  relinquished  my  proposed  ex- 
cursion for  the  explorations  which 
are  here  recorded.*'  Thus  far  the 
Celt.  Hear  the  Gaul's  reply  to  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  when  questioned  as  to 
the  motive  of  bis  African  excursion, 
«-."!  answered,  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  ]mo?m  to  the  king  and  princes 
of  France ;  that  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  on  tolerably  bad  terms  with  the 
father,  but  the  happiness  to  stand 
pretty  well  with  the  sons ;  that  one 
of  these  sons,  of  whom  he  (the  Bev) 
had  doubtless  heard  speak,  and  who 
was  dead— M.  le  Due  a'Orl^ans— had 
more  than  once  deigned  to  call  me 
his  friend;  that  another  son,  still 
better  known  to  him  than  the  first, 
— ^M.  le  Due  de  Montpensier — had 
inherited  his  brother's  friendship  for 
me,  and  had  invited  me  to  his  wed- 
ding, which  had  jnst  taken  place  at 
Madrid ;  that,  being  at  Madrid,  I  de- 
sired to  push  on  to  Algiers,  and,  once 
at  Algiers,  I  felt  unwilling  to  quit 
Africa  without  saying  a  prayer  upon 
the  tomb  of  St  Louis,  who  was,  as  he 
surely  knew,  a  great  maro^ouf;  that 
I  was  on  my  way  to  perform  this 
daty,  when  I  heard  that  he  did  me 
the  honour  to  expect  me,  whereupon 
I  hastened  to  pay  him  my  respects." 


Such  trivial  causes  lead  to  great  re- 
sults !  To  the  Montpensier  marriage 
is  the  Bey  of  Tunis  mdebted  for  an 
interview  with  the  first  of  French 
novelists,  and  the  European  world  for 
the  narrative  of  his  African  travels. 
We  hesitated  before  associating  the 
two  books  that  form  the  theme  of  this 
article.  We  feared  to  rouse  M. 
Dumas'  indignation,  by  coupling  him 
with  an  author  whom  he,  with  his 
usual  supercilious  disesteem  of  things 
British,  will  probably  set  down  as 
un  pedant  Ecossais.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  thought  it  possible  so  grave 
and  erudite  a  person  as  Mr  Urquhart 
might  consider  his  labours  slighted, 
when  linked  with  the  playful  super- 
ficialities of  Le  Veloce ;  and  from  this 
apprehension  we  were  relieved,  only 
upon  finding  him  quote  his  French 
cotemporary's  Spanish  tour  with  an 
air  of  greater  approval  than  he  usually 
bestows  upon  the  works  of  recent 
writers  on  Spain.  For  it  is  not  the 
most  amiable  of  his  peculiarities,  that 
his  references  to  brother  travellers  are 
generally  censorious.  He  seems  to 
have  vowed  opposition  and  animosity 
to  all  who  have  rambled  and  written 
over  the  same  ground  as  himself. 
Blanco  White,  George  Borrow, 
Richard  Ford,  and  various  others  of 
less  note,  in  turn  come  in  for  correc- 
tion or  a  sneer.  The  last-named  is 
particularly  ill-treated.  ^^To  Mr 
Ford's  book,  however  disagreeable 
the  task,  I  had  intended  to  devote  a 
spedal  chapter;  but,  understanding 
that  the  two  volumes  are,  in  the 
second  edition,  reduced  to  one,  I 
must  infer  that  the  author  has  antici- 
pated my  conclusion, — ^that  the  work 
might  be  made  valuable  by  cutting 
out  the  slang,  ribaldry,  opinions,  and 
false  quotations."  ^YmlaThePiUars 
of  Hercules  reach  a  second  edition, 
dther  condensed,  or  in  its  present  dif- 
fuse form,  we  advise  its  author  to  cut 
out  this  passage,  or  at  least  to  cor- 
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rcct  its  discourtesy  and  exaggeration. 
So  harsh  and  unjust  a  verdict  drives 
us  to  the  inference  that,  owing  to 
some  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  Mr  Urqu- 
haitf 8,  ike  cMef  merits  of  the  book  he 
decries  altogether  esca^  his  per- 
ception; and  that,  whflet  dwelling 
upon  am  oecaaienal  error*-pardonAbte 
bk  a  woik  embraciiig  so  great  a  variety 
of  subject,  and  soch  a  mass  of  deta& 
•^  and  coademniag  those  opinioBS 
that  are  so  nnfortwiate  as  to  differ 
from  Ms  owb,  he  totally  overbed  the 
racy  humour,  tbe  happy  fllustratioas, 
the  f^dtoos  ezpoeition  of  Spanish 
IbiUes  and  characteristics,  the  isti- 
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hashish,  which  temporarily  transports 
its  votaries  into  paradise.  This  is  pre* 
sently  succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on 
buttered  muflSns ;  and  shortly  there- 
after we  arrive  at  &  long  essay  on 
the  early  races  of  Spain  sad  Maui« 
tanla,  which  we  take  for  granted  to 
be  exceedingly  learned  and  iBoport* 
ant,  and  which  we  are  qtute  sore  is 
awfidly  heavy  and  unintereatuigi 
Etymology  is  a  hobby  of  this  author's^ 
aad  the  portions  ef  his  work  devoted 
to  it  woiddyOf  themselves,  make  a 
ipood-sued  vobuae,  by  whose  s^iara* 
tion  the  book  would  be  greatly  list- 
ened and  advantaged.    On  the  sab- 


ante  knowledge  of  the  countiy  and    ject  of  corporal  purification  he  grows 


its  customs,  which  place  the  anther 
of  the  Hmdbo0k  and  Oaihermfft 
amongst  the  very  highest  authorities 
rB^wetiBg  modern  Spain.  Bat  we 
need  not  take  up  tin  cndgela  for 
Richard  Ford,  whose  woika  will 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  and 
whose  acnte  and  pungent  pen  is  quite 
aMe  to  dcrfbnd  his  literary  o&pring, 
diould  he  think  h  worth  his  while, 
even  against  his  present  formidable 
assailant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
disappoatnient  oi  those  persons  who 
epen  The  PiUara  of  HeraUe$  in 
expectatiott  of  finding  what  the  title 
promines — a  narrative  of  travel  in 
SpiuB  and  Mofoeco.  These  countries 
are  certainifcy  mentioned  here  aod 
there  in  the  two  bulky  octavos,  bat 


positively  ekxinent  and  impassioned ; 
andso  minute  are  his  deece^tions  of 
the  scrubbuig  and  scra^ng  proeesses, 
by  which  alone  men  become  fit  to  live^ 
that  he  very  ripfatly  deems  a  prefatory 
apology  essential.  On  this  bead  more 
anon.  We  panse,  for  a  specimen  of 
sotemn  trifliag,  at  Chapter  Nine,  Book 
the  First,  Volomethe  First.  Nominally 
an  ''  Exeaxakm  rennd  the  Straits,"  it 
ia  aetnaU^  an  essay  on  costume,  com* 
meacing  with  Spanish  petticoatSy  giv- 
ing a  passing  glance  to  the  history  and 
origin  of  lace,  asaevtmg  the  identity  of 
the  Moorish  and  Highland  garb,  and 
dosing  with  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  iaifiortance  and  moral  inflneooe  of 
a  national  dress.  The  ch^ter  opens 
with  praises  of  Cadis,  a  city  so  long 
aecBstomed  to  rhyme  with  ^^  ladies,*' 


qnite  snber^nately  to  a  variety  of    that  it  will  hardly  feel  sorprise  or  an? 
other    matters   which  had   perhap    noyanee  at  Mr  Urqnhart^a  attributing 


better  been  treated  elsewhere  than  m 
the  profossed  book  of  travels  they 
cumber  and  ov^oad.  Mr  Uninhart, 
who  has  pibimhed  voiumea  and  pam- 
phlets on  innuflaerable  sulnects,  social 
and  political,  foreign  and  domestie, 
appears  to  have  had  by  hkn  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  essays  and  disserta 
tions,  which  he  has  now  strung,  pretty 
much  at  random,  i^n  the  i^iur 
thread  of  his  Spanish-AMcaa  ramble* 
Wearisomd^  discarsive  and  de- 
sultory, he  eoDthinally  canters  off 
to  distant  regions,  aad  to  subjects 
foreign  to  his  text.  Thai  we  have  a 
chapter  on  the  invention  and  anti- 
quity of  glass :  another  concerning  the 
magnetiG  needle;  a  tiiird  aad  fourth, 
in  which  we  aa!e  taken  to  Ans^rica, 
Ceykm,  China,  and  otiier  remote 
places;  one  about  the  celebrated  drug 


its  charm  less  to  the  beanty  of  its 
buildings  than  to  the  ^^  swarm  of  wo- 
men^" with  ^^fiattering  eyes,**  and 
^'  silk  blonde  tresaea,**  covering  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral.  Fr(wt  tresses 
to  dresses  the  transition  is  easy,  aad 
he  proceeds  to  discourse  upontheman- 
tilla :  not  a  very  novel  subject  cer- 
tainly, but  one  upon  which  he,  nerer- 
thekiss,  oontrivea  to  cast  some  new 
ligiite--4ights  that  would,  we  suspect, 
n^er  daiale  and  astonish  the  amiable 
Ga^tanas,  whose  habits  and  haluli- 
meats  he  professes  to  describe.  Whilst 
st^^atismg  as  ^'  abagged  hood  "  the 
most  graceM  and  elegantdescription  of 
mantnia — that,  namely,  composed  en- 
tirdy  of  lace,  and  which  is  in&et  the 
oiriy  khid  worn  by  the  higher  classes 
of  l^anish  womeo-^  informaus  that 
•(  in  windy  weather  the  maotiUa  is 
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seemed  agaioafc  the  cheek  by  the  tip 
of  the  fim."  We  laugh  horribly  ae 
we  aommon  up,  at  this  coBjoror'ft  bid- 
ing, a  pcoceeeioa  of  maotOla-dinped 
damee  aad  dane^  trlppiiig  the  Alft- 
ueda  on  a  bceeay  day,  each  ene  of 
them  with  the  extremity  of  her  flu 
poked  into  her  dexter  jaw.  Spanish 
wemen  know  better  how  to  nee  that. 
aoliTe  little  ineftrHment  of  flirtation. 
Paaeing  ever  theie  and  other  dight 
abflBRlitieB,  we  acelFe  at  the  hair- 
dreseing  department.  Here  Mr  Ur- 
qpdutrt  ifl  at  first  rather  pnazled.  Bast 
lie  will  not  be  baffled,  and  gees  to  the 
vexy  motB  of  the  capillaries.  ^'  The 
iiair  is  dressed  in  twe  stylas.  One  i& 
caUedtforromi^  The  only  explanatiMi 
leonldget  fier  this  name  was,  tiiat 
sierra  means  monmtidny  and  that  the 
mowitaiaeers  dress  in  thia  wa(f .  Bat 
neither  does  it  seem  te  be  the  a^e 
of  the  sieixa,  nor  dees  the^  word  mt- 
r<mo  mean  aonatala:  there  is,  uh 
deed,  n<»  bwA.  word  in  Spanish." 
Whes:  sBoertaining  this  last  &ct  by 
referenee  to  his  diotionary ,  it  is  stcai^e 
that  our  trayeller  did  not  atiunble 
upon  1^  word  ^^  iSiflrrana,  snbs.  moon- 
tainaer ;  appertaining  to  menntaiae,." 
and  whieh  is,  in.  fact,  the  very  word 
applied  to  the  sliyle  of  head-dress  in 
qnesticm^  hia  ear  hamng  doubtless  mii* 
led  him  a*  to  the  0  and  a.  Thiagnides 
na  to  two  demationflL  First,  the  (me 
famished  ham  by  the  natiiFea,  that  the 
slgrle  ia  question  la  or  waa  pacticnlarly 
aflSwted  bgr  the  dweUers  m  the  Andfr- 
lottaa  sierras^  aa  it  atili  ia  by  th» 
iaonntaBieecsofCatatonl&  ^seeend 
6zplanaifi0a  may  be  fbund  in  the  fiom 
of  the  eoiBb  that  aeoempanBes  tida 
mode  of  head-dreos^  (bMt  of  whkh 
Mr  Urquhairt  makes  no  mentian,)  and 
whose  tnrveied  or  dentated  omat^ 
Jieimg  Mi  fmut  iochea  perpendiciiiariy 
fW»m  the  crowned  the  head,  nHrfhaye 
sat^Healed the  term MfiroNo,  bynsete- 
T«Aieatattd  imaginaiy  reseaMfliiGe  t» 
a  law  of  hill-topa.  B«t  sndi  hilar* 
pretetiona-aa  these  are  far  too  8iaq>le 
and  TBlgas  to  adt  Mr  Urqnihart,  wh0 
lanrea  to  Jenmey  by  ronndabeat  reada, 
aad  would  make,  ISkB  MoDkbavnay 
&  Bonan  aacrificiBg  Teasel  out  of  a 
kajl-siqn^fl  l>dle.  He  bores  and 
prosea  away  till  he  pMnreSt  qaito  to  hia 
evm  aatiBfjefiea,  tint  *  aanaoo  headK 
dreaa  omma  aeiidier  mere  nor  lesa' 
tiutt  JpiuL  iMd^dEcasw    fluA  an 


etymology  ia  byno  meanafiur^fi^hed."' 
GMainly  not,  when  compared  with 
others  aeattered  throof^  the  boolc^al- 
thongh  &9ea  thia  one  magr  bo  conttder- 
ed  rather  tire  par  Im  tkeomm:  and, 
moreoTer,  the  whole  flribric  ia  evcur- 
thrown  l^  tiie  word  proring  to  be 
atmane*  But  the  hunting  a&r  deii-*- 
TaHona  is  a  paasion-  with  Mr  Urqu-^ 
hart,  mid  leads  him  to  the  unearthing: 
of  affinities  whioh  nobody  else  would 
anspecL  We  confess  ourselves  so* 
overwhelmed  by  theflnz  of  eruditiott,. 
by  the  mnltipliotty  of  hmgnagea 
brought  to  bear,  and  by  the  extraor- 
dinary etfmena  aaatgned  to  words, 
with  which  they  luMre  noliiing  visible 
incenMneo,  that  we  rougK  onraelyea 
to  bdieve  in  Urqpihart,  and  aae  pre- 
pared to  admit,  at  hia  dictation,  the 
oid  denratiQDL  of  eneumbar  firam  Je- 
remiah King  aa  perf^tl^  vaKdv  and 
conaaBant  to  aU  reoecved  laws.  So- 
fend  ia  the  ho»NiraUa  gentleman  of 
this  grabbing  for  roota^  tfaBt;^  "^r^iiBO, 
oa&eehestoBii^lesan  a  deriTation,  he 
9Bes  OB  through  &  whtda  alphabet  of 
thenii ;  like  a<3faild  who,  haviBg*begaiL 
to  mn  down:  hifl,  is  unsJble  to  stop  till 
it  feadiea  the  plaint  ^  ^^  eKhanate  d 
by  the  road-aide.  Wa  doubt  if 
many  of  hia  readers  will  share  tiie  vn.- 
^t^  witii  winch  he  punnies  hia  dry 
andlonf^winded  inveetigaliona,  which 
would  1^  mora  ui  place  in  a  dietioBary 
of  desivatiena  than  in  a  nairatFreof 
Irav^ 

Our  intention,  in  bringing  Messra 
Dnmaa  and  Ur^ifeart  into  juxte- 
pomtioB,  IB  by  no  flBeaos  tocempare 
them,  or  to  ezalt  Either  at  tiie  espenae 
of  the  other.  Their  booka  flarm  the 
atreogest  poaaible  eentraat*  Jsk  one 
reapect  ooiy  do  ther  agcee-*in  a  pro>- 
pansiiy  to  ramble  from  their  sutject. 
We  hanre  hinted  at  the  crotohets  that 
lead  the  HigUander  from  his  track; 
tha  FrenduBan  strays  in  qoest  of  the 
dramatic  and  romantic,  and  la  be-. 
goBed  by  hia  prodf gioua  Tanity  into 
the  meet  dheatingly  egotiaticnl  d^ 
taila»  The  one  is  an  eccentaie  dog- 
matist, fhn  of  crotohets,  but  unobtrtf* 
sire  of  hia  indlTiduality;  the  other 
never  loaea  right  of  himself,  nor  will 
svflhrhiareadertodoso.  Helsidwaya 
in  the  Ibreground  of  the  picture,  l&e 
chief  dharaoter  on  the  canvass,  the 
hero  of  hia  own  comedy ;  or,  if  for  a 
flWMOPt  he  retires  from  the  foot- 
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lamps,  it  is  that  their  light  may  shine 
upon  his  son  and  heir,  Alexander  the 
younger,  a  gtwid  garqon  bhnd^  and 
one  of  the  half-score  artists  and 
literati  who  compose  the  snlte  of  the 
illastrioos  Monte-Christo.  When  the 
trayellers  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  Novem- 
ber 1846,  Mr  Damas  junior  was 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  missing. 
Fascinated  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
Cordovan  maiden,  he  had  given  his 
friends  the  slip.  Although  somewhat 
uneasy,  his  father  contented  himself 
with  detaching  one  of  his  staff  in 
quest  of  the  truant,  and  went  on 
board  the  war-steamer  Y^loce,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that,  about  three  vears  ago,  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
in  the  French  Chamber,  when  some 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  fact  of 
M.  Dumas  bein^  intrusted  with  a 

government  mission.  This  seems  to 
ave  annoyed  the  distinguished 
dramatist,  who  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  subject,  gives  a  copy -of  his  pass- 
port and  of  certain  official  letters ;  and 
upbraids  M.  Guizot,  whom  he  at  last, 
however,  magnanimously  forgives, 
declaring  he  has  forgotten  his  name. 
He  then  protests  against  the  envy 
of  which  his  eminent  position  has 
rendered  him  the  object,  and  con- 
cludes his  remarks,  made  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  and  chastened  indignation, 
with  the  following  striking  passage : — 
^^The  steamer  thus  placed  at  my 
disposal  has  made  me  more  enemies 
than  AnUmy  and  3/oiito-C%mto,  which 
is  saying  not  a  little.  It  was  in  1828 
or  1824,  I  believe,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  being  then  in  bad  health,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  a  voyase  to 
Italy.  The  English  admiralty  placed 
its  finest  firigate  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author  of  Ivanhoe;  and  England  ap- 
plauded, and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament applauded,  and  tiie  very 
newspapers  clapped  their  hands  i^- 
provingly.  And  it  was  well  done; 
for,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  the 
flag  with  the  three  leopards  was 
saluted  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Were  those 
acclamations  for  the  flag,  or  for  the 
man  of  genius  it  sheltered?  for  the 
unknown  captain  of  the  frigate,  whose 


name  I  never  heard,  or  for  Sur  Walter 
Scott?  True,  I  may  be  told  that  I 
am  not  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  to  this 
I  repl^,  that  it  is  the  great  misfortune 
of  livmg  men  in  France  not  to  know 
what  they  are,  so  long  as  they  are 
living." 

How  very  good  is  this  quiet  asser- 
tion of  merit  and  anticipation  of  post- 
humous appredation  by  an  ungrateful 
country.  '^The  steamer,'*  continues 
the  possible  future  rival  of  Scott, 
"  was  granted  me — ^be  it  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  or  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
Government  consented  to  expend  for 
me  some  sixteen  thousand  francs* 
worth  of  coal.  It  is  right  the  world 
should  know  that  this  voyage,  which 
caused  such  an  outciy,  cost  the 
Government  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
Just  half  what  it  cost  me  I"  A  paltry 
eight  hundred  napoleons  I  Can 
France  regret  it,  when  applied  to  the 
service  of  her  brightest  literary  orna- 
ment ?  Let  her  read  the  Veloce^  and 
take  shame  for  her  shabbiness. 
Astride  upon  his  fiery  charger,  the 
giant  commenced  his  cruise.  Need 
we  say  that  all  eyes  were  upon  him 
as  he  boarded  the  steamer,  and  that 
he  took  b^  assault  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  ship's  company,  whom  he 
seized  an  early  opportunity  to  con- 
vince that  his  skill  was  as  great  with 
the  fowling-piece  as  with  the  pen. 
^^The  y^loce  was  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  sea-fowl ;  on  approaching  the 
vessel,  desirous  to  give  our  fhture 
companions  a  specimen  of  my  dex- 
teriQr,  I  fired  my  two  barrels  at  a 
brace  of  gulls,  both  of  which  fell. 
The  yawl  pulled  to  pick  them  up ;  and, 
after  this  brilliant  feat,  we  proceeded 
triumphantly  to  the  steamer."  This 
is  the  first  and  least  considerable  of  a 
series  of  '^  brilliant  feats  "  of  the 
same  kind,  recorded  by  M.  Dumas  of 
himself  in  the  pages  of  Le  Veloce, 
At  Tangiers,  his  firat  landing-place  in 
Afiica,  he  goes  out  shooting,  and 
encounters  an  Arab,  the  first  he  has 
seen.  This  meeting  furnishes  a  chap- 
ter—a sort  of  parody  of  scenes  in 
Scott  and  Cooper,  the  parts  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Leatherstocking  by  Mr 
Alexandre  Dumas.  He  has  just  shot 
a  small  bird,  when  the  Arab  appears 
and  doubts  his  having  killed  it  on  the 
wing.  A  trial  of  skill  ensues  betvf  een 
the  Parisian  and  the  Bedouin,  tho> 
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former  promlfling  the  latter,  who  is 
unwilling  to  waste  his  powder,  six 
charges  for  eveiy  one  he  fires  away. 
The  Arab  fires  at  a  plover  and  misses. 
M.  Damas  brings  down  a  snipe.  The 
Arab  smiles. 

(( » The  Frenchman  shoots  well,*  he 
«aid ;  ^  bat  a  trae  honter  uses  not  shot, 
but  a  balL'  The  janissary  translated 
his  words  to  me. 

'' '  rns  trae'  I  repUed;  '  teU  him  I 
<}aite  agree  with  him,  aod  that,  if  he 
will  fix  npon  a  mark,  I  engage  to  do 
what  he  aoes.' 

*'^The  Frenchman  owes  me  six 
x^arges  of  powder,'  qnoth  the  Arab. 

''  ^  Trae  again,'  I  repUed;  '  let  the 
Arab  hold  ont  his  hand.'  He  held 
it  ont,  and  I  emptied  into  it  about  a 
third  of  the  contents  of  my  flask.  He 
prodaoed  his  hora,  and  poured  in  the 
powder  to  the  veiy  last  grain.  This 
■done,  he  would  evidently  have  been 
weU-pleased  to  depart;  but  that  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  Giraud  and 
Boulanger,  who  had  not  yet  finished 
their  sketches.  Accordingly,  at  the 
first  movement  he  made, 

" '  Bemind  your  countiymao,'  said 
I  to  £1-Arbi-Bemat,  '  that  we  have 
each  of  us  to  send  a  bullet  somewhere, 
whithersoever  he  pleases.' 

''' Yes,' said  the  Arab.  He  looked 
About  and  found  a  stick,  which  he 
picked  up,  and  then  again  set  himself 
to  seek  for  something.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  letter  from  one  of  mv 
nephews,  employed  on  His  Majesty's 
private  domain:  this  letter  reposed 
peaceably  in  its  square  envelope, 
adorned  with  a  red  seal ;  I  give  it  to 
the  Arab,  suspecting  he  was  lookiog 
for  it,  or  for  somethmg  like  it.  The 
letter  was  the  very  thing  for  a  target. 
The  Arab  understood  at  once;  he 
split  the  end  of  the  stick  with  his 
knife,  stuck  in  the  letter,  planted  the 
atick  in  the  sand,  and  returned  to  us, 
countmg  twenty-five  paces.  Then  he 
loaded  his  gun.  I  had  a  double-bar- 
jelled  rifle,  ready  loaded;  an  excel- 
lent weapon,  made  by  Devisme:  in 
each  of  its  barrels  was  one  of  those 
pointed  bullets  with  which  one  kills  a 
man  at  fifteen  hundred  metres,  (an 
English  mile;  well  done,  M.  Dumas!) 
I  took  it  from  Paul,  its  usual  bearer, 
and  I  waited. 

*|  The  Arab  took  aim  with  a  care 
ifhich   showed   the  importance    he 


attached  to  not  beine  vanquished  a 
second  time.  He  fired,  and  his  bullet 
carried  off  a  comer  of  the  envelope. 
Masters  of  themselves  as  Arabs  gener- 
ally are,  ours  could  not  restrain  a  cry 
of  joy  as  he  pointed  to  the  rent  in  the 
paper.  I  made  sign  that  I  saw  it 
perfectly  well  He  addressed  to  me 
a  few  animated  words. 

"  ^  He  says  it  is  your  turn,'  inter- 
preted the  janissary. 

'' '  Certainly,'  I  replied;  '  but  teU 
him  that  in  France  we  do  not  fire  at 
so  short  a  distance.'  I  measured  fifty 
paces.  He  watched  me  with  astonish- 
ment. ^  Now,'  said  I, '  tell  him  that, 
with  the  first  shot,  I  will  hit  the  target 
nearer  the  centre  than  he  has  done; 
and  with  the  second  I  will  cut  the 
stick  that  sustains  it' 

"  In  my  turn  I  took  a  careful  aim ; 
I  had  not  come  to  Africa  to  leave  a 
wrong  prospectus;  and,  having  de- 
clared my  game,  I  was  bound  to  play 
it  well.  The  first  ball  sped,  and  broke 
the  seal.  The  second  followed  almost 
immediately,  and  cut  the  stick.  The 
Arab  threw  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  widked  awav,  without  clauning 
the  six  charges  of  powder  he  was  en- 
titled to.  It  was  evident  he  felt 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  in- 
feriority, and  that,  at  that  moment, 
he  doubted  of  everything,  even  of  the 
Prophet.  He  followed  the  circular 
road  along  the  beach,  leading  to  Tan- 
giers,  and  reached  the  town,  I  am  cer- 
tain, without  having  once  tmmed  his 
head.  Two  or  three  Arabs,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  had  crossed  the  Oued, 
and  who  had  witnessc^/the  trial  of 
skill,  departed  as  silently,  and  almost 
in  as  great  consternittiou,  ts  their 
countryman.  All  Morocco  was  humi- 
liated in  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tive." 

Mr  Urquhart  and  Mr  Dumas  each 
made  some  stay  at  Tangiers,  but,  as 
will  easily  be  understood,  they  em- 
ployed their  time  very  differently,  and 
have  scarcely  an  idea  in  common  on 
the  subject.  The  one  talks  politics, 
dissects  languages  and  makes  anti- 
quarian investigations ;  the  other,  after 
the  shooting  match  above  detailed, 
and  some  rather  high-flown  attempts 
at  description  of  scenery,  goes  fishing 
and  boar- hunting,  attends  a  Jewish 
wedding,  and  purchases  half  the  stock 
in  trade  of  David  Azencot,  an  honest 
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IsnelUe,  and  a  wealthf  doaler  in 
jBalJores,  ttunons  Boarfs,  lamps,  dii- 
•boulos,  and  a  ftonaand  and  one  other 
•MoOTiah  ^»rio6iti0B.  The  Soat  is  4h 
dacftic  and  doll ;  tlra  Fienofamaa  frm»- 
lons,  but  anniflnng.  Of  eaime  tliey 
l>otfh  Tkit  Gibraltar,  and  devole  a 
chapter  to  that  remarkalble  fortraaa; 
and  here  we  most  say  that  M.  Damae 
-canies  it  hollow,  as  far  as  pleasant 
tone  and  good  taste  ^.  As  is  cos- 
iomary  witli  him,  (he  is  flippant  and 
^ed-^umonrediyimperfiDeiit-;  but  he 
uiows  himself  gratefdl  for  ahospitaUe 
Tooeption,  and  does  not  rake  up  «ld 
4Stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dfiod.  (He  begins  with  the  notable 
diseevery  l^at  GibraHar  has  a  foggy 
atmosphere.  The  Englbh,  he  says, 
being  used  to  a  fog  in  their  own  ooon- 
itiy,  baffle  mannfiictared  one,  by  the 
lielp  of  «ea-cofd,  npen  i^e  coast  of 
^paia.  The  Engflish,  he  affirms, 
Btrinre  against  and  yanqni^  naitfOi^ 
Iberself.  "  They  have  produced  dah- 
lias that  smell  Iflce  pinios,  dMrries 
withoat  atones,  goosc^ernes  without 
grains,  and  the^  ave  now  reaiiiig  oxen 
•widhoiit  legs.  Behold,  for  instaaoe, 
those  of  the  comty  of  Dnham ;  they 
3iave  bat  one  joint,  and  walk  almost 
upon  their  belly.  Soon  they  will  hare 
no  joints  at  all,  and  will  walk  qnite 
upon  l^eir  belly.  Thns  it  is  with  the 
fog.  There  was  no  fog  at  Crlbraltar 
before  it  belonged  to 'fte  English;  bat 
the  English  were  accnstomed  to  ft»g, 
they  missed  it,  and  they  made  it.  .  . 
On  entering  Gibraltar,  I  felt  that  I 
qnitted  Spain.  Tangiers,  whidh  we 
bad  jnst  left,  was  mnch  more  -Spaniirti 
tiian  Gibraltar.  Hardly  had  we 
passed  the  gate,  when  we  were  trans- 
ported into  England.  No  more 
pointed  pavements,  no  more  latticed 
houses  and  green  jalousies^  no  more 
of  those  charming  patios^  with  marble 
fbontains  in  the  midst  of  the  shops : 
but  clothiers,  cntlers,  armourers,  hotels 
with  the  anns  of  Great  Britain,  flag- 
ged footpaths,  fahr  wOmen,  red  officers, 
and  EogHsh  horses.  Tom  Thumb 
had  lent  us  his  boots,  mtd  each  step 
we  had  taken  from  the  deck  of  tbe 
V6loce  had  carried  us  seven  leagues. 
We  entered  a  restamrtnt.  We  ate 
raw  beefsteaks,  sandwiches,  butter, 
moistening  them  with  ale  and  porter ; 
but  when,  af^er  breakfast,  we  asked 
for  a  glass   of  Malaga,  they  were 
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obftigad  ta  aeni  lout  for  it.  Oa  ite 
xrther  kand,  the  tea  was  isreproaoh- 
able.*'  Uis  is  a  Tecy  fiur  skit  «n  Uie 
.EagUshman's  W)it  of  oarrying  fans 
ooantry'B  asagea  into  cliniaites  for 
which  they  are  totally  oMdapted. 
Although  feeling,  aoocraing  to  his 
own  aocoimrt,  far  ^fion  «t  Us  ease  in 
this  Bntish  aailitaiy  edony,  of  whose 
warlike  aspect  and  regakttioiie  be 
sketches  a  ludfenms  enicatnre,  M. 
Dumas  wonld  act  leave  it  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  mymmor-;  and, 
lest  the  anonymous  lady  to  whom  his 
African  letters  aie  addressoi  should 
be  nname  to  aomprehend  tins  lu- 
nsual  (?)  desire  on  lus  part  to  make 
the  acquaiAtanee  of  those  in  high 
places,  he  begmles  tbe  time,  titt  the 
governor  retams  tnm  hk  nde,  by 
telling  the  atoiy  of  Lav«leCte.  Kb 
matter  that  it  has  been  prst^  often 
toM ;  related  h  la  Dumas,  that  is  to 
say,  wkh  a-snperabmidasoeof  detafl. 
It  covers  a  few  pages,  and  explainB 
his  wish  for  an  interview  with  the 
English  general.  ^'  Sk  Robert:  Wil- 
son, a  magnifioest  etd  man,  sixtynsiK 
or  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  who  still 
breaks  his  own  hones,  aid  ndesten 
leagues  every  day,  gave  meadnam- 
ing  reception.  I  was  so  unpmdeDt  as 
to  express  ny  adaiimtion  of  some 
Moorish  pottery-wares  ^xpm  his  nde- 
boaiti,  and  I  foand  them  in  my  cabin 
on  returning  to  the  Y^loce.  If  any* 
thing  coald  han'^  indaced  me  to  remain 
naother  day  «t  Gibrsltar,  it  would 
bsve  been  die  pressing  invitation  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  was  kind  enongb  to 
give  me.  Impi^ssed  with  a  Bvct^ 
flentlment  of  admiration,  I  left  this 
noble  and  loy^l-hearted  man.  May 
•God  grant  long  and  happy  days  to 
bim,  to  whom  another  man  was  in- 
debted for  long  days  of  hi^tpiness.**^ 
AH  his  admiration  of  Lavalette^ 
saviour  was  insufficient  to  detain  bim 
in  Gibraltar,  which  he  declares  him- 
self  to  bave  quitted  with  as  strong  a 
sensation  of  relief  as  Kapoleon's  ex- 
flude-de-camp  can  have  Mt  when, 
thanks  to  Sfa-  Robert  Wilson%  chiv- 
alry, he  safely  set  foot  across  FranccTs 
frontier.  French  and  Engliiih  are 
now  well  used  to  each  other's  jocular 
sarcasm,  and  are  never-  the  worse 
friends  for  it,  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  to  remain  in  amity.  There 
is  no  venom  in  M.  Bumas*  playful 
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sadre,  wkich  oae  glances  over  idth  a 
smile,  qiittnig  it  with  regret  for  tke 
GToakiags  of  ICr  Urqnbart  ThlB 
geDtieman  iias  some  Tery  pecaliar 
notions  req[>ectiBg  Gibraltar,  whose 
restoratioii  to  Spain  be  strongly  advo- 
cates, and  to  wliose  reteotiOQ  by  Groat 
Britain  be  ascribes  a  frightfal  caS^ogne 
of  evils,  mdading  sandiy  Earopean 
wars,  fifty-five  millions  sterling  vaipro- 
Stably  sank,  and  tke  imdying  hatred 
of  Spain  towarAs  this  conntry—biing- 
U3g  no  less  a  witness  t^an  Napofeea 
to  the  truth  of  tUs  last  assertion. 
The  fifty-five  millions  are  ^^siggested 
as  a  rough  gness  "  at  the  aeteml  out- 
lay; and  besides  t^en,  we  are  assnred, 
hsadreds  ef  millions  have  been  spent 
on  wars  entailed  hy  onr  possession  ef 
Gibraltar.  All  Ak  is  too  vaguely 
pat,  serioQslylo  chaUenge  argwnent 
or  refiitation ;  and  as  to  the  ^^midy- 
faig  hatred,"  why,  the  anti-EBgiisfa 
pwty  in  Spain  may  occasioaatty  blas- 
ter aboat  the  hole  in  the  national 
honour,  and  so  forth ;  l>at  the  great 
majori^  of  the  nation  never  bestow  a 
thought  upon  tiie  matter,  and  the 
smoggting  portion  of  the  community 
— no  nmDflnential  dass— £nd  Gibral- 
tar exceedingly  convenient  te  their 
oontratNind  traffic.  Bnt  Mr  Urqu- 
hart's  statements  on  this  head  are 
very  loose,  and  some  of  them  very 
fallacious ;  and  he  attains  the  dimax 
of  absordity  and  misrepresentation 
when  he  says,  that  *^  the  fiscal  regn- 
latiom  of  Spain,  which  snstain  tills 
(contraband)  traffic,  would  long  mnoe 
have  fallen  bat  lor  its  (Gibraltar's) 
retention  by  England.  We  there- 
fore lose  the  legitaowte  trade  of  all 
Spain,  for  tkesmnggliagpDafits  (which 
IP  to  the  Spaniards)  at  this  poit.** 
The  soit  of  jingle  of  piansibffity  in 
these  sentences  will  impose  only  upon 
persons  profoundly  ignonmt  of  the 
subject.  The  assertion  is  made  in  the 
teeth  of  notorious  fiusts,  and  is  opposed 
alike  to  truth  and  to  common  sense. 
The  more  difficnlt,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  smuggling  could  be  render- 
ed, the  less  would  l^  its  injorions  ef- 
fect on  the  Spanish  revenue,  and  the 
less  likely  woidd  be  a  reduction  of 
duties.  The  snraggling  facilities  af- 
fiEMnded  by  Gibraltar,  by  the  Portngnese 
frontier  and  the  Pjrrenean  line,  (Mr 
.Urquhart,  it  has  been  seen,  wholly 
ignores  the  two  latter  channels,  and 
lays  the  high-duty  system  entirely  at 


tfaedoorof  GihraltBr,)havie,  bylimitmg 
tiiscnstom-housereoelptstothenierest 
trifle,  contributed,  more  than  any 
otiier  cause,  to  fix  the  attention  of  tim 
Spanish  ^vemment  on  tiie  advantana 
to  be  derived  from  reductions  in  tkSbr 
monstrous  tariff— redactions  which  the 
last  four  months  have  beheld  carried 
not,  althonghas  yet  bat  to  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  ezjbent.  This  subject, 
himever,  has  of  late  been  so  faUy  dis- 
cussed in  our  pages  that  we  sliall  not 
here  pnrsne  it  further,  particnlariy  as 
it  is  evident  tiiat  Mr  Urqnhart  has 
still  to  beccmie  acquainted  with  its 
rudiments.  It  were  more  amusing, 
aithongfa  scaicely  more  profitd)le,  to 
dwell  upon  a  subseqoent  chapter, 
where,  reverting  to  Gibraltar,  the 
henonrable  gentleman  tilts  at  its  late 
governor,  imd  raiaes  the  Hnfwian 
Snghear--a  gohiin  whidi  he  would 
donbtless  always  manage  to  evoke,  m 
whatsoever  part  of  &e  world  he 
chanced  to  find  himself  In  por- 
tentous italios  he  tells  ns  as  how 
*^a  Rnsaian  etean-veseel  of  war 
was  admitted  to  the  quay  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels  to  ^et  cbaJ,  which  wm 
furnished  her  from  the  royal  stores, 
while  fVendi  men-of-war  were  allowr- 
ed  no  each  indaigenoe ;  on  departing 
she  Mff  aaiited  Ay  tfte  farireM  wilh 
teien^^Hoae  fumi  This  I  witaessed 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  my 
own  ears.  The  assembled  crowd  said, 
'fb^m'— 'heismad.'"  Is  Mr  Ur- 
qnhart certain  to  iriiom  the  crowd% 
exclanmtionreienred?  His  pet  crotchet 
is  by  this  tiaae  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised; and  even  ys  best  firiends,  and  a 
few  partial  admirers,  cannot  choose 
hot  smile  at  the  tenacity  of  his  mono- 
mania, and  at  the  moonshine  iUumlna* 
tien  he  throws  upon  Snssian  designs 
and  their  British  abettors.  Truly  he 
is  a  dead  hand  at  a  mare's  nest.  Witii 
a  shuttle  of  coals  and  a  blank  cart- 
ridge, he  would  build  up  a  powder- 
plot,  and  talks  darkly  and  ominonsiy 
abont  ^'  the  system  of  government  (in 
England)  by  secresy  and  intrigue.'' 
We  do  think,  however,  he  would  have 
done  mora  graoefoUy  to  let  Sir  Bobert 
Wilson  alone.  ^*  Since  the  above  was 
written,"  he  says,  **  Sir  Bobert  Wilson 
has  disappeared  from  tiie  scene.  I  do 
not  on  that  acconnt  suppress  what  I 
have  written,  as  I  have  not  brought 
any  charge  against  him."  No  new 
charge;  buthehasrevived and  dragged 
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forth  an  old  one,  welliiigh  fogotten  un- 
der the  moss  of  years  and  the  laurels 
of  the  departed  veteran.  It  is  no 
generous  hand  that  will  approach, 
otherwise  than  kindly  and  with  reve- 
rence, the  memory  of  the  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  Peninsula,  the  brave  de- 
fender of  Portugal,  the  stout  fighter 
by  Dresden,  of  whom  it  has  so  truly 
been  said,  that  ^^he  ever  was  fore- 
most where  danger  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered or  glory  won."* 

Totally  dissimilar  in  character  as 
are  the  two  works  under  examination, 
the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  yet  astonishingly  easy. 
Thus  Mr  Urquhart's  Muscovite  night- 
mare leads  us,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible,  to  a  tale  of  a  cotton 
nightcap,  related  by  his  witty  contem- 
poraiy.  At  Tunis,  M.  Dumas  was 
quite  confounded  by  the  prevalence  of 
this  unpoetical  but  comfortable  head- 
dress, which  he  constantly  met  with 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays. 
Puzzled  at  its  naturalisation  in  a  clime 
80  remote  from  its  native  country,  (an 
honour  which  he  claims  for  France,) 
and  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  he  Instituted  inquiries,  and  re- 
ceived for  explanation  an  anecdote, 
which  we  shall  here  transcribe,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  in  his  own  phraseology. 
We  feel  that  we  neglect  Mr  Urquhart, 
and  ought  by  right  to  give  precedence 
of  extract  to  his  muffin-investigation; 
but  really  the  nightcap  story  is  much 
more  amusing,  and  quite  as  import- 
ant, although  it  may  possibly  owe 
more  to  its  narratbr^s  imagination. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  according 
to  M.  Dumas,  under  the  reign  of  a 
former  Bey,  a  ship  bound  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Gibraltar,  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  nightcaps,  was  driven  by  a  gale 
into  Tunis  roads.  At  that  period  a  duty 
was  levied  on  vessels  availing  them- 
selves of  the  port  of  Tunis ;  and  this 
duty,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the 
Baiamarsa,  or  captain  of  the  port,  was 
very  arbitrary.  The  Marseilles  cap- 
tain was  naturally  subjected  to  this 
impost ;  still  more  naturally  the  Raia- 
marsa  fixed  it  at  an  exorbitant  sum. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative 
but  to  pay :  the  unlucky  speculator  in 
nightcaps  lay  beneath  the  paw  of  the 
lion.    With  the  loss  of  part  of  his 


skin,  he  slipped  between  the  beast's 
claws,  and  ran  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bey.  The  Bey  hearkened 
to  the  complaint  of  the  Giaour.  When 
he  had  heard  it,  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  amount  of  extortion 
had  been  rightly  stated  by  its  victim, 
he  said : — 

^^  Do  you  desire  Turkish  justice  or 
French  justice  ?  " 

After  long  reflection,  the  MarseUlese, 
with  a  confidence  that  did  honour  to  the 
legislation  of  his  native  land,  replied: 

"French  justice." 

"'Tis  good,"  replied  the  Bey;  "re- 
turn to  thy  ship  and  wait." 

The  seaman  kissed  his  highnesses 
papooshes,  returned  to  his  ship,  and 
waited.  He  waited  one  month,  two 
months,  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  finding  the  time 
rather  long,  he  went  ashore,  and 
watched  for  the  Bey  to  pass  by.  The 
Bey  appeared:  the  captain  threw 
himself  at  his  feet. 

"Highness,"  said  he,  "you  have 
forgotten  me?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Bey ; 
"  you  are  the  captain  of  the  French 
ship  who  complained  to  me  of  the 
Raia-marsa?" 

"  And  to  whom  you  promised  jus- 
tice ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  French  justice." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  of  what  do  you  now  com- 
plain?" 

"  Of  having  waited  three  months 
for  it." 

"  Listen,"  sdd  the  Bey.  "  Three 
years  ago  your  consul  treated  me  with 
disrespect ;  I  complained  to  your  king, 
claiming  justice  at  his  hands,  and 
three  years  have  I  waited  for  it:  come 
back  in  three  years,  and  we  will  see." 

"The  deuce!"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain, who  began  to  understand ;  "  and 
is  there  no  means  of  abridging  the 
delay,  your  highness  ?  " 

"  You  asked  for  French  justice." 

"  But  if  I  had  asked  for  Turkish 
justice?" 

"  That  were  difierent :  it  had  been 
done  you  on  the  instant." 

"  Is  it  too  late  to  change  my  mind  ?  " 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  wisely." 

"  Turkish  justice  then,  highness — 
grant  me  Turkish  justice ! " 
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**  Tis  good.  Follow  me." 
.  The  captain  kiased  the  Bey's  pa- 
pooehes,  and  followed  him  to  his 
palace.  Arrived  there :  *^  How  much 
did  the  Rala-marsa  exact  from  yoa  ?" 
inquired  the  Bey. 

'^  Fifteen  hundred  frante." 

*^And  yon  coDsider  that  sam  too 
large?" 

^^  Highness,  such  is  my  humble 
opinion." 

^^  Too  large  by  how  much  ?  " 

"  By  at  least  two-thirds." 

'^*11sjust;  here  are  fifteen  hundred 
piastres,  making  exactly  a  thousand 
francs." 

"  Highness,"  said  the  captain,  '^  you 
are  the  balance  of  divine  justice," 
and  he  kissed  the  papooshes  of  the 
Bey,  and  was  about  to  depart.  The 
Bey  stopped  him. 

**  Have  yon  no  other  claim  to  pre- 
fer?" he  said. 

^^  One  I  certainly  have,  highness, 
but  I  dare  not." 

^'  Dare,  and  speak." 

^^It  seems  to  me  that  I  deserve 
compensation  for  the  time  I  have  lost, 
whilst  awaiting  the  memorable  deci- 
sion your  highness  has  just  pro- 
nounced." 
.    "Tisjust." 

'*The  rather,"  continued  the  cap- 
tain, emboldened  by  the  Bey's  appro- 
bation, "  that  I  was  expected  at  Gib- 
raltar in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
which  is  now  over,  and  the  favourable 
season  for  the  sale  of  my  cargo  is 
past." 

'*  And  of  what  does  thy  cargo  con- 
sist?" demanded  the  Bey. 

^^  Highness,  of  cotton  nightcaps." 

^^  What  are  cotton  nightcaps?" 

The  captain  took  from  his  pocket 
a  specimen  of  his  goods,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Bey. 

*^  For  what  purpose  is  this  utensil?" 
said  the  latter. 

^^  To  cover  the  head,"  replied  the 
captain.  And  joining  example  to 
precept,  he  put  on  the  nightcap. 

"It  is  very  ugly,"  quoth  the  Bey. 

"But  very  comfortable,"  retorted 
the  captain. 

"  And  you  say  that  my  delay  to  do 
you  justice  has  occasioned  you  a  loss?" 

"  Of  ten  thousand  francs,  at  least, 
lu^ness." 

The  Bey  called  his  secretary.  The 
secretaiy  entered,  crossed  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  bowed  to  the 


ground.  Then  he  took  his  pen,  and 
the  Bey  dictated  to  him  a  few  lines, 
which,  being  in  Arabic,  were  totally 
unintedligible  to, the  captain.  When 
the  secretaiy  had  done  writing: 
"  Tis  good,"  said  the  Bey ;  "  let  this 
decree  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
city."  Again  the  secretary  crossed 
his  hands  upon  bis  breast,  bent  him- 
self to  the  earth,  and  departed. 

"  Craving  your  highness's  pardon," 
said  the  captain,  "  mav  I  venture  to 
inquire  the  substance  of  that  decree?" 

"  Certainly ;  it  is  an  order  to  all  the 
Jews  in  Tunis  to  cover  their  heads, 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  this 
time,  with  a  cotton  nightcap,  under 
penalty  of  decapitation." 

"  Ah !  iron  de  Pair  I "  exclaimed  the 
Marseillese ;  "  I  understand." 

"  Then  if  you  understand,  return  to 
your  ship,  and  make  the  best  profit 
you  can  of  your  goods;  you  will 
soon  have  customers."  The  captain 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Bey, 
kissed  his  papooshes  and  rotumed  to 
his  ship.  Meanwhile,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  in  all  the  streets  of  Tunis, 
the  following  proclamation  was  made. 

"  Praises  to  Allah,  the  universal,  to 
whom  all  things  rotum  I 

"  The  sla^e  of  Allah  riorified,  who 
Implores  his  pardon  and  absolution, 
the  MouchurSidi-Hassein- Pacha,  Bey 
of  Tunis: 

"Forbids  every  Jew,  Israelite,  or 
^azarone,  to  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Tunis  without  a  cotton  nightcap  upon 
his  accursed  and  infidel  head. 

"  This,  under  pain  of  decapitation. 

"  Giving  to  the  unbelievers  twenty- 
four  hours  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  said  covenng. 

"  To  this  order  all  obedience  is  due. 

"  Written  under  date  of  the  20th 

April,  in  the  year  1243  of  the  Hegira. 

(SignedO        ''  Sidi  Husskik.'  * 

You  may  fancy  the  sensation  ex- 
cited in  Tunis  by  such  a  proclamation 
as  this.  The  twenty-five  thousand 
Jews  who  compose  the  Israelite  popu- 
lation of  the  dty  looked  aghast,  and 
asked  each  other  what  was  this  eighth 
plague  which  thus  descended  upon 
the  people  chosen  of  the  Lord.  The 
most  learned  Rabbis  were  appealed  to, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  a  dear  notion 
of  what  acotton  nightcap  was.  Atlas#a 
Gowmi—it  is  thus  the  Leghorn  Jews 
are  named— remembered  to  have  once 
seen  the  crew  of  a  Norman  ship  enter 
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that  pott'with  (3m  bead-dress  in  qnes- 
ticm.  it  was  senethiiig  to  know  the 
artide  ve<|iiired;  the  next  thing  to 
be  aecertsmed  was,  where  it  ootM  be 
pocnred.  Twelve  thousand  cotton 
nightcaps  are  not  to  be  pioked  ip  at 
e^eiy  street  comer.  Hie  men  wmng 
tiieir  hands,  the  women  tore  their 
hair,  the  children  ate  the  dnst  npon 
the  highwi^.  Just  when  the  cries  of 
aagmsh  were  most  piercing,  and 
the  desolation  at  its  climaK,  a  report 
mead  throngh  the  ninltitnde.  It  said 
that  a  ehip  Laden  with  cotton  oSght- 
€aps  was  then  in  the  port.  Inqnhy 
was  made.  It  was,  said  nnnonr,  a 
three-master  from  MaraeiOes.  The 
qnestion  was,  wonld  thare  be  night- 
caps enough?  Were  tibere  twelve 
thoasand  of  them — a  cotton  nightcap 
for  everybody  ?  There  was  a  rush  to 
the  wat^  side ;  in  an  instant  a  flotHla 
«f  boats,  crowded  almost  to  sinking, 
covered  the  lake,  and  it  was  a  hot 
race  ont  to  the  roads.  AttheGonlette 
there  was  fenling,  and  foiv  or  five 
boats  were  capsized ;  bnt  as  diere  are 
Irat  Ibnr  ioet  ef  wnter  inr  the  lain  ot 
Tmn,  nobody  was  drowned.  They 
tleared  the  nanrow  passage,  and  ap- 
proached the  good  Mp  Notre  Dame  de 
la  6rar4ie,  whose  caption  was  npon  deck 
expecting  then-  arrival.  Throngh  his 
tetosoope  he  had  beheld  the  embuim- 
tion,  the  race,  the  accident^-^eveiy- 
Ihing  in  short.  In  less  than  ten  n^ntes 
three  hnndred  boats  smroonded  his 
vessel,  and  twelve  thoasand  throats 
vociferated,  "Cotton  nightcaps  1  cot- 
t(m  ni^itcapsr'  The  captam  signed 
with  his  hand  for  silrace,  and  the 
noisy  mob  were  mnte  as  nice. 

*'Yoa  want  cotton  nightciqps?'* 
said  be. 

"Tee!  yes!  yesl"  was  the  reply 
en  every  side. 

*'  Afl  Teiy  well,"  said  the  captain ; 
"  but  yon  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that 
cotton  nightcaps  are  jnst  now  in  great 
Teqnest.  My  letters  from  Bnrope 
advise  a  rise  in  the  article." 

*^  We  know  that,"  said  £be  same 
TOices — ^**we  know  that,  and  ve  vSl 
make  a  sacrifice." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  captain; 
*'  I  am  an  honest  man." 

The  Jews  trembled.  The  capts^n^s 
words  were  their  invariable  exordinm 
when  abont  to  rob  a  Christian. 

"  I  win  not  take  advantage  of  yonr 
position  to  impose  upon  yen." 
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The  Jews  toned  pale. 

"The  eotten  n^ihtcaps  eaet  metwo 
firancB  apiece,  one  with  the  other.** 

"  Veil,  it  ish  not  too  dear,"  mutterod 
the  Jews  in  their  beards. 

"  I  will  be  satisfied  with  a  hundred 
per  cent  profit,"  continued  thecaptam.*^ 

"  Hosannah  t"  cried  the  Jews. 

"  At  four  francs  apiece,  cotton  night- 
caps 1"  said  the  ciqitain,  md  twelve 
thousand  hands  were  extended.  "  Or* 
der  I"  he  contained ;  "  come  up  on  the 
larboard  side,  and  go  down  on  the 
starboard.  Sveiy  Jew  crossed  the 
vessel  in  tuni,  carried  awa^  a  ntg^ 
cap,  and  left  four  firancs.  .The  cap- 
tun^  reoe^  were  forty-eight  thou- 
sand franca,  whereof  tfaoDty-sIx  thou- 
sand were  dear  profit  The  twelvn 
thousand  Jenva  rstamed  to  Tanis^ 
every  man  plus  a  cotton  nigtrtcap,  and 
minus  four  francs. 

The  next  day  the  captain  presented 
himsekf  at  die  palaoe  of  the  Bey,  at 
whose  feet  he  prostrated  himself,  and 
kissed  his  papooshea. 

"Well?"  said  the  Bey. 

"Yonr  highness,"  said  the  eapWn^ 
"  I  cone  to  thank  you.** 

"Yon  are  satisfied?" 

"  Delighted." 

"  And  you  prefer  Toridsh  jnsfice  to 
FMnch  Juatioe  ?" 

"  There  is  no  coaofariaen  between 
them." 

"This  Is  not  aH,"  aaid  tiie  Bey. 
And,  taming  to  his  aeeretaiy,  he  bade 
him  ti&e  his  pen  and  write  at  Ida 
dictation.  The  writing  was  a  seoond 
deoree,  fcrhidding  the  Jews,  nnder 
pain  of  death,  to  appear  In  the  streete 
of  Tvnis  widi  eotton  irigfatcaps  on 
their  heads,  and  granting  themtwenty- 
fonr  liomn  to  dispose  er  their  reoent 
pardmses  as  advantageensly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Do  yna  nndentand?'*  said  the 
Bey  to  the  captain. 

"Oh,  highness  I"  cried  the  Mar- 
seilleso  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  "  yon 
are  the  greatest  of  ali  Beys,  past» 
present,  and  to  come." 

"  Return  to  your  vessel,  and  widt" 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  trnmpeta 
sounded  in  the  streets  of  Tonis,  and 
the  town*s-peo{de  thnmged  to  the  un- 
usual summons.  Amongst  the  listen- 
ers the  Jews  were  easily  recognised 
by  thefa*  triumphant  air,  and  by  their 
cotton  nightcaps  cocked  over  one  ear. 
The  decree  was  read  in  a  loud  and 


intelltgiUe  mAu.  The  Jem'  &st 
impnlBe  wm  t»  tinow  their  mghtafni 
into  Hie  Are.  On  roiootion^  hawe^er, 
the  hetd  <^  the  ByutLgogae  bvw  ttaKt 
twentf-^foor  Ihonre  wete  allowed  te 
«stridof«heiHeBOP}bedBclioleB.  The 
Jew  is  essentially  a  calcnlathig  ani- 
tsal.  The  Jews  of  Toais  calsoUted 
49iat  it  was  %eMer  to  leee  one  hal^  «r 
eren  three  ^aarteiB,  than  to  lose  tlie 
whole.  Hfl^hig  timtijr->foiir  homs  to 
torn  in,  tiiey  began  by  dirmg  «  bar- 
gain  with  tfie  boatmen,  who  on  the 
previous  acoaaion  had  aibwed  iSmr 
haste,  and  >o^>eroharged  them.  Two 
iioors  krtOT,  the  Fvenoh  sUp  was  agsfo 
9DiT0Tinded  ^  boats. 

"  Captafai  I  captain  !**  eried  twelve 
thonsand  'voioes.  ^(Ootfeoa  night* 
caps  to  shell  1  eotton  nightcaps  to 
Bhell  !** 

«*  Peoh  r  saU  Hke  captate. 

^^  Oi^aiBjtt^  a  bari^a ;  iosptaia, 
yon  shall  bare  tibem  ertieap." 

**  I  have  reeeived  a  Mtar  !fitna 
Stnope,"  sasdthe  csptala. 

«*VeUI  ¥elir 

*^It  aMses  a  great  fall  la  ootlea 
idghteaps." 

*^>Captd&,  Te  -M  loeshe  upon 
tAen.'^ 

•«»»  be  H^  said  the  eaftaia.  ^I 
can  oidy  gSpve  yon  hatf  price." 

"Te  Tin  take  it" 

**I  bought  them  at  two  fmaa. 
Let  those  wiM  wfll  ^ift  them  for  one 
come  an  beard  by  the  starboard  gaag- 
way,  aad^d^Mut  by-tiie  larbeaail." 

''  Oh,  oapiaia  T' 

^It's  to  take  'or  to  leave,  as  y«n 
Oke.** 

^  Captite.** 

••  idl  haadstotrnflAoe  saK  r  shoated 
Hhe  captaia. 

*^  Vat  arejev  doings  'captain?  v«t 
are  yen  doing?" 

^  LlfiSng  my  anchor,  te  be  eare." 

**  Ah  -now,  eiqitain,  can^  yoa  i(hBy 
two  francs  ?" 

The  captaia  contlaaod  to  «gf?e 
efders  f»r  sailing. 

*^  Vel,  captain,  we  mast  cdiay  thirty 
soos.^' 

The  mainsail  expanded  its  folds, 
and  Ae  Ciq>9tan  began  to  creak. 

*^  Captain,  captain  f  ve  viil  -take 
your  franc  1" 

'^Stop,"  cried  the  captain. 

One  by  one  the  Jews  asceaded  the 
starboard  side  and  descended  to  lar- 
board, leaTing  their  cotton  nightcaps, 
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and  TeeeiviBg  a  franc  apiece.  Far  a 
mosendjlei^irae  Iranos  l&ey  had  ^ioe 
€ared  tiieir  heads :  it  wm  not  ^dear. 
As  to  tike  captain,  he  had  got  back 
bis  goods,  and  made  a  clear  profit  of 
ithhty-six  tiu)nsand  francs.  As  to 
was  a  man  who  ksiew  Iww  to  behaye, 
lie  pat  eighteen  thoasand  francs  hi  his 
•boat,  went  ashore,  and  presented  Mm- 
self  beffpic  the  Bey,  at  whose  feet  he 
again  prostrated  ftiimself,  and  whose 
papooshes  he  once  more  lossed* 

^^I  come  to  present  my  famaMe 
thanks  to  year  highaess." 

^  Are  yon  satisfied?" 

"Oreijoyed." 

^^Do  yon  ooosider  -fte  indennuty 
sufficient?^ 

^^  Too  aradi.  And  I  come  to  <oifer 
year  Mghness  half  my  net  prefit  of 
thirty-six  thoasand  francs." 

'*  Nonsense  1"  said  the  B^.  '^Have 
yon  finrgotten  that  I  premised  yoa 
Tnrkishjnstice?" 

**  I  perfectly  remeniher." 

''Well,  Torkish  jastiee  is  done 
gratis.'* 

**  Turn  de  fVar /**  cried  thO'caiiti^: 
**ia  France  a  jadge  would  net  hare 
been  oevtented  with  half;  he  wmfld 
haiTo  >tahen  at  least  three  <}uaiterB." 

''Yoamu^ake,"  said  the  Bey;  ""he 
weald  have  tadcen  the  whole." 

^  Aha!"  exclaimed  the^ptahi,  ^i 
see  you  knaw  France  aa  weHas  I  do.*^ 

And  eooe  <Biore  he  went  down  iiitt> 
the  dnst  to  kiss  the  Bey's  papooiEAies, 
tot  i^e  Bey  g«^  bhn  his  hand.  The 
captain  returned  to  his  ship,  aad  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  later  he  le£t  the 
African  coast  under  press  of  saU.  lEe 
feared  lest  4he  Be^  might  change  his 
mind. 

Their  brief  experience  of  the  ni^t- 
cap  convinced  the  Tanisian  Jews  of 
its  superiority  to  the  yeHow  caps  and 
black  turbans  with  which  they  were 
wont  to  co^r  th^  infidel  heads ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  die  Bey  they  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  successor 
to  adopt  the  cotton  covering,  whose 
wear  previoasly  entailed  decapitation. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  explanation  given 
by  the  ingenious  M.  Dumas  e$  the 
natnraliBation  of  Paris  nightcaps  on 
the  Barbary  coast. 

Incidentally,  and  rather  as  tbingB 
told  hhn  than  of  his  own  knowledge, 
Mr  Urquhftrt  giv«s  some  brief  detaHa* 
of  the  celebrated  French  campaign 
agunst  Morocco,  in  which  Marshal 
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Bngeand  won  his  dakedom,  and  Ad- 
miral Joinville  immortalised  his  name. 
His  account  of  the  affair  of  Isly  is  con- 
temptnons  enough,  and  will  assuredly 
entail  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
France,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of 
Frenchmen  who  believe,  or  affect  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  battle  and  a 
victory — ^not  a  surprise  and  a  scamper, 
unexpected  by  the  assailed,  and  blood- 
less to  the  assailants.  *'  On  the  14th 
August,"  says  Mr  Urquhart,  "the 
fion  of  the  sdltan  is  awakened  by  an 
alarm,  ^  The  French  army  is  in  sightJ* 
He  tdls  his  people  the  marshal  is 
coming  to  pay  him  a  visit,  before  his 
departure ;  and  after  giving  orders  for 
a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  coffee — ^which 
he  knew  the  I^nch  liked — to  be 
sought  for  and  prepared,  he  agun 
assumed,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
Antar,  *  the  attitude  of  repose.*  He 
is  again  awakened — '  The  French  are 
on  itf ' — and  the  French  were  on  them 
— ^found  the  coffee  ready ^  and,  instead 
of  drinking,  spilt  it.  The  loss  of  the 
Moors  was  eight  hundred  men  by 
su^ooation.^^  Compare  this  statement 
with  the  reflection  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  on  approaching  the  mountains 
of  Djema-r*  Azaouat.  "  Behind  yon- 
der hills,"  he  fervently  exclaims, "  are 
two  great  mementos,  equal  to  Ther- 
mopyl»  and  Marathon— the  combat 
of  Sidi-Ibrahim,  and  the  battle  of 
Isly."  Funny  Mr  Dumas  I  how  gravely 
he  says  these  droll  things.   How  many 

gersons,  out  of  France,  remember  to 
ave  heard  of  this  modem  Ther- 
mopyliB?  We  seriouslv  suggest  to 
Mr  Dumas,  whose  indefatigable  pen, 
although  more  particularly  devoted  to 
romance  and  the  drama,  occasionally 
4iies  at  history,  to  write  that  of  the 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  Algeria, 
in  which  would  naturally  be  included 
the  episode  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Moors.  We  are  quite  sure  his 
4iccount  of  the  battle  of  Isly  will  differ 
widely  from  that  of  Mr  Urquhart :  as 
widely  as,  or  still  more  so  than  that  of 
Admiral  Bruat,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  a  proclamation  quoted  as 
a  note  to  The  Pillars  of  Hercules^  and 
which  Mr  Urquhart  declares,  with' 
much  truth,  to  be  highly  deserving  of 
a  place  in  history.  M.  Dumas  seems 
B  to  us  to  be  exactly  cut  out  for  the 
historian  of  his  countrymen^s  African 
exploits.      The   razzias   and  crop- 


burnings,  the  bloody  skirmishes  of 
Zouaves  and  Bedouins,  the  constant 
pursuit  and  many  narrow  escapes  of 
the  Emir,  will  acquire  additionally 
romantic  interest  from  the  picturesque 
handling  of  the  author  of  the  Mousgue^ 
taires^  who  declares,  in  the  pages  oiLe 
Viloce^  that  he  is  not  only  a  soldiered 
son,  but  himself  a  soldier  at  heart. 
With  what  glowing  eloquence  will  he 
refute  the  various  charges  brought 
against  his  countrymen  In  Africa!  "If 
Abd-el-Eader,"  says  Mr  Urquhart, 
"  had  not  been  playing  a  game,  at  all 
events  a  game  was  played  In  his  per- 
son. He  was  necessary  to  the  French 
military  system  of  Alters.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  three  times  in 
their  hands,  and  to  have  been  suffered 
to  escape."  This  accusation  has  fre- 
quently been  brought  against  the 
French  generals  In  Africa.  If  such 
collusion  existed,  it  was  not  sub- 
scribed to,  according  to  M.  Dumas, 
by  Colond  Monta^ac,  who  com- 
manded, in  the  year  1845,  the  garri- 
son of  Djema-r'  Azaouat,  and  who  had 
repeatedly  sworn  to  take  the  Emir  or 
lose  his  life.  One  day  an  Arab  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  colonel's  quar- 
ters. He  came  from  the  chief  of  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  SouhaUas,  who 
was,  he  sidd,  more  devoted  than  ever 
to  the  French  cause ;  and  who  sent 
word  that,  if  the  garrison  Would  make 
a  sortie,  and  place  themselves  in  am- 
buscade on  the  territory  of  his  tribe, 
he  engaged  to  deliver  Abd-el-Kader 
into  their  hands.  Ck>nfiding  in  the 
Arab's  promise,  Montagnac  issued 
forth  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  and 
eight  men  and  twelve  officers,  induding 
sixty-five  cavalry.  But  on  the  second 
day  he  found  he  was  betrayed,  and 
that  the  promised  capture  was  but  a 
bait  to  lure  him  from  his  stronghidd. 
The  little bandretraced  theirsteps,  and 
were  within  five  leagues  of  Djema-r' 
Azaouat,  when  they  were  menaced  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Arabs  and 
Kabyles ;  and  in  the  distance  the  Emir 
himself,  his  banner  displayed  at  the 
head  of  his  regulars,  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  hilUi.  Two  companies  of 
French  riflemen  remained  to  guard  the 
baggage;  and  the  others,  with  the 
cavury,  advanced  against  the  foe. 
After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  main 
body  was  cut  to  pieces,  or  made  pri- 
soners; and  a  company,  advancing 
from  the  bivouac  to  its  support,  was 
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surrounded  and  exterminated.  Of 
these  combate,  Mr  Dumas  gives  a 
minnte  acooont,  introducing  dramatic 
dialogues  between  the  men  and  offi- 
cers, and  imparting  to  the  whole  scene 
his  usual  viyid  and  animated  colour- 
lug.  Thus,  when  the  company  from 
the  baggage-guard  is  marching  up, 
only  sixty  strong,  to  the  assistance  of 
its  comrades,  and  is  suddenly  sur- 
rounded, we  find  the  following  gra- 
phic account  of  its  proceedings : — 

'^  The  commanding  officer  had  but 
just  time  to  order  formation  of  square. 
The  manoeuvre  was  executed  under 
the  fire  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  (I)  as 
it  would  have  been  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars.  Of  all  these  men,  only  one 
showed  signs  of  regret — ^none  of  fear. 
This  was  a  young  rifleman,  twenty 
years  old,  named  Ismael. 

"  ' Oh,  commandant!^  he  exdaimed, 
^  wearelosti' 

"  The  commandant  smiled  upon  the 
poor  lad ;  he  understood  that  at  twenty 
years  of  age  he  knew  so  little  of  life 
that  he  had  a  right  to  regret  it. 

^*  ^  How  old  are  you?*  he  asked  of 
the  young  soldier. 

" '  One-and-twenty,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  Well,  you  will  have  eighteen 
years  less  to  suffer  than  I  have  had ; 
look  at  me,  and  learn  how  to  die  with 
firm  heart  and  head  erect.' 

*'  He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a 
bullet  struck  his  forehead,  and  he 
fell  as  he  had  promised  to  fall.  Five 
minutes  later.  Captain  Burgaud  had 
likewise  fallen. 

'« ^  Come,  my  Mends,*  said  the  non- 
commissioned adjutant  Thomas^  ^  one 
step  forward:  let  us  die  upon  the 
bodies  of  our  officers.* 

^'  These  were  the  last  distinct  words 
that  were  heard ;  the  death-rattle  fol- 
lowed them,  then  the  silence  of  the 
grave.  In  its  turn,  the  second  com- 
pany had  disappeared.  All  that  now 
remained  was  the  company  under 
Captain  de  G^reaux,  left  in  charge  of 
the  camp.** 

Mr  Dumas*  habit  of  writing  melo- 
drama renders  him  very  effective  in 
this  sort  of  romantic  mHitary  chronicle, 
which  is  pretty  well  received  in 
France,  where  people  are  used  to  the 
style.  It  is  compounded  upon  the 
plan  of  all  his  historical  romances  and 
romantic  histories,  with  the  sole  dif- 
ference thaty  in  these,  he  frequently 
audaciously  perverts  historic  truths 


whilst  the  African  business  is  so  re- 
cent that  he  cannot  venture  to  be 
un/aithftd  to  the  outline,  and  confines- 
himself  to  filling  up  and  extending 
with  his  own  fantastic  details.  Hav- 
ing been  on  the  spot,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  the  few  survivors  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  above 
blooay  affair,  when  they  were  ran- 
somed from  the  Arabs,  he  doubtless 
picked  up  a  number  of  the  tales  that 
always  circulate  in  such  cases ;  and 
these  he  has  very  cleverly  amalga- 
mated and  patched  up  into  a  consecu- 
tive narrative — perhaps  the  most 
amusing  section  of  those  two  volumes 
of  Le  Vdhce  which  alone  as  yet  have 
reached  us.  His  account  of  the  fote 
of  the  last  company — the  one  that 
stopped  with  the  baggage — ^is  theHbest 
bit  of  all,  although  certainly  very 
French,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  that  peculiar  flavour  of  theatrical 
fanfaronade  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  character  of  our  vain  and  volatile 
neighbours,  which  they  cannot  see, 
and  consequently  are  not  likely  to  lose, 
and  which  stirs  the  gall  of  prejudiced 
and  uutravelled  Englishmen,  and 
brings  a  smile  to  the  lip  of  those  who, 
with  greater  justice  and  in  a  better 
spirit,  will  not  allow  peculiarities  of 
tone  and  manner  to  blind  them  to  the 
good  qualities  of  a  gallant  and  inge- 
nious nation,  whose  soldiers,  although 
of  late  years  they  have  more  than 
once  been  employed  in  wars  and 
expeditions  unworthy  of  their  prowess, 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that,  in  valour  at  least,  they 
are  no  way  degenerate  from  their 
fathers  who  fought  under  the  banners 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  And  although 
one  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the 
ambitious  comparison  with  Thermo- 
pylae, the  affair  of  Sidi-Ibrahijn  was 
unquestionably  most  honourable  to 
the  handful  of  brave  fellows  who 
defended  the  Marabout  of  that  name 
against  fifty  times  their  number. 
The  term  ifarabaut  is  applied,  in 
Africa,  not  only  to  a  saint,  but  to  the 
small,  round-roofed,  stone  edifice 
which  serves  as  his  mausoleum  after 
death,  and,  not  unfrequently,  as  his 
habitation  during  life.  In  a  building 
of  this  description,  after  driving  out 
the  Arabs  that  occupied  it,  and  when 
the  cessation  of  the  musketry  warned 
them  that  their  comrades  were  slain 
or  prisoners,  the  last  company  of  Co- 
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lonelMoiitagBM'slll^iteflLidetflebmuit 
took  refiige,  under  the  oirdeiH  of  ito. 
esptain,  &  G^remuK,  aad  tiiere  witii-- 
stood  the  fioree  and  reifteeated  attooks 
of  a  host  of  Arabs  aad  Eabyles^  Abd- 
elrKader  himaoif  approadiedtha  little 
fortress,  and  waa  wotmded  in  the^dieek 
b^  a  Fi^udL  bullet.   He  offiwed  quar- 
ter OB   surrender:   it  was  refused. 
Tfariee  he  sammooed  the  haadfol  of 
beleagtiered  wanriors,  who  spumed  his 
proposals,  and  woild  not  trust  theni- 
selves  to  the  word  of  an  Arab.   Then 
the  combat  recommenced  and  lasted 
tilL  night,  whose  arrival  found  the 
French  still  in  posseasioB  of  their  post. 
At  daybreak,  hostilities  were  resomed, 
and  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  when  Abd-ei-Eader  took  his 
departure,  and  the  Arabs,  whose  loss 
was  very  heavy,  converted  the  siege 
into  a.  bloekade.     Night   retnrncKl, 
and  Captsdn  de  Gr^reanx,  who  was 
on  the  watch,  saw  an  Arab  creep- 
ing stealthily  towards   the    Mara- 
bout.    He    awoke    Dr    BoBagntti, 
the  interpreter;  they  called  to  the 
Arab,  who  eame  to  them ;  they  gave 
hint  all  the  money  they  had  abovt 
theni,  and  a  letter  to  take  to  the 
camp  of  Lalln  Maghmia.    The  Arab 
was  faithfid;  he  delivered  the  letter; 
but  none  knew  the  signature  of  de- 
tain de  Gr^reauz;  a  strati^iBm  was 
inspected,  and  n»  relief  wan  aeatt. 
Hope  of  succour,  however,  buoyed  up 
iAm  spiritB  of  tiie  besieged  of  Sidi- 
Ibrahim,  and  they  watted  another 
day,  witbout  bread  or  water,  almost 
without  ammunition,  their  gaze- fixed 
in  the  direction  of  Laila  Maghmia. 
But  the  next  morning'  at  ax  o'doek, 
despaiiiDg  of  relief,  they  resolved  to 
salfy  forth   and   cut   tiieir  way  to 
Bjema-r'Azaoaat.    There  were  four 
leagues  to  get  over,  and  thousHBids  of 
Arabs  were  echeloned  along  the  route. 
Widi  deaperate  courage,  the  fifty-five 
or  e^xty  Frenehmenrepidsed  nnmfflvns 
attacks,  farming  square  when  haard 
presseclireoeivingnumyw0nnda,mark- 
ii^g  their  track  wi^  corpses^  but  still, 
by  tiieir  steadiness  and  deadly  fire, 
keeping  the  undisciplined  Arabs  at 
bify.  Some  five-and-twenty  sueceeded 
in  anivii^  within  half  a  laa^  of 
DJemo-r'Aaaoiat,  but  tien  tbenr  am- 
munition was  expended;  the  Arabs 
pressed:  upon  them,  and  a  voUey  at 
tweatypaces  stretchiBd  half  their  nnm- 
ber,  indodlng  i^  biarFe*  de  CMreaiiz^ 


HfUess  in  the  dost.    The  remainder 
dispeoed,  and   sought  eonoealmentt 
and  safoty  amongst  the  ooyflflnv^ood 
anil  bushes^    Thnee  of  them,  reached 
the  line»of  Djem»-r'Azaonat,  toM  the 
sad  tale,  and  diedy  unwouadfid,  of 
mere  esdiaastion.  A  sortie  waff  made, 
and  fi^e  or  six  men,  who  had  eseaped- 
ike  Kabyle  salnes,  wece  broisfat  in. 
Eight  men  were  all  that  survived  of 
the  gaUant  eightb  batta&ion  of  the- 
Cha8seuj»of  Orieana.    The- disaster, 
however,  was  signaHy  cevenfod.  l%e 
Arabs  who  had  brought  it  about,  by  the* 
Mbq  message  sent  to  C<rfott^MNitag- 
nac — the  ti^  of  the  Beni-Snaneo— » 
wece  ooc^d  up  by  General  Cairaigiiae: 
ona  naivow  progection  of  the  eoa8t,and 
driven  into  the  seaor  put  to^  the  sword, 
to  the  min^ier  of  four  or  five  thonsand. 
^^  The  furious  soldiea  ga^e  no  guar* 
tar,"  adda  M.  Dumas,  *'  and  General 
Cavaignac  perilled  his  popularity  with 
tiie  army  by  saving  &  remnant  of  tius 
unfortomte  tribe.     The  trumpeter, 
Bbland,  the  only  survivor  of.  the  maa* 
sacre  of  tb«  m'LonIa,  (when  th»pii- 
asmtim  taken  by  Abd-el<>Kader  were 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,)  was  in 
this  affiur :  he  had  a  tearible  x«venge 
to  take,  and  he  took  it,  and  declared 
himself  satiafied,,for  he  had  slain  with? 
his  own  hand  more  than  tfahrfy  Axatas." 
Great  as  is  the  press  of  more  im- 
portant matter,  aadprnrioD^ed  though 
this  paper  has  been  by  the  SKtraets  to 
whidi  the  diverting  Dumas  hea  tempt* 
od  us,  we  yet  cannot  dose  it  without 
a  glance  at  Mr  Urqnhart's  remarkaMe 
chapter,  entitled  ^  Tbu  BmsJ"    On 
tills  siribgect  his  notions  and  prepoa- 
sBSsionaaiecompletefyOiittitaL  His 
residence  in  the  East  has  givoi  him  a 
distaste  for  the  modes  of  waahing 
customary  in  Western  Europe,,  and 
which  he  styles  *^  diMllng  in  dirty 
water.^    Nothing  less  than  the  nm* 
ning  stream  can  ooma  up  to  his  stan- 
dard of  eleaidinass^    And  as  it  is- not 
alwi^  praetieablt  to  have  fountainn 
in  dwellmg-houses,  he  tells  us  haw  he 
manages  without  ona.    '^I  find  the 
most  convenient  snbatitote  a  vaaa 
holfing  aibofit  tiro  gaUoaa  ef  water, 
with  a  spOTt  IObo  thatofi  a  te»>uniy 
only  time  times  the  lengthy  j^aoed  oh 
a  stand  about  four  foot  Mgn,  with,  a 
tnbbdow:  hot  or  cold  water  oaa  bn 
used ;  the  water  may  be*  very  hat,  aa 
tin  stoeam  that  flows  is  smalL  Bnna 
fiMT  a  quarter  of  aa  hour  or  twwi^r 
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miantes."    Thia  is  his  plan  in  the 
West,  we  understand ;  bat  when  the 
member  for  Stafiford   gets   amongst 
Massaknans,  oh,  how  he  revels  in  the 
shampoo !    The  gusto  of  his  descrip- 
tions positivelymakes  us  shudder.  The 
iMKttanan,  we  sre  told,  ^^  fltands  with 
faia;  IM  on  the  thigiu  and  ok  the 
diest,  aad  £Aif»  iown  Idie  ribs ;  then 
up  again  tbree  timeB;  nod,  laa^, 
^Mtiaag  TOir  arms  one  after  the 
ctiier  on  iSi»  chest,  pnaheftwith  both 
hands  down^  beginsnig  at  Ae  elbow, 
«ul  then  potting  an  ann  under  the 
hmk  and  i^jing  Us  dieit  t&  yocn* 
crossed  elbows,  roUs  on  you  acron  tiU 
yarn  cyaek.    Yon  are  bow  turned  on 
yonr  face,  and,  in  adcBtioa  to  the 
opesation  abot«  descr9)ed,  he  wodcs 
faiff  elbow  nnmd  tiie  edges  of  3rQior 
ohoidder-bladov  and  with   the    heel 
pfies  hard  the  angle  of  the  neek ;  he 
oonduifefl  byhAi&g  the  lo&y  half  up 
bj  eaei  arm  saeceosively,  while  he 
atando  with  one  foot  on  the  opponte 
thigh.    You  are  then  raiaod  for  a 
moment  to  a  sittigg  postuiei,  and  a 
contOFtionr  ffrea.  to  the  small  of  the 
badt,  aad  a  jerk  to  tiie  nedc  by  the  two 
hands  holding  the  tonples."  Thiahas 
ratiier  a  dialocaUsg,  fonnidable,  and 
certainly  a  raoet  disgnstmg  sound ;  but 
Mr  Urqnhart  assurea  us  the  procesB 
18  deli^M,  and  pardcularl j  gentle 
compared  wi^  the  mode  of  operation 
in  a  Moorish  batii,  where,  practised 
bather  thofigh  he  is,  he  shrieked  under 
the  rough  usage  of  lus  maa^ktar. 
The  GonduBion  of  tids  latter  bath  he 
describes  as  follows : — '*  Thrice  taklnff 
each  leg  and  lifting  it  up,  he  placed 
hie  head  under  the  calf,  and  raising 
hinie^,  sensed  the  leg-ae  wi<&  arou^ 
hrnsh^  far  higtktned  head  had  tkeprmm 
downwards.     The  openetum  oemduded 
iy  his  bvtmff  my  heel,**     We  should 
nke  to  see  any  hnnia  being,  whether 
Turk,  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Christian,  at<- 
tempt  sodi  revolting  liberties  with  oar 
person.    By  the  bones  <^  Belahazzarl 
we  would  brabi  him  with  tiie  bn^ 
brush.      The  member  for  Staflbid 
ahooid  be  adiamed  of  Mmadf.    He 
DOsitiiTely  makes  us  scunner.     We 
hare  a  fan  and  wholesome  ftdth  in 
tile  efficacy  and  deanlincBs  of  a  Bri* 
tishspangrag-bathasdroughtowd;  we 
repd  with  aMiorrence  Mr  Urqaharf  s 


manipulatory  innovations,  and  feel 
intense  disgust  at  the  Mahometan 
kneading,,  pummelling,  trampling, 
sweating,  soaping,  and  scraping, 
which  he  dwells  upon  with  such  nau- 
seous minuteness,  and  whose  results 
ho  describee  as  so  wondeifhUy  salu- 
brious and  delightfid.  We  rei^y 
hesitate  at  transferring  to  our  page 
any  nu»e  of  his  nasty  details.  We 
ventore,  however,  to  preset  him  to 
oar  readers  in  the  character  of  Mar- 
9yas,  unctergoing  the  flaying  process 
^rrikieh,  it  appear^)  forms  an  essential 
stage  of  the  Turkish  bathingoperaCioa. 
wSh  a  glove  of  camd^s  hair,  the 
bathman  ^  commenees  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  in  long  sweeps  down  the 
back  till  ho  haa  started  the  akin ;  he 
€oaax8  it  imto  ro2b,  keeping  them  in 
and  1^  tyi  within  his  hand  they 
gather  volume  and  length;  be  then 
successively  strikea  and  brushes  them 
away,  and  they  iall  right  and  left  as  if 
spiii  from  a  (fish  of  macaroni  The 
dead  matter  wluch  will  accumulate  in 
a  week  forms,  when  dry,  a  ball  of  the 
ma  of  the  fist  I  once  coUectsd  k  and 
had  ii dried-^  kkkea  baUofdkaSk:* 
Wdl  may  the  honooral^  gpsntleniaB 
dedare  the  human  body  ^*  a  foaataia 
of  impuridea,"  when  he  can  badL  the 
assertion  by  such  a  atartliog  state* 
ment  of  the  we^y  amoant  of  hiaown 
cudcular  inerostatioas.  No  wonder 
he  commiserates  the  condition  of  the 
unwashed  portion  of  his  countiTmen, 
and  urges  the  establishment  of  pul^ 
batiis  on  a  scale  more  magnificent  than 
practicable.  Cleanlmesa  is  so  nearly 
a  virtue,  thait  all  deserve  well  of  their 
country  who  effieacionsly  promote  its 
spread  amongst  classes  by  whom  it  is 
too  often  ne^ected.  But  the  eany- 
ing  out  of  such  plans  must  d^rolve 
upon  phihuiduropists  of  a  more  practi- 
cal stamp  than  this  £uiia8tiettl  theorist 
ami  crotchety  M.P.  It  were  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  all  the  advan- 
tages wodd  bo  realiisrad  whidi  he  pre- 
dicts, from  the  adoption  in  tiiis  country 
of  a  universal  system  of  bathing ;  but 
so  manifold  and  enormous  are  th^, 
that,  if  only  a  tithe  of  them  were 
goaranteod,  it  would  suffice  to  make 
us  sigh  for  the  days  when  in  London 
thoEO  shonld  be  ^no  ffR  palaces^  but 
athouNodbalhs!'* 
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From  the  character  of  the  man,  we 
turn  to  the  character  of  the  author — 
from  the  life  to  the  works  of  Gold- 
smith. What  we  said  of  the  well- 
knowa  events  of  his  career  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  his  writings ;  it  would 
be  a  tedious  and  superQuous  office  to 
pass  in  formal  review  performances  so 
familiar,  and  which  appear  to  be  as 
justly  appreciated  as  they  are  widely 
circulated.  All  that  we  propose  do- 
ing, is  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations, hints,  and  fragments  of 
criticism,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  like  to  examine  also,  as 
well  as  to  admire.  For  these  we 
could  find  no  space  Hn  our  previous 
Number:  we  throw  them  together 
here  in  the  best  order  their  miscel- 
laneous nature  permits. 

In  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  Gold- 
smith tells  us  of  a  man  who  earned 
his  livdihood  by  making  wonders — 
curiosities  of  nature  or  of  art — and 
exhibiting  them  to  the  world.  ^^  His 
first  essay  in  this  way  was  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  wax-work  figure,  behind 
a  glass  door  at  a  puppet-show.  Thus, 
keeping  the  spectators  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  having  his  head  adorned 
with  a  copper  crown,  he  looked  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  very  like  the 
life  itself."  This  would  be  no  bad 
illustration  of  what  his  critics  have 
often  pointed  out  as  Goldsmith's  own 
proceeding,  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
literary  wonders  and  curiosities. 
When  he  wanted  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter for  his  novel,  or  his  play,  he  sate 
himself  down  behind  the  glass  door, 
with  some  copper  crown,  or  other 
slight  disguise  upon  his  head,  and 
all  the  world  confessed  that  it "  looked 
extremely  natural,  and  very  like  the 
life  itself  1" 

His  Good-natured  Man,  in  the 
comedy  of  that  name ;  Young  Marlow 
in  SJie  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  the  Philoso- 
pher Vagabond,  the  Man  in  Black,  and 
others  that  could  be  named,  are  all 
Goldsmith  sitting  behind  the  glass 
door.  There  is  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance in  all  his  characters ;  they 
are  portraits  of  himself,  drawn  with 


the  features  widened  into  broad 
humour,  or  elongated  into  saturnine 
wisdom.  His  £^u  Tibbs  seems  to 
have  been  created  by  looking  at,  and 
magnifying,  some  of  his  own  foibles ; 
his  Dr  Primrose,  by  drawing  forth 
those  grave  and  kindly  feelings, 
which,  notwithstanding  those  foibles^ 
lay,  he  knew,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

The  incidents  of  his  life,  too,  sup- 
plied very  often  the  plot  or  story ;  and 
memory  took  the  place  of  invention. 
Yet,  in  this  respect,  considering  the 
varied  and  adventurous  nature  of 
his  life,  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
he  did  not  draw  more  copiously  from 
himself,  and  from  his  past  history. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the 
curious  scenes  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed in  that  wild  journey  of  his — 
footing  it  through  Europe,  now  as 
medical  student,  now  as  itinerant  mu- 
sician, at  one  time  playing  the  tutor 
(he  the  tutor!)  to  some  junior  scape- 
grace ;  at  another,  furbishing  up  all 
the  Latin  and  logic  he  was  master  of, 
to  dispute  at  Padua  for  bed  and  sup- 
per— ^wonld  have  supplied  him  with 
many  an  incident  for  a  novel.  We 
are  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  lived  in 
these  days,  when  the  value  of  an  in- 
cident is  better  known,  and  it  is  more 
the  fashion  than  it  was  formerly  to 
put  to  literary  profit  the  experience 
and  events  of  private  life,  he  would 
have  made  much  greater  use  than  he 
has  done  of  such  materials. 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  that  we 
trace  the  life  of  Goldsmith  in  his 
writings.  We  trace  the  influence  of 
his  career  in  the  formation  of  his  in- 
tellectual character.  Travel  had 
stood  with  him  in  the  place  of  philo- 
sophy. It  had  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  thought,  had  broken  up  national 
prejudices,  and  given  him  an  insight 
into  many  a  matter  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  attracted  his 
attention.  But  travel  is  far  more 
effective  in  dispersing  error  or  pre- 
judice, than  in  lending  assistance  to 
the  formation  of  settled  opinions.  It 
confirmed  him  in  a  desultory  mode  of 
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thinking,  nncertaan  and  undecided. 
His  horison  was  extended,  bat  his 
Tidon  was  not  distinct.  Yet  as 
Goldsmith  was  neyer  devoted  to  the 
discipline  of  philosophy,  and  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  pursued  any 
systematic  study,  he  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  |preat  gainer  by  his  varied 
vagrant  Lfe,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
temper  it  had  generated.  A  philoso- 
pher he  never  would  have  been:  it 
was  something  to  fed  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  * 

Goldsmith  was  of  a  quick  apprehen- 
sive intellect,  open  to  receive  impres- 
sions, with  ready  faculty  to  give  them 
forth  again ;  but  to  continuous 
thought,  to  close  and  prolonged  exa- 
mination of  any  subject,  he  was  by  no 
means  addicted.  With  him  the  phi- 
losophers were  more  talked  of  than 
read.  Abstract  thinking  and  severe 
reasoning  were  not  his  vocation.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  solitary  obser- 
vation, simply  asserted,  is  often  ex* 
eellent^  and  carries  with  it  our  cordial 
assent.  He  only  discovers  his  well- 
ness when  he  undertakes  to  convince 
us  by  his  reasoning.  On  those  occa- 
sions when  he  puts  forth  a  thesis,  and 
solemnly  begins  to  demonstrate  it,  his 
thesis  may  be  good,  but  it  wiU  stand 
none  the  firmer  for  his  argument. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  of  this  from 
the  Vicar  of  Wak^teld,  Nothing  could 
be  more  just,  or  more  happily  ex- 
pressed, than  the  opening  observation 
we  are  about  to  quote.  The  reason- 
ing which  follows,  and  is  intended  to 
support  it,  is  as  weak  and  fantasticid 
as,  on  so  beaten  a  subject,  it  well 
could  be. 

^  And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished/' 
says  the  Vicar,  "  that  legislatire  power 
would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  refor- 
mation than  seyerity;  that  it  wonld  seem 
conTlnced  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
crimes  is  not  by  making  punishment  fa- 
miliar,  bnt  formidable.  Then  instead  of 
onr  present  prisons,  which  find  or  make 
men  guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the 
commission  of  one  crime,  and  return 
them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  per- 
petration of  thousands--- we  should  see,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  places  of  peni- 
tence and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  give 
them  repentance,  if  guilty,  or  new  motires 
to  Tjrtue,  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not 
the  increasing  punishment,  is  the  way  to 
mend  a  sUte." 

VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  ccccxni. 


Now,  if  the  good  Vicar  had  stopped 
here,  he  would  have  expressed  a  truth 
much  needed  at  the  time,  in  a  simpli* 
city  and  elegance  of  language  which 
could  not  be  improved.  But  the  Yicar 
enters  into  abstract  reasoning  to  prove 
his  thesis,  grows  argumentative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  grows  weak. 

''Nor  can  I,"  he  continues,  ''avoid 
even  questioning  the  Talidity  of  that  right 
which  social  combinations  have  assumed 
of  capitally  punishing  offences  of  a  slight 
natnre.  In  cases  of  murder  their  right  is 
obyious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from 
the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off  that 
man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the 
life  of  another.  Against  such  all  nature 
rises  in  arms;  but  it  is  not  so  against  him 
who  steals  my  property.     Natural  law 

giTes  me  no  right  to  take  away  his  life,  as 
y  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much  his 
property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  baTe  any 
right,  it  must  be  from  a  compact  made 
between  us,  that  he  who  depriyes  the 
other  of  his  horse  shall  die.  Bui  this  i$ 
a  falte  compact;  hecauuno  man  kcu  a 
right  to  barter  his  life  any  more  than  to 
tduee  tl  anxijr,  as  it  it  not  hit  own.  And^ 
betidetf  the  compact  m  inadequate^  and 
could  he  tet  atide  even  in  a  court  of  modern 
equity,  a$  there  i$  a  great  penalty  for  a 
triJUng  inconvenience,  eince  U  it  far  better 
that  two  men  should  live  than  that  one  man 
should  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false 
between  two  men  is  equally  so  between  a 
hundred  and  ahundred  thousand;  for  as  ten 
millions  of  circles  can  neyer  make  a  square, 
so  the  united  yoice  of  myriads  cannot 
lend  the  smallest  foundation  to  falsehood." 

Logic  such  as  this,  even  if  set  forth 
InLatin,  would  hardly  have  earned  him 
his  supper  and  his  bed  in  the  Univer-^ 
sityof  Padua. 

we  are  told  that  at  Dublin  Univer* 
sity  Goldsmith  manifested  great  re- 
pugnance to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  conduct  towards  him  of  the  mathe- 
matical tutor  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
this  aversion.  In  one  of  his  miscel- 
laneous essays,  he  thus  revenges  him- 
self on  the  science  and  on  its  pro- 
fessors : — 

"A  youth  incapable  of  retaining  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  of  acquiring  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  may  neyerthe- 
less  make  great  progress  in  mathematics; 
nay,  he  may  have  a  strong  genius  for  the 
maAematics  without  being  Me  to  eomprc" 
hend  a  demonstration  of]Budid ;  because 
his  mind  conceiyes  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  is  so  intent  upon  contemplating  the 
object  in  one  partioular  point  of  yiew, 
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IImiI  it  nano^  ptieeifv  H  in  ulj  otter. 
We  faftTe  knemi  sb  ioBlanee  of  a  bey  wh», 
while  his  maeter  eoa^lawed  thai  he  had 
H>t  eapaoity  to  eoiapfehend  the  proper- 
ties  ef  a  right-angled  triangle,  had  aota- 
iJIy,  in  priyate,  by  the  power  of  his  genios, 
firmed  a  nuOhimatioal  ijfsUm  of  Ms  owns 
disooTered  a  series  of  ourioas  theorems, 
and  eyen  applied  his  dednctions  to  prao- 
Hcai  maohtnes  of  suprising  csMtrtetion." 

But  although  Goldsmith  cosM  com- 
mit the  moBtflarprisiDgbhmdera  when 
he  inTades  the  region  of  abstract  or 
serere  reasoning,  jet  the  credit  mnst 
be  given  to  him  of  thinking  far  htm- 
seff.  With  nndisdplined  powera,  and 
bnt  slenderly  equipped  for  Uie  task, 
we  still  see  him  engaging  in  the  solo- 
tioii  of  social  and  poUftteal  pioblems. 
He  does  not  moely  repeat  fiK>m  books 
the  ideas  of  others  ;  nor  is  he  a 
thoi^htiesB  spectator  of  the  world. 
One  subject  espedallj  onr  homeless 
wanderer,  who  had  looked  np  at  so- 
ciety from  the  last  round  of  the  ladder, 
is  frequently  observed  to  be  canvass- 
ing. His  opinions  on  it  are  far  from 
aettled ;  his  conclusions  are  often  dia- 
metrically opposed ;  his  reasonings 
never  very  clear;  but  he  is,  at  all 
events,  seen  from  time  to  time  pon* 
dering  it  with  great  interest,  ft  is 
the  subject  of  luxury — the  gratifica- 
tions and  pleasures  of  the  >yeslthy  in 
a  state  of  civilisation.  The  rule  ad- 
mits of  exceptions ;  but,  in  general, 
he  condemns  luxury  in  his  poetry, 
and  defends  it  in  his  prose.  In  neither 
case  is  he  very  successful  in  his  rea- 
sonings. When  he  assails,  he  appears 
to  be  imder  the  influence  of  a  mere 
aentiment;  when  he  defends  it,  he 
aeema  to  be  dealing  with  a  half- 
learned  philosophy,  and  such  as  is 
generally  understood  to  be  rather  a 
native  of  France  than  of  En^nd. 

^  Examine/'  says  the  CUiMtn  of  du 
World,  "  the  history  of  any  country  re- 
markable for  opulence  and  wisdom,  yoa 
will  find  that  they  would  neyer  haye 
been  wise  had  they  not  been  first  laxn- 
rions ;  you  wiU  find  peeti»  philosophers, 
and  eyea  patriots^  mardiing  in  hinry's 
train.  The  reason  is  obyious.  We  ikem 
only  are  eurume  in  hnof/iUdgey  tdk^a  w$ 
find  U  connected  wkh  eemual  kappinee$> 
The  senses  eyer  point  out  the  way,  and 
refieotion  comments  upon  the  discoyery. 
Inform  a  natiye  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  of 
the  exact  mescure  of  the  parallax  ef  the 
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be  finds  no  ntWhellen  at  all  ia 
the  laiirmBtion ;  he  wvnden  kow  any 


oenld  take  sack  pains,  and  lay  out  ewdi 
treasures,  in  order  to  solye  so  mieless  a 
difitcnlty  ;  bnt  eoanect  it  with  his  hi^ 
piness  by  showing  that  it  improyes  nayi- 
gation^that  by  soeh  an  inyestigation  he 
may  have  a  warmer  coat,  a  better  gun,  or 
a  finer  knife,  and  he  is  instantly  in  rap- 
tures at  so  great  aa  impro?ement.  In 
short,  we  only  desiie  to  know  what  we 
dealre  to  possees ;  and,  whatever  we  BMy 
talk  agamst  it,  loznry  adds  the  ipnr  to 
curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  deaine  ef  be- 
oemiag  mere  wise/'^-Letteff  XL 

Not  true,  Dr  Gokiamith  1— 'Ocly  a 
men  firagment  of  the  truth;  and  vow 
aationomical  Illustration  ainguiajly 
nnfbrtanate.  For  the^scaenoe  of  astro- 
nomy has  been  all  along  a  labour  of 
love— fiK>m  the  time  when  Chaldttaa 
shepherds,  quite  heedless  of  naviga- 
tioD,  watefced  the  stars,  and  marked 
out  the  planet  (the  wmtdarm')  amongst 
te  fixed  and  Btationaiy  li^ts,  to  these 
oar  own  days,  when  tbe  profound 
maAam^Mmk,  calenlatinc,  aa  the 
midst  of  revolntioBary  Para,  his  ^s- 
torbaaoes  on  the  remote  boudaries  of 
our  planetary  system,  writes  to  the 
skilful  observer^  and  bids  him  direct 
bis  great  tube  to  a  certain  spot  in  the 
heavens,  and  he  will  find  a  new  irm- 
derer  tiiere,  aa  yet  unseen  and  unaas- 
pected.  The  observer  points  his 
telescope  as  he  is  told^  and  discovers 
it  that  very  mght,  in  that  very  spot. 

Still  leas  wBl  his  reasoning  hold 
together,  or  prove  ^*  refbtation-tight," 
when,  as  in  the  Dettrted  ViSage^  he 
finds  that  1^  wealth  of  oar  merchants 
baa  occasioned  tiie  desertion  of  the 
country,  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
land.  ^'  In  regretting,*'  he  says,  in 
the  preface  to  that  poem,  "  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  land,  I  inveigh  against 
the  increase  of  our  luxuries."  Hap- 
pily no  one,  in  reading  that  poem, 
thinks  of  the  political  economy  of  this 
DeBtrtedViUage.  Happily,  also,  there 
k  often  a  greater  tnith  in  the  poet's 
general  enonciations,  than  he  himself 
Is  aUe  to  explain,  or  accurately  to 
develop.  The  reader  may  adopt  his 
liudgnage,  and  apply  it  to  a  more  cor- 
rect conception  than  was  present  to 
the  author's  mind.  The  very  para- 
graph which  might  be  quoted  for  Its 
manifest  blunder  in  the  rudiments  of 
political  science,  opens  with  these 
admirable  lines,  which  every  one,  ia 
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Of  kit  omit  iviH  xtediigr 
adopt:*- 

**  Te  friendfl  to  tmth,  ye  stateanen  irlio 

fhb  jUk  mi9i%  foyi  iaerSHe,  the  poor^  4eemT> 
*Tie  yeiin  to  jedgs  howivMe  tlM  fimile  Btend 
Between  » ipleMid  ae4  ft  happy  huid.** 

What  follows  will  not  easily  bear  a 
wiseinterpretatioD.  Goldsmith  speaks 
of  commerce  as  if  ships  came  ia  laden 
wldi  nothing  but  gold— with  '^  loads 
of  freighted  ore"— and  finds  that  this 
imported  wealUi  ocmverls  the  ploof^ied 
fields  into  paiiu  i^  pieaBore-^ionndB. 
The  writer  of  a  hktoiy  of  England 
.might  ka^e  called  to  mind  the  Forest 
Laws,  and  the  wide  tracts  of  country 
kept  waste,  and«  in  some  cases,  lead 
vxute  by  onr  rode  ancestors,  for  their 
rude  sporte. 

There  is  amoi^gst  the  essays  of 
Goldsmith  a  tale  or  allegory,  which 
our  readers  may  i»memta:.  to  have 
iiead  in  their  yovth,  in  some  l^peaker, 
or  collection  of  Elegant  Extraete. 
We  are  qnite  eve  th^  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  it  of  a  later  date. 
This  tale  we  wfll  ventnre  to  revive. 
It  belongs  to  so  old-fashioned  a  species 
of  literatnre,  that  it  most  needs  be  a 
novelty.  We  would  quote  It  as  an 
instance  illustrative  of  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  the  intellectual 
character  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  wr<Hig 
— aignmentativeiy  and  logically  wrong 
-^yet  DO  man  wonld  say  that  he  was 
a  mere  repeater  of  other  men's  words, 
who  wrote  A9em^  on  EasUm  Taie;  or 
a  VindiceUian  of  the  Wisdom  of  PrO" 
vidence  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
World.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
being  prompted  to  think,  which  is 
good  proof  that  the  author  thought 
when  he  wrote  it — ^thoogh  he  did  not 
think  veiy  accarately. 

In  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  the 
fuhion  was  not  extinct  of  seeing 
moral  visions,  and  dreaming  saga- 
eions  dreams.  Wisdom  delighted  to 
speak  in  allegory.  There  were  stiH 
to  be  found  in  those  days,  here  and 
there,  retired  hermits,  with  long 
beards,  hiding  in  solitary  caves,  and 
living  on  the  simplest  herbs — cold  wa- 
ter and  a  salad ;  and  there  were  still 
lingering  on  the  earUi  genii,  or  other 
stupendous  and  supernatural  beings, 
who  oecaaionally  visited  these  favour- 
ed mortals,  teaching  them  sarpassing 
wisdom,  and  illustrating  their  lessens 


in  the  mefltnarvelloai  manner.  Asem 
was  ra<A  a  hermit.  Yet,  aH  hermit 
and  Mnssidraan  as  he  was,  he  bews 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Gold- 
smith family.  ^  From  the  tenderness 
of  his  disposition,  he  exhausted  aH 
his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  distressed.*'  Having  reduced 
himself  to  want,  he  is  shocxed  to  find 
that  one  who  comes  to  beg,  is  not  so 
veleome  aa  whan  be  came  to  give. 
Aocsfdmgly,  he  turns  with  wrath 
from  an  ungratefld  world. 

^  lie  iMgaa  to  view  maofciiid  in  a  very 
different  li|^  frani  that  ia  whi«h  he  had 
before  beheld  then ;  be  peveeived  a  ihon- 
sand  vices  he  had  never  before  nspectod 
to  exist ;  wherever  he  turaedy  ingmti- 
tade,  diflrimnlation,  aad  tveaebery  oontri- 
buted  to  incnaee  hie  deteetatiea  of  then. 
Besolved,  tharoforej  tooontiaoe  ao  longer 
ia  a  world  which  he  hatedy  and  whioh 
repaid  his  deteatation  with  ooateapt,  be 
ntired  to  a  region  of  sterility,  in  order  te 
brood  over  his  resentment  in  aolitnde,  and 
oonyerse  with  the  only  honeal  heart  he 
knew — sanely,  his  own.'' 

But  the  contemplation  of  this  only 
honest  heart  was  not  sufficient  con- 
solation for  that  prospect  of  a  wicked 
world  which  perpetually  haunted  him, 
and  which  fiUea  him  with  doubte  on 
the  wisdom  or  the  beneficence  of 
Allah.  He  finally  resolved  on  sui- 
cide. He  was  about  to  pkmge  into 
the  lake,  when — 

^  He  pereeiTed  a  most  majestic  being 
walking  en  the  aoxfaoe  ef  the  water, 
and  approaebii^  the  bank  on  whieh  he 
■toodl 

« '  Son  ef  Adam  1'  cried  tiie  Genina, 
^  atop  thy  rash  porpoae :  the  Father  of 
the  Faithftal  has  aaen  thy  Justice,  thy 
intflifrity/thy  miseries,  and  hath  sent  me 
to  afford  and  administer  relief.  Giro  me 
thine  hand,  and  fellow  without  trem- 
bling wherever  I  shall  lead.  In  me  be- 
hold the  Genius  of  Conriction,  kept  by 
the  Great  Prophet,  to  turn  from  their 
eiron  those  iriio  go  astray,  not  from  eu- 
rioaity,  but  a  rectitude  of  intention.  Fol- 
low me,  and  be  wise  1 '  " 

Such  an  invita^on,  and  from  so 
imposing  a  personage,  was  not  to  be 
declined.  The  Genius  of  Conviction 
conduoto  Asem  along  the  surface,  and 
to  the  centre  of  the  lake:  here  the 
waters  open,  and  close  on  l^m ;  they 
descend  into  another  world,  where 
human  foot  had  never  trod  before. 
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<" '  The  rational  inhabitanifl  of  this 
world/  the  Genitis  tells  him, '  are  formed 
agreeably  to  your  own  ideas ;  tbey  are 
absolutely  without  vice.  If  yon  find  this 
world  more  agreeable  than  that  yon  so 
lately  left,  you  have  free  permission  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  it* 

**  *  A  world  without  Tice  f  Kational 
beings  without  immorality  !'  cried  Asem 
in  a  rapture.  '  I  thank  thee,  AUsh ! — 
thou  hast  at  length  heard  my  petitions  : 
this — this,  indeed,  will  prodnoe  happi- 
ness, ecstasy,  and  ease.  Oh  for  an  im- 
mortality to  spend  it  among  men  who 
are  incapable  of  ingratitude,  injustice, 
fraud,  Tiolence,  and  a  thousand  other 
crimes  that  render  society  miserable  ! ' 

** '  Cease  thine  exclamations!'  replied 
the  Genius.    '  Look  around  thee.' 

^  They  soon  gained  the  utmost  rerge 
of  the  forest,  and  entered  the  country  in- 
habited by  men  without  yice  ;  and  Asem 
anticipated  in  idea  the  rational  delight 
he  hoped  to  experience  in  such  an  inno- 
cent society.  But  they  had  scarcely  left 
the  confines  of  the  wood,  when  ttiey  be- 
held one  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with 
hasty  steps,  and  terror  in  his  counte- 
nance, from  an  army  of  squirrels  that 
closely  pursued  him.  '  Heavens ! '  cried 
Asem, '  why  does  he  fiy  1  What  can  he 
fear  from  animals  so  contemptible ! '  He 
had  scarcely  spoken,  when  he  perceiTcd 
two  dogs  pursuing  another  of  the  human 
species,  who,  with  equal  terror  and  haste, 
attempted  to  aToid  them.  '  This,'  cried 
Asem  to  his  guide, '  is  truly  surprising ; 
nor  can  I  oonceiTc  the  reason  for  so 
strange  an  action.' — '  Every  species  of 
animals,'  replied  the  Genius, '  has  of  late 
grown  Tory  powerful  in  this  country;  for 
the  inhabitants,  at  first,  thinking  it  uxgust 
to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying 
them,  they  haye  insensibly  increased,  and 
now  frequently  ravage  their  harmless 
frontiers.'  '  But  they  should  hare  been 
destroyed  1'  cried  Aaem;  'you  see  the 
consequence  of  such  neglect.' — *  Where  is 
then  that  tenderness  you  so  lately  ex- 
pressed for  subordinate  animals ! '  replied 
the  Genius,  smiling ;  '  you  seem  to  have 
forgot  that  branch  of  justice.'  '  I  must 
aclmowledge  my  mistake,'  returned 
Asem.  'I  am  now  couTinced  that  we 
must  be  guilty  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  the  brute  creation,  if  we  would  eigoy 
the  world  ourselves.  But  let  us  no 
longer  observe  the  doty  of  man  to  these 
irrational  creatures,  but  survey  their  con- 
nexions with  one  another.' 

**  As  they  walked  further  up  the  coun- 
try, the  more  he  was  surprised  to  see  no 
vestiges  of  handsome  houses,  no  cities, 
nor  any  mark  of  elegant  design.  His 
conductor,  perceiving  his  surprise,  ob- 


served, that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
world  were  perfectly  content  with  their 
ancient  simplicity;  each  had  a  house» 
which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to 
lodge  his  little  family;  they  were  too 
good  to  build  houses,  which  would  only 
increase  their  own  pride  and  the  envy  of 
the  spectator;  what  they  built  was  for 
convenience,  and  not  for  show.  *  At  least, 
then,'  said  Asem,  '  they  have  neither 
architects,  painters,  nor  statuaries  in 
their  society;  but  these  are  idle  arts,  and 
may  be  spared.  However,  before  I  q»end 
much  more  time  here,  you  should  have 
my  thanks  for  introducing  me  into  the 
society  of  some  of  their  wiMst  men:  there 
is  scarcely  any  pleasure  to  me  equal  to  a 
refined  conversation;  there  is  nothing  of 
which  I  am  so  much  enamoured  as  wis- 
dom.'— *  Wisdom  1'  replied  his  instructor; 
'how  ridiculous  1  We  have  no  wisdom 
here,  for  we  have  no  occasion  for  it:  true 
wisdom  is  only  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us;  but  of 
what  use  is  such  vrisdom  here  t  Each 
intuitively  performs  what  is  right  in  itself, 
and  expects  the  same  from  others.  If  by 
wisdom  you  should  mean  vain  curiosity 
and  empty  speculation,  as  such  pleasures 
have  their  origin  in  vanity,  luxury,  or 
avarice,  we  are  too  good  to  pursue  them.' 
'  All  this  may  be  right,'  said  Asem, 
'  but  I  think  I  observe  a  solitary  disposi- 
tion prevail  among  the  people ;  each 
family  keeps  separately  within  their  own 
precincts,  without  society,  or  without  in- 
tercourse.'— *  That,  indeed,  is  true,'  replied 
the  other;  '  here  is  no  established  society, 
nor  should  there  be  any:  all  societies  are 
made  either  through  fear  or  friendship; 
the  people  we  are  amoifg  are  too  good  to 
fear  each  other;  and  there  are  no  motives 
to  private  friendship,  where  all  are 
equally  meritorious.'  '  Well,  then,'  said 
the  sceptic,  '  if  I  am  to  spend  my  time 
here — if  I  am  to  have  neither  the  polite 
arts,  nor  wisdom,  nor  friendship  in  such 
a  world,  I  should  be  glad,  at  least,  of  an 
easy  companion,  who  may  tell  me  his 
thoughts,  and  to  whom  I  may  communi- 
cate mine.' — *  And  to  what  purpose  should 
either  do  this  V  says  the  Grenius.  '  Flattery 
or  curiosity  are  vicious  motives,  and  never 
allowed  of  here ;  and  wisdom  is  out  of 
the  question.' 

" '  Still,  however,'  said  Asem, '  the  in- 
habitants must  be  hai^y;  each  is  con- 
tented with  his  own  possessions,  nor  avari- 
ciously endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than 
is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence;  each 
has,  therefore,  leisure  for  pitying  those 
that  stand  in  need  of  )^  compassion.' 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  his  ears 
were  assaulted  by  the  lamentations  of  a 
wretch  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  and,  in 
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ihe  moat  deplorable  dietress,  seemed 
gently  to  murmur  at  his  own  misery. 
Asem  immediately  ran  to  his  relief,  and 
fonnd  bim  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
Bumption.  'Strange/  cried  the  son  of 
Adam,  '  that  men  who  are  free  from  yice 
should  thus  suffer  so  much  misery  with- 
out relief !' — *  Be  not  surprised/  said  the 
wretoh  who  was  dying;  *  would  it  not  be 
ihe  ntmost  injustice  for  beings  who  hare 
only  just  sufficient  to  support  themselTos, 
and  are  content  with  a  bare  subsistence, 
to  take  it  from  their  own  mouths  to  put 
'  it  into  mine  !  They  nerer  are  possessed 
of  a  single  meal  more  than  is  necessary; 
and  what  is  barely  necessary  cannot  be 
dispensed  with«'  'They  should  hare  been 
supplied  with  more  than  is  necessary,' 
eried  Asem.  '  And  yet  I  contradict  my 
own  opinion  but  a  moment  before:  all  is 
doubt,  perplexity,  and  confosion.' " 

After  some  other  attempts  to  find 
happiness  in  this  world  withoat  vice, 
Asem  exclaims — "Take  me,  O  my 
Genius  I  back  to  that  very  world  I 
hare  despised!"  And  hereupon  the 
triumphant  Genius,  "  assuming  an  air 
of  terrible  complacency,  called  all  his 
thunders  around  him,  and  vanished  in 
a  whirlwind."  Asem  found  himself 
at  the  yeiy  place,  and  (with  such 
rapidity  had  these  scenes  passed  in 
review)  almost  at  the  very  mstant  of 
time,  in  which  the  Genius  had  at  first 
accosted  him.  "  His  right  foot  was 
still  advanced  to  take  the  fatal  plunge, 
nor  had  it  been  yet  withdrawn." 

Who  would  dare  to  contend  with 
the  Genius  of  Conviction  f — who  ven- 
ture to  prescribe  laws  of  reasoning  to 
so  majestic  a  being, — one  who  walks 
upon  the  waters,  calls  his  thunders 
about  him,  and  has  a  whole  subterra- 
nean world  wherewith  to  demonstrate 
his  theory  of  morals?  Nevertheless, 
if  we  were  quite  sure  that  the  Grenius 
were  out  of  hearing,  we  should  be 
^posed  to  question  whether  he  had 
ever  framed  an  accurate  definition  of 
virtue.  If,  in  a  virtuous  world,  men 
must  be  chased  by  squirrels,  and  de- 
voured by  dogs,  live  in  penury,  and  let 
their  neighbours  starve,  either  we,  or 
the  Genius  of  Conviction,  have  been 
in  error  all  this  time  as  to  what  virtue 
really  tf. 

As  a  critic,  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands  that  Goldsmith  lamentably 
failed.  As  a  politician,  he  had  this 
honourable  peculiarity,  that  his  specu- 
lations had  verj  little  reference  to  the 


party  feuds  of  the  day.  He  had  con- 
tracted, probably  from  his  Continental 
travels,  a  bias  in  favour  of  monarchi- 
cal power.  He  seems  to  have  em- 
braced the  opinion  which  Burke  com- 
bated in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Discontents ;  namely,  that  the  houses 
of  parliament,  or  the  aristocracy 
throuffh  their  influence  in  these  houses, 
were  aangerously  encroaching  on  the 
royal  prerogative.  At  least  this  is  the 
best  explanation  we  can  give  of  the 
expressions  that  he,  from  time  to 
time,  throws  out  upon  this  subject. 

The  only  grudge  we  owe  his  politics 
is,  that  they  occasioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  weiJLest  and  most  con- 
fused passage  in  his  noble  poem  of 
The  Trttveller.  When  disconrsmg  upon 
foreign  countries—on  Holland,  France, 
or  Italy — ^he  naturally  and  wisely  re- 
stricts himself  to  certain  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  and  of  their 
governments  —  general  views  which 
admit  of  vigorous  and  poetic  enuncia- 
tion, and  are  not  likely  to  raise  cavil 
or  controversy.  But  when  he  lands 
upon  his  native  country,  these  home 
politics  beset  him,  and  he  gets  entang- 
led in  a  train  of  thought  but  half  made 
out,  of  too  controversial  a  character, 
and  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  the  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  sim- 
ple force  of  poetic  expression. 

**  Calm  ii  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  urmi, 
Except  when  lest  approaeniiiff  danger  wanooi : 
But  when  contending  ehios  blockade  the 

throne^ 
Gontiactmg  ttal  power  to  itretoh  their  own ; 
When  I  behold  a  (actioui  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselTes  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  ttatutea  draw, 
Iawi  grind  the  poor,  ana  rich  men  rule  the 

law; 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  lavage  nations 

roam, 
Pillaged  from  alaves  to  purehase  slaTes  at 

home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reterTe,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
TiU  half  a  pcUnot^  half  a  eowardgrwvn^ 
J Jhifrom  peitjf  tyrant*  to  the  throne,^* 

Yet  the  whole  passage  must  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  the  two  last  lines. 
Of  these  the  second  is  repeatedly 
quoted ;  but  there  is  much  significance 
and  extreme  felicity  of  expression  in 
the  preceding  line — 

** half  a  patriot,  half  a  eowazd  grown.** 

It  is  a  pity  they  should  be  so  often 
separated. 

Having  mentioned  7%e  TraodUr^ 
let  us  turn  at  once  to  this  and  to  its 
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exqttieite  QompMdoii«-4ke  two  poem 
whidi  dve  to  Gotdmnith  his  sectre 
and  emnent  poaitkm  to  the  fiteratare 
of  Englaad.  Oar  few  detadied  ori- 
tkiBOia  KM  these  old  fayonrttes  shall 
Bot,  at  aU  ereati,  be  wearisenie  hj 
their  leogth.  Hie  comedies  we  desini 
to  leave  vntoached ;  they  eannot  be 
GrMdeed  wHboat  oone  feviewy  how* 
ever  rapid,  of  the  Uteratore  of  the 
stage,  and  for  this  we  have  at  present 
neither spaoeaor  inclination.  Aglanee 
at  ThB  CHuen  of  the  Worid  and  The 
Viotwuf  Wak^idd  wili  bring  enr  sub- 
ject to  its  coneiosion. 

Every  one  remembers  the  aneedote 
connected  with  the  lint  line  of  Tile 
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«  Reaitfto,  tmfriMided,  melaaehelf ,  tk>w/ 

Mr  Irving  shall  relate  it  for  ns. 

*^  The  appearance  of  The  TrandUr  at 
once  alterad  Goldsmith's  fntelleotaal 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  Moietj;  but 
its  eilbct  Qpon  the  ohih^  if  we  maj  jndgs 
firoB  the  aeooiuit  giwn  by  Hawkfais,  was 
afaiuMt  ladiei«nSk  They  were  lest  in  as- 
tSBidlmsat  that  a  ^  newspaper  •Mayist^' 
and  a '  bookseller's  dradge,'  ahoaUL  haf« 
written  suoh  a  poem.  On  the  eveaing  of 
its  aanonnoementy  Goldsmith  had  gene 
away  early,  after  '  rattling  away  as 
asual ;'  and  they  knew  not  how  to  reeon- 
oile  his  heedless  garmllty  with  the  serene 
beanty,  the  easy  grace,  the  sound  good 
sense,  and  the  occasional  elevation  of  his 
poetry.  They  oeald  eeaieely  believe  that 
sneh  aagio  nmaben  had  iowed  from  a 
snn  to  whom  ia  general,  aays  Jolmsea, 

*  it  was  with  difficulty  thej  oonld  gtve  a 
hearhig.'  '  Weli,^  exclaimed  Chamier, 
^  I  do  believe  he  vrrote  this  poem  him- 
self ;  and,  let  me  tell  yon^  that  Is  believing 
a  great  deaL' 

^  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  olab, 
Chamier  soonded  the  autiior  a  little  abooS 
his  poem.     *  Mr  Groldsmith,'  said  he, 

*  what  do  yea  BMaa  by  the  last  wetd  im 
the  first  line  of  yonr  Trawllerf  ^  rsmeie, 
unfriended,  melaBohely,  «lo«f"  De  you 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  f — *  Yes,' 
replied  Goldsmith  inconsiderately,  being 
probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  *  No, 
sir '  interposed  his  protecting  friend 
Johnson, '  you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of 
hMtomotion;  you  meant  that  sluggishness 
of  mind  wUch  comes  upon  a  man  in  soli- 
tude.'—* Ah!'  exclaimed  Gfddsmith, 
'  ^Aat  was  what  I  meant.'  Chamier  im- 
mediately believed  that  Johaeon  himself 
had  written  the  iiae,  aad  a  rumour  be- 
came prevalent  that  he  was  the  author  of 

ly  of  the  finest  passassos." 

With  due  defereiMa  to  the  great 


critic,  and  to  the  anthor  himself,  he 
diKf  mean  tardiness  of  movement;  but 
the  epithet,  Joined  as  it  is  with  othem, 
tells  ns  aho  that  this  slowness  of 
motion  was  the  result  of  heaviness  of 
heart,  and  indicative  of  a  sad  and 
pensive  spirit.  It  means  ail  that  Dr 
Johnson  said ;  bat  it  means  also,  and 
first  of  all,  the  slow  pace  of  the  soli- 
tary poet.  GoldsBtth  was  more  pio- 
baUy  ^^fiorried  at  the  mcMnent,** 
when  he  so  readily  adopted  the  Inter- . 
pretation  of  Dr  Johnson,  than  when 
he  gave  liis  first  natnrsi  answer.  He 
found  the  passage  explained  for  him 
so  authoritative^,  and  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  present,  that  he 
could  not  hesitate  in  accepting  the 
explanation.  But  had  he  taken  time 
and  coverage  to  reflect  a  moment,  he 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  no 
discrepancy  between  his  own  answer 
and  what  Dr  Johnson  had  added. 
Take  away  the  imi^e  of  the  slow 
moving  poet,  and  you  take  away  ali 
jMctiire  from  the  passage.  The  pen- 
sive sadness  is  depicted  in  wliat  Cap- 
tain Chamier  calls,  in  seeming  imita- 
tik>n  of  the  grvat  man  he  is  conversing 
with,  "  tardiness  of  looomotion." 

"  Remete^HinJriwdh'd    mrfinehely— «slow.^ 

Every  word  comes  fixwi  the  heart. 
Many  a  time,  without  a  doubt,  had 
our  wandering  poet,  at  a  distance 
fi^m  his  country,  walked  bv  the  side 
of  some  foreign  stream — alone — ^un- 
friended— with  nothing  for  his  portion 
upon  earth  but  ffenius  aad  poverty. 

We  cannot,  ror  our  part,  see  the 
point  of  Captain  Chamier^s  question. 
He  might,  with  just  as  much  reason, 
have  put  the  same  query  to  Petrarch, 
who  q^ns  one  of  his  sonnets  in  a  v^ 
similar  manner. 

**  Solo  «  pensoao,  i  piii  deserti  camp! 
To  misuiando,  a  paasi  tardi  e  lenti.^ 

He  would  have  found  here  also  '^  tar- 
diness of  locomotion,'*  and  the  languor 
of  the  pensive  man,  united  in  the  same 
description. 

^  Where^r  I  roam,  whate^r  reafans  to  see, 
Bf  ^  heart  untraTeU>i  fondly  tuns  to  tiioe ; 
Stiil  to  my  brothflr  tans,  with  e««MlMspaia, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a .  Iwythming 
chain." 

The  same  image  is  made  use  of  in  the 
CHiztm,  of  At  WoHd.  The  reader  may 
like  to  contrast  the  prose  irith  the 
poetic  vecaion.  ^' The  farther  I  tnvel," 
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ssyg  Li«i  Chi  Alt«Dgi  to  his  corres- 
pondent,  "  I  feel  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion with  stronger  force ;  those  ties 
that  bind  me  to  my  natire  country- 
Mi  7<m,  an  still  mtbrolieii.    Byeoery 
renunje  I  ofdif  drag  a  greater  kngtkqf 
dum."     We  prefiar  the  prose.    In- 
deed tli6  meUphor  is  not  so  much  to 
ear  taste  as  that  we   shovkl  h«v« 
tiionght  it  worth  ashig  a  second  time, 
aad  in  the  greater  work.    It  anited 
lien  Chi  Altangi  very  well,  and  with 
Uffl  it  migbfc  have'  remained.    It  is 
too  eombroiia*- too  material.    What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  ^*  lengthening 
ehain  "  which  he  "  drags  "  along  the 
earth  P    and  where,  in  una^ation, 
«ie  we  to  fasten  H?    To  his  ankle? 
It  woold  make  aleloa  of  him.    To 
h»  waist  ?  Kidicnlons  1  But,  yon  will 
«ay,  we  aie  not  to  see  the  chain  at  all 
-.-only  to  hear  it  dank  a  little  in  the 
Ta:^-^nlj  to  have  some  dim  idea  ef 
lengthening  ligature.     Very  good; 
and  thereupon  we  honestly  respond — 
if,  whilst  reading  the  line  yon  fed  no 
ineiiatiUe   tendency  to  look  down 
upon  the  ground  £or  this  chain— if  yoa 
do  not  aee  it  at  all,  then  to  you  the 
metaphor  is  quite  unobfeetionable. 
«  And  find  mo  ip««  of  jJl  tiiB  voda  m J  0vm  I " 

The  natural  feeling  of  the  homeless, 
oapiwrided  wanderer,  looking  over  a 
great  stretch  of  eonnlary .  How  teely 
&  U  centrasted  with  the  aentiment 
which  foUowsl  No  apot  his  own! 
It  is  all  his !  He  has  taken  sympa- 
thetic posaeesion  of  the  whole. 

^  Ye  glittering  towns,  with  irealth  ud  Bplen- 
dbnTWowned  ; 
Ye  fieidi,  vWve 


Ye  lak«8,Vli08e  veaaels  catch  tbe  hm  gale; 
Ye  bending  swaim  that  dress  tlie  flovezy 

▼al&— 
FormeTMirtrftnfeM7«*owi«o«bme; 

Creation's  hek-^  tke  worlds  He  worid  u 


Havmg  thus  wrought  hkuself  hite 
proper  mood  for  his  philosophic  pur- 
pose, the  poet  eommences  his  s«v^ 
^  the  several  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  nations  of  msmkiBd.  The  trahi 
ef  thought  is,  at  startnig,  somewhat 
perplexed,  from  the  author  being  occu- 
pied with  two  separate  refiectiong, 
which,  until  they  are  doselyexafflained, 
appew  contradictory.  We  have  them 
in  dose  juxtaposition  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

^  Yet  oft »  sigh  prevails,  tad  soirevs  fall, 
Tp  M  the  hoMcd  •£  loBUi  UiM  00  smaU; 
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Asd  oft  I  wish  aaridst  die  fMne  to  find 
Some  wU  to  real  JummettcoHtigned, 
Where  zaj  worn  sool,  each  wanderi]^  nope 

at  rest, 
Haj  gatlier  W»s  to  see  my  fcUows  bleife 
But  whew  to  find  that  happiertibelo-fr— 
Who  can  direct,  when  ail  pniemd  io  faoie? 
Tka  shndderiag  tenant  of  tbe  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  liia  own. 

&c.,  8te. 

8o  far,  then,  fiwn  the  hoard  of  hap- 
piness being  small,  every  coontry 
proclaims  itself  te  he  speciaUy  and 
pre-eminenay  blest.  The  phUosophie 
poet  hae  no  reason  ibr  his  sorrow:  he 
wanted  one  happy  spot,  and  he  hae 
•  foMd  every  spot  is  happy— aupwmaly 

But  the  appwent  meengmity  var- 
nishes on  a  closer  examination.    Saeh 
nattea  boasts  its  pre-eminenoe  over 
other  nations;  butman  nowhere  boaata 
much  of  being  man.    Every  people  is 
proud  and  self-congratulatory  whilst 
It  compares  itself  with  other  people ; 
but  its  pride  and  gratniation  are  only 
sustained  by  this  compariaon.   Every 
congregation  of  men  who  meroly  con- 
template themselves  as  with  the  earth 
beneath  them,  and  the  sky  above,  axe 
heard  to  fill  the  air  with  lamentations 
and  discontent.    So  that  the  philoso- 
pher, notwithstanding  these  sever^ 
vaunts  of  every  nation,  civilised  and 
savage,  may  still  search,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  for  the  spot  ^^  to  happiness  eon- 
signed*"  . 
Our  poet  seems  to  find  an  equal 
proportion  of  good  and  evU  in  every 
dime,  people,  and  government.  Some- 
times he  is  guilty  of  a  little  ov«r- 
chaige  in  this  or  that  particular,  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  even.   Only 
thus  can  we  accountfor  the  very  severe 
language  with  which  he  takes  leave  of 
Hofisnd.    He  had  found  the  people  of 
that  country  so  very  comfortable  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessaxy  to  abuse 

them  as —  .  ,       ^ 

«  A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  ef  riaves, 

or  the  due  proportion  of  evil  would 
not  have  been  preserved.  ,  .  . . 
It  is  observable,  and  charactensUc 
of  the  age  in  which  Goldsmith  wrote, 
that,  beautiftil  as  are  his  desmptions 
of  the  several  countries  of  Europe, 
there  is  very  little  in  them  which  be- 
trays that  he  himself  had  ever  visited 
those  countries.  There  aie  few  <^ 
those  picturesque  drcumstaneee  whicft 
the  eye  of  an  observer  detects,  ana 
which  the  memory,  or  the  note-booK, 
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preserves.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  day  to  trust  more  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  books  than 
to  the  eyesight:  learning  had  not 
lost  that  undue  influence  which  it  na- 
turally acquired  at  the  restoration  of 
letters ;  poets  chose  rather  to  describe 
what  had  been  described  before,  and 
adhere  to  traditional  feelings  and 
classical  models,  than  to  consult  their 
own  experience.  The  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  The  TraoeUer  are  so  general, 
and  consist  of  broad  outlines  so  well 
known  to  all  educated  men,  that  they 
might  have  been  written  in  Green 
Arbour  Court,  by  one  who  had  lived 
there  all  his  life.  Switzerland  itself 
does  not  provoke  him  to  quit  the 
beaten  track  of  broad  generalities. 
He  even  describes  what  he  did  not  see, 
because  it  harmonises  with  the  ideas 
obtained  from  books.    Thus, — 

— <*The  bleak  Swim  their  stonny  nuuuion 

tread, 
And  force  a  ehtirlish  soil  for  Bcantj  bread ; 
No  produce  ken  the  barren  hilla  afford, 
Bot  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.^* 

Switzerland  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  mercenary  troops  she 
supplied  to  foreign  courts ;  but  there 
is  no  country  where  less  is  seen  of  the 
soldier  and  his  sword;  nor  can 
'*  scanty  bread^'  be  said  to  be  the  lot 
of  those  who  cultivate  its  soil. 

While  our  eye  is  on  this  part  of 
the  poem,  can  we  possibly  resist  quot- 
ing the  following  half-a-dozen  Imes? 
They  are  perfect : — 

— *^  Those  ills  that  roand  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scantv  fond  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifu  him  to  the 

stonns; 
And  as  a  child,  when  searing  sounds  molest, 
Clinss  close  and  closer  to  the  mother*s  braast — 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind^  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  natiye  mountains  more.** 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  these 
national  portraits  is  that  of  France. 
He  sympathised  with  the  iVench ;  his 
pen  IS  often  employed  in  defending 
them  from  absurd  attacks,  and  com- 
bating the  prejudices  of  the  John  Bull 
of  his  day.  The  concluding  lines  are 
peculiarly  happy:  there  is  a  refine- 
ment of  analysis  expressed  in  the 
most  graceful  diction. 

— "  Honour 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  through  the  land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 


They  please,  are  pleased ;  (%  ^'ve  to  get 

ettdniy 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they 

seem.** 

His  praise  of  England  we  must  not 
appear  so  deficient  in  patriotism  as  to 
quarrel  with.  But  just  as  one  is 
curious  to  know  where  an  artist  stood 
who  has  taken  some  captivating  sketch 
of  an  old  familiar  spot,  which  never 
appeared  to  us  so  very  charming  be- 
fore— so  one  might  feel  a  little  curious 
to  discover  where  it  was,  in  town  or 
country,  that  Goldsmith  took  his  stand 
when  he  saw — 

<<  The  lords  of  human  race  pass  bv ; 
Intent  on  high  design— a  thought&l  band.** 

Was  it  on  London  Bridge  or  at  Temple 
Bar  that  he  read  the  marks  of  "  high 
design''  in  the  "thoughtful  band'' 
that  were  rushing  past  him  like  a 
mill-stream  ?  Or  was  he  far  off  In  the 
country,  and  did  the  squire  and  his 
tenantry  sit  for  the  picture  ? 

We  ahready  find  in  The  JVaveOer 
that  strange  hallucination  which 
seems  to  have  haunted  hum,  and  which 
he  more  fully  exwefeied  in  the  sub- 
sequent poem  of  ne  Deserted  Village 
— ^that  England  was  being  depopu- 
lated! What  could  have  conducted 
him  to  a  conclusion  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fact,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire.  It  was  his  crotchet.  He 
had  probably  seen  decay  in  some 
places,  and  took  no  calculation  of  the 
more  than  proportionate  increase  of 
others.  For  Goldsmith  did  not  limit 
himsdf  to  the  mistaken  notion,  which, 
many  had  expressed,  that  the  towns 
were  growing  large  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  but  entertained — ^what  to 
us  must  seem  the  strangest  of  para- 
doxes—  entertained  the  conviction 
that  the  population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try was  wasting  away. 

Happily,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, no  one  thinks  of  the  theory 
of  depopulation,  or  over-populatioui. 
or  any  other  theorv  of  political  eco- 
nomy, whilst  reading  The  Deserted 
Village.  We  have  all  learned  to  love 
"  Sweet  Auburn"  long  before  any 
Idea  connected  with  so  crabbed  and 
distressful  a  subject  entered  our  minds. 
Indeed  the  village,  with  all  its  acces- 
sories, is  brought  wiUi  such  distinct- 
ness before  us,  that  even  the  decay  of 
Auburn  itself,  is  not  the  most  promi- 
nent impression  which  the  poem  pro- 
duces.   The  deserted  Auburn  is  made 
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to  live  again  so  yividly  in  the  imagina- 
tioUf  that  the  desolation  in  wliich  it 
lies  only  occnrs  occasionally  to  the 
mind,  tiirowing  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  melancholy  over  the  picture.  For 
onrselves,  we  can  well  remember  that 
when  we  first  became  acqoainted  with 
the  Tillage  of  Anbnm,  we  always 
thought  of  it — ^notwithstanding  the 
use  of  the  past  tense— as  somewhere 
still  existing.  It  existed,  at  all  events, 
yery  palpably  in  the  imagination. 

The  scene  is  English :  it  is,  in  the 
main,  a  description  of  an  English  vil- 
lage ;  but  because  the  poet  has  also 
drawn  materials  from  the  recollections 
of  his  early  home,  some  of  his  critics 
have  been  resolved  to  place  Auburn 
in  Ireland,  and  to  identify  what  is 
cleariy  an  ideal  picture  with  the  defi- 
nite locality  of  Lissoy.  On  this 
ground  they  have  even  proceeded  to 
convict  him  of  an  error  for  introducing 
the  nightingale  in  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions, there  being  no  such  bird  in  Ira- 
land. 

This  line,  in  which  the  nightingale 
is  introduced,  we  should  venture  to 
quarrel  with  on  quite  another  ground. 
Here  is  the  passage.  No  one  will 
object  to  read  it  again,  though  he  has 
read  it  fifty  or  twice  fifty  times. 

**  Sweet  WM  the  Bound  wh«n  oft,  at  eyening^s 

eloM, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  Tillage  nrarmnr  roae  ; 
There  m  I  paaied  with  cnrelees  etepa  and  alow, 
The  mingling  notei  eame  BoftenM  from  below : 
The  Bwaui  reBponiive  as  tl^e  milkmaid  ning, 
ThoBober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  jonng ; 
The  noi^  tl^*^  ^^  gabbled  o*er  the  pool. 
The  plajnuehildren^iiBt  let  looae  from  school ; 
The  wateh-dop^^B  Toiee,  that  bajed  the  whis- 

perioff  wind; 
And  the  lond  langh  that  spoke  the  yaeant 

mind; 
Tkne  all  m  tweei  e(mfimtm  mm^  the  Aade, 
And  JUVd  each  paut$  ike  tughtrngaU  had 

Have  not  our  readers  already  felt 
how  much  better  the  description  would 
have  been  if  the  last  couplet  had  been 
omitted?  This  nightingale  takes  us 
by  surprise.  We  thought  we  were 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  dbtant 
village,  and  find  that  we  have  been 
attending  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  that  these  had  only  filled  up 
the  pauses  of  her  song.  What  had 
been  the  chief  and  prominent  subject 
is  suddenly  reduced  to  this  subordinate 
part.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  description  becomes  unfaith- 
ful, and  ceases  to  reflect  a  real  experi- 


ence, when  this  nightingale  is  intro- 
duced. If  that  shy  bii^  were  heard 
singing  while  the  milkmaid  and  the 
schoolboy  were  still  audible,  there 
would  be  no  pleasing,  but  a  very  dis- 
pleasing effect  produced  by  the 
mingling  of  sounds  of  so  very  different 
a  nature.  They  would  by  no  means 
harmonise.  We  should  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  milkmaid  and  to  the 
distant  schoolboy,  (he  must  be  very 
distant,)  and  we  should  listen  witn 
pleasure  to  the  nightingale,  but  with 
very  little  pleasure  to  all  these  at 
once. 

Goldsmith  was  a  genuine  lover  of 
natura.;  but  nevertheless  he  bad  not 
quite  escaped  that  taste  of  the  day 
whidi  often  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
truthfulness  of  a  picture  to  what  was 
deemed  the  perfection  of  the  verse. 
He  too  can  sometimes  desert  the 
%eMt  for  the  wwnd.  And  this  word 
'wvnd  reminds  us  of  rather  an  amus- 
ing instance  where  he  introduces  some 
geographical  names  for  no  earthly 
reason  except  the  array  of  sonorous 
syllables  they  present.  "  Farewell,^* 
he  exclaims  to  poetry, — 

"  Farewell,  and  oh !  where>r  thj  Toiee  be 

tried, 
On  Torwi^t  e/(^«,  or  Pambomarca^t  tide,^^ 

Had  we  been  in  Captain  Ghamier^s 
place  at  the  club,  and  wished  to  puzzle 
our  friend  Goldsmith,  we  should  have 
adLcd  him  why  he  sent  the  muse  to 
Fambamarca?  and  where,  indeed, 
Fambamarca  lay  ?  We  suspect  that 
Groldsmith  must  have  answered,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that 
it  was  a  great  way  off',  and  sounded 
very  majestically. 

There  is  one  instance  where  the  poet 
has  introduced  a  reminiscence  from 
Ireland,  whidi  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  noticed.  In  the  inimitable 
description  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
he  says, — 

**  Lands  he  could  meaaure,  lermB  and  tides 

presage,  • 

And  e'en  the  story  ran— Ma/  he  anUd  gauge,'" 

Now  the  rustics  of  an  English  village 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  select  this  ac- 
complishment of  gauging  as  one  to 
bestow  upon  their  prodigy  of  learning. 
We  were  tempted  to  explain  this 
choice  in  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of 
rhyme,  whidi  too  often  has  manifestly 
determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
epithets,  till  it  occurred  to  us  that  his 
mind  had  been  travelling  back  to  the 
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/rU  village,  wbon  tiie  illioit  still  msy 
hw%  ymo^t  eyoi  to  the  ragged 
mchiiis  of  the  place  some  rnmoiics  of 
the  science  of  the  exciseman. 

In  ttie  whole  range  of  EnglU  heroie 
Terse,  there  is  nothing  more  beaatifol 
ormore  complete  than  the  deacription 
of  tiie  yiUage  pastor,— 

^  The  man  te  all  the  counlty  ter, 

AmA  Fwang  rich  irith  fortj  poiuMb  »-7Mr." 

Indeed,  of  the  entire  poem,  it  may  be 
deliberatelj  said,  that  it  has  more 
leodemess  and  pathos,  ^ves  more  of 
pictnre  to  fhe  eye,  and  of  feeling  to 
the  heart,  than  any  other  in  the  Ian- 
gnage  which  is  written  in  the  same 
▼erse  er  metre.  The  polished  conp-» 
lets  of  Pope  are  nowhere  dse  seen 
nnited  with  so  much  of  the  jenmne 
essence  of  poetry.  How  peroct,  in 
«Tery  way,  are  sich  lines  as  these, — 


^  But  iahu  Autr  prompt  «t  efucy  qaII, 

H«  watched  and  w«pty  be  pnjM  and  felt  for 

all; 
And,  as  a  bird  eadi  fond  endearment  tnes^ 
To  tempt  iti  new-Sedged  uiepiiag  to  the  duel, 
He  tried  eaeh  ait,  reproved  each  doll  debf , 
AUand  to  brighter  worUi»  and  led  the  my.'' 

One  more  remark,  one  other  brief 
<iaotation,  and  we  qoit  1^  most  fas- 
dnating  poem,  which  nestles  deeper 
in  the  English  heart  than  perhaps  any 
other.  What  a  bland,  gentle,  loring 
hnmoir  it  is  which  occasional^  steals 
over  the  picture  of  The  Deserted  V3^ 
iage,  ^ving  here  and  tiiere  charming 
tondies,  as  of  gay  snnshine  breakinff 
ont  upon  the  seTeral  points  of  a  shaded 
landscape,  yet  never  disturbing  liie 
sweet  serenity  and  sadness  or  the 
whole.  Kever  did  humour  wear  so 
gentle  an  aspect.  We  go  from  the 
pastor's  honse,  and  the  pastor  hunself, 
to  the  viHage  inn,  and  there  is  no 
abmptness  in  the  tranrition.  What 
a  qmet,  observant,  tolerant  hmnoor  it 
is  that  sees  those — "  broken  tea-caps, 
ioisely  kept  for  showJ*^  What  cJse 
eooldtiiey  serve  for?  And  they  may 
fitill  do  to  be  looked  at. 

•^  Vain  tiansxtoiy  aplendoura !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  bXl  ? 
Observe  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour'^s  impofimnee  U>  the  poor  hmhV  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  tteaaaiit  shall  repaiz^ 
'To  sweet  oblivion  of  Jus  dailj  care; 
No  more  the  farmer ^a  news,  the  barber ^s  taXOf 
No  more  the  woodman^  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smittt  his  doskj  brow  AaJl 

clear, 
BetoM  kis  pondermu  strmgik,  and  Uam  io 


But  why  ooDtiniie  the  qaotatlon,  when 
half  our  readers  oooid  ooB^late  it  finun 
their  own  memocy  ? 

We  proposed  to  onrsetves  n  glance 
ai  The  OiMza^  of  ^  World  and  Tbt 
Vicar €f  Wai^kid.  itcanon^bea 
fiance. 

Is  this  rea^  tiibs  same— we  are 
tempted  to  ask  oorseiveB — is  this 
leally  the  saaM  OHizem  of  ike  World 
that,  on  omr  first  introdneikNi  to  the 
acqaaintanoe  of  books,  we  read, 
amongst  tiie  BriiiA  Ema^  with  so 
grave  attentaen,  and  so  impliQit  a 
fiuth  ?  Yes,  it  M  the  same ;  for  heitt 
is  the  Man  in  Black,  and  here  is  the 
vnmistakeable  Bean  Tibts.  Can  wo 
possibly  forget  the  inTitation  to  dhL<* 
ner— on  the  first  floor  down  tiieohim« 
ney — something  elegant,  a  toibot  or 
an  ortolan,  which  finaUy  resolves  itself 
into  **  a  nice  little  piece  of  ox-cheek, 
piping  hot,  which  Mrs  Itbbs  shall 
dress  herself  with  that  sauce  tiieDnka 
dotes  npon,^'— «nd  v^iich  dinner,  if  his 
himgiy  guest  will  but  wait,  shall  be 
^  ready  in  at  least  two  homa.**  Yes, 
here  is  Bean  T!bbs  as  fnli  of  life  as 
ever.  Bnt  the  Chinese  philosopher- 
he  is  gone;->there  is  left  of  Am,  or'oC 
China,  nothing  bat  his  name,  and  the 
snspickMS  name  of  his  corro^ondenti 
'^Fom,  the  son  of  Fo."  Instead 
thereof,  we  have  Oliver  Goldsmith 
writhig  his  series  of  cbver  JiBers 
and  Spectators, 

Fiiy  this  Chinaman  ever  made  his 
appearance.  All  the  hnmonr  and  satire 
^  the  piece  might  have  been  pre- 
served, if  some  ample  Englishman, 
some  Fanon  Adams  or  Dr  Primrose, 
had  been  the  writer  of  the  letters ;  and 
we  should  have  been  spared  the  con- 
stant ineongniity  <tf  a  Chinese  who  is 
not  only  a  palpable  Enn^)ean,  bnt  a 
European  of  the  literary  class.  So 
comi4etely  versed  is  this  Chinese  phi- 
losopher in  the  fends  and  vexations  of 
critiGS  and  anthers,  that  we  must  sup* 
pose  him  commissioned  by  the  Grub 
Street  of  Pekin,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  distressed  poets  and  dis- 
contented playwrights  amongst  the 
'^  outer  barbarians."  We  shonld  have 
been  spared  also  those  episodes,  <»r 
adventores,  which  his  Eastern  corras- 
pondents  detail  to  him,  and  whicb, 
indeed,  are  neither  European  nor 
Eastern,  but  very  tedious  stories. 

In  vain  does  the  Chinaman  assome 
the  prejudices  of  his  country:  hemay 
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amuse  ua;  Iwt  he  ciimot  erem  get  % 
mcKiieiitaiy  credit  for  the  oatluidiBiL 
taste  he  asectB.  He  camiot  dlaparage 
the  beauty  of  flngliehwomeii,  without 
insiBBatiiig  his  praise  of  them.  There 
is  aa  madi  lattery  as  abuse^  whea  he 
aays: — 

^^I  shall  neytr  f«rget  the  beautiM  of 
ny  natrre  city  of  Naiifcw.  How  Tory 
faroad  their  fSheesI  how  Tory  flh«rt  their 
noses  I  how  Tez^  little  their  eyes!  how 
Tory  thin  their  Ixpel  how  Tery  hU«k  their 
teeth.  Here  a  lady  with  sach  peifeetions 
would  be  fHghtfbl:  Datoh  and  Chinese 
beauties,  indeed,  hare  some  resemblance, 
but  Englishwomen  are  entirely  different; 
red  eheeks,  big  eyes,  and  teeth  of  a  most 
odious  whiteness,  are  not  only  seen  here, 
bnt  wi^ed  far;  and  then  they  hate  snch 
masenliae  fttety  as  aetnally  serre  some  te 
walking." 

That  which  coBstitutes  the  greatest 
eharm  of  the  work  is  the  sobdned  and 
<Aa8tened  satire  one  oeeasioBally 
meets  wi&.  Not  a  mde  and  boister- 
ous, a  cutting  or  maikiovs  satiiv,  but 
audi  as  reqaireato  be  read  with  some 
aAtention  before  the  ML  force  of  its 
sly  innendoSf  awl  of  slight  drcum- 
atances  mentioned  as  if  in  passing,  is 
ItaHy  perceived.  Take  the  following 
instam^  and  note  how  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  a  number  oi  little  de- 
taiii,  thnmn  in  as  if  by  accident. 

'  A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of 
their  prisons,  I  eonld  not  aroid  stopping 
in  ordNff  to  Men  to  a  dialogue  whieh  I 
tiioaght  Bdglrt  afford  me  some  entertain- 
meat.  The  ooaforsation  was  earried  on 
lietweem  a  debtor  throngh  the  grate  of 
Us  prison,  a  porter  who  had  stepped  to 
rest  his  burden,  and  a  soldiw  at  the 
window.  The  subjeet  was  npen  a  thzeat- 
«ned  inrasion  from  France,  and  eadi 
seemed  extremely  anxious  to  zesone  his 
oonntry  firom  tiie  impending  danger. 
''For  my  part,'  cries  the  prisoner,  'the 
greatest  of  my  apprehension  is  for  onr 
freedom :  if  the  n«ttch  shonld  conquer, 
what  would  become  of  English  liberty  t 
Jfy  dear  frkmito,  Uberty  is  the  EngUeh- 
Bum's  prerogatiTe  ;  we  must  pxeserro 
that  at  the  ezpenoe  of  onr  lives :  of  that 
the  FrOMsh  sfaall  never  depriTO  us  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are 
alares  themselves,  would  preserve  our 
freedom  should  they  happen  to  conquer.' 
'Ay,  slaves,'  ones  the  porter  ;  *they  are 
all  slaves,  fit  only  to  carry  burdens,  every 
one  of  them.  Before  I  would  stoop  to 
slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison,  (and  he 
held  the  goblet  in  his  hand,)  may  this  be 
my  poison — ^but  I  would  sooner  list  for 
a  soldier/ 


""The soldier,  iakmg  tin  goblet  ftom 
his  ftiead,  with  mneh  awe  fervently  cried 
oat,  '  It  is  not  so  much  onr  libeitieft  as 
our  religion  that  would  sni&r  by  such  a 
change  :  ay,  onr  religion,  my  lads.  May 
the  devil  sink  me  into  flames  (such  was 
the  solemnity  of  his  adjuration)  if  the 
French  should  come  over,  but  our  religion 
would  be  utterly  undone.'  So  sa^g, 
instead  of  a  libation,  he  applied  the  gob- 
let to  his  lipe,  and  eonfrmed  hissenti- 
ments  with  a  oeremosy  of  the  most  porse- 
vering  devotion." 

Tlrare  are  some  works  so  sinii^  hi 
their  stmctare,  and  so  hi^y  popidar, 
that  on  both  grounds  tiiey  defy  criti- 
cism. Their  faults  lie  so  open  and 
undisguised,  that  the  critic  who  would 
pertinaciously  insist  upon  them,  would 
get  neither  credit  nor  thanks  fcvr  his 
pains.  In  this  category  is  Iht  Fteor 
of  Wakefield.  To  expose  its  Impro- 
babilities of  plot  or  diaracter  would 
be  an  easy  aad  most  ungxadoas  task. 
We  loFC  the  good  Yicar,  and  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  tale  to  Che  ead 
of  time  just  as  he  {leases.  To  be 
sure,  this  odd  notion  he  entertahBS, 
that  a  dergyman  ought  by  all  means 
to  marry  osoe,  aftd  1^  no  means  mere 
than  oace,  is  Tery  like  a  monomania. 
He  is  so  stamich  a  moao^omti/,  as  Im 
caUa  it,  as  to  be  resolred  on  convin- 
cing his  old  friend  and  fellow-dergy- 
man,  Mr  Wilmot,  who  has  been  mar- 
ried three  times.  But  this,  and  all 
the  wonderful  things  which  the 
Thonibifla,  nephew  and  nnde,  con- 
trive to  do,  who  cares  to  cavil  at? 
The  genuine  fbefings  of  human  nature 
are  portrayed  kt  the  novel, — ^kind, 
homely,  unpretending  feelings  which 
all  can  sympathise  with — and  when 
the  attention  is  once  fixed  by  this 
spedea  of  trath,  a  thousand  imj^ba- 
feslitifls  may  pass  without  chslienge. 
It  is  always  thus.  The  witter  ai  fic- 
tion, whether  it  be  fable  or  romance, 
and  whethw  he  deal  with  manlcr 
monster,  or  spirit  of  the  air,  has 
always  found  that  if  he  can  present  a 
f juthfnl  reflexion  of  the  Imman  heart, 
he  may  give  almost  any  conceivarble 
license  to  the  imagination. 

What  most  struck  us  on  a  late 
perusal  of  The  Vicar  of  Wak^iM,  was 
the  very  low  level,  in  point  of  refine- 
ment, on  which  all  the  female  dtarac- 
ters  are  placed.  The  love  and  the 
courtship  are  of  the  rudest  sort, 
without  the  least  trace  of  sentiment 
or  the  poetry  of  the  passion.     Mrs 
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Primrose,  notwithstaadlng  the  excel- 
lence of  her  gooseberry  wine,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  she  dispenses  it, 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  decidedly  a 
Tolgar  personage.  That  her  learning 
and  accomplishments  were  those 
which  we  should  now  assign  to  the 
housekeeper,  rather  than  to  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  vicar,  (for  snch  is  Dr 
Primrose  when  we  are  first  introduced 
to  him,)  is  no  part  of  our  objection ; 
this  the  difference  of  times  and  sys- 
tems of  education  may  sufficiently  ex- 
plain. Mrs  Primrose  is  vulgar  at  the 
heart.  She  lacks  those  feelings  of 
refinement  which  sometimes  grow  up 
spontaneously  even  in  the  peasant's 
hut. 

Recall  to  mind  the  manner  in  which 
she  receives  back  her  unfortunate 
daughter  Olivia.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  practising  her 
petty  blundering  artifices,  her  most 
visible  palpable  manoeuvres,  to  catch 
the  rich  young  squire.  It  was  her 
plot,  her  scheme  for  elevating  the 
family ;  in  which  scheme  her  daughter 
was  of  course  to  co-operate.  Yet 
this  is  her  speech  upon  the  occasion. 
It  is  true  human  nature,  but  it  is  hu- 
man nature  of  a  very  vulgar  descrip- 
tion. "Ah,  Madam,"  cried  her  mother, 
"  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come 
to  after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter 
Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but  little  en- 
tertainment to  persons  who  have  kept 
company  only  with  people  of  distinc- 
tion. Yes,  Miss  Livy,  your  poor 
father  and  I  have  suffered  very  much 
of  late ;  but  I  hope  Heaven  will  for- 
give you." 

This  Olivia  herself  is  not  made  in- 
teresting to  us  by  any  one  trait  in  her 
character.  Her  beauty,  and  the  cruel 
treatment  she  meets  with  from  her 
coarse  and  brazen  seducer,  is  all  she 
has  to  depend  upon  for  any  daim  to 
our  sympathy.  Affliction  has  its  worst 
effect  upon  her,  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
selfish  and  unrefined.  "  Every  tender 
epithet  bestowed  on  her  sister  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart,  and  a  tear  to  her 
eye;  and  as  one  vice,  when  cured, 
ever  plants  others  where  it  has  been, 
so  her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out 
by  repentance,  left  jealousy  and  envy 
behind."    It  is  just  as  well  we  do  not 


get  more  intimate  with  the  female  part 
of  the  family,  for  it  is  evident  that  in 
proportion  as  we  knew  them  better, 
we  should  like  them  less. 

Had  the  life  of  Goldsmith  brought 
him  acquunted  with  no  higher  speci- 
mens of  the  sex  ?  Had  his  fair  cousin 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  good  Uncle 
Oontarine,  with  whom  he  used  to 
practise  music,  and  talk  poetry,  left 
with  him  no  moi*e  refined  impression 
of  female  society  than  we  see  reflected 
in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefiddf  Or, 
must  we  understand  his  portraits  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  women  of  his 
time  ?  Or,  shall  we  seek  a  third  ex- 
planation in  the  want  of  refinement  in 
the  literature  of  that  period  ?  We 
suspect  the  last  has  much  to  do  with 
it. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion 
our  necessarily  detached  and  desultory 
criticisms  on  the  works  of  Goldsmith. 
As  uprose  writer,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  any  too  partial  biographer  or  critic 
to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  those  who 
guide  or  confirm  opinion,  and  teach  us 
to  reason  and  to  judge.  But  how 
many  a  familiar  truth  nas  he  clothed 
in  dear  and  graceful  diction  1  How 
often,  too,  the  isolated  observation, 
thrown  out  as  if  by  happy  chance^ 
stimulates  the  mind  to  reflection! 
What  a  master  he  is  of /brro— of  the 
pleasing  art  which  moulds  the  style  I 
But  his  two  prindpal  poems  are  the 
works  which  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
the  immortals.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  many  ardent  admirers  of 
our  contemporaneous  poetry—replete 
as  it  is  with  the  philosophic  specula- 
tions of  the  age,  its  subtle  and  am- 
bitious thinking— may  be  disposed  to 
look  down  with  an  air  of  condescen- 
sion, and  a  sort  of  gentle  disdain,  upon 
the  poetry  of  Gk)lasmith.  But  time 
passes  on,  and  brings  new  modes  of 
philosophising ;  the  subtleties  of  one 
age  do  not  ilways  diarm  the  next ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  much  which 
is  now  hdd  in  highest  repute,  as  the 
most  poetical  of  poetry,  shall  have 
grown  dim  and  obsolete,  whilst 
mothers  shall  be  still  teadiing  to  their 
children,  and  old  men  stiil  repeating 
to  themselves,  the  descriptions  of  The 
TraveUer  and  of  The  Deserted  Village^ 
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TO  BUBN8*S  ^'  HIGHLAND  MART." 

I. 

0  LOYSD  by  him  whom  Scodand  loves, 
Long  loved,  and  honoured  dnlj 

By  all  who  love  the  bard  who  sang 

So  sweetly  and  so  troly  I 
In  cnltnred  dales  his  song  preyails. 

Thrills  o*er  the  eagle's  aery, — 
Ah  I  who  that  strain  has  caught,  nor  sighed 
,   For  Bnms's '' Highland  Mary  ? '* 

n. 

1  wandered  on  from  hUl  to  hiU, 

I  feared  nor  wind  nor  weather ; 
For  Boms  beside  me  trode  the  moor. 

Beside  me  pressed  the  heather. 
I  read  his  verse — ^his  life — alas  t 

O  V  that  dark  shades  extended : — 
With  thee  at  last,  and  him  in  thee, 

My  thooghts  their  wanderings  ended. 

nr. 
His  golden  hoars  of  youth  were  thine — 

Those  hours  whose  flight  is  fleetest ; 
Of  all  his  songs  to  thee  he  gave 

The  freshest  and  the  sweetest. 
Ere  ripe  the  fruit,  one  branch  he  brake, 

All  rich  with  bloom  and  blossom ; 
And  shook  ita  dews,  its  incense  shook. 

Above  thy  brow  and  bosom. 

IV. 

And  when  his  Spring,  idas,  how  soon  I 

Had  been  by  oare  subverted. 
His  Summer,  like  a  god  repulsed. 

Had  from  his  gates  departed ; 
Beneath  the  evening  star,  once  more, 

Star  of  his  mom  and  even  I 
To  thee  his  suppliant  hands  he  spread. 

And  hailed  his  love  ^^  in  heaven." 

V. 

And  if  his  sphit  in  *^  a  waste 

Of  shame"  too  oft  was  squandered, 
And  if  too  oft  his  feet  ill-starred 

In  ways  erroneous  wandered ; 
Yet  still  his  spirit's  spirit  bathed 

la  purity  eternal ; 
And  all  fair  things  through  thee  retained 

For  him  their  aspect  vernal. 

VI. 

Nor  less  that  tenderness  remained 
Thy  favouring  love  implanted ; 

Compunctious  pity,  yearnings  vague 
For  love  to  earth  not  granted ; 


Beserye  with  freedom,  female  grace 
Well  matched  with  manly  yigom*, 

In  songs  where  fancy  twined  her  wreaths 
Bound  jndgment'fl  ataiwart  rigov. 

vn. 
A  mnte  bat  strong  appeal  was  made 

To  him  by  feebleat  creatmes ; 
In  his  large  heart  had  each  a  part 

That  part  had  foand  in  Natve^i. 
The  wildered  sheep,  sagaciona  dog, 

Old  horse  redooed  and  craay, 
The  field-mouM  by  the  pkm^  upturned, 

And  violated  dai^. 

ym. 
In  him  there  burned  that  paasloiiate  gknr, 

All  Nature's  sonl  and  savour, 
Which  gives  its  hue  to  every  floirar, 

To  every  fruit  its  flavoor. 
Nor  less  the  kindred  power  he  f(rit. 

That  love  of  all  thiags  hsiuBi, 
Whereof  the  fiery  centre  is 

The  love  man  bean  to  wodhul 


He  sang  the  dignity  of  man, 

Sang  woman's  grace  and  goodneas; 
Passed  by  the  world's  half-tmths,  her  lies 

Pierced  through  with  lanoe-llke  shrewdaesB. 
Upon  life's  broad  highways  he  stood, 

And  aped  nor  Grr»3k  nor  Roman ; 
But  snatched  from  heaven  Promethean  fire 

To  glorify  things  common. 

He  sang  of  yonth,  be  sang  of  age, 

Their  joys,  their  griefs,  their  labomrs ; 
Felt  with,  not  for,  the  people ;  huled 

All  Scotland's  sons  his  neighbours : 
And  therefore  all  repeat  his  verse — 

Hot  youth,  or  graybeard  steady, 
The  boat-man  on  Loch  Etive'a  wave, 

The  shepherd  on  Ben  LedL 


He  sang  from  love  of  song ;  his  name 

Dunedin's  cliff  resounded :— <• 
He  left  her,  faithful  to  a  fame 

On  truth  and  nature  founded. 
He  sought  jfcrue  fame,  not  load  acdaim; 

Himself  and  Time  he  trusted : 
For  laurels  crackling  in  the  flame 

His  fine  ear  never  lusted. 


He  loved,  and  reaaon  had  to  love, 
The  illustrious  land  that  bore  him : 

Where'er  he  went,  like  heaven's  broad  tent 
A  star-bright  Past  hung  o'er  him. 
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Each  isle  had  ftneed  a  saint  reetuse, 

Each  tower  a  hero  dying ; 
Down  every  mo«itaiii-gorge  iiad  iofled 

The  flood  of  foemen  flyiag. 


From  age  to  age  iha*  land  had  paid 

No  alien  throne  sabmisBion, 
For  feudal  faith  had  been  her  Laiw, 

And  freedom  her  Traditkm. 
Where  frowned  tiie  rocks  had  Fmdofm  sniiedy 

Snng,  mid  the  sfariU  wind's  whistle^ 
Bo  England  prised  her  garden  Rose, 

Bat  Scotland  loved  her  ThiaHe. 


The  land  thus  pore  from  ibre^  fiK>t, 

Her  growing  powers  thns  centred 
Aronnd  her  h^ut,  witii  other  lands 

The  race  historic  entered. 
Her  stmggliBg  dawn,  convnlsed  or  bright^ 

Worked  on  throogh  stonns  and  tronblesy 
Whilst  a  heroic  line  of  kings 

Strove  with  hercric  nobles. 


Fair  field  alone  the  brave  demand, 

And  Scotland  ne'er  had  lost  it : 
And  honest  prove  the  bate  and  love 

To  objects  meet  adjusted. 
Intelligible  connie  was  hers 

By  safety  tried  or  danger : 
The  native  was  for  native  known— 

The  stranger  known  for  stranger. 


Hononr  in  her  a  sphere  bad  foimd, 

Nobility  a  station, 
The  patriots'  thov^t  the  taiOc  it  soagfat, 

And  virtue — toleration. 
Her  will  and  way  had  ne'er  been  crossed 

In  fatal  contradiction ; 
Nor  loyalty  to  treason  soured, 

Nor  faith  abased  with  fiction. 

xvn. 
Can  song  be  mate  where  hearts  are  sound  ? 

Weak  doubts — away  we  fling  them  I 
The  land  that  breeds  great  men,  great  deeds, 

Should  ne'er  lack  bards  to  sing  them. 
That  vigour,  sense,  and  mutual  truth  . 

Which  baffled  each  invader, 
Shall  fill  her  marts,  and  feed  her  arts, 

While  peaceful  olives  shade  her. 

xvin. 
Honour  to  Scotland  and  to  Bums  I  * 

In  him  she  stands  collected. 
A  thousand  streams  one  river  make — 

Thas  Genius,  heaven-directed, 
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Conjoins  all  separate  veins  of  power 

In  one  great  soul-creation ; 
And  blends  a  million  men  to  make 

The  Poet  of  the  nation. 


Honour  to  Boms  I  and  her  who  first 

Let  loose  the  abounding  river 
Of  music  from  the  Poet*s  heart. 

Borne  through  all  lands  for  ever ! 
How  much  to  her  mankind  has  owed 

Of  song's  selectest  treasures ! 
Unsweetened  by  her  kiss,  his  lips 

Had  sung  far  other  measures. 


Be  green  for  aye,  green  bank  and  brae 

Around  Montgomery's  Castle  I 
Blow  there,  ye  earliest  flowers !  and  there, 

Ye  sweetest  song-birds,  nestle  I 
For  there  was  ta'en  that  last  farewell 

In  hope,  indulged  how  blindly ; 
And  there  was  given  that  long  last  gaze 

"  That  dwelt ''  on  him  "  sae  kindly.'' 

XXI. 

No  word  of  thine  recorded  stands ; 

Few  words  that  hour  were  spoken : 
Two  Bibles  there  were  interchanged, 

And  some  slight  love-gift  broken. 
And  there  thy  cold  faint  hands  he  pressed, 

Thy  head  by  dewdrops  misted ; 
And  kisses,  ill-resisted  first, 

At  last  were  unresisted. 


Ah  cease  I — she  died.    He  too  is  dead. 

Of  all  her  girlish  graces 
Perhaps  one  nameless  lock  remains : 

The  rest  stem  Time  effaces — 
Dust  lost  in  dust.    Not  so :  a  bloom 

Is  hers  that  ne'er  can  wither ; 
And  in  that  lay  which  lives  for  aye 

The  twain  live  on  together. 
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MY  PENINSULAR  MEDAL. 


BY  AN  OLD  PENINSULAR. 


PART  IV.— CHAPTER  X. 


Next  morning,  I  commenced  my 
regnlar  attendance  at  the  office;  all 
hands  employed  in  counting  money. 

»*  Well,  Mr  Y— ,"  said  my  com- 
manding officer,  "  I  fear  yon  find  the 
gentleman  with  whom  yon  lodge  rather 
doll  company." 

"  Particularly  lively,  sir ;  never 
met  with  a  more  pleasant  person." 

"  Thought  he  was  rather  morose," 
replied  Mr  Q— .  "That's  the  cha- 
racter he  bears  amongst  his  acquain- 
tance hero." 

"  Quite  cheerful  and  obliging,  sir ; 
sings  a  good  song.  Yesterday  he  in- 
vited a  couple  of  friends  to  meet  me 
at  dinner.  Does  all  he  can  to  make 
me  comfortable,  even  to  his  own 
inconvenience.  Last  night,  as  we 
were  short  of  blankets,  he  forced  me 
to  take  his  greatcoat,  which  he  ge- 
nerally puts  upon  his  own  bed.  Offer- 
ed, as  a  favour,  to  sell  it  me,  as  I 
am  going  up  to  the  army.  Only  asks 
ten  dollars." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he's  always  trying  to 
bargain.  Hiat's  what  has  got  him 
such  a  bad  name  here.  Constantly 
on  the  look-out  to  turn  a  penny. 
"Well,  do  you  buy  the  pony?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  "we  settled 
about  that  this  morning  at  breakfast. 
Shall  have  to  trouble  yon  for  the  need- 
ful, as  he  would  like  to  be  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

"In  the  course  of  the  day?  Oh, 
very  well.  The  cashier  may  as  well 
give  it  you  at  once.  Stop ;  I'll  write 
you  an  order.  At  the  same  time,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this  to  you ; 
mmd  and  take  a  receipt.  How  much 
will  you  draw?" 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  the  usual  allowance 
granted  by  Grovemment,  eighty  dollars. 
That,  h9  said,  of  course." 

"What I  Eighty  dollars  for  that 
beast  of  a  pony?  Why,  Mr.  Y — ^ 
one  would  think  you  had  come  out 
du^ct  from  England!  Saddle  and 
bridle  in  ?    Of  course." 

"  Ko,  sir;  we  are  to  settle  about  the 
saddle  and  bridle  to-morrow.   Said  he 
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didn't  know  what  he  ougJu  to  ask  for 
them." 

"  Ought !— a  rascal !  He  knows  very 
well,  when  you've  got  the  pony,  you 
mttsi  have  the  sf^dle  and  bridle. 
Don't  know  of  a  saddle  that  would 
suit  Sancho,  in  all  Passages.  Well, 
Mr  Y— ;  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
to  you — it's  a  regular  take-in.  Sixty 
dollars  I  should  call  a  high  figure, 
saddle  and  bridle  included.  K  yon 
can  sell  at  headquarters  for  forty, 
you  may  think  yourself  well  off." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  go  and  pitch  into 
him,  sir?" 

"  Pitch  into  him  ?  Nonsense.  That 
won't  do  here,  Mr  Y — .  Besides,  a 
bargain's  a  bargain,  you  know.  If 
you  have  said  eighty,  it  must  be 
eighty.  Have  you  looked  out  for  a 
fresh  billet?" 

"  Didn't  know  there  was  any  occa- 
sion, sir." 

"  You  don't  expect  to  pass  another 
night  in  your  present  quarters,  after 
you  have  paid  for  Sancho?  If  you 
complete  the  purchase  this  morning, 
depend  upon  it,  you'llhave  to  getother 
accommodation  before  bed-time." 

"  Fm  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed, sir." 

"  Why,  let  me  see.  I  must  consider. 
Go  and  tell  him — ^yes — go  and  tell 
him,  for  that  money  you  ought  to 
have  saddle  and  bridle  in.  Tell  him 
so,  from  me.  We  must  try  and  be  a 
match  for  this  gentleman.  Don't 
think  it  right  that  your  nnde's 
nephew,  the  moment  he  joins,  should 
be  pigeoned  at  this  rate.  Stop- 
tell  nim,  at  the  same  time,  you  can't 
purohase  till  the  day  you're  offl  Un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this  to  you ; 
till  then,  I  shaU  keep  the  eightydol- 
lars  in  the  military  chest.  While 
you're  here,  he  may  as  well  have  the 
bother  of  keeping  Sancho  as  you. 
And,  besides,  while  the  bargain's  open 
— don't  you  see  ?— you  won't  be  dis- 
turbed in  your  quarters.  If  you  lose 
them,  the  place  is  so  crowded,  ten  to 
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one  I  shall  be  forced  to  accommodate 
you  myself.^'' 

Charged  with  what  promised  to 
prove  an  awkward  negotiation,  I 
walked  off  to  find  my  £riend.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  took  it  all  with 
Che  greatest  good-hnmoar ;  consented 
with  alacrity  to  throw  in  the  saddle 
and  bridle ;  and  as  to  the  money, 
why,  if  it  wasn^t  forthcoming  at  once, 
he  oonld  wait  till  it  was. 

Three  hands  of  ns,  connting  dollars 
till  dinner-time,  did  a  good  stroke  of 
work:— only    that    plaguy    ''small 
mixed  "  was  a  serioos  addition  to  our 
labounu    Fancy  a  bag  of  small  silver, 
a  thousand  dollars  in  amount,  shot 
out  before  yon  on  the  table ;  a  heap 
of  mingled  coin,  specimens  of  every 
fraction  of  a  d<^lar,  that  ever  issued 
in  silver  from  the  Spanish  mint ;  the 
whole  lot  to  be  sorted,  counted,  and 
made  right.    A  single  bag  took  us 
often  two  or   three  hours.    As    to 
counting  a  bag  of  whole  ddlars,  that 
was  a  far  easier  job.    Count  ten ;  set 
them  on  the  taUe  in  a  pile.     Ten 
such  piles  in  a  row  make  a  hundred ; 
ten  such  rows  in  a  square  make  one 
thousand : — ^the  bag  is  counted.    Un- 
luckily,  though,  your  last  pile  is  some- 
times nine,  or  eleven,  instead  of  ten. 
Ah,  you're  a  greenhorn ;  youVe  count- 
ed wrong.     Then  down  goes  your 
nose  to  the  edge  of  the  taSble ;  your 
eye  glances  over  the  summit  of  the 
piles.     Discover,  if  you  can,  a  pile 
higher  or  lower  than  the  rest :    the 
error  is  then  detected.    Should  yon 
fail,  there^s  no  remedy :  '^  Mr  Snooks, 
you    had   better   count    the  whole 
again."      Stiil  wrong?   then   some 
older  hand  is  set  to  covnt.    Can't  he 
get  it  right  ?    Why,  then,  the  bag  is 
wrong.    Set  it  on  one  aide  and  eoont 
anotto*.     Fingers  sore,  about   the 
third  day.      With  the    first   day's 
counting  they  get  a  little  black ;  on 
the  second,  rough,  and  painful ;  third, 
cracked,  and  beghi  to  bleed.    Abont 
this  time  comes  a  thundering  letter, 
blowing  up  the  whde  department  sky 
high,  for  not  having  the  money  ready 
to   pay    the    troops.      What   your 
fingers  are,  if  the  coonting  goes  on  a 
day  or  two  longer,  especially  with  the 
encouraging  accompaaimait  of  a  nqp 
on  the  knuckles,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
We  had  a  military  guard ;  four  Ger- 
mans, one  of  them  a  corporal.    The 


man  on  duty  as  sentry  walked  up 
and  down  in  the  passage,  while  the 
other  three  sat  over  a  small  fire  in  an 
adjoining  room.  They  could  sing  in 
parts — sang  well.  One  of  them 
struck  up,  the  others  followed,  the 
sentry  joined  in  as  he  paced  the  lobby. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  national  song, 
sometimes  a  hymn.  Nothing,  in  sa- 
cred music,  like  those  Gennan  hymns. 
But  then,  take  notice,  you  must  have 
German  voices  to  do  them  justice. 
The  men  of  our  guard  were  <iaiet, 
sober,  well-conducted  fellows;  al- 
ways willing  to  make  themselves 
nsdfhl ;  rendered  us  great  assistance 
in  helping  the  carpenter  to  open  and 
close  the  boxes,  and  in  lifting  the 
bags  from  the  boxes  to  the  table,  and 
vke  vend,  Mr  Q — ^  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, made  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  their  supper. 

Our  dinner  was  strictly  depart- 
mental, veiy  much  to  my  taste ;  quite 
a  sort  <^  ftnnily  party.  No  one  was 
present  save  the  gentlemen  of  our 
own  office  at  Passages.  Mr  Q-^  I 
rather  suspect,  wanted  to  give  me 
8(mie  idea  of  my  duties,  m  the  respon- 
siUe  charge  of  conducting  treasure  to 
headquarters  through  the  enemy's 
oonntey.  Periiaps  he  thought  a  little 
chat  amongst  ourselves  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  instruction. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
as  we  sat  talking  over  departmental 
matters,  each  with  his  tumbler  before 
him — ^hot, — our  conversation  was  in- 
teimpted  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 
''  Come  in,"  said  Mr  Q~. 

The  door  opened ;  and  in  the  door- 
way appeared  one  of  our  German 
guard.  With  an  earnest  but  some- 
what vacant  look,  and  his  hand  spread 
oot  upon  his  breast,  he  stood  erect, 
his  appearance  that  of  a  man  who 
wants  words,  but  is  very  anxious  to 
speak.  At  length  he  began :  ^^Mme 
haani  iaiJbUe.^^  Jast  at  Uiat  moment 
the  corporal  appeared  behind,  seised 
the  orator  by  the  shoulders,  and  cut 
short  his  harangue  by  spinning  him 
round  into  the  passage,  and  closing 
the  door.  ^'Oh,  I  see  how  it  is," 
said  Mr  Q — .  ^^The  extra  allowance 
has  got  into  his  head.  He  wants  to 
return  thanks  for  h^  suj^ier;  that's 
aU." 

Presently  there  was  aseuffle  oateide. 
Again  the  door  opeoBd ;  and 
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same  indiyidaal  made  his  appearance, 
commendng  as  before,  with  pathos  and 
much  gravity,  '^  Mine  haarrt  isifoUe,^^ 
The  corporal  interposed  <»ice  more; 
bnt  another  scuffle  ensned  in  the  pas- 
sage, followed  by  a  third  visit,  with 
similar  reenlts. 

^*  Better  get  him  to  torn  in,"  said 
Mr  Q—- ;  bnt  that  was  more  English 
than  the  corporal  understood.  Re- 
collecting a  few  German  words,  I 
contrived  to  mite  the  command  in- 
telligible ;  and  partly  by  force,  partly 
by^persnasion,  onr  gratefnl  friend  was 
stidwed  away  for  the  night;  still  ex- 
claiming, from  time  to  time,  *'  Mine 
haarrt  istfoUe^^^  i^d  making  strennona 
efforts  to  break  away  from  his  com- 
rades, come  back,  and  finish  his  ora- 
tion. When  all  was  qniet,  I  took  my 
leave  for  the  night.  The  sonnd  of  my 
footsteps  canght  his  ear,  and  set  him 
off  again.  Eus  voice  grew  lender  as 
my  distance  increased;  and  ^^Mine 
haarrtistfoOe^*  resonnded  in  the  street. 
Next  morning  he  came  np  to  me, 
looking  very  sheepish  and  compunc- 
tions; and  commenced  a  long  dis- 
course in  Gkrman,  expressive  of  his 
profound  regret.  This  at  his  request 
I  interpret<3,  as  ikr  as  able,  to  his 
*'  ExceUena  "  the  "  Haupt." 

At  length  arrived  the  day,  the 
important  day,  of  my  departure  to 
join  the  army.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  treasure  should  be  conveyed  up 
the  harbour  in  boats  to  the  bridge  of 
Oyarsua,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
At  Oyamm  we  were  to  sleep  the  first 
night;  and  there,  also,  we  were  to 
meet  the  rest  of  our  escort,  and  the 
mules  intended  to  convey  the  money. 
My  friend  and  I  had  arranged  it  to- 
gether, that  he  was  to  bring  Sancho 
to  the  office  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, saddled  and  bridled.  I  was  then 
to  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  the 
pony  wmdd  be  mine.  My  friend  was 
punctual  to  his  time ;  Sancho  stood  at 
the  door ;  and  I  applied  to  Mr  Q —  for 
the  eighty  dollars. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  courae,"  said  he;  "may 
as  well  give  it  you  at  once.  Is  the 
pony  at  Oyamm?" 

'*  No,  sir ;  he's  here,  at  the  door." 

'^  Here  at  the  door?  Then  how  do 
you  mean  to  get  him  to  Oyarzun?" 
I  had  never  thought  of  that. 

*^  OanH  he  go  with  us,  in  one  of  the 
boats,  sir?'* 


"  Oh  yes,  certainly;  yes,  yes.  If 
they  were  horse-boats,  of  course  he 
coidd.  Bnt  as  they  are  common 
ship-boats,  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  the  transports  in  harbour,  how 
will  you  get  him  in,  and  how  will  you 
get  him  out  ?  Not  to  mention  that  he 
might  take  to  kicking ;  and  kick  out 
a  plank  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
as  you  were  pulling  np  the  harbour. 
In  that  case,  the  treasure  would  have 
a  short  voyage,  and  you  too." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  mention  it  to  my 
friend,  sir?" 

"Why,  yes;  I  think  you  had. 
Stop ;  let  me  see.  Suppose  you  re- 
quest him  to  step  in.  ill  speak  to 
him  myself." 

I  invited  my  friend  into  the  office. 
He  entered  smiling— rubbed  his  hands 
— looked  sleeky  and  resigned— evi- 
dently thought  he  was  gmng  to  realise. 

"  WeU,  Bu-,"  said  Mr  Q— ,  address- 
ing my  friend,  "  this  is  an  awkward 
business  about  the  pony.  I  don't 
see  how  the  purchase  can  be 
completed." 

'*  Completed,  shr  ?"  said  my  friend, 
rather  taken  aback,  and  losinc  his 
temper.  ''I  thought  it  kxm  completed, 
all  but  paying  the  money." 

"Very  true,  sir,"  said  Mr  Q — ; 
"  but  that,  you  know,  makes  all  the 
difference.  The  money  is  not  paid ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it's  not  iraued. 
And,  sir,  under  all  the  drcumstances 
of  the  case,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
this  to  you ;  unless  I  see  everything 
straight,  I  don't  intend  to  issue  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  my  flriend,  "  I 
conceive  everything  is  straight,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  There  stands  the 
pony,  at  the  door." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  does.  But  how 
is  he  to  be  got  to  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour?" 

"Of  course  I  supposed  Mr  Y — 
would  ride  him,  sir." 

"  No,  no;  that's  out  of  the  question . 
The  treasure  goes  by  water ;  and  of 
course,  being  in  charge,  Mr  Y— -must 
go  with  it." 

"  WeU,  sir,"  replied  my  friend,  "if 
that's  all,  my  servant  shall  take  the 
pony." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr  Q— , 
"  if  you  think  you  can  trust  your  ser- 
vant to  receive  and  bring  badi  the 
purchase-money." 

"  No  occasion  for  that,  sir ;  I  can 
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receive  it  here,  sir,  if  you've  no  ob- 
jection." 

"  None  whatever,  when  I  know  that 
the  pony  is  delivered  at  Oyarznn. 
Not  before  delivery,  of  course." 


inform  you,  principally  the  want  of 
money.  That  deficiency  your  arrival 
will  supply.  You  will  readily  per* 
ceive,  then,  how  much  depends  on 
your  conducting  the  treasure  safelvt 


My  friend  was  seized  with  a  fit  of    and  delivering  it  by  the  time  when  it  is 


musing ; — ^looked  rather  at  a  loss.  At 
length  he  found  his  tongue. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I 
think,  sir,  I  had  better  ride  the  pony 
to  Oyarznn  myself,  and  make  the  de- 
Uvery  in  person." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr  Q — . 
'^  I  think  so  too.  Then,  on  receiving 
the  pony  at  Oyarznn,  Mr  Y —  will  pay 
you  the  eighty  dollars.  Will  you 
favour  us  with  your  company  ?  We 
are  just  going  to  lunch." 

"Thank  you,  sur;  much  obliged. 
Think  I  had  better  be  off  at  once. 
Mr  Y —  will  not  reach  Oyarzun  till 
late ;  and  it's  out  of  the  question  my 
returning  to   Passages   after   dark, 


looked  for.  Your  route  lies  through  the 
enemy's  country;  but  the  popidation 
is  now  comparatively  quiet ;  the  date 
of  your  departure  is  known  at  head- 
quarters, and,  I  have  no  doubt,  every 
requisite  arrangement  has  been  made 
to  secure  the  safety  of  your  convoy. 
All  such  arrangements,  however,  pro- 
ceed, and  must  proceed,  on  one  sip* 
position — ^namely,  that  the  officer  in 
charge  is,  on  his  part,  competent  to 
the  task  committed  to  him,  obeys  his 
orders,  and  does  his  duty  properly. 
You  will  readily  perceive,  then,  that 
some  measure  of  responsibility  rests 
upon  your  own  shoulders." 
"Yes,  sir;  and,  in  the  course  of 


especially  on  foot,  and  with  a  lot  of    the  laat  few  days,  I  have  been  think- 


dollars." 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  and  by  such  a 
horrid,  cut-throat,  out-of-the-way 
road,  too.  You'd  certainly  be  robbed 
and  murdered ;  that  is,  if  you  get  safe 
there.  Better  secure  a  night's  lodging 
at  Oyarzun,  if  there's  one  to  be  had, 


sir. 


n 


"Yes,  and  come  back  to-morrow 


ing  on  that  subject  more  than  once." 
"  All  the  better.  Mr  Y— ,  if  you 
had  ever  discharged  this  duty  before, 
I  should  now  merely  wijsh  you  a  plea- 
sant journey,  and  send  you  off.  But 
this  IS  your  first  expedition;  it  is  one, 
to  spesJL  candidly,  of  greater  risk  than 
any  that  has  hitherto  fallen  to  our 
department.    The  army  is  consider- 


by  daylight    Well,  the  sooner  I'm  off    ably  in  advance  in  the  French  terri- 


the  better.    Good  morning,  sir." 

"  Good  morning,  sir."  My  friend 
mounted  Sancho  at  the  door,  and  set 
off  forthwith  to  Oyarzun. 

Mr  Q^,  laughing  heartily,  then 
handed  me  my  route,  made  out  in  due 
form. 

While  I  was  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  my  start  in  the  after- 
noon, Mr  Q —  summoned  me  into  his 
private  apartment.  He  had  doffed 
his  blue  frock  with  black  velvet  col- 
lar, and  now  appeared  in  fall  fig, 
departmental  coat,  epaulet  on  his 
shoulder,  staff-hat  on  the  table.  His 
manner  was  serious,  but  friendly. 

"  You  are  probably  aware,  Mr 
Y — ,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Allied  army 
is  not  likely  to  resume  active  opera- 
tions for  some  days." 

"  So  I  have  understood,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  I  presume,  however,  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  tem- 
porary inactivity." 

"  Can't  say  I  am,  sir." 

"  It  is,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 


tory;  you  have  before  you  six  or 
seven  days'  march  upon  French 
ground;  it  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
covered that  you  carry  money — ^there 
is  no  concealing  that;  a  convoy  like 
yours  will  naturally  excite  the  cupi- 
dity of  partisans  and  marauders ;  from 
St  Jean  de  Luz  to  headquarters  you 
will  not  find  a  single  officer  of  our 
department  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
his  experience;  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say  this  to  you — mind  what 
you  are  about ;  on  no  account  sepa- 
rate firom  your  convoy;  let  nothing 
induce  you  to  deviate  from  the  written 
route ;  always  reach  the  specified  sta-' 
tion  at  the  specified  time ;  keep  your 
escort  sober,  if  you  can ;  keep  your 
muleteers  in  good  humour;  keep  your 
mules  well  together  on  the  Une  of 
march ;  and,  if  you  are  asked  ques- 
tions, don't  be  lavish  of  Information. 
The  French,  Mr  Y — ,  though  an  in- 
quisitive people,  are  not  apt  to  inter- 
rogate official   persons  out  of  mem 
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cariosity.  If,  therefore,  any  indivi- 
dual should  pester  yon  with  inquiries, 
depend  upon  it  he  has  a  motive." 

'^  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  I,  '^  in  such 
a  case,  it  will  be  as  wdl  to  return  some 
sort  of  a  general  reply,  just  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  mystej^*." 

"  Exactly  that,"  said  Mr  Q— . 
^'  When  a  gentleman  makes  an  in- 
quiry, yon  are  bound,  by  etiquette,  to 
give  him  a  reply.  Whether  you  give 
him  an  answer  is  optional,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion. 

"  By  the  bye,"  added  Mr  Q— ,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  ^  you 
missed  the  pony,  after  all — no  great 
harm  if  you  do.  To  be  sure,  you  must 
march  on  foot,  the  first  day  or  two ; 
but  you  won't  mind  that;  and  you 
will  have  your  eighty  dollars.  Put 
twenty  to  them,  and  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  you  pick  up  a  very  tolerable 
mule,  which  will  answer  your  purpose 
far  better.  Then,  if  at  headquarters 
you  wish  to  come  out  well  mounted, 
and  choose  to  buy  a  horse,  a  mule, 
you  know,  will  always  fetch  its  value." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  I,  "we  shall 
have  a  good  escort." 

"  Oh,  yes — the  escort.  That  is 
one  of  the  subjects  I  wish  to  mention. 
Well,  Mr  Y — ,  you  must  do  the  best 
you  can  with  them.  Your  escort  con- 
sists of  twenty  men ;  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  twenty  men  of  any  one  corps, 
but  twenty  men  of  twenty  different 
regiments;  men  who  have  been  in 
hospital  at  Vittoiia,  sick  or  wounded 
— ^have  recovered,  and  are  now  on 
their  return  to  headquarters  —  not 
exactly  the  guard  I  should  have 
wished  to  provide,  but  the  best  I 
could  get  for  you.  The  worst  is,  I 
have  seen  the  officer  who  is  to  com- 
mand them,  and  don't  like  him  at  all. 
Hope  you  will  like  him  better  than  I 
do.  Hope  he  won't  give  you  trouble, 
or  prove  incompetent.  Should  he 
turn  out  not  quite  the  person  you 
ldsh,  or  should  your  escort  appear 
insufficient,  say  nothing  till  you  reach 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  up  to  which  point  I 
consider  you  as  safe  as  if  travelling  in 
England.  Then  wait  upon  old  Colonel 
B — ,  the  commandant;  state  your 
<uise  to  him ;  and  he,  I  have  no  doubt, 
win  make  the  best  arrangements  in  his 
power,  for  the  security  of  your  subse- 
quent progress.  Come,  Mr  Y — ,  after 
pinner,  we'll  see  you  into  the  boat." 


"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
oblige  me  with  a  line  to  the  com- 
mandant, to  be  presented  if  the  case 
requires." 

"  No  need  of  that,"  said  he,  "  I 
wrote  to  the  Colonel  yesterday,  after 
seeing  the  gentleman  who  goes  with 
you." 

Before  leaving  the  room,  I  very 
heartily  thanked  my  commanding 
officer  for  all  his  good  advice,  fore- 
thought, and  kind  attentions.  We 
then  shook  hands  upon  it,  in  the  usual 
English  style;  and  I  held  by  the 
paw  as  worthy  a  little  man  as  ever 
trod  shoe-leather,  and  as  smart  an 
officer  as  ever  drew  rations. 

The  dinner  was  again  departmental, 
and  so  was  the  talk.  "  It  is  the  boast 
of  our  department,"  said  Mr  Q — , 
"that,  since  we  hare  served  in  the 
Peninsula  under  our  present  com- 
mander-in-chief, no  treasure  in  our 
keeping,  not  even  a  single  mule's  load 
of  specie,  has  ever  been  captured  by 
the  enemy.  Recollect  that,  Mr  Y — , 
and  keep  up  our  character." 

"Didn't  we  once  lose  a  box  of 
papers,  sir?"  said  one  of  my  fellow- 
clerks 

"  We  did,"  said  Mr  Q—;  "but,  two 
days  after,  it  was  recaptured,  and  all 
the  papers  found  right.  That  was  on 
the  retreat,  subsequent  to  the  battlo 
of  Talavera.  I  see  nothing  of  the 
boats,"  he  added,  rising,  and  walking 
to  the  balcony.  "Hope  they'll  be 
here  in  time." 

"  Get  him  to  tell  about  that  cam* 
paign,"  whispered  the  senior  of  my 
fellow-clerks,  winking  to  the  junior. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  him  tell  it,  Mr 
Y— ?" 

"  I  think,  su*,  in  the  course  of  that 
campaign,"  said  the  junior,  addressing 
Mr  Q — ,  on  his  return  to  the  table, 
"  the  whole  department  together,  chest 
and  all,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  captured." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Mr  Q— , "  be- 
cause we  obeyed  orders.  Had  we  not» 
we  should  have  had  no  escape  at  all : 
we  must  have  been  taken,  every  man 
of  us.  The  boats  are  not  in  sight,  so 
I'll  just  tell  yon  how  it  was.  Gentle- 
men, try  this  Madeura.  We  halted 
one  evening,  after  a  weary  march,  in 
a  village.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
in  torrents.  We  unloaded  the  trea- 
sure, and  housed  it,  glad  enough  ta 
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get  a  Iktle  rest.  Jnst  at  that  mo- 
ment, WtY — ,  an  order  came  to  jonr 
mcle,  to  load  again,  and  be  ready  to 
move  on  at  a  moment's  warning,  bat 
not  to  stir  till  farther  notice.  Well, 
air,  we  made  ready  again,  with  all 
expedition ;  the  night  closed  in ;  the 
rain  fell,  heavier  than  ever ;  and  an 
anxioas  time  we  had  of  it.  Parties 
of  stragglers,  one  after  the  other,  came 
harrying  through  the  Tillage — one  set 
assming  as  the  enemy  were  dose  at 
their  heels,  another  telling  as  we  had 
better  be  off,  another  warning  as,  if 
▼e  stayed  there,  we  should  all  be 
taken,  and  serve  as  right.  I  own  I 
felt  rather  nervons ;  bat  the  Governor 
woold  not  badge.  He  had  got  his 
directions,  he  said,  not  to  proceed 
without  farther  orders ;  and  there  he 
ahoold  wait,  treasure  and  aU,  till  the 
orders  came.  Presently,  in  a  mighty 
bustle,  up  rode  a  general  officer. 
Begged  to  know,  in  a  tone  of 
aathority,  why  we  were  waiting 
there.  The  Governor  replied  as  be- 
fore. 'Well,  bat  it  was  perfectly 
absurd.  The  enemy  were  dose  at 
hand — on  our  flanks,  right  and  left.' 
CouldnH  move  the  Governor.  Hie 
general  grew  angry,  swore,  almost 
threatened.  '  WUl  you  move  on,  sir, 
or  will  you  not  ?'  Tben  dapped  spurs 
to  his  horse,  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  rode  away  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  if  saying,  *  I  leave  you  to 
yoor  fate.'  Well,  gentlemen,  we 
waited,  waited  till  midnight.  Ko 
order  came.  Waited  on  till  morning 
dawned.  Then,  at  length,  came  a 
staff-offioer,  with  a  message  from  his 
lordship,  directing  us  to  proceed.  We 
did  so ;  and  found  the  general  quite 


right  in  one  thing— the  Prench  had 
b^  on  our  flanks.  But  not  only 
that;  they  had  been  in  our  front. 
During  the  night,  they  had  occupied 
in  force  the  very  road  by  which  we 
were  to  pass.  Had  we  started  sooner, 
we  should  have  walked  right  into 
them." 

The  boats  now  made  their  appear^ 
ance,  and  were  soon  alongside  tha 
jetty.  A  woiling  party  embarked 
the  treasure,  pac£ed,  as  before,  in 
boxes.  I  then  said  farewell,  and 
took  my  seat  With  three  boat-loads^ 
of  treasure,  and  a  guard  of  a  corporal 
and  six  soldiers,  we  pulled  away  for 
the  bridge  of  Oyarzun.  There  we 
found  three  individuals  expecting  our 
arrival— Captain  Battler,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  our  escort,  my 
friend,  and  Sancho. 

I  completed  the  purduise  of 
Sancho,  by  handing  over  to  my  friend 
the  eighty  dollars,  and  receiving  ai^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  same,  which 
he  had  brought  in  his  pocket.  Just 
at  that  moment,  my  attention  waa 
called  from  my  friend,  by  something 
in  the  boats.  The  next  instant  I 
turned,  to  resume  our  conversation — 
he  had  vanished  1  By  the  dim  ray  of 
evening  at  length  I  caught  sight  of 
him  in  the  distance,  wfJking  down 
^e  road  towards  the  town.  My 
friend!  My  jolly,  good-humoured, 
hospitable  fr<iend!  My  friend,  who 
conld  sing  a  good  song  I  My  friend, 
who  laughed  kidiscriminatdy  and  im-^ 
moderately  at  all  my  jokes  I  He  had 
got  his  money.  It  was  all  he  wanted. 
He  was  off,  without  staymg  to  say 
"Good  night  1" 


CHATTER  XI* 


The  departure  of  my  friend  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  boats. 
The  treasure  was  then  placed  in  se- 
eority  for  the  night,  in  charge  of  two 
sentries ;  and  Captain  Rattler  politdy 
offered  me  accommodation  in  his 
quarters,  as  well  as  stable-room  for 
Sancho.  We  accordingly  started  to- 
gether, I  leading  the  pony ;  when  one 
if  the  soldiers  stepped  up,  and,  salnttug 
in  due  form,  took  hold  of  the  bridle. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "just  lead  him  to  the 
jBtable,  will  you?" 


"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  smartly ;  ^and 
take  care  on  him  too,  su*.  Git  ad-osa 
him,  sir,  if  you've  no  objections,  sir. 
Got  a  ballet  in  my  leg,  sir." 

Salting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
not  waitmg  for  leave,  he  then  mount- 
ed the  pony,  or,  as  he  had  more* 
graphically  described  the  process, 
"got  across"  him.  That  is,  laying 
hdd  with  both  hands,  he^  took  a 
spring,  and  brought  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  upon  the  saddle  ;  then^ 
wriggling  forwards,  got  one  leg  over> 
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dug  his  he^  into  Saacho*8  side  before 
be  was  well  in  his  seat,  and  started 
off  at  a  trot,  his  legs  dangling,  and 
the  stiimps  too.  As  he  mounted  and 
rode  away,  I  noticed  a  hard,  droll  sort 
of  leer,  on  the  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenances of  his  comrades.  Jones,  it 
soon  became  apparent,  was  both  the 
wag  and  the  bntt  of  tbe  whole  escort. 

The  corpcHral,  meanwhile,  was  re- 
ceiving his  instructions  from  Captain 
Battler.  '' Eraser  of  the  42d  ?  "  said 
the  captain.  ^Oh,  very  well.  You 
will  see  to  the  whole  partjr.  We 
haven't  another  corporal  in  the  escort. 
Turn  them  out  to-morrow  in  good 
time ;  and  be  sure  to  have  them  here 
by  eight  o'clock,  when  we  load  the 
mules." 

While  the  captain  and  I  were  seat- 
ed at  oar  tea,  Jones  entered  without 
knocking,  twitched  his  forelock,  and 
with  a  savage  look  made  a  plunge  at 
my  boots,  and  walked  away  with 
them.  Jones,  it  was  dear,  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  be  my  penonal  atten- 
dant, as  long  as  I  and  he  marched  in 
company.  That  being  the  case,  I 
here  beg  leave  to  give  yon  his  charac- 
ter,— ^though  I  fear  it  would  not  gain 
hhn  admittance  into  your  service. 

Jones  went  among  his  comrades  by 
the  name  of  Tafiy,  and  certainly  was 
not  wronged  by  the  legend,  which 
says  "Ta2^  was  a  thief."  Take  a 
trait.  On  the  march,  he  stole  a  Dutch 
cheese,  sold  it  me  for  a  dollar,  and 
lie  it  himself.  He  was  conversable, 
and  Gonhint  keep  his  own  coonsel : 
e,  ff,  not  satisfied  with  realising  botii 
dollar  and  cheese,  he  ostentatiously 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  original  theft, 
walking  by  the  side  of  my  pony. 
Jones  was  no  raw  recruit: — ^had 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  if  his  word 
was  to  be  trusted,  through  five  suc- 
cessive campaigns  ;  got  ma  wound  at 
Fampeluna,  and  was  now  returning 
from  hospital  to  join  his  regiment. 
in  active  service,  he  had  acquired  all 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  an  old 
campaigner ;  united  with  which  were 
some  of  both  sorts,  that  were  properly 
his  own.  His  oddities  be  did  not  at- 
tempt to  hide,  though  they  constantly 
exposed  him  to  the  jeers  of  his  com- 
rades. He  was  susceptible,  touchy, 
testy — not  quarrelsome.  Felt  ridicule 
very  acutely ;  if  laughed  at,  com- 
plained bitterly  — expostulated — but 


was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  own 
ways.  He  was  soHiewhat  uadersixed ; 
a  smart,  wiry,  hard-featved  light- 
infantry  man  :  had,  to  an  excess, 
that  wriggle  in  his  gait,  which  was 
imparted  to  our  foot-soldiers  by  the 
awkward  set  of  their  accoutrements 
— straightening  ihete  back,  stretching 
their  neck,  fixing  their  head,  project- 
ing their  chin,  and  throwing  all  the 
action,  in  walkittg,  into  their  loinSt 
thighs,  and  shoulders.  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  He  carried  the 
gallows  in  his  countenance, — ^in  shorty 
had  that  sort  of  look  which  helps  to 
get  ^'  oudacious  "  boys  a  ^  Larmp- 
ping  ;**  desperate,  dogged,  abject,  and 
impudent  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
capable  of  any  sort  of  atrocity : — ^yoo 
might  turn  him  by  a  word.  Had  a 
perpetual  wolf  —  yet  didn't  care 
much  for  eating,  when  he  could  get 
drink.  Never  refused  a  tumbler  of 
wine — ^bnt  preferred  something  short. 
His  tact  was  considerable.  He  soon 
found  ont  just  what  I  disliked,  and 
what  I  liked  —  accommodated  his 
likings  to  mine.  With  a  constant 
eye  to  self,  was  my  intensly  devoted 
humble  servant.  Never  resisted — 
always  gave  up  a  point  at  once,  when 
he  couldn't  carry  it — yet  <^en  con- 
trived to  have  his  own  way.  Much 
preferred  riding  to  walking:  seldom 
suffered  a  day  to  pass,  without  finding 
more  than  one  opportunity  to  "get 
across  "  Saacho  in  the  course  of  the 
march.  If  I  was  off,  he  was  on.  Took 
an  amaeing  likmg  to  "  the  pony, " — 
and  sold  hn  com.  Hated  the  French, 
bat  not  so  much  as  he  hated  our  own 
horse-soldiers.  Jones,  often  offended, 
was  never  saucy.  Took  a  jobation  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Looked  savage 
at  the  moment ;  the  next,  was  larking 
with  the  muleteers.  The  mnleteero 
took  to  him  amaaingly.  For  endless 
neglects  and  tremsses,  he  had  one 
plea,  always  ready — "Got  a  bullet 
in  my  leg,  sir." 

Next  morning,  just  as  we  had  done 
breakfast,  Corporal  Fraser  entered  to 
announce  the  men  ready,  the  mules 
arrived,  and  all  prepared  for  loading. 
The  captain  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  the  loading  commenced. 
Corporal  Fraser  made  himself  univer- 
sally useful ;  I  soon  discovered  that, 
in  lum,  we  had  an  acquisition.  Leav- 
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ing  the  superintendence,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  captain  and  him,  I  stepped 
back  to  the  billet,  for  the  purpose  of 
stowing,  in  mj  ahready  overcharged 
portmanteau,  a  lot  of  loose  dollars, 
part  of  my  own  ready  cash,  which  I 
fonnd  a  drag.  Just  as  I  had  piled 
them  on  the  table,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  and  was  forcing  them  in  amongst 
shirts,  shaving  materials,  and  portable 
dictionaries,  who  should  enter  but  the 
captain  ?  "  Ah  1 "  said  he,  ''  don't 
trouble  yourself;  you  haven't  room. 
Youll  ruin  your  things.  Here  ;  my 
portmanteau  is  open."  So  saying,  he 
laid  hands  on  the  dollars,  counted 
thirty,  and  whipped  them  into  his  box. 
"Thirty,"  said  he  — "there,  they'll 
go  safe.  Remember.  Thirty."  It 
was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
"  Rather  cool,"  thought  I ;  "  but  of 
course  it's  all  right." 

We  returned  together.  A  few  of 
the  soldiers  were  placed  as  sentries. 
The  rest  had  piled  their  arms,  and 
stood  waiting  about,  ready  to  fall  in 
and  march  when  the  mules  were 
loaded.  Something  out  of  the  usual 
course  was  evidently  going  on:  the 
men  were  all  on  a  broad  grin.  I 
walked  into  a  sort  of  court-yiml,  and 
at  once  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
general  mirth.  On  a  money-box  sat 
Jones,  and  before  him  stood  a  goat. 
"Purty  creatur!"  said  Jones. 
"Purty  thing—isn't  she,  sir?"  He 
held  out  a  bit  of  biscuit.  She  play- 
fully made  a  show  of  butting,  advanced, 
and  took  it — "It's  mine,  sir,"  said 
he :  "follows  me  about  like  a  dog,  sir." 

" No  wonder,"  said  I,  "so long  as 
the  biscuit  lasts." 

"  No,  sir ;  'tisn't  that,  sir,"  replied 
Jones.  "It's  'cause  I  speaks  to  her 
as  goats  understands,  sir ;  same  as  we 
speaks  to  'em  in  the  Principality,  sir. 
Only  see,  sir." 

Jones  then  knelt  down,  put  his  nose 
dose  to  nanny's,  and,  with  a  coaxing 
voice  and  a  most  affectionate  look, 
gave  utterance  to  a  few  low  guttural 
sounds,  in  a  language  to  me  unknown. 
Nanny  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  and  again 
made  play  with  her  head ;  then,  just  as 
I  expected  to  see  Jones  punched  and 
prostrate,  arched  her  neck  gracefully 
on  one  side,  descended  on  her  fore-feet, 
stepped  back,  cut  a  caper,  ran  up  to 
Jones  again  in  a  butting  attitude,  and, 
instead  of  knocking  him  over,  put  her 


nose  close  to  his,  and  uttered  a  short 
bleat.  "There,  sir,"  said  Jones; 
"see  that,  sir? — understands  me 
every  word,  sir."  It  certainly  did 
look  very  much  as  if  nanny  understood 
Welch. 

"Well,  what  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  Why,  I  said  this,  sir.  '  Nanny,' 
says  I,  'we're  off  directly  instant,'  says 
I ;  'and  you  roust  come  along  with  us,' 
says  I ; '  and  I'll  milk  you  mommg  and 
evening,'  says  I.  '  And  then  the  cappn, 
and  this  here  hommerble  jeddleham 
what's  present,'  says  I,  *  won't  never 
not  want  milk  for  their  tea,'  says  I, 
'nor  yet  for  their  breakfast  nayther,' 
says  1." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  nanny  say  ?  " 
asked  I,  almost  laughing  at  this  stroke 
of  generfdship. 

"Please,  sir," replied  Jones,  "she 
says  she's  quite  agreeable,  sir ;  that  is, 
if  you  are,  sir.  That's  what  she  says, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well."  Had  Jones  and 
I  been  better  acquainted,  I  might 
have  felt  it  needful  to  ask  first,  how 
nanny  had  passed  into  his  possession. 

"  Thank  yer  honour,"  said  Jones, 
springing  on  his  feet.  "  That's  jest  the 
very  thing  as  I  was  a-going  to  aast 
yer  honour.  Much  obleeged  to  yer 
honour.  Purty  creatur!  Nothing 
to  her,  a  day's  march,  sir.  Won't 
mind  it  the  least  in  the  world,  sir. 
Come  in  quite  fresh,  sur."  As  I  was 
walking  out  of  the  yard,  Jones  ran 
after  me, — "  Please,  sir,  if  the  cappn 
makes  any  objections,  when  he  siz 
nanny  coming  on  along  with  us,  sir, 
please  just  teU  him  she's  a  nanny,  sir ; 
that  is,  I  means  to  say,  a  femmel,  sir, 
and  giz  milk,  sir.  Then  he  won't  have 
nothing  to  say  against  her,  sir." 

Nanny  did  actually  accompany  car 
march  to  headquarters ;  and  not  only 
gave  us  milk,  regularly  twice  a- day, 
but  on  one  occasion  rendered  us  a  far 
more  important  service.  She  became 
the  pet  of  the  men,  and  soon  knocked 
up  an  acquaintance  with  the  pony. 
Sancho  and  nanny  travelled  side  by 
side;  except  that  nanny's  line  of 
march  was  now  and  then  excursive ; 
on  which  occasions  the  pony  expressed 
his  uneasiness  by  turning  his  head  to 
look,  with  an  impatient  snort.  Nanny 
was  certainly  not  undeserving  it 
Jones's  commendations  of  her  beauty. 
Not  one  of  that  homebred  race,  of  vulr 
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^r  aspect,  nDgalnly  form,  and  short, 
coarse  coat,  so  common  both  in  this 
eoantry  and  abroad — a  race  that  lose 
all  their  sprightliness  when  they  cease 
to  be  kids,  and  become  fall-grown 
goats ;— in  form  she  resembled  the 
antelope ;  her  step  was  that  of  goats 
that  haunt  the  precipice,  the  pinnacle, 
and  the  glacier ;  elegance  was  in  all 
her  morements;  and  her  hair,  fine, 
flowinff,  and  luxoriant — ^in  colonr  a 
beautifnl  light  orange-tawny,  soften- 
ing into  an  amber  yellow,  pale  and 
delicate—with  its  snow-white  fringe 
almost  sweeping  the  ground.  A  dainty 
hussy,  too,  was  Miss  Nanny.  She  had 
her  luxuries,  and  scorned  to  browse 
on  common  grass :  culled  her  tid- 
bits by  the  road-side,  as  she  trotted 
along — ^a  nibble  here,  and  a  nibble 
there ;  was  partial  to  biscuit  broken 
small,  and  wouldn't  refuse  a  crumb 
of  cheese.  Didort  care  for  bread,  ex- 
cept when  she  could  steal  it — her  only 
vice — off  the  table  before  dinner ;  an 
object  which  she  easily  effected,  by 
raising  herself  on  her  hind-legs.  At 
the  end  of  the  march,  as  Jones  had 
predicted,  she  always  came  in  as  fresh 
as  she  started ;  and  proved  it,  where- 
ever  we  were,  by  commencing  an  im- 
mediate perambulation  of  the  house 
and  premises,  in  search  of  anything 
she  could  pick  up.  This  sometimes 
brought  her  into  odd  positions,  and 
gave  ns  trouble. 

Where  are  we?  Oh,  loading  the 
money  for  our  start  from  Oyarzun. 
Just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  court- 
yard, a  soldier  entered  it,  with  a  look 
of  execration,  muttering.  Didn't  at  all 
like  appearances,  when  I  got  into  the 
road.  All  the  men  looked  sulky ;  the 
muleteers,  perfectly  vicious.  The  load- 
ing was  going  on,  but  without  method, 
and  not  by  any  means  with  despatch. 
Of  all  the  party,  the  only  man  that 
didn't  show  ill  blood  was  Corporal 
Fraser.  He  was  doing  his  best,  but 
looked  serious,  and  somewhat  no|i- 
plnssed.  The  cause  of  all  was  soon 
apparent.  The  captain,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  worked  himself 
into  a  perfect  fury,  to  which  he  was 
giving  expression  in  a  regidar  stream 
of  abuse  and  imprecations ;  discharg- 
ing it  indiscriminately  on  the  muleteers 
and  the  escort,  in  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  English,  as  though  he  had  rifled 
and  ransacked  the  vocabularies  for 


every  bullying  and  blasphemous  ex- 
pression in  the  three  languages.  He 
had  already  got  matters  into  a  little 
bit  of  a  mess— was  ordering,  counter- 
ordering — ^bothering  the  whole  party 
out  of  their  wits — ^in  short,  obstructing 
everything,  and  thereby  indefinitely 
delaying  our  departure.  This  parti- 
cularly enraged  the  muleteers :  for  you 
must  know,  first,  they  take  the  pack- 
ing upon  themselves,  understand  their 
business,  and  like  to  be  let  alone  at 
it ;  secondly,  they  have  a  notion  that 
nothing  ruins  their  mules  like  keeping 
a  beast  standing,  when  once  he  has 
got  his  load  on  his  back ;  and  some 
of  the  first  loaded  were  a  couple  of 
hours  in  this  pi*edlcament,  before  we 
got  off.  We  started  at  last,  and 
passed  through  Oyarzun  in  no  very 
militaiy  order:  soldiers,  mules,  and 
muleteers,  all  jumbled  together,  like 
beef,  pork,  onions,  and  mutton-chops, 
in  a  Saturday's  pie.  Eraser's  smart- 
ness saved  us  more  than  once  from  a 
jam,  as  we  threaded  the  narrow  street; 
and  at  length  we  emerged  on  the  high 
road  to  St  Jean  de  Luz. 

Although,  in  our  transition  to 
French  from  Spanish  ground,  we 
mounted  not  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snows,  we  did  certainly  pass 
over  some  very  high  ground,  both 
before  and  after  crossing  the  Bidas- 
soa;  and  our  second  elevation  gave 
ns  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  France.  "  Shan't  want  for 
nothing  to  eat,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
^'  when  we  gits  down  there,  sir.  Shock- 
ing bad  country,  Spain,  for  poor  sol- 
diers, sir.  Starvation  country,  I  calls 
it,  sir.  Nothinff  but  lean  ration  beef, 
as  tough  as  hiaes,  sir ;  and  couldn't 
always  get  that,  sir.  Dreadful  hard 
work  up  these  hills,  sir.  Got  a  bullet 
in  my  leg,  sir." 

Beyond  Irun,  we  passed  over  an 
irregular  eminence,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  shaip  confiict  with  the 
enemy.  Nothing,  however,  now  in- 
dicated the  field  of  combat,  save  a 
few  dead  horses,  that  lay  scattered  on 
the  bare  side  of  a  hill.  **  What  are 
those  smaller  animals,"  said  I  to  Jones, 
^*  lying  about  there,  among  the  horses? 
Can't  be  goats,  can  they  ?" 

"  Thim's  dogs,  sir,"  said  Jones. 
'*  They  goes  and  gits  a  good  blow- 
out off  the  horses,  sir;  then  they 
crawls  a  little  way  off,  and  lies  down 
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a  bit,  jest  to  choe  the  quid,  air ;  and 
then  they  goes  back  again,  and  takes 
another  pall,  sir.  That^s  jest  how 
three  or  four  on  as  did  at  Yittoria, 
sir,  when  we  oome  upon  the  Frinch 
Ginneral^s  dmner,  sir,  which  he  hadn't 
tune  to  stop  and  eat  sir.  Please 
sir,  it's  not  correct,  what  the  men 
jeers  me  abont  the  goats  where  I 
comes  from,  sir.  Nlver  soe'd  nobody 
a-riding  of  a  goat  in  the  Prineipalitj, 
sir;  nayther  man,  nor  yet  woman, 
sir ;  no,  nor  a  babby  nayUier,  sir ;  let 
alone  a  clargyman,  sir." 

Feihaps,  my  dear  reader,  as  this  is 
oar  first  day  on  the  road,  I  may  as 
well  giTC  you  here  a  description  of  oar 
regnlar  order  of  march ;  that  is,  so  far 
as  we  marched  in  any  order  at  alL 
We  had  eighty  mules,  then,  in  twenty 
strings,  of  four  mules  each.  The 
mozzle  of  the  second  mole  was  con- 
nected  with  the  albarda  (or  pack- 
saddle)  of  the  first,  by  a  thong  of 
leather.  The  third  mule  was  attached 
to  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  the 
foarth  to  the  third.  Each  of  these 
strings  of  mules  had  its  own  muleteer 
— twenty  muleteers  in  all.  The  twenty 
were  diyided  into  two  parties  of  ten ; 
and  oyer  eadi  of  these  ten  was  a  sort 
of  master-muleteer,  called  a  Gapataa. 
Of  the  four  mules  in  each  string,  three 
carried  money,  and  the  fourth  carried 
nothing  but  his  Marda,  We  had 
thns  twenty  unloaded  mules,  and 
sixty  charged  with  treasure :  that  is, 
fifty-eight  with  dollars,  and  two  with 
doubloons.  Now,  as  each  mule  car* 
lied  two  boxes,  and  each  box  con- 
tained two  bags  of  a  thousand,  I  think 
yon  will  find,  redLoning  ^e  dollar  at 
only  48.  6d.  (the  value  at  which  it  was 
issued  to  the  troops,)  and  reckoning 
sixteen  dollars  to  the  doubloon,  that 
we  were  marching  to  headquarters 
to  the  tune  of  eighty-one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  If,  however,  yon 
prefer  calculating  the  dollar  at  what  it 
was  then  and  &ere  worth  in  buying 
bills  on  England — say  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d. — why  then,  of  course,  the  value 
of  our  load  comes  to  so  much  the 
more.  What  a  catch  for  aFrench- 
nian--one  of ourmules ! 

Supposing  us,  then,  to  march  in 
due  order,  the  mules  proceed  in  single 
file,  each  string  of  four  attended  by 
its  own  muleteer.  Of  the  soldiers, 
some  precede  the  line  of  march,  others 


follow  it,  and  others,  again,  mardi  at 
intervals  on  the  flanks:  and  so  we 
walk  on  at  mules'  pace,  which  is 
steady  and  uniform,  convenient  for 
marching,  and  gets  over  the  ground 
at  a  very  satisfactory  rate ;  so  that  we 
cover  our  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  a- 
day  with  tolerable  facility,  going- 
straight  on  from  end  to  end.  But  wfr 
don't  always  get  on  so  pleasantly.  If, 
not  keeping  the  single  file,  one  string 
of  mules  comes  up  abreast  of  that 
next  in  advance,  then  there  is  a 
thronging,  which  soon  leads  to  con-^ 
fusion.  Or  if  the  load  of  one  of  your 
mules  gets  wrong,  then  there  is  a 
stoppage.  Those  in  the  rear  come 
crowding  up,  and  are  brought  to  a 
halt ;  those  in  advance  walk  on* 
Thus  a  division  takes  place,  your  line 
is  iMToken,  and  year  cavalcade  of  mules 
("  bad  English  I"— It's  good  Portu- 
guese,) no  longer  kepi  well  together 
as  it  ought  to  be,  beoomes  extended 
over  an  nndue  length  of  road,  and 
cannot  be  looked  after  and  kept  regu- 
lar. Should  you  ever  mardi  with  sudi 
a  convoy,  yoa  will  soon  make  the  dis- 
covery that  order,  tiiough  excellent  in 
theory,  is  not  always  redudUe  to> 
practice.  It  won't  at  all  mend  the 
matter,  if  yon  hi4>pen  to  have  such  a 
oonmander  as  ours  was :  a  battered 
dandy  <tf  forty,  a  military  roud^  who 
carried  in  his  countenance  the  marks^ 
of  rough  weather  and  hard  drinking — 
for  his  fiice  was  not  only  bronaed  by 
the  elements,  bnt  pimpled  with  braady 
*-«ad  whose  continual  language,  aU 
tiirough  the  march  from  starting  to- 
halting,  was  just  nothing  but  one 
stream  of  oatAS,  vituperations,  and 
contradictory  orders.  And  yet  this 
same  ofiBk^er,  I  n&ake  no  doubt,  had  we 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  real 
danger,  would  have  conducted  himself 
with  coolness,  eneiigy,  and  judgment. 
As  it  was,  he  started  us  in  confusion^ 
and  kept  us  in  it  all  day.  The  mule- 
teers, who  set  out  in  ill-temper,  hadn't 
one  chance  given  them  of  recovering- 
their  amiability.  The  soldiers  first 
walked  along  in  dogged  silence — ^then, 
finding  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  they 
had  to  deal  with,  began  to  take  things 
easy,  joked  among  themselves,  talked 
loud,  and,  when  he  commanded  them 
with  an  oath  to  hold  their  tongues^ 
all  but  laughed  in  his  face.  Disci- 
pline was  gone.    One  fellow,  a  York- 
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shire  lad,  almost  amused  me  with  his 
proYoking  insoleiice.  He  was  a  red- 
fiiced  chap  with  flaxen  hair,  white 
eyebrows,  and  a  merry  bnt  malevolent 
eye ; — could  look,  in  a  moment,  either 
impudent  or  sedate— just  kept  himself 
steady  under  the  captain^s  immediate 
inspection;  the  moment  it  was  o£f 
him,  recommenced  his  antics — ^was 
clown,  harlequin,  and  scaramouch,  all 
in  one — cut  the  donUe-shuifle,  winked, 
twisted  his  mouth,  bn^e  out  singing, 
and  was  dumb  in  a  moment ;  cracked 
jokes,  raised  a  roar,  made  believe  to 
quarrel,  kicked  up  every  devisable 
sort  of  row.  At  length  be  deliberately 
disobeyed  orders,  and  the  captain  put 
Mm  under  arrest ;  in  other  words,  he 
was  dejMrived  of  his  musket.  Whis- 
pered audibly,  ^  It  was  just  what  he 
wanted;  bow  one  of  the  mules  could 
shoulder  arms"  —  set  half-a-doEen 
fellows  laughing.  Tet  this  man  after- 
wards, when  we  were  differently  com- 
manded, was  as  w^i-conducied  as 
any  soldier  of  the  escort. 

We  at  length  readied  St  Jean  de 
Lns,  after  a  long,  and,  to  me,  very 
anxious  maroh— -the  more  so  as  it 
was  my  first.  Towards  our  journey's 
end,  the  question  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts,  "  Is  it  thus  we  are  to 
march,  when  the  road  is  insecure?" 
Marching  as  we  did  now,  far  firom 
l^^iT  prepared  to  meet  Manhal  Sonlt, 
I  should  have  felt  it  £ur  from  agree- 
able to  meet  another  diatJngnished 
commander  that  shall  be  nameless. 
There  certainly  were  periods,  during 
the  day,  when  a  few  resolute  assail- 
ants might  easily  have  driven  off  part 
of  omr  convoy,  money  and  all ;  nay, 
when  one  or  other  of  our  own  mule- 
teen,  had  they  been  so  disposed, 
might  have  slipped  down  one  of  the 
cross-toads  with  his  string  of  mules, 
and  made  his  escape  among  the  hills. 
These  uneasy  reflections  brought  to 
my  mind  the  adviee  given  me  at 
Passages  by  Mr  Q— ;  and  I  resolved 
to  wait  on  the  commandant  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  some  more  satisfactory 
airangement  for  our  subsequent  pro- 


We  reached  a  large  house  assigned 
to  our  department  on  the  outskirts  of 
6t  Jean  de  Lnz,  stowed  the  treasure 
in  safety  under  a  guard,  and  dbmiss- 
ed  the  rest  of  the  men  to  their  quar« 


ten;  Jones  only  excepted,  who  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  pony.  Captahi 
Battler  took  his  leave,  with  a  polite 
^^Aurevoiry  Having  seen  the  money- 
boxes all  right,  secured  accommoda- 
tion for  the  mules  and  muleteers,  and 
ascertained  that  dinner  would  be  ready 
in  half-an-hour,  I  stepped  on  at  once 
to  the  commandant's,  and  found  him 
in  his  office. 

^^  I  have  waited  on  you,  sir,  to 
announce  my  arrival  firom  Oyarzun^ 
with  a  convoy  of  treasure  for  head- 
qoaiters." 

"  Oh  yes;  Mr  Y — ^  I  presume* 
Mr  Y — ,  pray  take  a  chair.  Happy 
to  see  you,  Mr  Y — ,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion.  If  yon  arrive  safe, 
I  trust  we  shall  all  get  a  little  of  it  f 
for  it's  what  we're  all  in  want  of.  Can 
I  render  you  any  assistance,  Mr  Y —  ?** 

^^  Should  feel  much  obliged,  sir,  if 
you  could  increase  the  strength  of  our 
escort.  For  eighty  mules,  twenty  mei^ 
will  hardly  be  sufficient." 

"Why,  no;  certainly  not,  Mr  Y — > 
if  yon  don't  happen  to  find  the  conn* 
try  quiet.  Well,  what  sort  <^  an 
addition  would  you  like  to  have  ?*' 

"  At  Passages,  shr,  we  had  a  guard 
of  Germans ;  so  steady  and  well-con- 
dncted,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have- 
some  more  like  them.  As  to  number^ 
I  would  leave  that  to  yon,  shr." 

'*  Sorry  to  say  we  have  no  Germana 
going  up  at  present,  Mr  Y— ." 

"  Well,  shr,  we  have  with  us  a  Scotcb 
eorporal,  decidedly  the  steadiest  man 
in  our  party.  Perhaps  yon  could  give: 
me  some  Scotsmen." 

"My  dear  sir,  Pd  go  with  yon 
myself,  if  I  could,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Unfortunately,  though,  we 
have  no  Scotch  regiment  in  the  place. 
Suppose  I  could  give  you — say  twenty 
or  thirty  men,  heavy  cavalry." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thfaik  cavahry,  joined 
with  our  infantiT,  would  be  the  best 
escort  we  could  have." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Well,  now  you'U 
want  an  officer  to  command  them." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  I  wished 
to  consult  you  on  that  subject.  The 
present  commander  of  our  party  is 
Captain  Rattler." 

"Your  present?  Say  your  late. 
He's  off." 

"  He  was  with  me  within  the  last 
half-hour,  sur.  Said  nothing  about 
leaving." 
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*'  Well,  I  don^t  know  anythiDg 
about  that.  All  I  know  is  this — ^he 
was  here  just  before  700 ;  got  his 
ronte  changed.  Bj  this  time,  I  should 
think,  he*s  on  his  way  to  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Port.  Very  well,  Mr  Y— . 
Load  to-morrow,  and  start  with  yonr 
present  escort.  At  what  hour  may  I 
expect  you  to  pass  here,  in  your  way 
through  the  town?" 

"  Probably    about    ten    o'clock. 
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sir. 

"  Very  weU,  Mr  Y— .  Then, 
to-morrow  morning,  by  ten  o'clock, 
I'll  have  your  additional  escort  here 
in  readiness  for  you.  As  to  the  officer 
that's  to  command  the  party,  we'll 
talk  about  that  when  we  meet.  Let 
me  see.  I  hardly  know  how  to  settle 
it.  At  present,  I  have  only  one  that's 
going  to  join,  and  he's  young — ^your 
junior,  I  should  say,  by  three  or  four 
years;  has  never  seen  service — a 
€omet,  fresh  from  England.  Well,  if 
you  can't  have  another,  you  know, 
jovi  must  have  him.  Very  well,  Mr 
Y — ;  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
please,  at  ten  o'clock." 

I  withdrew,  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  m^  visit,  not  at  all  sorry  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  captain  by  his  own  act, 
and  without  any  complaint  on  my 
part — a  little  surprised,  however,  at 
the  precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  espe- 
cially after  his  last  woi*ds,  ^^Au  re- 
votr."  Suddenly  a  thought  came 
plump— *»  My  thirty  dollars  I  The 
caitiff  I  he's  off,  and  I  am  once  more  a 
victim  1 " 

It  didn't  turn  out  quite  so  bad  as 
it  looked,  though.  On  my  return  to 
our  office,  I  was  met  by  Jones,  who, 
with  a  face  of  famine,  announced 
"  dinner  ready,"  and  handed  me  the 
following  letter : — 

"  St  Jsan  db  Lin,  Mmxh  1814. 

"Dear  Sir-— As  unexpected  circum- 
stances have  induced  me  to  alter  my 
route,  I  adopt  this  hurried  method  of 
wishing  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  jour- 
ney to  headquarters.  It  would  have 
afforded  me  much  gratification  to 
accompany  you,  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  said  farewell  in  person.  You 
will,  however,  I  am  sure,  pardon  the 
little  omission,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
start  without  delay. 

"  I  have  thirty  dollars  belonging 
to  you  in  my  portmanteau.     They  art 


safe,  I  was  about  to  forward  them 
by  the  bearer  of  this,  but,  not  feeling 
entire  confidence  in  sudi  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  I  beg  to  enclose  you  an 
order  on  England  for  the  amount. 
Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir,  faith- 
fully yours, 

"  R.  Rattler. 
"  P.S.— Excuse  haste. 

Xvtaj  F^r  DopartniMit,  St  Jean  de  Lui.*' 

^  "-4«  reooirP^  Never,  from  that 
time  forward,  have  I  and  the  captain 
met.  Sly  rogue  1  His  modMs  ope- 
randi^  how  dashing,  yet  how  cool! 
To  say  nothing  of  his  walking  off  with 
my  dollars  in  his  box,  and  thus  secur- 
ing a  little  hard  cash  at  my  expense, 
when  cash  was  so  scarce,  how  civilly 
he  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door  of  our 
office  1  Thence  he  must  have  cut 
away  direct  to  the  commandant's, 
resolved  to  be  off  forthwith— in  plain 
Enelish,  to  bolt  1  "  Excuse  haste  I " 
And  then  in  the  morning,  too,  at 
Oyarznn,  how  smartly  he  whipped 
up  my  dollars,  stowed  them  in  his 
own  portmanteau  without  asking  my 
leave,  and  locked  them  up  before  my 
eyes,  "-in  revoirl^  Yes;  ^^  they 
areeqfel" 

Well,  the  less  said  about  my  dinner, 
that  day,  the  better.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  though,  Miss  Nanny- 
goat  thought  fit  to  indulge  herself  in 
a  bit  of  a  spree.  She  walked,  in 
search  of  varieties,  into  an  old  gentle- 
man's garden.  Jones  pursued — ^want- 
ed to  milk  her  for  tea.  The  proprietor 
followed ;  I  joined  the  chase.  Nanny, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  sprang  on  the 
wall,  walked  up  the  roof  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, ran  along  the  ridge, 
pedestalled  herself  on  the  gable-end 
which  rose  in  a  peak,  and  there  stood, 
looking  down  on  us  in  defiance,  her 
four  little  feet  gathered  up  within  the 
compass  of  a  crown-piece.  Jones 
called,  coaxed,  spoke  Welsh,  held  out 
successively  cabbage-leaf,  lettuce-leaf, 
vine-leaf,  all  in  vain.  "Ah!"  said 
the  old  Frenchman ;  and,  toddling  off 
to  his  geraniums,  culled  a  scarlet 
cluster  of  aromatic  flowers.  That 
was  irresistible.  One  jump  brought 
Nanny  down  upon  the  wall,  another 
landed  her  easv  on  the  ground.  Be- 
fore yon  could  say  Jack  Bobhison, 
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she  was  nibbling  the  nosegay  out  of 
the  Frenchman's  hand.  Next  morn- 
ing he  loaded  ns,  when  we  took  leave, 
with  a  blushing  bouquet  of  geraniums 
— shed  tears,  poor  old  gentleman, 
when  Nanny  departed— ^ut  hb  arms 
round  her  neck— a  true  Frenchman — 
and,  hi  ocuH  viderunt,  kissed  her. 

llie  morning  after  our  arrival  at 
St  Jean  de  Lnz,  I  rose  betimes, 
breakfasted,  and  descended  into  the 
road  to  superintend  the  loading  of  the 
mules — a  much  more  expeditious  pro- 
cess without  the  captain's  aid  than 
with  it.  We  got  off  with  the  convoy 
in  good  time,  and  soon  reached  the 
commandant's.  In  that  part  of  the 
town  the  street  widened  into  a  sort  of 
^^  place ; "  and  there,  drawn  up  and 
awaiting  our  arrival,  I  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  discovering  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, in  number  four-and-twenty. 
Being  fresh  from  winter-quarters,  they 
had  turned  out  in  capital  order ;  pre- 
sentable, as  to  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments, at  a  Windsor  review;  their 
horses,  too,  in  good  condition,  though 
rather  undersized  for  the  men,  none  of 
them  being  English.  At  the  door  of 
the  commandant's  ofBce  stood  two 
horses,  held  by  a  groom,  both  of  them 
serviceable,  and  rather  showy  ani- 
mals, apparently  recent  arrivals  from 
home.  I  alighted,  and  ascended  to 
the  office. 

^^  Punctual  to  your  time,"  said  the 
commandant.  ^^  This,  Mr  Y — ,  is 
the  officer  who  will  command  your 

? arty— the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield." 
>id  the  introduction  in  due  form. 
In  the  military  undress  of  his  regi- 
ment— ^viz.  cap  with  tassel  and  gold 
band,  said  cap  hiding  one  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  leaving  the  other 
bare,  long  great- coat,  redundant  in 
frogs,  belt  and  sabre,  enormous  boots, 
and  formidable  spurs — I  saw  before  me 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  slight  in  form, 
elegant  in  manner,  who  quietly  re- 
turned my  salutation,  and,  shortly 
after,  walked  down  stairs  and  mount- 
ed. '^  I  have  explained  to  Mr  C.  the 
nature  of  the  duty,"  said  the  colonel. 
'^  He  is  quite  fresh  from  England ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  no  nonsense  about 
him ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  trust  yon 
will  find  the  change  for  the  better. 
Well,  Mr  Y— ,  we  mustn't  keep  the 
mules  standing ;  so  I  now  wish  you  a 
pleasant  journey." 


^*  Thank  you,  sir.  Much  obliged 
to  yon  for  this  arrangement.  Grood 
morning,  sir." 

It  soon  became  apparent,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  march,  that  matters 
were  greatly  mended  since  the  day  be- 
fore. Our  new  commander  said  little ; 
but,  young  as  he  was,  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  about ;  and  all  went  on 
much  to  my  satisfaction.    He  never 
interfered  needlessly;  and  his  direc- 
tions, when  given,  were  much  to  the 
purpose.    Managed  the  cavalry  him* 
self,  and  the  infantry  through  Corpo- 
ral Eraser.    Things  began  to  grow 
right  of  their  own  accord,  and  a  great 
load  was  taken  off  my  mind.    The 
men,    finding  they  were  now  cont" 
mandedj  were  orderly  and  well-con- 
ducted. Even  our  joUy  Yorkshireman 
behaved  himself— that  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  caper  or  gri- 
mace when  he  felt  himself  safe.    No- 
thing more  was  said  about  his  arrest. 
Consequently  he  had   to  carry  his 
musket  through  the  rest  of  the  march ; 
for,  seeing  what  kind  of  a  person  he 
now  had  to  deal  with,  he  was  too 
wise  to  try  over  agun  the  game  of 
the  day  before.    The  muleteers,  too, 
recovered  their  good-humour.    Mule- 
teers are  like  live  lobsters—very  tract- 
able, if  you  know  how  to  handle  them* 
The   delays   were  now  few.    And 
though,  with  such  a  mixture  of  men 
and  mules,  we  could  not  keep  perfect 
order,  if  anything  got  wrong,  it  was 
soon  set  right. 

We  readied  at  length  that  point  in 
our  march  where  a  lane  struck  off  to 
the  left,  from  the  high-road  which  we 
were  following,  and  which  led  direct 
to  Bayonne.  Our  route,  with  official 
brevity,  assigned  Bayonne  as  our 
halting-place  for  the  night.  But  as 
Bayonne  happened  just  then  to  be 
occupied  by  the  French,  we  proposed 
directing  our  course  toward  the  head- 
quarters of  Sir  John  Hope,  who  com- 
manded the  besieging  army.  The 
aforesaid  lane  to  the  left  soon  brought 
us  out  on  a  heathy  eminence,  covered 
with  fieldworks  completed  or  in  pro- 
gress, and  affording  us  a  splendid 
view  of  the  beleaguered  city,  of  the 
river  Adour,  and  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  thrown  across  it  near  the  sea. 
Headquarters  were  at  a  small  ham- 
let, on  the  right  or  opposite  bank  of 
the  river. 
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Yes,  we  saw  that  finnoiis  iiridge. 
The  Dake  was  always  great  in  passing 
rivers.  Witness  his  services  in  India. 
Witness  the  Donro,  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Nivelle,  the  Nive,  and  now  the 
Adonr.  Sufficient  attention,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  directed  to  this  subject. 
Take  two  feats  out  of  thennmber, 
and  view  them  together — ^the  passage 
<^  the  Adonr,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa:  both  original  ideas;  both 
ideas  that  no  mere  tactician  wonld 
have  conceived  or  brought  to  bear; 
and  both  vindicating  their  claim  to  a 
distinguished  record,  by  taking  an 
able,  gallant,  and  vigilant  opponent 
by  surprise.  Who,  but  the  D&ke, 
would  have  dreamed  of  passing  the 
Bidassoa  at  its  mouth,  without  a 
bridge?  Who,  but  the  Duke,  would 
have  dreamed  of  passing  the  Adonr 
at  its  mouth,  by  such  a  bridge  as  we 
now  beheld?  One  thing  is  dear: 
SouU  did  not  dream  of  either  one 
passage  or  the  other.  Obs.  1. — ^The 
execution,  in  each  case,  was  off-hand, 
dashing,  and  daring.  The  pr^>ara- 
tion,  in  both,  was  (kliberate,  mature, 
and  secret.  Obs.  2. — The  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  the  Duke's 
strategy  did  not,  however,  consist  in 
the  mere  exploit  of  throwing  an  army 
across  a  wule  and  rapid  stream,  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  assembled  in 
force — though  this,  in  itself,  is  among 
the  most  difficult  operations  of  war ; 
but  in  the  combined,  extensive,  and 
snccessful  movements  which  uni* 
formly  attended  the  achievement  In 
short,  the  subject  claims  a  distinct 
volume.  All  the  Duke's  passages  of 
rivers,  effected  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  should  be  brought  into  one 
view,  and  studied  together.  Such  a 
work,  property  executed,  wonld  merit 
a  place  in  every  military  library. 
However,  don't  think  I'm  going  to 
inflict  on  you  a  detailed  descrifrtion 
of  the  oft*described  bridge  which  we 
had  now  to  pass.  Suffice  it  to  say^ 
the  bridge  consisted  of  small  vessels, 
moored  side  by  side,  all  across  the 
river.  These  vessels  answered  the 
purpose  of  piers ;  that  is,  they  sup- 
ported the  gangway  of  planks,  whidi 
formed  the  passage  across. 

It  may  be  deemed  extraordinary, 
that  this  idea  of  floating  pieiB  has  not 
been  more  generally  a&pted.  But  I 
suppose  the  real  objection  is  aa  incon- 


venience, to  which  the  method  is  un- 
avoidably liable,  and  which  we  expe- 
rienced on  the  pveseiit  occasion,  in 
pusing  with  our  mules  and  money- 
boxes ;  namely,  the  variation  of  the 
bridge's  altitude,  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water.   This,  In  the  Adour, 
at  spring-tides,  is  fourteen  (eet.    Yon 
must  know,  the  riyer  was  now  low. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  level 
of  the  bridge  was  considerably  beneath 
the  level  of  the  banks  on  each  side ; 
while  its  two  extremities  were  t?ro 
boarded  slopes,  connecting  the  higher 
level  with  the  lower.  It  was  a  tiddish 
business,  passingthese  two  stopes  witii 
our  mulesfour  in  a  string— one  of  them 
light,  three  loaded.     In  going  down- 
hQl,  to  get  on  the  bridge,  the  mules 
managed  admirably-^et  them  alone 
for  that.    Seeing  that  this  part  of  the 
process  was  proceeding  satirfaotorily, 
I  left  an  ii\|uiiction  widi  Senhor  Boque, 
the  chief  Capataa,  not  to  send  on  the 
mules  too  fast — ^for  this  might  have 
led  to  a  jam,  which  would  probably 
have  oonalgned  some  of  our  boxes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Adour — and  pushed 
on  for  the  opposite  bank,  to  be  ready 
to  superintend  the  ascent.    This  was 
the  real  bother,  the  going  iip-hill.    In 
coming  to  the  rise,  which  was  some- 
what abrupt,  the  ficBt  mule  of  the  first 
string  stumbled  and  felL     The  mule- 
teer got  him  on  his  legs  again — his 
load   happily  not    unsnipi^ — ^and, 
taking  him  by  the  head,  was  about  to 
lead  him  up.     But  this,  it  was  clear, 
wouldn't  do.    The  beast  had  sense  to 
see  it  wouldn't,  and  declined  moving. 
It  might  have  answered  very  well  for 
a  single  mule ;  but  was  no  security  for 
tiie  ascent  of  the  other  three,  that 
followed  in  the  sane  category ;  and, 
unless  all  ascended  together,  we  were 
undone.    Under  these  drcumetances, 
the  leading  mule,  not  choosing  to  com- 
promise himself,  refiued  the  ascent. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  strings  of  mules 
came  erowdinff  up ;   and  we  should 
soon  have  had  them  all  of  a  heap, 
shouldering  one  another  into  the  water. 
It  was  a  nervous  moment.   I  shouted 
to  the  muleteer,  *^  Anda  para  detraz^ 
komem,  tfaSa  " — (Old  fellow,  go  be- 
hind, and  speak  to  them.)     "  Si,  n, 
Senhor,"  said  he,  catdiing  the  idea  at 
once,  and  promptly  adopting  it.    The 
moment  the  mules  heard,  behind  them, 
the  well-known  ^^drrt  ^  of  their  driver, 
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they  bolted  simnltnieoiiBlj ;  and, 
flcrambling  op  like  cats,  soon  reached 
the  sammit  of  the  slope,  and  stood  on 
ierrajirma,  Thns,  thoagli  they  conld 
not  have  done  it  walking,  they  did  it 
with  a  ran.  The  other  muleteers,  as 
they  came  np  in  snoeeeaion,  adopted 
the  same  expedient  each  with  his  own 
team ;  and  thus  we  effected  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Adonr,  without  either  jam, 
crowding,  oonfosion,  or  cspsize. 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  though, 
I  must  let  yon  into  the  nse  of  that 
nagical  word  "  drre^^*  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  effected  so  much  in 
onr  fayonr*  It  is  the  word  need  by 
drirers  to  their  beasts,  to  set  them  off, 
or  increase  their  speed.  Please  to 
prononnceit  with  a  lengthened  rattling 
of  the  r — ir-r-r-r-r-r-r-re.  Only  re- 
member this:  pronounce  it  ever  so 
correctly,  yon  yourself  can  never  do 
anything  with  it :  for,  if  twenty  per- 
sons sing  out  ^-r-r-r-r-r-r-re,  neither 
horse,  mule,  nor  donkey  will  move  the 
faster,  till  they  hear  the  4r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
re  of  thehr  own  driyer.  This  they  dis- 
tinguish among  a  hundred,  and  bolt 
forthwith.  The  knowledge  of  this 
singular  fact  in  animal  psychdogy 
tends  greatly  to  enliyen  an  Almadaor 
Ointra  donkey-party.  Upon  an  occa- 
non  of  this  kind,  my  friend  John  G — ^ 
being  the  longest  fdlow  of  the  party, 
thought  fit  to  appropriate  the  tallest 
donkey.  This  was  deemed  a  usurpa- 
tion, and,  as  such,  meritmg  castiga- 
tion.  A  hmt  was  therefore  given  to 
the  driver  of  his  (John's)  donkey. 
John  was  suffered  to  get  one  foot 
quietly  into  the  sttrrup ;  but,  before 
he  had  got  the  other  over  tiie  Albania, 
dr-r-r-r-r-r-r-re  was  heard  behind; 
away  went  the  donkey  through  the 
Tillage  of  Almada ;  and  away  went 
John,  onehand  holdlngby  the  Albarda, 
the  other  by  an  ear-Hme  toe  in  the 
stirrup,  the  other  now  h<^ping  along 
the  ground,  now  descrilnng  drdes 
aloft,  in  vain  attempts  to  get  across. 
John,  how  unjustly  I  need  not  say, 
imputes  the  Almada  exhibition  to  my 
contrivance,  and  bides  his  time.  Pre- 
sently we  enter  a  sandy  lane— John 
warns  me  I  shall  be  in  the  dust  ere 
we  get  out  of  it — advises  to  take  feet 
out  of  stirrups.  Advice  followed,  in 
defiance.  Again  the  cxy  is  heard, 
dr-r-r-r-r-r-r-re ;  but  now  in  a  differ- 
ent key.     This  time,  it  is  my  driver. 


Donkey  bolts— away  we  go— Ar-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-re  is  heard  oneo  more—doi^ey 
can  gallop  no  faster,  so  begins  to  kidc. 
I  stoop  forward — ^hug  him  round  tibe 
neck ;  both  donkey  and  rider  are  soon 
rolling  in  the  dost.  *^  Now,"  says 
John,  as  he  trots  exulting  by,  "  you 
and  I  are  quits."  ^^  Yes,"  says  Frank 
Woodbridge,  passing  at  a  canter; 
^*  one  Johnny  has  avenged  the  other.'' 
Ifem.-— As,  in  an  English  dookey-race, 
no  one  rides  his  own  donkey,  and 
the  donkey  last  in  wins ;  so,  in  those 
Almada  donkey-parties,  each  paid 
another  man's  ^ver,  no  man  paid  his 
own.  That  driver  got  most  whose 
donkey  spilt  his  rider  oftenest. 

To  proceed.  All  our  party  having 
passed  the  bridge,  I  was  viewing  with 
some  satisfaction  the  train  of  mules, 
as  tiiey  walked  off  from  the  river 
towards  the  hamlet,  cheerily  switch- 
ing their  tails — the  animals'  usual 
practice  after  accomplishing  any  ex- 
traordinary tour  de  farce -^when  I 
noticed,  not  far  from  the  bridge-head, 
in  a  long  military  frock-coat,  quietly 
ey^g  me  with  folded  arms,  a  stately 
officer  of  the  engineers.  Who,  do  you 
think  ? — who,  but  my  fellow-pas- 
senger from  England  a  year  before. 
Captain  Grabion  ?  We  exchanged 
greetings  with  mutual  cordiality. 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Y — ,'" 
sdd  he ;  ^^  yon  have  saved  me  some 
trouWe." 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir :  don't 
exactly  understand  how,  thongh." 

"Why,  the  flMt  is,"  replied  the 
Captain,  ^*  I  was  here  waiting  to  see 
the  convoy  safe  over—- if  needful,  to 
render  assistance.  But  really  you 
got  them  so  handily  up  the  bank,  I 
had  no  occasion  to  interfere.  Famous 
plan,  that,  of  sending  them  up  with  a 
run:  shan't  soon  forget  It.  That 
^-r-r-r-r-r-r-re  starts  them  capital- 
ly,— acts  like  a  brad-awl." 

"  Were  yon  not  on  the  bridge  just 
now,  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  sir?" 

"Yes,  yes;  but  I  saw  you  were 
getting  them  on  well ;  so  I  came  over 
to  this  end,  to  see  how  you  would  get 
them  off." 

"What  I  most  feared,"  said  I, 
"was  their  crowding  up,  in  passing 
the  bridge." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  captain,  "no 
danger  of  that.    Had  I  seen  the  least 
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tendency  to  oonfasion,  I  shoald  have 
passed  a  command  by  signal.  Effec- 
tual means  wonld  then  have  been 
taken  at  once,  to  keep  back  those 
coming  on,  till  those  in  front  were 
clear.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  bridge?" 

^'  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  de- 
stroy it — that  is,  if  I  was  General 
Thoavenot,  shut  up  in  Bayonne  with 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  men. 
That's  what  I  began  to  think  of,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it;  and  that's  what 
IVe  been  thinking  of  ever  since." 

''Destroy  it?"  said  the  Captain; 
''  destroy  the  bridge  ?  Come,  that's 
a  good  one.  Destroy  it,  indeed  I  I 
should  like  just  to  know,  now,  how 
you  would  go  to  work  to  do  that. 
Why,  Thouvenot  did  come  down 
and  attack,  on  our  first  arrival  here ; 
got  well  pounded,  though.  Don't 
think  it  very  probable  he'll  try  that 
again." 

''  Now,  it's  too  late,  perhaps.  Be- 
sides, he  committed  two  great  mis- 
takes; he  attacked  with  an  insuffi- 
cient force,  and  he  came  down  only 
on  one  side  of  the  river.  If,  instead, 
when  the  bridge  was  first  thrown 
over,  he  had  come  down  on  both  sides, 
and  that  with  adequate — " 

''  Going  up  with  the  treasure  to 
headquarters,  Mr  Y —  ?" 

''  That's  our  destination,  sir.  This 
afternoon,  though,  we  halt  where  we 
are." 

''  What,  halt  here  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain.   ''  Let  me  look  at  your  route." 

''  Our  route  says  Bayonne,  sir ;  but 
of  course  we  came  here." 

"Yes,  yes;  very  right;  exactly; 
just  so.  Sorry  to  say,  though,  Mr 
Y — ,  I  fear  you'll  find  no  accommo- 
dation where  you  are.  Every  house, 
every  cottage,  every  shed,  is  aa  full 
as  it  can  cram.  If  it  was  only  your- 
self, pony,  and  goat,  I  would  give  you 
accommodation  most  willingly.  I 
sleep  on  a  deal  table.  Would  give 
you  half  with  pleasure.  But  such  a 
lot  of  you — about  seventy  bipeds,  I 


guess,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
quadrupeds — why,  where  could  we 
put  you  all?" 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  I,  "  we  must 
make  a  bivouac  of  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Bivouac?  Nonsense !— bivouac ! 
How  would  those  fine  fellows  stand  a 
bivouac,  I  wonder,  with  their  white 
gloves  and  horsehair  plumes?  Be- 
sides, it's  beginning  to  rain.  Bet  you 
a  dollar,  it  rains  tdl  night.  Besides 
that,  where  would  you  put  your 
money?  If  Greneral  Thonvenot  should 
take  your  advice,  'come  down  on 
both  sides, '  and  find  your  boxes 
ranged  along  that  bank  by  the  road- 
side— and  t£^t's  the  only  place  to  put 
them  I  know  of— a  pretty  catch  he'd 
make  of  it.  No,  no,  Mr  Y — ;  your 
only  plan  is  to  go  on.  Follow  the 
lane  till  it  brings  you  back  into  the 
high-road  above  Bayonne.  You  will 
then  soon  find  a  village,  which  will 
afford  you  accommodation  for  the 
night." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  suppose,  then, 
the  sooner  we  move  the  better.  Will 
yon  have  the  goodness,  though,  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  getting  the  men 
their  rations?'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Captidn ;  "  yes, 
yes :  I'll  set  all  that  straight  for  you, 
in  no  time.  I  see  you're  rather  a 
young  campaigner ;  and  the  officer  of 
your  escort,  I  suspect,  is  younger  still. 
You  can't  stay  here  to-night,  that's 
certain.  Better  see  the  General, 
though,  before  you  move  on  ;  just 
report  yourself,  you  know,  and  hear 
wnat  he  says  about  it.  Step  on  to 
his  quarters,  that  small  house  with  a 
white  front,  and  Til  be  after  you 
directly." 

I  turned  to  remount ;  but  what  had 
become  of  Sancho?  Two  minutes 
before,  I  held  his  bridle  in  my  hand. 
Now,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
At  length,  in  the  distance,  I  caught 
sight  of  Jones'  legs,  dangling  from 
the  pony*s  ude,  as  he  trotted  off  to- 
wards the  houses,  with  Nanny  canter- 
ing after  him. 
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'^  More  than  once  that  night,"  re- 
named Captain  Collins,  '^  I  woke  np 
with  a  start,  at  thought  of  oar  late 
adventures  in  the  river  Nouries — ^fan- 
cyine  I  was  still  waiting  for  the  torn 
of  tide  to  bring  down  the  boats  or  the 
schooner,  and  had  gone  to  sleep,  when 
that  horrible  sound  throngh  the  cabin 
skylight  seemed  full  in  my  ears  again. 
However,  the  weltering  wash  of  the 
water  under  the  ship's  timbers  below 
one's  head  was  proof  enough  we  were 
well  to  sea ;  and,  being  dos-tired,  I 
turned  over  each  time  wiUi  a  new 
gusto :— not  to  speak  of  the  happy  sort 
of  feeling  that  ran  all  through  me,  I 
scarce  knew  why ;  though  no  doubt 
one  might  have  dreamt  plenty  of  de- 
lightful dreams  without  remembering 
them,  more  especially  after  such  a  per- 
fect seventh  heaven  as  I  had  found 
myself  in  for  a  moment  or  two,  when 
Violet  Hyde's  hand  firat  touched  mine, 
and  when  I  carried  her  in  after  she 
had   actually  saved  my  life.     The 
broad  daylight  through  our  qnarter- 
l^ery  window  roused  me  at  last  alto- 
gether;  and  on  starting  up  I  saw  Tom 
Westwood  half  dressed,  shaving  him- 
self bv  an  inch  or  two  of  broken  look- 
ing-glass in  regular  nautical  style — 
that's  to  say,  watching  for  the  rise  of 
the  ship — as  she  had  the  wind  evi- 
dently on   her  opposite  beam,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  of 
a  long  swell  adfloat,  with  a  breeze  brisk 
enough  to  make  her  heel  to  it ;  while 
the  dear  horizon,  seen  shining  tiirough 
the  port  to  north-westward,  over  the 
dark  blue  heave  of  water,  showed  it 
was  far  on  in  the  morning.    *'  Well, 
Ned,"  said  Westwood,  turning  round, 
"  ^ou  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it,  in 
spite  of  the  warm  work  yon  must  have 
had  last  night  on  board  here  1    Why, 
I  thought  you  had  been  with  us  in  the 
boats,  after  all,  till  I  found,  by  the 
good  joke  the  cadets  made  of  it,  that 
that  puppy  of  a  mate  had  left  you  still 
locked  np,  on  account  of  some  fancy 
he  had  got  into  his  head  of  your  being 
in   partnership  with   the  schooner  I 
For  heaven^s  sake,  though,  my  dear 
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fellow,  wash  your  face  and  shave-- 
you  look  fearfully  suspicious  just 
now !"  "  No  wonder !"  said  I :  and 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  matter, 
leaving  out  most  of  what  regarded 
the  young  lady ;  Westwood  telling  me, 
in  his  turn,  so  much  about  their  boat 
expedition  as  I  didn't  know  before 
from  the  planter.  Everything  went 
to  certify  what  I  believed  all  along, 
'till  this  sudden  affur  in  the  river. 
The  schooner's  people  had  plainly  some 
cue  in  keeping  hold  of  our  passengers, 
but  hadn't  expected  to  see  us  so  soon 
again,  or  perhaps  at  all— as  was  shown 
by  their  bailing  the  boats  at  once  in 
a  pretended  friendly  way,  whenever 
they  came  in  sight  up  the  creek ;  while 
Ford  and  the  rest  shouted  with  de- 
light, off  her  bulwarks,  at  sound  of  the 
mate's  voice. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Collins,"  con- 
tinued Westwood,  "  this  may  be  all 
very  well  for  you,  who  are  continually 
getting  into  scrapes  and  out  of  them, 
and  don't  seem  to  care  much  whether 
you  ship  on  board  an  Indiaman  or  a 
corn-brig — ^you  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  dor-but  to  me  the  service  is 
eoerything  r  "  WeD,  well,"  said  I 
hastily,  "  I'm  much  mistaken  if  we 
don't  find  something  to  do  in  India, 
Tom, — only  wait,  and  that  uncle  of 
yours  will  make  all  right ;  for  all  we 
know,  there  mav  be  news  from  Europe 
to  meet  us,  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  the  notion  of  being  bom  too  late 
for  turning  out  an  admiral !  I'm 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  wish  old  Nap  well 
out  of  that  stone  cage  of  his  1 "  "  No, 
no,  Ned,"  said  Westwood,  **  I  ought 
to  clear  myself  at  home  first,  and  sorry 
I  am  that  I  gaye  in  to  you  by  leaving 
England,  when  I  should  have  faced 
the  consequences  whatever  they  were. 
Running  only  made  matters  worse, 
Collins!"  "  No  doubt,"  I  said;  "  and 
as  it  was  my  fault,  why,  deuce  take 
me,  Tom,  if  I  don't  manage  to  carry 
yon  out  scot-free  I  Depend  on  it. 
Captain  Buncombe's  friends  would 
have  yon  strung  up  like  a  dog,  with 
the  interest  he  had,  and  sharp  as  dis« 
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cipline  is  jast  now.'*  Westwood  shnd- 
dered  at  the  thonght.      ^^I  fear  it 
wonld  go  hard  with  me,  Ned,'*  said 
he,  ^^  and  I  shan't  deny  that  these  few 
weeks  have  brought  me  back  a  taste 
for  life.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  Pd  deliver 
myself  np  to  the  first  king^s  ship  we 
3peak,  or  go  home  in  some  Indiaman 
from  the  Cape — ^but  for  one  thing, 
Collins !"     ••  Ah  I"  said  I,  >'  what's 
tiiat?"  Westwood  gave  me  a  cmioiis 
half  look,  and  said — *^  One  person^  I 
mean,  Ned — ^and  I  shouldn't  like  her 
to  hear  of  me  being — "    "  Yes,  yes," 
said  I  stiffly,  "  I  know."    *'  It  must 
have  been  b^  gaess,  then  1"  answered 
he.    ^^  Often  as  we've  talked  of.  her 
during   the  voyage,  I  thonght  yon 
didn't  know  we  bad  met  freqaently  in 
London  before  yon  came  home,  and — 
and — ^the  fact  is,  I  wasn't  sure  yon 
would  like  me  to—"    "  Westwood," 
said  I  quickly,  <^  Tom  Westwood— 
what  I  have  to  ask  is — do  yon  love 
her?"  "Ifeveramanbvedawomaa, 
Ned,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  do  Aer ;  bat 
if  you — "    "  Have  you  any  chance, 
then?  "  I  broke  out.  "  Ay,  true— troe 
enough,  you  have  the  best  of  chances — 
your  way  is  as  dear  as  could  be,  West- 
wood,  if  you  knew  it  I  Onlylmtwrknow 
if  she  is  willing— does  she—"  ^^  I  got 
leave  to  write  to  her  in  London," 
answered  Westwood,  *^  and  I  did  so 
pretty  often,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  I 
only  had  one   short  little  note   in 
answer  to  the  last,  I  think  it  was— 
which  I  had  in  my  breast  that  morn- 
ing on  Sonthsea  beach,  when  I  ez- 
j>ected  the  bullet  would  come  through 
It  I "     Here  Westwood  stooped  down 
to  Ills  trunk,  and  took  out  a  rose- 
coloured  note  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
paper;  I  standing  the  while  fixed  to 
the  deck,  not  able  to  speaks  till  he 
was  handing  it  to  me.     "No,  not" 
Bald   I,  turning  from  him  angrily, 
*  and  like  to  choke,  "  that's  too  mndb, 
Mr  Westwood — ^praykeep  your  own 
love-letters  for  your  own  reading!" 
'*  There's  nothing   particalar   ia.  it, 
Ned,"  answered  he,  flushing  a  little^ 
'^  only  there's  a  few  words  in  it  I'd 
like  you  to  see— don't  look  at  it  Just 
now,  but  tell  me  afterwards  what  yon 
think — yon  ought  to  see  it,  as  the 
matter  seems  to  depend  on  you,  Ned ; 
andif  yott  object,  yon  maybe  sure,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  'tis  all  over  t " 
Bomehow  or  other,  the  lock  of  the 


little  folded  piece  of  paper,  with  the 
touch  and  the  scent  of  it,  as  Westwood 
slipped  it  into  my  hand,  made  it  stick 
to  me.  I  caught  one  glance  of  the 
address  on  the  back,  written  as  if 
fairy  fingers  had  done  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  slipped  it  into  my  coat  as  I  went 
out  of  the  berth,  meaning  to  go  aloft 
in  the  foretop  and  sicken  over  the 
thought  at  my  leisure,  of  Violet  Hyde's 
having  ever  favoured  another  man  so 
far,  and  that  man  Tom  Westwood. 
The  strangeness  of  the  whole  afikir, 
as  I  took  it^  never  once  struck  me ; 
all  that  I  minded  was  the  wretched 
^BeUngl  had  in  me,  as  I  wished  I 
could  put  the  Atlantic  betwixt  me  and 
them  all;  in  fact  a  hundred  things 
before  we  sailed,  and  during  the  pas- 
sage, seemed  all  at  onoe  to  agree  with 
what  Pd  just  heard ;  and  I'd  have 
ffiven  thousands  that  moment  it  had 
beensomeoneelse  than  Westwood,  just 
that  I  might  wait  the  voyage  out  coolly, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  him  at 
twelve  paces  tiie  first  morning  ashore. 
On  the  larboard  side  of  the  berth- 
gangway,  opposite  our  door,  I  saw  the 
old  planter's  standuig  half  open,  and 
Mr  Bollock  himself  with  his  shirt  and 
trousers  on,  taking  in  his  boots* 
"  Hallo,  Collins,  my  boy,"  he  sang  out 
eagerly,  **  come  here  a  moment,  I*ve 
got  something  to  showyoul"  "Loolc," 
said  he,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  see 
better  through  the  half-port,  *^  there's 
something  newbeen  put  in  my  picture- 
frame  here  overnight,  I  think — haf 
ha  I "  The  first  thmg  that  caught  my 
eye,  accordingly,  was  the  gleam  of  asi^ 
nsing  from  over  the  swdl  to  windward, 
far  away  off  our  larboard  quarter; 
seemingly  rolling  before  the  south- 
easter ;  while  the  Indiaman  hove  her 
big  side  steadily  out  of  water,  witii  her 
hMd  across  the  other's  course,  and 
gave  us  a  sight  of  the  strange  sdl 
swinging  to  the  fair  wind,  every  time 
we  rose  on  the  surge.  *^  What  is  it, 
eh?"  said  the  planter  turning  to  me, 
*'  back  or  face,  Collins  ?  for,  bless  me, 
if  I  can  distinguish  tub  from  bucket, 
with  all  this  bobbing  about— great 
deal  of  ct^tal  nidigo  wasted  here- 
abouts, my  dear  feUow ! "  "  Why,  you 
may  make  out  the  two  breasts  of  her 
royals,"  said  I—"  a  brig,  I  iWnk,  or."* 
^^Not  that  abominable  schooner  in 
her  first  shape  again,  I  hope  I "  ex- 
claimed he,  ^^perhi^brin^g  back 
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theYankee.*'  ^'Toosqnare-shooldered 
for  that,  Mr  Bollock,''  I  said ;  ''  in  faet 
ahe  eeems  to  be  rignalling  ns ;  yea,  by 
Jove  I  there's  the  long  pennant  at  her 
fore-royai  mast-head — she's  a  brig  of 
war.    They're  surely  asleep,  on  deck, 
and  we  shall  haye  a  shot  ^Breetly,  if 
they  don't   look  sharp  I"     *' You'd 
better  say  nothing  about  the  Yan- 
kee's absence,  C<&ins,"  put  in  the 
planter,  *^  till  we're  fairly  away.    For 
my  part,  I  really  have  no  notion  of 
wailing  for  any  (me — particularly  a 
fellow  who  nnut  hare  some  go-ahead 
scheme   in   his    noddle,    which   we 
Indians  don'twant.  Quietlyepeaking, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  shall  be  glad  if  we're 
rid  of  him  1"    On  my  mentioning  what 
sort    of  ^^notions''   were  found    in 
Mr  Snout's  berth,  and  the  drowning 
of  his  heathen  images,  the  worthy 
planter  went  into  perfect  convulsions, 
till  I  thought  I  should  have  to  slap 
him  on  the  back  to  give  him  breath. 
«*What    the   deuce  I"   said   he   at 
last ;    *^  Daniel   must    really   have 
something  worth  his  while  to  expect, 
before  he'd  fail  to  look  after  such  a 
treasure !"     ''  Ah,"  said  I,  not  at- 
tending to  him,  as  I  heard  a  stu:  on 
deck,  ^*  there  we  go  at  last,  cluing 
vp  the  topsails,  I  suppose."    **  Seri- 
ously, now,"  continued  Mr  Rollock, 
"lean  not  fathom  that  ressel  and 
her  designs ;  but  I  bless  my  stars  at 
getting  clear  off  from  the  company  of 
that  tall  Frenchman  with  his  mus- 
tache-— can't  bear  a  mustache,  Col- 
lins— always   reminds  me  of  those 
cursed  Mahrattas  that  burnt  my  fac- 
toiy  cmce.    Couldn't  the  man  shaye 
like  a  Christian,  I  wonder?    I  defy 
you  to  enjoy  Mulligatawny  soup  and 
not  make  a  beast  of  yourself,  with 
eyer  so  much  hair  over  your  mouth. 
By  the  way,  Collins,"  added  he,  eye- 
ing me,  '*  since  I  saw  you  last,  you'ye 
let  your  whiskers  grow,  and   look 
more  like  one  of  your  nauticals  than 
Ford  himself!— should  scarce   have 
known  yon  I    Any  of  it  owing  to  the 
fair  one  up  yonder,  eh  ?"    And  the 
jolly  old  chap,  whose  own  huge  white 
whiskers  gaye  him  the  cut  of  a  royal 
Bengal  tiger,  pointed  with  his  thumb 
oyer  his  shoulder  towards  the  round- 
house aboye,  with  a  wink  of  his  funny 
round  eye,  that  looked  at  you  like  a 
bird's.    **  What  do  you  suppose  the 
Frenchman  to  be  then,  sir  ?"  asked  I, 
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gloomily.  '*  Oh,  either  a  madman,  a 
spy,  or  something  worse  1  Just  guess 
what  he  asked  me  suddenly  one 
momhig, — ^why,  if  I  weren't  a  distin- 
guished Mvon/,  and  wouldn't  like  to 
study  the  botany  of  some  island  I 
*  No,  Monsieur,  not  at  all,'  replied  I^ 
in  fearfully  bad  French.  ^Thegeo- 
losy?  tb^  ?*  persisted  he,  with  a  cu- 
rious gleam  in  his  fierce  black  eyes — 
^  does  the  research  of  Monsieur  lie  in 
that  direction?'  «Why  no,'  I  an- 
swered carelessly,  ^I  don't  care  a 
mere  about  stones,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  indeed ;  indigo  is  my  particular 
line,  which  may  be  called  botany,  in 
a  way — I'm  perhaps  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  Monsieur  I'  The  French- 
man leant  his  tufted  chin  on  his 
hand,"  continued  Mr  Rollock,  ^  medi- 
tated a  Ut,  then  glanced  at  me  again, 
as  if  he  didn't  care  though  I  were 
studying  sea-weed  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  rolling  round  us,  and 
stalked  down  stairs.  Then  he  took 
to  Mrs  Brady  again,  and  lastly  to  the 
Yankee,  whose  conyersations  with 
him,  I  fancy,  had  a  twang  of  both 
commerce  and  politics."  ^*  What  do 
you  think  of  it  all,  Mr  Bollock  ?"  in- 
quired I,  rather  listlessly.  <^  It  didn't 
strike  me  at  the  time,"  said  the 
planter,  ^  but  now,  I  just  ask  you, 
Collins,  if  there  ain't  a  certain  great 
personage  studying  geology  at  pre-r 
sent  in  a  certain  island,  not  yery  far 
away,  I  suppose,  where  there's  plenty 
of  it,  and  oeuced  little  botany,  too,  I 
imagine  ?"  To  this  question  of  the 
old  gentleman's  I  gaye  nothing  but  a 
half  stupid  sort  of  stare,  thinking  as  I 
was  at  the  same  time  of  something 
else  I  cared  more  about. 

*^  By  Jupiter!  though,"  cried  I  on  a 
sodden,  **  instead  of  heaying  the  ship 
to,  I  do  belieye  we'ye  set  topmast- 
stu'nsails,  judging  from  the  way  she 
pitches  into  the  water;  there's  the* 
brig  nearing  the  wind  a  point  or  two 
in  chase,  too ; — why,  the  fellow  that 
has  chaiigie  of  the  de<^  must  be  mad, 
sirT'  Next  minute  the  fire  out  of 
one  of  her  bow-chasers  flashed  out 
behind  the  blue  back  of  a  swell,  and 
the  sadden  thud  of  it  came  rolling 
down  to  leeward  oyer  the  space  be- 
twixt us,  angrily,  so  to  speak ;  as  the 
brig's  fore-course  mounted  with  a 
waye,  the  sun  shining  dear  on  the 
seams  and  reef-points,  till  you  caught 
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eight  of  the  anchor  hanging  from  one 
bow,  and  the  men  running  in  her  lee 
sta'nsail-booms  npon  the  yardarms. 
The  planter  and  I  went  on  deck  at 
once,  where  we  fonnd  a  fine  breeze 
blowing,  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  Indiaman  rushing  ahead  stately 
enough ;  while  our  young  fourth  officer 
appeared  to  have  just  woke  up,  and 
the  watch  were  still  rubbing  their 
eyes,  as  if  every  man  had  been 
'^  caulking  it,"  after  last  night's  work. 
Even  Mr  Finch,  when  he  came  has- 
tily up,  seemed  rather  doubtful  what 
to  do,  till  the  salt  old  third-mate  as- 
sured him  the  brig  was  a  British 
sloop-of-war,  as  any  one  accustomed 
to  reckoning  sticks  and  canvass  at 
sea  could  tell  by  this  time;  upon 
which  our  topsails  were  clued  up,  stu'n- 
saiis  boom-ended,  and  the  ship  hove 
into  the  wind  to  wait  for  the  brig. 

When  the  brig's  mainyard  swung 
aback  within  fifty  fathoms  of  our 
weather- quarter,  hailing  us  as  she 
brought  to,  I  had  plenty  to  think  of,  for 
my  part.  There  she  was,  as  square- 
countered  and  flat- breasted  a  ten-gun 
model  as  ever  ran  her  nose  under  salt 
water,  or  turned  the  turtle  in  a  Bahama 
squall;  though  pleasant  enough  she 
looked,  dipping  as  we  rose,  and  pran- 
cing up  opposite  us  again  with  a 
curtsey,  the  brine  dripping  from  her 
Ijright  copper  sheathing,  the  epau- 
lets and  gold  bands  glancing  above 
her  black  bulwark,  topped  by  the 
white  hammock-cloth ;  marines  in 
her  waist,  the  men  clustering  forward 
to  see  us,  and  squinting  sharp  up 
at  our  top-hamper.  It  made  one 
ashamed,  to  take  in  the  taunt,  light- 
some set  her  spars  had,  tall  and 
white,  with  a  rake  in  them,  and  every 
rope  running  clean  to  its  place ;  not 
a  spot  about  her,  hull  or  rig,  but  all 
English  and  ship-shape,  to  the  very 
gather  of  her  courses  and  top-gallant 
sails  in  the  lines,  and  the  snowy  hol- 
low her  two  broad  topsails  made 
for  the  wind,  as  they  brought  it  in 
betwixt  them  to  keep  her  steady  on 
the  spot.  **  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
sloop  Podargus!"  came  back  m  ex- 
change for  our  mate's  answer;  and 
though  'twas  curious  to  me  to  think 
of  meeting  the  uniform  again  in  five 
minutes,  I  saw  plainlythis  was  one 
of  the  nice  points  that  Westwood  and 
I  might  have  to  weather.    Your  brig- 


cruisers  are  the  very  sharpest  fellows 
alive,  so  far  as  regards  boarding  a 
merchant  craft ;  if  they  find  the  least 
smell  of  a  rat,  they'll  overhaul  your 
hold  to  the  very  dunnage  about  the 
keelson ;  and  I  knew  that,  if  they  made 
out  Westwood,  they'd  be  sure  to  have 
me  too ;  so  you  may  fancy  that,  during 
the  short  time  her  boat  took  to 
drop  and  pull  under  our  quarter,  I 
was  making  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
course.  In  nict,  I  was  almost  resolved 
to  leave  the  ship  at  any  rate,  feeling 
as  I  did  after  what  I'd  heard ;  but 
while  most  of  the  passengers  were  run- 
ning about  and  calling  below  for  their 
shoes,  and  what  not,  the  Judge  and  his 
daughter  came  out  of  the  roundhouse, 
and  I  caught  a  single  glance  from  her  for 
a  moment,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  the 
brig,  that  held  me  at  the  instant  like 
an  anchor  in  a  strong  tideway.  I 
kept  my  breath  as  the  lieutenant's 
hand  laid  hold  of  the  manrope  at  the 
head  of  the  side-ladder,  expecting  his 
first  question ;  while  he  swung  him- 
self actively  on  deck,  looking  round 
for  a  second,  and  followed  by  another; 
the  wide-awake-looking  young  middy 
in  the  boat  folding  his  arms,  and 
squinting  up  sideways  at  the  ladies 
with  an  air  as  knowing  as  if  he'd  lived 
fifty  years  in  the  world,  instead  of 
perhaps  thirteen. 

The  younger  of  the  lieutenants 
took  off  his  cap  most  politely,  eyeing 
the  fair  passengers  with  as  much 
respect  as  he  gave  cool  indifference  to 
the  cadets ;  the  other,  who  was  a 
careful-like,  working  first-luff,  said 
directly  to  Mr  Finch— "Well,  sir, 
you  seemed  inclined  to  lead  us  a  bit 
of  a  chase — but  I  don't  think,"  added 
he,  smiling  from  the  Indiaman  to  the 
brig,  "you'd  have  cost  us  much 
trouble  after  all  I "  Here  Finch  hur- 
ried out  his  explanation,  in  a  half- 
Bidky  way,  when  the  naval  man  cut 
him  short  by  saying  that  "  Captain 
Wallis  desired  to  know"  if  we  had 
touched  at  St  Helena.  "May  I  ask, 
sir,"  went  on  the  officer,  finding  we 
had  preferred  the  Cape,  "  liyou  com- 
mand this  vessel— or  is  the  master  not 
on  deck — Captain — Captain  Wilson, 
I  think  yon  said?"  The  mate  said 
something  in  a  lower  voice,  and  the 
lieutenant  bared  his  head  more  re- 
spectfully than  before,  sedng  the 
Company's  ensign,  which  had  been 
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lowered  half-apeak  while  the  boat  was 
under  our  side;  after  which  Finch 
drew  him  to  the  capstan,  telling  him, 
as  I  gnessed,  the  whole  affair  of  the 
schooner,  by  waj  of  a  great  exploit, 
with  hints  of  her  being  a  pirate  or 
SQchlike.  The  brig's  officer,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  too  busy  a  man, 
and  seemingly  in  too  great  a  harry  to 
get  back,  for  listening  much  to  such  a 
rigmarole,  as  he  no  doubt  thought  it ; 
they  had  been  at  the  Cape,  and  were 
bound  for  St  Helena  again,  where 
she  was  one  of  the  cmlsers  on  guard ; 
so  that  what  with  Finch's  story,  and 
what  with  the  crowd  round  the  second 
lieutenant,  all  anxious  to  get  the 
news,  I  saw  it  wouldn't  cost  West- 
wood  and  me  great  pains  to  keep 
clear  of  notice.  There  were  some 
riots  in  London,  and  three  men  hanged 
for  a  horrid  murder,  the  Dake  of 
Northumberland's  death,  not  tospeaJc 
of  a  child  bom  with  two  heads,  or 
something— all  since  we  left  England. 
Then  there  was  Lord  Exmouth  come 
home  from  Algiers,  and  Fort  Hattrass, 
I  think  it  was,  taken  in  India,  which 
made  every  cadet  prick  up  his  ears ; 
Admiral  Plampin  was  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  too,  in  the  Con- 
queror, seventy-four,  and  on  his  way 
steering  for  St  Helena,  to  take  Sir 
Fnlteney  Malcolm's  place.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I  heard  the  young  luff  begin 
to  mention  a  captain  of  a  frigate's 
having  been  shot  two  months  ago,  by 
his  own  first  lieutenant,  on  Southsea 
Beach,  and  the  lieutenant  being  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  off  in  some  out- 
ward-bound ship.  "By  the  bye," 
said  the  officer  to  Mr  Bollock,  "  you 
must  have  left  about  that  time — did 
you  touch  at  Portsmouth  ?"  "  Why, 
yes,"  answered  the  planter,  "  we  did. 
What  were  the  parties'  names  ?"  I 
edged  over  to  Westwood  near  the 
head  of  the  companion,  and  whispered 
to  him  to  go  below  to  our  berth,  in  case 
of  their  happening  to  attend  to  us 
more  particdarly ;  and  the  farther 
apart  we  two  kept,  the  better,  I 
thought.  The  officer  at  once  gave 
Captain  Duncombe's  name,  but  didn't 
remember  the  other,  on  which  he 
turned  to  his  first  lieutenant  with,  "  I 
say,  Mr  Aldridge,  d'you  recollect  the 
man's  name  that  shot  the  captain  of 
the  N'Oreste,  as  they  called  her?" 
"  What,  that  bad  business?"  said  the 


other ;  "no,  Mr  Moore,  I  really  don't 
— ^I  hope  he's  far  enough  off  by  this 
time!"  My  breath  came  again  at 
this,  for  it  had  just  come  into  my  mind 
that  Finch,  who  was  dose  by,  had 
|ot  hold  of  the  name,  although  he 
faucied  it  mine.  I  was  sauntering 
down  the  stair,  thinking  how  much 
may  hang  at  times  on  a  man's  good 
memory,  when  I  heard  the  first  lieu- 
tenant say,  "By  the  bye,  though,  now 
I  recollect,  wasn't  it  Westwood  ?  " 
"  Yes,  yes,  Westwood  it  was  1 "  said 
the  other ;  then  came  an  exclamation 
from  Finch,  and  shortly  after  he  and 
the  first  lieutenant  stepped  down  toge- 
ther, talking  privately  of  the  matter, 
I  suppose ;  to  the  cuddy,  where  I  had 
gone  myself.  The  lieutenant  looked 
up  at  me  seriously  once  or  twice,  then 
went  on  deck,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  brig's  boat  was  pulling 
towards  her  again,  while  the  passen- 
gers flocked  below  to  breakfast.  I 
saw  the  thing  was  settled ;  the  mate 
could  scarce  keep  in  his  triumph,  as  he 
eyed  me  betwixt  surprise  and  dislike, 
though  rather  more  respectfullv  than 
before.  As  for  Westwood,  he  sat 
down  with  the  rest,  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  turned  up ;  notwithstanding 
he  threw  an  uneasy  look  or  two 
through  the  cuddy  port  at  the  brig, 
still  curveting  to  windward  of  us, 
with  her  mainyard  aback:  for  mj 
part,  I  made  up  my  mind,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

'Twas  no  matter  to  me  now  where 
I  went ;  whereas,  with  Westwood,  it 
was  but  a  toss-up  betwixt  a  rope  and 
a  prison^  if  they  sent  him  back  to 
England.  No  fear  of  my  beuiff  tried 
in  his  place,  of  course;  but  if  there 
had  been,  why,  to  get  away  both  from 
him  and  Aer,  I'd  have  run  the  chance ! 
There  was  a  bitter  sort  of  a  pleasure, 
even,  in  the  thought  of  taking  one's- 
self  out  of  the  way— to  some  purpose, 
too,  if  I  saved  a  fellow  like  my  old 
schoolmate  from  a  court-martial  sen- 
tence, and  a  man  far  worthier  to  win 
the  heart  of  such  a  creature  than  my- 
self;  while  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  was 
afraid  I'd  have  come  to  hate  Tom 
Westwood,  if  we  had  staid  near  each 
other  much  longer.  Accordingly,  I  no 
sooner  heard  the  dip  of  the  gig's  oars 
coming  alongside  again,  than  one  of  the 
stewards  brought  me  a  quiet  message 
from  Mr  Finch,  that  he  wanted  to  see 
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me  on  deck ;  upon  which  I  rose  off  my 
chair  just  as  quietly,  and  walked  up 
the  companion.  The  fact  was — as 
the  fellow  could  scarce  have  ventured 
to  look  his  passen^s  in  the  face 
again  after  a  low  piece  of  work  like 
this — *twas  his  cue  to  keep  all  under- 
hand, and  probably  lay  it  to  the  score 
of  my  actions  aboard,  or  something ; 
however,  he  couldn't  throw  any  dust 
of  the  kind  in  the  second  lieutenant^s 
eyes,  who  gave  him  a  cold  glance  as 
he  stepped  on  deck,  and,  picking  me 
out  at  once  where  I  stood,  Inquired  if 
I  were  the  person.  The  first  mate 
nodded,  whereupon  the  brig^s  officer 
walked  towards  me,  with  a  gentle- 
manly enough  bow,  and,  ''I  regret  to 
have  to  state,  sir,"  said  he,  ^^that 
Captain  Wallis  desires  to  see  you, 
partundarfy^  aboard  the  brig."  "  In- 
deed, sir,"  answered  I,  showing  very 
little  surprise,  I  daresay,  gloomy  as  I 
felt ;  ^*  then  the  sooner  the  better,  I 
suppose."  "  Why,  yes,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  seemingly  confused  lest  he 
should  meet  mv  e^e,  "  we're  anxious 
to  make  use  of  this  breese,  you— yon 
know,  sir."  "  Hadn't  Mr  Collins— 
this  gentleman— better  take  his  traps 
with  him,  lieutenant  Moore?"  sud 
Finch,  free  and  efisy  wise.  "  No,  sir," 
said  the  young  officer,ateinly, "  wecan 
spare  time  to  send  for  them,  if  neces- 
sary; of  oonrse  you  will  keep  the 
Indiaman  in  the  wind,  sir,  till  the  brig 
squares  her  mainyard."  I  gave  Finch 
a  single  look  of  sheer  contempt,  and 
swung  myself  down  by  the  manropes 
from  the  gangway  into  the  boat ;  the 
lieutenant  followed  me,  and  next 
minnte  we  were  pullihg  for  the  brig's 
quarter.  The  moment  I  found  my- 
adf  out  of  the  Seringapatam,  how- 
ever, my  heart  nigh-hand  failed  me, 
more  especially  at  sight  of  the  quarter- 
gallery  window  I  had  seen  the  light 
from,  on  the  smooth  of  the  swell,  that 
first  night  we  got  to  sea.  I  even  be- 
gan to  think  if  there  weren't  some 
way  of  passing  myself  dear  off, 
without  hauling  in  Westwood ;  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  Before  I  well  knew,  we 
were  on  board,  and  the  lieutenant 
showing  me  down  the  after  hatchway 
to  the  captain's  cabin. 

The  captun  was  sitting  with  one 
foot  upon  the  carronade  in  his  outer 
cabin,  looking  through  the  port  at  the 
heavy  Indiaman,  as  she  slned  about 


and  plunged  in  the  blue  surge,  with 
all  sorts  of  ugly  ropes  hanging  from 
her  bows,  dirty  pairs  of  trousers  tow- 
ing clear  of  the  water  when  she  lifted, 
and  rusty  stains  at  her  hawse-holes* 
A  stout-built,  hard-featured  man  he 
was,  with  bushy  black  eyebrows,  and 
grissled  black  hiur  and  whiskers,  not 
to  speak  of  a  queer,  anxious,  uneasy 
look  in  the  keen  of  his  eyes  when  he 
turned  to  me.  However,  he  got  half 
up  on  my  coming  in,  and  I  saw  he 
was  lame  a  little  of  one  foot,  whUe  he 
overhauled  me  all  over  with  his  eye. 
''  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  send  for  you  in 
this  way,  sir,"  said  he,  rather  surprised 
at  my  rig,  apparently — ^^^  curst  sorry, 
sir,  uid  BO  more  about  it ;  but  I  can't 
help  it,  confound  me — must  do  my 
duty."  "Certainly,  sir," Isaid.  "In 
fact,"  said  Captain  Wallis,  ^  the 
Admiral  ordered  us  to  see  after  you 
— Atm,  that's  to  say— at  the  Cape, 
you  know."  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  I, 
watching  Ae  Indiamaa's  poop-net- 
tings through  the  port  over  his  head, 
as  he  sat  down.  "Pooh,  pooh,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  you  can't  be  the  man — 
just  say  you  don't  belong  to  the  service 
— confound  it,  m  pass  you!"  "Why, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  I  can't  exactly  say  tftoL" 
"I  hear  yon're  Westwood  of  the 
Orestes,  though,"  said  he;  "now  I 
don't  ask  yon  to  say  no,  sur — but 
everybody  knew  the  Orestes,  and  I 
don't  like  the  thing,  I  must  say— so 
perhaps  you're  able  to  swear  he  is  not 
aboard  the  Indiaman — just  now, 
yon  know,  Bir^hui  aoto,  eh  ?"  This 
tack  of  his  rather  dumfoundered  me, 
seeing  the  captmn  of  the  brig  meant 
it  well ;  but  deuced  unlucky  kindness 
it  was,  since  I  couldn't  swear  to  the 
very  thing  he  &ncied  so  safe,  and  his 
glance  was  as  quick  as  lightning,  so 
he  caught  the  sense  of  my  Uank  look 
in  a  moment ;  as  I  fancied,  at  least. 
"  The  fact  is,  sir,"  added  he,  "  the 
surgeon  iM  me  just  now  he  knows 
Lieutenant  Westwood  well  enongh 
by  sight,  so  they  locked  him  npl 
You  see  we  could  have  made  yOu 
out  at  any  rate,  sir — ^however,  we'll 
let  the  doctor  stay  till  we're  clear  of 
the  Indiaman,  I  think!"  "Then 
you  take  me  for  the  gentleman  yon 
speak  of,  Captain  Wallis?"  asked  I 
faintly ;  for  at  the  same  moment  I 
could  see  a  light-colonred  dress  and  a 
white  ribbon  fluttering  on  the  Serin* 
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l^patam'B  poop,  the  look  of  which 
sent  the  blood  aboat  my  heart.  'Twas 
hard  to  settle  betwixt  a  feeling  of  the 
kind,  and  fear  for  Westwood;  it 
atruck  me  Obtain  Wallls  wasn^t 
yerj  eager  in  the  affair,  and  'twas  on 
my  lips  to  assore  him  I  wasn't  tiie 
man.  ^^  Harkee,''  broke  in  he,  with 
almost  a  wink,  and  a  smile  ready  to 
break  out  on  his  month,  "  the  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is,  Til  take  you  I 
We  mnst  have  somebody  to  show  in 
the  case ;  though  now  I  remember, 
there  was  some  one  else  said  toVe 
gone  off  with  yon — bnt  we  wont 
trouble  hm  I  If  weVe  brought  away 
the  wrong  man,  why,  hang  it,  so  much 
the  better  I  If  you're  Westwood,  I 
can  tell  yon,  they'll  run  ye  up  to  a 
yardarm,  sir  I  Much  more  comfort- 
able than  ten  years  or  so  in  a  jail,  too, 
■as— as  no  one  knows  better  than  /  do 
myself."  Here  the  captain's  face 
daxkened,  his  eye  gleamed,  and  he 
rose  with  a  limp  to  ring  a  hand-beU 
on  the  table.  ''  White,"  said  he  to 
the  marine  that  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  with  his  hand  up  to  it, 
^^  Desire  the  first  lieutenant,  from  me, 
to  send  a  boat  aboard  for  this  gentle* 
man's  things."  '^I'm  afraid,  sir," 
continued  he  grarely  to  me,  "  you'll 
have  to  reckon  yourself  under  arrest, 
— ^but  you'll  find  the  gentlemen  in  the 
gnn-room  good  company,  I  hope,  for 
a  day  or  two,  tUl  we  make  St  Helena." 
I  saw  the  captain's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  against  it;  but 
speak  I  could  not,  so  with  a  stiff  bo'w 
and  a  sick  sort  of  a  smile  I  turned 
out  of  the  door,  and  walked  along  to 
the  gnn-room,  which  was  empty.  I 
could  see  the  boat  soon  after  under 
the  ship's  side,  dipping  and  rising  as 
they  banded  down  my  couple  of  port- 
manteaus to  the  man-o'-war's-men ; 
the  young  reefer  came  down  again  as 
nimble  as  a  monkey,  with  some  letters 
in  his  hand,  took  off  his  cap  to  some 
ladies  above,  and  sang  out  to  gire 
way ;  ^^^  or  six  flashing  feathers  of 
the  oars  in  the  sunlight,  and  they 
were  coming  round  the  brig's  stem. 
The  brig  was  just  squaring  away  her 
main-ya^  at  the  whistle  from  the 
boatswain's  mates,  when  the  whole 
run  of  the  Indiaman's  bulwarks  was 
crowded  with  the  passengers'  and 
men's  faces,  watching  the  brig  gather 


way  to  pass  ahead ;  I  could  hear  the 
officers  on  deck  hail  the  India  mates, 
wishing  them  a  good  yoyage;  the 
ladies  bowing  and  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  the  British  union-jack. 
Some  sort  of  confusion  seemed  to  get 
up,  however,  about  the  ship's  taffirail, 
where  RoUock,  Ford,  and  some  others 
were  standing  together;  the  planter 
jumped  np  all  at  once  on  the  qnarter- 
moiddings  nearest  the  brig,  then 
jumped  down  again,  and  his  straw 
hat  could  be  seen  hurrying  toward 
the  quarterdeck.  Next  I  caught  a 
bright  glimpse  of  Violet  Hvde's  face* 
as  the  son  shot  on  it  free  of  the  awn- 
ings— ^her  eyes  wandering  with  the 
brig's  motion,  I  fancied,  along  the 
deck  above  me;  till  suddenly  she 
seemed  to  start,  and  Westwood  ap- 
peared behind  her.  The  next  thing  I 
saw  was  the  black-faeed  figure-head 
of  the  Seringapatam  ruung  below  her 
bowsprit,  about  sixty  yards  firom  the 
gun-room  port  where  I  was,  and 
down  she  went  amin  with  a  heavy 
plash,  as  Tom  Westwood  himself 
leapt  up  between  the  knight-heads  at 
the  bow,  hailing  the  brig's  deck  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  *^  Ahoy  t — the 
Fodargus  ahoy! — for  mercy's  sake 
heave  to  again,  sir  I"  he  sung  out ; 
"  Pm  the  man  you  want  i"  ^  The 
Indiaman  ahoy!"  I  heard  Captain 
Wallis  himself  hail  back,  ''what 
d'ye  say?"  The  crei^  of  our  yards, 
with  the  flap  of  the  jib,  and  the 
men's  feet,  drowned  Westwood's 
second  haU,  as  it  came  sharp  np  to 
windward ;  the  sailors  in  the  India- 
man's  bows  were  grinning  at  hha 
behind,  while  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
brig  shouted  gruffly  that  she  had  no 
time  to  wait  for  more  letters ;  and  I 
heard  the  gun-room  steward  say  to 
the  mwine,  on  going  out  with  the 
dirty  breakfast  doth,  he  wondered  if 
'^  that  parson  cove  thou^t  the  Fedar- 
kis  vanted  a  chapling!"  or  was  only 
"  vun  of  these  fellers  that*B  so  trouble- 
some to  see  the  f^nch  Hemperor  i " 
''Well,"  said  the  marine,  '"twas 
pretty  queer  if  he  took  the  Pedarkis  for 
the  ship  to  carry  him  there  1  I  don't 
think  the  captain  would  let  a  rat  into 
the  island,  if  he  could  help  it  P'  ''  Not 
he,"  said  the  steward;  ''plenty  of 'em 
in  already,  Vite,  my  man — I  do  think 
they  used  to  swim  off  on  board  here, 
by  the  way  the  cheese  vent  1"  Allthi# 
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time  I  never  stirred  from  the  port, 
watching  with  my  chin  on  the  muzzle 
of  the  gon  till  the  Indiaman  was  half 
a  mile  to  windward  of  ns,  her  big  hull 
still  rising  and  falling  on  the  same 
swells,  topped  with  clusters  of  heads ; 
her  topsails  lowered  in  honour  of  the 
flag,  the  ensign  blowing  out  half-mast 
high  for  the  death  of  Captain  William- 
son :  a  long  wash  of  the  water  ran 
outside  the  brig*8  timbers,  surge  after 
surge,  and  the  plunge  at  her  bows 
showed  how  fast  she  began  to  run 
nor'- westward  before  the  wind.  You 
may  well  fancy  my  state,  after  all  I'd 
done  for  weeks ;  in  fact,  one  scarce 
knew  the  extent  of  what  he'd  felt, 
what  he'd  looked  forward  to,  till  he 
found  himself  fairly  adrift  from  it: 
'twould  even  have  been  nothing,  after 
all,  could  I  just  have  thought  of  Violet 
Hyde  as  I'd  done  two  hours  ago,  on 
waking,  with  last  night  in  the  river  on 
my  mind.  As  it  was,  'twould  have 
taken  little  to  make  me  Jump  out  of 
the  port  into  the  sweep  of  blue  water 
swelling  toward  the  brig's  counter ; 
the  Seringapatam  being  by  this  time 
astern.  I  couldn't  even  see  her,  or 
aught  save  the  horizon,  to  windward ; 
but  at  this  moment  the  young  second 
lieutenant  came  below,  and,  seeing 
me,  he  began  in  a  polite  enough  way, 
with  a  kindly  manner  about  it,  trying 
to  raise  my  spirits.  "  I  suppose,  sir," 
said  I,  rather  sulkily,  I  daresay,  '^  I 
can  have  a  berth  just  now  ?"  **  Ob, 
certainly,"  said  he,  "  the  steward  has 
orders  to  see  to  it  at  once.  Will  you 
come  on  deck  a  minute  or  two,  in  the 
meantime,  sir  ?" 

I  looked  back  from  the  ship  astern 
to  thebrig-of-war's  clean  white  decks, 
flush  fore  and  aft,  with  the  men  idl 
forward  at  their  stations,  neatly  dress- 
ed in  regular  man-o'-war  style,  every 
one  dike — a  sight  that  would  have 
done  me  good  at  another  time,  small 
as  she  was  by  comparison ;  but  the 
verv  thought  of  the  Indiaman's  lum- 
bering poop  and  galleries  was  too 
much  for  me — 'twas  as  if  you'd  knock- 
ed out  those  two  round-house  doors  of 
hers,  and  let  in  a  gush  of  bare  sky 
instead.  The  ship-shape  man-o'-war 
cut  of  things  was  nothing,  I  fancied,  to 
the  snug  spot  under  those  top-gallant 
bulwarks  of  hers,  and  the  breezy  poop 
all  a-flutter  with  muslin  of  an  evening, 
where  you  found  books  and  little  bas- 


ket affiurs  stuck  into  the  coils  of  rope : 
I  thought  the  old  Seringapatam  never 
looked  so  well,  as  she  commenced 
trimming  sail  on  a  wind,  beginning  to 
go  drive  ahead,  with  a  white  foam  at 
her   bows,    and   her   whole  length 
broadside-on  to  us.     All  at  once  wo 
saw  her  due  up  courses  and  to'-gal- 
lant-sails,  till  she  was  standing  slowly 
o£f  under  the  three  topsails  and  jib ; 
the  two  lieutenants  couldn't  under- 
stand what  she  was  about,  and  the 
captain  put  the  glass  to  his  eye,  after 
which  he  said  somethbg  to  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  went  forward  directly. 
The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the  India- 
man  coming  up  in  the  wind  again  for 
about  a  minute;  she  had  her  stem 
nearly  to  us^  when  the  moment  after, 
as  she  rose  upon  a  long  sea,  you  saw 
something  flash  white  off  her  lee-gang- 
way in  the  sunlight,  that  dropped 
against  it  into  the  hollow  of  a  wave. 
The  next  minute  she  fell  off  again 
with  her  topsails  full,  and  the  first 
shower  of  spray  was  rising  across  her 
forefoot,  when  the  flash  of  a  gan  broke 
out  of  her  side,  and  the  sound  came 
down  to  us;  then  a  second  and  a 
third.    The  brig  gave  her  the  same 
number  in  answer,  and  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  betwixt  us  had  cleared  away, 
the  ship  could  be  seen  under  full  Mik 
to    the    south-westward    by    west. 
"  Thafs  her  poor  skipper's  hammock 
dropped  alongside,  gentlemen !"  said 
Captain  Wallis  to  his  officers ;  ^'  God 
be  with  him  1"   "  Amen  !"  said  the 
first  lieutenant,  and  we  put  our  caps 
on  again.    "  Set  stu'nsails,  Mr  Ald- 
ridge,"  said  the  captain,  limping  down 
the  hatchway:  as  for  me,  I  leant  I 
don't  know  how  long  over  the  brig'» 
tafirail,  watching  the  ship's  canvass 
grow  in  one,  through  the  width  of  air 
betwixt  us ;  my  heart  ftdl,  as  may  be 
supposed,  not  to  say  what  notions 
came  into  my  head  of  what  might 
happen  to  her  under  Finch's  charge, 
ere  she  reached  Bombay.  No  one  be- 
longing to  the  brig  spoke  to  me,  out 
of  kindness,  no  doubt ;  and  the  ship 
was  hull-down  on  the  horizon,  to  my 
fancy  with  somewhat  of  a  figure  like 
hers,  when  she  stood  with  the  Cash- 
mere shawl  over  her  head   in  the 
dusk.     Then  I  went  gloomily  dowir 
to  my  berth,   where  I  kept  close 
by  myself  till  I  fell  asleep,  though 
the    gun-room    steward    was    sent 
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more  than  once  to  ask  me  to  join  the  was  gulled  for  months  together,  when 
officers.                                           '  he  was  governor  of  Capri  island,  in 
It  wasn't  tin  the  next  day,  in  fact,  the  Mediterranean.      As  for  the  cap- 
when  I  went  on  the  qnai*terdeck  at  tain,  again,  joa*d  seek  a  long  time  ei-e 
noon,  wearied  for  a  fresher  gnlp  of  yon  found  a  better  seaman — he's  as 
air,  that  I  saw  any  of  them ;  and  the  wide  awake,  too,  as  Nelson  himself— 
breeze  having  fallen  lighter  that  mom-  while  the  curious  thing  is,  I  believe, 
iog,  they  were  too  busy  trimming  sail  he  never  once  clapped  eyes  on  Buona- 
and  humouring  her  to  give  me  much  parte  in  bis  life !    But  good  cause  ho 
notice.    I  must  say  I  had  seldom  seen  has  to  hate  him,  you  know,  Mr  West- 
a  commander  seem  more  impatient  wood  I "    "  Indeed,"  said  I,  taking  a 
about  the  sailing  of  his  craft,  in  time  of  moment's  interest  in  the  thing ;  and  I 
peace,  than  the  captain  of  the  Podargus  was  just  going  to  ask  the  reason,  when 
appeared  to  be ;  walking  the  star-  the  first  lieutenant  came  over  to  say, 
board  side  as  fast  as  the  halt  in  his  gait  Captain  Wallis  would    be  glad  if  I 
would  let  him,  and  the  anxious  turn  '  would  dine  with  him  in  the  cabin, 
of  his  eyes  plainer  than  before,  while  At  dinner-time,  accordingly,  I  put 
he  looked  Arom  the  brig's  spread  of  on  a  coat,  for  the  first  time,  less  like 
stu'nsaUs  to  the  horizon,  through  the  those  the  cadets  in  the  Seringapatam 
glass,  which,  I  may  say,  he  never  wore,  and  went  aft,  where  I  found  the 
once  laid  down.     From  where  the  first  lieutenant  and  a  midshipman  with 
brig  spoke    the    Indiamen,   to   St  the  captain.  He  did  his  be^t  to  soften 
Helena,  would  be  about  two  or  three  my  case,  as  I  saw  by  his  whole  man- 
days'  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  at  the  ner  during  dinner;  after  which,  no 
ordinary  strength  of  the  south-east  sooner  had  the  reefer  had  his  one 
trade ;  though,  at  this  rate,  it  might  glass   of  wine,    than  he   was  sent 
cost  us  twice  the  time.    I  noticed  the  on  deck  to  look  out  to  windward, 
men  on  the  forecastle  look  to  each  **Well,    sir,"   said  Captain   Wallis 
other  now   and   then  knowingly,  at  thereupon,  turning  from  his  first  luff 
some  fresh  sign  of  the  captain's  im-  to  me,  ^*  I'm  sorry  for  this  disagree- 
patience;  and  the  second  lieutenant  able  business!     I  believe  yon  deny 
told  me  in  a  low  voice,  with  his  head  being  the  person  at  all,  though  ?  " 
over  the   side   near  mine.  Captain  '^Why,    sir,"  said  I,  **I  am   cer- 
Wallis  had  been  out  of  sorts  ever  tainly  no  more  the  first  lieutenant  of 
since  they  lost  sight  of  the  island,  the  Orestes  than  yourself,  Captain 
**  You'd  suppose,  sir,"  said  he,  laugh-  Wallis  I    'Twas  all  owing  to  a  mis- 
ing,  "  that  old  Nap  was  his  sweet-  take  of  that  India  mate,  who  owed  me 
heart,  by  the  way  he  watches  over  a  grudge."    '*  Oh,  oh,  I  see !" -replied 
him ;  and  now,  I  fancy,  he's  afraid  St  he,  beginning  to  smile,  **  the  whole 
Helena  may  be  sunk  in  blue  water  matter's  as  plain  as  a  handspike,  Mr 
while  we  were  away !     In  fact,  Mr  Aldridge !    But  I  couldnt  do  less,  on 
Westwood,"    added    he,  "  it   looks  the  information  I "    **  However,  sir, " 
devilish  like  as  if  it  had  come  up  from  put  in  the  first  lieutenant,  ^*  there's  no 
Davy  Jones,  all  standing ;  so  I  don't  doubt  the  real  man  must  have  been  in 
see  why  it  shouldn't  go  down  to  him  the  ship,  or  the  mistake  could  not 
again  some  day ;  I  can  tell  yon  it's  have  happened,  sur ! "     '*  Well— yon 
tiresome  work  cruising  to  windward  look  at  things  too  square,  Aldridge," 
there,  though,  and  we  aren't  idle  at  said  the  captain.     ^*  All  you've  got 
all!"    **  Did  you  ever  see  the  French  to  do,  I  hope,  sir,  is  just  to  prove 
Emperor  yourself,  sir  ? "  asked  I— for  you're  not  Westwood ;  and  if  yon 
I  must  say  the  thought  of  nearing  the  want  still  to  go  out  to  the  East  Indies, 
prison  such  a  man  was  in  made  me  a  why,  I  daresay  you  won't  be  long  of 
little  curious.    *^  Never,  sir,  except  at  finding  some  outward-bound  ship  or 
a  mile's  distance,"  said  the  second  other  off  James  Town.  Only,  I'd  ad- 
lieutenant  ;  ^'  indeed,  it's  hard  to  get  vise  you,  sir,  to  have  your  case  over 
a  pass,  unless  you  know  the  governor,  with  Sir  Pulteney,  before   Admiral 
But  I've  a  notion,"  continued  he,  *  *  the  Plampin  comes  in — as  I  fear  he  would 
governor's  carefdness  is  nothing  to  send  you  to  England."     ^^  It  matters 
our  skipper's  I     Indeed,  they  tell  a  little  to  me,  sir,"  I  answered  ;  *^  see- 
queer  story  of  how  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ing  the  reason  I  had  for  going  out 
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happens  to  be  done  with.*'    Here  I 
eonldn^t  help  the  blood  rising  in  my 
face ;  while  Captain  Wallis^s  steady 
eye  turned  off  me,  and  I  heard  him  say 
in  a  lower  key  to  the  lieutenant,  he 
didn^t  think  it  was  a  matter  for  a 
•coort-martial  at  all.      ^^Pooh,  ^Id- 
ridge  I "  said  he,  *'  some  pret^  girl 
amongst  the  passeDgera  in  the  case,  I 
wager!"     "Why,"    returned  Ald- 
ridge,  carelessly,  "  I  heard  Mr  Moore 
say  some  of  the  ladies  were  pretty 
enough,  especially  one — some  India 
judge  or  other's  yonng  daughter — ^I 
believe  he  was  in  raptures  about,  sir." 
This  sort  of  thing,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, was  like  touching  one  on  the 
raw  with  a  marlin-spike ;  when  the 
<^tain  asked  me,  partly  to  smooth  it 
over,  maybe, — "  By  the  bye,  sir,  Mr 
Aldridge  tells  me  there  was  something 
about  a  pirate  schooner,  or  daver,  or 
fiome  craft  of  the  kind,  that  frightened 
your  mates — ^that's  all  stuff,  I  daresay 
— ^but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  in 
what  quarter  you  lost  sight  of  her, 
if  you  recollect  ?"    "  About  norVest 
by  north  firom  where  we  were  at  the 
time,  sir,"  said  I.    "  A  fast-looking 
<u-aft  was   she?"   asked   he.      "A 
thorough-built  smooth-going  clipper, 
if  ever  there  was  one,"  I  said.    At 
this  the  captain  mused  for  a  little, 
till  at  last  he  said  to  his  lieutenant — 
''  They  daren't  risk  it;  I  don't  think 
there's  the   Frenchman   bom,   man 
•enough  to  try  such  a  thing  by  water, 
Aldridge?"    "Help   Ami   out,   you 
mean,  sir  ?"  said  the  luff;  "  why.  If  he 
«y6r  got  as  far  as  the  water's  edge,  I'd 
believe  in  witchcraft,  sir  T'    "  Give  a 
man  time,  Mr  Aldridge,"  answered  the 
captain,  "  and  he'll  get  out  of  any- 
thing where  soldiers  are  concerned — 
€very  year  he's  boxed  up,  sharpens 
him  tiU  his  very  mind  turns  like  a 
knife,  man  I    It  makes  one  mad  on 
every  point  beside,  I  tell  you,  sir — 
whereas  after  he's  free,  perhaps,  it's 
just  on  that  only  his  brain  has  a  twist 
in  it  I"    "  No  doubt,  Captain  Wallis," 
said  Aldridge,  glancing  over  to  me,  as 
his  commander  got  up  and  began  walk- 
ing about  the  cabin,  spite  of  his  halt. 
*'D'ye  know,"  continued  he,  "Tve 
thought  at  times  what  I  should  like 
best  would  be  to  have  him  ahead  of 
the  brig,  in  some  craft  or  other,  and 
we  hard  in  chase — I'd  go  after  that 
man  to  the  North  Pole,  Bkj  and  bring 


him  bade!  Without  once  going  aboard 
to  know  he  was  there,  I'd  send  word 
it  was  Jack  Wallis  had  him  in  tow  I" 
"  What  is  Bonaparte  like,  then,  lifter 
all,  sur?"  I  asked,  just  to  fill  up  the 
break.  "  I  never  saw  him,  nor  he  me," 
replied  Captain  Wallis,  stopping  in  his 
walk,  "  but  every  day  he  may  have  a 
sight  of  the  brig  croising  to  windward; 
and  as  for  the  island,  we  see  plenty  of 
t)r,  I  think,  Aldridge?"  '«Ay,  ay,  sir," 
said  Aldridge,  *'  that  we  do  I  For  my 
part,  I  can't  get  the  uffly  stone  steeples 
of  it  out  of  my  head  I'^  '«  Well,"  con- 
tinued  the  captain,  '^at  times,  when 
we're  beating  round  6t  Helena  of  a 
night,  ru  be  hanged  if  I  haven't 
thought  it  began  to  loom  as  if  the 
French  Emperor  stood  on  the  top  of 
it,  like  a  shadow  looking  out  to  sea 
the  other  way, — and  I've  gone  below 
lest  he'd  turn  round  till  I  saw  his 
face.  I've  a  notion,  Mr  Aldridge,  if 
I  once  saw  his  hc%  Vd  lose  what  I 
feel  against' him,-— just  as  I  used  al« 
ways  to  fancy,  the  first  five  yean  in 
the  TempUf  if  he  were  only  to  see  hm, 
be  would  let  me  out  I  But  they  say 
he's  got  a  wonderful  way  of  coming 
over  every  one,  if  he  likes  i"  After 
this.  Captain  Wallis  sat  down  and 
passed  the  decanters,  the  first  lienten* 
ant  observing  he  supposed  Bonaparte 
was  a  great  man  in -his  way,  but 
nothmg  to  Nelson.  ^^  Don't  tack 
them  together,  Aldridge  1"  said  his 
commander,  quickly ;  ^*  Ndson  was  a 
man  all  over, — ^he'd  got  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  and  his  faults — but  I  call  Ann, 
yonder,  a  perfect  demon  let  loose  upon 
theworldl  To  my  muid  all  the  blood 
those  republicans  shed,  with  thdr 
murdered  king's  at  bottom  of  it,  got 
somehow  into  him,  till  he  thought  no 
more  of  human  beings,  or  aught  con- 
cerning 'em,  than  I  do  of  so  many 
cockroaches  I  But  the  terrible  thing 
was,  sir,  his  infernal  schemes,  and 
his  cnnmng — why,  he'd  twist  yon 
one  country  against  another,  and  get 
hold  of  both,  like  a  man  bending  stnn- 
sail  halliards — ^there  were  men  grew 
up  round  him  quick  as  mushrooms,  fit 
to  carry  out  everything  he  wanted;  so 
one  oould'nt  wonder  at  him  enoogh, 
Mr  Aldridffe,  if  it  was  only  natural  I 
I  can't  tell  yon  anything  like  what 
I  felt,"  he  went  on,  '*  wl^n  I  was  in 
Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship,  cruising  down 
Channel,  and  we  used  to  see  the  gun* 
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boats  and  fiat-bottoms  he  ^ot  together 
for  crossing  the  straits — or  one  night, 
with  poor  Ci4>tain  Wrigbt,  that  we 
«fcood  m  near  enough  to  get  a  shot  sent 
at  ns  off  the  heights — ^the  whole  shore 
■abont  Boulogne  was  one  twinkle  (^ 
lights  and  camp-fires,  and  yon  heard 
the  sonnd  of  the  hammers  on  planks 
and  iron,  with  the  carts  and  gui-ear- 
riages  creaking^not  to  speak  of  a 
ham  from  solders  enough,  yon^d  have 
thought,  to  eat  old  England  up  1  AaA 
where  are  they  now?**  ^^I  don*t 
know,  sir,  indeed,"  said  the  first  lieu- 
tenant gravely,  supposing  by  the  cap- 
tain's look,  BO  doubt,  that  it  was  a 
question.  ^  What,  Captain  Wallis  1'' 
exclaimed  I,  '^  were  you  with  Captain 
Wright,  then,  sir?"  Of  course,  like 
every  one  in  the  service,  I  had  heard 
Oaptain  Wright's  story  often,  with 
ever  so  many  versions;  there  was  a 
mystery  abont  his  sad  fate  that  made 
me  curious  to  hear  more,  of  what  gave 
tiie  whole  navy,  I  may  say,  a  hatred  to 
Buonaparte  not  at  aJl  tilie  same  you 
regard  a  fabr  enemy  with. 

"  WiA  him,  say  vou,  sir?"  re* 
peated  the  cu>tain  <h  the  Podargua, 
*^  ay  was  1 1  X  was  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  good  cause  I  had  to  feel  for  the 
end  he  came  to, — as  I'll  let  you  hear. 
One  night  Captain  Wright  went 
ashore,  as  he'd  often  done,  into  the 
town  of  Bevilie,  dressed  like  a  smug- 
gler; for  the  &ot  was  the  Frendi 
winked  at  the  smuggling,  only  I  roust 
say  we  used  to  land  men  instead  of 
goods.  I  didn't  tike  the  thing  that 
night,  and  advised  him  not  to  ^o,  as 
they'd  begun  to  suspect  somethmg  of 
late ;  however,  the  captain  by  that 
time  was  foolhardy,  owing  to  having 
run  80  many  risks,  and  he  was  beat 
on  going  in  before  we  lefit  the  coast ; 
-though,  after  all,  I  believe  it  was  only 
to  get  a  letter  that  any  fisherman 
'Could  have  brought  offl  The  boat 
was  lying  off  and  on  behind  a  rockv 
point,  and  we  waited  and  waited, 
hearing  nothing  but  tlM  sound  of  the 
tide  making  about  the  big  weedy 
stones,  in  the  shadow  from  the  li^ts 
of  the  town;  when  at  last  the  French 
landlord  of  tiie  little  tavern  he  put  up 
at,  came  down  upon  the  ahingie  and 
whistled  to  us.  He  mve  me  a  mes- 
sage from  Captain  Wright,  with  the 
private  word  we  had  between  us,  say- 
ing he  wanted  me  to  come  up  to  tne 


town  on  aparticular business.  Accord-* 
ingly,  I  told  the  men  to  shove  out 
again,  and  away  I  went  with  the  fel- 
low. No  sooner  did  I  open  the  door 
of  the  room,  however,  than  three  or 
four  gens-d'-armes  had  hold  of  me, 
and  I  was  a  prisoner :  as  for  Captain 
Wright,  I  never  saw  him  more.  The 
morning  broke  as  they  brought  me 
up  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  them, 
along  the  road  to  Paris,  from  whence 
I  could  make  out  the  cutter  heding 
to  the  breeae  a  mile  or  two  off  the 
land,  with  two  or  three  gunboats  hard 
in  chase." 

«« Well,  shr,  at  Paris  they  dappedme 
into  alonggloomy-like  piece  of  mason- 
work  called  the  Temple,  close  along- 
side of  the  river,  where  plenty  of  our 
countrymen  were;  Captain  Wright 
and  Sir  Sidn^  Sinith  himself  among 
the  rest,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 
The  treatment  wasn't  so  bad  at  first; 
but  when  you  dimbed  up  to  the  win- 
dows, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  roo&  of 
houses  all  round,  save  where  you'd  a 
glimpse  of  the  dirty  river  and  some 
pig-trough  of  a  boat.  One  day  I  got 
a  letter  from  Captain  Wright — ^how 
they  let  me  have  it  I  don't  well  know- 
saying  he  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  in  the  mean  time,  but  he  sus- 
pected some  devilish  scheme  in  it,  to 
make  him  betray  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  something  of  the  kind;  that 
he'd  heard  one  of  the  French  royalist 
generals  had  choked  himself  in  his 
prison,  but  never  to  believe  he'd  do 
the  same  thing,  though  every  night 
he  woke  up  thinking  he  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  do<Hr.  The  next  thing  1 
heard  of  was  that  Captain  Wright 
bad  made  away  with  himself,  airl" 
Here  Captain  Wallis  got  up  again, 
walking  across  the  cabin,  seemingly 
much  moved.  "  Well,  after  that  I 
slept  with  the  dinner-knife  in  my 
breast,  till  the  jailer  took  it  away ; 
for  I  thought  at  the  time  that  poor 
Wright  had  been  murdered,  though  I 
found  cause  to  change  my  mind  when 
I  knew  what  loneliness  does  with  a 
man,  not  to  speak  of  the  notion  being 
put  before  him  to  take  his  own  life. 
For  a  while,  too,  Captain  Shaw  was 
in  the  same  cell ;  by  which  time  we 
had  sudi  bad  food,  and  so  little  of  it, 
that  one  day  when  a  pigeon  lighted  on 
the  window,  which  used  to  come  there 
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for  a  cramb  or  two  every  afternoon, 
right  along  with  the  gold  gleam  of  the 
sun  as  it  shot  over  the  dark  houses  to 
that  window — I  jumped  up  and  caught 
it.  Shaw  and  I  actually  tore  it  in  bits, 
and  eat  it  raw  on  the  spot ;  though 
*twas  long  ere  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
notion  of  the  poor  bird  fluttering  and 
cooing  against  the  bars,  and  looking 
at  me  with  its  round  little  soft  eye  as 
it  pecked  off  the  slab.  But  what 
was  that  to  the  thought  of  my  old 
father  that  had  hurt  himself  to  keep 
me  in  the  nary,  and  me  able,  now,  to 
make  his  last  days  comfortable — or 
the  innocent  young  girl  I  had  married 
the  moment  I  got  my  commission  of 
first  lieutenant,  expecting  to  be  flush  of 
prize-money  I  It  even  came  into  my 
head  often,  when  I  sat  by  mvself  in  the 
cell  they  afterwards  put  me  mto,  alone, 
— how  that  little  blue  pigeon  might 
have  carried  a  letter  to  England  for  me 
— at  any  rate  it  was  the  only  thing  like 
a  chance,  or  a  fnend,  I  ever  saw  the 
whole  time  I  was  there, — and  foolish 
as  the  notion  may  look,  why  the  win- 
dow was  too  high  in  a  smooth  wall, 
for  me  once  to  reach  it.  I  heard  all 
Paris  humming  round  the  thick  of  the 
stone,  every  day,  and  sometimes  the 
sound  of  thousands  of  soldiers  tramp- 
ing past  below,  over  the  next  bridge, 
with  music  and  suchlike — ^no  doubt 
when  the  First  Consul,  as  they  called 
him,  went  off  to  some  campaign  or 
other:  then  Td  dream  I  felt  the  deck 
under  me  in  a  fresh  breeze  at  nig^t, 
till  the  soul  sickened  in  me  to  wake 
up  and  find  the  stones  as  still  as  be- 
fore, and  now  and  then  hear  the 
sentries  challenging  on  their  rounds. 

"  Well,  one  day  a  fellow  in  a  cloak, 
with  a  slouch  hat  over  his  forehead, 
was  let  in  to  try,  as  I  thought,  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  got  out  of  me,  as 
they  tried  two  or  three  times  at  first ; 
some  spy  he  was,  belonging  to  that 
police  devil,  Fonch^.  What  did  he 
offer  me,  d'ye  think,  after  beating 
about  the  bush  for  half  an  hour,  but 
the  command  of  a  French  seventy- 
four  under  the  Emperor,  as  he  was  by 
that  time,  and,  if  I  would  take  it,  I 
was  free!  On  this  I  pretended  to 
be  thinking  of  it,  when  the  police- fel- 
low sidled  near  me,  to  show  a  com- 
mission signed  with  the  Emperor's 
name  at  the  foot. 

''  In  place  of  taking  hold  of  it,  how- 


ever, I  jumped  up  and  seized  the  vil- 
lain's nose  and  chin  before  he  saw  my 
purpose,  stuffed  the  parchment  into 
his  mouth  by  way  of  a  gag,  and  made 
him  dance  round  the  cell,  with  his 
cloak  over  his  head  and  his  sword 
dangling  alongside  of  him,  to  keep  hi» 
stem  clear  of  my  foot ;  till  the  turnkey 
heard  the  noise,  and  he  made  bolt  out- 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened.  You'd 
wonder  how  long  that  small  matter 
served  me  to  laugh  over,  for  my  spirit 
wasn't  broken  yet,  yon  see  \  but  even 
then,  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  I  would 
all  of  a  sudden  turn  sick  at  heart,  and 
sit  wondering  when  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  would  be  made,  that  I  look- 
ed for.  The  worst  of  it  was,  at  times 
a  horrid  notion  would  come  into  my 
head  of  the  French  seventy-four  being 
at  sea  at  the  moment,  and  me  almost 
wishing  they'd  give  me  the  offer  over 
again — ^I  fancied  I  felt  the  very  creak 
of  her,  straining  in  the  trough  of  a 
sea,  and  saw  the  canvass  of  her  top- 
sails over  me,  standing  on  her  poop 
with  a  glass  in  my  hand, — ^till  she 
rose  on  a  crest,  and  there  were  the 
Agamemnon's  lighted  ports  bearing 
down  to  leeward  upon  us,  till  I  heard 
Nelson's  terrible  voice  sing  out,  "  Give- 
it  to  'em,  my  lads  1"  when  the  flash 
of  her  broadside  showed  me  his  white- 
face  under  the  cocked  hat,  and  U  cam& 
whizzing  over  like  a  thirty- two  pound 
shot  right  into  mv  breast,  as  I  sunk, 
to  the  bottom,  and  found  myself  awake 
in  the  prison. 

^*I  don't  know  how  long  it  was 
after,  but  they  moved  me  to  another 
berth,  where  a  man  had  shot  himself 
through  the  head,  for  we  actually  met 
his  body  being  carried  along  the  pas- 
sage; and  more  than  that,  sir,  they 
hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  wash  his 
brains  off  the  wdl  they  were  scattered 
on  I  There  I  sat  one  day  after  another, 
wajU^hing  the  spot  marked  by  them  turn 
dry,  guessing  at  everything  that  had 
gone  through  them  as  long  as  he  was 
alive  in  the  place,  till  my  own  got  per- 
fectly stupid;  I  was  as  helpless  as  a 
diild,  and  used  to  cry  at  other  times 
when  the  jailer  didn't  bring  me  my  food 
in  time.  I  fancied  they'd  forget  all  about 
me  in  England ;  and  as  for  time,  I  never 
counted  it,  except  by  the  notion  I  had 
been  two  or  three  years  in.  At  last: 
the  turnkey  got  so  used  to  me,  think- 
ing me  no  doubt  such  a  harmless  sort; 
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of  a  poor  man,  th>it  he  woald  sit  bj  might  have  called  Wright  a  spy ;  baft 
and  talk  to  ine,  giving  accotints  of  the  what  was  my  poor  wife  and  her  new- 
Emperor's  battles  and  victories,  and  bom  babj,  or  my  old  father's  grej 
snch  matters.  I  mnst  saj  I  began  to  hairs,  to  Auit,  and  his  damnable  ambi- 
feel  as  if  he  was  soine  sort  of  a  God  tion  to  make  everything  his  own — 
npon  earth  there  was  no  nse  to  strive  and  when  the  very  thonght  of  me  in 
against,  jnst  as  the  tomkey  seemed  to  my  hole  at  the  Temple  woold  strike 
do,  more  especially  when  I  heard  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  victories, 
Nelson's  death ;  so  when  he  told  me,  where  he  hadn't  time,  forsooth,  to 


one  time,  it  wouldn't  do  forFoach6  or 
the  Emperor  to  let  me  ont  yet,  I  said 
nothing  more.  '^  Will  the  Emperor 
not  let  me  ont  now  ?"  asked  I,  a  long 
time  after.  **  Diable !"  said  the  man, 
"  do  yon  think  his  Majesty  has  time 
(0  think  of  snch  a  poor  fellow  as  you, 
amongst  snch  great  matters?  No, 
no,  panvr'  hommel"  continued  he; 
*  *  you're  comfortable  here,  and  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  if  you  were  out ! 
No  fear  of  your  doing  as  your  Capi- 
taine  Ottrite  did,  since  you've  lived 
here  so  long,  monsieur  1"  *'  How  long 
is  it,  now,  good  Pierre  ?"  asked  I,  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  was  going  out  at  the 
door ;  and  the  turnkey  counted  on  his 
fingers.  "  Ulm — ^Austerlitz— Jena," 
said  he  slowly ;  "  oui,  oui — I  scarcely 
thought  it  so  much — it  wants  only  six 
or  seven  months  of  ten  years  I"  and 


trouble  himself  about  a  poor  man  like 
me !  The  fact  was,  I  could  tell  how 
he  offered  a  British  seaman,  that  had 
had  a  finger  in  nettling  him,  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  his  seventy-fours, 
which  he  had  nobody  fit  to  manage — 
and  that  in  a  prison  where  I'd  be  glad 
even  of  fresh  air ! 

*^  'Twas  then,  in  fact,  the  purpose 
rose  firmer  and  firmer  in  me,  out  of 
the  fury  that  was  like  to  drive  me 
mad,  how  I'd  get  out  of  his  clutches, 
and  spend  my  life  against  the  very 
pitch  of  his  power  I  knew  so  well 
about.  Till  that  time  I  used  to  look 
through  the  bars  of  the  window  at  the 
Seine,  without  ever  fancying  escape, 
low  down  as  it  was,  compared  with 
my  last  cell.  There  was  a  mark  in 
the  stone  floor  with  my  walking  back 
and  forward,  since  they  put  me  in ; 


he  shut  to  the  door.    I  sprang  up  off    and  by  this  time  I  had  the  cunning  of 


the  bed  I  was  sitting  on,  wild  at  the 
thought — ^I  may  say,  for  a  day  or  two 
I  was  mad — ten  years !  ten  years  I — 
and  all  this  time  where  was  my  poor 
innocent  Mary,  and  the  child  she  ex- 
pected to  bear,  when  I  left  Exeter — 
where  was  my  old  father?  But  I 
couldn't  bear  to  dwell  on  it.  Tes,  Ald- 
ridge,  by  the  God  above,  they  had  kept 
me  actually  ten  years  there,  in  that 
cursed  Temple,  while  A^  was  going  on 
all  the  time  with  his  victories,  and  his 
shows,  and  his  high-flown  bulletins  I 
Yet  he  wasn't  too  high,  it  seems,  to 
stoop  to  give  out,  through  his  tools, 
how  Wright  and  I  had  both  killed  our- 
selves for  fear  of  bringing  in  the  British 
government — ^nor  to  offer  me  a  se- 
venty-four in  a  dungeon — me^  a  man 
used  to  wind  and  water,  that  loved  a 
breeze  at  sea  like  life  I    'Twas  the 


a  beast,  let  alone  its  strength,  in  re- 
gard of  anything  I  took  into  my  head : 
often  I  used  to  think  I  saw  the  end  of 
my  finger,  or  the  corner  of  a  stone, 
more  l^e  the  way  a  fly  sees  them, 
than  a  man.  The  turnkey,  Pierre, 
would  never  let  me  have  a  knife  to  eat 
my  food  with,  lest  I  should  do  as  he 
said  all  we  English  were  apt  to  do — 
kill  myself — which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  lie ;  ai\0  I  think  that  fiend  of 
an  Emperor  yonder  must  have  taught 
them  to  blame  us  with  their  own 
crime  I  However,  latterly  he  let  me 
have  a  fork  for  half-an-hourat  dinner ; 
and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  day, 
except  those  when  he  staid  to  talk  to 
me  as  I  ate  it,  did  I  climb  up  and 
work  with  that  fork  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  one  of  the  window-bars, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  fork,  and 


very  devil's  temptation,  sir ;  but  Til    jumping  down,  always,  in  time  to  finish 


tell  yon  what,  both  Captain  Wright 
and  myself  had  been  with  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  at  Acre,  when  he  was  bafiled 
for  the  first  time  in  his  days  ^thatwaa 
the  thing,  I  believe  from  my  soul,  that 
he  hated  us  for !  /  had  a  right  to  be 
exchanged  ten  times  over,  though  he 


the  meal.  It  took  me  four  whole 
months,  sir,  to  loosen  them !  Such 
deadly  fear  as  I  was  in,  too,  lest  he'd 
find  it  out,  or  lest  they  moved  me  to 
another  cell— you'd  have  thought  I 
was  fond  of  the  waUs  round  the  place, 
where  hundreds  of  men  before  me  had 
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scrawled  tbeir  last  words;  and  the  one 
that  shot  himself  had  written,  '^  Zt- 
hert^-^mkmtiaMment  1  Liberty— ao- 
niluhitioa  1**  Jnst  oyer  where  the  spat- 
ter of  his  brains  had  stack  when  he 
laid  his  head  to  the  spot  1  If  Pieire 
had  noticed  what  Td  been  about,  my 
mind  was  made  np  to  kill  him,  and 
then  make  the  trial  before  they  missed 
him ;  bat  that  I  had  a  horror  of,  after 
all,  seeing  the  man  had  taken  a  sort  of 
likmg  to  me,  and  I  knew  he  had  a  wife. 
*^  Well,  at  last,  one  day  I  had  the 
thing-finished ;  when  midnight  came  I 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  till  I  began  to  fear 
I  cooldn't  carry  it  throagh:  I  tore 
my  shirt  and  the  blanket  in  strips,  to 
twist  into  a  line,  got  oat  the  bar  by 
main  force,  squeezed  through,  and  let 
myself  down.  The  line  was  jost  long 
enough  to  let  me  swing  agahist  the 
cold  wall,  oyer  a  sentry's  head  going 
round  the  parapet  below ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  past  I  dropped  on  the  edge  of 
the  wall,  and  fell  along  it,  my  fingers 
scraping  the  smooth  stone  to  no  pur- 
pose, till  I  was  sliding  off  into  the 
dark,  with  the  riyer  I  didn't  know  how 
far  below  me,  though  I  heard  it  lap- 
ping against  some  boats  at  the  othw 
side.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  quite 
senseless,  from  the  fall  into  the  water ; 
the  splash  roused  the  sentinels,  and 
three  <v  four  bullets  whizzed  into  it 
about  me,  as  I  struck  out  for  the 
shore.  Still  the  night  was  thick 
enough  to  help  me  clear  off  among 
the  dark  lanes  in  the  city ; — and  the 
upshot  of  it  was,  that  I  found  out 
some  royalists,  who  supplied  me  with 
a  pedlar's  dress ;  tin,  in  the  end,  after 
I  can't  tell  you  how  viany  ticklish 
chances,  where  my  luck  hung  upon  a 
hair,  I  reached  the  coast,  and  was 
taken  off  to  a  British  frigate.  At 
home,  sir--at  home,  I  found  I'd  been 

gyen  up  long  ago  for  a  dead  man  in 
uonaparte's  prisons,  and — and — the 
old  man  had  been  buried  seyen 
years,  Aldridge — but  not  so  long  as 
my— wife.  The  news  of  my  taking 
my  own  life  in  the  Temple  sayed  her 
the  rest — ^'twas  too  much  for  her  at 
the  time,  Aldridge — ^both  she  and  her 
little  one  had  lain  in  the  mould  nine 
years,  when  I  stood  looking  at  the 
grass  under  Exeter  Cathedral  I  I  was 
a  young  man  almost,  still;  but  my 
hair  was  as  grizzled  when  I  got  out  of 
the  Temple  in  1818,  as  you  see  it  now, 
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and  III  neyer  walk  the  deek  fairly 
again.  Aldridge,"  added  the  captain 
of  the  Podargus,  turning  round  and 
standing  still,  with  a  low  sort  of  a 
deep  whisper,  ^*  tis  a  strange  thing, 
the  Almighty's  way  of  wocking— but 
I  neyer  thought — ^in  the  Temple  yon- 
der, longhig  for  a  heaye  of  the  water 
under  me — I  little  thought  John  Wal- 
lis  would  oyer  come  to  keep  guard 
oyer  his  Mi^esty,  the  Emperor  ]Napo- 
poleonl" 

When  Gaptahi  Wallis  stopped,  the 
long  send  of  the  sea  lifting  the  brig 
below  us,  with  a  wild,  yearning  kind 
of  ripple  firom  her  bows  back  to  her 
counter,  and  weltering  away  astem, 
— one  felt  it,  I  may  say,  somewhat 
like  an  answer  to  hun,  for  the  breeze 
had  begun  to  freshen :  it  had  got  all 
of  a  sudden  neariy  quite  daik,  too^ 
as  is  the  case  inside  the  tropics,  with- 
out the  moon.  ^*  Let's  go  on  deck^ 
gentlemen,"  said  the  capiun,  coming 
to  himself ;  ^*  now  dap  on  those  other 
topmost  stnnsls,  Mr  Aldridge,  and 
make  her  walk,  sir  I"  **  No  saying,'^ 
I  heardhim  mutter,  as  he  let  us  go  up 
before  him — ^*'  no  saying  what  the  want 
of  the  Podargus  might  do,  off  the 
island,  these  wIl  nights — ^with  water 
idongside,  one  can't  be  sure— I  war* 
rant  me  if  ^uU  man's  dreams  came 
true,  as  mine  did,  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  his  thousands  again,  ruining 
the  whole  worid,  with  men  rotting  out 
of  sight  in  dungeons  while  the  wmd 
blows  I  Ay,  di^ms,  young  genlle- 
man  1 "  said  he  to  me  as  we  stood 
on  deck ;  ^^  Pll  neyer  get  rid  of  that 
prison,  in  my  head,  nor  the  way 
that  dead  man's  Inrain  seemed  to  come 
into  mine,  off  the  wall  I  But  for  my 
mnt,  off  St  Helena,  'tis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  dreams  that  enter  into 
my  head.  If  you'll  belieye  it,  sir,  I'ye 
heard  them  as  it  were  creeping  and 
tingling  round  the  black  heights  of 
tiie  island  at  dead  of  night,  like  men 
in  millions  ready  to  breariL  out  in  war 
music,  as  I  used  to  hear  them  go  oyer 
the  bridge  near  the  Temple— or  in 
shrieks  and  groans ;  we  all  the  time 
forging  slowly  ahead,  and  the  suif 
breaking  in  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
I  know  then,  who's  asleep  at  the  time 
npinliongwoodl" 

The  br&-of-war  was  taking  long 
sweeps  and  plunges  before  the  wind ; 
the  Southern  Cross  right  away  on  her 
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larboard  quarter,  and  the  yery  same 
utars  spread  all  oat  aloft,  that  I'd 
watched  a  couple  of  i^ehts  before, 
dose  by  Violet  Hyde.  The  whole  of 
what  rd  jost  heard  was  nothing  to 
me  hi  a  single  ndnnte,  matched  with 
the  notion  of  never  seeing  her  more. 
Eyeiything  I'd  thought  of  since  we 
left  England  was  g(me,  even  one's 
heart  for  the  service;  and  what  to  do 
nowy  I  didn't  know.  I  scarce  noticed 
it  commence  to  rain,  till  a  bit  of  a 
squall  had  come  on,  and  tiiey  were 
hauling  down  stn'nsails;  the  dark 
swells  onlj  to  be  seen  rising  with  tiie 
foam  on  them,  and  a  heavier  cover 
of  doll  dond  risen  off  the  brig's  beam, 
as  well  as'ahead ;  so  that  yon  merely 
saw  her  canvass  lift  befbre  yon  agahist 
the  thick  of  the  sky,  and  dive  into  it 
again.  Twas  jost  deared  pretty 
Mght  off  the  stars  astern  of  us,  how- 
ever, Tdnd  rather  lighter  than  before 
the  squall,  when  tJie  captain  thought 
he  made  out  a  sail  near  about  the 
starboard  beam,  where  the  douds 
came  on  the  vrater-line ;  a  minute  or 
two  after  she  was  plain  enough  ki  the 
dear,  though  loondng  neariy  end-on, 
so  that  one  couldn't  wdl  know  her 
rig.  Thinking  at  first  sight  it  might 
be  the  schooner,  Captain  Wallis  was 
for  bracing  up,  to  stand  in  chase  and 
overhaul  her ;  but  shortly  after  she 
seemed  either  to  yaw  a  little,  or  foil 
off  again  before  the  wind  like  our- 
sdves,  at  any  rate  showing  three  sticks 
on  the  horiiion  with  square  canvass 
spread,  and  evidently  a  smaU  sh^. 
*^  Some  homeward-bound  craft  mean« 
ing  to  touch  at  the  island  I"  said 
Captahi  Wallis,  teUmg  the  first  lieu- 
tenant to  keep  all  fast;  by  whidi 
time  she  was  lost  in  the  dusk  again, 
and  I  wasn't  long  of  going  bdow. 
A  fancy  had  got  hold  of  me  for  the 
moment,  I  cant  deny,  of  its  befaig 
the  Seringapatam  after  us,  on  West- 
wood's  owning  himself;  wherev^n  I 
persuaded  myself  Captain  Wallis 
might  perh^M  take  the  risk  on  him 
of  letting  us  both  go.  For  my  part,  I 
felt  by  this  time  as  if  I'd  rather  be  in 
the  same  ship  with  ker^  hopdeas 
though  it  was,  than  steer  this  way 
for  the  other  side  of  the  Line ;  and  I 
went  down  with  a  chill  at  my  heart 
like  the  air  about  an  iceberg. 

Not  being  adeep,  however,  a  sudden 
stir  on  deck,  an  hour  or  two  after  that^ 
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brought  me  out  of  my  cot,  to  look 
through  the  scuttle  in  the  side.  The 
brig  had  hauled  her  windfrcmi  aft  on- 
to her  starboard  quarter,  making  leas 
way  than  bejore  it,  of  courBe ;  I  heard 
the  captain's  voice  near  the  after- 
hatchway,  too ;  so  accordingly  I 
slipped  on  my  dothes,  and  went 
quietly  up.  The  Fodargus  was  run- 
ning through  the  long  broad  swells 
usual  thereabouts,  with  her  head 
somewhere  toward  north-east;  the 
offlcere  all  up,  the  whole  of  the  crew 
in  both  watches  dustered  beyond  the 
brig's  fore-course,  and  the  captain 
evidently  roused,  as  well  as  im- 
patient ;  though  I  couldn't  at  first 
make  out  the  reason  of  her  being  off 
her  course.  As  soon  as  she  fell  off  a 
little,  however,  to  mv  great  horror  I 
could  see  a  light  far  ahc^  of  us,  right 
in  the  g^oom  of  the  douds,  which  for 
a  moment  you'd  have  supposed  was 
the  moon  rising  red  and  bloody,  till 
the  heave  of  the  sea  betwixt  us  and 
it  showed  how  both  of  us  were  dip- 
ping: and  now  and  then  it  gave  a 
flaring  glimmer  fair  out  fh>m  the 
breast  of  the  fog-bank,  while  the 
breeze  was  sending  a  brown  puff  of 
smoke  firom  it  now  and  then  to  leeward 
agafaist  the  douds ;  through  which 
yon  made  a  spar  or  two  licking  up 
the  flame,  and  a  rag  of  canvass  flut- 
tering across  on  the  yard.  'Twas 
ndther  more  nor  less  than  a  ship  on 
fire— no  doubt  the  vessel  seen  eXmm 
of  us  that  evening — a  sight  at  which 
Captain  Wallis  seemingly  forgot  his 
hunry  to  make  St  Helena,  in  the ' 
eagerness  shown  by  all  aboard  to 
save  the  poor  follows.  Suddenly 
there  was  another  wild  gleam  from 
the  burning  craft,  and  we  thought  it 
was  over  dtogether,  when  up  shot  a 
wreath  of  fire  and  smoke  again,  then 
a  fierce  flash  with  a  blue  burst  of 
flame,  full  of  sparks  and  all  sorts  of 
black  spots  and  broken  things,  as  if 
she  had  blown  up  while  she  heaved 
the  last  time  on  the  swdl.  Every- 
thhig  was  pitdi  dark  next  minute  in 
her  place,  as  if  a  big  blot  of  ink  had 
come  instead  ;  the  brig-of-war  her- 
self rolling  with  a  flap  of  her  headsails 
up  against  the  long  heavy  bank  of 
cloud  that  blocked  the  horizon. 
*'  Keen  her  away,  sfarrah  I "  shouted 
Captain  Wallis,  and  the  Fodargus 
surged  ahead  as  before,  aU  of  us 
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standing  too  breathless  to  speak,  bat 
coanting  the  heads  of  the  waves  as 
they  flickered  past  her  weatEer  beam. 
^^  God's  sake!  *'  exclaimed  the  captain 
at  last,  *^this  is  terrible,  Aldridge. 
If  I  had  only  overhanled  her,  as  I 
meant  at  first,  we  might  have  helped 
them  in  time ;  for  no  doubt  the  fire 
most  have  been  commenced  when  we 
noticed  her  yawing  yonder  a  conple 
of  hours  ago,  sir."  ^*  I  think  not,  sir," 
said  his  lieutenant,  "  we  were  against 
the  clear ;  and  if  thejM  been  in  dan- 
ger then^  she'd  have  fired  a  distress- 
gun.  There  couldn't  have  been  much 
powder  aboard,  sir — ^more  likely  rum, 
I  think ! " 

"  For  heaven's  sake!"  continued  the 
captain,  ^'  let's  look  about — she  must 
surely  have  had  boats  out,  or  some- 
thing, Mr  Aldridge  ?  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  fire  a  few  times  as  we 
bear  down — see  that  bow-gun  cleared 
away,  Mr  Moore,  and  do  it ! " 

We  might  have  been  about  a  mile, 
as  was  guessed,  from  where  she  was 
last  seen,  when  the  brig  fired  a  gun 
to  windward,  still  standing  on  under 
everything.  At  the  second  flash  that 
lighted  up  the  belly  of  the  clouds,  with 
the  black  glitter  of  the  swells  below 
them,  I  fancied  I  caught  a  moment's 
glimpse  of  something  two  or  three 
miles  away.  It  was  too  short  to  say, 
however ;  and  soon  after  the  twinkle 
of  a  light,  seemingly  hoisted  on  a  spar, 
was  seen  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
upon  the  brig's  lee-bow,  dipping  and 
going  out  of  sight  at  times,  but  plain 
enough  when  it  rose.  Down  went  the 
Fodargus  for  the  spot,  sending  the 
foam  ofif  her  cut- water ;  and  it  was  no 
long  time  before  a  wild  hail  fi*om  se- 
veral voices  could  be  made  out  almost 
close  aboard.  Ten  minutes  after  she 
was  brought  to  the  wind,  heaving  a 
rope  to  the  men  on  a  loose  raft  of 
casks  and  spars,  as  it  pitched  alongside 
of  her,  with  the  sail  hauled  down  on 
a  spar  they  had  stuck  up,  and  a  lan- 
tern at  the  head  of  it ;  after  which  the 
raft  was  cast  off,  and  the  poor  fellows 
were  safe  on  board. 

Two  of  them  seemed  to  be  half- 
drowned,  the  one  wrapped  up  in  a 
wet  pilot-coat,  his  face  looking  white 
and  frightened  encmgh  by  the  glimmer 
of  the  lanterns ;  the  other  darker  a 
good  deal,  so  far  as  I  could  make  him 
out  for  the  crowd  about  him,  and  he 


didn't  seem  able  to  speak;  accord* 
ingly,  both  of  them  were  taken  at 
once  below  to  the  surgeon.    The  rest 
were  four  half-naked  blacks,  and  a 
little  chap  with  ear-rings  and  a  sea- 
man's dress,  who  was  the  spokesman 
on  the  quarterdeck  to  the  captain's 
questions — plainly  American  by  his 
snuffling  sort  of  drawl.    "Are  there 
no  more  of  you  afloat?"  was  the  first 
thing  asked,  to  which  the  Yankee 
sailor  shook  his  head.     She  was  an 
American  bark,  he  said,  from  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  round  the  two  Gapes ; 
he  was  mate  himself,  and  the  skipper, 
being  addicted  to  his  cups,  had  set 
a  cask  of  rum  on  fire ;  so,  finding  they 
couldn't  get  it  under,  besides  being 
wearied  at  the  pumps,  on  account  of 
an  old  leak,  the  men  broke  into  the 
spirit-room  and  got  dead  drunk.    He 
and  the  blacks  had  patched  np  a  raft 
in  a  hurry  for  bare  Ufe,  barely  saving 
the  passenger  and  his  servant  who  had 
jumped  overboard :  the  passenger  was 
a  learned  sort  of  a  man,  he  said,  and 
his  servant  was  a  Mexican.    Most  of 
this  I  found  next  day,  from  the  gun- 
room officers :  however,  I  heard  the 
mate  of  the  burnt  barque  inquire  of  the 
captain  whereabouts  they  were,  as  the 
skipper  was  the  only  man  who  could 
use  a  chronometer  or  quadrant,  and 
the  last  gale  had  driven  them  out  of 
their  reckonings  a  long  way.  "  Some- 
how south  of  the  Line,  I  guess?"  said 
he ;  but,  on  being  told,  the  fellow  gave 
a  bewildered  glance  round  him,  seem- 
ingly, and  aconning  kindof  squint  after 
it,  as  I  fancied.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I 
guess  we're  considerable  unlucky — 
but  I  consider  to  turn  in,  if  agreeable!" 
The  man  had  a  way,  in  fact,  half  free- 
and-easy,  half  awkward,  that  struck 
me ;  espedally  when  he  said,  as  he 
went  below,  he  supposed  "  this  was  a 
war-brig,"  and  hopfed  there  "  wasn't 
war  between  the  States  and  the  old 
country?"     "No,  my  man,"  said 
the  captain,  "  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  ease  on  that  point— but  I'm  afraid, 
nevertheless,  we'll  have  to  land  you 
at  St  Helena  ! "    *'  What,  mister  ?" 
said  the  American,  starting,  "  that's 
where  you've  got  Boneyparty  locked 
up  ?  Well  now,  if  you  give  me  a  good 
berth  for  a  few,  mister,  I  guess  I'll 
rayther  ship  aboard  you,  till  I  get  a 
better  I    What's  your  wage  just  now, 
if  I  may  ask,  captain?"     "WeU, 
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well,*'  said   the   captain,    langhing,  served  it  till  now ;  and  what  did  I  feel 

**'  we'll  see  to-morrow,  my  man  1  '* —  at  finding  out,  that,  instead  of  one  from 

and  the  American  went  below.  ^'  Set  her  to  Westwood,  it  was  a  few  words 

stu'nsails  again,  Mr  Aldridge,"  con-  frommyownsister,  little  Jane,  saying 

tinned  Captain  Wallis,  ^'  and  square  in  a  pretty,  bashfnl  sort  of  a  way,  that 

yiurds.    Why,  rather  than  have  such  a  her  brother  Ked  mnst  come  home  be- 

fellow  in  the  ship's  company,  Aldridge,  fore  she  conld  engage  to  anything  1 

I'd  land  hun  without  Sir  Hudson's  You  may  fancy  how  I  cursed  myself 

leave!"  for  being  so  bund ;  but  a  fellow  never 

For  my  own  part,  next  day,  I  should  thinks  ]ua  own  sister  charming  at  all — 

have  given  more  notice  to  our  new  and  what  else  could  I  have  done  at  any 

shipmates  while  the  brig  steered  fau'  rate?  AU I  hoped  for  was  to  get  aboard 

before  the  wind — the  blacks  and  the  of  some  Indiaman  at  St  Helena,  and 

mate  leaning  about  her  forecastle,  and  there  was  nothing  else  I  wearied  to 

the  other  two  being  expected  by  the  see  the  island  again  for.    I  may  say  I 

surgeon  to  come  pretty  well  round  walked  the  brig's  lee  quarterdeck  till 

before  night,  though  the  captain  had  daybreak ;  but  anyhow  the  look-out 

gone  to  see  them  below ;  but  a  thing  from  the  foreyard  had  scarce  sung  out 

turned  up  all  at  once  that  threw  me  "  St  Helena  on  the  weather-bow  1 " 

once  more  full  into  the  thought  of  wheni  was  up,  making  out  the  round 

Violet  Hyde,  till  I  was  perfectly  be*  blue  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the  horizon, 

side  myself  with  the  helpless  case  I  with  a  white  streak  across  it,  like  a 

was  in.  The  note  Tom  Westwood  had  bird  afloat  in  the  hazy  blue,  with  the 

shown  me  was  still  In  the  pocket  of  dear  gleam  from  eastward  off  our 

my  griffin's  coat,  though  I  hadn't  ob-  starboard  quarter  runninground  to  it." 


CANADIAN  LOYALTY. 

▲N  ODE. 

[Written  at  Sunrise  on  New-Year^s  Morniog  of  1850,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 

in  Western  Canada.] 

As  gleams  the  sunrise  on  the  deep. 
And  on  yon  cliffs  where  eagles  sweep. 
And  on  the  circling  forests  deep, 

This  morn,  which  owns  the  New  Year's  birth, — 
Is  there  no  gratulating  strain 
To  hail  the  advent  of  thy  reign, 
Thou  latest  link  of  Time's  long  cham 

Let  down  from  heaven  to  this  our  earth  ? 

Of  Britain  be  that  strain ;— for  she, 
Stretching  her  empire  o'er  the  sea, 
Exalts  the  lowly,  and  sets  free 

From  thraldom's  bonds  the  fettered  slave ; 
For  ever  may  her  children  share 
The  smiles  of  her  maternal  care ; 
For  ever  may  her  vessels  bear 

St  George's  standard  o'er  the  wave ! 

Droop  not  I    Although  dark  tempests  may 

Obscure  awhile  the  potent  ray 

That  to  these  o'er-sea  realms  brought  day, 

And  Treason  walk  secure  the  scene ; 
A  second  morning  o'er  the  deep 
Shall  call  us  jubilee  to  keep. 
And  to  old  strains  each  heart  shall  leap — 
"  God  save  Britannia's  noble  Queen  I" 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  Gcccxm.  z 
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*'  God  save  Britannia's  noble  Qneen  1  '** 
Shout  it  aloud  I  that  strain  hath  been 
Erom  east  to  west,  in  every  scene, 

Heard  by  the  nations,  like  a  hymn 
Wafted  along  firom  clime  to  dime, 
To  succour  truth,  to  startle  crime, 
And,  with  an  influence  aU  sublime, 

To  brighten  what  before  was  dim. 

Hark!  'tis  Britannia's  morning  gun 
Heralding  thee,  thou  glorious  sun ; 
And,  if  it  peid  when  daylight's  done. 

Doth  she  not  well  that  honour  daim? 
For  wheresoe'er  thy  beams  light  earth. 
Thou  seest  her  wisdom  and  her  worth ; 
Glories  that  own  to  her  their  birth. 

And  Trophies  of  her  deathless  fame  I 

From  Zembla's  snows  to  India's  sun. 

To  her  the  faint,  the  feeble  run. 

They  who  Oppression's  grasp  would  shun, 

Or  Superstition's  horrors  blind : 
There  exiles  find  a  country — ^there 
Monarchs  and  serfs  alike  repair, 
And,  underneath  her  guardian  care, 

A  sure  and  safe  asylum  find  ! 

Then  think  not,  demagogues  I  on  whom 
Strike  these  first  rays  which  now  illume 
Our  land,  that,  with  this  year,  in  gloom 

Shall  Britain's  power  edipsed  be  seen. 
No !  if  she  wills  it,  hearts  are  here 
That  glory  in  her  high  career. 
That  from  her  side  will  sunder  ne'er. 

But  proudly  own  one  common  Queen  1 

Methinks  there  glows  in  Britain  yet 
A  feeling,  that  would  grieve  to  let 
Thee,  sun  I  upon  her  empire  set, 

While  shouts  of  rival  nations  rose :— > 
Our  fathers  were  her  sons,  and  we 
Are  but  her  o&pring  o'er  the  sea ; 
Aye  undivided  let  us  be — 

We  scorn  to  link  us  with  her  fbes  I 

Methinks  her  subjects,  side  by  side, 
Will  long  her  burdens  just  divide, — 
Will  long  maintain,  in  matdiless  pride, 

Her  flag,  which  aye  hath  honoui«d  been  :«— 
And  many  a  great  deed  yet  be  done, 
And  many  a  glorious  field  be  won. 
Ere  of  her  empire  set  the  sun. 

"  God  save  Britannia's  noble  QueenJ' 
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It  rarelj  happens  that  the  proceed- 
ings which  occor  in  parliament,  im- 
mediately after  its  reassembling,  are 
80  intrinsically  important  ss  to  sustain 
the  interest  invariably  excited  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  approach  of  the 
j^gislative  season.  Soch  at  least  is 
the  case  whenever  men  can  predicti 
almost  with  certainty,  what  topics 
will  be  allnded  to  and  what  avoided 
in  the  royal  address;  what  policy 
Ministers  are  determined  to  pursue ; 
and  what  amount  of  support  they 
may  confidently  count  on  receiving 
from  political  friends  and  auxiliaries. 
From  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1850  little  novelty  was  to  be  augured. 
The  Free-traders,  having  had  every- 
thing their  own  way,  could  not  be 
ezp^sted  to  express  any  misgiving  as 
to  the  working  of  a  system  which 
they  had  so  delibwately  adopted. 
The  cry  of  distress  from  without, 
loud  and  general  as  it  was,  had  not 
shaken  the  equanimity  of  the  secret 
divan  of  Downing  Street ;  nor  perhaps 
was  the  complunt  deemed  as  yet 
articulate  enough  to  reqmre  more 
than  a  casual  notice.  The  storm 
might  be  brewing,  but  it  was  not  at 
its  height,  and  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  meet  it  hereafter.  What 
her  Majesty^s  Ministers  had  to  do  was 
to  make  out  a  fair  case  of  prosperity 
for  the  present,  and  to  hold  out  a 
still  brighter  prospect  for  the  future. 
They  had  plausible  materials  for 
doing  so.  Bullion  was  plentiful  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
the  exports  for  the  past  year  had 
increased  largely  in  amount;  the 
revenue  was  in  no  bad  condition. 
Abroad,  there  was  a  lull  in  those 
hostilities  which  for  the  last  two 
years  have  frightened  Europe  from  its 
propriety;  and,  though  the  victory 
had  not  declared  itself  on  the  side  of 
those  whom  the  Whigs  favoured  witii 
their  approbation,  stilftranquiUlty  was 
somethiiig.  It  gave  an  augmented 
market  to  our  manufacturers,  and  re- 
moved those  hindrances  which  threat- 
ened to  become  serious  interruptions 
to  commerce.   With  such  materials  at 


command,  no  one  but  a  most  sorry 
artificer  could  havefiuled  in  construct- 
ing a  plausible  prosperity  address. 
The  state  of  the  home  market  was 
evidently  a  subject  for  future  discus- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  various  rumours 
as  to  meditated  organic  changes,  it 
was  pretty  evident  that  Ministers  had 
no  intention  to  undertake  the  conduct 
of  a  new  Reform  bill.  Of  all  the  men 
who  ever  attempted  to  ape  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  is  at  once  the  dullest  and 
the  most  self-sufficient.  Any  crusade, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  a  preacher^ 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  abortive : 
indeed,  he  failed  signally  in  the  first 
and  easiest  quality  of  an  agitator — that 
of  enlisting  a  considerable  share  of 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side.  Nor 
was  finance  reform  likely  to  be  seri- 
ously taken  up  by  the  Whigs,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of 
such  a  scheme  would  necessarily  be 
the  reduction  of  their  official  salaries. 
That  is  a  point,  however,  which  tiie])r 
cannot  long  hope  to  evade;  and  it 
will  be  forced  upon  them,  sorely 
against  their  will,  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  low  prices.  They  must 
prepare  themselves  to  submit  to  a  re- 
duction similar  to  that  which  has  been 
practised  upon  the  officials  of  the 
Great  Western  Bailway,  who  are  put 
upon  a  short  allowance  in  consequence 
of  ^*  the  reduced  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufe."  The  rule  admits  of 
general  application,  and  doubtless 
will  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  high- 
est as  in  tiie  lowest  places.  At  present 
we  shall  not  discuss  that  matter :  we 
merely  refer  to  it  as  a  sufficiently  in- 
telligible reason  why  financial  reform 
formed  no  part  of  the  programme  of 
her  Muesty's  Ministers.  No  man 
expected  that  it  would  do  so. 

Apart  frxMn  such  topics  as  these, 
there  was  little  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
speech:  and  accordingly,  when  it  ap- 
peared, the  speech  was  as  meagre 
and  uosnggestive  as  such  documents 
usually  are.  Nor  should  we  have 
thon^t  it  necessary  to  make  it  the 
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subject  of  comment,  save  for  one  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  said  to  contain 
its  kernel,  in  so  far  as  the  prospects 
of  the  home  population  are  con- 
cerned : — 

"  Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in 
isongratalating  you  on  the  improTed  con- 
dition of  commerce  and  manafactnres. 
It  is  with  regret  that  her  Majesty  has 
obserred  the  complaints  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  hare  proceeded 
from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
Her  Majesty  greatly  laments  that  any 
portion  of  her  subjects  should  be  suffering 
distress;  but  it  is  a  source  of  sincere 
gratification  to  her  Majesty  to  witness 
the  increased  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  which  cheapness  and 
plenty  haye  bestowed  upon  the  great 
body  of  her  people." 

Here  there  is  no  distinct  admission 
of  agricultural  distress.  Such  distress 
may  or  may  not  exist:  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  is,  that  com- 
plaints are  made.  But,  supposing 
these  complaints  to  be  well  founded, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  reap- 
hig   the  benefit   of  that  cheapness 
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the  true  key  to  their  language.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  cannot  deny  that 
distress  actually  does  exist:  on  the 
other,  they  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the 
commercial  principles  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  the  precarious  nature  of 
their  majority,  yentnre  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Her  Majesty  is  not  even 
allowed  to  express  sympathy,  because 
sympathy  implies  suffering — and  that 
admission  Ministers  are  by  no  means, 
as  yet,  prepared  to  make. 

Taming  from  the  speech  itself  to 
the  addresses,  and  the  reported  snbse- 
quent  debates,  we  find  this  view  of  the 
matter  suflSciently  borne  out.  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  mover  of  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  Her  Majesty  had  also  expressed  her 
deep  sympathy  with  the  distress  stated  to 
exitt  in  many  of  our  agricultural  districts. 
No  man  could  regret  the  existence  of  that 
distress  more  than  he  did ;  but,  in  ex- 
pressing that  regret,  he  must  also  state 
his  conviotion — a  oonviction  which  was 
shared  by  many  wealthy  merchants,  and 


which  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of    by  many,  he  would  not  say  a  majority,  of 


others.    That  is  the  language  of  the 
speech. 

We  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Ministers 
should  have  avoided  the  open  and 
manly  course.    If  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  actual  existence  of  such  distress, 
but  are  of  opinion  that  the  great  agi- 
tation which  at  present  is  spread  over 
England,  is  either  an  unfounded  panic 
or  a  factious  clamour,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  met  the  statements 
of  their  adversaries  with  a  broad  and 
unequivocal  denial.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  convinced  that  distress 
actually  does  exist,  and  that  it  is 
likely  to  prove  permanent,  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  position  with  regard  to 
the  class  so  complaining.   For,  in  that 
view,  the  terms  of  the  speech  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, than  that  it  is  matter  of  con- 
gratalation  to  find,  that  one  section  of 
the  British 
the  ruin 

course,  believe  that  the  Ministry  in- 
tended to  lay  down  any  snch  prin- 
ciple ;  for,  if  once  adopted  and  curled 
out,  it  must  lead  to  the  entire  dis- 
organisation of  society.  We  think 
that  their  peculiar  position  affords  us 


landlords — that  that  distress  was  not  of 
a  permanentj  but  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter." 

Lord  Methuen,  the  seconder,  took 
nearly  the  same  view.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  said : — 

"  The  degree  of  his  alarm  would  be 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  appre- 
hended nature  of  the  distress.  If  it  were 
temporary,  and  produced  by  special  and 
exceptional  causes,  not  liable  continually 
to  prevail  or  constantly  to  recur,  then  it 
would  be  plain  that  agriculture  was  only 
subject  to  that  variation  which  every 
other  pursuit,  every  other  profession  and 
branch  of  industry,  every  source  of  emolu- 
ment, seemed,  by  a  law  of  the  universe, 
to  undergo  —  that  change  from  which 
agriculture,  in  a  marked  degree,  whether 
protected  or  unprotected,  had  nerer  beea 
exempt" 

And  again: — 

''What  he  contended  was,  that, with 


itish  public  is  prospering  upon    ^  Z^  f^^'T^li^tl^l^JrL^^ 
:«  ^f^^r^4.\»^     Txrl  An.  «At  /^f    penment,  and  with  such  a  marked  inter- 


during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  it 
would  be  altogether  preposterous  to  as- 
sume that  the  experiment  had  been  tested, 
that  it  was  exhausted,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
considered,  and  forthwitii  entered  iipoiu. 
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Neither  eould  he  think  they  were  in  a 
situation  to  pronoanoe  what  were  the 
permanent  fruits  of  the  great  experiment 
they  had  agreed  to  make.    It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  at  what  cost  com  eould 
be  permanently  grown  in  this  country,  or 
whether  the  same  amount  of  foreign  im- 
portations would  always  preraiL     His 
own  feeling  was  not  one  of  despondency 
or  despair  on  the  subject.    He  had  no 
right,  on  these  points,  to  palm  his  own 
opinion  on  their  lordships.    All  he  con- 
tended was,  that  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  determine  the  questions  he  had 
indicated.     He  could  not  honestly  stop 
there,  howcTer ;   he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  these  ambiguous  and  hypo- 
thetical limits  :  he  was  bound  to  tell  their 
lordships  that,  even  if  he  were  convinced 
that  the  average  price  of  com  could  never 
ascend  higher,  still  he  was  not  prepared 
to  reverse  the  policy  they  had  entered 


upon." 

Finally,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  said : — 

**  Adverting  to  the  subject  of  the 
amendment,  regret  must  be  felt  when 
distress  affected  any  large  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  When  the  noble 
lord  (Stanley)  went  on  to  say  he  was 
convinced  the  distress,  which  to  a  certain 
degree  affected  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  was  shared  by  the  agricultural 
community  at  large,  including  the  labour- 
ers, he  met  the  noble  lord  distinctly  with 
the  assertion  that,  throughout  England, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  gene- 
rally better." 

Lord  Lansdowne  then  went  on  to 
state  facts  regarding  the  importation 
of  foreign  com ;  from  which,  we  pre- 
sume, he  wished  bis  hearers  to  infer 
that  such  importation  was  on  the 
irane. 

**  With  respect  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  it  had  diminished  almost  to 
nothing  at  present.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  last  year,  ending  January  6th, 
the  importation  was  reduced  considerably 
below  the  importation  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  previous  year.  He  had 
a  return  of  the  importation  for  the  first 
four  weeks  of  January.  In  the  first  four 
weeks  of  last  year,  the  importation  of  all 
sorts  was  1,118,653  ;  for  the  last  four 
weeks  of  this  year,  ending  January  28th, 
only  836,895  quarters  had  been  im- 
ported." 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  above 
statistics  would  have  been  a  note  of 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  during 
ibe  periods  referred  to,  especially  at 


the  Baltic  ports.  In  conclusion,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whilst  mcuntaining  the 
impossibility  of  any  recurrence  to  the 
protective  system,  remarked : — 

**  He  considered  the  experiment  as 
finally  made  ;  but,  if  he  were  to  see  a 
quantity  of  acres  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  number  of  labourers  without 
employment,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  he 
hoped  others  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
same.  He  was  not  now,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  their  past  policy,  and 
to  uphold  what  he  believed  to  be  a  delu- 
sion, or  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  ill 
feeling  and  acrimony  which  had  distin- 
guished the  discussion  of  the  question  out 
of  doors," 

These  extracts,  from  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  deserve  to  be  recorded 
for  the  sake  of  fature  reference. 
Every  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
Ministerial  side  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  agricultural  dis- 
tress, if  it  existed,  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  not  permanent,  in  its 
character— and,  such  being  the  case, 
that  there  was  no  room,  or,  at  all 
events,  no  occasion  for  a  remedy. 

Turning  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  find  a  bolder  tone 
assumed.  In  their  selection  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of 
moving  the  address  to  her  Majesty, 
Ministers  gave  a  very  strong  indica- 
tion of  their  deliberate  views.  Amongst 
those  who  annually  renewed  the  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
one  who,  wiUi  more  candour  or  more 
discrimination  than  the  rest,  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  that  the  result 
of  su(^  a  measure  must  be  the  "  anni- 
hilation ''  of  the  small  farmers.  That 
gentleman,  Mr  Villiers,  was  selected 
as  the  fittest  person  to  reciprocate  to 
the  royal  message.  We  are  far  from 
reflecting  upon  the  taste  and  feeling 
which  suggested  such  a  choice— in- 
deed, we  are  not  sure  whether  a 
better  one  could  have  been  made ;  for, 
if  the  agriculturists  are  to  understand 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
can  our  recent  policy  be  changed,  that 
assurance  could  hardly  be  conveyed 
more  authoritatively  than  from  the 
lips  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Wolverhampton ;  and  accordingly  Mr 
Yilliers  does  not  mince  the  matter^ 
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He  speaks  oat  loud  and  bold,  and  tells 
the  farmers  that  no  amount  of  distress 
will  maJce  him  withdraw  one  indi 
from  his  original  position. 

'^  He  did  not  deny  that  distress  existed 
among  the  ocoapiers  of  the  land,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  it ;  bnt  they  were  not 
precluded  from  retiring  from  that  pursuit 
with  which  they  were  not  satisfied.  He 
thought  it  was  some  consulation  to  know 
that  land  now  fetched  as  high  a  yalue  in 
the  market  as  it  erer  had  brought  in  the 
history  of  this  country  ;  that  there  nerer 
was  a  farm  vacant  but  there  were  nume* 
rous  candidates  for  the  tenancy  ;  and  that 
the  agricultural  labourers,  instead  of 
being  worse  ofl^  were  much  better  off 
than  usual.  If  *  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst/  and  the  landed  proprietor  and  the 
occupier  diould  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
the  same  business-like  way  in  conducting 
their  pursuits  as  persons  in  other  businesses 
in  this  country,  they  would  have  this 
consolation,  that  there  was  no  advantage 
possessed  over  them  by  other  countries  in 
the  raising  agricultural  produce.  The 
only  thing  that  he  (Mr  VilUers)  could 
disooYcr,  distinguiriiing  the  agriculturist 
here  from  those  of  other  countries — and 
that  was  one  which  he  had  under  his  own 
control — ^was  the  price  of  land.  It  cer- 
tainly was  higher  here  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. But  in  many  respects  his  advan- 
tages were  great ;  and  the  inferiority, 
where  it  existed,  could  be  counteracted." 

Statements  of  this  kind  cany  with 
them  an  antidote  as  well  as  a  bane. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  find  the  foremost 
champion  of  the  League,  and  the 
mover  of  the  address,  thus  openly 
jetting  at  defiance  physical  fact,  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  results  of  practical 
experience.  He  tells  the  British 
agricoltiirist  that  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect, except  in  the  price  of  land,  on 
an  eqnalitj  with  the  foreign  producer. 
So,  then,  his  climate  is  as  constant, 
his  soil  is  as  rich,  the  labour  he  employs 
is  as  cheap,  his  direct  burdens  are  as 
low,  his  luxuries  are  as  moderately 
taxed !  He  is  exposed  to  no  restric- 
tions; there  is  no  midt-tax;  he  may 
have  bis  bricks  at  prime  cost ;  he  may 
mw  his  own  tobacco;  he  may  distU 
his  own  spirits;  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  income-tax,  irrespective  of  his 
drawing  one  shilling  of  profit  from  his 
farm  I  So  says  Mr  YiUiers :  and,  if  this 
be  true,  not  one  of  us  has  a  right  to 
complain.  But  is  it  true?  We  shall 
not  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  readers 
by  entering  on  a  deliberate  refutation. 


Let  us  next  bear  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer : — 

''He  admitted  that  in  some  respects^ 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  countnr,  the 
agriculioral  interest  had  suffered ;  but  it 
was  all  a  question  of  degree.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  degree  was  consider- 
able, but  he  did  not  think  it  existed  to 
anything  approaching  the  extent  that  had 
been  represented  ;  and  he  denied,  there- 
fore, that  they  ought  to  retrace  the  steps 
of  their  policy ;  for,  though  distress  existed, 
he  relied  on  the  industry  and  the  energy 
of  the  British  temer." 

Then  come  general  opinions,  al- 
most amounting  to  assertions,  that 
the  present  low  price  of  com  cannot 
be  permanent;  and  these  opinions 
are  fortified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
importations  in  January  1849  with 
those  in  January  1850,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  any  difierence  between  the 
seasons  I  ^  Charies  Wood  next  put 
forth  an  authority,  to  which  we  crave 
attention : — 

'*  The  Mafic-Lane  Exprm  stated  that 
the  price  of  com  in  the  Baltic  was  80 
high  that  it  would  not  pay  to  send  it  to 
this  country ;  and  the  only  country  from 
which  com  was  at  present  sent  to  us  was 
France,  which,  in  ordinary  years,  was  not 
an  exporting  country.  There  wasgoodrei^ 
son  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  permar 
nent  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  would 
not  range  so  low  as  at  the  present  time. 
Prices  were  not  at  present  remunerative 
to  the  importer,  and  importation  bad 
received  a  most  signal  check.  The  far- 
mer need  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that 
ruin  from  the  operation  of  free  trade 
which  he  at  present  anticipated  from 
prices  under  40s.  a  quarter.  What  the 
friture  price  of  com  in  this  country  would 
be,  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  (the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  attempt  to 
state,  after  the  mistakes  that  the  most 
practical  and  wisest  men  had  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  the  importation  of  com. 
But  it  was  worth  observing,  that  at  pre- 
sent no  importation  could  take  place  from 
those  countries  from  which  importation 
had  been  most  feared,  add  that  the  great- 
est quantities  of  com  recently  received 
had  come  from  those  countries  from  which 
no  one  had  anticipated  any  importation 
whatever.  An  honourable  member  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  448.  a  quarter 
was  the  average  price  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  for  wheat.  Now,  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  agriculturist  would  be 
ruined  by  such  a  price." 

Here  there  are  two  distinct  {uropo- 
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flitions,  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
«  word  to  say.  1st,  Sir  Charles  Wood^ 
•on  the  authority  of  the  Mcwk^Lane 
Express^  an  authority  which  he  after- 
wards admits  will  not  be  disputed, 
aays  that  the  importations  are  checked, 
and  will  be  checked,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  com  in  the  Baltic,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  will  rise.  2d,  He  thinks 
that  the  home  agriculturist  can  carry 
on  production  with  wheat  at  44s.  per 
quarter. 

Well,  then,  let  us  see  what  has  since 
been  told  us  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mark-Lane  Expnsi,  so  lately  as  11th 
February : — 

"  The  Tidae  of  wheat  haring  receded, 
without  a  check,  from  week  to  week  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  has  fallen 
to  a  point  at  which  growers  are  rery  un- 
willing to  sell ;  and  within  the  last  eight 
^ays  the  delireries  hare  fallen  off  more 
or  less,  which  circumstance,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  short  supplies  during  the  time 
fumers  shall  be  engaged  preparing  the 
land  Ibr  the  reception  of  the  spring  crops, 
appear  to  haye  led  to  the  belief  that 
•quotations  will  not  for  the  present  under- 
go any  farther  reduction*  That  a  tempo- 
rary rally  may  take  place  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sanguine 
on  the  subject,  and  regard  any  improye- 
ment  of  moment  as  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, we  maintain  that  prices  of  wheat 
-are  at  present  higher  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  is  warranted  by  the  result 
of  the  last  harrest.  With  average  crops, 
«ach  as  those  secured  in  1849  in  most  of 
the  laige  grain-growing  countries  of 
Europe,  a  yery  considerable  surplus  must 
haye  been  produced  for  export ;  and  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  France, 
Holland,  or  Belgium  requiring  supplies 
from  tiie  Baltic,  and  as  our  markets  hold 
out  little  encouragement  for  calculating 
<m  higher  prices,  the  yalue  of  the  article 
must,  we  think,  ineyitably  come  down  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  Any  ar- 
gument founded  on  what  has  occurred  in 
bygone  times  is  no  longer  applicable,  the 
Alteration  in  our  com  laws  placing  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  new  position.  For 
the  past  to  be  seryiceable  in  affording 
materials  to  form  a  jadgment  of  the  pro- 
bable future,  it  is  necessary  to  haye  a 
parallel  instance ;  and  all  calculations 
founded  on  what  prices  haye  been  in 
years  when  a  different  order  of  things 
ozisted,  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
instruct.  It  is  not  probable  that  prices 
will  fall  to  so  low  a  point  as  they  haye 
done  on  former  occasions,  when  England 


has  required  eomparatxyely  small  sup- 
plies, the  reraoyal  of  our  import  duties 
and  the  repeal  of  the  NaWgation  Iaws 
being  greatly  in  fayour  of  the  foreign 
grower  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  easily  foreseen  that  with  wheat  at  85s« 
per  quarter  in  many  of  our  home  markets^ 
British  merchants  will  not  purchase 
abroad  on  such  terms  as  haye  been 
hitherto  asked  for  spring  deliyery.  Specu- 
lation may  for  a  time  support  prices  at 
DantQC,  Rostock,  &c.,  but  the  yalue  must 
ultimately  be  regulated  by  prices  here; 
and  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  sup- 
plies  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  we  are 
likely  to  want  will  reach  us  from  tha 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  &c.,  later  in  the  year." 

Nowhere  can  be  discerned  any  symp- 
tom which  might  jnstif)r  us  in  believ- 
ing that  prices  are  likely,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  take  an  upward 
tendency.  The  importations  of  last 
year  principally  consisted  of  the  yield 
of  an  inferior  Continental  crop— that 
of  1848.  The  large  crop  of  1849  is 
preparing  for  us ;  and  how  is  it  poa- 
sible  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  kept 
back  unless  an  augmented  price  is 
given  for  it  ?  Even  the  froaen  state 
of  the  Baltic  porta  has  had  no  eSoU 
in  raising  prices  at  home.  On  tiie 
contrary,  they  are  still  dedininff.  The 
average  of  wheat  in  the  Hadamgtoii 
market  of  8th  February,  was  d4s.  Id, 
The  Berks  correspondent  of  BelTB 
Weekly  Messenger  writes  thus  on  the 
4th: — ^^The  com  markets  are  gn^ 
dually  getting  lower,  and,  taking  all 
the  sorts  of  grain  together,  they  are 
now  lower  than  they  have  been  since 
the  memorable  year  1822 ;  and  there 
is,  we  are  sure,  less  money  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  occupiers 
of  the  soil  seem  to  be  the  first  class 
doomed  to  be  ruined ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  farmers  will  not 
be  the  only  class." 

But  it  is  of  little  use  for  us  at  present 
to  discuss  apoint  which  the  experience 
of  a  few  months  must  necessarily 
solve.  Sir  Charles  Wood's  statement, 
if  intended  to  influence  the  division, 
has  already  served  its  purpose.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  tne  prospects  of 
importation  are  concerned,  we  need 
not  speculate  farther. 

Bat  when  Sir  Charles  assumes  a 
price  of  44s.  as  remunerative  for  the 
grower  of  wheat,  he  takes  his  position 
on  other  ground.    We  shall  not  reite- 
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rate  our  own  opinions  on  this  subject, 
or  those  of  any  writer  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  fayonrable  to  protec- 
tion. The  evidence  of  adversaries 
may  be  more  yalnable ;  and  the  first 
whom  we  shall  cite  is  Sir  Robert  Feel. 
In  1842,  the  late  Premier  indicated 
his  opinion  that  the  remuDerative 
price  ranged  from  54s.  to  58s.,  and 
he  never  wished  to  see  it  lower  than 
the  former  sum.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
however,  courageously  fixes  his  esti- 
mate 10s.  beneath  that  of  Sir  Robeii; 
Feel ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  the  fall 
should  still  continue,  we  shall  find 
him  averring  hereafter  that  843.  per 
quarter  is  a  price  amply  remunerative 
to  the  British  grower. 

Oar  next  witness  is  a  gentleman 
whose  testimony  must  be  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  political  economists.  We 
quote  from  a  work  originally  published 
in  1839,  entitled.  Influences  of  the 
Com  Lawsy  by  Jambs  Wilson,  Esq. 
now  M.F.  for  Westbury,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  which  we  set  so  much 
store,  that  we  propose,  in  an  early 
number  of  Maga,  to  subject  it  to  a 
deliberate  review,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  singularly  felicitous 
realisation  of  the  leading  prophecies 
therein  contained^  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  deal- 
ing. At  present  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  one  point. 

^  This  may  therefore  be  called  the  rate 
which  is  fixed  by  our  own  internal  com- 
petition and  resonrces ;  528. 2d.  per  quar- 
ter may  be  called  the  prime  cost  of  wheat 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  sum,  reduced  by 
the  charges  enumerated,  may  be  called 
the  remunerating  price  to  the  landed 
interest  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  remunerated." — ^p.  53. 

Again: — 

"  As  we  shall  afterwards  show,  we  take 
52s.  2d.  to  be  the  proper  price  for  wheat, 
at  which  an  exactly  sufficient  amount 
of  production  would  be  kept  up,  it  haying 
been  the  ayerage  price  for  the  last  seyen 
years ;  we  therefore  take  it  as  the  stand- 
ard price  at  which  wheat  can  be  sold  to 
the  consumer.  It  must  be  clear  that 
whateyer  ayerage  annual  price  the  farmer 
receiyes  in  any  year  aboye  that  price,  he 
obtains  so  much  profit  beyond  the  ayerage 
rate ;  and  that  vhatev<r  average  annval 
price  he  reeeivet  in  any  year  leu  than  that 
Mandard  price,  he  makee  to  much  dittinct 
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Inu;  and  therefore  the  differenoe  between 
the  profit  deriyed  from  the  higher  prices 
and  the  loss  from  the  lower  prices  must 
diow  the  balance  in  favour  or  against  the 
home  grower." — ^p.  41. 

Mr  Wilson's  argument  we  leave  for 
the  present  untouched;  we  merely 
found  upon  his  statement  that  52s.  2d. 
is  the  proper  standard  price  for  British 
wheat,  and  that  any  lower  rate  of 
price  must  entail  a  loss  on  the  grower. 
So  far,  therefore,  his  views  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  those  of  the* 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  addressed 
the  House  last,  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  was  not  very  distinct  in  his  ad- 
mission as  to  the  existence  of  distress. 
If  thera  was  any,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  caused  by  com  specu- 
lation, and  he  rang  the  changes  on 
the  old  topic  of  periods  of  transition 
and  depression.  The  division  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  debate^ 
for  it  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  on  the  address,  proposed 
in  the  following  terms,  "  But  humbly 
to  represent  to  her  Majesty  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Eangdom, 
and  especially  in  Ireland,  the  various 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
are  labouring  under  severe  distress, 
mainly  attributable,  in  our  opinion,  Uy 
recent  legislative  enactments,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
severe  pressure  of  locid  taxation." 

That  such  an  amendment  was 
called  for  on  the  part  of  those  wha 
are  opposed  to  the  free-trade  policy, 
we  think  will  be  generally  admitted. 
It  was  but  right  and  reasonable  that 
the  case  of  the  agriculturist  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  par- 
liament at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  not  with  the  view  of  forcing 
on  an  immediate  reversal  of  the 
national  policy,  but  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
the  position  in  which  the  most  [im- 
portant section  of  the  community  is 
placed.  That  acknowledgment  has 
not  been  given.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Free-traders,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  their  headlong  career^, 
already  considered  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest  as  completely  prostrated 
as  the  colonies,  with  regard  to  which 
no  notice  whatever  was  vouchsafed  iiv 
the  royal  speech.    Mr  Cobden  is  per^ 
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fectly  farioas  tbat  the  point  should  be 
again  mooted.  He  considered  pro- 
tection as  defanct,  and  the  ghost  of  it 
laid  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  now,  when 
it  starts  np  before  him,  a  living, 
thriving,  and  withal  a  formidable 
reality,  he  has  recourse  to  language 
nnmeet  for  the  mouth  of  any  respec- 
table conjuror.  Lord  John  Russell 
can  do  little  more  than  utter  a  feeble 
and  wholly  inapplicable  descant  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  station  of  an 
English  gentleman — ^forgetting  all  the 
while  that  such  a  station  implies  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  of  which 
not  the  meanest  are  the  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  labourer,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  amendment,  as  every  one 
anticipated,  was  rejected;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. It  has  elicited  opinions,  a  com- 
mentary on  which  will  be  valuable 
before  the  present  session  is  over; 
it  has  shown  the  agricultural  interest 
bow  little  they  have  to  expect  from 
the  present  Parliament;  it  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  distinct  propositions 
regarding  the  equalising  and  proper 
adjustment  of  taxation,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  brought  forward  seriatim, 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Commons.  If  these  are  rejected, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  and  if  every 
measure  of  relief  is  met  by  a  direct 
or  a  virtual  negative,  it  will  then  be 
time  for  the  defenders  of  British  inte- 
rests to  lay  their  complaint  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  to  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  present  Parliament,  in 
order  that  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  votes  for  or  against 
the  continuance  of  the  present  policy. 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that 
the  point  has  been  already  settled. 
What  is  settled?  Have  not  our 
fiscal  regulations  been  altered  year 
after  year ;  and  was  there  not  a  settle- 
ment disturbed  by  the  repeid  of  the 
Com  Laws,  at  least  as  deliberate  as 
that  which  is  now  assumed  to  be  in- 
violable ?  How  long  is  it  since  "  the 
experiment,"  to  which  we  were  en- 
treated to  give  a  fair  trial,  lost  its  ex- 
perimental character,  and  became  a 
law,  fenced  against  repeal  as  closely 
as  a  statute  of  Darius?  Is  there  a 
single  free-trade  prophet  who  can 
hold  up  his  head  and  say  that  his 


vaticinations  have  been  fulfilled?  Mr 
McGregor  prophesied  that  the  nation 
would  become  richer,  at  the  ratio  of 
two  millions  a-week.  Mr  Economist 
Wilson  prophesied  augmented  prices 
to  the  agriculturist,  adding  this  in- 
genuous commentary, — *^  that  there  is 
no  better  evidence  of  a  prosperous 
community  or  country,  than  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  high  average  price  of  prO" 
visions^  when  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  as  is  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try, is  relatively  better  than  in  other 
countries ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  a 
miserable  and  impoverished  country, 
than  the  existence  of  low  prices  of 
provisions,  where  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  comparatively  and  infinitely 
'  worse  than  in  other  countries  where 
prices  are  higher."  Mr  Cobden  pro- 
phesied thus  in  1843  and  1844,  not 
once  but  many  times, — "The  land- 
lords will  (with  free  trade)  have 
better  rents."  "  Give  us  a  free  trade, 
and  land  will  be  as  valuable  as  it  is 
now."  "  I  believe  that  land  would  be 
more  valuable  in  this  country  if  you 
had  at  once  an  entke  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws."  We  could  cite  similar 
testimony,  uttered  by  a  host  of  pro- 
phets as  numerous  as  those  of  Baal^ 
but  we  think  the  above  instances  may 
snflSce ;  and  it  is  on  the  faith  of  such 
vaticinations  that  we  are  peremptorily 
desired  to  consider  the  late  ruinous 
measures  as  fixed  and  unalterable! 
The  railway  and  the  free-trade  de- 
lusion reached  their  highest  point  in 
one  and  the  self-same  year.  We  have 
seen  the  quacks,  impostors,  and 
swindlers  of  the  one  system,  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public  re- 
probation already ;  the  leading  parti- 
sans of  the  other  cannot  long  hope  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  a  similar 
doom. 

It  has  been  said,  in  various  qui^r- 
ters,  that  we  have  taken  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  the  future  agricultural  pros- 
pects of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
so ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  are  borne 
out,  and  even  exceeded,  by  Mr 
Yilliers.  If  any  man  has  doubts 
as  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  let  him  peruse  carefully  the 
following  statement  of  the  mover  of 
the  address  :-* 

"<  He  (Mr  Yilliers)  had  made  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  saying  effected  by  the  people 
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iff  tliifl  oonntry,  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
present  redaced  price  of  food.  He  fonnd 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1847 
was  69s.  5d.;  on  the  29th  of  Decemher 
1849,  it  was  39s.  4d. ;  the  average  priee 
of  barley  in  1847  was  438.,  and,  in  1849, 
125s. ;  of  oats,  in  1847, 28s.,  and  in  1849, 
158.;  and  there  had  been  a  corresponding 
redaction  in  beans  and  peas.  The  nsnid 
calcnlation  was,  that  our  population  of 
dO,000|000  consumed  one  quarter  of  com 
to  each  person  annuidly;  but,  taking  a 
low  estimate  of  consumption,  and  calculat- 
ing that  the  population  annually  consumed 
20,000,000  quarters  of  each  of  these  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  he  fonnd  that  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  the  difference  of  prices 
between  1847  and  1849,  amounted  to 
^61,000,000.  He  had  also  estimated,  on 
the  same  moderate  scale,  the  saving 
effected  by  the  difference  in  the  prices  of 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles,  in  1647  and  1849,  and  he  /ound 
that  it  amounted  to  £30,000,000  more  ; 
«o  that  there  had  been  a  total  saving  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  people  upon  food 
of  £91,000,000  between  1847  and  1849. 
^is  was  the  result  of  f^e  trade  tn  the 
^eryfint  year  ofiu  operaiton.  And  when 
80  large  an  amount  was  saved  for  expen- 
diture on  other  articles  than  food,  he 
thought  it  was  no  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
had  improved,  and  that  the  oountiy  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.'' 

We  shall  not  inyestigate  the  accu- 
racy of  thlB  calcnlation,  nor  shall  we 
discuss  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions. It  is  enough  for  us  that  Mr 
Villiers  holds  it  to  be  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that,  in  one  year,  ^^  the 
very  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
free  trade,"  agricultural  produce  has 
been  depreciated  to  the  amount  of 
£91,000,000.  This  is  worth  a  littie 
•consideration.  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright, 
&  Ck>.,  have  tidcen  much  pains  of 
late  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  that 
the  present  struggle  is  *^  a  mere  land- 
lord's question  ;*'  that  the  tenantry 
have  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  it ; 
and  that  their  sole  object  ought  to  be 
a  speedy  lowering  of  the  rents.  Our 
statistics,  published  in  the  Magazine, 
although  certified  by  a  large  body  of 
the  leading  agriculturists  in  nearly 
•every  district  of  Scotland,  have 
been  designated  as  ^^  cooked,"  by 
Cockneys  who  never  saw  a  blade  of 
wheat  grow  except    on   a   Sunday 
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excursion  to  Thames  Ditton,  and  by 
pseudo-political  economists,  who,  when 
detected  in  deliberate  falsification, 
have  not  even  the  grace  to  tender  a 
lame  apology.  The  gravity  of  an  in- 
sult depends  upon  de  respectability 
of  those  who  utter  it  Foul  language 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cabman  does 
not  excite  any  rancorous  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  man  who  is  favoured 
with  the  abuse  of  Jehu ;  and,  there* 
fore,  our  correspondents,  in  number 
more  than  thirty — gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  character 
in  Scotland — need  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  imputations  emanating  from 
the  quarters  which  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  notice.  But,  since  our 
opponents  afifect  to  disbelieve  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  views  and  calculations,  let 
them  deal  with  those  of  Mr  YOlienk 
He  puts  down  the  amount  of  saving 
in  food  at  £91,000,000,  for  a  single 
year.  The  net  rental  of  Great  Britain 
and  Inland  is  £58,753,615  :*  and  it 
therefore  follows,  that  tn^poring  no 
rent  wkatever  to  have  been  paid^  the 
tenantry  must  have  suffered  loss 
or  diminution  of  profits  to  the 
extent  of  £22,246,385!  These  are 
the  free-trade  calculations — not  ours. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Times  did 
not  lose  a  day  in  casting  discredit 
upon  a  statement  which,  though 
cheered  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
house,  was,  in  reality,  a  more  daoma* 
tory  exposition  of  free  trade  than  the 
most  ingenious  Protectionist  could 
have  devised.  For  our  part,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  say  whether  Mr  Vil- 
liers was  light  or  wrong.  A  calcula- 
tion, of  thu  extended  nature,  might 
tax  the  powers  of  the  aUest  actuary ; 
but,  if  it  be  correct,  surdy  we  stand 
acquitted  of  all  exaggeration  ;  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  no 
one  can  henceforth  venture  to  asisert 
that  this  is  a  mere  ^^  landlord's  ques- 
tion ;"  since,  if  ail  rent  were  aban- 
doned, the  loss  to  the  tenantry,  in  a 
single  year,  would  be  twenty-two  and 
a  quarter  millions ! 

But  let  us  pass  in  the  meantime 
from  the  agricultural  case,  and  see 
what  real  ground  exists  for  the  self- 
gratulations  of  ministers  on  the  gene- 
ral prosperous  state  of  the  country  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session. 
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We  qnote  the  paragraph  from  the 
foyal  speech  : — "  Her  Majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  congratulating  yon 
on  the  improved  condition  of  commerce 
and  mannfactnres."  We  shall  consider 
the  two  interests  separately. 

First,  as  to  commerce,  and  its  main 
1)ranch,  the  shipping  and  ship- 
building interest.  The  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  having  been 
effected  in  the  oonrse  of  last  year,  it 
might  be  prematore  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  on  the  working  of  the  new 
system.  Most  certainly  we  have  not 
done  so ;  and  we  think  it  would  have 
been  only  decent  had  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  exercised  a  similar  discre- 
tion. Bnt  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
of  prosperity,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and 
facts,  (when  they  are  facts,)  however 
slight,  are  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  such  an  occasion  as  thi&  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  the  ship- 
ping interest  never  was  in  a  state  of 
greater  activity  and  prosperity  than 
now.    Mr  Yilliers  opened  thus : — 

**  It  was  rather  early,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
press any  opiniens  of  what  would  be  the 
general  results  of  tiiat  great  ohango;  but 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
antioipations  of  its  advooates  would  be 
infinitely  more  than  realised,  and  that  all 
the  fearful  predictions  of  its  opponents 
would  be  falsified.  The  kUerut  moat 
cfttUd  by  tk«$e  ehangu  had  90i  been  for 
^ome  yean  in  $»eh  a  ttaie  ofaetitUy  a$  U 
preiented  mi  tki§  moment.  In  the  Thames 
and  Tyne,  in  the  Wear  and  Clyde,  the 
business  of  the  shipbuilder  or  shipowner 
exhibited  a  more  oheering  aspect.  From 
4U  our  dockyards  ike  reporig  fpere  eaually 
satitfactory ;  and  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  most  prominent  in  foretel- 
ling ruin  and  destruction  from  the  change, 
admitted  the  advantages  they  wen  deriv- 
ing from  it'' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
entirely  acquiesced  in  this  statement : 

"  At  the  present  moment  no  one  could 
find  fault  with  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  great  shipbuilding  ports  of  this  com- 
mercial country.  He  might  mention  one 
port,  which,  above  all  others,  should  be 
regarded  as  indicating  the  condition  of 
the  shipbuilding  interest  throughout  the 
seaports  of  England,  namely,  Sunderland; 
but  he  might  fdso  mention  Liverpool  and 
the  Scotch  ports,  where  the  shipbuilding 


in  the  year  1849  went  on  with  more  rapi- 
dity than  in  any  former  period;  and  not 
only  was  the  quantity  of  daipping  built 
at  these  places  greater  than  in  any  former 
vear,  but  a  better  class  of  vessels  was 
built,  vessels  calculated  and  fitted  for  tha 
long  voyage." 

Mr  Labouchere,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  even  stronger  in 
his  averments : 

**  He  confidently  appealed  to  every 
member  of  that  hoiMe  who  had  eonsidered 
the  sabjeet^  and,  above  all,  to  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  great  shipping  ports  of 
this  country,  whether  it  was  true  to  say 
that  the  industry  of  the  dockyards  had 
been  paralysed  by  the  measure  of  last 
sessioa.  On  the  contrary — and  this  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  naturally  felt  tha 
greatest  interest, and  which  he  had  looked 
hito  with  the  utmost  care — ^he  had  never 
Buuie  an  assertion  in  that  house  with 
greater  confidence,  attd  he  ekaUenged  oo%- 
tradiction  on  tke  part  of  any  mercantiU 
man  or  gentleman  interested  vnekipping^ 
than  when  he  stated  his  belief  that  tha 
industry  of  shipbuilding,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  mercantile  public  in  ship- 
owning,  that  the  whole  business  of  tha 
country  connected  with  shipbuilding  and 
shipowning,  were  in  a  state  most  satisfac- 
tory and  most  encouraging  to  those  who 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  paralysing 
that  important  branch  of  industry  by  the 
measures  of  last  session.  He  believed  the 
fact  to  be  that  there  were  at  least  as 
many  ships  building  at  this  moment  as  at 
any  period  within  £e  last  twenty  yean  in 
this  country." 

In  the  face  of  such  nnqnalified  aver- 
ments and  challenges,  on  a  point  ne« 
cessarily  statistical,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who,  from  his  official  position,  was  the 
man  of  all  others  most  likely  to  be 
furnished  with  fall  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, it  would  have  been  rash  in  any 
individual  member  to  have  hazarded 
a  fiat  contradiction.  But  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance  as  this  is  sure 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  that  excellent  paper, 
the  Shipping  and  MercantiU  Gazette^ 
for  an  elaborate  and  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  whole  case  so  ostentatiously 
paraded  by  Government,  Our  con- 
temporary, we  are  sure,  will  not  quar- 
rel with  us  if  we  transfer  into  our 
columns  a  good  deal  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation obtained  by  so  much  industry 
and  perseverance,  for  which  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  commmuty  are  justly  doe. 
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**  We  are  prepared,"  Bays  the  editor  of 
the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Oazettey  in 
hiB  leading  article  of  the  3l8t  Jannarji 
**  to  proye  that  the  depression  in  oar  ship- 
ping—in building  as  weU  as  in  freights — 
has  not  been  so  great  for  years  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time ;  in  short,  that  it  is  depree* 
f  ion,  and  not  improyement,  which  is  uni- 
versal, with  scarcely '  the  exception  of  a 
few  ports.' 

"  With  regard  to  shipbuilding,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  shipbuild- 
ers cannot  stop  their  business  all  at  once; 
they  haye  yards  on  lease — materials  on 
hand  —  and  apprentices  to  maintain  ; 
therefore  they  must  be  doing  a  little  at 
almost  any  risk. 

**  With  a  yiew  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  we  haye  pro- 
cured authenticated  returns  from  accre- 
dited correspondents  at  aU  the  ports, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers;  merely  premising  that,  as  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  diminishes  in 
profit,  it  driyes  ships  into  the  coasting 
trade,  which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  suffer- 
ing seyerely  from  the  depreciating  effects." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
turns, inserted  alphabetically : — 

^  Aberdeen,  Fth,  2, 1850. 

*'  It  is  yain  to  try  to  conceal  the  yery 
depressed  state  of  the  shipping  interest 
at  this  port  at  present,  eyerything  around 
OS  haying  a  dreary  and  most  discourag- 
ing aspect.  Our  docks  are  full  of  yessels 
of  eyery  class  and  size^  and  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Freights  offering  (and  they 
are  yery  few  indeed)  are  not,  by  any 
means,  at  remuneratiye  rates:  30s.  to  SSs. 
per  load  timber  from  Quebec,  or  67s.  6d. 
per  ton  guano  from  Peru,  will  neyer  pay 
the  shipowner,  while  he  pays  the  present 
rate  of  wages,  and  giyes  the  usual  rations 
to  his  seamen.  If  freights  are  to  be  kept 
down  by  foreign  competition,  the  British 
sailor  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  foreigner;  but  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  hope,  will  stilly  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  averted. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  justly  high  cha- 
racter our  shipbuilders  here  have  attained 
in  the  construction  of  their  ships,  and  the 
great  perfection  they  have  come  to  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  with  the  dipper- 
bow,  and  which  are  now  making  such 
unparalleled  rapid  voyages,  we  believe 
they  have  >few,  if  any,  orders  on  hand; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  haye  been 
building  on  speculation,  and  have  at  tiiis 
moment  a  few  vessels  on  the  stocks  for 
Bale,  superb  specimens  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  no  immediate  prospect  of  pur- 
chasers. One  of  our  local  papers  was 
holding  out  to  ns  the  other  day  that  we 


need  not  fear  foreign  competition,  hayinip 
vesBcls  of  such  great  sailing  and  carryinj^ 
qualities.  This  would  be  all  very  well^ 
if  guaranteed  to  this  country  alone;  but 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  foreigners  will' 
get  improved  vessels  as  well  as  we,  and,, 
most  probably,  get  our  carpenters  to  go 
from  this  country  to  build  them. 

*  The  number  of  seamen  at  this  port  is 
about  2330,  of  which  at  present  there  are 
about  280  unemployed.  Vessels  laid  up, 
45 — a  greater  number  than  was  ever 
known  in  any  preyious  year." 

"  Boston,  Jan,  26, 1850. 
*'  Our  harbour-master  here,  who  has 
been  upwards  of  forty  years  master  of 
vessels  out  of  this  port,  states  that  he 
never  knew  the  shipping  interest  at 
so  low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present  time; 
and  he  firmly  belieyes  the  future  prospecta 
are  very  discouraging.  The  majority  of 
our  vessels  are  now  worked  by  the  mas* 
ters  at  thirde,  and  many  of  them  have  lost 
money  during  the  past  year — that  is,  haye 
not  made  the  former  wages  of  £5  per 
month;  in  fact,  many  of  them  hare  not 
made  mate's  wages  —  vis.,  £S,  58.  per 
month,  who  have  not  reduced  their  pay 
more  than  5b.  per  month,  and  ordinary 
seamen  at  the  same  rate." 

^Caernarvon,  Jan.  29, 1850. 
"  Ours  is  nearly  altogether  a  coasting 
trade,  engaged  principally  in  the  export 
of  slates,  which  averages  about  91,000 
tons  per  annum.  During  the  year  1849 
the  export  declined  to  79,000  tons,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  prospects  of  its  re- 
viyal.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  is  in  a  moil  deprtteed  condition; 
freights  are  very  diiBcult  to  be  had ;  and 
when  they  are  offered,  the  rate  is  ruinously 
low — say  98.  per  ton  to  London,  48.  and 
5s.  to  Liverpool,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Masters  of  our  coasters  are  remunerated 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  vessels  they  com- 
mand; and  so  small  have  been  their  earn- 
ings of  late,  that  some  are  giving  up  ike 
eommandi  and  shipping  as  able  eeamen^ 
inasmuch  as  they  earn  better  wages  in 
the  latter  capacity !  Shipbuilding  is 
almost  at  an  end  here ;  no  one  wiU  invest 
capital  in  coasting  vessels  now,  so  de- 
pressed are  freights,  and  so  clouded  is 
the  future." 

''Cork,  Jan.  29, 1850. 
'^  1  subjoin  a  statement  of  freights,  ko^ 
at  this  port : — 


Freights,       Quebec, 


.  1847  iOk 
.  1848  82s. 
.    1848        aoi. 


W.  C.  So.  America  1848  £4  6  0 
beginning  of  1849  3  17  8 
•Ddof  .      .    1848     3    7  8- 
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^  The  olIieT  freights  are  in  the  Bame 
proportion. 

**  The  wages  of  shipmasters  hare  been 
rednoed  one-third,  A  few  years  back  we 
generally  had  six  or  eight  Teasels  on  the 
stocks  at  this  port,  at  present  only  one, 
and  that  is  an  iron  sorew-steamer,  bnild- 
iDg  for  the '  Cork  Steam-ship  Company. 
The  great  majority  of  the  yessels  now 
belonging  to  tUs  port  are  colonial  built. 

**  Shipmasters  haye  been  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  reduced  wages  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  families.  Seyeral  of  them  who  were 
fortunate  in  baring  a  little  money  saTod, 
haye  commenced  taUoring,  rope-making, 
acting  as  coasting  pilots,  &c.  &c." 

''Dbooheda,  Fe&.  1, 1850. 

'^  There  are  no  ships  building  here,  al- 
though we  haye  a  good  dockyard;  nor  are 
there  any  repuring,  although  we  haye  an 
excellent  patent  slip :  there  are  four  or 
five  ships  laying  np,  which  the  owners 
will  not  repair.  They  would  willingly 
sell,  but  no  person  can  be  got  to  purchase: 
in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giying  employment  to  the  masters  and 
€rews,  I  do  think  that  our  yessels  would 
be  laid  up,  for  they  are  not  earning  one 
shilling  for  their  owners.  It  is  also  my 
firm  belief  that,  in  seyen  years,  one-haJF 
of  our  ships  will  drop  away,  and  what 
was  once  a  nursery  for  our  nayy,  will  not 
be  so,  for  in  a  little  time  the  coasting 
trade  will  almost  cease  to  exist,  as  we 
hare  to  contend  with  railways,  steam- 
boats, and  foreigners  driyen  into  our  trade 
by  the  late  change  in  the  law. 

"  As  regards  our  sailors,  they  are  to  be 
seen  eyery  day  walking  about  our  quays, 
anxious  to  procure  employment,  but,  from 
the  complete  annihilation  of  our  trade, 
ihey  are  unable  to  procure  any;  conse- 
quently they  and  their  families  are  in  a 
most  wretched  condition." 

^  LxyBRPOOL,  Jan.  29, 1850. 
''The  shipping  trade  is  exceedingly 
depressed  here,  and  freights  are  wholly 
unremnneratiye.  A  Manchester  house 
has  just  chartered  an  American  ship  from 
Calcutta,  at  £2, 15s.  6d. 

**  FflElOHTB  ARE  AT  LEAST  15  PER  CENT 
LOWER,  ON  THE  AySRAOR,  THAN  THEY  WERE 
LAST  YEAR.^ 


)> 


'' Marypobt, /a».  29, 1860. 
'' Cumberland  has  long  been  fiuned  for 
its  celebrity  in  shipbuilding,  its  yessels 
being  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the 
aierchants  in  eyery  region  of  the  globe; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  obserye  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  the  unwise 
repeal  of  the  Nayigation  Laws,  the  seys- 

&AL  SHIPBniLDERB  AT  MaRYPORT,  WoRK- 

inqton,  and  Whitekayen  are  witbovt 


ANY  ooNTRACis— a  ciroumstanoe  strangely 
at  Yariance  with  the  account  which  lately 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Free-trade  jour- 
nals at  Manchester.  It  was  then  stated 
that  seyeral  eminent  merchants  of  that 
locality  were  desirous  of  building  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage  in  England ;  but,  owing 
to  the  seyeral  builders  being  so  fbll  of 
contracts,  they  were  necessarily  obliged 
to  go  abroad  to  build  their  yessels.  It 
would,  howeyer,  seem  that  these  gentle- 
men had  entirely  forgotten  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Cumberland,  or  else  we 
must  suppose  that  they  would  haye 
deemed  it  their  interest  to  haye  made 
contracts  there ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
found,  as  I  strongly  suspect  they  did, 
that  the  Continental  builder  could  build 
cheaper." 

•'  Plymouth,  Feb.  2, 1850, 
'*  The  shipping  interest  of  this  port  is 
in  a  yery  depressed  state,  many  yessels 
being  laid  up;  and,  consequently,  their 
crews  are  out  of  employment,  and  our 
quays  quite  deserted  by  shipping.  The 
vessels  in  actual  seryice  are  principally 
employed  in  the  coal  trade,  and  by  the 
owners  only,  at  yery  reduced  freights — 
at  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  from  Wales,  and 
from  6s.  to  68.  6d.  from  the  north;  others 
suling  out  of  other  ports  at  anything  but 
remunerating  freights.  There  are  nine 
shipwrights*  yards  in  this  port,  in  one  of 
which  only  one  yessel  is  building  for  a 
shipowner;  and  one  sold  from  another. 
Two  yessels  haye  been  for  sale  for  many 
months  past.  In  each  of  the  others, 
yessels,  yarying  from  100  to '900  tons,  are 
being  built  on  speculation,  but  progrestf 
yery  slowly.  From  a  want  of  that  enter« 
prising  spirit  eyinced  in  times  past,  there 
are  not  half  the  shipwrights  kept  in  the 
yards  now,  and  a  reduction  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  wages.  Many  masters 
and  sidlors  are  also  walking  the  quays 
unemployed;  but  we  are  told,  by  those 
who  use  the  old  adage  of  the  pinching 
shoe,  that  a  man  may  get  as  much  for 
lOd.  now  as  he  coidd  haye  got  for  double 
that  sum  some  time  since.  Where  is  the 
use  of  things  being  so  very  ekeapt  when 
the  poor  man  is  depriyed  of  the  means 
of  employment  1  Our  exports  are  yery 
trifling :  manganese  at  about  6s.  to  10s. 
to  Liyerpool  and  Scotland ;  lead  and 
copper  ores  Ss.  to  78.  per  ton  1    Our  im- 

Sorts—principally  timber  from  Quebec, 
emp,  tar,  fruit,  &c.  The  former  was 
80s.  to  32s.  per  load  last  year;  what  it 
will  be  this  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  now 
the  foreigner  goes  into  the  trade.  Six  of 
our  yessels  (Quebec  ships)  are  gone  to 
Sierra  Leone,  thereby  leaving  the  trade 
open  to  the  foreigner.  The  average 
wages  are  from  30s.  to  40s.  for  seamen  in 
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the  couUng  trade,  40b.  foreign;  £iio£S 
for  nuuiierB,  £2, 10s.  to  £S  mates,  at  per 
month,  which  are  mueh  lower." 

•*RuNooiuf,jP(fi6.  1, 1856. 
^  The  mmiber  of  Teasels  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Rnncom  is  abont  70,  of  the 
total  bnrthen  of  about  6(H)0  tons,  most  of 
ihem  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Freights  to  and  from  this  port  are  very 
scarce,  and  when  any  are  offered  they  are 
at  a  miserably  low  rate.  We  should  say 
that  freights  are,  at  the  least,  25  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  in  the  yean  1845, 
1846,  and  1847.  Nearly  all  the  ressels 
belonging  to  this  port  are  sailed  by  the 
shares — that  is,  the  master  takes  one  half 
the  freight  after  all  port  charges  are  de> 
ducted  fyom  it,  and  he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  share  seamen's  wages,  and  also  to  find 
Tictnals;  the  owner  has  the  remaining 
haJf,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses for  wear  and  tear.  But  the  present 
rates  of  flight  are  so  Tory  low  that  the 
masters  cannot  keep  out  of  debt,  let  alone 
earn  anything  fbr  themselTes,  and  the 
owner's  share  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  efficient  working  order.    The 

SHIPBUILDUro  TBADB  HEKE  18  IfC  A  MAlfKER 

DESERTED  :  there  are  only  two  Tessels  on 
the  stocks;  one  has  been  partially  finished 
for  the  last  tweWe  months,  and  the  other 
for  the  last  six  months,  ^ere  is  not  the 
slightest  inducement  for  persons  to  lay 
out  their  capital  in  shipping,  there  being 
no  certainty  of  the  smallest  return.** 

^  SimDE&LAifD,  Feb,  1, 1850. 
*  Various  statements   haiing   lately 
been  published  relatire  to  the  state  of 
shipbuilding  at  this  port,  it  is  desireable 
that  those  interested  in  knowing  how  fiur 
the  statements  alluded  to  are  correct, 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
fiMts.    It  is  true  that  at  the  olose  of  last 
year  there  were  about  92  ships  on  the 
stocks  at  this  port;    since    that  time 
seTeral  of  them  hare  been  launched  x 
many  of  them   were   larger   than  the 
ftTer^ge  of  ships  built  heie,and  about 
two-thirds  of  them  were  sold  fWmi  the 
buildersL  Be  it,howeTer,  understood  that 
of  the  two-thirds  sold,  say  60  out  of  92, 
upwards  of  30  were  purchased  by  out- 
fitters, or  ship-jobbers,  who  porchase  the 
hulls  of  ships  in  order  to  hsTO  tiie  outfit ; 
ikey  are   therefore  eUU  in  ike  maHbet. 
Many  of  tiie  shipbuilders,  and  also  out* 
fitters,  had  great  stocks  of  timber  and 
other  materials  on  hand  twelve  months 
Bgo^  preyious  to  the  ships  in  question 
being  put  on  the  stocks.    It  was  then  the 
opinion  of  the  shipbuilders  that  the  project 
to  repeal  the  Navigation  Iaws,  and  grant 
Ibreign-built  ships  British  registers,  would 
not  be  oarried,  fh>m  the  general  manifes* 


tation  of  feeling  against  that  measore 
evinced  by  practical  men  generally,  who 
best  nndeisiood  the  snbjeot.  Shipbuilders* 
stocks  were  therefore  kept  up,  and  ia 
many  instances  increased,  and  remunerat- 
ing prices  for  ships  were  maintained. 
Since  the  act  was  passed  which  repealed 
the  Navigation  Laws,  prices  have  been 
gradually  on  the  decline*  Within  th» 
last  two  years  the  average  price  for  » 
ship,  A  1  eight  years  classed,  was  firom 
£10,  lOs.  to  £11  per  ton  ;  now  the  price* 
Ibr  a  ship  of  that  charactw,  is  from  £9,. 
lOs.  to  £9  per  ton.  The  most  respectable 
shipbuilders  of  this  port  freely  deolara 
that  their  trade  appears  fast  hastening  to- 
the  destructive  state  of  agriculture;  and 
that,  if  the  present  line  of  policy  is  pur- 
sued, all  who  are  engaged  in  their  trade- 
must  be  great  sulTerers." 

Letters  to  the  same  effect  are 
given  by  the  editor  of  I%e  Shipping^ 
Qaxette^  from  correspondents  at  Aid- 
borough,  Bnde,  Dandalk,  Eansale,. 
Maldon,  Padstow,  Pwllheli,  Strang- 
ford,  Torquay,  Weatport,  and  Wood- 
bridge;  so  that  from  the  ports  all 
round  the  British  Islands,  the  cry  of 
distress,  caused  by  the  crushing  effect 
of  free  trade  upon  the  body  of  British 
industr7,is  arising.  And  this  is  what 
our  Whig  rulers  (^  unexampled  pros- 
perity! 

From  the  leading  Plymouth  journal 
of  Slst  Jan.  we  extract  the  following 
letter,  which  we  would  venture  to 
recommend  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  Mr  Labouchere.  It  contains  some 
statements  of  a  very  different  com- 

Elexion  fit>m  those  which  appear  to 
ave  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

'^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Weet  of  England 
Coneerraiive. 

^SiB, — ^My  attention  having  been  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  your  journal,  which 
states  that  the  shipwrights  in  one  of  the 
principal  firms  In  Plymouth  had  struck 
for  wages,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  the 
firm  is  mine. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  paid 
my  men  18s.  per  week  on  new  work, 
and  21s.  per  week  on  old  work;  and  they 
never  lost  any  tiiM,  but  by  their  own 
fault. 

For  some  tine  past  I  have  had  eom- 
plaints  from  many  shipowners,  that,  as 
their  returns  were  greatly  reduced  by 
flights  constantly  lowering,  we,  the 
shipbuilders,  must  redaee  our  charges,  or 
they  would  be  compelled  to  take  their 
ships  to  other  ports.    Added  to  this^ft 
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ftiend  of  mine^  Captoui  ShipMi^  for 
whom  I  built  a  ahip  two  yean  sincey  and 
with  which  he  was  so  Bueh  pleased  that 
he  wished  me  to  give  him  a  price  for 
another,  of  about  230  tons  burthen.  I 
accordinglj  di^  so ;  she  was  to  be  a 
flrst-class  Tessel,  and  entitled  to  class  A 
1  twelre  yean,  at  Lloyd's.  My  pro* 
posals  were  sent  to  a  merchant  in  I^ndon, 
whom  Captain  Shapcott  wished  should 
he  the  principal  owner.  This  gentleman 
(Mr  Brooking)  replied,  that  as  erery- 
thing  was  coming  down,  wages,  and 
materials  for  shipbuilding^  must  come 
down  also;  and  that,  unless  I  would 
•ngage  to  build  for  £10  per  ton,  and  find 
a  very  laige  number  «f  articles  more 
thsn  I  had  for  the  former  Tcssel,  he 
would  not  contract  at  alL  He  also  said, 
that  he  had  been  in  treaty  for  a  ship  to 
he  built  for  him  in  Prussia,  which  he 
found  he  could  do  for  £3  per  ton  cheaper 
than  he  could  hare  one  in  England.  I 
was  obliged  to  decline  ^"g*g»ng  to  build 
on  such  terms,  as  would  hare  occasioned 
ae  a  loss  of  somo  hundreds  of  pounds. 

On  Friday,  the  18th  January,  on  pay- 
ing my  men,  I  gave  them  a  memorandum, 
stating  these  particulars,  and  that  I 
imagined  they  must  have  been  expecting^ 
Ibr  some  time,  that  wages  would  be  re« 
dnced,  not  only  from  what  they  must 
know  themselTcs,  but  also  from  the  great 
zeduction  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
olothing.  I,  at  the  same  time,  oiBemd 
them  17s.  per  week  on  new  work,  and 
Ids.  per  week  on  <dd  woric,  telling  them 
that,  as  their  labour  was  their  own  pio« 
perty,  if  they  could  do  better,  I  should 
Jiare  no  olgeetion  whatcTcr.  They  all, 
29  in  number,  reftised  to  work;  and,  I 
beUere,  the  greater  part  of  them  hare 
not  been  employed  since,  as  I  hare  seea 
them  walking  the  streets. 

Not  pretending  to  be  a  politiciaD,  I  can 
only  gire  my  own  opinion  of  the  acts  of 
ttie  Legislature ;  and,  from  the  first,  I 
belicTed  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Navi* 
gation  Iaws  must  haTc  the  eflbot  of  de- 
priring  thousands  of  Englishmen  of  em- 
ployment 

Put  this  case  to  myselt  I  have  em- 
ployed more  than  100  persons  in  bnUding 
and  fitting  ships ;  every  other  class,  such 
as  rope-makers,  saU-makers,  block- 
makers,  boat-builders,  coopers,  painten, 
glasiers,  ehain  and  anchor  makers,  pro- 
■fision  merchants,  and  others  engaged  in 

Jutting  a  ship  to  sea,  haye  all  employ 
ere.  A  merchant  goes  abroad  and 
builds  (which  he  will  do)  at,  it  may  be,  a 
less  price,  and  see  the  consequence — tho 
fiureigner  is  employed,  and  our  artisans 
must  be  idle ;  it  is  the  natural  result. 
As  to  the  bugbear  of  Eree  tradcj  it  will 


ruin  England^  can  I  compete  with  a 
foreigner  t  He  has  his  timber,  his  labour,, 
and  materials  for  fitting  out  his  ship  in- 
finitely cheaper  than  I  have ;  he  is  not 
oppressed  by  heavy  Qovemment  and  local 
taxation ;  and  when  his  ship  comes  to^ 
England,  she  has  all  the  pririleges  of  a 
ship  of  the  first  class,  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  build  ;  and  fiirthez^  by  the  man* 
ner  in  which  Lloyd's  dass  ships,  she  will 
ftiUy  stand  A  1  with  mine. 

I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment so  to  legislate  that  their  artisans 
should  have  employment,  and  any  act 
which  deprives  them  of  it,  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  nation.  That  is  my  firm 
belief.  I  must  apologise  for  occupying 
your  columns,  but,  as  you  first  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  my  workmen,  I  thought 
it  right  to  state  the  reasons.  I  am,  sir, 
yours,  WiLlMoosj^  Shipbuilder."^ 

There  is  more  than  this.  Messrs. 
Lindsay  &  Co.  have  pnblished  a  table 
of  freights  for  the  last  four  years, 
which  exhibits  an  average  decline 
ranging  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  The  following  are  a  few  notable 
instances  :^« 


■.  d. 

Bingapore^      .    •    from  105  0  to 

GBleatta, 117  6  ... 

Hong  Kong,    •    .     ...    105  0 ... 
(iMt  quotation  from  there) 


&  d. 
SOO 
77  6 
55  0 


Bombay, 
Ceylon, 
Hsuritiiu, 
Callao,  . 
Havanndi, 


Al«xaiidria, 
Oronstadt, 
Qoeboe,      • 


95  0  ... 
...  95  0  ... 
...  84  0 ... 
...  96  0  ... 
...  85  0  ... 
...  96  0  ... 
...  12  0  ... 
M.      82  6  ... 

47  6 ... 


0 
0 
0 
0 


60 
70 
60 
63 
47  6 

42  e 

5 

19 
82 


6 
0 
0 


This  decline  of  freights  deeply  con- 
cerns the  agricnltnrist,  since  it  un- 
settles even  those  loose  and  incorrect 
calculations,  which  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Free-traders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  high  freights  must 
necessarily  act  as  a  powerftd  check  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  in  the 
event  of  the  abolition  of  the  duties. 

The  challenge  so  confidently  made 
has  been  accepted  in  another  quarter. 
At  the  great  Wiltshire  meeting  held 
at  Swindon  on  the  6th  February,  Mr 
George  Frederick  Young  spoke  as 
follows: — 

''Another  point  which  has  been  taken 
aa  a  kmd  of  cketal  de  hataUU  a  sort  of 
hobby-horse  which  the  Ministers  were  de- 
termined to  ride — I  am  somewhat  £uni- 
liarly  acquamted  with ;  I  allude  to  the 
shipping  interest.    As  they  have  brought 
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that  interest  so  prominently  before  parlia- 
ment, I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect their  statements  when  they  are  at 
fanlt.     What  were  we  told  about  the 
shipping  interest  in  the  Honse  of  Lords ! 
I  thonght  that  they  might  haye  managed 
to  get  up  returns,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion,  of  a  somewhat  specious 
character,  extending  over  a  large  surface, 
before  they  asked  the  house  to  come  to  a 
conclusion.  But  what  did  they  do  1  They 
said  that  the  shipbuilding  interest  is  in  a 
most  prosperous  state;  and  that  it  is  pros- 
perous, they  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  90  ships  building  in  the  port 
of  Sunderland  on  the  31st  of  December 
last.    It  is  the  truth  that  that  was  the 
ease  at  that  time,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth ;  and  the  whole  truth  is,  that  though 
there  were  90  ships  building  in  that  great 
shipbuilding  port,  24  of  them  only  were 
sold,  whilst  66  were  standing,  81  of  them 
being  ready  to  launch,  but  oould  not  get 
purchasers.  I  find  also,  that  out  of  25 1  ships 
which  were  buildiog  at  the  sereral  ship- 
building ports  at  that  date,  there  were  but 
66  sold,  making  nearly  200  out  of  the  250 
that  could  not  obtain  purchasers,  (hear, 
hear.)    Is  that  fair !  (cries  of  '  no,'  and 
cheers.)    Is  that  the  way  in  which  a  great 
public  question  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  1  •  Yet  these  gen- 
tlemen haye  not  thought  it  to  be  beneath 
them  to  stoop  to  such  paltry  preyarica- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  par- 
liament, (great  cheering.)      But  I  will 
giye  you  yet  another  instance,  which  is 
eyen  more  pregnant  still.    In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Labouchere  made  use  of 
these  words  in  reference -to  the  shipping 
interest  i-^*  This  was  a  subject  in  which 
he  naturally  felt  the  greatest  interest,  and 
which  he  had  looked  into  with  the  utmost 
care.    He  had  nerer  made  an  assertion 
in  that  house   with  greater  confidence, 
and  he  challenged  contradiction' — most 
unusual  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown — *  on  the  part  of  any  mercantile 
man,  or  gentleman  interested  in  shipping, 
when  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  industry 
of  shipbuilding — that  the  confidence  of 
the  mercantile  public  in  shipowning — that 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  oonneoted 
with  shipbuilding  and  shipowning,  was  in  a 
atate  the  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  did  not  belieye  that  they 
were  paralysing  that  important  branch  of 
industry  by  the  measures  of  last  session.' 
I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  part  which 
I  took  upon  reading  these  words.     I 
yiewed  the  statement  with  indignation. 
I  knew  that  it  Iwas  'not  a  fact ;  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  instant  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  paper,  I  drew  up  this  deolara* 


tion,  which  was  adyertised  in  all  the  daily 
journals  of  London  on  Monday  morning : — 
*'*We   the    undersigned    shipowners 
and  others  connected  with  the  building 
and  equipment  of  ships  in  the  port  of 
London,  haying  obserred  with  much  sur- 
prise that  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  trade  confidently  stated,  and  *  challeng- 
ed contradiction  on  the  part  of  any  gentle- 
man interested  in  shipping,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  connected  with 
shipbuilding  and  shipowning  was  in  a 
state  the  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing,' consider  it  a  duty  to  declare  our 
conyiction  that  the  statement  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  must   haye  pro- 
ceeded from  misinformation,  and  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.    We  declare  that  the 
shipping  interest  is,  on  the 'contrary,  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, no  employment  being  obtained  for 
British  ships  offering  any  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  remuneration  for  the  capital 
embarked  and  the  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred ;  that  the  accounts  from  all  the 
great  shipping  ports  of  the  world  an- 
nounce a  superabundance  of  tonnage  and 
extremely  low  rates  of  freight,  renderiog 
the  prospect  for  the  present  year  mOst 
discouraging,  and  that  the  yarious  trades 
connected  with  shipping  consequently  and 
necessarily  participate  in  the  general  de- 
pression ;  and  we  make  this  declaration 
without  any  party  or  political  motiye,  and 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  causes 
that  haye  produced  the  depression  we 
describe,  in  the  desire  alone  that  the  legis- 
lature and  the  public  should  be  truly  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  facts  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  which  appear  to  be  mis- 
understood  by  her   Mijesty's   Goyem- 
ment.' 

^  I  will  tell  you  the  result.  That  de- 
claration was  adyertised  to  lie  at  the 
London  Tayem  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
to-day;  and  upon  the  yery  first  day  it 
receiyed  the  signatures  of  sereral  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  eminent  men  connected 
with  this  branch  of  our  national  industry, 
and  ftx>m  among  whom  I  will  undertake 
to  say  I  can  pick  out  twelye  names  of 
men  who  are  owners  of  not  less  than 
100,000  tons  of  British  shipping  (cheers.) 
That  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  yentnre  to  make  such  a  statement, 
and  challenge  contradiction  from  anyone, 
is,  I  think,  most  extraordinary.  Is  it 
not  calculated  to  produce  this  effect — 
that  statements  made  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  with  whateyer  confidence, 
will  be  receiyed  with  a  little  doubt  and 
distrust,  and  that  though  they  come  eyen 
from  so  upright  and  honourable  a  man  as 
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Hr  Labonchere,  it  will  be  neeessary  to 
Bubstanttate  them  bj  something  better 
than  mere  asaertions  of  belief  1 " 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr  Labonchere 
shonld  haye  committed  himself  so  far. 
His  personal  character  is  beyond  sus- 
picion ;  and  we  do  nothing  more  than 
express  the  nniyersal  feeling  of  his 
political  opponents  when  we  say,  that 
no  one  mil  prefer  against  him  the 
charge  of  having  made  a  wilful 'mis- 
representation of  this  nature.  But  it 
is  the  curse  of  men  high  in  office, 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  subordi- 
nates, whose  share  of  honourable 
scruple  is  of  the  most  convenient 
elasticity,  and  who  sometimes  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  veri- 
fication of  their  hazarded  opinions. 
To  this  kind  of  influence  Mr  Labou- 
chere  is  peculiarly  subjected.  The 
returns  on  which  he  founded,  with 
so  rash  a  confidence,  had  evidently 
passed  through  the  hands  of  some 
veteran  statist  and  figure-monger,  and 
been  adapted  to  suit  an  immediate 
purpose,  rather  than  to  conform  to  the 
actual  truth.  On  no  other  hypo- 
thesis can  we  account  for  so  strange 
a  perversion  of  fact ;  for  we  believe 
that,  after  the;  evidence  cited  above, 
no  man,  whatever  may  be  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  wiU  hold  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  is  not  materially 
depressed,  instead  of  being,  as  Minis- 
ten  represented  it,  fiourishing  be- 
yond all  precedent. 
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«Let  me  obserre/*  eaid  he,  "that  nefliiiig 
can  be  more  unsafe  than  any  inference 
drawn  ftom  the  returns  which  giye  th» 
declared  yalue  of  manofactores  exported. 
Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ao- 
eonnts  of  imports  and  exports  are  pre- 
pared, arguments  drawn  ftt>m  that  source 
must  be  exceedingly  fkllacious." 

The  Licerpool  Standard^  applying 
itself  to  the  statistics  of  the  cotton 
trade,  has  done  good  service  in  ex- 
posing the  nature  of  the  export  returns. 
Acoo^ing  to  the  offidal  statement, 
there  wodd  appear  to  be  an  increase 
of  nearly  £4,210,000  in  the  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  and  yam ;  but 
the  Standard^  going  to  the  fountain- 
head,  has  shown  that  the  increase 
in  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  tpun 
in  Great  Britain  in  1849,  was 
only  a  little  over  one-twelfth  of 
the  previous  year's  consumption.  The 
conclusions  of  our  contemporary  are 
yerj  forcible : — 


^  We  fHaei  no  canjidence  wkateter  fioio 
in  tke§e  euttonu  reporU.  Since  ike  aboH- 
tion  of  ike  half  pir  eent  dmtif  on  exporter 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prerent 
goods  being  entered  at  any  prices  the 
shipper  pleases.  A  bale  of  cotton  and 
other  goods  may  be  valued  at  £5  or  £500, 
without  incurring  a  farthing  of  increased 
charges  at  .our  ports ;  anj*  without  im- 
puting to  any  party  the  wish  to  do  a 
moral  wrong,  and  to  make  out  a  Ikrour- 
able  ease  in  behalf  of  a  particular  policy^ 
it  is  enou^  to  throw  discredit  upon  re- 
tumsy  thus  left  unprotected  against  error^. 


We  next  come  to  the  manufacturing    to  know  that  extensive  malTcrsation  caa 
interest,  which  assuredly  ought  to  be    be  earned  on." 


in  a  most  pron>erous  condition.  In 
the  course  of  the  bygone  year,  tran- 
quillity was  restored  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  interrupted  markets  were 
opened  with  every  prospect  of  a  fair 
demand.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  fall 
of  prices,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  agricultural  depression  had  hard- 
ly time  to  react  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  and  food  was  cheaper  than 
perhaps  it  has  been  in  Britain  within 
the  memory  of  man.  Tet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  our  manufactures  are  in 
a  sound  condition.  Hie  official  tables 
indeed  exhibit  a  large  increase  of  ex- 
ports, but  these  tables  are  quite  use- 
less as  exponents  of  actual  value.  No 
later  than  last  session,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  gave  a  decided  testimony  on  this 
point. 
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When  we  turn  for  information  to 
the  manufacturing  districts,  we  find 
some  mills  working  on  short  time, 
and  less  employment  generally  dif- 
fused than  mi^t  be  expected  in  an 
average  year,  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  most  ^oomy  anticipations,  con- 
trasting very  strangely,  indeed,  witL 
the  triumphant  language  of  Ministers. 
The  depression  is  not  confined  to  the. 
remoter  towns ;  it  exists  in  Manches- 
ter itself,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement— the  last  which  haa 
reached  us — from  the  great  manufiu:- 
turing  capital : — 

(From  the  MantiketUr  Quardian,) 

"MAXCOEBOMt  Tuesday,  Feb.  12.-^ 
We  have  had  a  spiritless  and  rather 
drooping  market.  The  merchants  haye 
shown  a  growing  indisposition  for  busi- 
ness ;  looking  upon  prices  as,  for  the 
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most  paarty  too  li%fa  to  waziBiit  ftirtiier 
exports  in  the  pieaent  state  of  supplies 
ia  foreign  markets.  The  letteie  receired 
this  morning-  from  Germany  giro  quota- 
tions of  prices  which  afford  no  encourage- 
ment for  the  immediate  resumption  of 
operations.  There  has  heen  some  inquiry 
from  the  Greeks,  but  with  little  result. 
As  to  the  home  dealers,  seldom  have  they 
been  so  little  seen  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  manufacturers.  There  is  evidently  a 
diminished  confidence  among  all  classes 
of  buyers  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices ; 
and  a  determination  to  proceed  cautiously, 
buying  only  for  the  supply  of  the  most 
pressing  wants,  is  become  general.  The 
business  of  the  day  has,  consequently, 
fallen  in  amount  below  that  of  any  Tues- 
day for  some  time  back.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers whose  contracts  are  drawing  to 
»  close  have  shown  a  willingness  to  make 
some  concession  in  price  rather  than  suffer 
an  offer  to  pass  by  them.  Water  twist 
may  be  quoted  |d.  to  ^d.  lower  ;  and  in 
mule  yam  the  buyer  has  some  adTantage 
in  price,  except  as  to  fine  counts,  from 
No.  60*s  upwards.  In  printing  cloths, 
there  is  a  giving  way  of  about  1  ^d.  per 
piece,  and  3d  in  shirting.  There  is  a 
difference  in  point  of  firmness,  however, 
among  spinners  and  manufacturers,  and 
a  corresponding  irregularity  is  observable 
in  the  quotations.  The  spinners  of  water 
twist,  and  the  manufacturers  of  domestics, 
T's,  and  some  other  stout  cloths,  are  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  little  prospect 
there  is  of  an  improvement  in  the  un- 
favourable trade  they  have  so  long  ex- 
perienced, that  many  of  them  are  seriously 
intending  to  diminish  their  production. 
One  or  two  establishments  in  Manchester 
have  either  stopped  altogether  or  resorted 
to  short  time,  and  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  induce  a  general  adoption  of  the 
latter  measure  in  these  branches  of  manu- 
facture. At  Rochdale  two  or  three  mills 
have  taken  one  or  other  of  the  above 
courses;  and  we  have  before  us  the 
names  of  seven  firms  at  Heywood  who 
have  limited  the  hours  of  work  in  their 
mills. 

"  State  of  Tbadb.  —  Manchester, 
Thursday.  —  We  have  no  improvement 
since  Tuesday.  The  demand,  whether 
for  cloth  or  yam,  is  not  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction, and  prices,  consequently,  tend 
still  in  favour  of  the  buyer.  Indeed,  no 
considerable  sales  could  be  effected  with- 
out matoiial  oonceasions  in  price." 

Reading  sach  an  aeconnt  as  this,  we 
feel  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  which 
the  Ministry  attach  to  their  favonrite 
term  prosperity.      We  are   almost 


tempted  to  snppose  that  they  oonsider 
want  of  employment  the  greatest  pos- 
sible blessing  which  can  beM  the 
labouring  man. 

This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  Is 
dated  posterior  to  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament. We  may  therefore  be  told 
that  the  depression  had  no  existence 
at  the  time  when  the  royaJ  speech 
was  framed.  Sach  was  not  the  case. 
The  depression  was  felt  mnch  eariier, 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
taken  from  a  favonrite  organ  of  the 
Free-traders.  On  1st  December  last, 
the  Economist  thus  spoke  of  the  cot- 
ton trade — 

^  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  great 
expectations  were  entertained  of  our 
home  demand.  It  was  argued,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  we  never  yet  had  a 
year  of  general  employment  and  low 
prices  of  provisions  combined,  which  was 
not  also  a  year  of  very  large  domestio 
consumption  of  manufactured  fabrics. 
This  year  labour  has  been  in  very  brisk 
request,  and  food  Has  never  been  so  cheap 
and  plentiful  since  1836.  Yet  our  ex- 
pectations from  these  facts  have  not  been 
fully  answered.  The  sellers  of  printing- 
cloths  and  medium  shirtings  report  that 
their  home  demand  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  good ;  the  sellers  of  domesfcacs  re- 
port, on  the  contrary,  a  decidedly  dull 
businessj  worse  than  that  of  last  year  ; 
but  we  believe  that  all  agree  that  the 
anticipations  with  which  they  began  the 
year  have  by  no  means  been  realised. 
We  suspect  the  cause  to  be  this  : — The 
depreciation  in  railway  property,  the 
effects  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  com- 
mercial crash  in  1847,  have  impoverished 
all  classes  of  the  oommunity  to  a  mnch 
greater  extent  than  has  been  allowed  for 
in  the  calculations  of  our  tradesmen.  We 
question  whether  '  the  power  of  pur- 
chase,'  on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
munity, is  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  in. 
1845." 

We  here  perfectly  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  Economist.  The  power  of 
purchase,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commanity,  is  not  nearly  what  it  was 
in  1845 ;  and  for  that  diminntion  of 
power,  he  may  thank  the  operation  of 
the  free-trade  system.  If  the  calcula- 
tions of  Mr  Villiers  a^e  correct— if 
agricultural  produce  has  depreciated 
to  the  extent  of  £91,000,000— there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  recurring 
to  Irish  famme,  railway  losses,  or 
commercial  embarrassment,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  unhealthy  state  o£ 
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the  home  maricet.  If  we  divide  the 
popnkktion  of  tiie  British  istaads, 
tMtweenagrictiltiire  and  mamifactiiras, 
in  proportion  to  the  aaoertaised 
number  of  those  employed  in  either 
pnisixit,  we  shall  find  that  rather 
more  than  18,700,000  are  dependent 
on  agricnltnre;  whilst  the  number 
H>f  those  directiyand  indirectly  draw- 
ing thidr  lirelihood  from  mannfM- 
tnres  is  short: of  8,100,000.*  Any 
Mow  levelled  at  the  larger  interest 
must  perforce  materially  affect  the 
lesser;  and  our  decided  conviction  is, 
that  tiie  maniiiactnrere  have  yet  to 
learn,  throngh  advarsity,  a  wholesome 
lesson.  They  have  been  tanght  to 
look  to  the  foreign,  or  exporting  trade, 
as  their  chief  source  of  gain ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  have  had  to  face  a  com- 
petition with  other  coontries,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  has 
lowered  their  profits  fhlly  60  per  cent. 
They  are  still  willing  to  go  on,  in  the 
pure  reddess  spirit  of  gambling,  car- 
ing nothing  what  social  mischief  they 
occasion,  so  long  as  they  can  deluge 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  their 
bales  of  calico  and  cotton.  For  this 
ond,  1^  an  imholy  and  unprincipled 
•combination,  they  haye  contrived  to 
substitute  foreign  in  place  of  Briti^ 
agricultural  labour,  whilst,  with  un- 
paralleled selfishness,  they  reject  all 
proposals  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  taxation. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  manu- 
facturing productions  of  this  country 
Is  estimated  at  £178,000,000 ;  and  it 
is  said  that  last  year  we  haye  exported 
£68,000,000.  If  this  be  the  case, 
there  remain  goods  to  the  yalue  of 
£120,000,000,  to  be  oonsnmed  at 
home ;  and  the  amount  of  the  actual 
oonsumption  mainly  depends  upon  the 
oonsumers*  power  of  purchase.  Mr 
ViUiere  tells  us  that  £91,000,000  haye 
been  lost  to  the  agrictdtural  classes — 
for  depreciation  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  direct  loss.  It  is  an  obvious 
fallacy  to  assume,  as  Mr  Muntz  does, 
that  this  sum  is  merely  to  be  consi- 
dered as  transferred  from  one  pocket 
of  the  community  to  another,  as  a 
note  for  five  pounds  might  be.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  capital  represented  by 
the  note  is  not  destroyed;  in  the 
former,  the  agricnlinral  produce  hav- 


ing been  purchased  and  oonsnned  at 
two-thirds  of  its  productive  cost,  there 
is  dearly  a  direct  loss  to  the  produ- 
cing party.  The  annual  amount  of 
agriciUtural  produce  in  this  country 
was  estimated,  according  to  former 
average  prices,  at  £260,000,000 ;  and 
if  this  be  accepted  as  true,  or  even  an 
approximadon  to  the  truth,  tiie  esti- 
mate of  Mr  Villiers  will  show  a  depre- 
dation of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
value.  To  that  extent,  thereft»e,  the 
poww  of  purchase  in  the  home  maiket 
is  lessened;  for  if  £120,000,000  of 
manufactures  are  made  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  the  means  ef  the 
eonsnmersareredncedby£91,000,0009 
how  is  it  possible  that  trade  can  re- 
main in  a  prosperous  condition? 

If  the  dependence  of  the  prosperity 
of  manufactures  on  the  amount  of  the 
demand  existing  in  the  home  market 
is  admitted — ^luid  no  nan  yet  has 
attempted  to  deny  that  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  classes— it  will  fol- 
low, as  a  dear  deduction,  that  to  cur- 
tail the  means  of  the  consumer  is  tan- 
tamount to  limiting  the  demand.  No 
body  of  men  understood  this  more 
dearly  than  the  leading  agitators  of 
the  League.  They  knew  perfectly 
well,  that  agricultural  distress  must 
react  fearfidly  upon  that  numerous 
section  of  the  manufacturers,  who  look 
solely  to  the  home  market  for  the  re- 
gular consumption  of  their  produce, 
and  who  supply  the  greater  number 
of  the  retail  dealers  and  shop- 
keepers, whose  means  of  livelihood 
depend  on  their  intervention  between 
the  makers  of  the  fabric  and  the 
buyers.  Those  leading  agitators 
were  independent  of  the  home 
trade.  Their  interest  lay  in  pushing 
exports  to  the  utmost,  and  in  main- 
taining their  hold  of  the  fordgn  and 
distant  markets,  in  spite  of  a  fierce 
competition  with  France,  Germany, 
and  America.  That  competition  had 
latteriy  become  so  serious  and  for- 
midable, that,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  ground,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  devise  some  means  whereby  ope- 
rative labonri  already  brought  down 
to  the  lowest  point  of  monetary  wage, 
might  be  stimulated  and  sustained; 
and  the  only  scheme  available  to  them 
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was  the  breaking  up  of  the  com  laws, 
which,  in  this  ughly-taxed  country, 
with  the  accomnlated  hardens  of  more 
than  4  oentmy  and  a  half  pressing 
upon  it,  afforded  a  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  British  agiicnltnral  la- 
bourer. For  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  producers  of  com  are,  l&e  all 
others,  subject  to  taxation ;  and  all 
taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
fruits  of  labour.  This  was  just  what 
the  com  laws  effected.  The  consumer 
paid  for  the  taxation  when  he  pur- 
chased the  article ;  and  in  no  branch 
of  industry  or  trade  is  another  rale 
recognised.  There  is  a  natural  price, 
and  an  artificial  price.  The  natural 
price  of  com  is  that  for  which  it  can 
be  grown  in  this  country,  deducting 
labour  and  the  srower^s  profit,  but 
without  any  burdens  of  taxation  at 
all.  The  artificial  price  is  that  which 
is  charged  for  the  produce  to  the  con« 
snmer,  when  the  taxation  falling  upon 
the  land,  for  state  purposes,  is  added 
to  the  natural  price.  By  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  the  consumer 
escaped  this  taxation,  and  the  whole 
burden  was  thrown  on  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  labourer,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  superior  natural  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  foreigner,  can 
be  undersold  by  him  eyen  at  the  natu- 
ral price,  and  who  yet  are  called  upon 
to  bear  the  wh<de  of  the  artificial 
cost. 

Such  a  scheme  as  this — one  so 
manifestly  unjust,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturists,  but  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  shopkeepers,  whose 
whole  dependence  was  on  the  home 
consumers — would  never  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  had  its  inevit- 
able results  been  honestly  laid  before 
the  public.  But  there  was  no  honesty 
in  these  men.  They  were  fighting  a 
desperate  game,  without  regard  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  so 
that  they  could  be  the  individual 
gainers  ;  and  they  fought  it,  as 
gamblers  will  do,  unscrapulously, 
falsely,  and  dishonestly.  They  durst 
not  have  hinted  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  therepealof  the  comlaws  would 
be  a  large  and  permanent  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
Had  they  done  so,  the  tradesmen  and 
retail  dealers  whom  they  chiefly 
aimed  to  dnpe-^becanse  the  electoral 


influence  of  that  dass  is  immenselgr 
large— would  at  once  have  seen,  that, 
by  limiting  the  general  power  of  their 
customers  to  purchase,  they  were,  in 
fact,  depriving  themselves  of  so  much 
of  their  former  profit.  Shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  do  not  live  by  the 
export  trade:  they  maintain  them- 
selves  and  their  families  by  distribut- 
ing the  products  of  labour  among  the 
community ;  and  their  gains,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  artisan,  are  measured 
by  the  amount  of  custom  which  they 
receive.  Any  legislative  change, 
therefore,  which  could  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  that  custom  in  a  serious 
degree,  would  necessarily  be  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this 
dass— a  proposition  so  dear,  that  no 
effort  of  poUtical  Jesuitry  could  dis- 
guise it.  The  cora-law  repealers  knew 
this,  and  accordingly  they  rested 
their  case  on  different  grounds.  They 
maintained  that  the  iU>olition  of  the 
duties  on  com  wotdd  not,  and  could 
not,  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the 
means  or  the  revenue  of  the  producer. 
They  professed  that  thdr  sole  object 
was  to  prevent  extravagant  fluctua- 
tions in  price ;  and  they  were  quite  as 
touching  and  lachiymose  in  the  pi&- 
tures  which  they  drew  of  the  evils 
certain  to  arise  from  a  range  of  low 
prices,  as  in  those  descriptive  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  Let  us  again 
renresh  ourselves  with  a  few  sentences 
from  the  work  of  Mr  James  Wilson — 
sentences  which  afford  good  ground 
for  hope  that,  upon  the  next  agricul- 
tural division,  we  may  find  the 
member  for  Westbury  usine  his  best 
endeavour  to  repaur  some  of  the  mis> 
chief  which  recent  legislation  has 
inflicted.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  Mr  Wilson  distinctiy 
enunciated  52s.  2d.  to  be  the  proper 
price  for  wheat,  at  which  an  exactly 
sufldent  amount  of  production  would 
be  kept  up. 

"  It  never  can  be  advantageoaa  for  the 
oommonitj  at  luge  that  they  shonld 
conBume  the  prodace  of  anj  one  party 
below  the  oost  of  prodaction ;  for  a  period 
is  not  very  fur  diatant  when  the  conse- 
qaenoes  mast  react,  and  infallibly  produce 
high  prices  and  gnat  scarcity ;  and  we 
will  show  that  the  evils  of  the  reaction 
are  far  greater  than  any  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  low  prices."—* /fi/fic«iices  of 
the  Com  La99f  p.  28* 
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Again: 

*'  Our  belief  isy  that  the  whole  of  these 
Keiierally  receired  opinions  are  errone- 
ous ;  that  if  we  had  had  a  free  trade  in 
eom  since  1815,  the  aTorage  price  of  the 
whole  period,  actually  received  by  the 
British  grower,  would  have  been  higher 
than  it  has  been ;  that  little  or  no  more 
foreign  grain  woiUd  have  been  imported  ; 
and  that  if,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the 
whole  protective  system  shall  be  aban- 
doned, the  average  vriee  of  itheat  will  be 
higher  tkam  U  ha$  oeen  for  the  UuH  eeten 
yean,  (52s.  2d.,)  or  than  it  would  be  in 
the  liiitare  with  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent system ;  but  with  this  great  differ- 
ence, that  prices  would  be  nearly  nnifonn 
and  unaltering  from  year  to  year  ;  that 
the  disastrous  flactoations  would  be 
greatly  avoided,  which  we  have  shown 
in  the  first  proposition  to  be  so  ruinous 
under  the  present  system." — P.  56. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate 
this  part  of  onr  subject,  than  by  tran- 
scribing the  second  "  proposition"  laid 
down  by  the  present  Secretaiy  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  It  is  so  nnambiga- 
OQS  in  its  terms  that  we  are  saved  the 
necessity  of  a  commentary.  Mark, 
and  perpend  I 

^  Pbopobition  tbb  Sbooio). — ^That  the 
agricultural  interest  has  derived  no 
benefit,  but  great  iignry,  ftx>m  the  exist- 
ing laws  ;  and  that  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  would  result  to  this  interest  by  the 
adoption  of  a  free  and  liberal  policy 
with  respect  to  the  trade  in  com,  are 
without   any    foundation  :   That    ths 

▼ALVX  OF  THIS  PROPBRTT,  INSTEAD  OF 
BUKO  DBPRBaATXD,  ON  THE  AGGRBOATB 
WOULD  BB  lUTBBR  BNHAMCBD.  AND  THB 
OBNBHAL  IlfTBRBSin  OF  THB  OWNBBS  MOST 
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DXCIDBDLT  BBNBFITBD  THBBBBT. 

We  presume  that  we  need  go  no 
farther  in  illustration  of  the  Ime  of 
argument  adopted  by  the  exporting 
manufactnrers  and  their  adherents, 
for  the  purpose,  of  persnading  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws  could  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  consumers*  power  of 
purchase. 

In  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  enlarged 
toports  furnish  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  home  trade.  We 
shall  not  go  the  length  of  adopting  a 
hypothesis,  plausibly  enough  put  for- 
ward, that  Increased  exports  are  a  na- 
tural result  of  deficiency  in  the  home 
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demand ;  that  where  any  sadden  sti- 
mulus Is  given  to  a  market  abroad, 
goods  origmally  intended  for  British 
consumption,  but  not  taken  out  of 
stock,  are  shipped  on  speeolation,  and 
thus  augment  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports.  We  shall  not  make  any 
averment  of  the  kind,  however  prob- 
able it  may  be— simply  because  it  is  not 
in  our  power,  or  that  of  any  man  in 
the  country,  to  prove  such  an  allega- 
tion as  the  general  rale.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the 
voice  of  the  public  press,  there 
wonld  appear  to  be  little  room  for 
exultation  in  the  present  prospects  of 
manufactures.  The  agricultural  de- 
pression is  yet  recent,  and  its  reaction 
on  manufactures,  though  it  began  in 
1849,  wUl  probably  not  be  felt  in  its 
real  intensity  until  the  present  year 
is  well  advanced.  In  estimating  the 
prosperitv  of  manufactures,  what  we 
must  look  to  are  the  wages  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  The  indi- 
vidual profits  of  the  masters  are  se- 
condary to  this  consideration;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  whether 
cheap  fooa  has  fulfilled  its  chief  re- 
commendation in  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives. 

In  a  single  number  of  the  Birmmg^ 
hem  Meraay  for  2d  February,  now 
lymg  before  us,  we  find  fonr  separate 
letters  upon  this  important  subject. 
The  first  is  from  the  operatives*  com- 
mittee of  the  glass-trade,  in  which 
they  state  that  *^  never  was  there  more 
fiint  glass  manufactured  than  there  is 
at  the  present  time,  and  never  did  the 
operatives  receive  less  than  they  do  at 
present  for  the  quantity  of  work 
made.**  The  second  is  from  a  person 
engaged  in  the  pin-trades,  also  com- 
pliuning  of  low  wages.  The  third  is 
an  indignant  remonstrance  from  an 
operative  against  recent  prosperity- 
statements,  in  which  he  says,  **  the 
condition  of  the  workmen  is  such  at 
the  present  time,  that  it  is  important 
to  them  to  have  their  condition  truly 
represented,  devoid  of  that  colouring 
which,  while  it  would  please  some 
manufacturers,  would  to  the  workmen 
possess  no  charm  whatever.  Where 
a  writer's  heart  is,  there  also  will  his 
leaning  be;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
no  operative  in  this  town  could  fail  to 
see  which  way  these  articles  incline. 
Obtaining  information  from  masten 
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about  men,  aad  pnblishuig  it  like 
accounts  ftom  a  hoase  proprietor  about 
his  booses,  or  firom  a  farmer  about  his 
cows,  does  not  suit  those  workmen 
-who  think,  and  feel,  and  wish  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  dne  to  their  posi- 
tion as  producers  of  articles  minister- 
ing to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  mankind  at  large."  The  fourth 
proceeds  from  the  committee  of  the 
gun-trade,  stating  that  '^the  year 
1849  has  perhaps  been  unparelleled 
in  the  history  of  our  trade;  for  the 
general  depression  of  our  prices,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  working  men,  with 
the  shortness  of  work,  and  the  yery 
low  price  at  which  that  work  has  been 
done,  have  reduced  us  to  the  most 
pitiable  condition  which  working  and 
industrious  men  could  be  brought  to." 
Surely  these  letters  are  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  of  Mr  Yilliers, 
that  ^^  when  he  looked  to  the  working 
classes,  he  was  ^tified  to  find  that 
both  mannfactunng  and  agricultural 
labourers  were  either  receivinga  higher 
rate  of  wages,  or  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  better  supply  of  the  comforts 
of  life  with  their  former  wages.*' 
Within  ten  days  after  that  speech  was 
made,  an  operattve  strike  began  at 
Nottingham.  The  following  letter, 
address^  to,  but  not  published  in,  the 
Times^  i^)peared  lately  in  the  Morning 
Herald^  and  remains,  so  far  as  we 
know,  uncontradicted : — 

"Toihe  Editor  of  The  Times. 

''  Sir, — I  have  read  with  gireat  interest 
your  able  exposures  of  the  batchers  and 
other  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis.  Will 
you,  with  your  usual  impartiality,  gire 
the  following  facts  for  free-traders  a  cor- 
ner in  your  journal : — The  wages  paid  in 
the  factory  of  Messrs  Marshal,  at  Shrews- 
bury, before  and  after  ft«e  trade  oame 
into  operation,  are  as  follows : — 

IBM.  1849. 

ProtecUon.  Frea  TrtOB* 

Hechimics,       .  £i    5    0  £0  IQ    0 

Overlookers,    .      10    0  0  14    0 

Thread-polishers,    0  12    0  0    8    0 

Boys,       .        .080  060 

Female  leelers,     0    6    0  0    4    8 

**  Messrs  Marshal  are  among  the  most 
extensive  manufiicturers  in  the  kingdom, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  foir  specimen 
of  what  has  been  generally  done.  I 
should  be  sony  to  make  one  oomment  on 
these  ibote,  but  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  to  decide  whether  the  ope- 
jBttves  ef  this  country,  or  the  mana&c- 
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tnrers  who  employ  them,  have  xeafed  the 
benefit  of  that  cheap  bread  which  they 
promised  to  the  labouring  popnlatioa  ^ 
and  whether  what  they  gave  with  one 
hand  in  the  shape  of  bread,  they  do  not 
more  than  take  with  the  other  by  so  large 
a  reduction  of  wages. — I  am,  Sir,  year 
obedient  Servant,         John  Pulups. 
"  Winsley,  near  Shrewsbury,  Jan  22.*^ 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  agricnl* 
tural  labourers,  it  would  really  appear 
to  be  needless  to  enter  uponthat  point. 
The  cry  of  suffering  and  distress  is* 
universal  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.    How  can  It  be 
otherwise,  when  every  cargo  of  fo« 
reign  grun  sent  to  our  shores  is  in 
effect  so  much  untaxed  foreign  labour 
introduced  to  beat  down  the  wages  of 
the  working  man  ?    Mr  Bonnar  Mau- 
rice, at  a  late  meeting  at  Welshpool^ 
thus  described  the  present  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eng- 
land : — 

^But  there  was  another  class — from 
their  numbers  a  very  important  class — 
and  if  they  took  (as  they  might  fSftirly  do) 
the  well  or  iU  doing  of  that  class  as  an 
indication  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwiae 
of  the  country  generaliy,  it  was  indeed  &» 
moet  important  class — ^he  meant  the  la- 
bouring class.  They  were  promised  that> 
free  trade  was  to  bring  within  their  reach 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  had  not 
even  dreamt  of.  How  was  it  now  with 
them!  Take  first  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. A  short  time  ago  he  was  earning 
9s.  or  IDs.,  or  in  some  counties  128.  a- 
week  ;  his  wife  could  earn  5s.  or  6s.,  aad 
his  boy  (if  he  had  one  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age)  about  the  same.  Now 
numbers  are  without  employment  at  all  ;^ 
numbers  can  obtain  only  occasional  em- 
ployment ;  and  those  who  are  in  constant- 
work  must  be  satisfied  with  7s.  or  Ss.^ 
and  in  some  places  with  not  more  than  6s. 
a-week,  and  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
their  wives  and  fkmilies.  With  other 
labourers  the  case  is  no  better— Uieir 
employment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  ;  the  effects  of  an  uafkir  competi- 
tion are  reducing  the  means  of  giving 
employment ;  and  those  who  are  Buffering 
from  such  effects  are  accordingly  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  their  labourers,  aad 
reducing  their  establishments.  Thus^ 
scarcity  of  employment,,  combined  with 
reduction  of  wages,  is  the  blessing  which, 
free  trade  brings  to  the  labourer.  And 
so  it  must  be  ;  for  what  is  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  free  tefcde  but  the  unihir  en- 
couragement of  the  foreigner  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  labourer,  the  taking 
away  employment  fmak  the  lahonrers  of 
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imr  own  cmmirj,  and  the  giTing  thai  em- 
ployment to  the  foreigner  1" 

Id  Scotland  matters  are  no  better. 
We  have  manj  instances  of  pro- 
priet<mi  compelled  by  tiie  decline  of 
rents  to  abandon  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  and  to  relax  that  em- 
ployment which  was  formerly  given 
to  labour.  This  is  a  great  oidamity ; 
since  it  mnst  inevitably  tend  to  swell 
the  pNOor-rate,  already  augmenting 
alarmingly.  In  the  western  districts 
tiie  labonr  of  Irish  emigrants,  forced 
fiom  their  own  conntiy  by  the  same 
caose,  and  willing  to  work  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  wage  which 
will  suffice  to  sustain  existence,  is 
supplanting  that  of  our  Scottish  pea- 
santry ;  and  as  the  fiEurmers  are  nearly 
driven  to  the  waU  by  the  unprece- 
dented decline  in  the  value  of  both 
com  and  cattle,  they  cannot  be  blamed 
fbr  putting  into  practice  the  noxious 
free -trade  dogma,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
If  this  state  of  matters  is  to  continue, 
the  results  may  be  terrible  indeed. 
The  legislature  is  bound  to  look  to  it 
in  time;  and,  for  the  general  safety, 
to  take  heed  that  the  power  of  labour 
of  the  woiking-  man,  which  is  his  sole 
capital,  is  not  tampered  with  too  far. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an- 
other extract  from  the  pages  of  Mr 
Wilson,  who  deprecates  agricultural 
depression  upon  the  express  ground 
of  its  pernicious  effect  upon  the  con- 
dition and  morals  of  the  labourer. 
Any  fiill  below  52s.  2d.  per  quarter  of 
wheat,  Mr  Wilson  estimates  as  depres- 
sion. The  present  averages  are  under 
40s.,  with  no  prospect  of  a  rise : — 

"  It  mnet  be  obTions  that  the  tenden- 
cies experienced  by  the  farmer  mast  im- 
mediately influence  the  labourers  he 
employs.  In  his  successful  or  adyancing 
years,  a  good  demand  exists  for  labour, 
and  either  attracts  or  retains  more  to  this 
pursuit  than  on  an  average  it  is  capable 
of  maintaining  ;  and  thus  we  find,  when 
the  period  of  diminished  cultivation 
arrives,  the  strongest  evidences  of  surplus 
labour,  as  of  surplus  stock-^distress  to  a 
painful  degree  becomes  the  lot  of  the 
hard-working  tiller  of  the  ground,  whose 
only  desire  is  for  'Uave  to  toil;'  but,  like 
hifl  master,  he  had  already  toiled  too 
mnch,  and  too  nnprofitably.  Ignorant  of 
the  real  causes  of  his  distress,  driven  to 
pinoh  and  want,  he  becomes  too  readily 
the  victim  of  yioiooB  and  designing  men, 


and  has  reconroe  to  many  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  which,  instead  of  mending 
his  case,  can  only  tend  to  make  it  still 
worse. 

^' No- one  ean  hmre  forgot  the  tezror 
and  dismay  which,  from  this  caose, 
spread  through  our  usually  qniet  and 
peaoeftil  rural  diatriote  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  agricultural  interest  was 
severely  depreued  ;  the  awfnl  and  mys< 
terious  midnight  fires,  which  freqnently 
lighted  up  a  whole  distriot  at  the  same 
moment,  consmaing  the  very  means  of 
sabsistenoe  ;  anonymous  letters  followed 
up  by  all  their  threatenings ;  secret 
societies  to  fan  and  inflame  the  vrorst 
passions  ;  highway  robberies  and  personal 
attacks  ;  outrages  of  every  deseription  ; 
and  all  perpetrated  by  men  whose  igno* 
ranee  and  misery  (from  oaoses  over  which 
they  had  no  control)  were  really  much 
more  apt  to  excite  our  pity  than  our 
blame.  But  how  insensibly  all  these 
evidences  have  vanished  with  a  return  to 
prosperity,  although  it  is  impossible  that 
they  have  not  left  behind  a  population  of 
a  lower  and  more  debased  standard  of 
morals  !  They  are  now  as  quiet  as  ever, 
but  the  return  of  dUtresi  to  their  employers 
will  not  fail  to  reduce  them  once  nkore  to  a 
timilar  condition, 

**  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  this 
dietrese  cannot  faU  naturally  to  increate 
the  poor^rateiy  and  the  charges  of  main- 
taining good  order,  which  must  act  as  a 
distinct  cause  of  reducing  the  rents  and 
income  of  fkrmer  and  landlord.  In  some 
instances  these  charges  have  pressed  sa 
heavily  at  particular  times,  as  to  oonsame 
^e  whole  rent,  and  to  render  land  of 
little  or  no  value,  which  would  otherwise 
have  let  at  a  fair  average  rate." 

We  also  learn  from  Mr  Wilson, 
that  extreme  cheapness  is  the  reverse 
of  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturing 
operative,  inasmuch  as  it  induces 
habits  of  luxury  whidi  are  by  no 
means  suited  to  his  welfare.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  view  may 
have  led  to  that  salutary  reduction  of 
wages,  which  seems,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  be  taking  place  through- 
out the  manufacturiiig  districts  of 
England,  and  that  the  diminished 
supply  of  money  is  intended  to  check 
that  inordinate  appetite  for  cheap 
loaves  and  bacon,  which  is  naturally 
enough  engendered  by  the  foreign 
untaxed  supplies  pouring  in  to  super- 
sede the  production  of  the  home 
labourer,  and  to  drive  him  gradually 
to  the  workhouse.  The  member  for 
Westbury  says : — 
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With  the  manufaetaring  labouring 
classes  similar  effects  occur  at  opposite 
periods,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
pressed  to  the  highest  point :  they  are 
introduced,  tji  the  yean  ofruinoua  eheap- 
ne$tf  to  habits  of  oomparatiTe  luxury 
and  consumption  which  their  labour  can- 
not, on  an  average,  command ;  and  they, 
therefore,  feel  much  more  the  want  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  high  prices,  when  they 
cannot  command  so  much  as  their  labour 
should  produce  to  them.  So  the  effect  is, 
that  in  cheap  yean  hie  labour  eammafuU 
too  much  agricultural  labour^  and  he  thus 
anticipates  a  part  of  what  should  be  the 
consumption  of  a  fhture  day  ;  and  in 
dear  years  his  labour  commands  too  little 
agricultural  labour,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
receiye  proportionably  as  much  too  little 
as  before  he  receiyed  too  much." 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  much  soand  sense  in  the  above 
extract.  We  never  have  known  a  year 
so  characterised  by  ruinous  cheapness 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions  as  that 
which  has  jast  gone  by ;  the  present 
year  holds  out  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, bat  rather  indicates  a  farther 
decline;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  this  important 
point  may  be  worked  out  at  greater 
iQDgth  in  the  columns  of  the  Eco- 
nomist, 

The  question  of  wages  has  led  us 
into  a  slight  digression.  Our  imme- 
diate topic  was  the  dependence  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  at  least  a  large 
section  of  them,  upon  the  purchase 
power  of  the  community ;  and  we  have 
already  shown,  by  the  evidence  of 
our  opponents,  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
agriculturists  are  concerned,  their  ag- 


gregate  produce,  which  constitutes 
their  means,  has  been  diminished  by 
one-third.    Now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tJie  cost  o/  production  falls 
to  be  deducted  altogether  from  the 
remaining  two-thirds;  and  that,  in  the 
lost  third  was  contained  Uie  greater 
part   of  the    surplusage   or   profit, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  com- 
manding luxuries  and   superfluiUes. 
Of  course  any  diminished  power  of 
purchase  must  tell  against  the  manu- 
facturers, by  keeping  up  their  stocks 
in  hand,  and  lessening  the  necessity 
for  production.    But  many  of  them, 
failing   the   home   trade,  have   the 
chance  of  a  market,  though  it  may  be 
a  less  profitable  one,  elsewhere.  They 
can  export  on  consignation  if  not  on 
order;  and  late  accounts  from  San 
Francisco,    where   bales   of  British 
goods  are  stated  to  be  lying  nnware- 
housed,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
without  finding  purchasers,  show  that 
the  export  mania  may  be  carried  be- 
yond the  verge  of  average  reckless^ 
ness.  But  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men have  no  such   alternative   re- 
source.   They  depend  solely  upon  the 
consumers  of  Britain,  and  any  mate- 
rial lowering  of  the  vsdue  of  home 
produce  reacts  upon  them  in  the  shape 
of  lessened  demand  for  all  articles  of 
luxury  in  which  they  deal,  and  upon 
the  artisan  in  the  form  of  diminished 
employment.   It  may  be  useful  to  lay 
before   our  readers  Mr  Spackman's 
estimate  of  the  total  productions  of 
this  countiy,  calculated  on  the  most 
authentic  data  btfore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  depression. 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THB  UNITBO  KINGDOM. 

Annual  value  of  agricultural  productions. 
Annual  value  of  manufacturing  productions,      £177,184,292 
From  which  deduct  value  of  raw  material,  50,000,000 

Annual  value  of  product  of  mining  interest, 
Annual  value  of  profits  of  shipping  interest, 
Annual  income  from  Colonies,  about 
Annual  income  from  foreign  trade. 
Annual  income  from  fisheries,  about 

Total, 


£250,000,000 


127,184,292 
36,121,000 
3,637,281 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
[3,000,000 

£449,942,523 


This  constitutes  the  whole  product 
of  our  national  wealth.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Britain,  and  from  one  or 
•other  of  the  above  sources  docs  every 
individual  in  the  land  derive  his  me^ms 


of  support.  Out  of  these  all  taxa- 
tion is  paid :  from  these,  all  profes- 
sional men,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and 
dealers,  derive  their  profit  and  their 
means.    Hitherto,  by  all  wise  legis* 
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lators,  the  interests  of  the  two  lead- 
ing dasses  of  prodacen  have  been 
eonaidered  indiasolnbly  nnited.  The 
agricttltnriat  sapplied  the  manufac- 
tarer  with  food,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  raw  material ;  and  in  re- 
turn he  took  annually  two-thirds  of 
the  mannfactnred  prodnctions.  Our 
exports  were  exchanged  for  InxuHes, 
or  for  articles  which  ooold  not  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  and  the  balance  in 
our  favour  constituted  the  yearly  in- 
crement of  our  wealth.  What  free 
trade  proposes  to  do,  and,  indeed,  has 
partially  effected,  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  dependence  of  the  two  great 
classes  on  each  other.  The  manufac- 
turer is  inyited  to  seek  his  food  and 
raw  materialfrom  the  cheapest  foreign 
source;  the  agricultmrist  to  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  foreign  manufac- 
tures. But  the  two  dMses  are  not 
upon  a  par.  The  agriculturist  cannot 
export  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
produce,  because  he  is  greatly  under- 
sold by  the  cheap  growers  of  tbe  Con- 
tinent and  America.  We  observe 
that,  last  year,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports which  can  be  termed  agricul- 
tnra],  were  as  follows : — 

Batter,  ....  £210,604 
Cheese,  ....  24,912 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs,        535,801 

£771,817 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  portion  of  our  whole 
products.  Tbe  manufacturer  can  ex* 
port,  though  not  to  an  extent  corre- 
sponding to  his  powers  of  production. 
Manufactures  have  been  cheapening 
year  by  year,  in  consequence  of  aug- 
mented forei^  competition,  and  that 
struggle  is  likely  to  go  on  for  years 
as  fiercely  as  ever.  To  maintain  the 
export  trade  in  a  competition  which 
cannot  end  otherwise  than  dlsas* 
trously,  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  everything.  This  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  lowered  tariffs,  of  the 
unnatural  policy  which  we  have  pur- 
sued towards  our  colonies,  of  the  cla- 
mour for  financial  reform  which  has 
been  60  industriously  raised.  Without 
speculating  as  to  future  operations, 
which  probablv  will  include  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Monarchy  and  the 
National  Debt,  we  shall  simply  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
fact,  that,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 


the  bulk  of  our  exports  by  the  annual 
value  of  three,  four,  or  ten  mfllions, 
(which  we  have  not  aehieoedy  our  ex- 
ports last  year  being  lower  than  those 
of  1845,)  we  have  lowered  the  annuid 
value  of  our  home  productions  by 
ninety-one  millions  I  And  the  men 
who  have  done  this  call  themselves 
statesmen,  and  congratulate  each  other 
on  the  results  of  their  singular  saga- 
city I 

But,  let  the  manufacturers  do  what 
they  can,  two-thirds  of  their  produce, 
in  round  numbers  £120,000,000,  must 
still  be  consumed  at  home.  Theshop- 
keq)ers  are  the  brokers  of  this  amount 
of  produce.  And  how  is  it  to  be  con- 
sumed, if  the  great  agricultural  inte- 
rest is  to  be  broken  up  ?  No  Free- 
trader alive  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. We  perfectiy  understand  the 
virulence  of  their  organs,  and  their 
wrath  and  rage  at  the  unanswerable 
case  which  we  have  laid  before  the 
public  in  former  papers ;  but  no  rage 
or  wrath  will  extricate  the  Free- 
traders from  their  dilemma.  They 
must  now  explain  to  the  tradesmen 
and  artisans  the  profitable  nature  of 
their  scheme.  They  may  take  credit, 
if  they  please,  for  increased  exporta- 
tions  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions- 
let  them  debit  themselves  per  amira 
with  ninety-one  millions  of  decrease 
in  the  power  of  the  home  consumers 
to  purchase,  and  then  account  to  us 
for  the  defalcation.  We  have  a  hf^ 
authority  behind  whom  we  shall  re- 
tire for  shelter,  if  again  assailed.  That 
redoubted  political  economist,  Mr 
James  Wilson,  must  in  common  con- 
sistency put  forth  his  aegis  before  us, 
and  defend,  lion-like,  his  original  pro- 
position, ^*  that  individuals^  communis 
ties  J  or  countries^  can  only  be  prosper- 
rous  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole." 

There  are  other  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  deprecia- 
tion of  landed  property  in  Great 
Britain,  which  are  personal  to  almost 
every  man  belonging  to  the  higher 
and  middle  dasses  of  society.  It 
has  been  far  too  hastily  assumed  that 
this  is  a  mere  proprietor's  question,  or 
at  least  one  in  which  the  mercantile 
and  professional  classes  have  no  direct 
interest.  We  propose,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  article,  to  examine 
that  matter  minutely:  in  the  mean 
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time  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to 
the  offioial  tables  of  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  last  jear,  which  have 
been  thought  so  fAvonrable  to  free 
trade,  as  almost  to  jostiQr  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  national  jubilee. 

In  1848,  onr  exports  were  short  of 
forty-nine  millions;  this  jear  they 
exceed  fifty-eight.  Snch  is  their 
dedared  value ;  and  thongh  we  must 
still  hold  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
these  tables  cannot  be  entirely  relied 
on  for  accuracy,  we  shall  consider 
them  simply  as  they  are  given  us. 

In  order  to  estimate  Uie  real  ad- 
vantage which  the  country  has  derived 
from  we  adoption  of  free  tiade,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  stood  before  the  Com 
and  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed. 
No  one,  who  reflects  upon  the  state 
of  the  Continent  in  1848,  can  be  sur- 
prised that  our  exports  have  been 
augmented  materially  by  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity.  That  augmenta- 
tion has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
free  trade.  The  question  which  we 
nAist  now  consider  is  this — have  we 
been  materially  benefited,  or  benefited 
at  all,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  free  trade  instead  of  our 
former  system?  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain that,  we  must  institute  a  com- 
parison between  onr  situation  anterior 
to  free  trade,  and  that  which  is  now 
made  the  ground  of  Ministerial  tri- 
nmph.  We  shall,  therefore,  compare 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  year 

Cotton  manufactures,    . 

—  yam, 
Linen  manuAictures, 

—  yam, 
Woollen  manufactures, 

—      yarn. 


The  imports,  however,  are  more 
valuable  for  our  consideration.  No 
idea  of  their  comparative  value  can 
be  formed  from  the  tables ;  but  the 
amount  is  set  forth  in  bnlk  and  nnm- 

Animals  liying,  tIz. — 
Oxen  and  bulls, 
Cows,  , 

Calves, 
Sheep, 
Lambs, 
Swine  and  hogs. 


Total 


1845,  the  last  i»t>tection.  year,  with 
those  of  1849.  The  fairness  of  thi» 
comparison  will  not,  we  prasume,  be 
disputed).  And  fint,  as  to  the  ex- 
ports: 

From  Mr  Porter's  TaUesi  (page 
358  of  the  new  edition,)  we  learn  that 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  British 
and  Lish  produce  and  manufactures^ 
exported  in  1845,  was  £60,111,08U 
The  Government  tables,  just  publish- 
ed, give  us  the  total  declared  value 
of  the  exports  for  1849  at  £58,848,042. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  deficit  of 
£1,263,089  in  1849,  as  compared 
with  L845.  Mr  McGregor,  it  wUl  be 
remembered,  told  us  that  we  were  te 
have  on  increcue  of  two  nUiiions  orweek:- 
the  Government  tables  show  ns  that 
we  have  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter a^year,  comparing  the  ooe  year 
with  the  other  I  We  understand  that 
the  whole  of  the  exports  are  included 
in  the  statementjnst  issued.  We  caa 
fonn  no  other  condnsion  from  the 
large  increase  of  the  items  inserted, 
and  the  small  amount  of  some  of 
them — for  example,  stockings — which 
are  estimated  at  £1494  in  1849,  m 
comparison  with  £39  in  1848 ;  indeedt 
the  words  '*  total  declared  value,"' 
admit  of  no  other  construction.  So, 
then,  our  exports  in  the  aggregate 
have  not  increased,  but,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, have  fallen  off.  We  find  the 
dedared  valne  of  our  prindpal  textile 
exports  to  be  as  follows : — 


1S4& 

1S40. 

£19,172,664 

£18,834,601 

6,962,626 

6.701,920 

8,062,006 

8,073,908 

1,051,308 

737,660 

7,674,672 

7,880,476 

1,067,056 

1,089,867 

£88,990,227  £37,768,416 

ber,  and  we  believe  our  readers  wilB 
feel  astonished  at  the  resdts.  We 
shall  first  enumerate  those  arl^oles- 
which  have  been  brought  in  to  dis- 
place Brita&h  produce. 


1846. 

IStf. 

9,782 

21,761 

6,502 

17,921 

586 

13,645 

16.846 

126,24r 

112 

3,018 

1,598 

2,653 

84,426 


185,23& 
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Bacon,  cwt.^    •  • 

Bee^  sftlted,  not  corned, 

—  fresh,  or  slightly  salted, 
Pork^  salted,    . 

—  fresh,      • 
Hams,  . 


64 
8,540 

651 
1,461 

188 
2,603 


Toty  of  nefttBy  ewt.. 


8,452 


Batter,  owt.,    . 
Cheese^  • 

Eggs,  number, 

Gom — 

Wheat,  qrs. 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Bye, 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Indian  com  or  maize. 

Buckwheat, 

Beer  or  bigg, 


240,118 

258,246 

75,669,843 


1640. 

384,325 

144,638 

5,279 

847,352 

924 

9,460 

891,978 

279,462 

890,978 

97,884,557 


Total  gTttin>  qis.. 


Wheat  meal  or  flonr,  owt., 
Baiiey  meal,    . 
Oatmeal, 
Rye  mei^, 
Pea  meal. 
Bean  meed, 
Indian  com  meal, 
Baokwheai  meal. 


135,670 

4,509,62$ 

299,314 

1,554,860 

585,793 

1,868,673 

23 

256,308 

82,556 

286,487 

197,919 

483,430 

42,295 

2,249,571 

1,105 

308 

— 

1,749 

1,344,675 

10,710,012 

680,255 

8,937,219 

— 

224 

2,224 

40,055 

— 

24,031 

— 

300 

2 

— 

102,181 

1,095 

Total  flour  and  meal,  cwts.,     632,479 


4,106,107 


These  are  the'  ft^e-trade  importa- 
tions  which  are  raining  the  Britiah 
agricnltnrist.  This  is  the  kind  of 
competition  which  he  ia  called  npon 
to  face,  with  a  heavier  load  of  taxa- 
tion pressing  npon  him  than  is  known 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  shall  probably  be  told,  how- 
ever, that  this  enonnons  snpply  of 
cheap  food  has  enabled  tiie  people  to 
extend  their  oonsnmptioB  of  articles 


of  Inxniy  to  a  large  extent.  Let  n» 
see  how  that  matter  stands.  We  se- 
lect the  common  luxuries,  which  are 
next  to  necessaries,  for  illustration,— 
and  we  also  add  another  column^ 
showing  the  quantities  entered  for 
consumption  in  1848.  By  this  our 
readers  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  increasing  rate  of  demand  for 
these  articles. 


1845. 

1848. 

1849. 

Coffee,  lb.. 

34,818,095 

87,107,279 

84,431,074 

Tea, 

44,188,135 

48,735,696 

50,024,688 

Tobacco  and  snnff, 

26,823,944 

27,805,134 

27,685,687 

Wine,  gallons,    . 

6,966,846 

6,369,785 

6,487,689 

It  will  be  observed,  that  of  these 
articles  there  is  no  great  additional 
consumption.  We  have  excepted 
sugar  from  the  above  list,  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  the  duties  since 
1845.  There  was,  however,  less  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  1849 
tban  in  1848,  by  240,067  cwt 


There  appears  to  be  nothing  else  in 
these  tables  which  calls  for  special 
remark.  They  establish  the  fact  that, 
under  the  operation  of  free  trade,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  export  as 
large  an  amount  of  manufactures  as 
left  this  country  in  the  last  year  of 
protection;  a  fact  very  suggestive. 
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when  we  regard  the  enonnons  increase 
of  the  importe.  The  foreicner  is  sup- 
planting onr  agricaltaral  industiy, 
without  taking  in  return  an  angment- 
^  quantity  of  the  produce  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  that  these 
returns  afford  us  any  ground  for  con- 
gratulation. We  can  draw  no  good 
augury  for  the  future  from  the  figures 
which  appear  on  the  import  side  of  the 
account :  on  the  contrary,  they  appear 
tons  ominous  of  calamity  and  disaster. 

The  large  amount  of  bullion  con- 
tained in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  triumphantly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Free-traders  as  a  proof, 
almost  conclusive  in  itself,  that  the 
4X>untiy  is  flourishing  under  the  sys- 
tem of  unrestricted  importations ;  and 
the  Protectionists  have  been  taunted 
with  the  failure  of  their  prediction, 
that  a  lar^  import  of  foreign  grain 
would  drain  the  gold  from  Britain. 
These  assumptions  rest  upon  a  most 
superficial  view  of  the  causes  which 
have  combined  to  restore  bullion  to 
the  Bank  during  the  last  two  years ; 
and  they  argue  a  total  forgetfoluess 
of  the  calamitous  monetary  panic  of 
1S47,  occasioned  by  the  demand  for 
gold  to  meet  the  large  importations  of 
foreign  grain  consequent  upon  the 
famine.  The  ruinous  effects  of  the 
adverse  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
upon  our  commercid  and  manufac- 
turing classes,  in  1847  and  1848,  are 
matters  of  history ;  and  the  unprece- 
dented advice  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank,  to  charge  eight  per 
ceni  on  its  advances,  as  well  as  the 
virtual  abrogation  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  are  incidents  in  onr  mercantile 
annals  too  startling  to  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. It  is  not  difficult,  if  we  keep 
these  tilings  steadily  in  view,  and  also 
take  into  account  the  disturbed  state 
of  Europe  for  the  last  two  years,  to 
understand  the  reason  why  the  returns 
of  bullion  have  been  so  great. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  steady 
accumulation  of  gold  during  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  face  of  continued 
large  imports  of  grain  and  provisions, 
may  be  enpmerated  as  follows : — 

1st,  The  sale  of  foreign  Investments 
by  parties  in  this  countiy,  and  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  all  moneys 
'due  to  them  abroad, 

'Sd,  Forced  sales  and  consignments 
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of  British  goods  at  prices  ruinously 
low  to  the  producers. 

Sd,  A  considerable  reduction  ia 
the  stock  of  raw  materiaL 

4th,  A  diminution  in  thequanti^ 
of  gold  coin  reqmred  to  cany  on  the 
internal  trade  and  domestic  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  This  diminution 
has  been  caused  by  the  fisdl  of  prices, 
whereby  the  same  quantity  of  commo- 
dities is  represented  by  less  money 
— ^by  the  sudden  limitation  of  the 
employment  of  labour— and  by  the 
reduced  means  of  the  people  for  ordi- 
nary expenditure. 

5th,  Remittances  from  foreign 
countries,  caused  by  the  revolutionaty 
movements  in  most  of  the  Continentid 
states. 

6th,  The  return  of  the  absentees 
from  abroad,  whose  expenditure  has 
been  estimated  ashigh  as  £40,000,000. 
Allowing  this  tol^  a  great  exagge- 
ration, and  estimating  it  even  at  a 
third  of  the  amount,  the  result  be- 
comes most  important. 

7th,  By  other  minor  causes, 
amongst  which  we  may  particularise 
the  return  of  sovereigns  to  this  conn- 
try  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  in  the  law  which  regu- 
lates the  currency  there. 

When  we  look  to  the  operaticm  of 
these  causes,  some  of  them  being, 
from  their  nature,  mere  temporary 
expedients,  and  others  arising  from 
political  movements  over  wliich  we 
had  no  control,  the  existence  of  a 
large  bakmee  of  bullion  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ceases  to  be 
an  index  of  the  legitimate  operations 
of  trade.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  bahince.  Without  accurate 
data  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  gold 
wliich  have  been  sent  into  and  again 
exported  from  this  country  during  the 
last  two  years^lata  which  our  oppo- 
nents have  no  wish  whatever  to  see 
produced — ^it  would  be  falladous  to 
assume  that  our  increased  imports  of 
commodities  have  been  met  by  onr 
extended  exports.  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment accounts  distinctiy  demon- 
strate that  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
prove  that  onr  imports  are  augment- 
ing at  a  ratio  to  which  the  exports 
bear  no  manner  of  proportion;  and  no 
man,  who  will  take  tiie  pains  of  con- 
sidering dispassionately  the  foregoing 
tables,  can  doubt  this.    How,  then, 
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is  the  balance  paid?  Not  eer- 
tunly  in  goods ;  and  if  not  in  goods, 
is  what  other  shape  than  money  ? 

The  maintenance  of  the  stock  of 
bnllion  in  the  Bank  depends  solely  npon 
the  continnanoe  or  the  recnrrence  of 
snch  nnnsnai  aoddents  as  we  have 
ennmerated  above.  We  have  been 
large  sdlers  of  foreign  fonds  and  in- 
vestments; and  we  have  received 
firom  other  countries,  for  the  sake  of 
secnrity,  important  remittances  of  the 
precioos  metals.  Bat  until  we  can 
restore  the  balance  of  trade  by  rais- 
ing onr  exports  to  the  level  of  the 
imports,  or  by  restricting  the  latter, 
which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  every 
case  where  large  branches  of  native 
industry  can  be  affected,  we  cannot 
hope  permanently  to  retain  the  trea- 
sure, excq>t  at  a  frightful  sacrifice. 
Further  sales  and  fSrther  deposits 
may  combine  to  keep  it  here,  even  for 
a  considerable  period ;  but  so  soon  as 
confidence  is  restored  abroad,  we 
must  look  for  a  steady  drain.  If  our 
imports  shall  constantly  exceed  our 
exports,  which  is  the  tendency  of  onr 
recent  legislation,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  correct  the  balance  of  trade  by 
drawing  upon  the  accumulations  of 
our  more  prudent  ancestors,  who 
acted  on  different  principles ;  and  so 
long  as  the  foreign  investments  of 
thehr  wealth  last  us,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  continue  our  spendthrift 
course,  consuming  more  than  we  pro- 
duce. But  this  must  evidently  have 
an  end ;  and,  long  before  that  period, 
the  annual  diminution  of  onr  national 
means  would  be  felt  by  all  classes  of 
society,  and  the  war  between  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  and  the 
money  power  would  commence  in 
tenrible  earnest. 

There  are,  we  know,  many  people 
who,  In  spite  of  all  the  testimony 
which  has  been  adduced,  and  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  farmers  that 
tiiey  cannot  cany  on  cultivation  at 
present  prices,  refase  to  believe  that 
tiie  agricultural  interest  is  virtually 
doomed  to  extinction.  They  say 
that  the  fanners  are  habitual  grumb- 
lers, and  they  insinuate  that  this 
may  be  a  false  alarm.  Now,  as 
to  grumbling,  we  suspect  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  body  of 
men,  who  are  exposed  to  constant 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  their  pro- 


duce, exempt  firom  such  a  propensity; 
and  we  have  heard,  ere  now,  some- 
thing worse  than  grumbling  proceed 
from  the  throats  of  the  manufacturers. 
But  we  ask  those  gentlemen  whether, 
supposing  America  were  to  carry  her 
avowed  purpose  into  execution,  and 
to  stimulate  her  own  population  by 
converting  the  raw  material  of  cotton 
into  fabrics,  instead  of  sending  it  four 
thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic  to 
be  spun  in  Muichester, — and  suppos- 
ing that,  in  consequence,  American 
calicoes  could  be  offered  in  the  British 
market  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  a  similar  article 
would  be  to  Mr  Cobden  or  Afr  Bright 
— ^they  imagine  that  the  machinery  of 
Mandbester,  Rochdale,  and  Staley 
Bridge,  would  still  continue  in  mo- 
tion? Does  not  common  sense — does 
not  all  experience  tell  us,  that  a  losing 
trade  must  be  abandoned?  And  in 
order  to  show  that  agriculture  is  a 
losing  trade,  we  need  have  recourse 
neither  to  farmers'  statistics  nor  to 
pamphlets,  however  valuable.  We 
prove  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
adversaries.    Here  they  are  : — 

Sib  Bobkrt  Peel,  in  February 
1842,  estimated  the  proper  remunera- 
tive price  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
^'allowing  for  natural  oscillations,"  as 
between  Ms.  and  58s. — on  the  aver- 
age, 56s. ;  and  stated,  that  he,  **  for 
one,  would  never  wish  to  see  it  vary 
beyond  these  two  specified  values." 

Mr  James  Wilson,  M.F.  for 
Westbury,  writing  in  1889,  stated  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  proper  price  of 
wheat  was  52s.  2d.;  and  that,  what- 
ever average  annual  price  the  farmer 
received  in  any  year  less  than  that 
standard  price,  he  made  '*so  much 
distinct  loss." 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  stated  in  January 
1850,  that  he  did  not  think  ^'  the  ag- 
riculturist would  be  ruined  with  wheat 
at  44s.  a  quarter." 

The  average  price  of  wheat 
at  the  hiu>dinoton  market,  ok 
8th  February,  was  34s.  Id. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  sales  of 
good  wheat  have  been  made  in  Scot- 
land, since  that  time,  at  even  lower 
prices. 

But  is  this  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue? We  say  it  must.  It  is  a 
simple  labour  and  taxation  queation. 
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Yoa  expect  the  British  laboitrer,wfao, 
in  eyery  commodity  he  conenmes, 
pays  taxes  to  GoTemment,  to  compete 
with  foreign  serfii,  who  pay  no  taxes 
At  all.  Yon  expect  the  British  fiur- 
mers  and  landowners  to  work  a  worse 
soil,  in  a  more  variable  climate,  to  as 
mnch  advantage  as  the  foreign  grower; 
and,  moreover,  to  discharge  a  great 
portion  of  the  public  burdens  of  the 
state,  to  pay  their  fall  share  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  expenses  of 
every  war  in  which  Britain  has  been 
engaged  since  the  Bevolution  of 
1688 ;  to  support  the  national  church, 
and  to  pay  an  undue  x>roportion  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The 
cost  of  cultivating  100  acres  of  British 
soil,  in  Hertfordf^e,  is  estimated  at 
£54.5 — £1  per  acre  bemg  allowed  for 
rent.  The  cost  of  cultivating  the 
same  area,  in  Denmark  or  the  north- 
em  states  of  Germany,  is  £324,  3s.  4d. 
—  being  £220,  16s.  8d.,  or  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  f^ngland.  In 
this  way,  if  we  assume  50s.  as  the 
productive  cost  of  British  wheat,  on 
an  expenditure  of  £545,  for  the  aver- 
age here  assumed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  expenditure  of  £324,  ds.  4d.  gives 
29s.  8d.  as  the  productive  cost  of 
G^erman  wheat;  that  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  barley  between  the 
<»nntries  will  be  as  30s.  to  18s. ;  and 
of  oats,  as  208.  to  12s.* 

This  comparison  is  fiavonrable  to 
our  opponents,  because,  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  British  cultivation,  a  re- 
markably low  rent  is  assumed;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
and  other  charges  are  greatly  higher 
in  Denmark  and  North  Germany  than 
in  Russia,  Poland,  Wallachia,  or  Mol- 
davia, from  which  countries  we  draw 
large  supplies  of  grain.  What  hope  is 
there  of  a  rise  of  prices?  Com  has 
been  brou^t  to  its  present  low  ebb 
by  the  importation,  last  year,  of  enor- 
mous supplies  from  the  deficient  Con* 
tinental  harvest  of  1848.  Thisyear'we 
are  about  to  receive  the  discharge  of  a 
conmcopia  filled  to  the  very  brim,  in 
consequence  of  an  unusually  luxuriant 
crop.  We  have  had  experience  of  a 
bad  year,  and  we  are  aboat  to  have 


-experience  of  a  good  year,  heralded 
by  tiie  following  signSfieant  faet:-^ 
*'  Beffs  Weekly  Men&nger  states,  on 
unquestionable  authority,  that,  a  few 
days  ago,  one  of  the  principal  Ci^ 
houses  diartered  several  vessels  at  a 
freight  of  6s.  per  qr.,  to  load  wheat  «t 
Odessa  at  24s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board." 
How  loDg  is  this  to  go  on  ?  Is  it  pro- 
posed, by  this  pfecioas  Ministry  of 
ours,  tbtft  nothing  is  to  be  done  until 
the  whole  capital  of  the  tenant-£ur- 
mers  is  squandered,  and  the  soil  has 
gone  out  of  cultivation  ?  Or  are  we 
to  understand  that  nothiDg  whatever 
will  be  done,  tdionkl  prices  fall  lower 
than  now,  or  even  remain  at  their 
present  level  ?  If  the  land  gees  out  of 
cultivation,  a  lai^  prop(»tton  of  tiie 
whole  amraal  pffodnctioft  of  Gieat 
Britain,  giving  at  present  emf^oymeat 
to  many  thousands,  must  be  directly 
sacrificed ;  the  mannfactnreis  would, 
in  that  event,  be  oompeiUed  to  dose 
their  establishments  for  the  want  of 
a  home  market ;  ud  we  ehonld  have 
no  revenue  left  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  dieapest  kind  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment, far  less  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  Are  the  Ministry  leaUy 
aware  of  what  tiiey  are  d<Hng?  Ao- 
cording  to  their  own  admSnons — 
accordhig  to  the  calcniations  of  their 
supporters — according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  leading  Free*traders,  thetenaat- 
fiirmers  are  at  this  moment  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  at  a  prodigious  annual 
loss.  No  possible  reduction  of  rent 
can  sufice  to  cure  the  evil,  even  if  a 
reduction  of  rent,  which  would  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  employ* 
ment,  were  no  evil  in  itself.  And 
yet,  in  this  state  of  matters,  the  Wh^s 
have  thought  proper  to  issue  a  pros- 
perity ad(&ess,  almost  witliont  quali- 
fication, in  the  name  of  their  gracious 
Sovereign  I 

We  ahafl  now  entreat  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  point  in  which 
almost  every  man  of  ordinary  means 
in  this  country  is  vitally  interested. 
For  a  great  many  years  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  Lnm  Inst7xj^c&» 
as  the  best  means  of  providing  por- 
tions for  families,  have  been  at^ow- 


*  We  aro  indebted  for  these  cal<salati«n8  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  OhmrwjAumi  on  fAff 
ElemenU  of  Taxation,  and  the  Productive  CoH  of  Com,  by  8.  Sandabs,  which  we 
strongly  reconsund  to  the  notice  of  our  readen,  as  one  of  the  flMMt  able  tnatises  <Mi 
the  subject  whieh  has  yet  appeared. 
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ledged  and  largely  sought.  AIlclaMeB 
have  participated  in  these  Assurances; 
and  we  believe  that,  in  BcotlandLi  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  consider- 
able number  of  professioiuLl  persons, 
or  tradesmen,  who  do  not  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  some  of  the  numerous 
societies.  We  are  not  exactly  aware 
what  may  be  the  method  practised  in 
£ngland,  but  in  Scotland  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  accumulated 
funds  of  these  societies,  amounting  to 
many  millions  sterling,  is  lent  on  the 
security  of  the  land.  The  value  of 
the  land,  as  every  one  knows,  mnst 
in  the  aggregate  depend  on  its  pro- 
ductive power ;  and,  if  present 
prices  are  to  rule,  (and  why  they 
should  not  do  so,  under  present  legis- 
lation, no  mortal  man  can  tell  us,) 
great  tracts  of  the  land  of  this  country 
most  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently be  depreciated  in  value.  In 
that  case,  how  will  the  creditor  fere? 
There  is  already  a  disposition  shown, 
in  some  quarters,  to  make  the  creditor 
participate  in  the  reduced  income  of 
the  landed  debtor.  So  hmts  Iiord 
Drumlanrig,  and  he  is  not  quite  sin- 
gular in  his  opinion.  This  is  just 
repudiation;  for  could  the  idea  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
principal  as  to  the  interest,  and  to 
provide  that  the  lender  of  £100  under 
protection,  should  not  be  entitied 
to  daim  from  his  debtor  more  than 
£67  under  the  benign,  just,  and 
wholesome  operation  of  f^e  trade. 
Were  this  view  to  be  adopted,  nod 
the  adjustment  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  rents  were  only  lowered 
by  a  thurd,  the  family  of  the  man  who 
has  insured  his  life  for  £100,  and  re- 
gularly paid  the  premium,  would  lose 
rather  more  than  £33.  But  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  rental  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  would  amount  to  little  more 
than  £19,600,000,— a  sum  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  depreciation,  if 
we  adopt  the  figures  of  "Mi  ViUiers, 
or  even  if  we  make  the  largest  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration.  The  merest 
tyro  in  political  science  knows  that 
land  incapable  of  cultivation  is  com- 
paratively worthless  in  price :  we  have 
a  practical  instance  of  that  at  present 
before  us  in  Ireland,  where  estates 
have  been  actually  abandoned  by  their 


owners.  Now,  if  land  at  present 
nnder  tiUage  should  go  out  of  culti- 
vation,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  the 
produce  bemg  inadequate  to  its  cost 
— a  catastrophe  to  which  our  northern 
'  districts  are  fast  approaching^t  mnst 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
waste ;  and  the  creditor  who  has  lent 
money  on  its  security  will  find  that, 
instead  of  grain-bearing  acres,  he  can 
take  possession  of  nothing  save  a  wil- 
derness of  heather  and  fturze. 

Every  man,  therefore,  whose  life  is 
insured,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  If  that  is  not 
maintained,  the  provision  which  he 
has  prudentiy  made  for  his  family  is 
placed  in  extreme  jeopardy,  and  free- 
trade  legislation  may  utterly  neutra- 
lies  his  thrift.  Nor  let  him  quarrel 
with  the  security,  for  there  is  none 
better.  If  the  land  goes  down,  the 
tenure  of  the  existence  of  the  Funds 
is  worse  than  precarious.  If  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  corn  and  provisions 
shall  augment  materially  daring  the 
next  two  yean,  and  if  ^*  the  great  ex- 
periment," as  it  has  been  called,  shall 
be  persevered  in  so  long,  the  fortunes 
and  apparent  destiny  of  this  great 
country  mnst  be  materially  and  radi- 
cally altered.  In  any  case,  there 
must  be  a  change,  and  a  change  of  an 
important  description.  The  unprin- 
cipled Guirenqy  Act  of  1819  has  yet  to 
undergo  a  revision.  In  spite  of  cKZfe- 
tante  arrangements,  and  financial 
hocus-pocus,  sedulously  invented  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  community  to 
the  rottenness  and  peculation  of  our 
present  monetary  system,  that  mat- 
ter must  be  thoroughly  probed  and 
examined  by  the  aid  of  a  clearer 
light  than  the  lamp  of  the  Jew  Ri- 
cardo.  But,  for  the  present,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  complicate  the  immediate 
question.  Our  stand  is  taken  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  justice  to  native 
industry.  We  care  not  in  what  form 
or  shape  that  industry  is  developed — 
whether  it  be  applied  to  agriculture, 
trade,  or  manufactures — so  long  as  it 
is  industry  seeking  but  its  own,  and 
disclaiming  the  selfish  and  sordid  end 
of  making  an  individual  profit  at  the 
'  expense,  and  from  the  ruin,  of  other 
classes  of  the  community.  Some- 
times, in  calmly  considering  the  course 
of  our  legislationfor  the  last  few  years. 
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this  reflection  irresistibly  obtmdes  it- 
self ^whether  men  have  altogether  lost 
the  old  feeling  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion, which,  more  than  anything  else, 
S laced  Britain  in  her  proud  position 
1  the  scale  of  the  Eoropean  nations? 
Certainly,  when  we  read  the  speeches 
and  harangnes  of  the  Free-traders, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  sach  sentiment. 
They  are  cosmopolitans,  not  Britons : 
and,  discarding  the  landmarks  of  the 
Almighty,  they  seem  to  hope  that  the 
laws  of  nature  will  be  abrogated,  and 
the  doom  of  Babel  reyeised,  by  their 
own  miserable  efforts.  Their  sympathy 
is  of  a  curious  kind.  They  estimate 
foreign  nations  upon  a  scale  founded 
on  the  consumption  of  calico;  their 
notions  of  liberty  undergo  a  material 
change,  whenever  raw  cotton  or 
cheap  sugar  become  elements  of  the 
calculation  of  profit.  They  must 
have  slaveiy  abolished  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies:  and  yet,  having 
ruined  the  planters,  they  are  ready  to 
take  sugar  on  the  chei^st  terms 
which  they  dare  offer  firom  foreign 
slave-growing  states,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  dothing  and  machinery. 
Their  capitfd,  Manchester,  and  their 
principal  seats  of  manufacture,  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  continuance 
of  Negro  slavery  in  America,  and  not 
a  man  of  these  cosmopolitans  dare 
raise  his  voice  to  denounce  it.  Why 
should  he?  He  can  gain  popularity 
cheaper,  by  reikailing  gross  falsehoods 
against  unredprocating  European 
states,  in  every  instance  where  Bed 
Republicanism  has  rewed  its  head, 
and  been,  most  fortunately,  sup- 
pressed.   The  British   labourer  has 


none  of  his  sympathy— he  cares  not 
for  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  fellow- 
subject.  If  the  labourer  is  an  agri- 
culturist, our  generous  philanthropist 
would  rather  see  him  and  his  family 
condemned  to  the  union-worichouse, 
than  throw  any  obstade  in  the  way 
of  increased  serfiige  in  Russia  or  in 
Poland.  If  the  labourer  is  a  manu- 
facturer, the  cosmopolitan  spurns  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land for  the  protection  of  the  women 
and  children ;  and,  availing  himself  of 
a  verbal  error,  daims  his  right  to  work 
human  bemgs,  bv  rdays,  lOce  cattle  in 
his  mill  1  And  these  are  the  men  who 
now  regulate  the  movements,  and 
almost  dictate  the  words,  of  our 
British  statesmen!  In  the  pages  of 
British  history,  we  meet  with  instances 
of  degradation  which  we  fun  would 
see  cancdled.  We  know  that  Charles 
n.  was  an  acquiescent  pensioner  of 
the  crown  of  France,  and  was  con- 
tent to  remain  so,  at  the  hasard  of 
the  national  honour.  But  we  shall 
search  histoiy  in  vain  for  so  mean  a 
pandering  as  that  which  we  have 
seen  by  Ministers  to  the  interests  of 
an  upstart  oligarchy — ^founded  on  the 
most  perishable  basiA--6carcely  dis- 
guising their  hostility  to  the  religion 
and  the  constitution  of  the  land — 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  poor 
—denying  the  dums  of  Native  In- 
dustry— and  doing  thdr  utmost  to 
make  these  great  and  glorious  king- 
doms the  habitation  of  only  two 
classes — one  of  them  being  the  master- 
manufacturers,  and  the  other,  the 
operatives,  whom  they  may  tread  at 
pleasure  under  thdr  hed. 
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THE  MnaSTERIAL  MEASURES. 


At  length  signal-gims  of  distress 
have  been  fired  from  the  Liberal  fleet. 
Albeit  stontly  denying  the  existence 
of  any  extraordinary  saffering  in  Ire- 
land, Ministers  have  brought  forward 
ameasnre,  based  upon  the  aidmission  of 
a  distress  there  much  exceeding  any- 
thing which  their  opponents  have 
alleged.  Concealing  or  evading  the 
loud  cries  of  ColonitS  discontent,  they 
have  announced  a  policy  implying 
a  total  revolution  in  Colonial  govern- 
ment, and  which  never  could  have 
been  conceded  but  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  vast  amount  of  former  mal- 
administration. The  Irish  Reform 
BiU  and  the  New  System  of  Colonial 
Government  are,  par  excellence^  the 
measures  of  the  session.  We  are  not 
surprised  they  are  so.  They' are  the 
natural  complement  and  unavoidable 
consequence  of  three  preceding  years 
of  Free  Trade  and  a  fetterod  Cur- 
reniy. 

The  policy  of  Government  since 
1846  having  been  entirely  founded 
upon  the  interests  of  the  towns  agunst 
the  country,  of  the  consumers  against 
the  producers,  of  those  who  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
over  those  who  were  still  in  a  mino- 
rity, it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  consequent  suffering  would 
be  most  acutely  felt  in  the  producing 
parts  of  the  empire ;  in  those  places 
where  agriculture  was  the  staple 
of  life,  where  producers  were  many 
and  consumers  few,  and  where,  neoes- 
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sarily,  the  measures  of  the  British 
urban  majority  acted  with  unmitigated 
severity.  Ireland  and  the  Colonies 
were  the  places  in  which  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  because  they 
were  both  provinces  in  which  rural 
districts  were  of  boundless  extent,  and 
towns  few  and  of  inconsiderable  im- 
portance; in  which  civilisation  was  as 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  in« 
fancy ;  and  mankind,  yet  occupied  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  in  felling  the 
forest  and  draining  the  morass,  were 
not  congregated  in  the  huge  Baby- 
Ions  or  Ninevehs,  which  are  at  once 
the  distinctive  mark  and  ineradicable 
curse  of  long-established  civilisation. 
Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  therefore, 
were  the  places  which  suffered  most, 
and  in  which  discontent  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  formidable  from 
the  new  system ;  and,  accordmglj,  the 
first  announcements  of  the  Session  of 
1850  were  of  measures  calculated,  as 
Government  supposed,  to  assuage  the 
irritations  and  conciliate  the  affections 
of  these  important  and  avowedly  dis- 
contented or  suffering  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  Revolution 
every  year,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill 
had  fixed  the  Constitution  upon  a  basis 
which  must  not  again  be  shaken. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  observation;  but  the  Lib^als  have 
always  some  qualification  or  reservar 
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tion  to  let  in  a  change  of  measures,  if 
it  appears  expedient  for  their  interests 
as  a  party  to  promote  it.  That  decla- 
ration was  made  before  the  grand  and 
distinctive  features  of  Liberal  gorem- 
ment  had  developed  themselves :  be- 
foreFree  Trade  had  crashed  Agricoltn- 
ral  indostry,  and  sapgMd-the  fovnda- 
tions  of  Colonial  loyalty;  and  when 
no  overbearing  pressure  firom  without 
reminded  Ministers  that  the  time  had 
arrived  wtiea  they  mwt  -eat  In  their 
pledges.  That  time  has  now,  however, 
come ;  distress,  all  but  universal,  has 
spread  among  all  the  rural  producers 
of  the  empire ;  Ireland,  the  West 
In^es,  and  Canada,  as  the  most  en- 
tirely agricultural  districts,  have  been 
the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
Measures  calculated,  as  they  conceive, 
to  allay  the  prevailing  diB00Btent,hav6 
been  brought  forward  by  Government 
atthe very  time  when  they  themsetves, 
and  their  oigaos  in  ike  I^^as,  wore 
moat  strenuously  denying  tiiat  the  new 
measures  had  produced  anything  bat 
nniveraal  coateniiBUit  and  flatiflfiftftkn 
throughoot  the  empire. 

The  so-called  liberals  haire  a  very 
easy,  and,  as  they  daem  it,  efficacions 
mode  of  stifling  crappeaaing  pablicdis- 
content  when  it  arrives  at  a  formidable 
lieighi.  This  consists  in  exteadinff 
the  siffirage  among  i^e  qnerolons  and 
SBfOoring  part  oi  the  people.  Th^y 
think  l£iat  by  so  •doing  they  will  at 
OBoe  demonstrate  tl^  sympathy 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  secure,  .at  least,  for  soaie  elec- 
tions to  come,  a  msjority  of  etoatoms 
for  their  support,  firom  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  towards  1;he  Grovem- 
ment  wtich  has  conceded  to  them  the 
fiufOrage.  This  system  has  been  acted 
upon  BOW  lor  above  a  quarter  of  a 
centnry.  Ko  sooner  had  the  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  Currency,  by  the  bills  of 
1819  and  1826,  vendered  it  wholly 
inadequaie  for  the  indostiy  of  the 
empire,  and  prodnoed  the  dreadful 
distress  from  1826  to  1830  aaaong 
the  mann&ctnring  and  commercial 
dasses,  than  they  brought  forward 
the  Beform  BiU  in  Mardi  18S1, 
and  gave  a  de(aded  majority  in  the 
House  of  Oommoos  to  these  suffer- 
ing and  disoontented  urban  dectoirs. 
They  have  existed  ever  since  on  the 
gntitnde  of  these  newly  enfranohised 
dty  voters.    And  bow  when  the 


measures  adopted,  at  the  instigation 
of  these  urban  constituencies,  who 
compose  three-fifths  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  totally  ruined  the 
West  Indies,  all  but  severed  Canada 
from  the  empire,  and  spread  unheard- 
of  distress  throughout  Ireland,  they 
have  a  remedy,Bs  they  conceive,  ready, 
in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
suffering  population.  In  this  way 
the  successive  stages  of  general  suf- 
fering, indnsed  by  Fiee  Trade  and  a 
fettered  Currency — in  other  words,  a 
system  of  general  cheapening  of 
everything— issue  in  successive  degra- 
dations of  the  franchise.  The  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1825  led,  irfter  five  years 
of  suffering,  to  the  Reform  BUI  for 
Great  Britain;  and  the  Free  Trade 
crash  of  1847  has  issued,  after  three 
years  ai  mortal  agony,  in  the  new 
Irish  Reform  Bill,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  pro>^Bcisl  aeaemblies  for  the 
ColonieB.  If  thissystem is  continaed 
for  half  a  oentnry  more,  it  ma^  rea- 
BOoMy  be  expected  to  lead,  as  it  has 
done  in  I^caace,  to  the  iatrodaction  of 
universal  suffinffe.  When  eveiything 
is  so  <^eapened  that  <Mie-half  of  the 
popnlatian  Is  landed  in  the  work- 
houses, it  is  thought  everytiiiiig  will 
be  rig^bited,  wisdom  at  onoe  im^printed 
on  t£e  measures  of  Govenunent,  and 
oontentmeat  diffused  diroagfa  the 
country,  by  the  paupers  rising  from 
their  straw  mattresses  to  vote  for  the 
liberal  candidates  in  baUot-boxes  put 
up  at  the  oomem  of  eveiy  street 

It  must  be  OMifessed  that  this  sys- 
tem of  appeasing  discontent  by  ex- 
tending the  suffin^  has  several  things 
to  reconuBend  it.  In  the  first  place — 
and  this  is  a  most  important  consi- 
decatiim  with  Govenunents  which  be- 
hold the  national  resources  wastmg 
away  under  the  influence  of  monetary 
and  coBunercial  measures,  introduced 
by  thedominantclasfr—itcostsnotiBng. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
sore  to  give  it  his  cordial  siq^oct.  It 
is  much  easier  to  enfranofaise  two 
hundred  thousand  paupers  or  bog- 
trotters,  than  to  issue  two  or  three 
^ilMonfl  of  exchequer  bills  to  sustala 
their  industry.  The  ^d  panacea, 
so  often  applied  in  the  days  of  Tory 
Government,  when  distress  became 
general,  to  relieve  it  by  issues  of 
exchequer  bills,  has  been  totail:^  ^- 
oaided  since  a  liiberal  AdmimstrA- 
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tikm,  retting  on  the  urban  ooaatita- 
eociea,  was  aastaUed  in  power.  It  ie 
BOW  disoovered  that  it  is  m«ch  better 
.to  give  the  Bufferers  votes.  Un- 
doabtedlj  it  is  ch6H)er ;  And  iA  theee 
days,  when  eveiything  is  saoitfced  to 
cheapness,  charity  itself  albeit  cover- 
ing a  mnltttode  of  sias, most beaaon- 
floed  to  it  with  the  rest.  In  the  next 
'^Bio^  it  iBB^dies,  or  is  likely  to  lead  to> 
no  change  of  pnUic  measores,  no 
Teactlcm  against  theoomnetcialpoliey 
which  has  prodnced  the  snffering. 
The  new  voters,  it  may  be  presnmea, 
will  Boppoit  the  Liberal  Government 
which  has  enfranchised  them :  grati- 
tude will  bear  Ministers  over  more 
than  <me  contested  electioB.  The 
veiy  soiecing  prodaoed  by  Free  Trade 
measares  will  bring  up  a  host  of  voters 
to  the  poll  who  wSl,  it  is  hoped,  sup- 
port fixMn  gratitnde  the  Fiee  Trade 
candidate.  That  is  a  matter  of 
immense  importance.  It  is  not  only 
spreading  division  throoi^  the  Pro- 
tection camp,  bnt  recroiting  in  it  for 
troops  to  themsdveB.  Ami  though, 
donbtless,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  men  in  the  long-mn  are 
to  support  representatives  who  are 
mining  them,  yet  it  is  often  astonish- 
ing how  long  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  from  party  inflaenoes:  the 
poison,  like  the  contagion  of  the 
cholera,  floats  in  the  air,  without 
any  one  knowing  whence  it  comes  or 
wlutherit  issoing:  and,  atany  rate, 
the  openuig  of  men's  eyes  is  the  work 
of  time;  and  the  great  thing  with 
Liberal  Grovemments  is  to  secure  im- 
mediate support,  or  tide  over  imitedi- 
ate  difficulties. 

For  observe  one  very  remarkable 
feature  in  both  the  Liberal  measures 
intended  to  allay  the  discontent  in ' 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  em- 
pire—that is,  that  there  m  no  chamge 
m  the  com^poiiium  €f  ike  Homse  nf 
CimmofM.  That  assembly,  which,  as  it 
has  the  command  of  the  public  purse, 
rules,  by  its  majority,  the  whole 
empire,  remains  the  same.  Three- 
fifths  of  its  members  are  still  returned 
by  the  urban  constituencieB  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  late  division  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Disraeli,  the  majority 
of  twenty-one  was  composed  ai  Scotch 
members,  most  of  them  members  for 
burghs.  Thus  tilie  ruling  power  is 
lodged  in  the  urban  constituencies. 
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and  the  soffering  rural  districts  are  to 
be  pacified  by  an  extension  of  their 
electors,  which  will  confer  no  reai 
political  power,  and  benefit  no 
hunum  being.  The  minority  for 
Free  Trade  measures  will  be  the  same, 
whether  the  Irish  members  are  re- 
tamed  by  seventy-two  thoosand  w 
three  hundred  thousand  voters;  or, 
rather,  it  is  hoped  by  the  promoters  of 
the  new  meaanras,  the  Protectionists 
will  be  weitened  by  the  diange — 
because  the  Liberal  candidate  will  be 
able  to  call  himself  the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  to  call  ont  the  new  voters 
to  record  their  votes  for  the  Govern- 
ment whidi  has  enfranchised  them. 

So  also  in  re^^  to  the  Colonies. 
The  new  measures  announced  by  Lord 
John  Bnssell  propose  to  g^ve  provin- 
cial assemblies  or  parliaments  to  all 
the  Colonies;  and  so  far  they  are 
founded  on  just  prindptos.  Bnt  they 
contain  no  provitton  for  the  r^uro- 
sentationof  any  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which  meets  in 
London.  The  frital  majority  of  three 
urban  to  two  rural  representatives 
stiil  determines  the  measures  of  €ro- 
vemment.  The  invaluable  nomina- 
tion burghs,  by  means  of  which  the 
Colonies,  mider  the  old  constitution, 
were  so  eflfeotually  represented,  still 
are  extinct.  Colonial  wealth  now 
can  get  into  Pariiament  only  by  the 
favour  of  urban  constituencies — ^that 
is,  by  adopthig  Free  Trade  principles. 
Any  man  who  stood  npon  the  hus- 
tings in  a  British  bargh,  and  pro- 
claimed ''  Justice  to  the  Colonies," 
would  be  speedily  thrown  into  a  mi- 
nority, from  the  dread  that  his  return 
mi^t  raise  the  price  of  sugar  a  penny 
a  pound*  Lord  John  Russeirs  Colo- 
nial parliaments  will  afford  no  remedy 
fbr  this  great  and  ciying  evil.  It 
leaves  the  ruling  power  still  in  the 
hands  of  those  actuated  by  an  adverse 
interest,  and  directed  by  adverse  de- 
sires. Give  reed  rqn'Cientaiion  to  the 
C(donies  indeed — give  them  a  hun- 
dred members  in  the  hnperiai  Parlia- 
ment—and you  make  a  mighty  step 
in  the  principles  of  real,  just  govern- 
ment, and  in  reconstructing  the  bonds 
which  once  held  together  this  great 
and  varied  empire.  But  to  give  them 
local  assemblies  which  have  no  real 
power,  and  which  are  doomed  to  sit 
by  and  be  the  impotent  spectators  of 
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their  own  and  their  constitnents' 
ruin,  by  the  bnrgh-directed  measures 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  to 
mock  them  with  a  shadow  of  const!- 
tntional  privileges  which,  in  this  age 
of  intelligence,  will  not  long  be  borne. 
It  is  giving  the  means  of  oi^anising 
discontent,  withont  those  of  avert- 
ing disaster ;  and  preparing,  in  those 
powerless  provincial  assemblies,  men 
for  the  assertion  of  rights  which,  as 
was  the  case  with  North  America, 
will  one  day  cause  the  tearing  asunder 
and  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since, 
in  the  very  first  paper  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  in  this  Magazine,  we 
pointed  out  the  fatal  effect  of  the 
extinction  of  Colonial  representation 
by  schedules  A  and  B,  as  the  grand 
defect  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  pre- 
dicted that  it  would,  if  not  remecued, 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.* 
Consequences,  since  that  time, 
have  followed  precisely  as  we  pre- 
dicted. The  short-sighted  urban 
majorities  of  the  dominant  island 
have  perseveringly  pursued  their 
separate  and  immediate  interests, 
until  they  have  ruined  the  West  In- 
dies, to  make  sugar  cheap, — all  but 
ruined  Ireland,  to  make  oats  cheap, — 
and  rendered  agricultural  distress  uni- 
versal in  Great  Britain,  to  make  bread 
cheap.  The  discontent  produced  by 
these  measures  having  become  univer- 
sal among  the  rural  producers  in  the 
empire.  Government,  thinking  they  are 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  most  si2Qrer- 
ing  parts,  propose  to  extend  the  rural 
sufirage  in  Ireland,  by  lowering  the 
existing  suffrage  of  ten  pounds,  requi- 
site to  enfiranchise  on  a  piece  of  ground, 
to  an  eight-pound  interest,  and  creat- 
ing everywhere  provincial  parliaments 
in  the  Colonies.  They  never  were  more 
mistaken.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  Ireland  is  not  an  ex- 
tension of  voters  or  local  parliaments, 
but  a  just  system  of  government  at 
home.  Fiscal  measures,  which  shall 
secure  their  interests,  are  what  they 
require ;  and  they  can  only  be  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  What 
these  measures  are,  is  well  known: 
you  have  only  to  take  up  any  file  of  the 
Jamaica,  Sidney,  or  Montreal  papers 


to  see  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
Colonies.  Introduce Colonialrepresen- 
tation,  in  numbers  adequate  to  their 
wealth,  population,  and  importance, 
into  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  effect  will  be  immediate. 
Measures  such  as  they  desire  will  soon 
be  carried,  and  the  threatened  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  averted. 
Delay  or  refuse  the  possession  of  real 
power  to  these  important  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  you  only 
aggravate  existing  discontent,  and  ac- 
celerate approaching  dismemberment. 
To  suppose  yon  can  now  alleviate 
Irish  suffering  by  quadrupling  its  elec- 
tors, and  stifle  Colonial  discontent  by 
giving  them  local  parliaments,  is  as 
absurd  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
still  the  storm  of  indignation  raised  in 
all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  suffering  consequent  on 
the  contraction  of  the  Currency,  by 
giving  the  complainers  all  votes  for 
their  respective  town-councils. 

Although,  however,  for  twenty 
years  past,  we  have  anticipated  with 
certainty  the  ultimate  extension  of  the 
sufirage  to  a  still  lower  class  of  voters, 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  yet  we  must  admit  that 
we  did  not  anticipate  the  mode  in 
which  the  necessity  for  this  extension 
was  to  be  brought  about.  We  thought 
it  would  arise  from  the  increase  of  the 
unenfranchised  population,  and  the 
loud  cry  for  electoral  privileges  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior  urban  or  working 
population.  Not  at  all :  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason  is  now  assigned  for  the 
extension  of  the  sufirage  in  Ireland. 
It  is  not  the  increase  of  the  unenfran- 
chised, but  the  diminution  of  ihe  en- 
franchised^ which  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  change.  It  is  said  there 
are  now  only  72,000  voters  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  250,000,  which  there  should 
be,  and  which  it  was  calculated  the 
Reform  Bill  would  bring  up  to  the  polL 
Mr  Cobden  boasts  that  he  has  more 
constituents  in  the  West  Riding  than 
there  are  in  all  the  counties  in  fieland 
put  together.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
remark  is  well  founded ;  although  the 
fact  of  so  numerous  a  constitaency 
having  selected  the  man  who  made  the 
boast,  augurs  but  little  for  the  wisdom, 


*  See  article  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  May  1, 1 831 ;  reprinted  in  Alison's  Essayt^ 
rol.  i.  p.  S2|  40. 
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if  kindred,  of  the  measures  which  we 
may  expect  from  the  poptdarlj  elected 
representatives  for  the  sister  kingdom. 
Bat  the  material  thing  to  observe  is 
this :  A  great  and  important  change 
on  the  Reform  Bill — an  innovation  on 
the  fonndations  which,  we  were  told, 
were  rum  tangenda  non  tnovenda  of 
the  new  Constitntion,  is  vindicated  on 
the  immense  destmction  of  the  former 
freeholders  which  has  taken  place 
within  these  few  years.  We  have  Ions 
been  aware  of  the  fact :  we  adverted 
to  it,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  in  a 
late  article  on  the  effects  of  Free 
Trade.'*'  But  we  little  expected  that 
onr  observations  were  so  soon  to  be 
confirmed  from  so  high  a  quarter,  and 
that  the  first  breach  in  the  Constitn- 
tion, as  fixed  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
wonld  be  justified  on  the  avowed  de- 
struction of  the  freeholders  of  Ireland 
which  the  Reform  measures  have 
effected. 

For  what  is  it  which  has  occasioned 
such  a  chasm  in  the  freeholders  at  this 
time,  and  rendered  It  necessary,  on  the 
admission  of  Ministers  themselves,  to 
lower  the  suffrage  to  an  £8  interest^  if 
we  would  marshal  anything  like  a 
competent  number  of  freeholders  round 
the  Keform  banners  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
refer  to  the  famine  of  1846.  That 
famine  occurred  three  years  ago:  it 
was  bountifully  relieved  by  the  British 
Government;  and  since  its  termina- 
tion we  have  had  two  fine  harvests, 
those  of  1847  and  1849,  for  each  of 
which  a  public  thanksgiving  was  re- 
turned. A  bad  harvest  does  not 
destroy'som^  hundred  thousand  elec- 
tors. If  it  does,  there  are  heirs  who 
succeed  in  ordinary  circumstances  to 
the  freeholds,  and  form  as  respectable 
an  army  of  electors  as  their  fathers 
had  done.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
heirs  of  the  starved  electors,  if  they 
were  really  starved?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  freeholds  which  they  for- 
merly held?  The  answer  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  now  officially  returned 
by  Government,  and  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  constitutional  change. 
Thbt  have  bbsn  destroyed  by 
THE  Fhee  Trade  measures.  The 
Reform  BiU^  in  Its  ultimate  effects, 
has  crushed  the  brood  whom  it  warmed 
into  life.    Above  200,000  holders  of 


land,  in  Ireland,  have  disappeared 
since  1845.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
thev  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
highest  dass  of  cultivators;  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  is  justified 
on  the  fearful  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  So  rapid  has  been  their 
destmction,  so  fearful  the  processof  de- 
terioration they  have  unaergone,  that 
out  of  above  600,000  holders  of  land 
who  are  still  in  Ireland,  only  72,000 
could  be  found  qualified  under  the 
Reform  Act ;  and,  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  these,  it  is  necessaiy  to  lower 
the  franchise  to  £8.  Eight  pounds 
a-year  is  little  more  than  the  average 
maintenance  of  a  pauper  in  England. 
But  such  is  the  misery  which  Free 
Trade  measures  have  spread  inlreland, 
that  it  is  there  the  standard  of  a  free- 
hold qualification. 

It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  40s. 
freeholders  of  England  as  affording  a 
precedent  or  a  parallel  to  town  fran- 
chise. Everybody  knows  that  the 
40s.  freehold — originallj,  when  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  a 
measure  of  landed  property  worth 
£20  or  £30  a-year  at  this  time— had 
come,  from  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  to  be  a  mere  house  qualifica- 
tion. No  one  supposes  that  the  40s. 
freeholder  lives  on  his  40s,;  it  is  the 
value  merely  of  the  cottage,  garden, 
or  paddodc  which  he  holds  in  free- 
hold. He  lives  on  extraneous  re- 
sources, the  wages  of  labour,  realised 
means,  or  the  aid  of  his  family.  But 
the  £8  tenant  in  Ireland  lives  on  the 
subject  which  qualifies  him.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  he  has  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  whatever,  and 
the  franchise  is  the  measure  of  his 
whole  substance.  It  is  little  better  in 
most  cases  than  the  income  of  an 
English  pauper ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  all  that  Free  Trade 
measures  will  allow  the  great  majo- 
rity of  Irish  cultivators  to  earn ;  and 
that,  unless  the  franchise  is  to  dwindle 
away  till  the  Irish  counties  in 
many  cases  become  Gattons  and  Old 
Sarums,  It  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  enfranchise  such  a  miserable  and 
destitute  class.  But  we  did  not  ex- 
pect, amidst  all  the  gloom  of  our 
anticipations  from  the  effects  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  its  consequent  Free 


*  See  Free  Trade  at  its  Zenith:  Blaekwood'i  Magasin^,  Dec.  1849. 
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Trade  metsores,  that  thia  miseiy  and 
deetitotioii  were  toieachsnch  a  be^ht, 
that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  hy  Lord 
John  BnseeU  himarif,  and  made  the 
ground  of  the  ftm  great  bfeaeh  in  hn 
own  CoaetitBtikNi  I 

It  ia  not  anrpriaing  that  Goiveni- 
raentt  amidst  all  the  professions  of 
confidence  fai  the  national  resoarees, 
and  amertieBs  of  general  prosperity 
fh)»  Free  Trade  measoree,  should  be 
thns,  in  their  legislative  acts,  betray- 
ing a  secret  conscioasMflS  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  agncnltnral  remmieratlon 
and  of  theexistence  of  widequnead  Co- 
lonial distress.  The  proflpeeta  of  the 
ooHivators,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies,  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  now  known :  it 
has  been  jndiciaUy  ixed,  at  least  in 
{Scotland.  Thenar  prices  in  tiiat  oooi- 
try  are,  en  an  average,  £1,  168.  for 
wheat,  and  148.  floats;  instead  of  51s^ 
for  the  former,  and  34s.  for  the  latter, 
which  they  were  three  years  ago, 
b^ore  the  Irish  Ihndne  set  hi.  GwL 
wheat  is  selfing  at  this  moment  in  the 
Had<ttngtott  market  at  £1,  ISsi  6d. 
a  qnsrter — lower  than  it  has  been  f&r 
a  hnndred  and  ilfty  years.  Black 
cattle  have  fallen  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  six,  or  ibrty  percent;  and 
althongh  the  rents  of  sheep-farma 
have  aa  yet,  from  the  hi^  pricee  of 
wool,  not  been  roaterhdly  aflbeted, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  they  tea 
will  ere  long*  share  in  tiM  general 
decline.  Bents  are  in  most  parts  of 
Irriand  irrecoverable;  Ae  misery  in 
many  of  its  Unions  equals  that  of  the 
worst  period  of  the  fhmine.  Bents 
in  Scotland  wHl  at  next  term-day  be 
postponed:  the  tenants,  acknowledging 
their  inability  to  pay,  generally 
are  already  aSkmg  for  time ;  and  it 
is  well  understood  on  b€»th  odes,  that, 
if  the  present  low  prices  continne, 
the  arrears,  now  fhst  aocnmnlatuig, 
will  beeeme  irrecovenMe.  On  £ng^ 
land  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell:  it  has 
spoken  out  in  a  vcMce  which  can 


neither  be  mistaken  nor  pretended  to 
be  unheard. 

But  why  go  into  details  to  fflns- 
trate  a  fhct  which,  so  far  from  being 
denied,  is  openly  admitted,  and  even 
gloried  in  by  the  Free-traders  ?  lam 
latepaperon  Free  Trade,  we  eethnated 
tiie  decline  in  the  yalneof  agrieultaral 
prodnoe,  m  the  British  islands,  in  con- 
sequence of  free  trade  in  grun,  aC 
£7&,000,000,  or  a  fourth  of  its  amount 
But  the  Free-traders  tell  us,  and  ap* 
patently  with  reason,  that  this  is  too 
low  an  estimaite.  Mr  Taiiera,  ia 
seconding  the  Address  in  the  Hooee 
of  Commons^  calculated  the  saving  of 
the  people,  in  the  consumption  of  tIL 
tiie  kmds  of  food,  since  1847,  at 
£91,000,000 ;  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  price  of  the  12,000,000  quartern 
of  ail  sorts  of  grain,  wMch  were  im- 
ported in  the  coarse  of  1849,  estimated 
at  the  moderate  average  of  20s.  a 
quarter,  the  loss  to  the  agricidtiaal 
mterest  will  be  £106,000,000.  But 
Ais  »  evidentiy  too  high,  aa  the 
prices  of  1847  were  scarcity  piioe^ 
owing  to  the  famine  in  Ireland ;  and 
deducting  £19,060,000  on  that  ac- 
count, there  will  remain  £90,000,000 
at  the  veiy  least  wMdi  has  been  lost 
hi  one  year  to  the  agricnitnral  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
This  is  more  than  a  Mrd  of  its 
amennt,  winch  may  bo  taken,  mider 
the  reduced  scale  of  prices,  for  time 
years  prior  to  tiie  Irish  fhmine,  at 
£250,000,000  aminal  value. 

Bnt  this,  it  m  said,  is  all  a  laatfordb* 
question:  the  cemmunity  at  Urge, 
and,  above  all,  the  borough  deetcNrs 
who  rule  the  empnre,  have  no  interest 
in  It.  A  landlords'  question  truly  t 
Why,  the  whole  km^matB  of  the  two 
islands,*^  abstractinr  from  them  those 
irfhoQses,  are  under  £6O,000,0eOannn- 
dly ;  and  a  lees  of  £90,000,000  a- 
year  is  a  landlords^  question  o^l 
It  is,  at  least,  as  much  a  tenants* 
question  as  a  famdlivds*;  and  as  there 
are  now  750,000  hoidera  of  land  in 


•  England, £47,000,000 

Scotland, 3,500,000 

Ireland, 8,000,000 


Apart,  in  the 
^45,000/100 


£58,500,000 
three    Kingdomff,  from  rents  of  honeee,  ^riiieh  amoaBt  to  abovi 
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the  two  i^ads  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amounting  with  their  famifies 
to  2,500,000  souls,  tlus  body,  one  and 
all  of  wlK»n  have  l)eenimpoTeri8lied  by 
the  change,  nrast  be  taken  as  a  dear 
addition  to  the  landlords,  who  bame 
been  cBrectly  and  deeply  injured  by  the 
flamecanses.  Andwhatarewetosayto 
the  agricnltoral  labonrers,  meehanics, 
nailers,  wheelwrights,  and  aitificerS) 
who  depend  directly,  immediately, 
and  almost  entnrely,  on  the  market 
fbr  the  prodnee  of  their  indnslry 
among  the  roral  popnlation  ?  At  the 
Tery  least,  their  incomes  would  all  de- 
cline a  hidf,  and  they,  with  their 
ftmiBes,  amomt  to  some  millions 
more.  And  this  is  what  the  Free- 
traders call  a  landlords'  qnestion  1 

Bnt,  in  tmtb,  we  deprecate,  and 
that  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  all 
these  cakmlations  of  class  loss  or  snf- 
i^ring,  so  te  as  they  proceed  on  the 
idea  that  it  k  poesible  for  one  class  to 
mrifer  withont  every  other  speedily 
-doing  the  same.  Sncfa  argmnento 
and  topics  wnre  nerer  heai^  of  in 
Great  Britain  tilt  the  Reform  Bill  gave 
<me  cktt§  in  society,  viz.  the  mrban 
siiepkeepersy  the  command  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  acknowledge 
<me  onhf  interest  in  tiie  whole  com- 
mnaity,  and  that  is  tiie  interest  of  all 
classes;  we  acknowledge  one  only 
family— that  is,  the  whole  British 
people.  Thdr  real  interests  are,  and 
crer  mnst  be,  the  same.  It  is  impoe- 
eible,  in  one  eommrarity,  that  one 
great  interest  can  be  snffering  wiiHe 
others  are  thriving.  8ach  a  thing 
might  ha|ypen  for  a  time,  when  the 
mannfketaringinterest  was  prosperous 
from  a  sadden  extension  of  the  ex- 
pori  sale  in  some  eeasiderable  formgn 
markets ;  but  stdi  a  gleam  of  snn- 
fiiiine  must  be  temponuy  only,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  simnltmieoas 
growth  in  tile  great  and  only  dnrable 
Issneforgoods— the  home  market.  The 
whole  BMBBfactn^  exported  at  pre- 
sent— <me  of  the  meet  prosperena 
years,  so  far  as  the  export  sale  goes 
—are  abo«t  £60,000,000  a-year.  The 
mannfaetnies  taken  off  by  the  home 
maiket  are  estimated,  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced anthorities,  at  £120,000,000. 
Of  the  £60,000,000  exported,  about 
£16,000,000  goes  to  oor  own  Colonies, 
fio  that  the  home  and  colonial 
market  takesoir  yearly  £136,fJ00,00O; 


all  foreign  markets  put  togetifeer. 
£44,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  home  and 
colonial  market  is  more  than  Aree 
Hmeg  Mformgn  mmrh8t9  put  together. 
How  is  it  possible  after  this  to  deny 
that  a  seriow  and  lasting  blow,  stroek 
at  the  rural  prodocing  interests  in  ^ 
British  islands  and  tiie  Ccdooies,  nnst 
ere  long  react,  and  that,  toov  with 
terrible  effect,  ob  the  prosperity  of  our 
mannftctmwre?  Mr  YSliflra  boasta 
that  Free  Trade  has  cot  £91,000^000 
off  the  rennmeration  of  the  Britidi 
farmeiB.  Is  it  not  evident  that, 
aasuuiiug  this  to  be  true,  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  is  cut  off  the  fhnda 
which  pay  in  the  home  nMurket?  and 
if  so,  bow  k»g  wiU  oor  £120,000,000 
consnmed  in  the  home  market  be  in 
sinking  to  £80,000,000,  or  some  still 
lower  ignre?  And  will  Maodiester 
and  Glasgow  bemndi  benefited,  if  thc^ 
gain  £10,000,000  or  £12,000^000 
aBEBoally  in  the  foreign  market,  mk 
lose  £40,000,000  or  £50^000,000  hi 
tile  home? 

Already  it  has  become  painfolty 
evident  thai  this  effect  is  taking 
place  BB  tills  conntnr.  Mimstere  boast 
of  the  exports  having  increased  above 
£10,000,000  in  184»  over  what  thcj 
were  in  1848,  and  <^  tiieir  having  now 
torned  £60,000,000  a^yeor.  Let  it  be 
snpposed  that  this  ia  all  t»  be  pot 
down  to  the  acooiint  of  itee  Trader 
and  that  onr  Indian  vkstoriea,  the 
paetftcatiott  of  Bnrepe,  the  mAmg 
of  Rvolatioa  in  Froaoe,  and  the  in^ 
pidae  given  to  Aamricmi  porchaae  bv 
Caliibmiaa  gold,  had  nothing  at  att 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Is  the  eoantiy 
prosperooB? — are  the  railways  proa- 
perons? — are  poor-rates  dedining? 
— ^is  labosr  in  request  eitiier  In  the 
rmral  or  nrban  <fistriets?  The  facta 
are  noTonipitf^  lAe  remrm.  At  this 
moment  we  kappea  to  know  that 
above  ten  tbonsand  looms  in  Man- 
chester are  preparing  to  pot  their 
mills  vpon  the  short  time  of  forty 
boon  a-week.  The  ndlwaya  never 
were  so  low:  at  an  average,  their 
stock  is  worth  littie  more  than  m  Mrd 
of  what  it  was  three  years  age.  Modi 
was  said  in  Pariiament  of  the  decrease 
of  poor-rates  by  £800,000  or  £400,000 
a-year.  That  is  emirtiy  awmg  to 
the  fall  in  the  prwe  of  provisione, 
which  at  once,  and  materia^y,  less- 
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ened  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
paupers.  Had  the  rates  fallen  really 
in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  they  would  have 
gone  down  fifty  per  cent,  or  above 
£2,000,000  annually.  A  decline  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
only,  in  such  circumstances,  was  in 
reality  not  a  fall,  but  a  rise.  And  in 
Scotland,  the  poor-rates  for  1849, 
despite  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  paupers,  were  higher  than  in 
1848,  or  than  in  any  preceding  year : 
they  rose  firom  £M4,000  a-year  to 
£576,000.  As  to  Ireland,  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  its  condi- 
tion was  never  worse,  even  during 
the  worst  periods  of  the  famine. 

Now,  the  real  question  which  it 
behoves  the  moneyed  interest,  and 
especially  the  fundholders,  to  con- 
der,  and  that  most  seriously,  is  this : — 
How  do  they  expect  tliat  the  interest 
on  their  bonds  or  the  dividends  on 
their  stodc  are  to  be  paid  if  this 
ceaseless  and  progressive  dedme  in 
the  resources  of  their  debtors  is  to  go 
on?  How  are  the  dividends  raised 
for  parent  of  the  national  creditors, 
orthemterest  provided  to  meet  private 
mortgages,  on  which  so  large  a  part, 
probably  two-thirds,  of  the  realised 
capital  of  the  country  depends?  Is 
it  not  entirely  from  the  exertions  of 
the  producing  classes,  who,  or  whose 
fathers,  became  debtors  in  Uiese  varied 
transactions?  But  is  it  possible  that 
the  security  of  creditors  can  escape 
being  shaken,  if  the  resources  of  their 
debtors  are  continually  declining  ?  In 
private  life  we  are  never  mistaken  on 
this  subject.  If  a  creditor  sees  his 
debtor's  funds  wasting  away  under  im- 
provident or  absurd  management,  or  a 
landlord  sees  his  tenants  running  out 
his  land  by  scourging  and  ruinous 
crops,  he  at  once  takes  the  alarm. 
But  with  the  public  creditors  the  case 
is  Just  the  reverse.  They  sit  by  and 
see  the  indirect  taxes,  upon  the  faith 
of  which  their  money  was  advanced, 
repealed  one  after  another  for  a  long 
ooniBe  of  years;  and  the  nationid 
armaments,  upon  which  the  public 
safety  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  depend,  threatened  with  ruin 
by  an  Ignorant,  blind,  and  selfish 
democracy;  and  it jiever  enters  into 
their  imaginations  for  a  moment  to 
entertain  the  least  apprehension  for 


their  own  payments.  They  thinks 
though  every  other  interest  in  the 
country  is  ruined,  they  will  stand 
erect  amidst  the  wreck.  Deceived  by 
the  perfect  regularity  with  which  their 
interest  has  been  paid  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  cannot 
conceive  that  it  should  ever  be  other- 
wise. They  would  as  soon  expect  to 
see  the  sun  not  rise  in  the  morning,  as 
the  dividends  on  the  three-per-cents 
not  paid  in  January  and  June.  But 
a  little  consideration  must  show  that 
this  confidence  may  ere  long  be  found 
to  be  misplaced.  The  dividends  are 
paid  entirely  out  of  the  nationid  in- 
come :  whatever  seriously  affects  or 
diminishes  the  national  income,  sa 
much  diminishes  the  fund  firom  which 
they  must  be  drawn.  The  ninety 
millions  which  Mr  Yilliers  boasts  ha» 
been  cut  off  from  the  remuneration  of 
agriculture  has  made  a  fearful  chasm 
in  it — ^probably  not  less  than  a  third 
of  its  whole  amount  One  other  suck 
blow,  and  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends will  become  impossible— and 
the  moneyed  interest,  whose  selfish 
rapacity  has  occasioned  all  the  mis- 
chief, will  share  in  the  general  ruin 
they  have  created. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  as  society  is 
now  constituted  and  power  distributed 
in  this  country,  the  fundholder  has 
most  to  fear  fix>m  years  of  general  suf- 
fering or  firom  periods  of  tranuent  pros- 
perity. Is  the  nation  flourishing,  are 
exports  increasing,  taxes  well  paid,  a 
surplus  revenue  beginning  to  appear,, 
and  a  huge  store  of  useless  and  costly 
bullion  accumulated  in  the  bank? 
We  are  immediately  told  the  surplus 
must  be  devoted  to  the  remission  of 
taxes:  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the 
Treasury  full;  it  is  a  temptation  to 
Government,  and  serves  to  feed  tha 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.  No 
matter  how  fleeting  the  surplus  may 
be,  though  it  has  arisen  firom  an  acci- 
dental combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  disappear  before  the  year 
is  out — and  it  is  weU  known,  taxes 
once  taken  off  are  very  rarely  reim- 
posed — the  surplus  must  be  instantly 
relinqulsdied  for  the  permctnerU  remis- 
sion of  taxes.  Are  times  adverse,  do 
theheavens  threaten  monetary  squalls, 
and  is  the  import  of  grain  and  export 
of  sovereigns  likely  to  lay,  as  in  1847» 
half  the  commerdal  world  on  thdi 
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beam-ends?    lofitantly  the  err  gets 
up  that  the  taxes  cannot  be  paid ;  that 
the  national  expendltnreis  shamefully 
extravagant;  that  the  armymnst  be 
disbanded,  the  ships  of  the  line  sold, 
and  the  national  independence  trnsted 
to  the  generous  cosmopolitan  spirit  of 
the  Americans,  or  the  nnambitions 
disposition  of  the  Czar.    In  both  cir- 
cumstances the  national  safety^  and 
with  it  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor,  are  endangered :  in  the  first, 
by  the  permanent  remission  of  revenue, 
in  consideration  of  a  transient  gleam 
of  prosperity ;  in  the  last,  by  a  per- 
manent abandonment  of  the  national 
defences,  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary pHBriod  of  disaster.    And  as  we 
inevitably  pass  now,  and  must  ever 
pass,  under  our  wise  and  judicious 
system  of  Free  Trade  and  a  Fettered 
Currency,  firom  the  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  not  a  year  passes 
over  our  heads  that  the  security  of 
the  fundholders  is  not  more  and  more 
endangered,  and  this  by  the  effects  of 
the  ve^  system  which  their  own  sel- 
fish andclaiss  legislation  has  introduced. 
It  is  to  this  point— the  meoiiabU  re- 
action of  agricultural  distress  upon 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  gene- 
ral resources  of  the  empire,  that  we 
anxiously  wish  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention.    The  theory  of  the  Man- 
chester school  is,  '*  Give  us  a  sufficient 
amountof  imports,  and  the  exports  will 
takecareof  themselves.*'  Theycarelnot 
how  widely  they  may  prostrate  the 
industry  of  the  country,  so  as  they 

gst  a  profitable  trade  to  themselves, 
nt  the  point  they  have  now  to  con- 
sider, dm  they  uewrt  this  prqfitable 
trade  to  themselves^  if  the  hidustiial 
resources  of  this  country — in  other 
words,  their  customers' means  of  pay- 
ing for  their  goods— are  daily  declin- 
ing ?  That  our  imports  are  constantly 
increasing,  is  true:  it  is  what  the 
Protectionists  always  predicted  would 
be  the  case.  But  that  increase  is  no 
index  to  national  prosperi^ :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  na- 
tional distress,  because  it  implies  a  pro- 
gressive supplanting  of  our  own  indus- 
try by  that  of  foreigners.  The  follow- 
ing extract  firom  the  Betums  for  Jan- 
uaiT  1850,  ending  6th  February  1850, 
will  show  how  laigely  the  proauctions 
of  foreign  countries  are  trenching  upon 
those  of  our  own : — 


XoBtti  radias  8ih  Fab.  184». 

UBO. 

Silk,  thrown,  lbs.         18,847 

71,600 

Sheep  Wool,       .    1,212,993 

1,957,682 

GloYes,  pairs,     .       159,776 

270,091 

Silk  Broad  Staffii,         13,036 

22,124: 

BibboM,       8,946 

13,768 

Potatoes,  owt.    .           6,793 

190,511 

BaooD,      do.      .           2,537 

8,036 

Beef,       do.       .           4,611 

6,939 

Pork,       do.      .           2,038 

6,308 

It  is  the  same  with  nearly  all  the 
other  articles.  How  our  manufactu- 
rers and  artisans  are  to  go  on,  any 
more  than  our  farmers,  striving  against 
this  prodigious  and  rapid  increase  of 
foreign  importations,  it  is  for  them 
to  say ;  but  probably  experience  will, 
ere  long,  enlighten  their  'understand- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Indeed  this  inevitable  reaction  of 
domestic  distress  in  trade,  as  well  as 
agriculture,  against  the  Free  Trade 
System,  has  already  set  in.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  fix>m  the  Circu- 
lar of  Messrs  T.  &  H.  Littledale  & 
Co.  of  Liverpool,  perhaps  the  greatest 
brokers  in  the  world,  for  Monday  4th 
March  1850  :— 

Import  of  Ootloo, 
From  Jan.  lie   From  Jan.  Ita 
]|aTCb6,184B.    March  5, 1800. 

Bales,        .        .      328,523  267,666 

Sales  «fr  do.  464,070  368,950 

Home  consumption,  805,040  207,960 

Stock  at  this  date,   884,230  518,170 

Here  is  a  decline  from  3  to  2  in  all 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  since  the 
two  first  months  of  last  year,  excqft 
in  stocks^  in  which  there  is  an  increase 
from  4  to  5^.  We  recommend  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Manchester  who  introduced  the  Free 
Trade  System.  We  shall  not  imitate 
their  example  by  saying  it  is  a  '*  Cot- 
ton Lord  Question,'*  with  which  the 
public  generally  has  no  concern. 

In  the  close  of  the  same  Circular  it 
is  stated : — 

**  Gbnebal  Bbmabxs. — The  month  of 
Febmary  affords  little  matter  for  com- 
ment. It  has  been  a  particalarly  dull 
month  in  business,  and,  when  contrasted, 
with  the  energy  and  speonlatiTe  excite- 
ment of  January,  the  sudden  change  ap- 
pears the  more  striking.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  one  cause  to  which  this  can  be 
attributed,  but  principally,  no  doubt,  from 
a  reaction,  the  inyariable  consequence  of 
orer-actiYity.  The  old  complaints  of  rail- 
way depression  and  Continental  disquiet 
may  hare  had  some  influence,  but  th» 
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luge  uriyftlv  of  some  aarileltti.  Tea,  for 
ioateMe,  of  wMdt  tteetUy-fiot  etagoem  luiTtt 
<mM  t»  hand  m  five  wedcs,  aad  Ae  near 
appttMh  of  flie  import  season  £»  Sagar, 
-CoiEse,  and  otter  produce^  taken  in  oon- 
nezian  wi^  Uv  adYanoa  ef  pvioes  at  the 
opening  of  the  jear,  hare  detened  tiM 
wlioleBale  hooeea  from  operating  beyend 
iftntr  immediate  wants. 

*  Oreat  complmmti  are  mads  tf  the  heiA 
st€Ue  of  the  country  ikopkeepere  \%  the  agri- 
'Ci^ltund  ttuirieta.  We  have  cUndjf  qws' 
ii&md  some  ef  owr  whotesaie  grocers  end 

SUQAB, 
COPFBII^ 

Ckxxu, 
Tka,     . 

*^  The  Chanoellor*B  Bodget  is  expeeted 
ta  be  brooch  forward  on  the  15tii  inatant, 
when  some  measure  may  possibl  j  be  pro- 
poeed  to  cheek  the  unfkir  use  of  Chioory 
with  Goflbe  ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  thoaghi 
by  some  that  an  eqoaUsation  of  the  Dn- 
ties  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Coflbe  may 
be  neecBsai  J ;  bnt,  in  the  present  retotiYn 
position  ef  ^ieee  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, thfr  efbct  of  sack  a  change  weeld 
not  be  much  felt." 

It  18  eridoit  that  squalls  are  ap- 
{mMKhmg,  which,  indeed,  under  onr 
present  Free  Trade  and  Monetary  Sys- 
tem, are  the  inevitable  results  of  a  brief 
period  of  prosperity-,  andlet  it  be  re- 
collected, when  another  crisis  does  ar- 
rive, as  arrive  it  will,   the  conse- 
quences wiH  be  far  more  ^sastrous 
than  the  last.     Tlken  the  agricultural 
interest  was  prosperous,  because  the 
Com  Laws  were  not  repealed ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  Home  Mail:et8  sus- 
tained the  nation  during  the  dreadful 
commercial  crisis  which  prostrated  so 
large  a  part  of  tixe  foreign  manufkc- 
turers.    Now  the  case  is  just  the  re- 
Terse, — distress  Is  beginning  with  the 
home  markets:  and  the  agricultural 
population,  so  fkrfrom  supporting  the 
manufacturing  in  their  difficulties,  will 
te  fain  to  recir  to  them  for  support  in 
theirdistressBs.  Hundreds  of  thoasaads 
of  agricultural  labourers,  thrown  out 
of  bread  by  tlie  eflbcts  of  Free  Trade, 
will  be  crowding  into  the  towns  as 
they  cEd  into  the  great  cities  m  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empirei 
in  the  kqpe  of  finding  that  eaploj- 
raent  from  the  wealth  of  the  wb«i 
popnlatkm,  or  that  i^ief  from  their 
charities,  which  they  can  so  longer 
look  Ibr  in  tbeir  native  seats. 
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teet-deaUny  who  emmre  «a  that  there  w  no 
dieffuiemg  the  fact  theiitnh  wthe  ease,  euid 
thM  the  gemeffU  asuwer  rsseivedfinm  ttm" 
veKefsis,  ^  theg  earn  get  neither  mtoneff  mor 
orders,'  The  seriona  fUliag  off  in  thnd^- 
liveries  of  sngaz,  eoffw,  tu^  and  ooco^ 
for  the  two  months  of  this  year,  oompafed 
with  those  of  the  last,  but  too  tenly  eon- 
firms  these  complaints,  and  are  perhaps 
the  most  afamaing  foatores  in  <fui  present 
prospeets.  As  given  in  Princess  Pnbfie 
Prices  Conent  of  1st  nst.  they  stand  as 
foUaws? — 
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I8IB.                         I84& 

37,006 

3,795,712 

460,774 

5,375,048 

48,40S               42,359  tons. 
4,907,691  poundv. 

556,889      „ 
5,502,981      „ 

A  hi^y  distinguished  offieer  and 
writer,  who  will  not  readily  be  saa- 
pectod  of  a  leaning  to  wards  Toiy  prill* 
ciples,  General  Sr  William  Napier, 
the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,  haa  lately  wriittea  a  letter, 
which  has  ^»peared  in  the  oolamna  of 
the  Oimtrver^  portraying  the  effisGta 
of  Free  Trade  upoa  the  &te  and  ind»- 
pendence  of  the  nation  in  fntaretimes^ 
in  sack  powerful  and  graphic  cokHns, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  satisfactkni 
of  giying  it  additional  pnbfict^  throng 
the  colamne  of  thia  Magarine : — 


"  MAJfm-OEXIESJLL  Sm  WIIllAM 

•raaoir  of  raan  nuiw  «sifaaAU.T. 
^EgtrcKtfnm  a  Letter  f»  Mrldagd  Od- 


*  Piee  Aade  means  an  uu  estrieted  in- 
taieoone,  and  ezAange  of  pfuducttOBS^ 
natural  or  arfMlehil,  amongst  afi  the 
ciriKssdnalkMMroftlMwiorid.  Vmostta 
elbetof  tUsgenenlVrse'Ekads^  ifsnchn 
thng eenld ba attained.  Umnsibothaft 
nU  Mitiens^  aeeotdiag  ta  tbffr  skill  and 
energy,  will  dnw  forth  and  make  the 
most  ef  their  natural  prodnetiooa :  oma 
nation  may  be  a  little  more  skilfU,  a  Htiln 
more  eneigetio  than  the  rest ;  bat,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  the  amonnt  cf  drilisa* 
tion  and  oonseqnent  knoiHedgn  win  be 
efoni  at  Itni,  erwill  be  soeneqaaliBad 
by  <M8  free  intareenma.  WtB  nat  tlia 
resalt  be,  that  endinatisB  mnat  take  nnk 
in  the  worid  aeeenfingta  thenztaatef  i«B 
naftnial  sml  artificial  lasuniaeo.  What 
wiU  that  lead  to  t  Why»  that  England 
wiU  sii^  from  the  first  rank  in  the  waild 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  rank,  aa  it  cannot  bn 
contended  that  her  natozal  resoiixoeB» 
thoo^  now  more  drawn  forth,  are  really 
equal  to  those  of  North  America,  of  Riis- 
sfak,  of  FVance,  of  Crermany,  or  eren  of 
Spain  and  Italy;  and  wa  may  look  for- 
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ward  to  tlie  Sonth  Amerieaii  ktogdoms,     sint  grealnearaBd  as  imeertiiki  ptwyaci 
and  iadependflnt  CStaaday  tmd  Anstialifly     of  hnnbler  emdeai,  to  wbUh  she 


«s  ooimlriefi  dcBtined  to  OTWtop  her.    It  wade  anadsi  blsod  aad  Mcialooiiinu>tioB« 

wiU  be  saidy  EnglEahmen  an  braver,  move  But  will  she  be  aillowed  to  mjoj  thai 

entorpxiamg  aod  BkUlU,  than  other  pee-  hiuaUer  coBtentmeiit  I    Will  not  aaibi<- 

pie  ;  more  thonghifol  aad  long-sighted,  tion  stir  other  nations,  when,  they  find 

That  woold  be  a  poor  argument,  and  a  their  power  to  oppress  her  f    What  wiU 

presomptaona  one,  as  regards  Frenchmen  her  courage  ayaU  her  then  T     Modem 

and  Americans,  and  would  be  no  argu*  warflure  depends  entirely  npon  meehaul- 

ment  at  all  against  AustralianB  and  Cana-  eal  and  manufkcturing  resourses,  in  which 

dians,  both  being  Saxon.    Btit  if  it  wete  her  enemies  will  have  a  lead  oiFer  her, 

A  solid  grovBd  ftr  hope,  how  is  H  that  because    their    natural    reseuiees   am 

these  BBperiw  ^valities  can  be  bnw|^  greater,  and  Free  Trade  will  have  taught 

into  play  f    Wlqr>  surely,  by  svbtle  ook-  them  bow  to  make  the  most  of  them, 

irrrsnoes  of  poli^,  which  wfll  give  them  ^  I  do  not  give  you  all  this  dogmalip- 

free  seope.  What  afethoeecentrivamses  t  eally,  but  I  cannot  myself  see  that  Fzeft 

Commercial  treaties^  supported  by  asms  ;  Trade  will  produce  any  other  results  ;  and 

that  ie  the  poMey  which  Ims^  and  the  oi^y  I  look  upon  it  as  certaia,  that  if  ethec 


policy  which  can,  raise  a  small  country^  nations  do  not  -  adopt  our  Free  Trade 

like  Euglandr  to  be  tilie  head  of  the  world,  notions,  that  we  cannot  put  them   in 

How  else  has  she  risen  f    Can  it  be  sup-  practice  without  destroying  the  National 

posed  that  a  plain^  unambitious  policy  Debt :  in  other  words,  a  fotal  struggle 

cf  merely  ezehanging  produotione  with  between  the  landed  and  moneyed  interest, 

other  na^ns  will  raise  her,  or  keep  her,  **  Free  ^Rrade  fbr  England  is,  I  Htdak^ 

mbove  her  natural  le^I  f    No  !  she  mnst  wvB  ittuitmled  by  the  story  of  the  bear 

use  her  sobtilty  to  eveneach  otiMr  n»-  m  Mnryafb    Osptotit  VUit$:-^^BKum 


turns,  aad  her  energy  and  oenrage  to  beuig  up  a  pe*d^tree>  was  vigotonalji 

aaintatn  hersnpensnty  ;  aad  then,  with  shaking  down  the  fruit  f6r  hia  own  eait- 

war  and  oveweadnnfc  away  goes  Free  ing^  but  a  hog  was  below  very  complin 

Trade.    If  eeniage,  energy,  aad  sdbtilty  ooitly  eating  the  peaches  as  they  fell^ 


are  laid  aside,  F«ngjand  sinks,  as  I  said»  and  expressing  by  gmnta  his  satisfhetion. 

to  a  fiftfari^  powezy  fwMraufw  her  nataral  at  the  bear's  generosity/ — Tours,  &c.» 

resources  are  less  than  those  of  other  na-  "Feb.  %  1850.        William  Napibb." 

tions ;  and,  by  Rree  Trade,  she  shall  teach  . 

those  who  db  not  know  their  own  re-  ^***  ^  •Wy  mo  Baanuly  §p(mm, 

sources  how  to  find  thenr  value.  ^at  it  ifl  tme,  is  mm  m  the  ogmse 

"Tha  wffrid  is  not  now  as  it  was  two  of  roeh  dear  demoiiBtnittoii  to  tiie 


Inndred  years  age.    Tfaete  ase  ne  new  tion,  tiuit  it  will  ere  Imsg  brinff  boae 

eeantries  todiuasyet^    ao  new  ssarete  ef  ooBfictieB  to  tiie   meet  pngadiceiL 

jMeethat  cam  be  held  in  moaepeiy,  «r  But  it  »  a  enricMB  fact,  IDoelnitiiw 

tebe  iMBd  eat  el  the  boaadki  of  the  of  the  tntk  oi  the  vkaMtm  we 

eivibaed  world.      Leek   at   Califaroia.  ^^  ^  %„^  maiBtate^  fa  this  M»- 

Caa  the  Amerieaaa  keep  it  to  themselves  1  ^       ^v^  maniamee  m  me  jma* 

All  the  world  goea there.    En^andmust  S^flLSr^^  S,^^^ 

then  give  up  her   cemm^^   poUcy,  2^ J°t212S?,5^               5^ 

which  for  centuries,  whether  good  or  •■cert,  By  wmUaig  the  goifenuMit  cf 


bad,  has  certainly  been  compatible  with  ^  netioa  in  tile  viNni  cmeetUli 

advancing  greatness,  and  she  must  start  oiee,  shonlcl  oeoM   fren    n   gtUaat 

in  a  new  race»  with  natiene  superior  to  officer,  the  hietoriMi  on  Whigr  piin- 

ler  in  natnral  reeearoes^  aad  wSUL  tie  eiplee  of  the  PeninBiilBr  War,   and 

weight  ef  £866!,00e^eee  of  debt  oaher  wheee  aeel  for  IMwm  w«s  kaevm  to 

baek;aad  toobtaiaeveAapfaeeiatUa  hnre  been  so  aidnii,  tlwt  eertiin  pnK 

eaee,pf(9eeedbyhanMa^sfaaBHutbiMk  poMla  were  made   to  hia  htm  a 

ep  all  hsr  aitiimal  ^m^  with  tke  „rtain  qnavterwteB  "the  Bffl"  WW 

S^d*^-*^*J!^If^'^  "^  '^•'  tloiiglittebetndaBgeied,wliicbl»at 

thufl  destroying  the  fortunes  and  happi-  ?. ^  „ -,^aS.t  Kj!-jl  '     -  a« 

aess  of  multitudes,  inviting  revolutSn,  J^^J^.^^^SS^JS^^S^ 

And  risking  the  extinotionV her  debt)  ?^  *T?A®^^?L™  geattomaa 

which  will  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Of  »»«Bvated<^racter. 
miserable  broken  creditors  to  the  multi-        There  w  another  Ni^ier  e^pally 

tude  of  revolutionists.  ertebrated  on  anotber  eleoMat,  wfaoie 

•*  Well,  she  may  survive  alt  thiff,  and,  opimems  have  been  recently  ae  stim^ 

perhaps,  be  happier  vrithin  her  natural  ^7  expreaeed  on  tfae  efleels  of  Beform, 

bounds;  but  she  cannot  be  a  great  nation;  and  its  etfiq[»ing  fVee  Trade,  on  oor 

aad  she  has  to  efaooae  between  bar  pie-  natioDal  defencw.    All  the  weM  la 
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familiar  with  the  energetic  letter 
which  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has  lately  published,  on  the  alarming 
decide  of  oar  naval  forces.  It  may 
be  that  onr  Manchester  politicians, 
and  their  disciples  in  the  Cabinet, 
by  studying  their  Trades^  Circnlars, 
and  occasionally  shai-pening  their 
intellects  by  declamations  on  the 
hustings  on  the  extrayagance  of  the 
national  armaments,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  selling  onr  ships  of  the  line 
and  disbanding  onr  troops  in  antici- 
pation of  the  millenniam  which  is  ap- 
proaching, are  better  judges  of  the 
probable  issue  of  a  land  contest  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  opi- 
nion has  been  equtdly  strongly  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  or  the  histo- 
rian of,  and  actor  in,  the  Peninsular 
War ;  and  of  the  chances  of  maritime 
warfare,  than  the  hero  who  saved  the 
Turkish  empire  from  dismemberment 
at  Acre,  and  established  the  throne  of 
Don  Pedro  by  the  victory  of  Lbbon. 
That  is  no  doubt  possible,  though  we 
can  hardly  regard  it  as  very  probable. 
But  if  such  a  catastrophe,  as  our  im- 
mortal Field-Marshal  and  these  two 
very  eminent  Liberals  anticipate,  does 
occur— if  Great  Britain,  cast  down  to 
the  rank  of  a  fifth-rate  power,  finds  its 
maritime  superiority  destroyed,  and 
its  colonies  lost— if  its  fleets  are  block- 
aded in  their  harbours,  and  its  ma- 
nolactaring  millions  are  thrown  bade 
on  ruined  landlords  and  bankrupt 
master-manufacturers  for  their  daily 
bread,  let  it  be  always  recollected  it  is 
no  more  than  has  been  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed to  them  by  those  best  qua- 
lified to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  subject,  and  no  more  than  they 
have  broughtnpon  themselves,  byjtheir 
blind  adherence  to  a  selfish  policy. 

To  all  these  disasters,  present  and 
future,  the  Free-traders  have  one  set- 
off to  apply,  and  that  is  the  increased 
consumption  of  food,  which  they  sup- 
pose has  taken  place  in  the  countiy  m 
consequence  of  their  measures.  Sir 
R.  Peel  contended  strongly  that  the 
five  million  quarters  of  wheat  alone 
imported  in  1849,  afforded  decisive 
evidence  of  the  increased  wellbeing  of 
the  working  classes.  If  the  right  ho- 
nourable Baronet  will  take  the  trouble 
to  travel  through  any  of  the  grain  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  he  will  perceive 
at  once  how  fallacious  this  argument 


is.  The  barnyards  never  were  so  full 
at  this  season  in  any  former  year. 
Every  farmer  has  held  his  stock  who 
was  not  forced  to  selL  The  nation 
has,  since  the  last  harvest,  been  fed 
by  foreigners  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  Ten  millions  has  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  buy  foreign 
wheat,  and,  of  course,  lost  to  British 
induslry.  The  five  million  quarters 
of  wheat  imported  have  been  less  an 
addition  to  the  national  consumption, 
than  a  transference  of  that  consump- 
tion from  British  farmers  to  foreigners. 
At  least  a  half  of  the  present  harvest 
will  be  rolled  over  to  next  year.  If  we 
are  blessed  with  another  nne  harvest, 
there  will  be  the  crop  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  besides  ten  or  twelve  millions 
imported  in  1851,  to  stock  the  market. 
Pnces  in  all  probability  will  be  much 
lower  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  are  always  reminded  that  in 
1835  prices  were  39s.  5d.  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  year  for  wheat.  True,  and 
wny  was  that  ?  Because  we  had  had 
four  fine  harvests  in  succession ;  so 
fine  that  the  importation  of  wheat,  on 
an  average  of  five  years  ending  with 
1835,  had  been  only  398,000  quarters 
a-year.  Now  one  fine  harvest  and 
the  importation  have  done  the  whole* 
But  we  are  indebted  to  the  Free- 
traders for  so  often  reminding  us  of 
the  low  prices  of  1835.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  nation  in  good  seasona 
can  feed  itself  in  the  most  affluent  de- 
gree. Foreign  importation,  therefore, 
except  in  bad  years,  is  unnecessary  ; 
and  all  the  destruction  of  domestic 
industry  it  produces  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  short-sighted. 

It  will  appear  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  aU  phenomena  to  future  ages, 
that  a  nation  which  has,  like  the  Bri- 
tish, successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  external  enemies,  and  incessantly 
grown  and  prospered,  though  with  oc- 
casionid  disastea*,  doring  more  than  a 
thousand  years — and  which  has  in  our 
own  recollection  repelled  the  attacks 
and  overthrown  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  coalition  ever  formed  against 
a  single  state,  directed  by  the  most 
consummate  ability  which  has  ap- 
peared in  modem  times — should  ia 
this  manner  voluntarily  descend  from 
its  high  position,  surrender  its  power, 
starve  down  its  armaments,  and  drive 
headlong  on  the  road  to  ruin,  for  the 
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supposed  advantage  of  a  limited  class  On  this  account  there  are  Protec- 
in  its  bosom.  But  the  marvel  ceases  tionists  who  deprecate  any  attempt 
whenthecompositionofitssodetjiand  to  displace  the  Grovemment  at  this 
the  prevailing  feelings  ofthe  section  of  time,  or  force  upon  a  reluctant 
the  people  in  whom  supreme  power  is  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
now  vested,  is  takeninto  consideration,  a  change  in  the  present  commer- 
That  class  is  the  mercantile,  or  rather  dal  policy  of  the  country.  It  Is 
shopkeeper  class ;  and  with  them  the  said  that  Free  Trade,  though  it  has 
money  power  is  all  powerful.  Three-  been  in  operation  for  three  years  and 
fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  a-half,  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  the 
Commons,  let  it  ever  be  recollected,  Irishfamine,  the  failure  of  £15,000,000 
are  for  boroughs ;  and  two-thirds  of  worth  of  produce  out  of  £30,000,000 
the  constituents  of  every  borough  are  worth  in  a  single  year,  did  all  the 
shopkeepers  or  those  whom  they  in-  mischief.  Be  it  so.  Let  Free  Trade 
flnence.  Hiis  is  the  decisive  circum-  have  a  fair  trial.  Let  the  shop- 
stance,  which  has  changed  the  whole  keepers  see  what  benefit  they  are 
policy  of  England,  since  the  Beform  likely  practically  to  gain  by  the  ruin 
Bill,  and  in  its  ultimate  consequences  of  their  customers.  They  have  the 
is  destined,  to  all  appearance,  to  pro-  Government  in  their  hands,  because 
duce  the  national  disasters  which  they  have  the  appointment  of  a  ma- 
many  of  its  warmest  supporters  now  jority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
so  feelingly  deplore.  To  the  modem  agricultural  interest,  the  colonies,  the 
rulers  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  shipping  interest,  the  small  manufac- 
constituents  of  the  majority  of  the  turmg  interest,  are  to  all  practical 
House  of  Commons,  to  buy  cheap  and  purposes  disfranchised.  Let  the  trad- 
to  sell  dear  is  the  great  object  of  am-  ing  classes,  then,  feel  the  effects  of  their 
bition.  They  have  gained  the  first ;  own  measures.  These  will  be  such 
let  them  see  whether  they  will  secure  that  they  cannot  continue.  Ere  long  a 
the  last.  Let  them  see  whether,  amidst  change  of  policy,  and  probably  of 
the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest,  rulers,  will  be  forced  upon  Govem- 
and  the  declining  circumstances  of  all  ment  by  the  universal  cry  of  suffering, 
trades,  which  are  exposed  to  the  But  let  them  recollect  that  it  is  their 
effects  of  foreign  competition,  they,  measures  which  are  now  on  their 
the  sellers  of  commodities,  wiU  make  trial ;  that  theirs  will  be  the  respon- 
their  fortunes.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  sibility  if  they  Tall ;  and  that  if  the 
a  new  era  in  society ;  for  it  will  be  empire  is  dismembered,  and  the  na- 
one  in  which  the  trading  class  amass  tional  independence  lost,  theirs  will 
riches  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  be  the  present  loss,  and  theirs  the 
their  customers.  etemd  infamy. 


BBITAIN^S  FB08PEBITT. 

A  NSW  80N0,  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  HAVB  BB8N  FUNG  BY  THB  PRBMIBR  AT  THB  OPBNINO 

OF  PARLIAUBNT. 

I. 

News  for  you,  gentlemen  I    Here  is  prosperity. 

Fat  and  fulihanded,  arrived  at  our  door : 
Crashes,  disaster,  and  famine's  severity, 
Never  can  harass  or  trouble  us  more. 
No  miching  malecho  t 
Spin  away  calico  t 
Never  saw  man  such  a  prospect  before  I 

n. 

All  things  are  cheapened.    Good  sirs,  in  the  galleries. 
Pray  bear  this  cheerful  announcement  in  mind — 

All  things  are  down — except  Ministers*  salaries, 
Taxes,  and  some  little  jobs  of  the  kind. 


Small  tnules  are  finwhitig, 
WagOB  dinuBisfaiiig^ 
That  is  the  waj  to  be  ^mffj^  frail  fiad. 

in. 

Wheat^s  at  a  piioe  that  won^t  pay  to  the  giowiBg  it. 

That  ia  to  say,  if  we  cniltiyate  hera ; 
Why  i^onhl  we  therefiwe  peraiat,  flirs,  in  sowing  it  ? 
BeaatiM  narkets  are  plen^  and  near. 
Hang  the  home  lalx>arer  I 
Bay  itom  your  neii^Uboor,  or 
Any  one  else,  so  yon  don't  b^y  it  dear. 

IV. 

Tme  pioneeiB  of  a  better  and  brighter  age, 

We  have  diminished  the  cfaai^pes  for  fiKoght; 
Some  little  daes  there  may  stiU  be  for  '^  Ughtecnge,"* 
Botf  on  the  whole,  *tis  a  moderate  rate. 
Wheat  for  a  gainea  a 
Load  from  Volhyoia 
Comas  to  yonr  shores,  and  is  lodged  at  your  gate. 

V. 

Hnxtable^s  pigs,  though  replete  with  ammAnSft^ 
Never  w(Mrked  any  sndi  wonders  as  these ; 
Barley  from  Mecklenburg,  grain  from  Polonia, 
Batter  from  Holland,  American  cheese ; 
Bacon  gratoitons, 
Cargoes  fortoitons, 
PLoat  to  ou:  coasts  with  each  prosperous  breeae. 

VT. 

What  need  we  care  though  a  desperate  peasantry 

Prowl  round  the  stackyards  with  tinder  and  match  ? 
Blandly  we'll  smile  at  snch  practical  pleasantly : 
Downiiig  Street  is  not  sormonnted  by  thatch. 
Were  not  prohibiting 
Some  gentle  gibbetu^ 
When  the  poor  starving  delinquents  you  catch. 

vn. 

Cobden,  our  orade,  swears  it  is  vanity 
Ever  to  dream  of  protectkm  again : 
Wilson  declares  it  is  downright  insanity, 
Also  he  proves  it  by  figures  and  pen. 
Sheets  arithmetical, 
Clearly  prophetical, 
Flow  from  the  quills  of  these  eminent  men. 

vm. 

Likewise  M'Gra[(nr,  that  farilliaBt  Glaswegian, 

Whom  we  deaiderate  always  to  speak. 
Hath,  by  the  aid  of  some  secood-sigfat  Stygian, 
Promised  us  shortly  two  millioiis  per  week. 
"  Whaur  sfaaU  we  pit  it,  sfas?"— 
Wait  till  you  get  it,  sirs  I 
Zooks!  what  a  prospect  of  bubble  and  squeak  I 


^vlJ^^f^  *^®  ^iiomM«,l?awim ;  more  eapeciaUy  that uaiuiiig  and  delectable  series 
TidM  of  ^IhT"®  *^®  Pnipose  Qf  demonstrating  that  Free  Trade  enhanoea  the 
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As  for  yoQ  piitnr  pmwiflting  ProtBctiooiste, 

TVliy  snoald  yon  prate  of  the  labourer's  cause? 
Don't  yon  observe  yon  are  mere  Resurrectionists 
Trying  to  gei  at  tbe  gniYe  of  the  laws? 
Btmeak  Peel  straagled  them, 
TheM  the  Whigs  MBgled  then, 
CofBned,  and  Mmk  ihem  wkh  Cohden's  applause* 


Any  BMh  Botiom  I  think  yoi  had  best  bory 

Deep  in  the  grave  where  yonr  idol  is  laid : 
Then,  from  the  lips  of  the  member  for  Westbnry, 
Teke  a  strana  lesson  in  matters  of  trade, 
list  to  his  prophecies — 
Well  ke^  onr  offices 
Sn«g,  till  your  final  oonveraion  is  auMle. 

XI. 

Dence  take  thoee  hroeehesless  laecals  the  Highlanders  t 

Let  them  go  starve  on  their  beggarly  hiUs : 
Irish  impostors,  and  kelp-making  Islanders, 

Can't  th^  find  room  in  our  poor-law  Bastilles  ? 
Or,  KNT  variety, 
Thon^  there's  satiety. 
Let  them  be  packed  to  thecalioomiUB! 


xn. 

Wages  mnst  tumble,  like  leaves  in  a  hniricane, 

Under  this  grand  competition  for  work : 
Britons  shall  toil  for  the  Jew  and  American, 
Chinaman,  Spaniard,  Mulatto,  and  Tnrk — 
Each  village  Hmmibal, 
lievoe  as  a  canmhAl, 
Eyeisg  his  aeighbonr  like  Bishop  or  Bnrke ! 


These  are  the  trUimphs  of  science  political — 

These  are  the  views  by  the  Whigs  patronised. 
Tories  may  scont  them  ;  bnt,  nevertheless,  it  I  call 
Soch  a  grand  scheme  as  was  seldom  devised. 
How  is  it  robbtfy  ? 
Chespness  and  jobbery 
Are  the  twin  aaii^  whom  we've  Jnst  canonised. 

xrv. 

Under  tlie  fiBee-tradiag  anspiceB,  troe  it  is 

Some  time  or  other  taxation  may  pinch. 
Then  for  a  shy  at  the  Funds  and  Annmties  1 
We'll  take  a  yard  since  you  gave  us  an  inch. 
Hush,  Mr  Newdegate ! 
Why  not  repudiate, 
Jnst  as  was  done  by  the  pupils  of  Lynch  ? 

XV. 

Worthy  Sir  Robert,  that  statesman  immaculate, 
DoablSd  his  fortune  by  doubling  the  pound : 

Even  the  ynsest  may  sometimes  miscalculate — 
Surely  he  will  not  object  to  refund  ? 
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"  That  were  a  merry  go  I 
See  yon  at  Jericho ! " 
O— very  well— I  abandon  that  gronnd. 

XVI. 

Shortly — ^I  say,  with  habitual  bonhomie^ 

Everythiog^s  quite  as  we  Ministers  wish, 
Plenty  and  peace  are  combined  with  economy, 
Food  is  abundant — ^provide  you  the  dish. 
Fay  to  the  foreigner, 
Peasant  and  mariner. 
All  you  can  raise  for  your  loaf  and  your  fish. 

XVII. 

Banish  all  notions  of  British  ascendency. 

Let  them  be  wiped  from  our  memory  quite ; 
Modem  views  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

As  hath  been  clearly  expounded  by  Bright. 
LfCt  us  be  sensible — 
Britain's  defensible. 
Not  by  brute  force,  but  by  maxims  of  right. 

xvin. 

We,  for  the  voice  of  the  populace  amorous, 

Willing  to  do  anything  they  require, 
Shall,  if  hereafter  they  chance  to  grow  clamorous. 
Yield  just  precisely  the  thing  they  desire : 
We  are  quite  ready  to 
March  with  a  steady  toe 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

XIX. 

Sunk,  like  the  inmates  of  Huxtable's  piggeiy, 

Up  to  the  knees  in  an  exquisite  dr^. 
Stand  the  determined  apostles  of  Whiggery, 
Chewing  the  grain,  and  rejecting  the  chaff. 
Ay,  Mr  Huxtable  I 
Not  from  your  muck  stable. 
Issues  so  hearty  a  grunting  or  laugh  I 


This,  I  maintain,  of  our  state  is  the  veiy  type-— 

Joseph's  fat  cattle  and  atrophied  kine. 
We,  for  the  first,  may  be  ta'en  by  Daguerreotype : 
Who  are  the  second,  you  well  may  divine. 
Yea,  of  a  verity  I 
Britain's  prosperity. 
Means  nothing  else  than  the  measure  of  mine! 
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On  reaching  the  Generars  quarters, 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  report  myself  to 
hisExcellencj,  till  I  had  seen  Captain 
Gabion  again.  While  widting  in  the 
street,  I  noticed  a  small  shop,  the  open 
window  of  which  exhibited  not  only  a 
choice  assortment  of  straw  cigars,  bat 
bread,  bacon,  sausages,  eggs,  articles 
all  equally  attractive  to  travellers  who 
had  not  dined.  Reminded,  by  the 
sight,  that  this  was  precisely  my  own 
condition,  I  stepped  in ;  hoping  to  find 
something  that  might  support  exhaust- 
ed nature,  during  the  awful  interval 
that  seemed  likely  to  intervene,  ere 
we  could  halt  for  the  night,  and  think 
aboat]cooking.  The  eggs,  white,  large, 
and  pellucid,  claimed  a  trial ;  and  the 
yolk  of  the  first  I  cracked  went  down 
whole  like  an  oyster,  with  such  a  deli- 
cious gulp,  that  I  was  about  to  attack 
a  second,  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  shop, 
**  N6,  n6,  seQor."  Looking  in  that  di- 
rection, I  perceived  six  or  eight  per- 
sons crouching  round  a  small  fire  on 
the  hearth.  On  walking  towards  them, 
Ifonnd  my  two  Capatazes,  and  a  party 
of  their  muleteers,  all  on  a  broad  grin 
at  my  recent  exploit  in  egg-sucking. 
The  Spanish  Capataz  arose;  politely 
observed  that  roast  eggs  are  better 
than  raw;  and,  with  equal  politeness 
taking  that  which  I  held  in  my  hand, 
cracked  it  at  one  end,  and  stuck  it  up- 
right in  the  hot  embers.  Fully  ac- 
quiescing in  this  arrangement,  and  de- 
termined to  carry  it  out,  I  was  return- 
ing to  the  counter  for  another  egg; 
but  was  anticipated  by  the  Capataz, 
who  selected  a  couple,  observing  that 
he  had  great  knowledge  in  choosing 
eggs.  These  ho  set  in  the  embers,  by 
the  side  of  the  former,  first  opening  a 
safety-valve  in  each.  Never  having 
known,  before,  how  to  roast  an  egg,  I 
did  not  regret  this  lesson  in  the  art  of 
extempore  cookery.  And  I  beg  to 
state  that  a  roast  egg — so  roasted,  t.  e, 
done  slowly  in  the  embers,  ^^  ovum  ad 
prnnas  cocked  ^em"  (you  see,  the 
Eomans  also  set  them  upright)->-not 
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only  is  altogether  a  different  sort  of 
thing  fttfii  a  boiled  ^gg^  but  beats  it 
to  sticks:  especially  if  washed  down, 
as  mine  were  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  a  cup  or  two  of  good  sound  Span- 
ish  wine  out  of  a  leathern  bag.  For  the 
Capataz,  insisting  that  eating  without 
drinking  was  bad  for  the  digestion, 
transferred  the  wine  fi'om  the  leather  to 
the  horn,  with  an  air  of  benignity  that 
was  perfectly  irresistible.  In  short,  he 
would  take  no  denial.  I  was  also  glad 
of  this  little  rencontre  in  the  shop,  for 
another  reason — because  it  tended  to- 
establish  amicable  relations  between 
me  and  the  muleteers,  which  was  just 
what  I  wanted.  Having  chatted  a 
few  minutes  with  my  polite  enter- 
tainers, I  thanked  them  for  their 
cortesia^  and  walked  towards  the 
counter,  to  settle  for  the  eggs.  How 
now?  There's  nothing  to  settle  I  The 
eggs  are  paid  for !  This  was  a  touch 
of  high  Spanish  breeding,  that  quito 
took  me  by  surprise — I  demurred. 
The  big  joUy  old  Spaniard,  though, 
stepped  forward  with  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  self-congratulation  twinkling 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  very 
profound  but  silent  bows.  I  really 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  break 
his,  by  saying  anything  more  about 
the  eggs.  In  short,  I  and  all  the 
muleteers  gradually  became  very  good 
friends;  and  as  for  my  entertainer  on 
the  present  occasion,  had  he  known  I 
was  thinking  of  buying  a  mule,  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  he  would  forth- 
with have  made  me  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  the  best  in  his  batch,  and  thanked 
me  for  accepting  it. 

Just  as  I  emerged  from  the  shop, 
Jones  came  pelting  by  on  the  pony — 
pulled  up  the  moment  he  saw  me — 
and  owned  himself  conscience-stricken 
by  rushing  into  self- vindication. 
'^  Please,  sir,  I  jest  only  brought  the 
poor  hannibal  here  from  the  river,  sir; 
'cause  why,  sir? — 'cause  I  thought  you 
had  done  with  him,  sir.  Been  all 
about,  looking  for  a  stable,  sir.  Can't 
find  no  comer  nowhere,  not  to  shovo 
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the  poor  hannibal  in,  sir.  Conldn*t 
yon  be  so  kind  and  speak  to  that  ^ere 
hofficer,  sir?  Have^nt  had  no  time  to 
think  of  cooking  dinner,  sir.  Very 
long  march  weVe  had  to-day,  sir. 
Very  bad  thing  sitch  long  marches  for 
poor  soldiers,  sir.  Got  a  ballet  in  my 
leer  sir.** 

wWell,"  said  I,  *'youVe  no  oc- 
casion to  tronbie  yourself  abont  diaaer, 
nor  yet  about  a  stable.  I  expect  we 
have  at  least  two  leagues  more  to 
cover,  before  we  halt  for  the  nig^t." 

Jones  turned  as  black  as  thunder. 
His  look  was  perfectly  savage. 

^*  Well,  Jones,  it  can't  be  helped, 
man.  Yon  yourself  must  see  there's 
not  room  for  us  here." 

** Please,  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "I 
know  there  isn't,  sir.  Only  I  thought 
pVhaps  you'd  speak  to  Uie  hoifii^r, 
sir.  And  in  course,  sa  he's  a  friend,  I 
thought  he'd  see  to  it,  sir,  and  make 
room,  sir." 

"  No,  no— I  tell  you  it  won't  do. 
As  soon  as  the  men  have  got  their 
rations,  we  must  move  on.". 

The  wopd  '^rations"  wrought  an 
immediate  change  in  Jooes'a  agonising 
visage.  "Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  said 
he — "  then  we  gits  our  rations  here, 
does  we,  sir?  Please,  sir,  if  I  might 
make  bold  to  aast  the  queatiiHi — 
which  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Which  is  it?  I  suppose  beef  as 
usual;  bread  if  they've  got  any.  I 
don't  know  what  else  it's  likely  to  be." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sk,"  replied 
Jones;  "  but  I  did'nt  mean  about  the 
whittles,  sir.  What  I  means  is  the  li- 
quor, sir.  'Cause  p'rhi^s  its  that  'ere 
poor,  nasty,  green,  hungry,  skinny 
wine  as  we  got  in  Spain,  sir; 
that  what  gia  the  men  the  hayger, 
sir.  Or  p'rhaps,  may  be,  its  sperrits, 
sir;  if  so  be  we've  come  into  the 
brandy,  what  the  mem  gits  here  in 
France,  sir.  That's  the  liquor  to 
march  upon,  sir.  Fine  rations  thim 
is  for  poor  s<ddiers,  sir.  Oh,  be-youti- 
ful,  sir!  Takes  the  skin  off  the  roof 
of  your  mouth,  sir." 

"  Well ;  we  shall  soon  see  which 
it  is." 

"  Tea,  sir,"  sidd  Jonea  in  a  lower 
voice,  eoniiiig  nearer,>  and  touching 
his  peak.  ^  But  please,  sir,  that  isn't 
what  I  meant  to  hintimate,  air. 
Please,  sir,  wouldn't  you  have  the 
kineoess,  sir,  and  jest  apeak  a  werd 


to  the  hofficer  for  the  fnt-soldiers,  sir. 
'Cause  p'rhaps  the  rations  is  only 
some  on  it  sperrits,  sir ;  not  enough 
for  all  on  us,  fat  and  horse,  sir. 
Please,  sir,  only  because  we  poor  fut- 
soldiers  wants  it  more,  sir ;  'cause,  ye 
see,  we  goes  on  fut,  sir ;  which  them 
fellers  doesn't  want  it  as  doesn't  go  on 
fut,  sir;  'cause  they  rides,  sir." 

"  No,  no ;  Pm  not  going  to  inter- 
fere in  a  thing  of  that  sort;  nor  k  it 
likely  the  Captaiu  would.  Besideat 
what  could  Ac  do?" 

"What  could  he  do,  sir?"  said 
Jones.  <^  Bless  your  heart,  ur,  if  he 
chose  to  speak  a  word  for  me,  sir,  he 
could  git  me  a  horder  to  ride  a  mule 
all  the  way  to  headquarters,  sir;  one 
of  the  spare  una,  sk.  Grot  a  ballet  in 
my  leg,  sir." 

"  Well,  Jones,  how  did  you  get  it? 
You  haven't  told  me  that  yet" 

"  Oh,  nothing  pertikler  more  than 
others,  sir.  Got  it  near  Pampelona, 
sur.  That  'ere  Ginnend  Soult  tiiougfat 
he  was  too  many  for  us,  sur ;  but  we 
soon  let  him  see  aa  we  was  too  many 
for  him,  sir.  Please,  sir,  I  hud  eigh- 
teen hours  on  the  ground,  sir,  afore  I 
was  picked  up,  sir.  The  wolves  came 
down  in  the  night,  and  smelt  to  me, 
sir." 

Our  disqoisitionwas  interrupted  by 
the  approadi  of  Captain  Gabiim. 

"  Pve  settled  it  for  you,"  said  the 
Captam.  "  Have  you  seen  the  Ge- 
neral?" 

"  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  it  first. 
Any  particular  etiquette?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you.  Please  mind. 
When  you've  reported  yourself,  if  his 
Excellency  remuns  silent,  and  takes 
no  notice,  bolt.  If  be  remains  silent, 
but  looks  up  at  you,  back  slo^y  to- 
wards the  door,  looking  at  him.  If  he 
looks  up  at  hiS  atde-de-camp,  keep 
where  you  are,  don't  stir.  Perhaps 
the  aidie  will  take  you  to  the  window, 
or  into  another  room,  and  ask  you  a 
question  or  two." 

The  actual  interview,  though,  did 
not  terminate  precisely  as  the  Captain 
anticipated.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
smaU  parkyur,  and  there  found  two 
miUtaiy  officers.  One  of  them,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  British 
forcea  before  Bayonne,  Sir  John  Hope, 
was  reeKning  on  a  sofa.  He  had  not 
yet  recovered  ftom  the  severer  frooad 
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in  the  ankle  received  in  December, 
near  Banonilhet;  and  his  counte- 
nance bore  the  marks  of  illness — ^per- 
hB;ps  it  might  be  said,  of  snflfering. 
Yet  his  aspect,  even  in  the  attitude  of 
repose,  at  once  arrested  theeye.  Tall, 
athletic,  and  dignified, 

*^  He  lay  like  a  wairior  taking  his  rest, 
With  hifl  martial  cloak  around  himJ* 

I  saw  before  me  one  of  the  bravest, 
the  most  dlstingaished,  the  most 
trusted  of  the  Generals  who  fought 
foid  conquered  under  Wellington; 
him  whom  Wellington  himself  had 
pronounced  the  "  ablest  officer  in  the 
army."  Little  did  I  dream  that,  in 
less  than  five  weeks  fity)m  tiiisvery 
interview,  when  war  was  supposed  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  ere  he  had  fully  re- 
covered from  his  present  injury,  he 
was  to  be  roused — perhaps  from  that 
couch— by  martial  sounds  at  dead  of 
night,  to  be  wounded  a  second  time, 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  off  in 
triumph  into  the  city  which  he  now 
besieged  I  The  other  person  present 
was  an  aide-de-camp,  who  sat  at  a 
table  writing.  I  reported  mys^  and 
party. 

"•  Tes,  I  have  heard,  sur,"  said  his 
Excellency,  speaking,  apparently, 
with  some  degree  of  effort.  ^*  Should 
have  been  happy  to  have  given  yon 
quarters  here  to-night;  but  it^s  im- 
posfflible:  we  are  quite  fhll.  You 
.  must  proceed,  with  your  convoy  and 
escort,  till  you  regain  the  high-road, 
then  take  tiie  first  quarters  you  can 
find.  Every  man^s  good  wishes  will 
attend  you,  for  you  bring  what  we 
are  all  in  want  of.  To-morrow  yon 
will  have  all  the  easier  march  to  Das:. 
Do  not,  on  any  account,  go  further 
than  Dax  to-morrow :  that  is  where 
you  are  to  be  to-morrow  night.  I 
wish  yon  to  be  particular  in  attend- 
ing to  this.    Good  afternoon,  sir.*^ 

On  returning  to  the  street,  I  found 
our  whole  party  far  more  reconciled 
than  I  had  expected  to  the  idea  of 
proceedhig.  Mr  Chesterfield  had 
already  remounted.  The  mules  had 
now  been  kept  standing,  with  then* 
loads  on  tbeir  backs,  more  than  half- 
an-honr ;  and  the  two  Capatazes  re- 
ceived the  announcement  with  great 
equanin^ty,  each  after  the  manner  of 
his  own  nation.  The  Spaniard,  as 
gravely  as  though  uttering  some  time- 


honoured  adage  of  his  race,  observed 
that  a  louff  march  to-day  makes  a 
short  march  to-morrow,  and  that 
travelling  tires  a  loaded  mule,  but 
restmg  kills  him ;  while  the  Portu- 
guese contented  himself  with  a  shrug 
of  tiie  shoulders  and  a  pacienckt-^ 
the  two  great  remedies  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  all  the  troubles  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Jones  stood  close  at  my 
elbow,  with  a  face  as  festive  now 
as  it  was  ruthfhl  not  long  before. 
^* Please,  sur,"  said  he,  ^4t*s  sperrits  for 
aQ  the  party,  sir.  The  hoffieer  has  done 
it  very  handsome,  sir.  Don't  care  now 
if  we  marches  all  night,  sir." 

Just  as  we  were  moving,  I  was 
joined  once  more  1^  Captain  Gabion, 
who  came  on  with  us  a  little  way, 
walking  by  the  side  of  my  poirf ,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  parcel. 
"  You  can't  imagine,  Mr  Y — ,"  said 
he,  ^*  how  very  much  I  feel  annoyed 
that  we  can^t  accommodate  you." 

"Pray,  don't  mention  it,"  said  I. 
"  In  two  or  three  hours  we  shall  be 
under  cover." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  in  a 
consolatory  tone.  "But  then  it's 
such  a  shocking  bad  evening.  Why, 
you'll  be  drenched  to  the  skin." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that.  I  must 
change  when  I  get  in." 

"  Ah  1  but  then  you'll  find  it  such 
a  dreadftal  road,"  said  he.  "The 
lane  is  nothing  but  slush  and  quag- 
mire ftom  one  end  to  the  other." 

"  No  matter.  We  must  pick  our 
wav  through  it  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes,"  sidd  he,  "so  you  must. 
But  then  it's  so  dismally  long^— a 
league  and  a  half,  if  not  near  upon 
two." 

"  No  matter,  no  matter ;  we  shall 
find  the  end  of  it,  sooner  or  later,  I 
hope." 

"  Hew  unfortunate,  though,  yon 
ride  a  pony ! "  said  he.  "Why,  you'd 
get  tlm>ugh  a  thousand  times  better 
on  horseback.  You'll  be  caked  with 
dirt  up  to  your  middle." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that.  Dirt  wHl 
brush  off." 

"  Ah  I  I  only  wish  you  could  have 
started  earlier,"  said  the  captain. 
"  It's  now  just  upon  sunset ;  and, 
with  such  a  night  as  this,  in  another 
half-hour  or  so  you'll  have  it  pitch- 
dark." 
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<^  Well,  we  miifit  do  the  best  we 
can,  you  know.  If  we  can't  see  our 
way,  we  most  feel  it.*^ 

'^  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  was 
thinking,"  said  he.  '^  Yon'll  have  to 
grope  for  it,  no  donbt.  But  then, 
unfortunately,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  road,  yon'll  find  that  far  from 
agreeable.  One  time  yon'll  lay  hold 
of  a  dead  bullock ;  another,  of  a  dead 
man." 

*' Never  mind,  never  mind.  Of 
course,  in  the  dark,  we  shan't  be 
able  to  tell  the  difierence,  so  it  won't 
matter  which." 

''  Hang  it  all!"  said  Captain  Ga- 
bion. *' I  can't  express  to  you  how 
vexed  I  feel  on  your  account.  Why, 
I  came  through  this  lane  myself  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  could  hardly  get 
along,  though  it  was  daylight.  What 
will  you  ever  do,  with  all  this  convoy 
at  your  heels,  passing  it  by  night? 
Why,  it's  darker  alreiMy  than  when 
you  started." 

''  Well,  at  any  rate  we  shall  have  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of  us.  That  will 
tell  us  where  we  are,  if  we  have  no 
other  due." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he ;  "  very  true ; 
80  it  will.  It's  dreadful  slow  work, 
though,  feeling  your  way,  after  dark, 
through  a  long,  puddly  lane,  knee- 
deep  in  mire,  by  the  help  of  the 
hedge—especially  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  ditch  between,  which  youll  find 
to  be  the  case.  In  short,  I'm  so  per- 
fectly convinced  you'll  be  stuck  for 
the  night,  I  shall  make  a  point  to- 
morrow of  sending  a  working  party, 
before  noon,  if  possible,  to  dig  you  ill 
out ;  that  is,  if  you  are  to  be  found 
above  the  surface.  If  not,  yon  know, 
we  must  bore  for  you,  or  sink  a 
shaft." 

'I Thank  you,  thank  you;  much 
obliged.  Hope  yon'll  remember  and 
send  some  breakfast  at  the  same 
time  " 

"  Why,  Mr  Y— ,"  roared  Captwn 
Gabion,  bursting  into  an  incontroUable 
fit  of  laughter,  ^'I  really  do  think 
you'll  make  a  good  campaigner  in 
time— that  is,  if  you  have  practice 
enough.  Well,  now  I  must  say  good 
evening,  and  leave  you  to  pursue 
your  journey.  My  boots  are  thin, 
and  the  lane  is  getting  soppy.  By 
the  bye,  Mr  Y — ,  I  don't  suppose  I 
have    anything  to    offer   that   you 


are  not  well  provided  with ;  but  allow 
me  to  ask,  how  are  you  off  for 
cigars?" 

"  Cigars  ?  Of  course,  in  France, 
cigars  may  be  bought  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Haven't  above  a  day's 
provision,  if  I  have  that." 

"  Oh !  haven't  you,  though?"  said 
Captain  Gabion.  *'  Then  just  do  me 
the  favour  to  accept  of  this  small 
package.  You'll  find  them  capital- 
Spanish  cigars.  Here,  let  me  stow 
them  in  your  coat  pocket.  That's  it. 
No  fear  of  their  getting  wet.  It's- 
a  small  box,  lined  with  metaL  Let 
me  advise  you :  never  smoke  a  French 
cigar,  except  when  you  can't  get 
Spanish :  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  obtained  them  ? 
One  of  the  staff  was  sent  into  Bayonne 
with  a  flag  of  truce :  found  the  French 
officers  living  like  princes:  happened 
to  say,  no  good  cigars  to  be  got  out- 
side. Didn't  they  laugh  at  him? 
Gave  him  a  dozen  little  boxes,  though ; 
did  them  up  for  him  in  a  wrapper  of 
skyblue  silk.  Don't  you  call  that, 
handsome?  I  got  two  of  the  boxes : 
that  in  your  pocket  is  one.  Good 
night." 

It  soon  became  too  evident,  as  we 
proceeded  on  our  march,  that  Captain 
Gabion  had  eiven  no  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  route  now  before  us. 
The  surface  of  the  soil,  near  the  river, 
was  a  loose  sand  or  rubble.  But  this 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  lane,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  subsoil  of  thick 
day,  equally  soft,  soppy,  and  tena- 
cious— poached,  too,  by  the  passage  of 
cavalry  and  commissariat  bnllo<±s, 
and  trenched  by  waggons  and  artil- 
lery. There  were,  indeed,  but  few 
parts  of  the  road,  except  where  it  was^ 
actually  kneaded  into  slush,  traversed 
by  water- courses,  or  occupied  all 
across  by  plashy  inundations,  where  a 
carefdl  walker  might  not  have  picked 
his  way,  without  absolute  danger  of 
detention  or  absorption.  But,  with  a 
party  like  ours,  picking  was  not  always 
so  easy.  Regularity  there  was  none ; 
each  managed  for  himself  as  he  was 
able.  With  all  the  disadvantage  of 
her  little  feet,  Nanny  managed  best ; 
where  she  could  not  walk,  she  Jumped. 
Next  to  her,  in  succession,  the  mfantry 
and  muleteers  did  tolerably  well :  the 
mules  did  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected.   The  riders  got  on  worst  of 
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any.    Oar  line  became  considerably 
extended.    Here  tbere  was  a  stop- 
page ;  there  a  break ;  and  the  length 
of  road  which  we  occupied  far  ex- 
ceeded marching  order.    Saperinten- 
"denco  became  next  to  impracticable ; 
for,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  with  a  hedge 
and  ditch  on  each  side,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another.    Two  or  three  times, 
I  noticed.  Corporal  Eraser  made  his 
way  to  the  head  of  the  column ;  and, 
standing  up  when  he  found  a  place, 
allowed  the  whole  to  pass,  counting 
the  mules,  as  on  our  previous  day's 
march.    Seeing  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  strict  regularity,  Mr  Ches- 
terfield requested  me  to  proceed  in 
front  with  a  few  of  the  men,  while  he 
brought  up  the  rear,  that,  at  least,  all 
might  be  kept  together.  I  accordingly 
made  my  way  forwards,  and  led  the 
march,  receiving  occasional  communi- 
cations from  Corporal  Fraser.    Our 
difficulties,  however,  increased  as  we 
advanced.    Daylight  rapidly  declined 
— ^twilight  was  short—it   fell  dark. 
Fancy,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
party  like  ours,  horsemen,  footmen, 
mules,  muleteers,  floundering  about 
in  a  narrow  lane,  which,  in  fact,  was 
an  elongated  bog;  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents ;  the  muleteers  now 
shouting,  now  screaming ;  the  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  making  their  way  on- 
wards, as  best  they  could,  in  silence ; 
with  every  now  and  then  a  stoppage, 
from  a  mule  that  had  stuck  fast,  or 
fallen  under  its  burden— objects  not 
distinguishable,  barely  discernible — 
and,  where  the  road  was  overhung 
with  trees,  all  gloom  around ;  nothing 
visible  but  the  faint,  uncertain  gUm- 
mer  beyond.    The  behaviour  of  the 
soldiers,  on  the  whole,  I  must  say, 
was  such  as  to  do  them  credit.    Now 
and  then  a  fellow  broke  away  through 
the  hedge,  in  hope  of  finding  a  better 
road  on  the  other  side.    But  that  was 
generally  more  toil  than  profit.   They 
came  upon  unexpected  obstacles,  and 
had  to  return  into  the  lane.    In  fact, 
this,  I  take  it,  is  a  maxim  in  march- 
ing :  Unless  you  know  the  country, 
and  know  it  well,  however  bad  the 
road,  keep  it ;  don't  straggle,  or  tiy 
short  cuts. 

Riding  on  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
I  attempted  to  pick  my  way  as  far  as 
I  could  see  it,  by  making  Sancho  go 


as  I  thought  best.    This  led  to  fre- 
quent contests  between  Sancho  and 
me.    Sometimes  he  had  his  way,  and 
we  got  on  well.     Sometimes  I  was 
positive  and  had  mine,  which  gener- 
ally led  to  a  plunge  and  a  splash. 
Tired  of  this,  1  dismounted  and  led 
him.    Still  it  was  troublesome  work. 
Sancho  thought  he  knew  better  than 
I  did ;  and  often,  when  I  pulled  one 
way,  he  pulled  the  other.    At  length 
I  gave  up  the  contest,  led  him  with  a 
slack  rein,    and   pulled    no  longer. 
This  was  just  what  he  wanted  ;  and, 
left  to  himself,  he  picked  his  way 
admirably.    I  noticed,  as  we  passed, 
several  such  obstructions  as  Captain 
Gabion  had  described ;  and,  once  or 
twice,  came  very  disagreeably  in  con- 
tact with  them.    At  length  I  stum- 
bled over  I  knew    not  what,  and 
almost  fell;  took  hold  of  something 
on  the  ground :  it  was  a  cold  hand 
that  did  not  return  my  grasp  I    Are 
you  a  poor   man?    Do  you  shake 
hands   with  rich   men?     You  will 
understand  the  kind  of  thing.    Not 
relishing    such    salutations,   I    was 
induced  to  try  a  differient  dodge ;  and, 
finding  that  Sancho  went  very  well 
with  a  slack  rein  while  I  walked, 
thought  perhaps  he  might  still  do 
the  same  if  I  mounted.    Turning  for 
that  purpose,  I  saw,  close  at  hand,  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  what  looked  ve^ 
like  a  ghost !— the  ghost  of  myself  I 
Here  was  I,  bridle  in  hand,  standing 
at  Sancho*s  head.    And  there  was  I, 
(Uier  ego^  mounted  on  Sancho's  back  1 
While  I  looked,  my  mounted  double 
suddenly  disappeared !    The  spectral 
evaporation    was    attended  with    a 
wallop  in  the  mud;  then,  dose  be- 
hind Sancho's  heels,  arose  the  same 
dark  figure  from  the  earth — and  as  it 
rose  it  spoke!    "Please,  sir,  I  only 
got  across  him  jest  to  keep  him  steady 
sir,  going  through  the  mud,  sir.    Hope 
no  offence,  sir.    Got  a  bullet  in  my 
leg,  sir.^*    True  to  his  principle,  of 
never  walking  when  he  could  ride, 
and,  dark  as  it  was,  detecting  an 
empty  saddle,  Jones  had  promptly 
occupied  it ;  and,  repressing  his  usual 
loquacity,  had  been  riding  close  be- 
hind me,  a  silent  spectator  of  all  my 
pedestrian  misadyentures.     On  my 
turning  to  mount,  conscious  guilt,  as  it 
always  did  when  he  was  taken   en 
flagrant  ddit^  threw  him  off  his  guard  ; 
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and,  too  much  flarried  to  alight  in  tlifi 
usual  way,  he  had  effected  a  retro- 
grade descent,  by  a  parabolic  flight 
oyer  the  pony's  tail.  The  impetus 
thofi  acquu^d  canried  him  fiurther 
than  he  Intended.  He  fell  soft ;  but 
he  fell— not  on  his  feet.  Perceimg 
by  my  laughter  that  I  bore  no  malice, 
he  prompUy  stepped  forward,  rabbed 
his  hands  on  his  trousers,  helped  me 
to  mount,  and  walked  on  by  my  aide. 
"Please,  sir,"  said  he,  "I'm  afeared 
IVe  split  'em,  sir.  It  did  eome  so 
very  ccdd  when  I  sqnattered  down  in 
the  puddle,  sh-." — (No  reply.) 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  thinking  we  shan't 
want  good  quarters  when  we  gits  fnr- 
der  CO,  sir."  (^Pause.)  "Nor  yit 
nothing  what  soldiers  wants,  when 
we  gits  well  on  into  France,  sir." 
(Another  panse.)  "  Please,  sir,  I'm 
thinking  its  very  cruel  on  service, 
sir,  when  there's  whittles  and  drink^ 
plenty  on  it,  close  to  hand,  sir,  as 
they  won't  let  poor  soldiers  help 
themselves,  ^r." 

"  Ob,  then  I  aappose  the  soUSers 
never  do." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  s'pose  they  don't ; 
not  never,  sir.  In  course  not,  sir. 
But  then  it's  this,  sir.  If  the  Provost 
eomes  and  you're  cotdied,  sir,  why,  it's 
a  conp9«  of  dozen  for  only  taking  an 
old  shutter  to  bile  a  kittle,  sir." 

"Tight  hand,  the  Provost-Biar- 
shal?" 

"Onoe,  I  was  inamost  cottted 
myself,  sir.  Please,  air,  it  was  three 
on  BB,  as  got  into  a  iaain-hoiise,  ak ; 
an  empty  house,  what  wasn't  inhabi- 
ted, sir.  Looked  up  the  chimbly,  sir ; 
'•cause  that's  where  they  bangs  up  the 
yams  to  smoke  'em,  sir.  There  they 
was,  sir;  oh,  sidi  a  lot  on  'em,  as 
you  conldn^  count  'em,  sir.  So  I 
fixes  bagoneta,  and  forks  down  a 
pair  on  'em,  sir :  and  jest  as  I  was  a- 
going  to  fork  down  another  for  mjseif, 
sir,  along  come  the  Provost,  sir.  So 
he  see  the  window  open,  sir ;  'cause 
the  door  was  fastened,  sir ;  so  we  got 
in  at  the  window,  sir.  So  he  got  in 
too,  sir.  The  other  fellows  was  cot- 
ched,  and  got  it,  sir;  but  I  wasn't, 
sbr ;  so  I  didn't,  sir." 

"  Turn  king's  evidence  ?  " 

"  Please,  str^  it  wasn't  not  likely  as 
I  should  ^0  that,  sir ;  'cause  I  sooms 
any  siUA  low-lived  ways,  sir.  Only 
when  I  heard  the  Provost  a-coming, 


sk,  I  got  up  into  the  ohimUy,  sir; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  sir,  why  then 
I  got  down  agin,  sir.  Got  safe  back 
to  quarters,  air,  with  a  yam  under  my 
greet-coat,  sir." 

"  Of  course  the  inhabitants  must  be 
protected,  and  so  nrast  their  pro- 
perty." 

"  Well^  p'rhaps  they  must  if  they're 
frinds,  sir;  though  I  nivver  see'4 
what  frinds  the  SpanlaxdB  was  to  me, 
sir.  But  here  in  France,  where  ns  now 
be,  sir,  I  doesn't  see  why  poor  sol- 
diers shouldn't  help  themsdves,  sir; 
and  men's  bin  scragged  for  it,  sir,  let 
alone  the  Provost,  sir." 

"I  tmst  we  shall  find  the  peqde 
here,  if  we  treat  them  well,  b^ter 
friends  thsA  you  did^'the  Spaniards." 

"  Please,  sir,  if  two  hoffioers  dines 
togither  four  or  £ve  times  a- week,  sir, 
that's  what  I  calls  bdng  friends,  sir. 
Hope  I  shall  find  plenty  aitcfa,  and 
you  too,  sir.  Hope  no  ofienoe,  sir.'* 
(Pause.)  "Might  I  stake  bcdd to  aast 
the  questimi,  sir  ?  The  men  says,  aa 
soon  as  we  jines,  we  shall  move  on 
aginst  the  hiaaimy,  sk*." 

"  Shouldn't  wander." 

"Please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  pick 
off  that  'ere  feller  as  put  a  ballet  into 
me,  sir ;  jest  knock  him  over,  air,  as  he 
did  me,  sir." 

"  Sure  you  wouid  know  him  agam^ 
though?" 

"  No  doubt  of  thai,  sir.  I  knom 
him  by  the  way  he  cocks  his  eye  down 
on  his  firelock,  an*.  Could  pick  him 
oat  -of  a  whole  ndgment  on  'ena, 
feir." 

We  had  now  been  tQiitng  oil, 
through  mire  and  puddles,  for  about 
a  brace  of  hours ;  and  I  know  not 
how  much  longer  our  conferenee  might 
have  continued;  but,  looking  te* 
wards,  at  a  part  where  the  iaae  was 
more  tiian  usually  darkened  by  over- 
ardiing  trees,  I  perceived,  at  ike 
extremity  of  the  vista,  a  11^  less 
dkn  than  hitherto.  Hurra  I  we  had 
reached  the  main  road.  I  passed  tiw 
intdligence;  a  shout  ran  down  the 
line,  and  came  back  to  us  from  the 
rear;  and^  reaching  at  length  the 
paved  highway — it  was  like  landing 
on  terra  firmoy  I  took  my  stand  to 
the  right  of  the  embouchure,  while 
weary  men  and  weary  beasts  slowly 
and  successively  emerged  from  the 
dark  recess,  and  filed  off  to  the  left 
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along  ikt  road.  At  this  moment  the 
rain  began  to  moderate;  the  douds 
lifted  in  tiie  east ;  the  blowzy  moon 
looked  down  on  us  from  silver  peaks, 
that  crested  the  distant  Pyrenees; 
and,  favonred  by  her  light,  after  am 
additional  half-hoar's  marching  we 
reached  our  halting-plaoe.  Mr  Chester- 
field and  I  estabiifihed  headquarters  at 
a  small  endterge^  stowed  the  money- 
boxes, saw  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  party,  and  were  fortunate  enou^ 
to  secure  a  couple  of  rooms,  each 
with  a  comfortable  bed. 

Walking  down  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  I  found  Jones  already 
at  work,  busying  himself,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  menage,  in  un- 
bidden preparations  for  my  evening 
meaL  He  had  cut  the  ration  beef 
into  large  uncouth  dabs,  which  he 
called  beef-steaks;  and  was  banging 
away  at  them  with  a  rolling-pin  on 
the  dresser,  in  the  V£un  hope  of  subdu- 
ing them  to  tenderness.  Alas,  what 
could  be  done  with  beef,  that  had  said 
^^moo"  that  forenoon?  While  this 
operation  was  in  progress,  a  smart 
flUette  looked  smiling  on,  as  if  anxious 
to  take  a  lesson  in  cookery  a  VAngUme, 
Fancying  that  Jones  had  intruded  on 
an  office  which  she  considered  her 
own,  I  asked  whether  I  could  have 
anything  else?  *^ Anything  Mon- 
sieur pleased.**  Bravo!  I  was  now 
among  the  Gaseous.  Well  but,  what 
could  I  have? — "For  example,  a 
poulet,  dressed  any  way  Monsieur 
preferred— ^to^«,  in  every  variety — 
omelets — she  made  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent sorts.  Her  brother,  who  was 
cook  to  the  hotel  at  Mont  de  Marsan, 
made  twenty-nine."  Very  well,  sup- 
pose we  try  all  three,  potage^  pouUt^ 
omelet : — the  faqofn  of  each  at  your 
discretion ; — only,  if  you  please,  as 
soon  as  possible ;  to  be  ready  with 
the  biftek  (which,  I  perceived,  would 
be  impregnable.)  "All  should  be 
ready,  in  a  solitary  moment." — What 
wine  could  I  have?  She  referred  me 
to  the  landlord,  a  pleasant-looking 
old  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  very  pursy 
about  the  neck,  chest,  and  chin,  who 
sat  in  a  comer  of  the  hearth.  "  Any 
wine  I  liked,  French  or  foreign."  Go 
it  again,  Gascony  1 — Could  I  have  a 
bottle  of  bordeaux?  "Superb."— 
These  weighty  matters  arranged,  I 
returned  to  the  first  floor ;  and  heard, 


on  my  way  up  stairs,  the  screams  of  a 
luckless  hen,  whieh  my  mandate  had 
sentenced  to  prompt  execution  in  the 
potdtry-yard. 

I  had  not  ordered  dinner,  however, 
with  an  eye  to  self  alone :  and  was 
thinking  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  wait  on  my  fellow-lodger, 
and  report  proceedings,  when  Jones 
followed  me  to  my  door.  "  Please^ 
sir,"  said  he,  "the  hoffioer's  kit  is 
left  behind,  sir.  His  man  isnt  come 
up,  nor  yet  his  mule,  not  nayther  on 
'em,  sir."  This  intelligence  was 
decisive :  I  knocked  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield's  apart- 
ment. Found  him  rather  disposed, 
though,  to  live  alone.  "His  man 
would  be  up  ere  long.  He  was  much 
obliged  to  me."  Well;  perhaps  I 
had  taken  a  Ub^ty.  Almost  before 
I  had  completed  the  twofold  process 
of  shifting  and  scrubbing,  the  cloth 
was  laid.  The  bread  and  bordeaux 
were  first  on  the  table ;  then  the  pot- 
age.— Presently  came  the  pouktte  and 
the  beefsteak — ^than  the  omelet; — in 
short,  I  had  dined.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  bordeaux  was  very  respectable; 
but  the  beefsteak  impracticable,  and 
the  poulette  questionable.  It  had 
been  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  broiled. 
The  poiftge  and  the  omelet  were  the 
staple  of  my  meal.  Obs.  1. — When 
travelliug  in  France,  should  you  order 
an  omelet  at  a  roadside  inn,  let  it  by 
all  means  be  the  omdtUe  cm  jambon. 
They  wiU  ofleryou  a  choice  of  twenty 
or  thirty  sorts ;  but  that's  the  kind 
you  are  most  likely  to  get  good,  and 
that  you  may  get  everywhere.  Obs. 
2« — ^Though  a  fowl  dressed  as  I  have 
described  is  not  very  tempting  in 
appearance,  especially  if  you  have 
been  cognisant  of  its  recent  slaughter, 
give  me  leave  to  observe,  the  dish,  in 
a  general  way,  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  your  attention ;  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  best  the  rural  cuiame  of 
France  has  to  offer.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  rural  cuisine  of  France  far 
excels  the  civic  cuisine  that  we  some- 
times meet  with  out  of  France.  Obs. 
8. — With  regard  to  wine, — I  asked  for 
bordeaux.  That,  I  admit,  was  fiat. 
But  make  allowance;  I  was  inex- 
perienced; this  was  the  first  time 
I  ordered  dinner  on  Gallic  ground. 
The  fact  is — and,  if  you  travel  in 
France  and  ramble  about  in  country 
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places,  so  yon  will  find  it — ^the  white 
wine  at  a  given  price  is  decidedly 
better  than  the  red  at  the  same  price. 
Thus,  say  the  price  yon  choose  to  go 
to  for  a  bottle  of  wine  is  three  francs: 
and  I  call  that  qnite  enough — for,  if 
yon  say  six,  seven,  eight  francs, 
it  comes  from  the  same  bin.  Well, 
order  white;  and  yon  probably  get, 
for  your  three  francs,  a  bottle  of  good 
sound  wine.  Order  red ;  and,  ten  to 
one,  it^s  horrid.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  choose  to  pay  for  colour;  you 
prefer  red.  Well,  as  you  please. 
Only  in  that  case,  remember:  yon 
are  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
not  I. 

As  I  sat  on  three  chairs  after  din- 
ner in  dreamy  repose,  sipping  the  last 
of  my  bottle  of  bordeaux,  and  revolv- 
ing the  events  of  the  day,  Jones  en- 
tered, licking  his  lips.  Really  he 
looked,  ahre^y,  ten  per  cent  better 
than  when  we  crossed  the  Bidassoa — 
his  complexion  fresher  and  more 
wholesome,  his  aspect  decidedly  less 
misanthropic; — I  began  to  imagine 
some  truth  in  his  theory,  that  English 
soldiers,  who  had  served  in  Spain, 
tgrew;  fat  on  entering  France.  He  laid 
hands,  withont  ceremony,  on  the 
garments  which  I  had  doffed  before 
dinner,  and  walked  away  with  them. 
Bain  and  mud«  indeed,  had  horribly 
maltreated  them ;  and  Jones,  holding 
out  the  coat  at  arm's  length,  inspected 
k  in  silence,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
^oor. 

How  beguile  the  hours  till  bed- 
time ?  I  looked  out.  What  a  lovely 
night  I  The  silent  moonbeams  fell  on 
the  paved  court  at  the  entrance  of  our 
inn.  Beyond,  all  was  luminous,  but 
indistinct.  Below,  there  was  an  open 
doorway,  with  a  seat — a  curious  old 
carved  concern, — the  very  place,  the 
very  hour,  for  a  cigar!  A  cigar? 
Why,  IVe  a  box-full !  Come,  Mons. 
Thouvenot;  we'll  see  what  sort  of 
havannahs  yon  smoke  there  in  Bay- 
onne. 

The  havannahs  were  prime — ^the 
foi'enoon  had  been  fatiguing — I  had 
^ined.  A  pleasing  languor  repaid  the 
tolls  of  the  morning.  Soon,  though, 
it  was  broken,  by  the  sound  of  distant 
violins — ^not  badly  handled,  neither. 
This  part  of  France  is  the  land  of  the 
violin :  you  find  a  decent  performer 
in  every  village.   The  sound  proceeded 


from  the  premises  at  the  back  of  the 
auberge ;  and  I  had  previously  noticed 
some  of  th*e  villagers  gliding  into  the 
inn-yard  by  a  side  entrance.  Impelled 
by  curiosity,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
following  their  example;  and  soon 
found  my  way,  amongst  stables  and 
ont-houses,  to  a  small  gate  opening 
into  a  garden  or  shrubbery,  at  which 
gate  sat  my  jovial  friend  the  landlord, 
dispensing  tickets  of  admission,  re- 
freshments included,  at  six  sous  each. 
It  was  a  sort  of  rural  salon  de  danse^ 
where  the  villagers  met  nightly,  to 
exhibit  and  cultivate  their  national 
nimbleness  of  toe.  Much  preferring 
these  rural  f^tes  to  a  regular  Fren(£ 
ball,  I  have  attended  at  many  a  guin- 
guetu  since  ;  but  as  this  was  the  first, 
and  had  all  the  piquancy  of  a  surprise, 
I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription. Passing  on  through  an  alley 
among  the  trees,  and  guided  by  the 
mellow  note  of  the  violin,  I  soon 
reached  the  ball-room,  which  was  sim- 
ply a  large  boarded  square,  with  a  roof 
above,  but  three  sides  open, — the 
fourth  was  the  orchestra.  There  I 
found  assembled  the  youth  of  the 
village,  and  not  only  the  youth,  but 
some  of  their  elders — three  violins  in 
fall  operation — and  the  ball  at  its 
height.  Cotillons  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  much  like  those  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  England  two  or  three  years 
before,  say  1811,  or  1812,  under  the 
name  of  quadrilles.  The  dancing  was 
good,  really  good — time  admirable- 
no  mist^es— no  confusion — all  could 
dance.  The  deportment  of  the  dancers, 
too,  was  in  perfect  good  keeping. 
Not  a  ^emcAme  did  I  witness,  through- 
out the  evening.  With  one  thing  I 
was  struck :  and  that  was,  the  atten- 
tion,^he  seriousness,  the  almost  solem- 
nity, with  which  the  whole  party 
applied  themselves  to  the  important 
business  of  dandng.  Dancing,  if  it 
be,  among  the  higher  classes  of  France, 
an  amusement,  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  a  passion :  and,  in  a  nation 
so  volatile,  the  earnest  gravity  of  their 
village  assemblies  is  the  more  observ- 
able. Of  the  three  violins,  one,  I 
soon  perceived,  had  the  chief  autho- 
rity. With  a  voice  of  command,  he 
directed  the  various  movements,  indi- 
cated changes  of  figure,  regulated  the 
whole  proceedings.    In  fact,  he  was 
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not  only,  as  it  turned  ont,  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  but  dancing-master  to 
the  village — "  Vir  gregis  ipse  caper:" 
and,  had  he  been  Grand  Tark,  he 
conld  not  have  issued  his  mandates 
in  a  more  imperious  tone,  or  to  more 
obedientsnbjects. — Nevergo  to  France 
again,  without  attending  a  village 
dance  at  a  guinguette.  If  yon  have 
not  seen  that,  you  have  not  seen  one 
most  interesting  phase  of  Gallic  char- 
acter. 

Among  the  belles  of  the  evening, 
there  was  one,  yon  rogue  I  taller  than 
the  rest,  that  both  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  it.  She  not  only  dan- 
ced well— they  all  did  that — she  dan- 
ced with  an  air.  Nay*  shall  I  tell  the 
whole  truth?  ;.She  bore  a  resemblance, 
or  at  least  I  fancied  so,  to  the  admired 
of  all  eyes,  the  lovely  Juno,  with 
whom  I  had  crossed  the  JBay  of  Biscay. 
Near  me  danced  a  lusty  Adonis  of 
five-and-forty,  who  was  decidedly  the 
best  male  performer  of  the  party.  I 
had  already  made  two  or  three  ac- 
quaintances ;  and,  as  he  swept  by  me 
in  the  whirl  of  his  evolutions,  I  could 
not  help  saying,  '*You  dance  well, 
Monsieur.  *'  He,  with  the  honest,  open- 
hearted  vanity  of  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Gascon,  danced  with  redoubled  energy, 
to  confirm  .my  good  opuiion.  Pre- 
sently the  set  concluded;  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  at  my  side  in  a 
high  state  of  exhilaration,  mopping 
and  breathless.  ^'  Eh  bieni  Monsieur — 
Our  dancing^what  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

*^ Excellent.  The  ladies  dance  ad- 
mirably. Of  the  male  performers, 
truth  compels  me  to  avow  that  you 
are  incomparably  the  best. " 

"You  dance?" 

"  Might  a  stranger  presume — 7  " 

^' Ah,  Monsieur,  but  what  an  honour 
to  our  ball  I  Hold  I  I  shall  find  you  a 
vis'h'vis. " 

"Might  one  select?" 

"  She^s  yours  for  the  evening  I 
Name  her !  I  fly  I " 

"  Her  with  the  blue  sash,  large  eyes, 
rather  tall — " 

"  Ah  I  my  cousin !  Wait  a  little 
moment  I    Tisdonel" 

The  violins  stmck  up ;  again  the  sets 
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were  formed ;  with  the  partner  of  my 
choice,  I  stood  up  for  a  cotton. 
Had  danced  the  same  figures  in  Eng- 
land ;  so  got  on  tolerably  well. 

I  say,  though,  what^s  this  ?  The 
time  has  changed !  Haifa  second  ago, 
it  was  one,  two,  three,  four.  Now  it's 
one,  two,  three  I  The  figure — that's 
different  too  I  Why,  what's  come  to 
them  all?  Two  and  two,  swimming 
round  and  round !  Gyration  and  rota- 
tion at  once — the  planetary  system! 
I  turned  to  my  fairpartner — she  turned 
to  me — I  clasped  a  lovely  arm-fall — 
she  dropped  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
— ^I  was  fairly  in  for  it.  We  whirled 
away  with  the  rest.  First  it  was  to 
German  strains,  soft,  equable,  and 
mellifluous.  Then,  with  a  shout  from 
Mons.  Caper,  the  tune  suddenly 
changed.  It  now  was  Spanish — son 
and  equable  no  longer — a  mad,  gallop- 
ing capriccioj  all  tingling  with  life, 
point,  and  mettle.  She  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  it.  I  soon  discovered 
that, — so  kept  her  up  to  it,  till  she 
cried  "  enough ! "  in  earnest.  But  oh ! 
the  difference  between  such  a  partner, 
and  a  bouncer !  Oh  I  the  difference 
between  such  a  partner,  and  a  bolter ! 
Oh !  the  ease,  the  ductility,  the  light- 
ness, the  perfect  airiness  of  her  step ! 
She  waltzed  like  a  zephyr  I 

Farewell,  charming  Gasconne ! 
Farewell,  bewitching  partner  of  an 
hour!  Farewell,  too,  energetic  and 
laborious  dancer,  my  partner's  middle- 
aged  fussy  cousin!  Farewell,  at  least, 
tiU  we  meet  again,  under  somewhat 
altered  circumstances.  Before  you, 
too.  Monsieur  Caper,  before  you,  or- 
chestral umpire  I  terpsichorean  auto- 
crat I — before  you,  on  retiring  for  the 
night,  I  make,  enpassant^  with  all  the 
company,  a  profound  obeisance. — In 
short,  I  then  and  there  literally  fell  in 
love  with  the  Gascon  character ;  and 
the  more  I  saw  of  them  afterwards, 
the  more  I  liked  them. 

On  the  way  to  my  apartment  that 
night,  I  fell  in  with  Jones,  who  in- 
formed me,  with  great  apparent  con- 
cern, that  the  servant  and  his  kit  had 
not  yet  come  up ;  and  that  he  "  was 
afeared  the  hofficer  had  made  his  dinner 
off  of  bread  and  cheese. " 


CHIPTBR  XIII. 


Jones  entered  my  room  early  in    had  so  direly  suffered,  the  day  before, 
the  morning,  with  the  garments  which    by  spattering  mud  and  pelting  rain. 
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They  were  now  perfectly  presentable; 
and  not  only  that,  bat  thoroaghly  dry. 

"  Well,  Jones,  I  see  yonVe  given 
tbem  a  good  bmsMng. " 

"  Wouldn't  haye  bin  of  no  nse,  sir. 
Took  and  waahed  *em,  sir.  Done  it 
last  night,  sir. '' 

"How  did  you  get  them  dry,  then?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  had  'em  down  to  the 
Idtdiien  fire  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing, sur— before  daylight,  sir. " 

"  I  say,  Jones,  how  did  yon  man- 
age these  gloves  ? '' 

*'  Please,  sir,  I  washed  'em  and  put 
'em  on,  shr.  Walked  about  with  them 
on  my  hands  till  they  was  dry,  sir.  " 

"  Why  did  you  tmn  out  so  early, 
man?  Don't  suppose  we  shall  start 
before  noon." 

"  Please,  sir,  'cause  I  wanted  to  git 
forward  with  my  wnk,  sir ;  'cause  to- 
day I  wants  to  turn  out  tidy  myself, 
sir.  GrOt  a  bit  of  tailoring  to  do,  sir, 
'cause  of  the  haccident  off  the  pony, 
sir.  Thousand  pities  they  don't  cut 
thesoldiers '  jackits  longer  behind,  sir." 

"  Why  turn  out  tidy  to-day  in  par- 
ticular  ?  " 

^'Please,  air,  'cause I  understands 
we're  like  to  meet  the  hinnimy,  sin 
Should  wish  to  die  dacent,  sir." 

"  Well,  get  (M^  then«  Here,  stop. 
Take  this ;  and  see  if  you  can't  find 
somebody  to  do  your  tailoring  in  the 
Tillage. " 

^  Thank  ye,  sir;  pertickler  obleeged 
to  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye,  sir. "  Then, 
having  pocketed  thefinacs,  "Pleaae, 
sir,  though,  with  your  pimmission,  sir, 
I'd  rayttor  do  the  job  of  tailoring  my- 
self, sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  choose  to 
turn  tailor.    Just  as  you  please." 

Jones  was  about  to  witlicbaw — ^but 
paused.  There  was  a  moment  of  in- 
ternal struggle. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it's  what 
I  ham,  sir.  Sarved  my  prentice,  sir. 
Only  I  don't  know  what  iwer  I  shall 
do  for  a  goose,  sir." 

"  I  say,  Jones,  what's  that  70m 
were  saying  just  now  about  meeting 
the  enemy  ?    What  enemy  ?  " 

*^  Please,  sir,  I  dont  know  nothing 
about  it,  only  this,  sir.  The  fellers  as 
IS  here  told  our  fellers,  sir,  as  a  Frinch 
party  sprised  a  Portygee  party,  sir,  in 
a  village  not  two  leagues  off,  sir,  only 
three  days  ago,  sir.  Took  or  kitted 
them  all,  sir.    Druy  some  on  '^qa  into 


the  BtaUe  of  the  isn,  sir;  and  bago- 
netted  them  under  the  numger,  sir." 

''  Oh,  they  did,  did  they?  Then 
let  me  have  my  breakfiut  in  aboot 
half-an-hour." 

"  Please,  sir,  Fll  go  at  onoe  and 
give  Nanny  her  miUdng,  sir.  She 
wants  it  dreadful,  sir." 

While  concluding  my  toilet,  I  no» 
ticed  the  merry  chirp  of  children  at 
play,  whioh  came  in  through  the  open 
window.  Gradually  it  grew  loader 
and  more  uproarious :  there  was  evi- 
dently some  unnsual  souvce  of  festi- 
vity. I  looked  out;  the  cause  was 
manifest.  Nanny^  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  good  hnmoar,  now  mak- 
ing believe  to  butt,  now  mnning^ 
Imckwards,  now  stamping,  now  ca- 
prioling, now  erect,  with  a  langnisfa^- 
lag  turn  of  her  head  and  her  fore-legs 
gracefully  doubled  down,  was  sur- 
romded  with  a  host  of  jocoad  jnye- 
niles,  who  broke  f ortii  into  fresh  shouts 
of  mirtii  and  marvel,  at  every  yaria- 
tion  in  her  attitude.  In  the  midst  of 
this  hilarity,  Jones  rushed  forth  from 
the  inn  door,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
small  three-legged  stool,  and  in  the 
other  a  can.  Did  you  ever  see  a  goat 
milked?  Nanny  at  oiBoe  became 
sedate — a  fixture.  Jones  placed  the 
tfaree-legged  stool  behind  her,  and  the 
can  between  her  hind  legs.  Goats, 
my  dear  madam,  are  not  milked  sufe- 
ffHqrs,  like  cows.  The  milking  began. 
This  process  effected  a  total  diaogeot 
deportment  in  the  small  rabble  tiiai 
stood  looking  on.  Before,  all  was 
noise  and  fun.  Now,  eveiy  tonguo 
was  still,  every  movement  suspended. 
Twenty  little  urchins  stood  grouped 
in  silent  observation ;  twenty  little 
pairs  of  eyes  stood  wide  open.  Curio- 
sity had  superseded  frolic ;  each  was 
receiving  an  idea  I  As  the  operation 
proceed^,  a  snow-white  head  of 
milky  foam  rose  mantling  in  the  can. 
Then  rose,  too,  the  shout  of  joyous 
surprise.  However,  liie  younkers 
soon  discovered,  with  the  intaitive 
tact  of  children,  that  nothing  new 
remained  to  be  seen ;  so  their  thoughts 
reverted  to  sport.  Hand  joined  in 
hand,  the  toddling  multitude,  that» 
for  facility  of  inspection,  had  gathered 
in  Jones'  rear,  began  to  deploy.  A 
circle  was  gradually  formed,  with 
Jones  and  Nanny  in  the  centre.  Two 
or  three  Toices  commenced  a  cbant ; 
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ftbeiie0tjoiAedln;  the  drde  begm  to 
more  with  meaaured  tread ;  and 
JiMies,  ere  lie  had  finished  hiB  task, 
waa  eneompassed  with  a  nag  of  merry 
daiaeerB  and  Bingers,  who  seemed  re- 
Bolved  to  make  him  pay  toll,  or  keep 
him  prisoner.  Jones,  however,  was 
too  mafih  of  a  general  for  that.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  threw  a  warm 
jet  of  miUL  into  the  eyes  of  a  fiaxen- 
haned  nrdiin ;  and,  profiting  by  tiie 
temporary  oonfnsion  and  delight 
which  en^ed,  broke  the  line  of  cir- 
cnmyaQadon,  and  made  good  his 
retreat  into  the  house  with  stool  and 
can,  foUowed  by  a  tnnwltnous  throng, 
some  pnlling  the  skirts  of  his  jacket, 
some  pnndiing,  some  shouting,  some 
jumping  and  dapping  their  sides  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight. 

The  missing  servant,  thoagli — that 
was  an  awkward  business.  Ki^t 
had  passed — ^morning  had  Tetum^; 
it  was  now  eight  o'c&ock — still  no  i 
vant  came.  The  whole  party  unac- 
eounted  for  amovmted  to  four ;  name- 
ly, 1,  the  servant  himseif,  an  I^glisk 
groom,  very  much  disposed  to  have 
nis  own  way,  and  quite  grten  as  a 
campaigBer ;  2,  the  hone  which  the 
servant  rode ;  3,  the  mole  which  car- 
ried the  officer's  baggage ;  4,  A  Por- 
tngnese  lad,  the  male's  driver.  Mr 
Chesterfield  was  disposed  to  take  a 
party  of  the  dragoons,  toad  go  back 
nimself  in  seardi  of  them.  But,  nado* 
mil  tiiecironmstances  <of  the  case,  I  felt 
it  my  dnty  respectfully  to  intimate  a 
doubt  as  to  the  advisableness  of  his 
sepanting  firooi  the  party  whidi  iie 
commanded,  and  from  the  treasure 
which  we  had  in  charge  ;  and,  on  « 
momenf  8  consideration,  he  saw  ike 
force  of  the  suggestion.  At  length  it 
was  dedded  to  send  a  corporal  and 
four  men,  wIm  started  In  seainch  of  ^e 
abscBtees,  with  a  charge,  whether 
mccessfol  (mt  not,  to  be  back  before 
Boon.  We  were  bound  to  veach  oar 
next  halting-place  that  night;  and 
this  was  still  more  indispensable,  after 
the  strict  injanctionsl  had  received 
the  day  before.  The  detachment, 
therefore,  set  out ;  but  our  prepara- 
tions proceeded  for  marching  at  the 
appointed  ho«r. 

These  matters  arranged,  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  shrubbery,  intend- 
ing to  take  a  daylight  view  of  the 
previous  evening's  bsdl-room.    In  the 


shrubbery  I  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when,  mnch  to  my  surprise,  I  heard, 
lustily  chanted,  an  old  English  stave — 

"  Oh,  what  a  fine  world,  this  we  live  in, 
To  lend  in,  to  epend  in,  to  give  in  I 
But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  getaman^a  own, 
*Ti8  the  vexy  wont  world  tiiat  ever  wa» 
known." 

The  songster  of  the  grove,  it  soon 
became  apparent,  was  Jones.  I  saw 
him  before  he  saw  me.  On  a  line, 
stretched  between  two  trees,  he  had 
suspended  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  his  wardrobe, — that  part  which  he 
still  had  on  being  equally  light  and 
scanty,— and,  whUe  busily  engaged  in 
his  preparations  to  "  turn  out  tidy  "^ 
and  ^^dle  daeent,"  now  inspecting, 
now  polishing,  in  a  high  state  of 
exhilaration,  he  was  carolling  away, 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  The  next  strain 
was  different : — 

*     «  When  last  I  attempted  your  pity  to  snove, 
Your  Bcom  bat  augmented  mj  cares. 


Perhape  it  was  rig^t  to  dinembie  your  lore  ;. 
But  why  did  you  kick  job  down  ttaisa?^* 

The  last  line  he  twanged  ont  with 
great  pathos,  not  forgetting  the  re- 
peat:— 

^  But  why  did  yon— ^faydid  you — 'kick  me 

down  stain?" 

Tbia^  stepping  back  a  few  paeee,  and 
complacently  Viewing  Ids  work,  he 
suddenly  tlirew  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude,  extended  one  arm,  and  com* 
menoed  a  soliloquy : — 

''  What's  Ufe  ?  A  book ;  a  pictur- 
book,  a  purty  pictnr-book  I  But,  ah 
me,  jest  like  other  pictur-books !  All 
the  pictars  at  the  beginning  1  Heavy 
reading 's  the  rest  on  it ;  so  I  finds  at 
least.  Pertickerly  i^en  you've  got  a 
hempty  badcy-box,  and  can't  git  no 
good  pigtail,  not  for  love  nor  money, 
kt  alone  shag.  Xhim  straws,  I  con* 
siders,  is  renk  pyson." 

A  quick  march,  stoutly  whistled, 
sufficed  to  dffipel  these  melancholy 
thoughts.  Then  followed  a  touch  of 
the  comic.  Jones,  it  was  dear,  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  preceding  night's 
ball.  Holding  out,  with  bowed  arms, 
the  comers  of  a  sot  very  presentable 
shirt,  which — excuse  me  if  I'm  too 
particular  —  huug  loose  from  his 
shoulders,  and  mimicking  the  airs  of 
a  dancing  belle,  he  sang : — 
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"  Handsacrosa,1>ackagam,dowii  the  middle — 

*  PleoM  to  make  room,  for  I'm  going  to 

faint/ 

*  Don't  scream  so  lond.  Miss ;  I  can't  hear 

the  fiddle.' 
<  Ma'am,  your  quite  rude.' — *  No,  I'm  sure 

I  ainU' 
The  doctor^  dancing  quite  contrary, 

Holds  his  breath,  and  turns  in  his  toes. 
Ranting,  prancing,  caperine  Mary 

Cocks  her  chin,  and  off  sne  goes. 

Cross  over  to  Betsy  Ma^nnis, 
And  foot  it  again  to  Major  Shav. 

*  Miss  MoUoy,  your  sweet  mouth  in  a  grin  is.* 

'  Mister  Mickey,  keep  off  your  paw.' 
The  doctor's  dancing  quite  contrary. 

Holds  his  breath,  and  tilms  in  his  toes. 
Ranting,  prancing,  capering  Mary 

Cocks  her  chin,  ana  off  she  goes. 

*  Down  forty  couple,  I'm  sure  will  fatigue  us.' 

*  I  told  you  it  wouldn't,  and  here  we're 

come' 
'  Ma'am,shall  I  fetch  you  a  tumbler  of  negus  ?' 

*  No,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  glass  of  rum.* 

The  doctor's  dancing  quite  contrary. 
Holds  his  breath,  and  turns  in  his  toes. 

Ranting,  prancing,  capering  Mary 
Cocks  her  chin,  ana  off  she  goes." 

Then,  changing  both  dance  and  tnne, 
Jones  stuck  his  arms  a-kimbo  like  a 
Welsh  milk  woman,  and  s  track  np  an 
aboriginal  air  of  the  Principalitj,  foot- 
ing it  heel  and  toe — ^words  unintel- 
ligible. I  approached.  Jones,  as 
usual,  the  instant  he  saw  me,  fell  to 
self-defence.  "  Please,  sir,  I  got  up 
into  the  hayloft,  sir :  took  *em  off,  and 
mended  'em  there,  sir ;  'cause  I  didn't 
want  none  of  the  fellers  to  see  me 
a-tailoring,  sir.  That's  why  I  did  it, 
sir." 

"Well,  put  them  on  this  instant, 
sir ;  it's  disgraceful.  Put  them  on,  I 
tell  you.    Be  quick." 

Jones,  seeing  I  was  resolute,  pre- 
sently gave  tokens  of  compliance. 
"  Don't  let  me  find  you  in  that  state 
when  I  come  back,"  said  I. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  wait  for, 
save  the  absentees.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  A.H.,  the  dragoons  returned. 
They  had  gone  some  distance  down  the 
lane,  and  found  nothing.  At  length, 
one  of  them  noticed,  in  the  ditch,  a 
trunk,  which  proved,  on  examination, 
to  have  been  broken  open  and  rifled. 
This  they  brought  back  with  them  ; 
and  it  announced  to  us,  in  language 
but  too  intelligible,  what  had  been 
the  probable  fate  of  the  party  missing. 


—The  fact  is,  when  Mr  Chesterfield 
purchased  a  mule  at  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
for  the  conveyance  of-  his  personal 
baggage,  his  servant  had  discarded 
the  albarda  or  pack-saddle,  determin- 
ing to  load  in  his  own  way.  HencCf 
in  fact,  the  loss  of  the  party.  The 
albarda,  please  to  observe,  is  essential 
to  the  serviceableness  of  your  mule. 
In  appearance,  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
awkwardest  thing  in  the  world.  Ima- 
gine a  hard  straw  mattress  (for  it 
comes  nearer  that  than  anything  else,) 
fitted  to  the  animal's  back,  and  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  it.  "  Qmte 
absurd,"  you  would  say,  "to  oppress 
a  beast  of  bm*den  with  such  an 
extra  load."  But  then  this  mattress 
answers  a  threefold  purpose.  First, 
it  keeps  the  load  from  galling  your 
mule's  back :  secondly,  it  cushions  the 
packages^  so  that  they  do  not  shift : 
thirdly,  and  this  perhaps  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  distributes  the  weight, 
so  that  the  burden  presses  equidly. 
Now  Mr  Chesterfield's  personeNe  was 
stowed  in  large  awkward  black  boxes, 
of  the  most  approved  London  make, 
which  hung  over  the  mule's  back  by 
straps,  and  of  course  were  continually 
getting  wrong.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  outfit  became  apparent,  ere  we 
were  clear  of  the  town  of  St  Jean  de 
Luz.  The  mule  got  uneasy ;  the  load 
shifted ;  something  was  continually 
requiring  to  be  set  right.  Both  mule 
and  driver,  horse  and  groom,  soon  fell 
into  the  rear :  the  groom  blowing  up 
the  driver  in  English,  which  he  didn*t 
understand ;  the  driver  bothered  with 
an  arrangement,  which  he  knew  was 
all  wrong.  They  came  up  when  we 
halted,  but  soon  fell  behind  again. 
The  last  time  they  were  seen  in  the 
lane,  which  was  just  before  it  fell  dark, 
they  were  come  to  a  halt,  and  were 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Whether 
they  were  killed,  or  made  prisoners, 
or  escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  effects, 
we  never  heard  or  ascertained  during 
the  rest  of  our  journey  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  packing  was  now  completed 
with  all  expedition.  By  noon  we  got 
fairly  off;  and  a  march,  not  quite  so 
short  as  we  expected,  brought  us  to 
our  resting-place  for  the  night. 
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I  qaestion  if  the  Gascon  character 
has  been  duly  appreciated.  A  Gascon 
is  a  braggadoccio  ;  so  we  settle  it. 
Now  the  Gascons  are  great  in  this 
Une,  it's  undeniable.  But  that  which 
really  distiDgaishes  a  Gascon,  is  gran- 
diloquence on  all  subjects.  Whatever 
the  topic  of  conversation,  his  style  is 
exaggerated.  Tell  a  Gascon  any  ex- 
traordinary fact,  he  instantly  caps  it 
— tells  yon  something  more  extraor- 
dinary of  the  same  kmd.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  be  speaking  of  himself,  he  still 
employs  the  same  style  of  amplifica- 
tion, but  only  as  he  would  in  discuss- 
ing any  subject  besides.  He  possesses 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that — 
(what  ?  frankness,  shall  I  call  it  ?)  —at 
any  rate,  that  peculiar  quality,  which 
at  once  makes  you  feel  as  much  at 
ease  with  him  as  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. All  the  French  have  this,  but 
the  Gascon  has  it  pre-eminently. 

My  billet  for  the  night  was  at  a 
seedsman's.  Five  minutes  after  my 
arrival  I  felt  domesticated.  He  puz- 
zled me  not  a  little  though,  by  eagerly 
inquiring  whether  I  had  ever  met  in 
England  with  a  plant  called  Chou 
dTorck.  Its  fame  had  reached  him, 
but  the  long  war  had  prevented  his 
obtaining  a  sample.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  peace,  which  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  some  Chou 
d'Yorck.  In  form  he  was  stiff  and 
stumpy,  but  in  speech  and  manner 
lively.  To  assist  him  in  his  shop,  he 
had  a  youth — age  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen— whom  he  treated  with  consider- 
able hauteur.  My  landlord,  his  as- 
sistant, and  myself,  all  three  took  ou* 
evening  meal  together ;  but  the  youth 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  down.  Stand- 
ing near  his  master,  like  Corporal 
Trim,  with  one  foot  before  the  other 
in  an  attitude,  his  head  veiy  upright, 
and  his  chest  projected,  he  grasped  in 
one  hand  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a 
modicum  of  sausage,  while  the  other 
fiourished  a  pocket-knife.  His  master 
abruptly  handed  him  a  tumbler  of 
wine,  without  asking  him  when  he 
would  have  it ;  and  he  forthwith 
tossed  it  off,  and  set  down  the  glass, 
as  if  so  much  and  no  more  was  his 
allowance. 

J  was  amused  with  my  landlord's 


oration,  when  I  entered  his  shop  and 
presented  my  billet.  He  first  read  it, 
then  looked  at  me.  "  Ah,*'  said  he, 
^*  in  ycur  face,  now,  I  see  something. 
Monsieur,  which  tells  me  we  shall 
find  you  an  agreeable  inmate.  The 
last  Englishman  I  had  conducted  him- 
self so  badly,  I  was  forced  to  pitch 
him  out  of  the  window."  My  landlord 
had  a  great  penchant,  like  other 
Frenchmen  of  that  day,  for  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  duelling.  Asked  me 
if  the  English  did  not  decide  their 
duels  with  pistols — ^were  they  good 
shots  ?  I  told  him  the  famous  wager 
that  had  come  off  not  long  before, 
when  a  crack  shot  betted  to  hit  with 
a  pistol  nineteen  oranges  out  of 
twenty  thrown  up  in  the  air — missed 
the  first  on  purpose  to  increase  the 
odds — hit  the  other  nineteen.  This 
brought  out  the  Gascon.  I  had  told 
something  extraordinary,  he  must  cap 
it.  '^  But,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  we 
have,  in  this  place,  persons  who  can 
hit  a  butterfly  on  the  wing."  {Qui 
iuent  un  papiUon  volant!)  He  gave 
me  some  account  of  a  partisan,  who 
had  been  active  against  the  English. 
^^  Monsieur,  he's  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  in 
one  word,  he's  as  brave  as  I  am  my- 
self," (b,  tout  dire^  U  est  brave  comme 
mot.)  One  difference  between  a  Gascon 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  I  conceive  to 
be  this — that,  when  other  people  utter 
an  extravagant  or  bombastic  speech, 
they  generally  utter  it  in  a  joke ;  but 
when  a  Gascon  exaggerates  or  ro- 
mances, he  speaks  with  perfect  seri- 
ousness, and  so  expects  to  be  taken. 

This  evening,  though,  I  made  a 
most  agreeable  discovery.  Jones  had 
found  stable-room  for  Sancho  in  th& 
yard  of  an  inn  near  my  billet.  After 
dinner  I  stepped  out,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary, firom  previous  observation,  ta 
see  that  Sancho  had  his.  On  reach- 
ing the  inn-yard,  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  just  what  one  often  sees  at  homfr 
about  suburban  public -houses,  a  party 
holding  an  open-air  compotation,. 
standing.  It  was  a  party  of  three — 
an  English  soldier,  an  English  groom,, 
and  a  Portuguese  youth  of  twenty, 
dressed  as  much  like  the  groom  as 
possible.  They  stood  in  a  triangle, 
noses  all  pointing  to  the  common 
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centre  of  graviiy.  Each  held  a  glass, 
and  the  English  servant  a  bottle.  He, 
I  concluded,  "  stood  it."  The  soldier 
was  Jones.  He  was  rhetorically  hold* 
ing  forth ;  the  other  two  were  earnest 
listeners — his  theme,  the  battle  of 
Yittoria.  My  approach  broke  np  the 
party.  I  walked  direct  into  Sancho's 
stable  ;  fonnd  his  erib  empty — no 
appearance  of  com.  This  might  have 
been  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the 
c(Hni  already  consumed ;  but  Jones 
conldn^t  keep  his  own  covnsel.  He 
soon  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt 
by  rushing  in  with  a  sieve-full,  which 
he  shot  out  under  the  pony's  nose,  and 
sedulously  dispersed  with  his  hand. 
The  other  two  went  into  their  own 
stable :  the  English  groom,  I  observed, 
touching  his  hat.  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  didn't  remem- 
ber, at  the  moment,  time  or  place. 

*^  Please,  sir,"  said  Jones,  ^^both 
on  *em  is  sarvant  to  a  jeddleham, 
sir ;  a  Hinglishman,  what's  a-going  up 
along  with  us,  sir,  'cause  we've  got  a 
hescort,  sur;  'cause  he  considers  it's 
more  safer  than  going  by  his-self,  sir. 
One  on  'em's  his  groom,  sir,  and  the 
other's  his  help,  sir."  The  com  stuck 
in  my  gizzard,  and  I  made  no  reply. 

"  Please,  sir,  they've  got  two  sitch 
be-youtiftd  horses,  as  niweryousee'd, 
sir." 

"Please,  sir,  they've  got  a  text- 
cart,  with  a  kiwer  to  it,  sir ;  whot 
carries  the  jeddleham's  baggage,  sir." 

I  took  my  station  at  the  stable- 
door,  to  be  sure  that  Sancho  not  only 
had  his  com,  but  ate  it.  The  groom, 
in  the  adjoining  stable,  was  addressing 
the  help  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  blow- 
ing up,  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and 
English ;  voice  deep  and  hollow. 
"  You  Joe  King,  (Joaquim,)  onde 
estd  the  tobacco-box?" 

To  this  deep-toned  bass  responded 
a  piping  treble — "  Ah,  I  tink  yon  is 
got  it  in  you  brisch-pockit." 

"You  Joe  King,  d4  cevada  to  the 
cavallos,  chega  the  teapot,  and  don't 
bother  me  nada." 

Having  thus  issued  his  mandate, 
the  groom  came  forth  from  the  stable. 
Catching  sight  of  me,  he  stepped  up, 
and  I  recognised  Mm  at  once.  Why, 
it  was  Goosey,  Cringlmm's  Codbiey 
servant,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Li^bon^ 
in  the  Castle.  Glad  was  I  to  meet 
with  the  man  for  the  sake  of  Ids  mas- 


ter. Goosey  agm  touched  his  hat, 
and  respectfully  inquired  whether  I 
wasn't  the  genUeman  as  vos  goin  hup 
with  a  hescort.  A  conversation  en- 
suedr  in  the  coarse  of  which  I  learaedf 
in  reply  to  my  eager  inquiries,  tiiat 
Gingham  was  not  aware  who  it  was 
that  had  charge  of  the  treasure.  Ging- 
ham, merely  knew  that  a  convoy  was 
gomg  up ;  and  intended  to  go  in  com- 
pany, for  the  sake  of  the  giurd. 

Learning  from  Goosey  that  Ging* 
ham's  quarters  wa^  in  the  snbnrbSy 
and  not  deeming  it  advisiMe  to  go 
any  distance  frt>m  my  charge,  I  con- 
tented myself,  for  that  evening,  with 
sending  Gingham  a  hearty  salutation^ 
with  a  confident  hope  tliat  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  in 
themormng.  Before  bed-time.  Goosey 
brought  me  a  note  from  Gingham, 
that  he  would  join  me  next  day  just 
outside  the  town,  and  travel  In  com- 
pany. 

Before  quitting  the  yard,  though,  I 
fell  in  with  another  acquaintance. 
The  gargon  popped  out  upon  me  from 
a  side-door ;  begged  to  say  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  ti^  cuisine,  who  would 
be  happy  to  speak  to  me. 

"Who?    What  is  he?" 

"  A  courier,. moBsienr,  empleyed  on 
an  important  mission." 

^  Haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
any  gentleman  in  that  line.  Deaeribe 
him." 

The  ffor^n  laughed;  bdd  up  one 
hand,  with  the  forefinger  crooked. 
"  Monsieur,  void  son  near." 

I  entered.  Ah,  it  was  ray  friend 
Hookey.  Hookey,  you  will  remem- 
ber, obtained  a  passage  by  the  Fal- 
mouth packet,  as  bearer  of  despatches 
from  Oporto  to  Lisbon.  Probably  he 
was  not  aware,  that  doabts  were  then 
entertained  of  his  real  character ;  fbr, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  again  an- 
nouneed  himself  as  a  couriar. 

"I  am  now,  monsieur,  on  my  way 
to  the  Irtish  headquarters,  witii  im- 
portant despatches  from  Madrid.  Yon 
are  going  there,  too."  (Who  told  you 
that,  friend  Hookey  ?)  "  I,  as  I  travel 
post,  shaU  airive  there  first.  Don*t 
you  see  what  an  excellent  opportuniiy, 
ifyonwish  to  ansennoe  yourself?  I 
shaU  take  charge  of  year  letter,  and 
deliver  it  with  snpi^me  Meity.'' 

'^Much  obliged.  They  probai^f 
know  aM  aboirt  me." 
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"Bat,  monaieiirt*'  8«id  Hookey^ 
*•  ^  headqaarters  are  now  adranced  from 
St  Sever  ta  Aire,  or  soon  win  be." 
(Pray,  Mr  Hookey,  how  do  you 
know,  if  you  come  post  from.  Madrid  ?) 
^^  Why  not  cat  right  across,  then,  and 
go  to  Aire  by  the  nearest  road  ?  Why 
go  roand  by  St  Sever  ?  Your  route  is 
by  St  Sever,  I  understand  ?  " 

Wondering  how  Hookey  understood 
anything  of  the  matter,  and  not  choos- 
ing to  convert  his  understanding  into 
certainty,  I  merely  replied,  that  wher- 
ever a  man  is  going,  of  course  he 
would  wish  to  take  the  best  road. 

"Yes,  monaiear,"  said  Hookey, 
"  that  is  incontestable.  But  the  best 
road  is,  evidently,  the  most  direct. 
Why  march  on  the  arc,  when  you  can 
msrch  on  the  chord  ?  Eeoutez^  mon^ 
gieur  —  your  road  ia  by  Hagetaiau, 
direct  to  Aire." 

Seeing  he  was  so  urgent,  I  began  to 
8uq)ect  he  had  a  motive^  so  resolved 
to  humour  him.  "  Resdly,  what  you 
say  appears  very  just.  But  the  road 
— I  am  totally  ignorant  of  it.  It  may 
be  good ;  it  may  be  bad." 

"  I  answer  for  the  road ;  know  every 
indi  of  it." 

"  By  the  bye,  monsieur,  an  idea 
strikes  me.  Give  me  your  opinion* 
What  if  I  perform  the  remauiing  dis- 
tance by  water?" 

"  By  water  1"  exclaimed  Hookey; 
"  a  great  thought !  What  a  saving  of 
time  and  labour  1" 

"  Good.  I  impress  all  the  boats  on 
the  river ;  embaric  my  whole  convoy 
and  escort ;  and  so,  by  the  Adour,  or 
by  one  of  its  tributaries,  arrive  within 
a  day's  march  of  headquartersL  What 
a  surprise  for  Milord  Ylliniton,  and  all 
his  staff  1" 

"Excellent  I  Write  that,  monsieur. 
Commit  your  letter  to  me,  and  trust 
me  for  dekvering  it.  You  wiU  excite 
a  sensation.  The  whole  army  will  be 
electrified." 

Greatly  doubting  whether  a  letter 
intrusted  to  Hockey  would  ever  come 
to  hand,  I  asked  for  writing  materials, 
and  just  wrote  that  I  hoped  to  reach 
my  destination  by  the  day  appointed. 
Then,  dosing  the  document,!  address- 
ed it  in  due  fbtm,  and  handed  it  to 
Hookey.  Had  i  really  departed  from 
my  written  nrnte,  as  Hookey  exhorted, 
I  shoidd  not  only  have  incunred  re- 
flponsibility,lrat  have  disobeyed  ordersy 


gone  off  the  line  of  English  posts,  and 
entered  a  district  which  just  at  that 
time,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  was 
the  seat  of  a  serious  disturbance.  I 
now  took  leave  of  friend  Hookey. 
That  he  was  no  courier,  we  had  good 
reason  for  knowing  ere  kmg.  He  pro- 
bably urged  me  to  write,  because 
doubtful  whether  my  route  was  round 
by  St  Sever-^oping  that  something 
in  my  letter  might  help  him  to  decide. 
This  was  evidently  tiie  point  that  he 
wished  to  ascertain ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I  left  him  as  wise  aa  I  found 
him. 

Waiting  a  while  at  the  door,  ere  I 
departed  to  my  billet  for  the  night,  I 
heard  a  confri]t)  under  the  gatewayt 
between  Jones  and  Joaquim.  Joa- 
quim  (Englished  by  Goosey  "Joe 
£jng")  was  displaying  to  Jones  his 
proficiency  in  the  English  language. 
Joaquim,  I  discovered,  was  ambitious 
to  be  EngUsh  in  everything^ — ^an  Eng- 
lish groom,  like  Goosey;  took  Goosey 
as  lus  model  Goosey,  by  way  of 
teaching  him  the  language,  had  begun 
with  the  London  cries.  Joaquim  was 
exhibiting  his  attainments;  "Old 
do'-^ld  do'." 

"  Quite  naytral,"  said  Jones ;  "  bet- 
ter than  the  Jews  does  it  themselves." 

"  Hinny  yonnimints  f 'yer  fire  .... 
stooves?" 

"Mumto  buyng,  muinto  buyng," 
said  Jones,  whose  Portuguese  was 
second  only  to  Joaquim's  English. 
Jones,  with  an  eye  to  Gingham,  of 
whose  well-stored  cart  he  had  already 
formed  most  magnificent  conc^ions, 
was  assiduously  striving  to  establish 
himself  both  with  Joaquim  and  Goo- 
sey. Goosey  at  that  moment  came 
up. 

"  Hony  you  'ear  him  do  the  don- 
key, though,"  said  Goosey.  "You 
Joe  King,  come,  tip  us  the  burro." 

Joaquim  brayed.  Tommy  Dun- 
combe  couldn't  have  done  it  better. 

"There,"  said  Goosey.  "Now 
you  listen."  A  donkey,  somewhere 
within  hearing,  iesp<»ided  with  a  dis- 
tant bray. 

"  That's  vot  I  goes  by,"  said  Goo- 
sey. "I  knows  many  young  jeddle- 
men  in  Hingland,  vot  does  it  wheny 
Mke.  But  I  never  see  not  nobodv, 
hony  this  'ear  Joe  King,  vot  could 
make  'em  'dler.'^ 

Next  monnng,   Jones  again  at- 
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tempted  to  defraud  Sancho  of  his 
corn.  Jones,  it  was  too  evident,  was 
a  rogue  in  grain — detection  did  not 
xiefonn  him.  As  we  issued  from  the 
town,  proceeding  on  our  day's  march, 
I  looked  out  for  Gingham,  right  and 
left.  At  length,  passing  a  cross-road, 
I  heard  a  smart  slap  on  Jones's  mus- 
ket ;  and,  looking  down  the  turning, 
I  caught  sight  of  Coosej  returning 
the  salute,  hand  to  forehead,  in  mili- 
tary style,  which  Joaquim  ditto'd. 
What  Goosey  did,  Joaquim  did ;  that 
was  Joaquim's  moral  code.  A  little 
further  down  the  lane,  hurra!  my 
eyes  had  now  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
Gingham ;  and  not  Gingham  only,  but 
Mr  Staff-surgeon  Pledget.  Heartily 
should  I  have  hiuled  the  sight  of 
either.  What  then  was  now  my  joy,  in 
falling  in  both  with  Pledget,  the  so- 
lemn and  the  facetious,  and  with  Ging- 
ham, the  best  of  friends  I  Most  cor- 
dial was  the  greeting  on  my  side,  nor 
less  so  on  theirs.  Gingham  came 
forth  in  a  new  aspect.  He  turned  out 
in  a  substantial  great-coat,  which 
covered  everything  from  his  spurs  to 
his  nose.  This  coat  he  wore  upon 
the  march  in  all  weathers,  rain  or 
shine ;  but  peeled  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  peeled  white— came  out 
clean  as  a  nut — in  proprid  pei'sond 
— ipsissimus — Gingham.  The  junc- 
tion of  these  friends  was  a  real  acces- 
sion to  our  party.  Pledget  was 
mounted  on  a  good  sensible  mule. 
Gingham  rode  a  handsome  horse — 
Spanish — a  really  splendid  fellow — 
all  mettle  and  muscle — ^with  fiery 
nostrils,  flashing  eye,  delicate  little 
ears,  zebra  legs,  elastic  motion — in 
short,  a  horse  worthy  of  such  a  rider 
—a  perfect  gentleman.  Goosey,  sdso, 
was  mounted  on  a  showy  Spanish 
stallion,  whose  advance  was  sideways, 
a  perpetual  zigzag.  AH  in  a  quiver, 
he  champed  the  bit,  and  came  sidling 
up  the  road  with  arched  neck,  and 
foam  churning  from  his  jaws.  The 
cart,  drawn  by  a  strong,  large-boned 
French  horse,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Joaquim,  with  the  option  of 
walking  or  riding.  After  our  first 
greetings,  the  cart,  being  a  novelty, 
became  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion as  we  rode  along.  Gingham  had 
built  it  at  Passages.  Had  out  the 
wheels  from  England ;  a  pair,  with 
a  swivel  wheel  in  front.     The  cart 
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had  for  its  covering  a  tarpanlin  sup- 
ported by  hoops,  closed  at  the  back, 
and  also  dosing,  when  requisite,  ia 
front — ^might  be  used,  on  an  occasion^ 
to  sleep  in — was  so  built  that  Ging- 
ham's boxes  exactly  fitted  into  it,  mak- 
ing a  level  surface  with  their  lids.  In 
short  the  concern  was  well  arranged, 
unpretending,  and  complete— altoge- 
ther worthy  of  Gingham.  Jones 
conned  it  with  an  admiring,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  critical  eye ;  now  walking 
in  front  and  alongside,  now  dropping 
behind,  to  take  a  view  in  every  direc- 
tion; and.  Goosey  being  Gingham's 
right-hand  man,  and  Joaquim  his 
help,  would  have  tumbled  head  over 
heels  to  secure  the  favour  of  either. 

I  must  here  describe  a  little  affair 
in  which  we  were  involved  on  this 
day's  march;  not  as  important  in 
itself,  but  as  standing  connected  with 
our  subsequent  adventures.  While 
Gingham  and  I  were  still  discussing' 
the  subject  of  the  cart,  we  reached 
the  river  which  we  had  passed  the 
day  before,  and  had  now  to  pass 
again.  A  large  and  conunodious 
ferryboat,  which  was  to  take  us  over, 
was  lying  on  the  other  side ;  where 
we  also  saw  assembled  a  concourse  of 
people,  apparently  country-folks,  who 
had  come  there  with  the  intention  of 
crossing.  Expecting  that  a  boat-load 
of  them  would  soon  pass  to  us,  our 
party,  as  they  came  up,  halted  on  the 
bank,  waiting  their  arrival. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  delay. 
The  people  on  the  other  side  didn't 
get  in,  and  the  boat  didn't  come.  We 
shouted  across.  They  took  no  notice. 
Shouted  louder.  They  answered  with 
derisive  jeers.  Gorporal  Eraser  stood 
by  my  side.  "  Some  of  the  individu- 
als have  firearms,"  said  he.  I  made 
a  closer  examination — saw  it  was  so 
— and  saw  Hookey.  Addressed  him 
personally:  "Have  the  kindness  to 
get  them  to  bring  over  the  ferry- 
boat." "This  is  not  your  road," 
sung  out  Hookey,  with  much  gesticu- 
lation; "go  by  Hagetmau.  Press 
all  the  boats  on  the  Adour,  and  go  by 
water."  The  case  was  clear.  They 
did  not  intend  to  let  us  pass ;  and,  as 
they  had  got  the  boat  on  their  side,  we 
could  not  compel  them.  Mr  Ghester- 
field  and  I  held  a  council  of  war. 

"  We  can  easily  disperse  that  rab- 
ble by  a  few  shots,"  said  he ;  "  and 
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then  the  ferrymen  will  no  doubt 
come  forward,  and  bring  the  boat 
over.'* 

I,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  avoiding 
collision,  if  possible.  A  war  with 
the  peasantry,  once  commenced, 
might  soon  become  serious;  and, 
should  they  return  our  fire,  one  or 
two  wounded  men,  even  supposing 
nothing  worse,  would  prove  a  serious 
incumbrance  to  our  subsequent  pro- 
gress. "  Well,  then,"  said  Mr  Ches- 
terfield ;  ^^  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We 
can't  wait  here  all  day;  that's  evi- 
dent." 

The  river  was  low.  Could  we  find 
no  other  crossing?  Was  there  no 
ford?  I  looked  up  the  stream, 
Gingham  looked  down.  *'  See  here," 
said  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  "the 
river  bends  below,  and  spreads  in  the 
bend.  Beyond,  I  see  it  again.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  sweep ; 
and,  probably,  in  that  sweep  a  shal- 
low." 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  examine," 
said  I.  Gingham  looked  earnestly  in 
the  direction. 

"Don't  see  any  way  of  getting 
there,"  said  he.  "There  must  be 
some  communication,  though,  between 
that  farmhouse  and  the  road.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  lane  we  passed  just 
now.    Suppose  we  go  and  see." 

Gingham  and  I  rode  off  up  the 
road,  to  find  the  lane.  Pledget  fol- 
lowed on  his  mule.  The  multitude 
on  the  other  side,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
we  were  off  to  the  town  for  assistance, 
again  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  We 
found  the  lane;  and  arrived  at  the 
farmhouse,  and  the  bend  in  tJie  river, 
without  being  noticed  by  the  enemy. 

The  character  of  the  ground  was 
here  pecuUar.  The  river  swept  round 
in  a  horse-shoe  curve,  as  the  Thames 
sweeps  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  but 
80  that  the  convexity  was  towards  us, 
and  the  peninsula  on  the  other  side. 
Just  at  the  vortex  of  this  curve,  or  at 
what  maybe  called  the  toe  of  the 
horse-shoe,  the  stream  widened  out, 
and  to  all  appearance  shoaled.  "Here's 
the  ford,"  said  Gingham,  and  rode  in. 
Pledget  and  I  followed.  We  crossed 
the  river  and  re-crossed  it— most  part 
of  the  way  not  knee-deep.  The  ford, 
though,  was  not  right  across ;  a  ledge 
of  rock  traversed  the  river  obliquely. 
Down  to  that  ridge  there  was  a  ripple, 
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and  the  stream  gradually  shoaled. 
Below  it,  all  was  deep  water,  smooth, 
dark,  and  silent. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  though,"  said 
Gingham,  awaking  firom  ^  fit  of  mus- 
ing, "  the  moment  we  withdraw  our 
puty  firom  the  feny  to  pass  them  over 
here,  the  fellows  on  the  other  side 
will  discover  our  design.  We  shall 
then  have  the  whole  peninsula  covered 
with  them. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  sud  I.  "  Don't 
you  see?  The  peninsula  is  oar 
ground,  though  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  can  command  the 
whole  of  it  firom  this  bank,  and  the 
approaches  too." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Pledget. 
"  Occupy  the  house  with  half-a- 
dozen  muskets,  and  that  knoll  with  as 
many  more,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
can  come  on  the  peninsula." 

In  fact,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  full  amount  of  our  ad- 
vantages. The  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  was  not  above  two  or  three 
acres.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
curve,  or,  if  vou  like  to  call  it  so,  at 
one  bed  of  the  horse-shoe,  stood  the 
farmhouse,  at  the  other  stood  the 
knoll ;  so  that,  though  both  knoll  and 
house  were  on  our  side  of  the  stream, 
a  line  drawn  firom  one  to  the  other 
would  cut  right  across  the  isthmus  ; 
and,  these  two  points  once  occupied, 
no  one  on  the  opposite  side  could 
come  on  the  peninsula,  and  approach 
the  ford,  without  passing  under  our 
guns,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  cross 
fire. 

We  returned  forthwith,  and  made 
our  report  to  Mr  Chesterfield,  who  at 
once  saw  the  expediency  of  promptly 
occupying  the  house  and  knoll.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  whole  party  withdrew 
up  the  road.  The  enemy,  thinking 
they  had  defeated  our  project,  and 
compelled  us  to  return  to  our  last 
night's  quarters,  now  shouted  with 
redoubled  energy,  "  The  other  road ! 
The  other  road  1— To  Hagetmau !  To 
Hagetmau!"  One  little  squeaking 
voice  I  distinguished  above  the  yells 
— not  Hockey's:  "So  sal  you  here 
ober  komm,  so  sal  I  gib  you  some- 
ting."  This  was  not  the  last  time  I 
heiutl  that  voice. 

Mr  Chesterfieldnow  pushed  forward 
with  a  party  by  the  lane  towards  the 
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ford^  the  oonvoy  sad  ike  rest  of  the 
escort  Mowing.  He  occapied  both 
the  fann-honse  and  the  knoil,  the 
former  with  hifieaitry,  the  Istter  with 
dragoons.  The  rest  of  the  eaoort  then 
forded  the  fiver  witii  the  oonvoy. 
Twenty  or  tiiirty  of  the  rabble  now 
disooveied  nSf  and  nn  down  towards 
ihe  spot;  but  they  were  too  late;  A 
ten  carbine  and  mnsket  shots,  ficom 
the  knoll  and  honse,  soon  brongfat 
them  to  a  halt,  and  sent  them  to  the 
ri^^t-aboat.  Meanwhile  the  mnlti- 
tade  at  the  forry  made  demonstradcMis 
of  crossing  in  the  boat,  with  shonts 
and  menaces.  Bat  in  the  midst  of 
the  nproar,  looking  down  the  rirer 
towards  the  ford,  they  caught  sight  of 
our  cayaliy  moving  up  the  bank  to- 
wards thenn  on  ueir  own  side,  in 
ivder  of  battle.  It  was  qvite  soffi- 
cient.  Not  wishing  for  a  closer 
acquaintance,  the  yokds  immefiately 
dispersed  and  cut ;  we  did  notpunme 
th^ ;  and  thus  was  effected  the 
passage  of  the  river  without  collision, 
and  without  loss  too,  save  and  except 
the  loss  of  time.  Nor  did  we  meet 
with  any  fhrther  obstruction  durmg 
that  day's  march,  which  brought  us 
to  the  next  haltmg-place  indicated  in 
our  route. 

Still  the  state  of  aiEairs  wui  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  was  sufficiently 
dear,  from  the  events  of  the  morning, 
that  a  spirit  of  hosdlity  was  alive ; 
and  that  the  rural  population  were 
disposed  to  obstruct  our  progress ;  nay 
perhaps,  if  they  saw  a  prospect  of 
success,  to  attack  us.  Hookey,  it 
seemed  probable,  was  the  prime 
moyer ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  we  uiould 
see  him  agam.  I  was  fsn  from  think- 
ing he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  authorities ;  nor  do  I  think  so 
now.  He  would  doubtless  have  been 
delighted  to  ease  us  of  part  of  our 
cash;  and  probably,  like  other  dis- 
tingoished  agitators,  he  was  agitating 


on  his  ewn  aecont.  Howeirer  tiuit 
ndgfat  be,  it  was  clearly  incumbent  os 
us  to  have  our  eyes  open>  and  to  be 
prepared,  if  needful,  to  take  our  own 
part. 

Nor  could  we  Heel  wholly  satisfied 
in  other  respects.  In  our  iateroourBe 
with  the  inhabitants  generally,  we  did 
not,  it  is  true,  detect  tokens  of  hosti- 
lity,  or  even  experience  rudeness. 
Still  tiiere  was  nnqnestioBably  a  great 
alteration  of  manner,  since  we  had 
advanced  beyond  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Allied  forces  before  Bay- 
onne.  This  I  noticed  in  the  mommg. 
But  at  the  dose  of  the  day's  journey  it 
was  still  more  observable.  Whateyer 
we  apidied  for,  Indeed,  we  obtained— 
billets,  accommodatkns,  m  ahort 
everytiiittg  usoaily  required  by  troope 
on  a  mardi.  But  nothing  was  given 
with  ahicrity ;  we  seemed  to  have  got 
into  a  cooler  climate.  Isimpoeemost 
of  my  readers  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Frenchman  who  wishes  to 
please,  and  one  who  has  no  such 
amiable  ambition.  By  the  demea- 
nour and  looks  of  the  younger 
branches,  too,  we  may  sometimes 
discover  how  the  heads  of  a  fiunily 
really  stand  afifected  towards  us ;  and 
here,  in  the  houses  which  I  entered, 
nothing  struck  me  more  than  the 
deportment  of  the  children.  Their 
distant  and  suspicious  glances  seemed 
to  peiform  the  part  of  tell-tales ;  one 
could  ahnost  guess  what  kind  of  a 
conversation  respecting  lei  Antflais* 
had  previously  passed  m  the  fomily. 
One  plucky  little  fellow  ^speared 
dressed  out  as  a  soldier.  I  tapped  his 
sword,  and  asked  him  what  that  was 
for.  He  gravely  replied,  «Tokmyou.»* 

The  occurrences  of  the  day  seemed 
to  remind  us,  that  we  vrere  not  to 
regard  our  remaining  journey  to  headr 
quarters  as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure ; 
and  those  of  the  morrow  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  impression. 
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WrmiN  the  greenwood  m  I  walked^ 

Upon  a  smnmer's  day, 
I  saw  a  ylflion  wonderfoly 

That  filled  me  with  dinoay. 
Beneath  the  spreading  shadow 

Of  a  tall  and  stately  tree, 
Was  a  band  of  porkers  gathered, 

Granting  fierce  as  fierce  conld  be. 
They  were  rough  and  bristly  monsters, 

With  an  aspect  most  obsoene ; 
And  they  trampled  to  a  dtmghUl 

All  the  fair  and  comely  green. 
Hideons  tusks,  and  sharply  whetted, 

Did  the  savage  creatnres  bear ; 
And  their  flanks  were  thick  incnisted 

With  the  droppings  of  their  lair. 

n. 

AbOTO,  the  mighty  branches  spread 

From  ont  the  parent  stem ; 
And  lo  I  I  saw  a  Mannikin 

High  perched  on  one  of  them. 
His  face  was  pale,  his  cheeks  were  white ; 

He  sate  in  utter  woe ; 
It  seemed  he  dorst  not  yentore  down, 

For  fear  of  those  below. 
Bat  anon  he  shook  the  branches. 

And  down  the  acorns  fell. 
And  then  the  beasts  rushed  forward, 

Each  with  a  horrid  yell. 
Eight  sharp  and  savage  was  the  grant, 

Thongh  plentifal  the  food : 
So  sate  the  lonely  MAnttiHn 

Within  the  lonely  wood. 

III. 

Bat  as  I  tarried,  wondering  much 

To  see  the  little  man, 
A  deam  of  light  came  oV  his  face : 

It  seemed  some  canning  plan 
Rose  np  within  him,  for  he  grinaed 

And  nodded  to  himself, 
Then  grinned  again  and  chackled. 

Like  a  sly  and  naughty  elf. 
And  then  I  marked  him,  stealthily 

From  ont  his  belt  withdraw 
A  weapon  in  the  morning  light, 

That  glittered  like  a  saw ; 
And  strught  astride  a  heavy  branch 

Right  nimbly  clambered  he, 
And  sawed  away  most  bosUy, 

Between  him  and  the  tree  I 
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IV. 

Then  longer  from  accosting  him 

I  conld  not  well  forbear — 
"  What,  ho,  thon  foolish  Mannikin ! 

What  art  thon  doing  there  ? 
A  little  deeper,  and  ^tis  plain 

The  branch  mast  downward  go, 
And  down  with  it  the  carpenter 

Unto  the  beasts  below  I" 
Then  answered  back  the  Mannikin — 

''  Aha !  Tm  light  and  strong : 
YonUl  see  me  scramble  higher  np. 

And  higher  yet  ere  long. 
Bat  first  this  branch  I  sever,  jnst 

To  please  the  hangry  swine ; 
And  then  T\\  lop  another  off— 

For  that's  a  scheme  of  mine  T* 

V. 

"  Forbear,  thou  naughty  Mannikin !" 

Twas  thus  again  I  spoke — 
"  Who  was't  gave  thee  the  liberty 

To  lop  that  stately  oak  ? 
In  strength  and  glory  it  hath  stood 

A  thousand  years  and  more, 
Still  spreading  forth  its  mighty  arms, 

As  proudly  as  of  yore. 
What  tree  hath  ever  matched  it  yet 

For  majesty  of  form  ? 
Or  yielded  such  a  sure  defence 

From  heat,  or  rain,  or  storm  ? 
Though  tempests  often  round  it  swept, 

It  still  hath  bravely  stood. 
Nor  ever  stooped  its  shapely  crest — 

That  monarch  of  the  wood ! 

VI. 

'^  And  thou^  an  ape-like  atomy. 

Perched  up  within  the  tree  I 
Shall  its  fair  limbs  be  lopped  away 

By  such  a  dwarf  as  thee  ?  " 
Yet  chattered  still  the  Mannikin — 

"  Down,  down,  the  branch  must  go  I 
The  pigs  demand  the  sacrifice — 

They  Ve  i^atching  me  below. 
See — see  I  they're  grunting  upwards !  ah. 

They  bare  their  tusks  at  me  1 
For  rather  than  offend  my  swine 

I  would  uproot  the  tree. 
Hush — ^hush,  my  darlings  1  Hush,  my  dears ! 

Here's  plenty  food  for  you — 
A  moment's  patience,  and  'tis  done ; 

The  branch  is  nearly  throngh  1 " 

^^I. 

'^  Have  done,  thou  wicked  Mannikin, 
And  hold  that  hand  of  thine ; 
I  marvel  what  Ulysses  'twas 
Set  thee  to  keep  the  swine ! 
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If  from  that  noble  forest-tree 

Thou  loppest  every  shoot, 
Where,  when  another  autumn  comes, 

Will  be  the  needful  fruit? 
Tis  well  to  feed  thy  bristly  herd, 

Ay,  feed  them  to  the  fill  ; 
But  leave  the  oak-tree  unprofaned 

With  all  its  branches  still : 
Lest,  when  the  swine  have  eaten  all 

The  food  that  thou  canst  send, 
They  take  a  horrid  fancy  next 

To  dine  on  thee,  my  friend  !'^ 

vni. 

>Twa8  thus  I  spoke  in  warning.    Still 

The  Mannikin  said, ''  Nay  I  " 
But  ever  chattered  busily. 

And  ever  sawed  away. 
I  marked  the  branch  declining  fast. 

Its  fibres  creaking  sore : 
I  heard  the  grunting  of  the  beasts 

Still  fiercer  than  before. 
High  up  into  the  air  was  thrown 

Eadi  grim  uncleanly  snout. 
With  wriggling  tails  and  cloven  hoofs 

They  galloped  all  about. 
They  flung  the  mire  and  pebbles  up, 

In  their  unholy  glee. 
And  held  a  Satan's  carnival 

Beneath  the  fated  tree ! 


But  as  I  gased  in  wonderment, 

The  sky  mw  dark  above ; 
A  whirlwind  sharp  and  fitfully 

Among  the  branches  drove ; 
There  was  swaying,  shrieking,  groaning, 

Throughout  the  forest  wide. 
And  the  hurricane  came  downward 

With  an  angry  angePs  stride. 
Then,  right  across  the  welkin,  shot 

The  red  and  dazzling  levin. 
And  the  thunder  brattled  growllngly 

Within  the  dome  of  heaven. 
'Twere  better  in  an  hour  like  that 

Far  off  at  home  to  be. 
Than  watching  silly  Mannikins 

Upon  the  greenwood  tree ! 

The  first  flash  scared  the  porkers ; 

Their  nasal  snort  grew  still — 
The  second  sent  them  cowering ; 

As  low-bred  monsters  will — 
The  third  with  triple  fervency. 

And  answering  peal  broke  out ; 
Then  helter-skelter  from  the  tree 

Bushed  forth  the  filthy  rout. 
I  looked  up  for  my  Mannikin — 

I  saw  him  dmging  there 
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To  branch  and  twig,  to  btik  tad  bonght 

The  image  of  despair. 
And  erer  as  the  gnat  blew  strong. 

He  dntched  with  desperate  paw. 
And  wildly  chattered  in  affiright— • 

'' The  fool  fiend  take  the  saw  1 " 

XI. 

By  Tamworth  town  a  hermit  dwells, 

Who  riddles  strange  can  read ; 
A  wizard  once  of  dreaded  power. 

And  versed  in  many  a  creed. 
Of  Michael  Scott  no  wilder  tales 

Have  ever  yet  been  told : 
Men  say  he  knew  the  wond'romi  art 

Of  multiplying  gold. 
Bnt  now  his  ma^c  wand  is  broke. 

His  tricksy  spirits  gone, 
And  on  a  backward  bench  he  sits, 

Forsaken  and  alone. 
To  him  I  went,  and  told  him  straight 

The  things  that  I  had  seen  I 
'^  O  holy  man,  I  pray  thee  say, 

What  may  tUs  Tisi<Mi  mean  ?  " 

xu. 

The  hermit  smiled — he  stroked  his  diin — 

Then  qnaintlj  answered  he, 
*'  There^s  somethmg  very  w'ngnlar 

Connected  with  that  tree  \ 
Once  on  a  time,  when  bark  was  dear, 

The  boughs  I  thought  to  peel, 
Bnt  that  same  horricane  arose 

And  tossed  me  head  o*er  heeL 
I  think  the  oak  will  last  my  time-- 

Bat  hark !  I  hear  the  beU  I " 
With  his  left  hand  he  crossed  himsell^ 

Then  slid  into  his  cell. 
But  what  the  herd  of  porik:er8  were, 

He  never  t<^d  to  me ; 
Nor  who  might  be  the  mmMmm 

Was  sawing  at  the  TB£ £. 
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Those  who  ajpe  acqaflinted  with 
the  Faust  of  Goethe  (su^  who  is  not?) 
cannot  fail  to  have  obserred  the 
inflnence  which  it  has  exercised  over 
several  of  onr  contemporaiy  poets. 
We  do  not  infer  that  those  poets  have 
exhibited  any  signs  of  slavish  imita- 
tioUf  or  that  any  other  than  an  hon- 
ourable influence  has  been  exerted 
over  their  minds.  Before  them  also 
nature  and  thought  lay  open;  the^ 
too  have  had  their  phUosophjr-^theur 
own  mode  of  solving,  or  stating,  the 
problems  of  human  life ;  and  of  the 
great  German  himself,  as  perhaps  of 
all  men  of  genius,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  he  felt  more  stron^y,  and  re- 
flected more  vividly  than  others,  the 
common  spirit  of  his  age— 4he  spirit 
of  bold  inquiry,  of  discontent,  of  as- 
piration, and  of  doubt.  We  would 
merely  infer  that,  in  their  writings, 
there  is  much,  eith^  in  the  tone  aid 
temper,  or  the  structure  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of 
the  master-piece  of  Goethe. 

In  one  respect,  however,  our  poets 
liave  been  fas  from  imitating  Uie 
great  German.  They  share  with  him, 
more  or  less,  in  the  daring  spirit  of 
philos(^hical  speculation,  and  in 
those  views  of  human  life,  which  are 
exiMraEBed  either  in  the  poetic  des- 
peration of  Faust,  or  the  withering 
sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles.  They 
have  also  adopted  his  admixture  of 
various  styles  and  metres,  suited  to  a 
changeful  theme  discussed  by  various 
speakers.  But  in  this  apparent  free- 
dom and  bold  diversity  of  styles, 
whether  ballad,  or  satiric  couplet,  or 
moumfol  blank  verse,  the  German  is 
always  the  consummate  artist,  Hia 
verse  is,  on  each  occasion,  all  that  the 
verse  should  be— polished,  re&ied, 
correct,  according  to  its  manner  and 
its  ordtf  .  Native  critics  assure  us, 
and  a  foreign  ear  feels  the  truth  of 
the  criticism,  that  the  Faust  Is  as  re- 
markable for  its  mastery  of  language, 
and  perfection  of  style,  as  m  any 
other  and  higher  qualities  of  poetiy. 
But  this  merit  some  of  our  English 
bards  seem  to  have  despised,  as  utterly 


superfluous.  They  seem  to  contemn 
the  labours  of  the  artist.  The  con- 
trol which  the  poet  exercises  over  his 
own  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
allow  the  fervour  of  imagination  to 
carry  him  wide  beyond  we  pale  of 
common-sense,  or  the  frenzy  of  his 
passion  to  bear  him  far  away  from  the 
sympathy  of  all  other  mortals;  the 
survey  and  revisal  in  a  calmer  moment 
of  what  had  been  poured  forth  in  the 
excited  hoar  of  origiual  composition : 
the  blotting  out,  the  compressing  to- 
gether, the  shading  down,  the  removal 
of  all  stumbling-blocks  to  dear  ap- 
prehension—all those  labours,  in  short, 
by  which  language  is  made  translu- 
cent and  harmonious — made  to  serve 
its  double  purpose  of  use  and  luxmy, 
Qi  meaning  and  delight — ^they  throw 
aside  as  an  antiquated,  absnro,  unne- 
cessary, and  slavish  toil.  They  wUi 
retain  nothing,  own  nothing,  but  the 
'^  torrent  rapture"  of  origmal  com- 
position. The  consequence  is  evident 
and  unavoidable.  It  is  a  veiy  brief 
and  imperfect  rapture  they  afford 
their  readers,  xheirs  is  a  very 
rammer  torrent,  resembling  what  one 
often  meets  in  a  bright  day,  in  the 
real  landscape — very  little  stream, 
much  stone,  and  a  great  scar  in  the 
earth  left  dry,  glaring,  and  barren. 

What  are  onr  '^  latter*day "  poets 
dreaming  of?  Is  the  end  of  tiie 
world  reckoned  to  be  so  near  at 
hand  that  they  think  it  folly  to  build 
for  endurance? — ^idle  to  erect  their 
'^  monument  of  brass,*'  when  it  and 
the  earth  will  so  soon  be  swept  away 
together?  Or  has  the  poet's  old 
dieam  of  an  immortally  of  fimie 
died  out  with  the  superstitions  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  no  one  in  this  phi- 
losophic era  proposes  to  himself  so 
visionary  an  olgeet  as  a  posthnmona 
renown?  We  cannot  think  that 
poetic  genius  is  wanting.  Of  ail 
explanations,  this  is  the  last  we 
should  be  disposed  to  admit.  We 
could  undertake  to  fazniah  from  poema 
sinking  rapidly  into  decay  and  obli- 
vion,  many  a  passage,  and  many  a 
page,  wiiich  would  do  honoor  to  the 
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highest  names  in  the  calendar  of  onr 
muse-inspired  men.  We  seem  to  have 
amongst  as  good  poets  still,  bnt  they 
have  ceased  to  prodace  good  poems. 
We  have  much  gennine  poetry  dif- 
fused through  our  literature,  and  not 
a  new  work  of  art  added  to  our  pos- 
sessions. 

But  if  our  men  of  genius  are  con- 
tented to  be  known  in  future  times 
(if  known  at  all)  by  some  brilliant 
extracts  only  from  crude,  hasty,  and 
forgotten  works,  could  they  not  con- 
trive to  write  extracts— now — for  us 
— and  leave  the  works  alone?  If 
they  have  but  a  few  finished  pic- 
tures to  give  us,  if  this  is  all  their 
patience  or  their  talent  enables  them 
to  bring  to  perfection,  must  they  really 
build,  each  one  of  them,  a  huge,  ram- 
bling, misshapen  edifice,  that  they  may 
paint  them  here  and  there  npon  the 
walls  ?  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  build  a  new  house  for  every  new 
picture ;  although,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
arts,  such  an  idea  was  probably  enter- 
tained. Those  never-to-be-forgotten 
Chinese,  immortalised  by  Charles 
Lamb,  who,  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  culinary  art,  thought  it  requisite  to 
bum  down  a  house  every  time  asuck- 
i°^  P'lg  ^M  to  be  roasted,  very  likely 
entertained  this  kindred  idea.  No 
doubt  the  artists  of  that  period  al- 
ways built  a  wall  before  they  painted 
a  landscape.  Happily  all  these  mat- 
ters have  been  simplified,  and  our 
poets  should  remember  this.  They 
should  remember  that,  in  none  of  the 
arts  is  it  necessary  to  alarm  the  whole 
country  by  a  conflagration,  in  order 
that  some  dainty  morsels  may  be 
gathered  out  of  the  ruins. 

Of  all  the  poems  which  have  lately 
come  under  our  notice,  there  is  none  to 
which  these  remarks  are  more  appli- 
cable than  to  Mr  Bailey's  Festus,  It 
is  the  most  extraorduiary  instance 
which  our  times,  or  we  think  any 
times  have  produced,  of  the  union  of 
genuine  poetic  power  with  utter 'reck- 
lessness of  all  the  demands  of  art,  or 
indeed  of  the  requisitions  of  common- 
sense.  It  is  "chaos  come  again," 
but  chaos,  withal,  with  such  lightning 
flashes  of  real  genius  as  compel  us  to 
look  into  it.  Were  it  not  for  these 
abrupt  and  brief,  but  undoubted  dis- 
plays of  genius,  we  certainly  should 
not  be  induced  to  notice  a  work  which 


so  often  degenerates  into  a  mere 
poetic  rctnty  a  mere  forrago  of  distracted 
metaphors,  and  crude  metaphjrsics, 
and  bewildering  theology ;  where  rea- 
soning and  imagination  both  run  riot 
together;  where  the  logic  is  as  insane 
as  the  maniac  fancy  that  is  dancing- 
with  its  flaring  torch  about  it.  Criti- 
cism, if  it  has  any  office,  or  duty,  or 
voice  left  in  the  world,  must  protest 
against  a  species  of  literature  which 
would  set  aside  all  the  daims  of  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  in  favour  of  a 
bold,  original,  reckless  and  unregu- 
lated imagination.  Assuredly  it 
ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  as  it 
appears  to  have  done,  lavish  unquali- 
fied encomiums. 

Is  the  book  worth  reading?— is  a 
summary  question  often  put,  and 
with  some  impatience,  to  the  critic. 
Put  here,  we  answer  decidedly.  Yes. 
Read  it  by  all  means,  and  with  the 
pencil  in  your  hand ;  for  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  you  will  not  work  your 
way  through  it  hrtbe,  and  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  you  will  not 
be  content  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  only  once.  Read  it  by  all  means. 
But  this  summary  question,  and  its 
answer,  do  not  decide  the  matter.  J£ 
the  author,  by  longer  study  and  greater 
labour,  could  have  made  it  worth  pre- 
serving as  well  as  reading,  worth 
reading  many  tiroes — ^if  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  literary  world  is  such 
that  it  encourages  the  publication  of 
hasty  and  immature  performances — 
there  is  something  wrong  here — ^some- 
thing which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
rectified. 

In  his  poetic  temperament,  Mr 
Bailey  will  frequently  remind  the 
reader  of  Keats.  He  shares  the  same 
ardent  imagination  and  uncontrol- 
lable fancy — the  same,  and  perhape 
stronger  passion— the  same  breathlese 
haste  of  composition  which  Keats 
manifested  in  his  first  production ; — 
such  haste,  as  if  the  writer  feared  te 
check  himself  a  moment  in  his  head- 
long career,  lest  the  pause  should  be- 
fatal  to  his  inspiration.  As  Mr  Bailey 
frequents  a  profounder  region  of 
thought  than  Keats  had  entered,  he 
attains*  in  his  happier  moments,  to  a 
higher  strain  of  poetry  than  his  less- 
reflective  predecessor.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  poetic  sins  are  of  a  deeper 
dye,  greater  in  number  and  in  magni« 
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tnde.  That  Inxnriance  of  metaphor, 
that  perpetual  festival  of  the  imagina- 
tion, bj  which  Keats  is  distinguished, 
are  dassic  parity  and  abstinence  it- 
self, compared  to  the  excesses  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  author  of  FeihM 
indulges. 

Mr  Bailey  has  the  true  poetic  fer- 
vour in  him.  This,  no  one  capable  of 
enjoying  the  literature  of  imagination 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Mr 
Bailey  is  a  poet.  But  this  poem  of 
Festusf  Criticism  looks  aghast  at  it 
—cannot  possibly  give  it  welcome — 
looks  at  it  with  dismay  and  perplex- 
ity. Genuine  gold  in  it,  you  say. 
Good.  But  what  if  a  whole  hogshead 
of  the  precious  mud  of  the  Sacramento, 
fresh  urom  its  native  bed,  unwashed, 
unsifted,  is  rolled  to  your  door !  Con- 
fess that  the  present  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing. A  smgle  handful  of  the 
bullion  would  have  been  so  much 
better. 

In  dissecting  the  plot,  and  analys- 
ing the  materials  of  this  poem,  a  critic 
might  find  innumerable  occasions  for 
satire  and  for  ridicule.  We  shall  not 
avail  ourselves  of  any  such  opportu- 
nities. Perhaps  we  have  no  calling 
for  this  part,  and  are  resisting  no 
temptation  in  refusing  to  be  satirical. 
But,  indeed,  the  critic  is  not  properly 
the  satirist.  The  satirist  is  already 
there— in  the  outer  world  ;  he  exists 
in  every  man  of  keen  sense  in  whom 
judgment  preponderates  over  those 
feelings  to  which  the  poet  applies 
himself.  The  critic  steps  in  between 
this  satirist  and  the  poet — steps  in  to 
mediate.  He  tells  the  shrewd  and 
intelligent  man  of  the  world,  prompt 
to  detect  the  ridiculous  aspect  of 
things,  that  if  he  really  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  class  of  feelings  based 
much  upon  imagination—if  he  has  no 
admiration,  approaching  to  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  beautiful  in  the  visible, 
and  for  the  tender  and  heroic  in  the 
moral  world — the  page  of  the  poet  is 
not  for  him :  instead  of  sneering  and 
condemning,  he  has  but  to  shut  up 
the  book  and  depart.  On  the  other 
side,  he  tells  the  poet  that  he  does  not 
write  for  his  own  solitary  heart,  or 
for  the  ears  of  two  or  three  of  pecu- 
liar and  kindred  temperament,  who 
will  forgive  everything,  so  that  some 
favourite  chord  be  touched.  He  tells 
him  that  he  will  mould  his  verse  to 


little  purpose,  if  he  fail  to  secure  the 
attention  of  judicious,  as  well  as  gen- 
tle and  imaginative  readers ;  and  that 
it  is  unwise  in  him  wantonly  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  men  whom  a  little  more 
sobriety  of  thought  would  have  added 
to  his  listening  and  admiring  audience. 
He  tells  him  that  imagination  ought 
not  to  be  divorced  from  sense,  and 
that  distracted  metaphors  ought  not 
to  be  seen  wandenng  about,  with 
nothing  to  illustrate;  that  it  is  not 
well  to  write  with  wilful  obscurity ; 
nor  to  torture  the  ear  with  discord ; 
nor  perplex,  and  weary,  and  unfit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent, by  a  perpetual  exaggeration 
which  borders,  if  it  is  not  quite 
within,  the  region  of  h^^perbole. 

One  must  l^  pardoned  for  repeat- 
ing the  very  rumments  of  criticism  to* 
some  of  the  headstrong  writers  of  our 
day.  A  lucid,  correct,  harmonious 
style — ^they  have  forgotten  what  it 
means — ^what  virtue  there  is  in  it. 
They  speak,  or  think,  of  it  as  of  some 
matter  of  antiquated  prejudice— of 
stale,  conventional  observance.  It  is 
no  matter  of  convention ;  it  is  the 
living  source  of  a  calm  perpetual  gra- 
tification. It  is  the  music  of  the 
printed  book.  It  is  that  which  makes 
reading  a  delight,  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary task.  It  is  that  which  makes 
another's  thought,  to  the  mind,  what 
the  visible  object  is  to  the  eye — seen 
without  effort,  and  seen  dad  with 
beauty,  as  well  as  distmguished  by 
form  and  position.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poet  be  of  a  calm  and  gen- 
tle, or  of  a  grand  and  sublime  de- 
scription, this  charm  of  beautiful  com- 
position ought  always  to  accompany 
It.  The  theory  is  false  which  sepa- 
rates beauty  from  sublimity.  The 
wing  of  the  eagle  is  not  less  graceful 
than  that  of  the  smallest  bird  which 
flutters  from  bough  to  bough,  or  from 
flower  to  flower ;  nor  is  his  flight  less 
smooth,  in  his  stormy  altitudes,  than 
the  slow  sailing  of  unruffled  swans  in 
their  peaceful  dement.  And  as  the 
pleasure  attendant  upon  distinct  and 
melodious  language  is  of  itself  of  the 
calm  and  graceful  order,  so  also  some 
degree  of  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion should  pervade  the  mind  of  the 
poet  who  is  to  produce  it  for  us.  Not 
always  must  the  thought  flow  torrent- 
like.   Let  it  gush  with  what  predpi- 
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tation  it  will  from  the  smitton  rock, 
bat  let  the  waters  subside  and  traa« 
^aUUse  a  little  before  the  prophet  in- 
vites US  to  dip  oor  thirsty  ups  into  the 
stream.  Let  the  hour  of  reflection 
follow  at  dae  intenraL  Not  always  is 
the  poet  to  be  in  the  full  tempest  of 
original  composition  ;~as,  howeyeTf 
Mr  Bailey  seems  to  think,  both  by 
his  practice  and  the  advice  he  gives 
in  his  drama  to  the  Student — 

«Onee 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work. 
And  set  thyself  abottt  it  m  Uie  sea 
Abont  the  e«th,  loikmg  at  U  daof  mud  mgkL'" 

Poets  who  give  and  follow  sach  ad- 
vice as  this,  grow  to  have  a  horror  of 
distinctness  of  thought.  They  shrink 
from  examining  their  own  Ideas,  lest 
these  should  turn  out  to  be  no  ideas 
at  ail ;  or  perhaps  very  good  and  sen- 
sible ideas,  bat  shockingly  trne  and 
commonplace.  They  leave  them, 
therefore,  with  the  bloom  of  obscnrity 
upon  them,  and  lapse  into  the  convic- 
tion that  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
tinctness is  inseparable  from  subtlety 
nnd  refinement  of  thought.  A  great 
mistake.  Your  subtle  and  refined 
thinking,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  if  it 
be  really  ikmking^  must  be  distinct  to 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  perceive 
what  is  subtle  and  refined.  The  thin- 
nest gossamer  that  floats  upon  the  air, 
^  His  to  he  seeiL,  must  have  an  ontline 
as  wen  defined  as  if  it  were  part  of  a 
ship^s  cable.  But  it  Is  in  vain  to 
preach  this  doctrine  to  such  writen^* 
vain  to  argue  that  the  imagination,  in 
its  most  ethereal  exercise,  should  still 
have  an  alliance  with  sense — ^we  do 
not  say  with  common  sense,  but  wi^ 
some  intelligible  thou^t :  they  have 
:a  (Erect  interest  in  believing  de  con- 
trary. What!  sacrifice  this  image! 
— silence  all  this  thunder! — ^throw 
away  this  new  word  we  have  jnst 
•corned  to  express  our  else  onutteraUe 
conceptions !— impossible ! 

If  these  remarls  of  ours  appear  to 
be  of  a  very  elementary  diaracter,  the 
fault  lies  with  those  who  render  their 
repetition  necessary.  Mr  Bailey,  in 
bis  composition,  has  contrived  to  com* 
mit  all  the  oldest  i^Bs  in  the  newest 
kind  of  way.  He  has  not  only,  by 
the  aid  of  German  meiapliyBics,  be- 
come transeendently  obeeve,  bot  he 
nlso  emulates  Messn  Stemlbold  and 
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Hopkins,  in  the  baldness  and  rugged* 

ness  of  his  verse. 

**  It  is  time  that  some&ingahonldbe  done  for 
the  poor.** 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  was  s 
line  of  poetry?  It  is,  however;  and 
forms  the  commencem^t  of  a  speech 
of  Lucifitf^s.  The  whole  speech  U- 
bwsinthesamestyleofoompoi^n:*- 

**Lucifer, — ^It  is  time  that  sometlui^  shoold 

be  done  for  the  poor. 
The  sole  equality  on  eaitii  is  death  ; 
Now,  rieb  and  poor  are  hotii  di— itiwfled. 
I  am  for  ja^gment :  that  will  settle  both. 
Nothinjg;  is  to  be  done  without  desfcinetioiu 
Death  is  the  uniyersal  salt  of  states  ; 
Blood  is  the  base  of  all  things,  law  and  war. 
I  eould  tame  this  Hon  age  to  follow  mew 
I  should  like  to  naeadamixe  the  vnld; 
The  load  to  HeU.  waata  munding.** 

We  give  another  specimen.  It  Is  a 
lyrical  effusion  delivered  by  the  Angd 
of  the  Earth.  We  must  ^ve  a  lengthy 
and  continuous  sample,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  we  who,  by  omitting 
some  portions,  have  made  nonsense  of 
the  rest. 


**  Angd  o/^creL^Stan,  alMi ! 
Stop  your  bright  can  I 
Stint  your  bresth — 
Repent  eve  worse — 
Think  of  the  death 
Of  the  oniTerse. 
Fear  doom,  and  Isar 
The  £ata  of  your  kin-sphore. 
As  a  corse  in  the  tomb. 
Earth!  thou  art  laid  in  doom. 
The  worm  is  at  thy  heart. 
I  see  all  things  part : — 
The  bright  air  thicken, 
I%.undOT^«trickeB : 
Krds  from  the  sky 
Shower  like  leaves : 
Streamlets  stop, 
Like  ice  on  eaves : 
Hie  sun  go  blind: 
Swoon  the  wind 
On  the  high  hiU-top— 
Swoon  and  die : 
Earth  rear  off  her  cities 
As  a  horse  his  rider ; 
And  still,  wifli  each  deaA-ttmm, 
Her  he«rt*woimd  taar  widier : 
The  lien  loar  and  dia, 
With  his  eyeball  on  the  s^: 
Tbfi  eagle  scream. 
And  drop  like  a  beam  : 
Men  crowd  and  czy. 
<  Oat  OB  thia  deaAfel  dnaM !  * 
A  low  duU  sannd  - 
*Tis  the  march  of  many  ben« 
Under  ground : 
Up  I  anidtheyfiag, 
lAe  a  fly**  wing. 
Off 
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TlwTsitiBtlMirbienh- 

Fataer  aod  motlMr, 

Man  And  wife, 

Sister  and  brother^ 

As  in  life ; 

Lady  and  lo^ 

Love  all  orer. 

Their  fleah 

Their  hearts  beat — 

Their  eyes  have  tears : 

Woe — ^woe ! 

Do  ther  speak  ? 

Stir?    No. 

Tongnea  wera  too  weak. 

Save  to  repeat 

'Woei' 

Bat  thej  smile 

In  a  while/*  Ac— (P-  9i,) 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  siiid  that 
verse  has  hard  matter  to  keep  its 
ground,  and  is  thought  to  be  gomg 
altogether  into  disrepute,  is  it  wise  to 
give  vs  such  yerse  as  this  ?  Or  was 
It  wdl  to  conjure  np  angelical  or  su- 
pernatural persons  to  repeat  it  ?  Or, 
again,  is  it  wise  of  one,  who  reallj 
has  poetic  power,  to  abuse  it  in  such 
Tsnt  and  hyperbole  as  the  following  ? 
We  quote  from  a  part  of  the  poem 
where  the  author  is  dealing  with  the 
most  popular  and  fitYonrable  subject 
a  reflectiye  poet  could  select.  Festns, 


Ho  felt  the  power  fixlfil  him^  as  a  eUmi 

In  e^err  fibre  feels  the  fonniBf  wiad: 

He  spake  the  worlds  one  tongue :  in  eairtii 

and  heaiwi 
There  is  but  one  ;  it  is  the  woid  of  tratfa. 
To  him  the  eye  let  oat  its  hidden  meaiuBg ; 
And  yeong  and  old  made  their  hearts  <rvw  to 

him  ; 
And  thoughts  were  told  to  him  as  unto  none, 
Save  one,  who  heareth,  said  and  onsaid,  all. 
And  his  heart  held  these  aa  agrate  its  gleeda. 
Where  others  warm  them. 
StudmtL  Iwooldlhadknownhiau 

Fes(u$, — ^All  things  were  inspiration  unto 

him: 
Wood,  wold,  hill,  field,  sea,  city,  aelitnde, 
And  crowds  and  atreets,  and  man  whan^  bt 

was ; 
And  the  blue  ere  of  God  which  is  aboTO  ns ; 
Brook-boundea  pine  spinnies,  where  spinU 

flit ; 
And  haunted  pits  the  rustic  harries  by, 
Where  cold  wet  ffhosts  ait  ringing  jingltna  btUs  ; 
Old  orchards*  leaf-roofod  aisles    and   red- 
cheeked  load ; 
And  the  blood-coloured  tears  where  yew-trees 

weep 
0*er  churchyard  graveSj  like  murdexen  ro- 

morsefoJ.^* 

The  same  most  favourite  subject — 
of  the  early  feelings  of  a  poet — ^he 
encounters  in  another  scene  of  the 
drama,  where  he  meets  the  very  Muse 
herself.     We  prefer  to  select  from 


nnder  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of    these  parts,  because,   though  more 


extraordinary  passages  might  be  found 
elsewhere,  yet  on  those  occasionB  the 
extraordiniury  or  unsuitable  nature  of 
his  theme  may  be  thought  to  hare 
betrayed  him  into  the  violent  style  of 
writing  we  have  to  condemn.  Festus 
meets  the  Muse  in  some  one  of  the 
happy  planets  that  he  visits.  She 
speaks  in  rhyme.  We  give  a  part  of 
her  address,  and  part  of  the  answer  of 
Festus.  But  first  we  must  premiaoy 
that  the  Muse  had  that  morning 
watched  a  particular  ray  of  light,  as  it 
travelled  from  the  sun  to  the  earth — 
had  ^^  listened'*  to  thb  ray,  and  re« 

And  the  wind  whined  as 'twere  in  p«n.  to     POrts  what  it  said  upon  ite  unwilling 
Aow^  '''**  "*  J^^  ^    journey  downwards.    She  then  sees 


another,  describes  his  own  early  emo- 
tions at  his  first  intercourse  with 
nature  and  with  life — those  emotiima 
which  made  a  poet  of  him.  Our  ex- 
tract leads  off  with  a  noble  line,  aa 
happy  as  it  is  bold — ^^All  things 
talked  thoughts  to  him;**  and  we 
would  wish  to  rescue  from  apparent 
censure  the  fine  expression  for  the 
sky— "The  blue  eye  of  God.**  For 
tiie  rest,  it  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  characterise  as  poetkai  rem/— ima- 
gmation  grown  raving  and  delirioas. 

^All  things  talked  thoiq^  to  him  I—The 
aaa  went  mad. 


show 

Each  one  his  meaning ;  and  the  aw/kl  sun 
Tktmdered  ku  tkougiktsmiohim;  and  at  nishl 
The  Stan  woold  whisper  thMia,  the  meon  Bigfa 

hen. 
The  spirit  speaks  all  tongnea  and  understands ; 
Both  God^s  and  angela%  man*s,  and  idl  dumb 

things, 
Down  to  an  inseet^s  inarticulate  ham, 
And  an  iaandible  of^.    And  it  wtaa 
The  spirit  spaka  to  mm  of  everythi«g ; 
And  with  the  moony  eyes,  Uke  those  we  see. 
Thousands  on  thousands,  crowding  air  in 

dreams, 
I<ooked  into  him  its  mighty  meanings,  till 


this  ray  enter  a  cottage  where  a  young 
poet  is  sitting,  and  in  this  original 
manner  introducee  her  desciq>tioa  :-— 

^  Mtae,  A  boyish  bard 

Sate  suing  night  and  stars  for  his  reward*^ 
The  sunbeam  swerred  and  grew,  a  breathings 

dim, 
For  the  aiat  time,  aa  it  lit  and  looked  OA  him: 
Hia  forehead  faded— pale  hta  lip,  and  diyu« 
Hollow  his  cheek — and  fever-fed  his  no. 
Clouds  lay  about  his  brain,  as  en  a  hilL 
Quick  with  the  thunder  thought  and  lightidng 

wilL 
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Hia  elench«d  band  shook  from  iti  mora  than 

midnight  elasp, 
Till  hia  pen  flntterad  like  a  winf  M  asp  ; 
Save  that  no  deadly  poison  blacked  its  lips : 
*Twas  his  to  life-enlighten,  not  eclipse  ; 
Nor  would  he  shade  one  atom  of  another, 
To  have  a  son  his  slave,  a  god  his  brother. 
The  jonng  moon  laid  her  down  as  one  who 

dies, 
Knowing  that  death  can  be  no  sacrifice. 
For  that  the  sun,  her  god,  throngh  naturals 

night. 
Shall  make  her  bosom  to  grow  great  with 

light. 
Still  he  sat,  though  his  lamp  sunk  ;  and  he 

strained 
His  eyes,  to  work  the  nightness  that  remained. 

•  •  * '  •  . 

Festut,  Yes,  there  was  a  time 

When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye  and 

heart — 
Were  the  sole  lore  I  recked  of:  the  great  bards 
Of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  mine  own  master 

land. 
And  they  who  in  UieHoly  Book  are  deathless — 
Men  who  haye  vulfarised  sublimity. 
And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nations— ^wr^cf  it 
As  soldiers  lotted  once  ike  garb  of  God ; 
Men  who  have  forged  gods — uttered,  made 

them  pass ; 
In  whose  words,  to  be  read  with  many  a  heaving 
Of  the  heart,  is  a  power,  Uke  wind  in  rain : 
Sons  of  the  sons  of  God,  who,  in  olden  days. 
Did  leave  their  passionless  heaven  for  earth 

and  woman. 
Brought  an  immortal  to  a  mortal  breast ; 
And,  like  a  rainbow  clasping  the  sweet  earth, 
And  melting  in  the  covenant  of  love. 
Left  here  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul. 
Which  lives  for  ever  through  the  lines  of  men. 
Flashing  by  fits,  like  fire  from  an  enemy's 

front: 
Whose  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut 

rooms, 
Mid  gloom,  all  glory,  win  the  world  to  light ; 
Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their  souls  ; 
And,  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged  edge, 
Still  in  their  impenection  beautiful ; 
Whose  weaknesses  are  lovely  as  their  strengths. 
Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between  stars. 
Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light.'* 


We  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  these 
passages,  it  would  take  np  too  mnch 
space ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  can  do  it  for  himself.  Neither 
have  we,  except  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, resorted  to  the  usual  expedient 
of  marking  in  italics  all  we  would  cen- 
sure, for  fdmost  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
tracts would  then  have  been  printed 
in^  italics.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  this  in  the  poem,  or 
we  should  not  have  given  it  such  praise 
as  we  have ;  but  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  that  is  worse.  The  various  spe- 
cimens we  have  presented  are  no  bad 
average  of  what  constitutes  a  very 


large  portion  of  the  book.  Yet  this  Is 
the  poem  which,  we  are  told,  has  been 
received  with  most  applausive  wel- 
come, both  by  the  public  and  the 
critics !  In  the  edition  we  have  before 
us — the  third,  and,  we  believe,  the 
latest — there  is  appended  at  the  con- 
clusion a  series  of  laudatory  extracts 
from  Reviews  and  Magazines,  and 
also  of  opinions,  most  eulogistic,  given 
by  men  of  literary  celebrity.  In  what 
shape  these  last  were  originally  ex- 
pressed, whether  in  print  or  in  private 
letter,  we  are  not  informed.  If  ex- 
tracts from  private  letters,  though 
doubtless  published  with  the  writer*s 
permission,  their  publication  strikes  us 
as  a  novelty,  even  in  these  advertising 
days.  Mr  Tennyson  is  set  down  as 
saying — '^I  can  scarcely  trust  my- 
self to  say  how  much  I  admire  it, 
for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance.'* 
Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  speaks  with 
more  caution — ''A  most  remarkable 
poem,  of  great  beauty,  and  greater  pro- 
mise. My  admhration  of  it  is  deep 
and  sincere."  Ebenezer  Elliott  ex- 
didms — **  It  contains  poetry  enough 
to  set  up./!/^  poets.'*  The  ladies  are 
still  more  enthusiastic  Mrs  S.  G.  Hall 
outbids  Mr  Elliott.  ' '  There  is  matter 
enough  in  it  to  float  a  hundred  volumes 
of  the  usual  prosy  poetry.  It  contains 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I 
ever  read."  Eulogistic  extracts  from 
Reviews,  and  Magazines,  and  news- 
papers, follow  in  abundance ;  it  is  a. 
universal  clapping  of  hands  and  shout 
of  triumph.  The  whole  vocabulaiy  of 
applause  is  exhausted.  An  Americau 
critic  '^  classes  it  with  the  Iliad,  and 
Macbeth,  and  Paradise  Lost !"— a  clas- 
sification not  quite  so  lucid  as  it  is 
flattering.  Our  more  sober  and  Dis- 
senting brethren  seem  to  have  par- 
doned all  its  heresies,  or  not  to  have 
seen  them,  in  the  dazzling  and  nnin- 
termitting  blaze  of  its  genius.  Its 
critics  catch  the  tone  of  their  applaud- 
ed poem,  and  speak  in  hyperbolics,  as 
the  only  language  capable  of  express- 
ing the  intensity  of  their  admiration. 
"  Who,"  exclaims  one,  "  that  has  ever 
read  Festusy  has  forgotten  that  prodi- 
gums  poem  ?  You  find  in  it  all  contra- 
dtctions  recondkd—^Sl  improbabiUUes 
accampUshed—aH  cppasUes  paxred-^ 
all  formulas  swallowed — all  darings  of 
thought  and  language  attempted  " — a 
rapture  of  criticism,  which  took  ua 
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with  much  surprise,  when  we  saw 
the  respectable  anthority  attached 
to  it. 

Well,  let  the  reader  now  tarn 
back  to  the  specimens  we  have  given 
him—- or  look  into  the  poem  itself— 
he  may  take  np  whole  handfols  of  the 
same  description.  Has  all  sincerity, 
all  tmth  and  candour,  died  ont  of 
criticism?  Or,  because  it  stands  on 
record  that  some  judgments  too  severe 
were  lately  passed  on  the  first  efforts 
of  youthful  genius,  has  criticism  be- 
come all  at  once  exceeding  timid,  quite 
tame,  humbled,  and  subdued?  Are  we 
so  afraid  of  being  thought  blind  to  novel 
and  original  displaysof  genius,  that  we 
are  all  resolved  to  praise — ^to  do  noth- 
ing but  priuse — as  the  only  safe  course 
to  pursue?  Some  have  entertained 
angels,  it  seems,  unawares,  and  enter- 
tained them  but  rudely  ;  therefore, 
henceforth,  let  us  do  homage  to  every 
new  comer-— the  more  mysterious,  the 
more  homage.  Such  a  stur,  it  appears, 
has  been  made  about  the  obtuseness  of 
reviewers  to  the  more  subtle  or  sub- 
lime beauties  of  poetry,  that  the  poor 
critic  dares  not  use  his  own  eyes — ^nor 
tell  what  he  sees  with  them — ^nor 
whisper  what  he  does  not  see. 

Hans  Andersen,  in  one  of  his  tales 
for  children,  tells  an  admirable  story, 
how  two  rogues  pretended  to  weave 
for  the  royal  person  a  tissue  of  gold 
and  silk,  of  a  novel  and  most  beautiful 
description.  It  had,  however,  this 
peculiar  property — it  was  invisible  to 
fools.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  every  one  at  court  saw  and  was 
charmed  with  its  surpassing  beauty. 
The  rogues  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it : 
pensions  from  the  crown,  applause 
from  all  the  world.  They  threw  an 
empty  shuttle  through  an  empty  loom, 
and  the  connoisseurs  and  critics  look- 
ed on  with  intense  delight,  and  out- 
rivalled  each  other  in  extolling  the 
growing  splendours  of  this  exquisite 
fabric.  Wonderful !  Prodigious  I 
Poetry  for  fifty  1  Poetry  for  a  hun- 
dred!   Prodigious  I   Wonderful! 

But  we  have  not,  all  this  time,  given 
any  account  of  the  plot  or  purpose  of 
Festus,  It  is  a  hard  task,  but  it  must 
be  undertaken.  In  imitation  of  the 
Faust  of  (xoethe--or  say,  adopting, 
like  it,  the  proem  to  the  Book  of  Job--- 
the  drama  opens  with  a  scene  in 
heaven,  wherein  Lucifer  appears,  and 


asks  permission  to  tempt  Festus.  The 
mortal  whom  the  Spirit  of  Evil  here 
selects  for  his  especial  temptation,  has 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
tempt for  human  life,  which  distin- 
guish the  whole  family  of  the  Fausts. 
But  whereas  the  (rerman  poet  adopted 
a  philosophical  indifierentism  as  his 
position,  or  standing-point,  from  which 
to  survey  the  scene  of  human  life  and 
of  human  thought,  Mr  Bailey  has  a 
positive  and  very  intricate  creed  to 
enunciate,  and  has  made  his  poem  a 
vehicle  for  teaching  adogmaticalsystem 
of  theology,  which,  if  not  altogether 
orthodox,  certainly  does  not  fail  from 
the  paucity,  or  the  too  great  simplicity, 
of  its  doctrines.  Instead  of  doubt,  we 
have  a  heresy.  A  most  extraordinary 
medley  of  Christian  tenets  and  trans- 
cendental or  Hegelian  metaphysics,  is 
taught,  and  chiefly  by  the  devil  him- 
self! Lucifer,  who  assumes  at  first 
something  of  the  mocking  vein  of  Me- 
phistopheles,  proves  to  be  a  learned 
professor  of  Grottingen  or  Berlin,  and 
the  preacher  of  a  veir  refined  and 
spiritual,  though  somewhat  heterodox, 
Christianity.  When  we  add  that— in- 
terweaving, as  it  were,  some  scenes 
from  quite  a  different  drama,  on  the 
loves  of  the  angels — ^Mr  Bailey  has  re- 
presented his  great  Spirit  of  Evil  fall- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  a  mortal 
maid,Elis8a — *' sighing  like  furnace" — 
outheroding  mere  human  lovers — ^yet 
jUted,  and  suffering  (as  it  seems  in  a 
most  genuine  manner)  the  pangs  of 
despised  passion — our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  us  that  never 
was  so  strange  a  Satan  conceived  or 
delineated,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  drama  opens,  as  we  have  said, 
in  heaven. 

^  God.—WhaA  wonldat  thou,  Lucifer? 
Lucifer,  There  Ib  a  youth 

Among  the  bods  of  men,  I  fain  would  have 
Qiyen  up  wholly  to  me. 
Ocd,  He  18  thine. 

To  tempt. 

Luetfer,    I  thank  thee,  Lord ! 
Ooa,  Upon  hia  soul 

Thou  haat  no  power.    All  touHi  are  mine  for 
aye/' 

This  ultimate  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind, and  of  all  peccant  spirits,  is  a 
conspicuous  doctrine  of  Mr  Bailey's. 
The  law  of  universal  necessity  is  an- 
other. One  might  suppose  that  this 
announcement  of  the  decreed  salva- 
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tkm  of  Festafl  would  nnlliQr  the  per- 
miflsioii  given  to  Satan  to  tempt  hinif 
aadindnoe  that  spirit  to  reUnqniah  his 
liopelefls  scheme.  But  the  second  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necesiuty  assists 
na  in  exjdaining  the  conduct  of  Luci- 
fer. He,  being  a  consistent  and  en- 
lightened Necessarian,  knows  that  he 
most  fail  in  his  attempt,  bat  knows 
also  that  he  must  mike  it— knows 
that  he  must  act  according  to  his  na- 
tniie,  and  incessantly  stiiye  to  mio, 
TitiaAe,  and  destroy. 

The  next  scene  brings  ns  down  to 
earth,  and  introduces  ns  to  Testus. 
And  here  the  reader  natorally  e^>eets 
a  series  of  temptations  on  the  pfurt  of 
the  Eyil  S^irit^  of  struggles,  lapses, 
and  repentances  on  the  part  of  the 
mortal.     But  no  such  thing.     The 
strangest  rdationship  imaginable  is 
established  between  the  two.     The 
Spirit  of  Eril  reveals  to  Festus  all 
manner  of  profound  knowledge,  meta- 
phjrsical  and  theological ;  carries  him 
np  into  heaven,  where  he  kams  that 
his  own  name  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life;    conveys  him  through  all 
space,  into  the  sun,  the  planet^  hdl, 
Hades,  and  even  invests  him  with  the 
privilege  of  ubiquity;    performs,  in 
short,  every  service  which  so  potent  a 
spirit  could  render  to  an  ambitious 
mortal.    With  respect  to  moral  de- 
linquency, the  Goly  blemish  in  the 
character  of  Festus  is  a  certain  in- 
constancy in  love.    His  passion  is  of 
a  tender,  imagmative,  and  ennobling 
character;  but  he  transfers  it  from 
one  beauty  to  anotiier  with  unpardon* 
able  levity.    He  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
or  sentimental  Don  Juan  :  Angela, 
Clara,  Helen,  Elissa,  by  turns  kindle 
his  amorous  devotion.  But  this  faith- 
less and  too  redundant  worship  of 
woman's  beauty,  is  not  brought  about 
in  any  manner,  by  the  instigation  or 
the  aid  of  Lucifer.     This  inconstant 
tempcor  he  had  already  manifested, 
and  siven  the  worst  example  of^  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
tempter.     The  saddest  fault  he  la 
chargeable  with,  his  abandonment  of 
Angda,  has  been  already  committed. 
Nay,   this  inconstancy  in  love  is 
maniftsted  on  the  last  occa^oa  maeh 
to  the  annc^ance  of  Luci&r,  who  is 
driven,  bv  tioe  superior  attraetiona  of 
his  pupu,   ftcm  the    ai&etiona  of 
Bttsaa.  We  hear  Festus  very  magna- 
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nimoialy  patdonkg  tiie  I>ril  One  for 
having  tempted  hkn ;  bnt  it  appeara 
to  us  that  Lucifer  had  more  reason  to 
oomplam  of  hia  friend  Festus,  titan 
Festos  of  Lndier.  At  the  very  dose 
of  the  drama,  Festoa  is  placed,  we 
know  not  how,  on  the  throne  of  all 
the  world  I — an  elevatkin  dangerooa 
enough.  But  he  holds  it  only  for  a 
ain^^eday.  He  haa  no  opportunity  for 
the  abase  <^  power,  and  hia  aspira- 
tiona  for  possessing  It  hAve  been  of 
the  purest  description.  Juat  before 
hia  cuevation,  he  naa  moat  devoutly 
exclaimed — 

**  Lad  1    Thou  knoiratl  thit  ika  fvwn  X 

seek 
Is  bat  for  othexB^good,  and  Thine  owngloiy, 
Aod  the  desire  for  it  iospiied  bj  line. 
So  UM  me  ai  I  me  iV* 

The  Spirit  of  Evil  haa  aaked  per- 
mission  to  tempt  Festus,  but  he  oc- 
cupies hhnself  with  teadiing  a  sys- 
tem of  divini^,  an  improved  and 
transcendental  Christiani^.   He  does 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  tiie  thoughts 
of  his  pupil,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  his  knowledge— enables  him  to  ex- 
plore the  whole  universe,  and  solve 
the  most  profound  mysteries.    Hia 
talk  is  wila  at  times ;  he  retains  a 
diabolic  taste  for  conflagrations,  and 
the  burning  up  of   worlds,  which, 
in  this  civilised  epoch,  he  might  have 
laid  aside,  with  his  horns  and  tful ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  most  edifying  companion, 
and  a  most  serviceaide  spirit.    Any 
young  gentleman  who,  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  the  wiM-ld,   should   be 
desirous  of  travelling  through  the 
universe  as  well,  might  reas<mabl7 
congratulate  himself  on  such  a  gui(& 
and  companion.    The  title  of  some  of 
the   Scenes  win   alone   show  what 
glorious    revelations    await    those 
fitvoured  mortids  whom  the  Devil 
thinks  proper  to  tempt.     We  have 
SceMe^  tke  Surface;  «ceiw,  Me  CetUre 
Mcne,  Sptue;  aeeae,  Heaven;  eceneyHeli^ 
scene^  the  Skiei ;   ecene,   EUewhere 
eeene^  Everywhere!  These  localities,  if 
such  thc^  are,  could  not  poMSsibly  be 
describea  with  a  more  sublime  con- 
tempt for  detail. 

One  of  the  earliest  soenea,  however, 
of  the  drama,  takea  place  in  the 
humbler  predncts  of  a  Cmmtry  Towm, 
and  atraa^a  enough  is  the  part  which 


Lucifer  aid  F«ttii8  «niet  before  a 
number  of  people  gathered  together 
in  the  market-place.  Lucifer  delivera 
a  sermon  to  them  in  the  style  of  Maw- 
worm;  andFestua  p^rma  his  pact 
in  this  divine  service,  by  delivering  a 
lonff,  and  apparent!  j>  serious  prajer, 
which,  fbr  aught  we  see,  might  be 
adq>ted  by  any  Dissenting  nunister 
desirous  of  varying  his  extempore 
effhalons.  If  there  is  any  heresy, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  poetry  in  it 
whldi  he  would  find  it  neoessary  to 
omit.  But  both  these  speakers  soon 
ascend  to  higher  regions  of  specola- 
tton,  and  to  higher  regions  cf  the 
univerBe.  They  ascend  into  heaven— 
Ludibr  still  being  able,  it  seems,  to 
act  here  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. 


*<  LudJ^.  An-beag  God !  I  oome  to  Thto 

again, 
Kor  eomo  aloniu    BloitiKty  k  hsBi. 
Thou  bad^Bt  ma  do  my  will,  and  I  havo  dared 
To  do  it.    I  haye  brought  him  up  to  heayen. 
GctL   Thoo  canel  not  do  idwt  h  not  willed 

to  be. 
Sims  are  made  up  of  atoms,  henren  of  Bovb  ; 
And  souls  and  sms  aie  btxt  the  atoms  of 
The  body,  I,  God,  dweU  m.  What  wilt  tboa 
With  him  who  is  here  with  thee? 
Lu^er.  Show  him  God. 

Cfcd.   No  being',  opon  part  of  whom  tte 

eurse 
Of  death  rests    wBteit  only  on  Ms  sAadam, 
Can  look  on  God  and  Uto. 
Luci/er,  Look,  FesCot,  look  ! 

Fegias,  Efesnud  fbmUain  ol  the  Infinite, 
On  whoso  life  -  tide  tho  stan  seen  strewn 

like  babbles, 
FoxviTe  me  tiut  sn  atomie  of  bemg 
Hatih  loaght  to  see  its  Maker  &ce  to  ibee, 

FoigiYO  me.  Lord ! 

Goai    Base,  mortal  I    Look  on  me. 

Fethu.   Oh !  I  see  nothing  but  like  dazzling 

darkness. 
£ff0^.  Iknowhowitwottldbe.  lamaway. 
Feites.  I  am  thy  amUue,Qod!    ah^slaj 

menot^ 
But  let  some  an|;el  take  me,  or  I  die. 
Oeaim,  Come  hither,  Festus. 
Fatm.  Who  ut  then  ? 

Chnutt,  lam 

One  who  lath  sgpa  bwn  by  tfase  firem  thy  butii. 
Thy  gnaidiaa  anMl,  thy  good  genina. 
Fetiut.  I  knew  tbee  not  till  now. 
Cfeniut.  I  am  neyer  seen 

In  the  earth's  low  thick  light;  but  here  in 

heaven. 
And  in  the  air  which  God  breathes,  I  am  elear. 
I  tell  to  God  cwh  night  thy  thoughts  and 

deeds^ 
And  wakfaii^  *o*«r  thee  both  on  earth  and 

here^ 
Pray  onto  Him  for  thee,  and  ii 
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Fmku.    And  tUs  i»  hmrmu      Lead  on. 

Will  God  forgiTe, 
That  I  did  long  to  see  Him? 
Cfemus,  It  is  the  strain 

OlaUhtthniEitetownABHim.    •     .     . 
CSonie^  I  wul  shew  thee  Heaven  and  all 

angels. 
Lol  the  recording  angeL 
Fahu,  Him  I  see 

High  seated,  and  the  pen  wftlnn  his  hand 
Plumed  iUm  m  Marm^Mtrtrndiag  doud  tokick 

eurvu 
Half  over  heaven,  and  swift,  in  ose  divine. 
As  IS  a  wazrior^s  spear ! 
Geniut.  And  there  the  Book  of  Life  whidi 

holds  the  names. 
Formed  out  in  starry  brilliants,  of  GK)d*s 

sone— - 
The  spirit*names  whichangels  learn  by  heart 
Of  worlds  beforehand.     Wilt  thou  see  thine 

own? 
Feslui,  My  name  is  written  in  the  Book  of 

Life. 
It  is  enengh.    That  constellated  word 
Is  more  to  me  and  dearer  than  all  stan. 
Henceforward  and  for  ave. 
Cfemkta,  Haise  stiU  thine  ejes  I 

Thy  gleaminff  throne  !  —  hewn  from  that 

mount  of  light 
Wfaidi  was  before  erested  light  or  night, 
Never  created,  hesfonls  etenal  base. 
Whereon  Gtsd's  throne  u  'slBbiashed.-^it 

enitl 
Fesbu,  Naj,  I  will  forestall  nothing  more 

than  sight.^ 

The  various  scenes  of  which  the 
drama  is  composed  foUow  in  no  in- 
teUigible  order ;  it  is  rarely  that  one 
seems  to  lead  to  the  other.  Festns, 
after  this  extraordinary  visit  into 
heaven,  is  the  same  Festns  that  he 
was  before.  He  descends  to  earth  to 
make  rapturons  love  to  Helen,  or  he 
wanders  through  all  the  worlds  of 
space,  the  same  discontented  and 
mystified  mortal.  At  length,  after 
having  explored  the  whole  universe, 
and  apparently  escaped  from  Space 
itself,  he  is  suddenly  elevated  by 
Lucifer  to  the  throne  of  this  planet 
earth. 

'<  Seene.    A  galheriagof  Kinge  and  Peoples. 
Festus  (throned.)      rrinces  and  Peoples  I 

Fbwers,  once^  of  earth ! 
It  siuts  not  that  I  pomi  toye  the  path 
By  which  I  reached  this  sole  mpieme  do- 


This  moTiTitain  of  all  mortal  muht.  Enoncfa, 
That  I  am  monarch  of  the  world — ^the  woncl. 
Let  all  acknowledge  loyally  my  laws, 
And  love  ne  as  I  them  love.  It  vrill  be  best. 
No  rise  against  me  can  stand,  I  rule  of  God; 
And  am  God's  seoptre  hun.    Think  not  the 

world 
Is  greaterthaa  o^nigbt-^ess  than  my  Itfve— 
Or  thai  it  Btietch«lh%ixth«r  than  mine  inib 
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Kings !  ye  an  kiagi  no  longtr.    Cait  jofu 

crowns 
Here — ^for  mj  footstooL** 

In  this  wonderful  position  lie  does 
nothing,  nor  has  time  to  do  anything. 
He  has  no  sooner  assumed  his  throne 
than  his  subjects  all  die  o£f.  The 
world  has  come  to  an  end. 

**  Festus,  Hark !  tbon  fiend !  dost  hear  ? 
Lucifer,   Aj !  it  is  the  death-groan  of  the 

sons  of  men. 
Thy  subjects — King ! 

Feshis.  Whj  hadst  thou  this  so  soon  ? 

Lucifer.  It  is  God  who  brings  it  all  about  — 

not  I. 
Fesius,  I  am  not  ready — and — it  shall  not  be ! 
Lucifer,  I  cannot  help  it,  monarch!    and — 

it  is! 
Hast  not  had  time  for  good  ? 
Festug.  One  day — perchance. 

lAtdfer,  Then  bold  that  da^  as  an  eternity. 
FetAva,  All  round  me  die.    The  earth  is  one 

great  deathbed.** 

Then  follows  a  millennlnm,  and, 
after  that.  Judgment  Day.  All  man- 
kind are  saved,  and  not  man  only — 
Lucifer  and  all  his  host  are  re-admit- 
ted into  Heaven.  To  Satan,  his  for- 
mer throne— which  has  been  preserved 
vacant  for  him — ^is  restored,  together 
with  all  his  pristine  glory.  The 
drama  ends  in  universal  and  etemid 
felicity. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  plot, 
we  may  look  a  little  closer  at  the 
philosophy  and  poetry  of  this  strange 
performance.  We  shall  touch  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  that  admix- 
ture of  Hegelian  metaphysics  and 
evangelical  divinity,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  constitutes  the  speculative 
portion  of  the  work.  It  occupies, 
however,  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
the  poem.  On  one  occasion  Festus 
pours  into  the  ear  of  his  mistress,  in 
an  unbroken  harangue  of  about  nine 
hundred  lines,  the  profound  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  from  his  supernatural 
resources.  Love  is  proverbially  pa- 
tient, and  Helen  listens — at  least  does 
notinterrupt.  Here  are  some  fragments 
that  will  show  how  severely  he  must 
have  tasked  her  apprehension.  A 
spirit  is  speaking  in  one  of  the  innu- 
merable visions  which  everywhere 
obscure  the  poem. 

'^  She  spake,  I  said,  the  spirit,  and  at  her  word 
Behold  the  heaTens  were  opened  as  a  book. 
I  am  the  world-soul,  nature^s  spirit  I, 
Ere  uniyerse  or  constellation  was. 
System,  or  sun,  or  orb,  or  element, 
iNttknees,  or  light,  or  atom,  I  first  liTed ; 
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I  and  Neeessii^,  ^23^^  twain  in  V^ 
Yet  one  in  Being.    Tune  and  life  are  one. 
But  insomuch  as  nature  is  destroyed 
In  God^s  assumption  to  IXyine  estate 
Of  an  e^eeial  soul,  necessity 
Ends  in  extreme  original  nothingnc 


It  is  very  tantalising  to  be  so  near 
the  source  of  wisdom,  and  utterly  un- 
able to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  How  it 
fared  with  Helen  we  do  not  know ; 
but  for  ourselves,  it  is  in  vain  we  are 
told,— 

^  Again  the  worldrsonl  yoiced  itself  and  I 
Drank  in  Hm  fruitful  glorieg  of  hmr  words 
As  earth  consumes  the  golden  skiey  donds.** 

These  ^'  fruitful  glories  "  are  to 
us  mere  darkness.  We  can  just 
gather  where  some  of  these  *^  douds," 
by  no  means  "  golden  "  to  our  vision, 
came  from.  As,  for  instance,  when  we 
hear  that — 


M  The  actual  and  ideal  meet  but  once. 
Where  pure  imponUnliUes  arefaeUy 

Or,  further  on,  when  this  world-spirit 
thus  enlightens  us : — 

'*  She  stood  and  spake  intuitive  of  Heaven, 
The  World-divining  Spirit  whilom  named. 
Now  such  as  man  is  to  himself  is  His 
Divine  idea  ;  but  the  God  which  is. 
Is  not  the  God  men  worship,  not  alone 
Ineffisble,but  inconceivable ; 
How  shall  an  atom  comprehend  the  Heaven  ? 
Two  points  men  occupy  in  space  and  time, 
And  half  exist  of  matter  and  in  form : 
Thus,  His  existence  is  their  opposite  ; 
And  all  is  either  Gt>d  or  nothingness, 
jBesN!^  wUk  fumbemg  idmUioaL'"* 

And  so  we  are  landed  in  the  Abso- 
lute of  Hegel ;  and  in  that  insufierable 
jargon  of  his,  by  which,  (confounding 
the  laws  of  thought  with  the  nature  of 
things^  he  proves,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  existence  without  a  reference 
to  non-existence,  nor  think  of  non- 
existence without  the  contrasted  idea 
of  existence,  that  therefore  existence 
itself  includes  non-existence,  and  non* 
existence  includes  existence,  and 
they  are  identical — {sexn  »  nicht  «em.) 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr  Bailey 
on  the  skill  he  has  displayed  in  hia 
combination  of  Hegelian  philosophy 
with  his  theological  doctrines.  In 
the  following  extract  Lucifer  is  the 
spokesman: — 

*^  Lucifer,— All  ereahire-mmde^  like  man*8, 

are  fallible : 
The  seraph  who  in  Heaven  highest  stands 
May  fidl  to  rain  deepest.    Ghra  is  mlnd^ 
PuM,  perfect,  sinless.    Man  imperfect  *~ 
Momently  sinning.    Evil  (hut  r€9ulis 
From  imperfection. 
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God  hoik  nocUirUmtei,  unUu  To  Be 

Be  one:  UwotUd  mix  him  wUh  the  thitt^  He 

hoik  modem 
Featite,    Can  imperfection  firom  perfection 

come? 
Can  God  make  aught  defective  ? 
Lueifer,  How  au^ht  else  ? 

There  are  bat  three  proportions  m  all  things — 
Thegreater — e<^nal — ^less.  Ood  could  not  make 
A  €R)d  aboTe  himself^  nor  equal  with — 
By  nature  and  necewitv  the  highest : 
So  if  he  make  it  must  oe  lesser  minds — 
Little  and  less  from  angels  down  to  men, 
Whose  natures  are  imperfect,  as  his  own. 
Must  be  all-perfect.^ 

Here  we  have  it  stated  that  evil 
resnits  from,  or  is  sjnonyinoiis  with, 
imperfection ;  and  aU  creatare-minds 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  inferior  to  God.  Bat  in  the 
lines  printed  in  italics,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  haying  *'  no  attribntes ;  ^ 
for  that  woQ^  mix  or  liken  Him  with 
what  He  ci*eates.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  room  for  comparison  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  there  can  as 
little  be  inferiority  as  equality.  He 
first  finds  an  argoment,  sach  as  it  is, 
in  the  inalienable  perfection  of  God*s 
attributes,  and  then-— embracing  the 
Absolute  of  Hegel,  (to  us  a  mere  sha- 
dow)—denies  that  God  has  attributes. 

The  contradictory  doctrines  taught 
in  this  poem,  by  different  speakers,  or 
the  same  speaker  at  different  times, 
are  to  be  explained,  we  presume,  by 
the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  piece. 
We  throw  out  this  supposition,  as  a 
possible  ground  of  defence  or  explana- 
tion ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  we  are 
taught  the  most  contradictory  dogmas 
by  speakers  of  equal  authority.  The 
generally  received  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  asserted 
at  one  time,  and  exploded,  very  posi- 
tively, and  with  veiy  little  reverence. 


sariiy  imperfect,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily evil,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  what  the  action  of  redemption  can 
consist ;  or  how  any  creature  can  be 
redeemed  from  evil,  since  evil  belongs 
essentially  to  it,  as  a  creature. 

Though  regrettine  what  to  us  must 
seem  the  errors  of  Mr  Bailey,  we  have 
no  disposition  to  censure  him  very 
severely  for  any  heterodox  opinion 
he  may  have  ventured  to  express. 
As  times  go,  and  as  poets  write,  Mr 
Bailey  is  remarkable  for  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  faith,  and  the  piety  of  his 
verse.  We  would  only,  if  ft  were  pos- 
sible, take  from  his  hands  certain  edged 
tools  which  he  is  playing  with  too 
fantastically,  and  the  due  command  of 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired. We  would  merely  express 
our  regret  that  views  which  have  been 
dictated  by,  or  are  in  accordance  with, 
the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind,  should  not  have 
been  rendered  more  harmonious  with 
themselves— more  distinct,  consistent, 
and  intelligible. 

We  extricate  ourselves  as  soon  as 
possible  from  these  thorny  discussions, 
and  turn  from  the  philosophy,  to'some 
concluding  remarks  on  the  poetry,  of 
Festus,  And  here  we  can  now  vary 
our  task,  and  relieve  our  page,  by 
selecUng  some  of  those  brilliant  fnig- 
ments  and  admirable  passages  whicS, 
as  we  have  said,  abundantly  prove  the 
genius  of  Mr  Bailey,  and  which  make 
us  regret  that  an  imagination  so  bold 
and  original  has  not  been  allied  to  a 
more  disciplined  intellect.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  more  daring  efforts  of  ima- 
gination that  he  displays  his  power; 
occasionally  there  are  touches  of  true 
pathos ;  and  from  time  to  time  a 
charming  picture,  the  product  of  a 


at  another.    The  Scriptural  tenet  of    plaj^ful  and  tender  fancy,  will  flit  past 


redemption  is  generalised  into  a  law 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Son  of  God 
is  always  suffering  to  redeem  guilty 
planets.  Nay,  as  he  bore  suffering 
for  man,  we  are  told  that  he  bears  sin 
for  the  salvation  of  fiends : — 

»*  Son  of  Ood,  For  men 

1  bore  with  death — ^for  fiends  I  hear  with 

sin  ; 
And  death  and  sin  are  each  the  pain  I  pay 
For  the  Ioto  which  brought  me  down  from 

Heaven  to  save 
Both  men  and  deTila." 

Yet,  if  all  creature-minds  are  neces- 
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us  m  the  dreary  mist  which  too  often 
hangs  over  the  scene. 

There  is  much  beauty  and  passion 
scattered  throng  the  love  passages 
of  the  drama.    Clara  says— 

**  I  wish  we  had  a  little  world  to  ourselves. 
With  none  but  we  two  in  it. 
FetUte,  And  if  God 

Gave  us  a  star,  wh^t  could  we  do  with  it 
But  what  we  could  without  it  ?    Wish  it 

not! 
CUara,  111  not  wish  then  for  stars :   but  I 

could  love 
Some  peaceful  spot,  where  we  might  dwell 

nnknowpy 
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Whtre  home-bofii  jtjB  migiit  tMitk  mond 

oiv  hsttrtf 
As  «wa11owb  nmnd  our  zoof«,  and  J>lend  their 

sweets 
Like  dewy  tangled  floverets  in  one  bed. 
Fettm.  liie  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe 

is  loTB ; 
The  tMBt  of  earth,  the  odour  of  the  skiss 
Is  in  it    Would  that  I  were  aught  but  man ! 
The  death  of  brutes,  the  immortalitj 
Of  fiend  or  angel,  better  seems  than  all 
The  doubtful  prospeets  of  our  painted  dust. 
And  aU  Morsdity  esn  teach  ia— Bear  I 
And  all  Boligioa  mb  inquire  i»— H190 ! " 

Then  changing  his  mood,  with  a 
very  natural  versatility,  Festns  sajs — 

'^  Here  have  I  lain  all  day  in  this  nwn  nook. 
Shaded  hj  larch  and  hornbeam,  ash  and  few; 
A  living  well  and  runnel  at  my  £aet, 
And  wud-flowers  dancing  to  aome  delicate 

air ; 
An  um-topped  eolunsn  and  its  ivy  wieath 
Skirting  my  sij^t,  as  thus  I  lie  and  look 
Upon  the  Uue,  unchanging,  sacsad  skiea : 
And  thou,  too,  gentle  Clan^  by  my  side. 
With  li^itsome  brow  and  bouning  eyoi  and 

bright 
Long  glorioaB  looks,  which  drop  upon  thy 

cheek 
Like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  Toqr  mom. 
Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweats  to  over- 
flowing. 
And  ringing  to  the  muaic  of  its  lore. 
Who  but  an  angel  or  a  hypoorite 
Could  apeak  or  think  of  nappiar  atatos  ?  ** 

The  name  of  the  fair  one'changes— 
it  is  Helen  Instead  of  Clara  ibib  he 
now  idolises ;  but  the  passion  is  the 
same^the  intense  love  of  beanty. 
There  is  a  festival ;  he  crowns  Helen 
queen  of  the  festive  scene,  with  these 
gay  and  joyous  lines : — 

^  Fettas.  Hero-WMT  this  wxaath !  no  mdar 

crown 
Should  deck  thai  dazzling  brow. 
I  crown  iheo,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love ; 
I  crown  thee  Queen  of  me : 
And  oht  but  I  am  a  happy  land, 
And  a  loyal  land  to  thee. 
I  crown  thee,  love ;  I  croim  ihaa,  low  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  in  thine  own  ii|^t ! 
Feel !  my  heart  is  as  full  as  a  town  of  joy ; 
Look  !  IVe  crowded  mine  eyes  with  ligm. 
I  crown  thee,  Ioto  ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Thou  sfft  Queen  bv  right  .divino  I 
And  thy  lovo  ahall  set  neither  night  nor  day 
O^er  this  subject  heart  of  mine. 
I  erown  thee,  low  ;  I  crown  thee,  love  1 
Thou  art  Queen  by  Iha  right  of  the  strong! 
And  thou  did  Vt  but  win  where  thou  might ''at 

have  slun, 
Or  have  bounden  in  thraldom  long. 
I  crown  thee,  love ;  I  crown  thee,  lovo ; 
Queen  of  the  brsive  and  free ; 
For  I^  brave  to  all  beauty  hut  tiiine,  my 

love; 
And  fn9  to  all  beauty  by  thee.** 


As  this  displays  the  bomiding  gaiety 
of  love,  so  the  following  extract  re- 
veals  some  of  the  delirium  of  the  pas- 
flion: — 

'*  I,  too,  could  look  on  thee  until  I  irept.— 
Blind  me  with  kisses  1     Let  me  look  no 

longer; 
Or  change  the  action  of  thy  lovelineas, 
Lest  loiu[  same-seemingBess  should  send  me 

Blind  me  mik  kisses !  ^ 

Hiere  are  many  songs  introduced  & 
this,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
more  terrestrial  portion  of  the  drama. 
Hiey  are  not,  in  general,  oommend- 
able.  The  substance  of  them  Is  no 
better  nor  higher  than  love  songs  and 
drinldng  songs  axe  very  property  com- 
posed cl,  whilst  the  verse  is  destitate 
of  that  polish,  grace,  and  haxmony, 
which  trifles  of  this  description  oa|^ 
to  possess.  We  select  one  staasa,  as 
the  happiest  specimen  which  oocnrs  to 
OS  of  this  kind  <tf  composition.  Heten 
issmghig* — 

**  lAks  an  island  in  a  river, 

Art  thou,  my  lov«,  to  me ; 
And  I  journey  by  thee  aver 

With  a  aeaile  ectasia. 
I  arise  to  nil  before  thee  ; 

I  come  to  kiss  thy  feet ; 
'To  adorn  thee  and  adore  -fliee, 

Mine  only  one  I  my  swoet  !* 

In  his  description  of  nature,  and 
especiallv  of  night,  the  stars,  the 
moon,  we  heavens,  our  poet  often 
breaks  upon  us  with  a  truly  noble  and 
poetic  imagination  :^ 

"  How  stianeely  fiur, 
Ton  round  still  star,   which   looks  half- 

auffering  from. 
And  half^rejoietng  in  its  own  Strang  fin  ; 
Making  itself  a  kmelihood  of  light.*^ 

Of  the  moon  he  Is  a  most  pemds- 
sible  idolater  :— 

«See^ 
The  moon  is  up,  it  is  the  dawn  of  night 
Stands  by  her  side  one  bold,  bright,  steady 


Star  of  her 

Modiar  «f  Btaia!   the  Heavni  lode  np  to 

tiiae: 
They  shine  the  brighter  hut  to  hide  thy 

waning ; 
They  wait  and  wane  for  thee  to  anbaige  ttqr 

beauty  j 
They  give  thee  all  their  glory  night  by  night ; 
The&  number  makes  not  less  thy  lo&elineaa 
Nor  lovalineas." 

This  is  of  the  Ml  moon:  what  fol- 
lows is  addressed  to  her  when  she 
passes  aa  the  young  mooui  and  brings 
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ber  ft«8h  bright  cresoent  of  light  into 

the  sky : — 

**  Yooikg  maiden  moon !  juat  liMwning  into 

light — 
I  would  that  aspect  never  mieht  be  ohaajnd ; 
Nor  tiiat  fine  fbnn,  jh>  ipirit-uke,  be  spoiled 
With  fuller  light.    Oh!  keep  that  brilliant 

■h^>e; 
Keep  the  delicious  honour  of  thy  youth, 
8¥roet  nster  of  the  ann,  more  beauteous  thou 
Than  he  sublime.     Shine   on,   nor  dread 

decay. 
It  may  teke  meinar  thixigs ;  but  thy  bright 

look, 
Smiling  amay  on  immortality, 

Assmei  it  us Ckod  irill  not  part  with  thee, 

Fair  ark  of  lights  and  eveiy  blessedness  I " 

Here  are  some  scattered  fragments 
which  pleased  us  y&ry  mnch,  bat 
which  cannot  be  introduced  under  any 
formal  classification.  Describing  his 
desertion  of  his  fiiBt  lore,  Angela, 
Festus  says, — 

"It  was  thus: 
I  said  we  were  to  part,  but  she  said  nothing. 
There  was  no  discord — ^it  was  music  ceased — 
Lifers  thrilling,  bounding,  bursting  joy .*^ 

Of  books  he  says,-* 

**  Worthy  books 
Are  not  companions — ^they  an  solitudes; 
We  lose  ounelTea  in  them,  and  aU  our  cares.^ 

Here  is  a  charming  picture, — 

**  Before  xm  shone  the  sun. 
The  anrel  wa^ed  her  hand  ere  afae  began, 
As  bidding  eaarA  be  stilL    The  birds  eewed 

singing, 
Attdthetrees  hTeathitig,andHie  lake  smoothed 

down 
Bach  shininff  wr]iiklet,a&d  the  wind  drew  oft 
Time  leatU  nhn  o*er  his  scythe,  and,  iutimng, 

wepL^ 

Speaking  of  men  of  genius,  he 
says, — 

^  Men  whom  we  bnilt  onr  hm  rooad,  like 

anarch 
Of  triumph,  as  they  pasi  ni  on  thair  way 
To  glory  and  to  imnMVtality.'^ 

The  rague  aspirations  of  one  living 
in  his  ideas  is  thus  expressed, — 

'<  I  eumot  think  bnt  thoQght 
On  thoaght  spriagi  np,  inimitably,  ronnd. 
As  a  great  forest  sows  itself ;  but  here 
There  is  nor  ground  nor  light  enough  to  live. 


But  the  hotzr  is  hard  at  hand 
When  T\sus\  gny  wiiv  shaU  whmow  aU 

away 
The  atoms  of  the  earth,  the  stars  of  Heaven ; 
When  the  creatod  and  Creator  mind 
Shall  know  each  other,  worlds  and  bodies  both 
Put  oif  for  ever,** 

He  says  fiiiely,-^ 

"  We  iieter  we  the  stss 

TiU  we  ean  Bee  naogfat  bat  them.    Soirith 
tmlh," 
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*^  He  wrote  amid  the  ruins  of  his  lieart, 
They  were  his  throne  and  theme.;  like  wme 

lone  king 
Who  tells  the  story  of  the  land  he  lost, 
And  how  he  lost  it. 

.    •    •    It  is  no  task  for  suns 
To  shine.  He  knew  himself  a  bard  ordained/* 

These  two  following  quotations 
may  be  also  put  ver^  well  togeUier, 
though  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  poem,*- 

<«Itbfine 
To  stand  upon  some  loffymomtain-thoii^ht, 
And  fieel  the  spirit  stretdi  into  the  yiew : 
To  joy  in  what  might  be,  if  wiU  and  power. 
For  good,  would  work  together. 


But  while  we  wish,  tfae  world  tnu  romid 
And  peeps  us  in  the  face— the  wanton  world. 
We  teel  It  gently  pressing  down  our  ana — 
Hie  arm  we  had  rused  to  do  for  truth  such 

wonders ; 
We  feel  it  softly  bearing  on  oar  side — 
We  feel  it  touch  and  thriU  ns  tliBoi^  tiie 


And  we  are  iboli^  and  thava*j  an  enditf  u.^* 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ex- 
pressioiia  of  Ae  mingled  tide  of  pas- 
sion, and  of  thoa^t  as  it  sows 
through  the  troubled  bosom  of  hia 
hero, — 

^  And  if  I  lore  not  now,  while  woman  is 
All  bosom  to  the  young,  when  shall  I  loTef 
Who  ever  paused  on  passion's  fiery  wheel  ? 
Or  trembling  by  the  nde  of  her  he  loned. 
Whose  lightest  touch  brings  aU  bat  nadnees, 

e^er 
Stopped  coldly  abort  to  leekon  up  his  pnlse  ? 
The  car  comes — ^and  we  lie — and  let  it  eome ; 
It  enuhea— kill*— what  than !    It  ii  joy  to 

die. 

Woman !    Old  people  may  say  what  they 

please. 
The  heart  of  age  is  like  an  emptied  wino-ciip. 

Oh  for tiieyomir heart Ukeafeontain playing! 
Flinging  its  bri^t  fresh  feeOngs  up  totiM  skies 
It  lo^s  and  strives  to  reaei^-etrives,  totes 

in  vain: 
It  is  of  earth  and  never  meant  for  Heaven* 
Let  ns  love — and  die. 

And  when  we  have  said,  and  seen,  and  done, 

and  had, 
Enjoyed  and  soffeied,  all  we  have  wished  and 

feared — 
From  fame  to  ruin,  and  from  love  to  loathing-^ 
There  can  eome  but  one  more  change — ^tiy  it 

— deatlu 
OhI  ii  isffrml  to  fed  we  care/br-no&^ima-~ 
That  hope,  nor  love,  nor  fear,  nor  anght  of 

Can  che<^  the  royal  Uvishment  of  life ; 
Out  like  a  streamer  strown  upon  the  wind. 
We  fling  oar  souls  to  £Ue  and  to  thefritnre. 
And  to  die  yovng  is  yonth'i  diviaist  gift— 
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To  put  firom  on*  world  freflh  into  inotlitr 
Ere  chuige  haUi  lost  the  chAnn  of  soft  resret. 
And  feel  the  immortal  impulie  from  within 
Whidi  m^eB  the  coming  ufe  eiyalwaj — On ! 
There  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  loathem  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  apon  the  wing; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind :  when  onee  we  rest 
We  darken.** 

We  have  not  yet  given  any  favour- 
able specimen  of  those  more  hardy 
and  adventarons  flights  of  imagina- 
tion—  those  shadowy  grandeurs  — 
which  may  be  said  to  l^  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Festus.  Selection  is 
not  easy.  As,  in  illustrating  the  ex- 
aggerations and  deformities  of  the 
worlc,  it  is  difficult  to  quote  many 
lines  together  witliout  encountering 
something  really  fine,  and  which 
would  be  felt  as  such,  if  it  could  be 
removed  from  its  unfortunate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  so  also  it  is  equally  dim- 
cult  to  dte  any  moderately  long  pas- 
sage, for  the  purpose  of  justi^ing 
admiration,  without  being  suddenly 
arrested  by  something  very  grotesque 
and  absurd.  We  shall,  however, 
make  two  selections  firom  these  bolder 
portions  of  the  drama :  the  first  shall 
oe  his  description  of  Hell ;  the  second, 
one  of  those  dreams  or  visions  in  which 
our  poet  so  much  delights : — 

**Lucifer.  Dehold  my  world  I    Man^s  science 

counts  it  not 
Upon  the  hrightest  sky.    He  neyer  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him :  hat,  swathed  in 

donds 
As  thooffh  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals 
Hearse-Tike  and  thief-like  round  the  uniyerse, 
For  ever  roUing  and  returning  not— 
Rohbin^  all  worlds  of  many  an  aagel  soul — 
With  Its  light  hidden  in  its  breast,  which 

bums 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe. 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  illume  it,  and  to  those 
Which  dweU  in  it,  not  live,  the  starry  skies 
Hare  told  no  time  since  first  they  entered 

there. 

Be  sure 
That  this  is  Hell.    The  blood  which  hath 

imbrued 
£arth*s  breast,  since  first  men  met  in  war, 

may  hope 
Yet  to  oe  formed  acain  and  reascend, 
Each  drop  its  inaiyidual  yein ;  the  foam 

bubble. 
Sun-drawn  out  of  the  sea  into  the  clouds. 
To  scale  the  cataract  down  which  it  fell ; 
But  for  the  lost  to  rise  to  or  regain 
Heayen, — or  to  hope  it, — is  impossible.^* 

The  Dream  is  one  which  Elissa 
relates — ^relates  to  her  lover,  Lucifer. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
like  a  dream  in  a  certain  vague  horror 


which  pervades  it.     The  image  of 
Decay  is  a  grand  conception  :— 

"Elmo,  Methought  that  I  was  happy,  be- 
cause dead. 
All  hurried  to  and  fro  ;  and  many  cried 
To  each  other — '  Can  I  do  thee  an  y  good  ?** 
But  no  one  heeded :  nothing  could  avail : 
The  world  was  one  great  graye.    I  looked. 

and  saw 
Time  on  his  two  great  wing»— one,  night — 

one.  day — 
Fly  moth-like,  right  into  the  flickering  sun  ; 
So  that  the  sun  went  out,  and  they  both 

perished. 
And  one  gat  up  and  spoke — a  holy  man — 
Exhorting  them  ;  but  each  and  all  cried  out — 

*  Go  to ! — it  helps  not — means  not :  we  an 

dead.' 

*  Bring  out  vonr  hearts  before  me.      Giye 

your  limbs 
To  whom  ye  list  or  loye.    My  son,  Decay, 
Will  take  them:  giye  them  him.    I  want 

your  hearts, 
That  I  may  take  them  up  to  God.*    There 

came 
These  words  amongst  us,  but  we  knew  not 

whence. 
It  was  as  if  the  air  spake.    And  there  rose 
Out  of  thtf  earth  a  gunt  thing,  all  earth  ; 
His  eye  was  earthy*  sod  his  arm  was  earthy : 
He  had  no  heart   He  but  said,  <  I  am  Decay  ^ 
And  as  he  spake  he  crumbled  into  earth. 
And  there  was  nothing  of  him.    But  we  all 
Lifted  our  faces  up  at  the  word,  God, 
And  spied  a  dark  star  high  aboye  in  the  midst 
Of  others,  numberless  as  are  the  dead. 
And  all  plumed  out  their  hearts,  and  held 

them  in 
Their  right  hands.    Many  tried  to  pick  out 

specks 
And  stains,  but  could  not :  each  gaye  up  his 

heart. 
And  something — all  things — nothing — it  was 

Death, 
Said  as  before,  firom  air—'  Let  us  to  G^od  !* 
And  straight  we  rose,leaylnfl[  behind  the  raw 
Worms  and  dead  gods;  all  of  u»— soared  and 

soared 
Right  upwards,  Ull  the  star  I  told  thee  of 
Looked  like  a  moon«-4be  moon  became  a  sun: 
The  sun — there  came ** 

But  here  we  must  break  oflP.  What 
follows  is  too  wild  to  be  excused  even 
by  the  privileges  of  a  dream.  A  hand 
comes  and  tears  off—  Yet  we  majr  aa 
weU,  perhaps,  continue  the  quotation  ; 
it  wiu  show  as  fairly  as  any  other 
instance  how  ungovernable,  and  all 
but  delirious,  the  ezdted  imagination 
of  our  poet  is  apt  to  become : — 

**  The  sun — ^there  came  a  hand  between  the 

sun  and  us. 
And  its  fiye  fingers  made  fiye  nights  in  air. 
God  tore  the  glory  from  the  nn^  broad  brow, 
Andaung  (heflammg  tealp  offjUA  to  Hell, 
I  saw  Him  do  it ;  and  it  passed  close  by  us."^ 

We  had  something  more  to  say  of 
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the  many  wild  extravagancies  which 
with  MrJBailej  have  become  habitual, 
bnt  we  will  not  fatigae  the  reader  by 
arecarrence  to  this  topic.  He  has 
probably  seen  enough  of  the  glaring 
fanlts  of  this  poem—tanlts  which,  with 
ns,  he  mnst  have  learnt  to  regret, 
from  the  examples  we  haye  given  of 
the  great  genios  which  is  here  nn« 
doubtedly  combined  with  them. 

After  what  has  been  said  and  ex- 
emplified of  the  poetic  licenses  in 
which  the  author  of  Festus  indulges, 
it  seems  a  very  little  matter  to  add 
that  he  coins  new  words  at  discretion, 
as  **  bodies  soulical,"  and  the  like ;  and 
sometimes  uses  old  ones  In  a  new 
sense,  to  the  complete  baffling  of  our 
apprehension,  as  when  he  speaks  of  a 
^*  dream  of  dress'*  and  a  ^*  tongue  of 
dress."  He  also  revives  obsolete 
words,  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Is  there  any  peculiar  pathos  in  the 
word  *^  nesh  ?  "  Does  it  signify  some 
exact  degree  of  moisture  which  our 
familiar  expressions  cannot  convey? 
Or  does  it  add  to  the  gratification  of 
a  reader  to  be  sent  to  his  dictionary? 

In  the  use  of  metaphorical  language, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  down  any 
strict  canons  of  criticism.  But  there 
are  certain  general  rules,  which,  even 
without  stating  them  to  himself,  every 
man  of  taste  adheres  to.  The  great 
use  of  metaphorical  language  is  to 
convey,  or  to  aggravate  the  impres* 
sion  or  sentiment  which  an  object 
creates.  If  one  has  to  praise  the  locks 
of  a  fair  lady,  one  does  not  hunt  all 
nature  through  for  an  exact  match^ 
settling  at  once  their  predse  colour. 
Mr  Bsdley  speaks  of 

"  Loeks  which  hsre 
The  golden  embroimment  of  a  lion's  eye.** 

Just  that  shade  of  brown  1  Still  less, 
in  describing  circumstances  or  feelings 
•of  a  pathetic  nature,  does  any  one  use 
s,  metaphor  decidedly  grotesque. 
Yet  Mr  Bailey,  in  alluding  to  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  topics,  the  hour 
when  two  lovers  parted  for  ever,  can 
describe  it  as — 

'^  Making  »  black  blank  on  one  side  of  life, 
lake  a  bUnd  <^." 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  putting  fetters  upon  genius,  by  re- 
fusing to  admire  this  use  of  metapho- 
rical language.  Neither  can  we  ap- 
prove of  a  very  manifest  incongruity 


of  ideas,  as  when  night  '^  blushes^'  to 
hear  her  praises,  or  when  "clouds" 
are  endowed  with  "  fibres."  We 
protest,  too,  against  that  class  of  cases 
where  the  metaphor  becomes  a  spe* 
cies  of  conundrum.  We  are  told  that 
one  thing  is  like  another,  and  have  to 
puzzle  ourselves,  as  in  a  riddle,  why 
it  is  like:  as  when,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  the  words  of  men  of 
genius  are  said  to  be  "  like  wind  in 
rain,"  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  like 
wind  in  rain,  any  more  than  like  rain 
in  wind?  In  the  same  passage  we 
are  told  that  men  of  genius,  dusemi- 
noting  truth,  are  like  the  soldiers  who 
''  lotted  the  garb  of  God."  Here  the 
simile  seems  to  be  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  lot  could  fall  only  upon 
one. 

We  require,  also,  that  when  the 
metaphor  is  extended  into  an  alle- 
gory, that  the  meaning  of  the  allegory 
be  apparent ;  and  this  we  more  par- 
ticularly insist  upon,  when  the  alle- 
gorical detail  or  circumstance,  viewed 
by  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
meaning  it  typifies,  is  monstrous  and 
absurd.  As,  for  example,  when  Mr 
Bailey  marries  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and,  for  what  hidden  purpose  we 
know  not,  conducts  them  through  the 
wedding  ceremony. 

**  In  golden  he, 
In  lilver  car  came  she,  down  the  blue  skies. 
But  on  return  thej  clomb  the  clouds  in  one.** 

And  we  are  told — 

"  It  was  the  world*s  All-sire  gave  the  bride." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
strange  caprice  and  incongruity  of 
representing  Lucifer  at  one  time  as 
the  grand  Personification  of  the  Prin- 
ciple bf  Evil,  and,  at  another,  confin- 
ing him  down,  a  very  slave  to  the 
passions  of  an  amorous  swain.  Here, 
too,  there  may  be  some  profound 
meaning  symbolised.  But  we  see  it  « 
not.  To  the  reader  it  seems  as  if  Mr 
Bailey  had  here  brought  upon  the 
scene  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  Satan,  merely  to  emblazon  the 
triumph  of  love ;  just  as  Dry  den,  and 
the  French  tragedians  whom  he  imi- 
tated, delighted  to  represent  an  amor- 
ous monarch,  because  they  could 
throw  him,  with  his  crown  and  king- 
dom, at  the  feet  of  beauty.  Those 
who  have  not  road  the  poem  will 
scarce  credit  our  account  of  this  por- 
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tlon  of  It,  Tvithovt  aeaiBg  aoiia  ex- 
tracts. They  are  the  hit  we  shall 
give  to  show  the  extreme  wildness 
and  extra¥agaaee  which  deface  tiie 
dnunaof  jPeiAff. 

We  first  see  Ladfer  as  tiie  happy 
lover,  qoeaking  to  his  EUssa  just  as 
o&er  hf^py  lOTers: — 

Lue^^   To  me  there  u  bat  one  plaee  in 
the  woridy 
And  that  wbera  then  art ;  for  nhere'er  I  be^ 
Hiy  love  doth  seek  its  mj  into  my  hearty 
Ai  irili  &  bird  into  her  seoiet  nest.*^ 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  this  delight* 
ed  rapture.  He  departs,  however, 
leaving  Elissa  in  charge  of  lus  friend 
Festns.  When  he  retnms,  he  finds 
that  Festw  has  snpplanted  him*  His 
agony  is  quite  piteons;  it  we  conld 
believe  there  was  any  sincerity  in  this 
love-afflicted  devil,  it  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  compassionate  him. 
He  calls  np  all  his  grandeor,  and  re- 
veals all  hu  power,  only  to  add  weight 
and  dignity  to  his  reproach.  He  even 
hints  at  tibe  reformation  that  would 
have  taken  place  in  his  character,  had 
Elissa  been  bat  tme.  Elissa  fiuthfhl, 
nnd  Lncifer  would  have  become  the 
very  saviour  of  mankind. 

iMofir,  Hear  me  now  I 

Then  kaoweet  w^  what  onee  I  was  to  Aee: 
One  who,  for  loye  of  one  I  loTsd — for  thee, 
Would  have  done  w  ftorae  ihe  sins  of  all  the 

voorld: 
Wbo  did  thy  biddina  at  thy  liffhtest  look  ; 
And  had  it  oeen  to  nave  snatcned  an  angel*s 

crown 
Off  her   bright  brow  as   she  sat   singing, 

throned) 
I  wooldhwre  coi  thcM  heactstiiBgft  that  tie 

down, 
And  let  my  soid  hawfldled  t*  heavvr,  and 

den*  it— 
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spite  of  the  thuBder  Md  the  aerilege, 

And  laid  it  at  thy  feet.   IlovedthM,  lady!'* 

And  again,  in  another  seeae,  he 
says,  reproachiBg  her  for  her  incon* 
stancy — 

'*  I  am  the  moning  and  the  evening  stv, 
The  star  thou  lovest  and  thv  lover  too  ; 
I  am  that  star !  as  once  before  I  told  tiiee, 
Thoiu;h  thou  wouldst  not  believe  me,  bat 

I  am 
A  spirit  apdastig    apuwei    m.  ill 
Which  doth  outbalaaee  beii^.    Iiook  sit  me  t 
Am  I  not  more  than  mortal  m  my  Hum  ? 
Millions  of  years  have  circled  round  my  brow 
Like  worlib   upon  their  centres  ; — still  I 

live  ; — 
And  a^  bat  pieawi  with  a  balers  wei|^t. 
This  single  ann  hath  dashed  the  h|^  of 

Heaven ; 
This  one  hand  dragged  the  angels  from  their 

thrones  ; 
Am  I  not  worthy  to  have  loved  thee,  lady?** 

Gertdnly  a  moet  noUe  Paladin. 
But  here  we  quit  Mr  Bailey — repeat- 
ing again  our  siaeere  admiration  of 
his  poetic  genius,  md  our  ragrefey 
equaUy  sincere,  that  it  has  not  been 
united  with  better  judgment  and  witii 
better  taste;  and  that  he  had  not 
waited  till  his  own  opinions,  theologi- 
cai  and  philosophicid,  had  settled  la^ 
mmMmg  appnadimg  to  consistaney 
and  harmony,  (in  a  poem  we  ought 
perhaps  to  require  no  more,)  bcfora  he 
had  planned  this  elaborate  drama,  in 
order  to  promnlgate  them.  Theae 
who  seek  for  the  beauties,  and  tboaa 
who  are  in  search  of  thei  monstre* 
Bities  of  literature,  may  both  apply 
t]iem8dve8«  with  saoeess  to  Festns: 
we  wish  we  conld  say  that  the  fiftimer 
would  be  likely  to  reap  tbe  more  abun^ 

dant  haryest. 
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CASS.  AlfD  FEDIOBBB. 

It  win  hardly  be  disputed  thai  If  M.  Jules  Sandeau  la  not  nanally  » 
the  Fmieh  are  more  sabject  than  any  fiivoiirite  <^  onnu  Those  of  his  works 
other  nation  to  fits  of  political  Innacyy  that  have  come  mader  om*  notice  are 
upon  the  other  hand  no  pecqple  in  the  for  the  most  part  tame  and  insipid, 
wiorid  are  prompter  to  recognise  and  It  was,  theielbre,  with  agreeable  snr- 
deiide  their  own  temporary  folly ;  al»  prise  that  we  read  the  ^ry  smart  and 
though,  mfortnnately,  neither  recog-  lively  opening  of  his  last  novel,  in 
nitioa  nor  derision  have  hitherto  siu-  which  he  has  abandoned  sentiment  for 
fieed  to  prevent  xeeorrenoe^  of  the  aatune,  and  risen  above  his  nsnal  mo- 
paroxysms.  The  echoes  of  Febraary'a  notonona  leveL  We  cannot  say  that 
nsQlade  and  of  Pn>viai<mal  revelries  the  book  is  altogedier  an  agreeable 
still  illed  the  air,  ^en  satire  and  on,  as  mostTpersons  madeiBtand  the 
oaricatore  begaa  their  woric,  assaiUng  word.  Similar,  in  this  req»ect,  to  a 
the  new  order  of  things  with  those  recent  well-known  satirical  novel  of 
shafts  of  ridienle  which  inFrance,lf  English  society,  it  contains  no  charac- 
akilihlly  directed,  rardy  fsil  to  be  ters  with  which  the  i«ader  can  heartily 
fotaL  It  was  no  fleeting  shower  of  sympathise.  The  motives  of  all  the 
sqniba  by  which  the  foUies  of  1848  characte»  are  moreor  less  sordid  and 
were  assailed,  hat  a  steady,  well-  selfish,  at  least  till  quite  the  close  of 
Bostamed  discharge  of  missiles  much  the  tale,  when  two  of  them  exhibit 


more  formidable.    M.LoviaBeybaad  mora  ffenerons  inq[>nlse8.     The  book 

IS  apyrotechnist  of  no  ordinary  power,  has  &  aonble  aim :  to  satirise  French 

and  his  paper  pngectilea  had  the  de*  sode^  generally,  and  to  ridicule  the 

stmctive  effect  of  a  flight  of  congreve  Febmary  Bevolntion.     As  far  as  we 

roekets.    We  bdieve  that  the  home-  can  discover,  IL  Sandean's  leaBinaa 

troths,  pongent  wit,  and  fiiarlese  sar-  areOrleanish;  bnthedoeanotintmae 

casm  of  Jerama  Paimvi  had  no  small*  his  iUends  iq>oa  as,  oontenting  him« 

share  in  coBEvineing  the  new  repnbli-  self  with  ridJceling  their  enemies*    A 

oaaahow  monatroaa  was  the  folly  tlienr  oertmn  epigrammatio  vivacity  of  style 

had  so  hastily  perpetrated,  and  which  and  expreasion,  oeeasionaiiy  amoont- 

they  ainee  have  had  each  abnndant  iag  to  wit,  and  an  ingeniooa  plot, 

reason  and  leisure  to  repent.   Bloodier  itaUy  snstain  the  reader's  aittentton* 

pages  there  have  been  in  the  history  The  types  pr  essat  sd  of  eastain  ixaf^rb" 

of  France,  bat  scarcely  one  more  piti-  ant  daases  of  Frenchmen  are  cer- 

aUe  than  that  on  which  the  events  of  tamly  not  flattered,  bat  neither  must 

the  last  two  yeaia  are  inacribed,  and  they  be  looked  upon  as  mere  carica- 

posteri^  will  gase  in  amasament>  id-  tniesi     Legitimacy  finds  little  £avoar 

most  with  incredulity,  on  the  record  with  JLSandean,  or  at  least  hepreasea 

of  vanity  and  mSaehieL     The  Frendi.  head  upon  its  partisans^  thoae  deal- 

haveaot  waited  till  nowto  diaeover  aenaofthe  noble  fiinbonrg  who  to  the 

how  oompletaly  thc^  haver  staltified  last  held  aloof  ikom  tlMt  menavdiy  of 

tiMmaalves,  and  te  regret  the  bead-  July.  TherepnblieaBa,wheefaerofthe 

long  predpitation  that  bid  a  ndaooa  eve  or  of  the  monow,  are  painted  in  ne 

piiee  for  a  (pestiottable  reform,  a  re**  very  attnaetiiM  ooleara.    Tbepivotef 

form  fkr  more  efflMStually  obtainable  the  tale  is  the  misplaced  ambition  of  a 

Sf  less  violent  means^     In  short,  the  wealthy  Parisian  bar^ssa,  whose  heavy 

ebmaiy  Bevoiation  has  long  been  pmiae  and  hogs  vanity  render  him  the 

held  as  legitiaute  game  for  ridioale  im  taiget  of  a  heat  of  intrigners,  and 

SraBce  aa  in   any  other  Baropean  espeoiidly  of  a  dowager  nmrcfaioness, 

oomtvy.     Numereos  as  are  the  jesta  more  proud  of  her  pedigree  than  aerur 

of  which  it  has  been  the  object^  the  palenain  her  maMSuvresi     The  first 

satirists  have  not  yet  exhausted  them-  fomr  pages  of  the  book  are  perhapa 

jnlves,  and  the  year  1850  finds  tiieaa  as  gooda  spedmeDsa  it  affords  of  the 

flta  improving  Ihe  text.  author's  piftumi  and  animated  styla 

amm  U  Fofnkmmt.    Par  Juua  SABrauu;    Puis^  18HI 
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Cash,  and  Pediffree, 


TAinrili 


They  introdace  and  describe  four  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  comedj ; 
a  pnrse-prond  citizen  and  his  daughter, 
a  democratic  notaiy  and  an  impoye- 
rished  nobleman,  a  compound  of  the 
fortone-hnnter  and  the  chevalier  d'in- 
dustrie.  The  chapter  is  too  long  to 
extract  unabridged,  bat  we  will  en- 
deavour so  to  condense  it  as  to  give  a> 
faithful  idea  of  its  style,  premising 
that  we  aim  at  rendering  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  original. 
Monsieur  Levranlt  was  an  honest 
dUzen  who  had  grown  rich  by  selling 
cloth  near  the  Market  of  the  Innocents. 
When  he  retired  from  trade,  the  va- 
pours of  pride  and  ambition  rose  sud- 
denly to  his  brain.  Wealth,  like 
wine,  has  intoxicating  fumes.  On 
beholding  himself  the  possessor  of 
tiiree  millions  of  francs,  honestly  and 
laboriously  amassed  in  the  shop  hand- 
ed down  to  him  by  his  father,  the 
worthy  man,  seized  with  a  vertigo, 
discovered  that  money,  which  he  had 
\oxk^  looked  upon  as  the  gotd  of  his 
desires,  was  in  fact  but  the  starting- 
post  ;  he  experienced  a  vehement 
longing  to  cast  his  slough,  quit  the 
obscure  regions  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  soar,  like  a  butter- 
fly escaped  from  its  chrysalis,  toward 
the  brilliant  spheres  for  which  he  felt 
himself  bom.  Vague  at  first,  timid 
and  unavowed  even  to  himself,  these 
ideas  slid  fhrtively  into  his  mind ;  and 
once  there,  quickly  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  We  were  then  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  democratic 
cravings  of  July,  and  although  the 
aristocracy  of  finance  generally  show- 
ed itself  rather  disdainful  towards  its 
elder  sister,  there  yet  were  a  tolerable 
number  of  persons  for  whom  titles  of 
nobility  still  had  a  charm.  M.  Lev- 
rault  aspired,  moreover,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  statesmanship.  Elevations  of 
all  kinds  had  peculiar  attractions  for 
him.  To  encourage  himself,  he  com- 
placently reverted  to  recent  citizen 
records.  Provoking  phantoms  every- 
where pursued  him,  even  in  his  sleep 
—ministers,  peers  of  France,  newly- 
made  nobles,  some  of  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  having  discounted  his  bilte, 
and  others  as  having  sold  him  the 
Kerseymeres  of  Elbeuf  and  Louvi^rs. 
By  dint  of  using  such  expressions  as 
these  : — ^*  We  preat  manufacturers, 
we  great  capitalists,"  he  came  at  last 


to  forget  that  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
penny  by  penny,  in  a  retail  trade.  He 
loved  to  call  to  mind  the  lists  formed 
for  the  recruiting  of  the  peerage.  One 
night  he  dreamed  that  his  porter 
brought  him  a  large  letter  with  this 
address: — ^'M.  le  Baron  Levrault.*' 
With  tremblinghand  he  broke  theseal, 
and  found  in  the  envelope  his  nomi- 
nation as  peer.  The  next  morning, 
still  quite  excited,  he  gave  afive-fruc 
piece  to  the  porter,  who  never  knew  to 
what  to  attribute  this  munificent  act. 
At  a  time  when  money  might  aspire 
to  everything,  the  millionaire's  dreams 
had  nothing  very  exorbitant.  Never- 
theless, there  ia  no  doubt  that  his  wife 
would  have  taken  him  severely  to  task 
with  all  the  frank  unceremonionsneaff 
of  Madame  Jourdain.  "  Levrault,  you 
are  but  a  fool,'*  would  she  have  said, 
without  mincing  the  matter.  *'  Do  me 
the  favour  to  keep  quiet.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  honours  and  digni- 
ties. Wealth  is  no  bad  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life ;  let  us  enjoy  it  modest- 
ly. Money  is  not  everything,  what- 
ever people  may  say ;  and  we  have 
found  means  to  earn  three  millions 
without  adding  an  iota  to  our  personal 
value.  Let  us  keep  in  our  own  trade, 
and  remember  what  we  were.  Let  us 
continue  to  live  amongst  people  who 
esteem  us,  and  not  thrust  ourselves 
into  sodety  that  would  laugh  at  us. 
The  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  cer- 
tain am  I  that  you  would  impose  upon 
nobody.  For  my  part,  the  more  I 
examine  myself,  the  less  do  I  discover 
materials  for  a  woman  of  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  retired  shop- 
keepers, we  pass  muster  very  wdl, 
and  may  present  ourselves  with  ad- 
vantage in  idl  the  drawing-rooms  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Put  aside  those 
follies.  Buy  a  good  estate,  and  look 
after  it.  Smce  you  are  ambitious,  get 
yourself  chosen  mayor  and  churchwar- 
den. Go  a- fishing:  itwasformeriy 
your  ruling  passion.  You  like  dahlias : 
grow  them.  .  Give  dinners  to  yonr 
mends  and  alms  to  the  poor.  And 
finally,  marry  your  daughter  to  some 
honest  fellow  who  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  wife's  children,  or  blush  to  say 
some  day  to  his  family:  ^Yourgrand- 
frither  was  a  worthy  man  who  sold 
cloth  in  the  Bue  des  Bourdonnaifl; 
if  you  are  comfortably  off  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  him  especially  that  you 
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•we  it.' "  Such  is  the  langnage  Ma- 
dame Levrault  would  not  have  failed 
to  use  to  her  husband,  and  perhaps 
she  might  haye  sacceeded  in  potting 
him  in  the  right  path ;  unfortunately 
she  had  been  ten  years  in  her  grave, 
and  had  ts^en  with  her  all  the  good 
sense  of  the  family.  M.  Levrault 
knew  very  well  that  honours  and  dig- 
nities woald  not  seek  him  in  his  eit/re- 
iol  of  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais.  He 
had  already  turned  his  back  on  all  his 
friends;  he  only  waited  to  begin  a 
new  existence,  till  his  daughter  should 
have  left  school.  Not  knowing  on 
what  side  to  seek  entrance  into  the 
great  world,  the  object  of  his  ardent 
desires,  he  reckoned  on  the  inspura- 
tions  of  Miss  Laura  Levrault,  who 
worthily  replied  to  his  expectations. 

Miss  Laura  Levrault  h»d  been  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
of  Parisian  schools.  She  might  have 
proved  a  charming  person,  had  she 
been  brought  up  conformably  to  her 
condition  in  life.  Transplanted  into 
a  flower-bed  of  seedling  countesses 
and  budding  marchionesses,  she  had 
early  lost  her  natural  grace  and  per- 
fume :  like  a  sparrow  in  an  aviary  of 
goldfinches,  she  had  learned,  before  all 
things,  to  smart  for  her  origin.  The 
jests  and  sly  allusions  of  her  young 
eompanions  were  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  Young  girls  are  merciless 
to  each  other ;  in  that  respect  they 
are  already  women.  Instead  of  exer- 
cising reprisals  on  the  arrogant  and 
silly  creatures  who  made  it  their  sport 
to  humiliate  her,  she  conceived  a  sul- 
len and  profound  hatred  for  the  shop 
where  she  was  bom,  and  for  the  en- 
tire Rue  des  Bourdonnais.  The  very 
name  of  Levrault  exasperated  her. 
When  this  odious  name  (almost  al- 
ways affectedly  pronounced)  resound- 
ed in  the  school-room  or  play-ground, 
she  shuddered  pain^ly,  and  felt  over- 
whelmed with  shame.  One  day  she 
had  put  on  a  cloth  gown.  Little  de 
B—  said  to  her,  "That  gown  only 
eosts  you  the  making."  Every  one 
laughed  except  Laura,  who  swal- 
lowed her^tears.  Another  time  they 
asked  her  if  one  of  her  ancestors  was 
not  at  the  iteld  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
On  another  occasion,  Miss  de  R— 
and  Miss  de  0 — ,  already  versed  in 
heraldiy,  took  a  fancy  to  compose  her 
eoAt-of-arms.     These  were  canting 


heraldiy— a  field  sinople,  with  a  gold 
metre  in  a  bend,  supported  by  two 
silver  leverets  courant.  Laura  took 
to  her  bed.  Thus  was  it,  that  at 
every  opportunity,  and  even  without 
pretext,  th^  enlarged  and  envenom- 
ed her  wounds.  Needless  to  say 
what  mysterious  sympathies  and  se- 
cret intelligence  such  an  education 
bade  fair  to  establish  between  M. 
Levrault  and  his  daughter.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Miss  Levrault  was 
what  is  usually  called  a  pretty  gurl — 
red  and  white,  abundant  brown  hair, 
eyes  well  opened,  smooth,  clear  fore- 
head, and  an  elegant  figure.  In  the 
Umt-ensembUy  however,  there  was  an 
indescribable  something  rather  com- 
mon— the  original  shop  mark — ^which 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  but 
for  the  affectation  employed  to  con- 
ceal it.  Her  character  was  positive, 
and  her  imadnation  sedate:  her  heart 
was  sure  of  itself,  and  had  never 
rambled  in  the  region  of  dreams  and 
chimeras.  In  her  the  cold  breath  of 
vanity  had  withered  all  the  flowers 
which  bloom  in  the  spring-time  of 
life.  Had  her  mother  lived,  doubtless 
she  would  have  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing the  precioQS  germs  that  pride  had 
stifled.  Left  too  early  to  herself, 
Laura  had  neglected,  as  useless 
plants,  all  her  gc^  qualities,  and  had 
cultivated  only  her  defects.  It  were 
unjust  not  to  add  that  she  had  more 
accomplishments  than  most  young 
ghrls  ii  her  age.  Constantly  depre- 
dated by  her  companions,  she  had 
neglected  nothing  that  might  raise 
her  above  them.  She  was  a  good 
musician,  and  painted  landscapes  with 
as  much  skill  as  can  he  expected 
from  an  artist  who  has  never  studied 
nature.  She  had  taken  lessons  of 
Frederick  Chopin  and  Paul  Huet. 
All  through  vanity.  When  once  she 
had  left  school,  and  was  fully  aware 
of  her  fortune,  Laura  took  in  with  an 
eager  gaze  the  dazzling  perspective 
that  opened  before  her.  She  had  wit 
enough  to  know  that,  with  a  dowry 
of  a  million,  and  two  millions  more  in 
anticipation,  she  must  not  expect  to 
be  married  for  her  own  sake.  Love 
by  no  means  engrossed  her  thoughts. 
Her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
were  very  positive  and  distinct.  Well 
convinced  that  the  man  who  should 
ask  her  hand  would  do  so  with  au 
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eye  to  li€r  wealtli,  she  decided^  for 
her  part,  to  be  guided  in  her  choice  by 
her  ambitioii,  and  reeolntely  declared 
to  her  father  that  she  would  many 
none  bat  a  man  of  title.  M.  Levranlt 
pressed  her  to  hia  heart :  he  xeeog- 
nised  his  Mood.  Besides,  for  him  it 
was  the  surest  and  meat  n^ud  means 
of  access  to  that  soeiety  into  which  he 
ardently  longed  to  penetrate,  bot  finom 
which  he  wdl  knew  that  he  was  sep»o 
rated  by  an  abyss.  He  rssolved  to 
cross  the  diasm  upon  the  shonldetaof 
his  son-in^-law. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  seek  this  son-in-law,  who  assmnedly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  market  of  the  Innoceato. 
M.  Leynndt  had  heaid  say  that  of  all 
the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  was 
the  richest  in  old  and  noUe  familiesy 
and  that  castles  were  there  as  pienti- 
fhl  as  cottages.  He  would  wiUmgly 
hare  belieyed  that  in  Brittai^  loc^ 
holed  towers  shot  up  like  mushroems. 
It  was  in  Brittany,  then,  that  he  would 
establish  himself;  there  he  would 
lead  an  opulent  existence,  and  spread 
the  golden  nets  destined  to  oaptore 
thephonixof  si»8-in*law.  This  plan 
decided  i^en,  M.  Levranlt  wrote  to  a 
notary  at  Nantes,  whom  he  had 
known  as  head  elerk  in  a  Paris  office. 

*^Mt  dbajl  Mb  JoLmau, — Hie 
time  has  at  last  arriyed«for  me  to  re- 
pose myiKlf  amoDgBtadaas  ofperwms 
who&e  tone  and  habits  agree  with  my 
taetea.  Amidst  the  cans  of  busiaeaa 
I  have  often  dseamed,  for  my  ripening 
years,  of  an  asylum  haUowed  by  the 
great  names  of  our  history.  Brittany 
has  ahraya  attracted  me  l^  its  heroio 
aaBOclatipns^  Lanms to  whomi  hav« 
gben,  as  wa»  my  duty,  the  mtsat 
hriWasit  edncatioa^  an  edocataeB 
worthy  of  ker  rank,,  has  mora  tima 
ODoe  spoken  to  me  of  that 'chivalrona 
land.  Yon  will  lean,  tiien,  without 
aatonishment,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  aoqnhB  a  fklk  domain  in  Brittany* 
Only,  to  use  an  expiession  benowad 
from  the  vocabidwy  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  would  not  buy  a  pig  in  a 
pock.  Befofo  deeidmg,  I  must  visit 
aU  parte  of  tiiat beantiftil  country; 
iKcmne  acquainted  with  ito  sites,  and 
stedy  its  maanenk  Weil,  my  dear 
Mr  Jolibeis,  I  address  myself  to  yon 
with  peribet  eonfidenccL  HSze  in  my 
name,  for  one  year,  in  the  envinma  of 


Nantes,  a  diatean  whoneposition  mi^ 

permit  me  to  become  fomiUarwidi  the 
nobility  of  the  district.  Whenlhaie 
explored  the  ndg^bouriiood  for  a  year^ 
it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  make  a  dioice. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  tiiat  I 
mtend  to  live  m  great  style,  and  to 
keep  my  house  on  a  lordly  .footing:. 
Yon  will  be  good  oiou^  to  organise 
everything,  accordingly,— ^nxn  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  kennel,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  stable,  frun  the  potdtry- 
yard  to  the  drawing-room.  Excepts 
ing  my  dan|^r*s  maid,  I  shall  tato 
no  servants  frcmi  Faiia*  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  me,  I  oonfoss,  to  see 
around  me  some  of  those  old  domestics^ 
models  of  devotion  and  fidelity,  who 
live  and  die  where  they  were  bomr 
try  to  recruit  four  or  five  such.  Let 
everytiung  be  ready  to  leeeive  us: 
iqpara  no  e^qpense;  I  have  three 
millionft  The  newlife  thatlintend 
to  lead  wiU  be  a  lifo  of  ftstivily  and 
princely  hos^tality.  Let  the  country 
know  befoirehand  who  I  am.  TeU 
of  my  lidKmra,  isi  my  wealtli — ^in  a 
word,  let  me  be  eaqpmML  Although 
I  am  quite  decided  to  mix  only  with 
people  of  the  first  quality,  yon  wilt 
nevertbrieaabe  wdeome,  my  dear  M. 
Jolibois,  and  from  time  to  time  yon 
shall  come  and  hunt  a  stag  with  me; 
Ireioice  beforAmkl  a*  the  idea  of 
enomg  my  daysin  tiie  county  of  CHe* 
son  and  Dqgnesdin.  Laura  haa  so* 
often  spoken  to  me  of  those  gentlemeB» 
andof  thefe  great  foats  of  anns,  that 
I  shall  be  himpy  te  know  their  de^ 
scendants,  and  to  receive  them  at  niy 
table.  Above  all,  forgH  not  that  I 
wish  to  be  in  the  immediate  ni^- 
bouihood  of  the  flower  of  the  arialo- 
cra^,  and  to  behold  from  my  windows 
adoaen  loep-hsM  eaades,  with  t&wet, 
ditidi)  and  drawbridge. 

^*  Adieu,  my  dear  M.  Joiiliois*  I 
reehon  on  yonr  punctuality,  as  yoa 
may  reekasn  on  my  patronage. 


It  so  happened  liuiEt  Jolibois  the 
notary  was  a  shrewd  Mow,  with  a 
tarn  for  hnmonr.  Head  derk  at  Pa- 
ris, andontimpofaitof  purchashig  a 
provineial  pnu^iocr  he  had  prowled 
round  M.  Levraulf  s  milliona,  and  had 
one  day  ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Laura.  He  said  to  himself,  that,  after 
aU,  if  tiM  Duke  of  Lanann  had  been 
on  the  point  of  wedding  with  Henry 
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17/8  gnaddaiigliter,  Step1i«ii  Jofi- 
bois  might  yery  well  many  tlie 
djKDgliter  of  M.  Lefrranli.  M.  Lev- 
Tsnlt,  with  Bwperb  digd«in,  proved  to 
him  he  w$b  mifltaken.  Stephen  Jdi* 
1>oiB  retreated,  with  a  diseomftted 
comtenance,  and  litUe  expecting 
one  day  to  find  an  opportmiity  of 
showing  his  gratitude.  Master  Joli- 
hoiB,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sent official  character,  had  not  yet 
Ibigotten  the  tricks  of  his  derkly 
days,  mbbed  liis  hands  as  he  read 
tiie  letter  of  the  ikther-in-law  he 
had  coveted.  Its  imperthMnce  and 
folly  might  well  have  provoked  the 
railleiy  of  the  most  inoffensive. 
Yoong,  gay,  and  fond  of  a  joke. 
Master  Joubois  seised  with  avidity 
the  opportanity  offered  him  of  aveng- 
ing a  dight,  and  patting  money  into 
his  pocket.  A  week  li^,  he  wrote 
the  foQowing  answer  to  M.  Lev- 
ranlt: — 

**  I  hasten  to  hifbrm  yofo,  Sir,  tiiat  I 
have  hired  for  yon  a  dwelling  adiqvted, 
as  I  hope,  to  idl  the  requirements  of 
yonr  rank,  and  all  the  delicacy  of 
your  tastes.  It  is  a  pretty  chateau  of 
modem  arcMtectoxe,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sevres,  between  TUfknge 
and  Glisson,  eight  leagnes  from 
Nantes.  I  am  prond,  I  confess,  to 
have  so  soon  and  so  hiqqrily  justified 
the  confidence  yon  are  pleaaed  to  ac- 
cord me.  Without  less  oi  a  moment, 
I  have  busied  myself  in  arrangiag 
your  estaMislment  on  a  footing  con* 
sistent  with  your  position.  I  have 
neglected  nothing,  and  am  glad  to 
thhik  yon  will  be  satisfied.  In  a 
fortnight  aU  will  be  ready  for  your  re- 
ception. I  comprehend  all  tiie  eleva- 
tion of  your  thoughts :  you  derire  to 
live  with  your  equals.  With  that 
quick  and  unerring  glance  which 
marks  you  as  one  of  the  eaffles  of  the 
mannfocturing  world,  you  have  fixed 
upon  the  veiy  province  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  possessing  you.  You  wiH 
find  at  yonr  door  the  chosen  society  yom 
de^re.  The  castles  of  Tiiliiage,  of 
Mortagne,  and  of  Glisson,  open  tiieir 
arms  to  you.  Agreeably  with  your 
desire,  I  have  spoken  of  your  coming. 
The  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood  know 
who  yon  are,  and  will  dispute  the 
honour  of  welcoming  and  entertaining 
you.  They  are  well  aware  that  in- 
dustry is  now  the  queen  of  tiie  world, 


and  akeady  they  fed  a  respectflil 
sympathy  with  you.  Think  not  that 
your  immense  fortune  has  anything  to 
do  with  their  prepossession  in  your 
favour.  Your  merit  alone  is  the 
cause  of  their  impatience.  Since  I 
announced  your  approaching  arrival, 
you  are  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
versation ;  whithersoever  I  go,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  qnestions  as  to  the 
day  and  hour  of  yonr  coming.  Miss- 
Levrault's  beauty  will  revive  the  most 
amiable  traditions  of  chivalry.  I  lack 
time  to  name  to  yon  to-day  all  the 
great  fhmilies  whose  caades  are 
grouped  round  yours.  The  least  illus-^ 
trions  date  firom  the  second  cru- 
sade. Miss  Laura,  whose  memory  la 
so  richly  stored,  will  hardly  meet 
without  pleasure  and  emotion,  at  a 
few  paces'  distance  firom  yonr  ]Mric,  a 
descendant  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a 
noble  old  man,  whose  conversation  is- 
a  treasure  of  reminiscences.  Farther 
on,  you  will  find  the  last  snr?ivor  of 
a  family  allied  with  the  Baudonina 
and  the  Lusignans :  Yiseount  Gias- 
pard  de  Montfianqnin,  young,  hand- 
some, diivakous,  perhaps  too  dismter- 
ested,  he  has  but  to  express  his  wil- 
lingness to  receive :  the  new  dynasty^ 
prond  of  his  adhesion,  ask  but  to  re- 
ward it.  Yiseount  de  Montflanqniifr 
will  serve  yon  as  a  guide  in  yonr  ex- 
cursions, and  in  tiie  chok»  of  your 
firiends.  Hasten,  then,  to  the  shadea 
of  LaTr^lade,  (it  is  tibe  name  of  yomr 
diateau,)  there  to  forget  the  nobletoila 
that  have  occupied  yonr  career.  Be 
assured  of  my  moderation  in  availmg: 
myself  of  thewdcomeyonso  graciously 
promise  me^  I  well  know  the  distance 
tiiat  separates  us ;  bat  I  reckon  on  tha 
pleasure  of  hunting  a  stag  wi&  yon.. 
A  year  hence,  if  yon  decide  to  settle- 
in  Brittany,  I  hope  to  number  yon 
amongst  my  clients:  your  name  wiH 
be  ihe  glory  (^  my  office. 

^<  Accept,  sir,  tiie  assurance  of  mj^ 
highest  consideration, 

Joubois.*' 

The  same  post  that  carried  this 
epistle,  conveyed  another,  equally 
flattering  and  sincere,  to  a  dissipated 
viscount  of  ancient  name  and  broken 
fortunes,  who  was  then  ekkg  ont  a 
precarious  and  disreputable  existence 
amongst  the  bouUlotte  and  lansqpienet 
tables  of  Paris.  Bespectfol  sympathy, 
a  disinterested  deske  to  see  Gaspard 
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de  Montflanqnin  regild  bis  shield,  re- 
deem his  lands,  and  rebuild  the 
tamble-down  Breton  tower,  in  which, 
Jolibois  declared,  the  needy  yisconnt 
reminded  him  of  the  Master  of  Sa- 
Tenswood,  alone  induced  the  benevo- 
lent notary  to  inform  him  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  heiress  of  three 
millions,  and  her  tnft-honting  father, 
and  to  advise  him  of  the  best  means 
of  propitiating  the  one,  and  appropri- 
ating the  other.  After  the  wedding, 
a  postscript  intimated,  there  might  be 
some  question  of  the  reimbursement 
of  80,000  francs,  and  ten  years'  com- 
pound interest  thereon,  due  from  the 
viscount  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
Joliboid  Pere;  but  this  was  a  minor 
consideration  to  the  unselfish  notary, 
who  dwelt  much  more  urgently  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Levranlts 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Marchioness  of  La  Rochelandir,  who, 
with  her  son,  a  handsome  young  man 
of  five- and- twenty,  resided  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  clothier's  mansion 
of  La  Treiade. 

A  fortnight  later,  four  smoking 
posters  whirled  M.  Levrault  and  his 
daughter  along  the  road  to  CUsson. 
After  passing  Nantes,  the  worthy  Pa- 
risian was  somewhat  surprised  not  to 
see  a  greater  abundance  of  turrets  and 
loopholes,  and  to  find  that,  even  in 
Brittany,  castles  were  not  found,  like 
hedge  alehouses,  by  the  road-side. 
An  hour  after  sunset,  a  loud  flourish 
•of  the  post-horn  was  replied  to  by  all 
the  dogs  and  echoes  in  uit  neighbour- 
hood, a  park  gate  flew  open  as  by  en- 
chantment, an  avenue  was  suddenly 
illumined  with  coloured  lamps,  and 
the  horses  dashed  up  to  the  front  of 
the  chateau  of  La  Tr^lade,  whose 
steps  Jolibois,  In  full  dress,  was  seen 
gravely  to  descend,  by  the  light  of 
(torches  held  by  a  double  row  of  foot- 
men .  The  notary  himself  opened  the 
carriage-door,  and  put  down  the 
steps. 

"'Tis  well,  JoUbois— 'tis  well,"  was 
the  negligent  remark  of  M.  Levrault, 
whose  skhi  could  hardly  hold  him,  but 
who  would  fain  have  given  himself 
the  airs  of  a  great  man,  accustomed  to 
such  receptions ;  and  leaning  on  his 
daughter's  arm,  he  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs.  "  Good  day  to  you,  my 
friends — ^good  day  to  yon,"  said  he,  in 
«  patronising  tone,  to  the  lacqueys, 


who  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  whilst 
two  or  three  of  them  excUumed, 
"  Long  live  M.  Levrault !"  Preceded 
by  JoUbois,  whose  gravity  was  im- 
perturbable, he  entered  a  richly  deco- 
rated dining-room,  where  a  splendid 
supper  was  laid  out  on  a  table  laden 
with  glass,  wax-lights,  and  flowers. 
Seated  between  the  notary  and  his 
daughter,  M.  Levrault  mastered  his 
emotion  with  difficulty;  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  admired  the  decoration  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  crder  of  the 
feast.  The  most  exquisite  dishes,  the 
raciest  wines,  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  Three  attendants,  in  white 
gloves,  yellow  plash  breeches,  blue 
liveries,  and  green  lace,  glided  like 
shadows  around  the  table.  Laura 
herself  felt  agitated.  As  to  Jolibois, 
he  ate  and  drank  like  a  man  who  did 
not  expect  such  another  chance  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  repast  at  an 
end,  they  walked  out  into  the  park, 
where  Jolibois  had  prepared  a  fresh 
surprise.  Whilst  strolling  on  a  vast 
lawn,  a  rocket  rose  suddenly  into  the 
sky,  and  at  fifty  paces  in  his  front,  M. 
Levrault  beheld  a  wall  of  fire.  A 
dozen  wheels  whirled  round,  vomit- 
ing torrents  of  sparks,  whilst  Bengal 
lij?hts  illuminated  the  darkest  recesses 
of  the  avenues,  and  Roman  candles 
shot  out  of  the  shrubberies  like  lumin- 
ous serpents,  and  feU  again  in  showers 
of  stars.  This  was  too  much  for  M. 
Levrault ;  he  grasped  Jolibois'  hand, 
and  in  a  voice  of  undisguised  emo- 
tion, ''  JoUbois,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life." 

Laura,  although  secretly  flattered, 
yet  could  not  hmp  smiling  at  the  re- 
flection that  it  was  her  father  who 
paid  for  the  powder,  and'that  in  rea- 
lity the  entertainment  was  given  to 
M.  Jolibois. 

As  the  party  returned  to  the  house, 
they  beheld,  by  the  final  gleams  of 
the  fireworks,  a  little  groom,  about 
the  height  of  a  top-boot,  advancing  to 
meet  them. 

"What  is  it?  who  wants  me?" 
said  M.  Levrault,  with  the  air  of  a 
minister-of-state,  whom  some  one  in- 
terrupts, and  who  has  not  a  moment 
to  himself. 

''  It  is  Galaor,"  said  JoUbois. 

"  Galaor!"  cried  M.  Levrault,  open- 
ing his  eyes  very  wide. 

''  M.  Levrault  ?  "  inquired  Galaor, 
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approaching  tbe  group  with  consam- 
mate  assurance. 

'*  What  is  your  pleasure,  my  man? 
I  am  M.  Levranlt." 

Galaor  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  presented  it  to  M.  Leyranlt, 
whose  gaze  was  instantly  arrested  by 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  received.  After  examining  the 
arms  as  if  to  recognise  them,  he  broke 
the  wax  and  read  as  follows  in  a  loud 
voice,  whilst  the  young  slave  pre- 
sented an  enormous  nosegay  of  roses 
and  jessamine  to  Laura,  who  blushed 
with  pleasure. 

"viscount  Gaspard  de  Montflan- 
qnin  is  impatient  to  learn  how  M. 
Levrault  and  his  daughter  have  ^ot 
through  their  journey.  He  solicits 
permission  to  present  himself  to-mor- 
row, at  two  o'clock  precisely,  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Tr^lade,  and  takes  the 
liberty  to  place  a  few  roses  from  his 
garden  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Levrault." 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Jolibois,  "you 
have  but  just  arrived,  and  ahready  the 
greatest  names  in  the  country  tlirong 
around  you." 

"  I  am  touched  by  the  attention,  I 
do  not  deny  it.  Galaor,  present  our 
thanks  to  your  master,  the  Viscount 
Gaspfurd  de  Montflanquln.  Tell  him 
we  got  through  the  journey  in  a  car- 
riage-and-four,  and  that  to-morrow, 
at  whatever  hour  he  likes,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  him." 

Galaor  bowed  respectfully;  his 
cloth  gaiters,  laced  hat,  and  coroneted 
buttons,  presently  disappeared  round 
the  curve  of  the  avenue. 

To  pave  the  Viscount's  way  to  the 
good  graces  of  father  and  daughter, 
both  already  well  disposed  in  his 
favour,  the  generous  Jolibois  began 
to  chant  his  praises,  and  to  explain 
how  It  was  that,  from  the  most  cusin- 
terested  motives,  the  influential  re* 
presentative  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
flanquln had  recognised,  a  few  years 
?reviously,  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
^hilippe.  His  first  appearance  at  the 
court  of  the  Citisen-King,  so  thenotary 
assured  M.  Levrault,  was  an  inci- 
dent that  would  be  read  of  in  history. 

"  The  presentation,"  continued 
Jolibois,  "  took  place  in  the  throne- 
saloon,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  and  all  the 
great  dignitaries  of  state.    *Sire,' 
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sidd  the  Viscount,  without  arrogance 
and  without  humility,  *I  adhere 
frankly  to  your  dynasty.  Let  your 
majesty  deign  to  permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  stipulate  one  condition.'  At 
these  last  words  the  king  frowned, 
and  the  faces  of  all  present  assumed  in 
an  instant  a  stupified  expression. 
*  Viscount  Gaspard  de  Montflanquln,' 
said  the  king  in  his  turn,  ^  we  impose 
conditions,  but  accept  them  not. 
Nevertheless,  speak  I  to  set  so  bright 
a  gem  in  our  crown,  there  Is  nothing 
we  would  not  do.'  'Sire,'  replied 
the  Viscount,  'I  adhere  to  your 
dynasty  on  condition  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  do  nothing  for  me,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remain  poor  as 
heretofore.' " 

"  How  noble  1 "  cried  Laura. 

"Too  noble  I "  added  M.  Levrault. 
"  What  said  the  king  ?  " 

"The  king  opened  his  arms  to  the 
Viscount  de  Montflanquln,  and  held 
him  long  to  his  heart.  I  need  not 
add  that  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears.  '  We  wUl  do  nothing  for  you,' 
he  at  last  kindly  said;  'since  you 
desire  it,  you  shall  be  nothing,  not 
even  peer  of  France.  But  bear  in 
mind  that,  whatever  you  ask,  whether 
for  your  relations  or  your  friends, 
you  shall  obtain  it,  noble  young  man, 
from  our  royal  gratitude.' " 

Great  was  the  admiration  of  M. 
Levrault,  when  Jolibois  proceeded  to 
inform  him  that  more  than  one  high- 
placed  personage  owed  his  position  to 
a  word  of  the  influential  Viscount,  by 
whom  he,  Jolibois,  had  himself  been 
offered  a  prefecture,  which  his  repub- 
lican principles  prevented  his  accept- 
ing. And  when,  in  addition  to  this 
interesting  information,  the  ex- 
dothier  learned  that  Montflanquln 
was  unmarried,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  was  the  son-in-law  who 
should  help  him  to  a  peerage.  Kor 
was  he  shaken  in  this  resolution  by  a 
romantic  story  told  by  the  astute 
man  of  parchments,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Viscount  had  made 
a  vow  of  celibacy  over  the  corpse  of 
his  first  and  only  love.  Miss  Femai^a 
£dmy  de  Chanteplure^  drowned  some 
years  previously,  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day,  before  her  bridegroom's 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  his  heroic  efforts 
to  save  her. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  this 
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«ariiflr  portion  of  the  booic,  whioh  is 
not  altogether  easential  to  the  prind- 
pal  plot,  but  Ib  in  some  degree  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  has  a  daumemeiU 
flo  far  as  the  yiaeoant  ia  concerned. 
That  worthy  dolv  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  La  Trelade,  and,  as  duly, 
starts,  trembles,  and  is  Tiolently 
agitated  on  beholding  and  hearing 
liisB  Levranlt,  between  whom  and 
his  lost  lore,  the  yery  noble  and  eter- 
nally regretted  liLiidemoiselle  de 
Chanteplare,  a  most  extraordinaiy 
resemblance  exists.  He  sncceeds  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  both  father 
and  daughter ;  undertakes  to  do  the 
hononrs  of  the  province,  and  to  in* 
trodaee  them  to  its  most  iilnstrions 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  tbiB 
assurance,  after  three  months*  resi- 
dence the  viffltors  at  La  Trdlade  are 
limited  to  a  gouty  old  count,  a  credi- 
tor of  Montflanqnin's— on  whose  mar- 
riage he,  like  Jolibois,  reckons  for 
reimbursement,  and  who,  in  the 
meantime,  condescends  to  take  the 
air  in  M.  Leyranlt's  carriage— and  to 
a  greedy  chcTalier  and  sdf-atyled 
descendant  from  Godfrey  of  Bonillon, 
who  would  give  his  entire  genealogi- 
cal tree  for  a  good  dinner,  and  whMe 
gratitude  for  the  succulent  repasts  to 

wiiich  the  yiseonnt  is  the  means  of    wringing  his  iiaads  and  mooniiog  for 
his   admission,   precludes   his   own    his  wages. 
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has  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  tiie 
yiscount,  when  one  moming,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  solitary  ride,  she 
stumbles  upon  the  castle  of  La  Boehe* 
iandier,  from  which  Gai^ard  has 
hitherto  carefrilly  kept  her  by  ^ 
interposition  cf  imaginary  morasses^ 
and  other  dangers  equally  nnreaL 
Her  Buspicioas  akeady  xoused  l^ 
finding  that  an  ea^  canter  along  a 
{feasant  yalley  leads  her  to  the  dila- 

^tted  but  still  stately  edifice  which 
been  depicted  to  her  as  of  such 
perilous  approach,  a  single  interview 
with  the  adroit  dowager  opens  her 
eyes  to  the  yiscount^s  manoNiTres,  and 
when  she  again  reaches  home,  escort- 
ed by  the  handsome  Marquis  de  la 
Bochelandier,  it  is  ^dih  the  foil  deter- 
mination to  discard  the  asptant,  whom 
a  few  hoars  prenonsly  siie  had  been 
resirinte  to  accept.  Discarded  the 
unlucky  Montflanquia  acconUo^  is, 
the  down&ll  of  his  hopes  being  accel- 
erated hj  the  treactorons  Jolibois, 
who,  finding  his  debtor's  chance  gone, 
gives  him  the  last  kick  by  airesting 
him,  and  the  visooant  is  trotted  on 
to  Nantes  in  a  taxed  cart,  in  chaige 
of  aleaah  of  baillffii,  whilst  the  devoted 
and  disconsolate  Galaor  remains  on 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tower, 


speaking  of  that  adventnreus  indivi- 
dual, otiberwise  than  in  terms  of  the 
very  highest  euiogiam.  As  to  Gas- 
pard  himself,  he  lives  at  La  Trelade, 
leavifig  it  only  at  night  for  his  ruinous 
chateau,  where  tlM  futhful  GrahuMr 
keeps  watch— that  yonthM  and  de- 
praved Balderetone  being  compelled, 
owing  to  the  extreme  penury  of  his 
noble  master's  exchequer,  to  subsist 
himself  on  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  hen-roosts  and  rabbit-war- 
rens. All  things  progress  favourably 
for  the  Yisooimt's  schemes.  The  ex- 
dothier,  convinced  oS  his  unbounded 
influence  at  court,  is  impatient  at  his 
not  proposfa^;,  and  ready  to  throw  his 
daughter  into  his  arms.  Laura  her- 
self, aUiiough  bat  moderately  fssd- 
nated  by  md  very  ordinaiy  firantis- 
pieoe  of  the  last  Montflanquin,  and 
somewhat  surprised  that  Jkittany  can 
produce  no  better  specimen  cf  its 
hereditary  nobility,  y^  seeing  no 
choice,  and  burning  with  impauonce 
to  abdicate  her  plebeian  patronymiCi 


From  the  ineareeration  of  Gaspard 
de  Mentflanqnin  dates  a  new  epoch 
in  the  dironide  of  the  Levrault  fruiuly. 
The  gouty  count  and  the  gcmrmand 
chevalier  having  shared  his  disgraoai 
La  Tr^laie  is  for  a  wliile  desolate, 
and  the  man  of  millions  moodily 
paces  its  solitaiy  halls.  Jolibois, 
wliilst  dedaring  himself  the  dupe  of 
tiie  Yiscount,  whom  he  now  loudly 
proclaims  an  adventurefi  has  thought 
proper,  fi>r  purposes  of  his  own,  to 
speak  di^aragui^y  of  the  Boche- 
lan&rs.  He  has  a  notion  that  by 
porsoadiag  M.  Levxault  that  France 
u  on  the  eve  of  a  republic,  he  may 
still  obtain  tiie  hand  of  Laura.  In 
this  he  is  totdfy  mistaken.  He  cer- 
tainly succeeds  m  making  the  man  of 
doth  miaerab^  uneasy  and  undo- 
dded,  but  not  in  persniding  him  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  that 
privileged  order  of  which  he  so 
ardoa^  desired  to  beoone  a  member. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Levranlt's  recent 
eaqperienoe  has  eonsiderably  lessened 
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Ids  ftdffltetioii  f£  tke  Breton  nobilttjr. 
On  all  huidB  he  beliolds  traps  for  faui 
mlUioiis,  baited  witii  coronets  by 
{Muiper  ariatocratB.  Pniions  at  tbe 
intriguing  Tisconnt,  he  yet  deploves 
the  dowsfall  of  the  edifice  of  which 
Ihat  indiTidnal  was  the  keystone. 

'^  In  M.  Lemadt's  eyes,  Brittany 
was  now  no  better  than  a  vast  den  of 
thieves.  He  espeeially  nustnisted  the 
castle  of  La  Bochelandiery  which  he 
penisted  in  considering  as  tiie  lianat 
<£  choucau^  a  ibciis  of  con^in^— «of 
Legitimist  intrigues  and  stratagems. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  when 
Gaspard,  dismissed  and  discomfited, 
was  crossing  the  conrt-vwd  of  La 
Tr^Iade,  Leyrantt  called  ovt  in  a 
voice  of  tironder  to  get  the  caniage 
ready— that  he  was  goina  to  the  castie 
of  La  Bochelandier.  Thiswasmerely 
an  ingenions  mode  of  giving  the  death- 
blow to  Gaspard.  Bight  or  wrong, 
he  conld  not  teU  wiiy,  M .  Le?r«mt 
detested  the  BochehindierB.  It  is 
hard  to  say  by  what  pecnliar  process 
of  reasoning  tins  olever  citizen  had 
come  to  look  upon  them  as  the  cause 
of  allhismisfortmiee.  All  his  decep- 
tions dated  from  the  hour  that  Ins 
dan^ter  had  crossed  their  threshold ; 
the  departnre  of  peace  and  happiness 
from  La  IMade  coincided  with  the 
first  visit  of  the  yonng  Marqois.  M. 
Levnmlt  almost  brought  himself  to 
believe  that,  without  the  Bodielan- 
diers,  the  Yisconnt  would  have  reidly 
been  all  he  wished  to  appear— a  model 
and  mirror  of  chivalry.  If  Gaspard 
was  a  scamp,  it  was  the  frmlt  of  La 
BocheUndier." 

Miss  Levrault,  however,  was  of  a 
Tory  difibrsnt  way  of  tiiinking  from 
her  father.  The  Marchioness,  too, 
had  her  designs  on  the  plebeian's  mil^ 
lions ;  and,  1^  a  sort  of  mstnict,  with- 
out concerted  plan,  the  two  women 
played  into  eadi  other's  hands.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  in  less  tiian  six 
weeks  from  the  Viscount's  disgrace, 
the  La  Bochelandiera  were  wmome 
and  freqaent  guests  at  La  lYdlade, 
and  that  the  skilfiil  attentions  of  the 
Marchioness  had  again  put  M. 
Levrault  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  himself. 

*^  Nevecthetoss,  the  mat  manufac- 
turer was  not  happy.  Somethiagwas 
wantfaig  to  his  Md^:  k  was  a  son- 
in-law  in  penq^Botive.     Gaston  "'" 


not  replace  Graqpard.  M.  Levxaoit 
well  kiMwthat  an  alliance  with  a  Legi- 
thnist  could  lead  to  nothing  for  him- 
self. In  vam  did  Ismra  tell  him  of 
HbB  approaching  retom  of  Henry  Y. — 
of  tiie  honour  ^  being  received,  in  the 
meanwhile,  bF  the  Duchesses  of  the 
fiiubourg  St  Germain:  M.  Levranlt 
was  deu  in  that  ear.  He  cared  no- 
thing for  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
noble  £Md)onrg,  and  iSt  that  his  only 
chance  ttf  expanding  into  blossom 
was  by  fiivour  of  the  vivifying  rays  of 
thesunof  thedaur^faoMw. .  iBesmesthat, 
the  attitude  of  the  young  Marquis  was 
not  encouraging.  If  Gaston  coveted 
the  manu&cturer's  millions,  he  still 
seemed  little  disposed  to  stoop  to  pick 
them  up«  T6o  proud  liimseLf  to 
mount  to  the  assault,  he  left  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  to  his  mother,  quite 
determined,  however,  to  enter  the 
fortress  so  soon  as  the  gates  were 
opened.  At  heart  loyal  and  honour- 
able, he  was  not  one  of  those  poetical 
and  purely  inteilectnal  beincs  who  are 
utterly  careless  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  Still  voung,  he  had  al- 
ready tasted  of  ue  r«dities  of  life. 
The  whole  of  his  youth  had  not  passed 
under  his  ancestor's  roof.  Without 
making  any  great  display,  he  had 
lived  at  Paris  in  an  elegant,  frivolous, 
and  dissipated,  but  honourable  circle, 
where  his  name,  wit,  and  good  looks 
had  been  madenmch  of.  After  a  few 
years,  perceiving  that  the  remnant  of 
faispatrimon^was  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  mamtain  Us  rank  in  those 
golden  regions,  condemned  to  idkness 
by  the  traditions  of  hisfronily,  and  too 
honest  to  accept  the  existence  of  a 
Montflanquin,  he  heroically  retired  to 
his  mined  castle,  where  he  and  his 
mother  were  literally  dying  of  ennni, 
when  the  Levraulte  arrived  at  La 
l^^lade,  and  the  whole  province  re- 
sounded with  reports  of  the  father's 
wealth  and  foUy.  For  some  time  past 
Madame  de  la  Bochelandier— whose 
pride,  weaiy  tf  wrestGng  with  pover- 
ty, had  oonsented  to  Ik»w  its  head, 
well  resolved  to  rear  it  again  at  a 
ftiture  period— had  meditated  for  her 
son  a  lucrative  mis-alliance,  whidi 
might  mend  the  fortune  of  their  house, 
and  enable  them  to  await,  with  tole^ 
Table  patience,  the  return  of  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  Miss  Levrault 
appeared  to  her  like  the  do?e  an- 
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noandngtheendofthedeliige.  What 
followed  may  easily  be  gaessed. 
When  his  mother  proposed  to  him  to 
marry  the  heiress,  Gaston,  shocked  at 
first,  hesitated  afterwards,  and  finally 
consented.  His  visits  to  La  Trdlade 
sharpened  his  appetite  for  riches.  He 
was  not  in  love  with  Laura ;  bat  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  love  was 
not  an  essential  condition  of  marriage 
with  a  young  and  pretty  person  af- 
flicted with  a  dowry  of  a  million. 
He  did  not  deceive  hhnself  as  to  Miss 
Levranlt*s  sentiments,  and  sud  to 
himself,  that  as  she  sought  only  his 
title,  he,  on  his  part,  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  seeking  only  her  wealth." 

We  do  not  often  meet  with  a  novel 
to  which  it  is  less  easy  to  do  justice 
within  the  limits  of  an  article,  than 
to  the  clever  and  amusing  one  now 
under  examination.  Without  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  plot— rendered 
difficult  by  its  complication,  and  by 
the  numerous  minor  incidents  and 
scenes,  of  which  some  mention  is 
essential  to  its  clear  intelligence — it  is 
difficult  to  select  extracts  that  shdl 
have  interest  when  detached,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
really  very  considerable  merit  of  the 
book,  which  abounds  in  sly  touches  of 
satire,  often  defying  both  extraction 
and  translation.  In  the  early  portion 
of  the  work,  where  Montflanquin  is  a 
prominent  character,  the  pencilling  is 
sometimes  so  broad  as  to  border  on 
caricature ;  bat  when  the  bailiffs  re- 
move him  fix>m  the  scene,  Jolibols  at 
the  same  time  falling  temporarily  into 
the  background,  and  the  Marchioness, 
attaching  herself  to  their  intended 
victim,  in  her  turn  spreads  her  web 
for  the  millions,  M.  Sandean  comes 
out  in  his  very  best  style,  depicting, 
with  great  skill,  the  cautious  and  tor- 
tuous approaches  by  which  the  atte- 
nuated dowager-spider  proceeds  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  bulky,  well-con- 
ditionedfly.  For  a  time,  her  machi- 
nations are  fruitless.  In  vain  does  she 
coax,  caress,  and  insidiously  flatter ; 
.  the  millions  hold  out.  But  she  knows 
how  to  turn  the  delav  to  profit,  by 
using  it  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  weak  points  of  the  for- 
tress. With  her  astuteness,  she  is  not 
long  in  penetrating  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  cloth-merchant's  little  soul. 
This  done,  she  distributes  her  snares 


accordinglv.  And  soon  a  day  comes 
when,  at  the  dose  of  a  long  and  inte* 
resting  tete-h-tiie^  in  the  cool  shrub- 
beries of  La  Tr^lade,  the  spider  and 
the  fly  go  upon  their  several  ways 
rejoicing.  Ml  Levrault  has  amed  tQ 
give  his  daughter  to  the  Marquis, 
whose  mother  undertakes  that  after 
the  marriage  his  father-in-law  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
pay  his  homage,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  footstool  of  the  Citizen-King.  The 
rich  plebeian  cannot,  for  an  instant, 
doubt  of  the  high  reward  reserved  for 
the  man  who  is  thus  the  means  of  ral- 
lying to  the  dynasty  of  July  the  head 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house. 

An  hour  after  this  interview,  the 
Marchioness  was  on  the  road  back  to 
her  manor;  and  M.  Levrault,  beaming 
with  triumph,  entered  his  daughter's 
apartment. 

^'  *  Madame  la  Marquise!'  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  embrace  your  father!' 

"  ^  My  son !'  said  the  Marchioness, 
on  readiing  home,  ^  embrace  your 
mother;  you  are  master  of  mil- 
Uonsl'" 

The  wedding  over,  a  move  is  made 
to  Paris.  The  clever  dowager,  who 
has  not  married  her  son  to  an  heiress 
with  the  intention  of  herself  vegetat- 
ing in  Brittany,  has  the  addr^  to 
make  M.  Levrault  solicit  her  com- 
pany. In  his  mind's  eye,  the  absurd 
old  citizen  already  beholds  himself 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  reers :  he  has  heard  say 
that  all  eminent  statesmen  have  theur 
Egeria,  and  in  that  capacity  he  desires 
to  retain  the  invaluable  services  of 
Madame  de  la  Bochelandier,  who, 
after  a  due  show  of  reluctance,  makes 
one  of  the  party  to  Paris.  Poor 
Levrault  soon  has  reason  to  repent 
his  invitation.  Before  departing,  the 
Marchioness  insists  upon  making  him 
a  present  of  her  feudal  residence  of 
La  Bochelandier.  Accordingly,  its 
name  is  changed  to  Castle  Levrault ; 
and  to  it  are  transferred  the  handsome 
fhmiture,  sumptuous  hangings,  dogs, 
horses,  and  equipages  that  had  rra- 
dered  La  Trdiade  so  luxurious  a  habi- 
tation. But,  on  reaching  Paris,  the 
Marchioness  shows  herself  determined 
to  recompense  her  own  generosity. 
A  magnificent  hotel  is  taken  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  where  she 
reigns  paramount,  ingeniously  making 
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it  appear  that  her  life  is  a  snccession 
of  sacrifices,  and  that  she  has  re- 
gretfolly  quitted  her  raral  secla- 
sion,  to  assist  her  dear  friend  Lev- 
raalt  in  climbing  to  the  pinnacle  to 
which  his  talents  cannot  fail  to  raise 
him. 

"  To  embellish  the  abode  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man,  whose  destiny  was  so 
loftj,  she  fonnd  nothing  sufficiently 
sumptuous  and  magnificent.  She  was 
resolved  the  cage  should  be  worthy  of 
the  bird,  the  frame  suitable  to.  the 

gortrait,  and  constantly  regretted  she 
ad  not  at  her  disposal  a  fairy^s  wand 
or  Aladdin's  lamp.  At  each  of  these 
fine  speeches,  the  great  manufacturer 
opened  his  beak  wide,  and  let  fall 
something  better  than  a  bit  of  cheese. 
The  Marchioness  herself  had  superin- 
tended the  decoration  of  the  famous 
saloon  in  which  was  to  be  consum- 
mated the  union  of  the  nobility  and 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  servants  of  La 
Trt&lade,  with  their  pistachio-coloured 
lace  and  yellow  plush  breeches,  had 
been  replaced  by  dignified  domestics 
in  black,  to  whom  M.  Levrault  was 
continually  on  the  point  of  taking  off 
his  hat.  His  coachman  wore  powder 
and  a  cocked  hat ;  his  chtuseur  was 
six  feet  high.  By  one  of  those  deli- 
cate attentions  which  the  Marchioness 
was  never  weary  of  lavishing  on  her 
amiable  friend,  all  the  plate  was  en- 
graved with  the  La  Rochelandierarms, 
which  were  to  be  found  even  upon 
the  knives  and  china.  M.  Levrault's 
own  chariot  bore  a  marquis's  coro- 
net. He  could  not  but  be  touched 
by  all  these  marks  of  consideration. 
The  Marchioness  received  him  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  drove  out  with  him 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and,  still 
more  frequently,  to  make  purchases. 
She  had  renewed  old  intimacies,  sent 
out  invitations  which  had  been  eagerly 
accepted  ;  ahready  the  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  Levrault  were  peopled  with  aris- 
tocratic physiognomies.  The  work  of 
conciliation  was  proceeding  ;  the  win- 
ter set  in  under  favourable  auspices. 
A  few  months  more,  and  it  was  not 
only  the  marquis  his  son-in-law,  but 
the  entire  Fauxbourg  St  Germain,  that 
the  ex-dothier  would  rally  at  one 
blow  around  the  djmasty  of  18S0 ;  yet 
a  few  months  and  legitimacy  would 
not  retain  a  single  partisan  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Seine.  Who  would  then 
be  the  dupe?  Truly  M.  de  Chambord 
in  his  German  castle." 

The  real  dupe  was  the  unlucky 
Levrault,  who  soon  found  himself  a 
mere  cvpher  in  his  own  house.  The 
Marchioness,  having  firmly  estab- 
lished her  despotic  svray  over  the  en- 
ture  establishment,  changed  her  tactics, 
and  gradually  pushed  him  more  and 
more  into  the  background.  Servants, 
horses,  carriages,  fvere  hers,  not  his ;  it 
was  she  who  invited  guests,  received 
andreturned  visits.  At  first  M.  Levrault 
rejoiced  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons daily  assemble  round  his  dinner 
table ;  but  soon  he  discovered  that 
the  host  is  not  always  that  person  in 
whose  house  one  dines.  He  himself 
was  but  a  guest  the  more,  the  enter- 
tainer was  the  Marchioness.  At  night 
she  was  enthroned  in  the  drawing- 
room,  whilst  M.  Levrault,  whom  no 
one  heeded,  wandered  mournfully 
through  the  crowd,  and  had  sometimes 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  praises  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  of  the  Hotel 
La  Rochelandier^  a  name  which  the 
Marchioness  at  last  had  the  assurance 
to  inscribe  in  gilt  letters  above  the 
entrance  to  his  house.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  talk  of  going  to  court. 
Month  after  month  elapsed,  and  the 
event  on  which  were  based  all  Lev- 
rault's  ambitions  dreams  was  still 
deferred,  or,  it  should  rathet  be  said, 
was  never  referred  to  either  by  the 
Marchioness  or  her  son.  At  last, 
losing  patience,  M.  Levrault  spoke  to 
his  son-in-law  on  the  subject.  Gaston 
repudiated  with  indignation  the  idea  of 
recognising  the  usurping  dynasty  by 
presenting  himself  at  the  Tuileries, 
declared  he  should  incur  his  mother's 
malediction  by  so  doin^,  and  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  his  father-in- 
law  as  insane,  when  that  worthy 
gentleman  alleged  the  Marchioness's 
promise.  A  visitor  interrupted  the 
conversation  "at  this  point,  and  M. 
Levrault,  furious,  hurried  to  the  Mar- 
chioness to  seek  an  explanation.  This 
leads  to  one  of  the  best  situations  in  ""^ 
the  book.  After  a  sharp  verbal  duel, 
M.  Levrault  rises  from  his  chair,  pale 
with  anser. 

'^Madame  la  Marquise,  yon  have 

made  a  fool  of  me.    To-day,  this  very 

.morning,  I  have  seen  your  son  and 
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pat  tiM  questiOA  to  hiai  plainly.  He 
las  never  entrained  the  intentien 
70a  attribute  to  him.  He  has  neither 
said  nor  done  anything  to  mislead  yon. 
Ton  well  know  his  views  npon  the 
Mhject,  and  I  know  now  what  your 
fine  promises  are  worth.  Yo«  were 
perishing  of  ennni  in  your  nuned 
oatftle.  To  restore  the  forUmes  of  yomr 
luiily,  to  be  able  to  reappear  in 
soetety^  you  eondesoeaded  to  co«rt  and 
flatter  t^  plebeian  yon  now  disdain.  I 
hate  yoar  party ;  I  never  disguised 
that  fact.  I  have  always  detested 
your  political  sect ;  tiiere  is  no  sym- 
pathy possible  between  the  Levranlts 
and  M.  de  ChambonL  If  yon  had  not 
assured  me— if  I  had  not  believed^  that 
yonr  son  would  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  present  dynasty,  I  would  never 
have  given  him  my  dangfater  and  a 
third  of  my  fortune.  I  rdied  on  yovr 
good  faith,  and  yoi  have  sbameiyiy 
deceived  me." 

Whilst  M.  Levrault  pronounced 
these  last  sentences,  Gaston,  who  had 
come  in  from  his  ride,  was  standing  at 
the  ope*  door  of  the  drawing-room, 

KS),  motionless,  and  silent^  The 
rchioness  was  about  to  reply,  but, 
on  beholding  her  son,  the  words  died 
away  on  her  lips. 

''  Mother,"  said  Gaston  coldly,  ad- 
vancing towards  her,  "I  understand 
everything  :  yon  have  trafficked  with 
my  name.  Better,  a  hundred  times, 
had  it  been  to  submit  to  our  poverty, 
or  to  permit  and  teach  me  to  work  to 
reconstruct  our  fortune.  You  have 
passed  a  contract  which  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe, but  whidi  I  neverthrtess  will 
fulfil." 

TheM,  turning  to  M.  Levrault : 

*^  Make  youracdf  easy,  su: :  we  will 
go  to  court." 

And  without  another  word  Gaston 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  Mar- 
ekkmess  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion, and  M.  Levrault  intoxicated 
with  joy. 

In  spite  of  the  Dowager's  thoreaten- 
ed  malediction,  Gaston  persists  in  his 
resolution.  The  court- dresses  are 
ready;  M.  Levrault,  in  whose  roseate 
dreams  a  count's  coronet  nightly  re- 
curs, and  who  has  more  ^an  once 
alarmed  the  house  by  rdiearsing  in 
his  sleep  the  maiden  speech  that  is  to 
electrify   l^e   Chamber   of  Peers— 
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has  passed  two  oitire  days  mi^otini^ 
before  his  mirror  in  white  caflsimeTO 
smalls,  embroidered  eoat»  and  steel- 
hiked  rapier.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
i^ort  of  an  earthquake  oonld  prevcat 
the  consummation  of  his  long-dMr- 
ished  hopes.  Yes,  one  other  tlung 
can,  and  craeL  fate  decxees  that  thing 
shall  come  to  pass.  Fortane,  kM^ 
favourable  to  the  pioddii^  sh(^eeper^ 
frowns  upon  the  aspirant  to  court 
honours.  Engrosaed  by  aiticipatioB 
of  his  expected  ha^MnesB*  M.  Lev- 
rault is  inattentive  to  the  ai^nfl  af  the 
times,  and  persists  in  tummg  a  dsaf 
ear  to  the  alanning  reports  thaidrca- 
late  abfoad.  Thus  it  haf^Mas  that 
when,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  his  presentation,  he  streMs  to- 
wards iht  Tnileries,  r^Mating,  for  at 
least  the  thurtieth  time,  a  oatelUly 
rounded  phrase  intended  for  ths  ear 
of  royalty,  he  is  not  only  Aodood^ 
but  perfectly  astounded,  en  behddia^ 
a  number  of  ill-lo<^dBgpenoBS  throw- 
ing the  furniture  out  of  the  palace 
windows.  We  must  try  to  make 
room  for  a  final  extract. 

''  The  purlieus  ^  the  Tnileries  were 
the  scene  of  indescribalde  tamult 
and  eonfosion.  Armed  bands  tra- 
versed the  bridge  and  the  quay.  Shofo 
fired  in  the  air  inereaaed  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  victors.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  there  iasted,  like 
the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  ^e  beach, 
the  hoarse  voices  of  the  mob»  Cuiias- 
slers'  chargevs,  mounted  by  ^idren^ 
were  galloping  through  the  crowd. 
The  people  all  had  weapess ,-  the  sol- 
diers only  were  unarmed.  Groups  of 
persons  with  curious,  anxio«s,  alarm- 
ed countenances,  told  each  other  the 
news ;  the  royal  family  had  ied,  and 
of  all  the  courtiers,  all  the  councillors^ 
all  the  men  of  war  who  ssrrouaded 
them,  not  one  had  been  found  to  draw 
a  sword  or  flash  a  cartridge.  M. 
Levrault  was  looking  and  listening 
with  a  stnpified  air,  when  a  bead  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder:  turning  quick- 
ly about,  he  found  himself  face  to 
fhoe  with  Jolibois.  The  Radical  no- 
tary was  aimed  to  the  teeth.  In  his 
gkdle  were  two  pair  of  holster  pistols^ 
a  dragoon  sabre  d  ragged  at  his  heels,  a. 
double-barrelled  fowllng-pece  was  o& 
his  shoulders.  His  iaos,  begrimed 
with  powder,  might  have  belonged  to 
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a  sK^dier-ivlio  h«  done  nothiBg  all  daj 
bat  load  and  fire.  Bot  his  iBnocent 
weapooa  were  blood-guiltless ;  like  a 
pradeiit  warrior,  he  had  waited  till  all 
was  over,  bdbre  making  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  action.  He  was 
now  marching  npon  the  Chamber  of 
Depnties,  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
men  oqoipped  like  himself.  On  re- 
cognising mm,  M.  Lerranlt  was  strode 
with  constamatkm.  ''Welir  cried 
JolifooJs, '^whatdidlteUyoa?  Who 
was  right?  You  would  noftbeliere 
me;  doyonbelieremenow?  I  hare 
a  good  nose;  I  smelt  to-day's  banqnei 
limg  ago.  The  people  triomph,  the 
monardiy  is  down,  the  infamous  bov- 
geoisieisdead.  I  and  my  men  are  off  to 
the  Chamber  toprodaimtheRepabUc" 

""The  Repttblier  stammered  M. 
Leyraolt  in  a  stifled  voiee. 

*''  Yes,  my  boy,  the  Bepnblic  I  In 
an  hour  yon  shall  have  it."  And  tak- 
ing him  aside,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
overheard  by  has  foUowers:  ^^Here 
yon  are  in  a  nice  mess,  my  good 
friend,"  he  contmued.  "  I  would  not 
be  in  your  akin.  A  notary  woald  not 
do  for  your  son-in-law;  yom  must 
needs  have  a  marqois.  Year  millions 
were  not  enough  to  make  yon  a  mark 
for  the  anger,  the  jnstice  of  the  people. 
Yonr  hotel  is  a  nest  of  Legitimists ;  to- 
night pei^aps  it  will  be  a  heap  of 
aj^es.  Take  warning,  and  get  out  of 
the  scrape  as  yon  can." 

Therenpon  Jolibois  broke  away 
from  M.  LsvrauU,  who  dung  to  hw 
garments,  and  harried  off  to  the  Cham- 
ber. It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  de- 
piot  M.  Levranlt^s  oonsteTnation  and 
terror.  The  mere  word  "Republic" 
suffices  to  bewilder  his  brain  and  freeae 
his  blood.  In  his  dietionaiy,  Bepub- 
lic  signified  fire,  nmrder,  and  pillage. 
To  these  eaoses  of  alarm  were  to  be 
added  his  wealth,  his  son-in-law^  bis 
connexioB  with  the  Legitimist  party. 
Distracted,  despairing  like  a  drown- 
ing man,  he  fiuided  he  heard  his  name 
marmnred  around  him,  and  read 
threats  and  vengeance  on  every  face. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sum-total 
of  his  fortune  and  his  son-in-law's 
title  was  inscribed  on  his  hat.  He 
dared  not  go  home,  for  fear  of  being 
followed,  but  wandered  to  and  fro, 
pale,  trembling,  and  with  haggard 
eyes,  seeking  a  means  of  protecting 


his  hotd  from  popular  fiiry,  wh«i  he 
saw  a  workman  carried  by  upon  a 
stretdier.  A  bright  idea  flashed  across 
him.  By  a  gesture  he  stopped  the 
stretcher. 

"  Whither  do  you  bear  this  brave 
fellow  ?"  he  aid^ed  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  To  the  hospital." 

"To  the  hospital?  a  child  of  the 
people,  a  hero  who  has  shed  his  blood 
for  liberty,  for  the  Bepnblic  I  To  the 
lu)8pital !  It  were  a  disgrace  to  us, 
my  friends.  Let  him  come  home  with 
me ;  my  house  belongs  to  him.  I  too 
am  a  workman.  Let  him  come  to 
William  Levrault's.  FbUow  me,  com- 
rades ;  rely  upon  it  he  shall  want  for 
nothing." 

"Long  Uve  Williaa  Levrault," 
cried  the  mob,  ciapping  their  hands. 

"  My  friends,  cry  Long  live  the  Re- 
pubUc  I" 

And  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  amidst  uproarious  cries 
of  "LoBgliveWiUiamLevraaltl  Long 
live  the  Republic  1"  he  bravely  took 
the  road  to  his  hoteL 

The  noise  without  had  at  last  made 
itself  heard  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Hotel  Levrault.  The  Marchioness 
and  Laura  w^e  together  in  the 
drawing-room.  Laura,  uneasy,  agi- 
tatedf  watched  at  the  window  for 
the  arrival  of  her  father  or  hus- 
band. The  Marchioness  was  triumph- 
ant. In  her  eyes  the  events  of  the 
day  eould  have  but  one  signification, 
the  return  of  the  Count  de  Chambord. 
The  bourgeoisie  was  put  back  to  its 
place,  the  nobility  resumed  possession 
of  their  privileges.  There  was  some- 
thing providential  in  ^  catastrophe : 
Heaven  would  not  suffer  a  Roche- 
landier  to  peijure  himself.  In  her  in- 
tozicationf  the  Marchioness  pardoned 
Laura,  and  even  M.  Levrault;  she 
forgot  her  resentment,  and  thought 
only  of  her  approaching  good  fortune* 
She  was  about  to  resume  at  the  Tui- 
leries  the  position  she  occupied  under 
the  Restoratioa. 

'^  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter," said  she,  affectionately.  "What 
do  you  fear?  What  do  you  lose? 
Yon  wished  to  go  to  the  Tuileries, 
we  will  go  together ;  I  will  present 
you  myself.  What  a  difference 
between  the  court  to  whicb  I  will 
condaet  you  and  that  to  which  yon 
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would  have  gone !  In  the  palace  of 
oar  young  king  yon  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  meet  intruders,  people 
sprang  none  know  whence.  Do 
those  who  now  depart  merit  a  regret? 
What  was  that  court  ?  a  mob.  Only 
yesterday,  the  Tuileries  was  but  an 
inn.  A  fine,  honour,  truly,  to  frequent 
saloons  through  which  everybody 
passes !  To-morrow,  Henry  V.  will 
clear  the  house  and  choose  his  own 
guests/  Console  yourself,  my  dear 
child ;  the  young  king  has  nothing  to 
refuse  to  the  La  Bochelandiers." 

Gaston  entered  the  room.  *^  Well ! 
my  son,  we  triumph  I^'  proudly  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness. 

"  What  do  you  hope  then,  ma- 
dame?"'    Gaston  gravely  asked. 

"  We  shall  behold  the  child  of  our 
hopes;  our  dear  Henry  will  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  B^arnais." 

"  But,  mother,  yon  know  not  then 
what  is  passing  ?*" 

"  France  utters  a  cry  of  deliverance, 
and  extends  its  arms  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,*' continued  the  Marchioness 
with  enthusiasm.  "  Why  do  you 
delay,  ray  son  ?  Is  it  not  your  duty 
to  go  and  meet  him  ?  Depart ;  oh ! 
that  I  could  give  you  wings  1 ' 

"You  are  strangely  mistaken,'' 
replied  Gaston,  shaking  his  head. 
*''•  This  is  not  the  resurrection  of  the 
monarchy  of  St  Louis,  but  the  instal- 
lation of  the  republic." 

"The  republic !"  cried  the  Marchio- 
ness. '*  What  an  insane  dream  1  It 
is  impossible!" 

"  The  republic !"  exclaimed  Laura  : 
"  then  there  will  bono  court?" 

"Impossible!"  repeated  the  Mar- 
chioness. "Reassure  yourself,  my 
daughter.  You  are  mad,  Gaston. 
The  republic !  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing?  France  has  tried  it 
already,  and  knows  too  well  what  it 
is  worth." 

As  she  spoke  the  word,  the  door 
opened,  and  M.  Levrault  appeared, 
sustaining  with  his  arm  the  faltering 
steps  of  the  wounded  workman,  and 
followed  by  a  dozen  armed  men  who 
had  escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  Gas- 
ton, Laura,  and  the  Marchioness 
beheld  this  strange  scene  with  the 
utmost  astonishment.  The  wounded 
man  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Hart  in  the  shoulder  with  a  musket- 


ball,  his  face,  encircled  with  brown 
hair  and  a  reddish  beard,  was  still 
animated,  in  spite  of  pain,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  combat.  It  was 
one  of  those  countenances  character- 
ised by  a  savage  energy,  which  seem 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  any  popular  movement. 

"Bow  your  heads!"  cried  M. 
Levrault  on  entering — "salute  with 
•respect  this  hero  who  haa  given  hb 
blood  to  protect  us  from  tyranny." 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the 
wounded  man ;  "  My  friend,  you  are 
at  home,  and  your  brave  comrades 
shall  not  leave  you.  My  friends,  this 
house  is  yours.  All  that  you  here 
see  I  have  earned  with  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  I  am  too  happy  to  share 
with  you  my  little  fortune,  the  modest 
fruit  of  my  humble  labours.  Here  is 
my  son-in-law,  a  workman  in  the 
fields  of  thought,  a  republican  like 
me,  like  yourselves. 

"  Say  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche- 
landier,"  sternly  interrupted  Gaston. 
"Yesterday  I  held  my  title  cheap; 
to-day  that  it  is  proscribed,  I  insist 
npon  my  right  to  it." 

In  vain  did  M.  Levrault  make 
signs  to  Gaston  to  hold  his  tongue ; 
in  a  firm  voice  Gaston  finished  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  left  the  room  with 
haughty  step,  casting  a  look  of  pity 
on  his  father-in-law.  The  Marchio- 
ness, indignant,  followed  her  son,  and 
Laura  was  about  to  follow  her  when 
she  was  detained  by  a  supplicatory 
gesture  of  her  father's. 

"  A  marquis  I"  said  the  wounded 
man,  with  a  mistrustful  glance  round 
the  room.  "  Comrades,  1  cannot  stop 
here— take  me  to  the  hospital." 

"  My  friends,  you  are  in  the  house 
of  William  Levrault^  formerly  a 
weaver  at  Elbeuf.  Do  yon  know 
Jolibois  ?  he  is  my  dearest  friend.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Chamber  with 
him,  when  I  met  you.  Here  is  my 
daughter,  one  of  the  people,  a  heart  of 
gold.  Here  everything  belongs  to 
you.  You  have  fought  like  lions ;  wo 
must  drink  together." 

Just  then,  the  wounded  man  was 
seized  with  sudden  faintness,  and 
repeated,  in  a  feeble  voice— "Take 
me  to  the  hospital !" 

M.  Levrault  pulled  the  bell,  a 
servant  appeared,  and  soon  afterwards 
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a  hamper  of  wine.  M.  Levranlt 
filled  glasaes  round  to  his  new  friends, 
gave  a  full  one  to  the  wonnded  man, 
and  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  voice : 

'*  Let  ns  drinlc,  my  friends,  to  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  our  young 
republic.  No  more  kings,  no  more 
nobility,  no  more  middle  classes  1 
Let  ns  drink  to  the  levelling  of  all 
classes,  that  we  may  form  but  one 
family,  a  family  of  workmen.  Each 
for  all,  and  all  for  each !"  And  the 
glasses  clashed  together  to  cries  of 
^*  Long  live  William  Levrault  1" 

"  Long  live  the  people  of  Paris  I " 
cried  William  Levrault,  raising  his 
glass. 

^*  Friends,**  said  the  wonnded  man 
in  a  gloomy  voice,  after  licking  his 
mustaches,  '^beware!    This  is  rich 


man's  wine." 


Notwithstanding  this  sinister  warn- 
ing, the  democrats  again  filled  their 
glasses,  emptied  them  at  a  draught, 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air 
of  incredulity.  The  wonnded  man 
fainted  away.  M.  Levrault  had  him 
carried  into  a  comfortable  room, 
warmed  his  bed,  and  put  him  into  it 
himself,  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  dress 
his  wound,  and  put  a  wing  of  the 
hotel  at  the  disposal  of  his  new 
brothers,  who  needed  little  entreaty 
to  install  themselves  there.  On  re- 
turning to  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
Laura  pale  and  terrified. 

•'  Wretched  girl ! "  he  cried,  •*  see 
what  your  silly  vanity  has  done !  I 
wanted  to  marry  yon  to  Jolibois. 
Yon  would  be  a  Marchioness.  And 
now  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  ns !  ** 

Having  said  this,  he  crept  stealthily 
down  stairs,  ran  to  the  coach-house, 
painted  over  with  his  own  hand  the 
arms  upon  the  carriages,  stole  up 
stairs  again,  took  the  plate  boxes 
from  the  sideboard,  hurried  to  the 
cellar,  concealed  his  treasure  in  a 
cask,  and  went  out  to  buy  a  few 
dozen  forks  and  spoons  of  the  best 
electro- plate. 

Wo  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion. 
Solon  Marche-toujours  (the  name  of 
the  wounded  man)  is  recognised, 
during  his  convalescence,  as  a  son  of 
M.  Levrault,  lost  in  his  Infancy,  and 
to  whom  occasional  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  novel. 


On  discovering  a  rich  father,  he  ab- 
jures communism,  turns  his  comrades 
out  of  doors,  and  demands  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  found  a  news- 
paper ;  but  before  he  can  extract  them 
from  the  paternal  purse,  M.  Lev- 
rault's  entire  fortune  and  Laura's 
dowry  are  swallowed  up  in  one  of  the 
failures  consequent  on  the  revolution. 
Whereupon  Solon  reverts  to  his  old 
principles,  and  finally  emigrates  to 
Icaria.  The  incident  of  the  loss  of 
the  fortune,  which,  under  ordinary 
circnmstances,  might  seem  forced, 
is  rendered  natural  enough  by  the 
revolution,  of  which  M.  Sandeau  has 
so  ably  availed  himself.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  evident  and  good.  All 
parties  are  punished  where  they  have 
sinned.  The  political  convulsion 
that  abolishes  the  titles  for  which 
Levrault  bartered  his  daughter,  and 
Laura  sold  herself,  sweeps  away  the 
money  which  the  Marchioness  lied  and 
flattered,  and  Gaston  misallied  him- 
self, to  obtain.  These  four  persons 
return  to  Brittany,  the  intriguing 
dowager  being  fain  to  accept  M. 
Levrault's  hospitality  in  what  was 
once  her  own  castle,  but  which  she 
transferred  to  him  in  full  expectation 
of  appropriating  in  exchange  his 
Parisian  mansion.  The  cloth- mer- 
chant's tribulations  are  not  yet  at  an 
end.  He  is  arrested  by  Jolibois,  who 
has  been  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  Republic  in  Brittany.  The  Radi- 
cal ex>  notary,  who  has  more  mischief 
than  malignity  in  his  composition, 
relents  and  releases  htm,  abandoning 
him  on  a  desolate  road  in  the  middle 
of  a  stormy  night,  and  at  several  miles 
distance  from  Chateau  Levrault. 
There  are  some  humorous  scenes 
towards  the  end  of  the  book;  and 
hard  knocks,  richly  deserved,  are 
administered  to  the  democrats.  The 
most  pleasing  feature  at  the  close  of 
the  narrative  is  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  Gaston  and  his  young  wife, 
whose  better  qualities,  dormant  in 
their  more  prosperous  days,  are 
brought  out  by  adversity,  and  who 
find  compensation  in  mutual  affection 
for  loss  of  rank  and  wealth.  The 
novel  closes  with  their  departure  for 
Paris,  where  Gaston  is  resolved  to 
work  out,  by  toil  and  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  the  means  <^f  an  honour- 
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able  and  independent  existence.  M. 
Leyranlt  and  the  MarcbioBess  remain 
in  Brittany,  where  they  begnile  their 
wearineee  by  keeping  vp  their  old 
fend.  JoliboiS)  after  sitting  in  the 
Constitnent  AaBembly,  subsides  into 
private  Itfe,  having  in  the  meantime 
lost  all  his  clients.  Gaspard  de 
Montflanqoin,  released  from  dorance 
vUe  by  the  aboUtion  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  appointed  consul  to  the 
Repnblic  in  Polynesia,  passes  his  time 
teaching  lansquenet  to  the  savages. 

Sacs  tt  Parchemins  is  one  of  the 
best  French  novels  that  has  ^)peared 
since  the  Febmary  revelation.  Its 
tone  and  tendency  are  alike  nnobjec- 
tionable ;  and  whatever  its  reception 
in  France,  we  are  quite  sure  that  with 
English  readers  it  will  be  a  giMrsl 


favourite.  It  is  folly  time  that  the 
better  dass  of  French  writers  sbonld 
exert  themselves,  and  not  suffer  tineir 
novel  reading  oonntrymen  to  be  re- 
duced, for  an  idle  hour's  amusement, 
to  the  pemsai  of  the  contemptible  and 
unwholesome  trash  of  which  the  light 
literature  of  France  has  for  the  last 
two  years  principally  consisted.  It 
would  be  most  agreeable  and  refresh- 
inff  to  behold  the  names  of  FondsMt 
Feval,  Dumas  junior,  Mont^in,  and 
all  vain  pretenders  of  the  same  sort, 
replaced  in  the  catalogues  by  those  of 
de  Bernard,  Reybaud,  M^rim^  Karr, 
and  others  of  whom  we  have  oecaskm- 
ally  made  honourable  mention.  In 
tibe  ranks  of  the  latter  and  werthler 
body,  11.  Jules  Sandeau's  last  novel 
fairly  entitles  him  to  a  plaoe. 
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"  Tfcity  woo*,  O  tuerj  woo*, 
TRiry  woo'  ii  111  to  fpia  ; 
Cftkd  It  wed.  O  caird  it  weel. 
Cubed  It  weel  ere  ye  begin." 

[With  reference  to  tbe  followiDg  friendly  letter  from  Cato  the  Censor  to  Mr 
Caird,  we  mast  explain  to  onr  readers  that  the  anthor  of  High  Farming  under 
Liberal  Covenants^  ^.,  has  pabUshed  a  second  pamphlet,  entitled  High 
Farmmg  Vindieaied,  being  a  letter  addressed  to  as,  and  professing  to  answer 
the  artiole  in  our  Jannary  nnnber,  on  "  British  Agricnltnre  and  Foreign  Com- 
petition.** Mr  Caird  is  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  bnt  hardly  the  style  of 
man  to  whom,  under  ordinary  circamstances,  we  should  feel  called  upon  to 
derote  so  many  of  our  pages.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  explain  onr  reasons 
for  pnUishing  the  old  Roman's  letter  in  our  columns. 

We  were  aware  that  the  gentlemen  who,  in  a  manly  straightforward  way, 
l^ve  us  the  privilege  of  publishing  their  names  as  drawing  up  and  attesting 
facta  consistent  with  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  agriculture,  might 
be  exposed  to  impertinence  and  cavU,  and  we  were  resolved  to  punish  any 
assailant  in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  of  notice.  These  witnesses  of  ours 
were  selected  by  us  from  their  high  reputations  as  farmers,  and  in  veiy 
few  instances  were  we  acquainted  with  their  ophiions,  political  or  other. 
We  appealed  to  them  as  the  highest  court  of  antbority  that  we  could  find 
in  matters  agricultural ;  and  since  thdr  names  were  pul^hed,  what  we 
have  heard  from  others  confirms  us  in  our  estimate  of  Aem.  There  «pe 
farsMrs  as  good  as  they;  but  the  history  of  farming  in  Scotland,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  proves  that  they  stand  second  to  none  in  their  professioB; 
and  it  is  most  absurd  and  indiscreet  in  any  man  to  rush  into  print,  proclaim-* 
ing  that  they  are  behind  the  age ;  ignorant,  it  would  seem,  of  the  uses  of  ofl* 
<oake  and  guano.  Mr  Caird  has  done  this,  and  must  therefore  undeiigo  condign 
punishment.  The  fortuitous  importance  of  Mr  Caird  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  his  mode  of  statmg  an  exceptional  case  in  farming  has  been  eeiaed  hold 
«f  by  the  whole  troq>  of  enemies  to  Britirii  acricultur^  industry,  as  a  handle 
fer  insult  to  his  bivther  farmers,  and  a  specunen  of  what  might  be  effected 
throughout  the  country  under  the  blessings  of  FVee  Trade.  We  do  not 
think  that  Mr  Oahrd  even  dreamed  of  this  when  he  wrote  his  first  pamphlet ; 
4m  the  contrary,  we  feel  satMed  that  his  intentions  were  gooa.  Li  ov 
Jannary  paper  we  were  purposely  tender  to  him--4tt06t  unwilUng  to  m^ 
anything  that  might  hurt  his  feelings — ^and  it  was  only  the  clatter  that  had  beeft 
made  about  liis  pamphlet,  that  induced  us  to  mentioa  him  at  all.  Our  ez- 
•eellent  and  kind-hearted  friend  Mr  Stephens  at  first  decHned  to  come  forward 
personally,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  Audmess  system  of  husband^,  Mid 
only  did  so  when  we  explained  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be 
done.  We  are  greatly  surprised  at  the  unbecoming  Cone  of  Mr  Oaud's  re- 
marks about  Mr  Stephens,  and  did  not  suppose  that  any  man  at  all  acquainted 
with  Scottish  agriculture  would  have  presumed  so  to  speak  of  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Farm. 

When  we  saw  "  Donald  Caird  come  again,*'  in  the  shape  of  a  vindication 
from  an  imaginary  attack,  we  felt  much  pained  that  he  nad  forced  himself 
upon  us.  He  does  not  attack  us  directly,  but — ^what  is  much  more  mipar- 
donable  in  our  eyes — 'he  attacks  and  foolishly  sneers  at  tiie  gentlemen  who 
fhmished  us  with  undeniable  fhcts,  none  of  whom,  wiA  the  exception  of  Mr 
4Stephens,  ever  mentioned  his  name,  or  were  thinking  of  him  at  all. 

We  have  still  a  regard  for  the  yeoman  of  Baldoon,  as  there  are  many  good 

S>ints  about  him.    He  possesses  capital  plndE ;  and  had  the  right  honoundble 
aronet,  who  has  made  a  cat*s-paw  of  him,  been  gifted  with  half  as  madk 
<»f  the  same  excellent  quality,  the  Com  Laws  would  never  have  been  repealed. 
Will  he  take  a  suggestion  at  onr  hands,  to  beware  lest  boldness  degenerate 
Into  temerity? 
Without  fvther  preamble,  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  that  austere  veteraoy 
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Cato  the  Censor,  author  ofDe  Re  RMutkd^  &c.,  who  has  kindly  oome  forward 
to  protect  ns.  We  recently  had  one  of  the  Censor'a  funily,  '^  Pordna," 
analysingwith  playfal  irony  the  pigs  and  ammonia  of  the  amiable  Rector  of 
Saffron- Waldon,  Mr  Haxtable.  Those  acquainted  with  the  treatise  De  Be 
RusHcd  will  be  delighted  to  see  that  the  aged  head  of  the  Gens  Forcia  is  stUi 
writing  with  nndiminished  vigoor.] 

Cato  the  Censor  to  Mb  James  Caird. 

Columella  Lodge,  March  1850. 
Yon  are  scarcely  the  kind  of  Dalgetty 
whom  he  would  take  the  tronUe  of 
engaging  either  as  an  opponent  or  a 
retainer;  and  it  is  this  convictioa 
which  moves  me,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  address  yon.  Yon  re- 
quire advice ;  and  although  it  is  very 
much  against  the  grain  with  me  to 
take  up  the  pen,  yet,  out  of  my  regard 
for  yon,  and  for  those  that  went  before 
you,  I  am  construned  to  address  yon 
on  the  topics  touched  npon  in  your 
High  Farming  Vindicated^  and  further 
Illustrated.  Be  thankful,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  operator  is  not  the  Editor 
of  Bladuoood.  I  will  handle  yon 
tenderly,  and,  if  the  canteiy  is  indis- 
pensable, will  remember  the  quaint 
and  gentle  old  Izaak^s  instmction  to 
the  angler,  when  directing  him  how  te 
i&x  the  frog  on  the  book — *^In  so  doiogi 
use  him  as  though  yon  loved  him." 

There  are  some  delnsions  under 
which  yon  are  labouring,  that  I  mnst, 
in  the  first  instance,  set  myself  to 
remove.  In  your  introdnctoiy  para- 
graph, yon  express  your  astonishment 
that  your  first  pamphlet,  of  some 
thirty  pages,  shonld  have  formed  the 
subject  of  so  mndk  discussion,  and 
have  originated  violent  controversiest 
and  been  productive,  to  use  your  own 
awkwardly -rustic  metaphor,  of  ^^a 
whole  sheaf  of  pamphlets,"  (p.  3-4.) 
Well,  I  wonder  too :  bnt  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  dire  events  have 
sprung  from  trivial  causes;  and  yom 
seem  strangely  blind  to  the  real  origin 
of  the  pop^rity  that  attended  your 
first  e9Miy.  In  yonr  H^  Farming 
Vindicated^  yon  describe  its  pre- 
decessor as  '*  chiefly  a  narrative  of  the 
system  pursued  by  a  practical  fanner 
in  your  neigh bonrhood,  which  that 
gentleman  had  found  highly  remune- 
rative." Had  this  been  all,  the 
brochure  would  have  attracted  little 
notice,  and  caused  no  discussion.  Bnt 
this  is  not  a  correct  account  of  ita 
object  and  scope.  The  titlepage — 
High  Farming  under  Ltbtral  Cove'- 


Sir, — ^I  need  not  tell  yon  that  I 
have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
your  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  have 
watched  yonr  progress  onwards  to 
yonr  present  elevation.  Not  without 
trembling  anxiety  did  I  hear  of  the 
publication  of  your  first  pamphlet. 
Many  a  man  has  been  spoiled  by 
attempting  literature;  and  I  have 
known  one  or  two  whose  whole  future 
lives  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  having  indited  a 
pamphlet.  However,  the  perusal  of 
your  High  Farming  under  Litteral 
Covenants^  the  Beet  Substitute  for  Pro^ 
tectum^  somewhat  quieted  my  fears. 
The  thing  was  plausibly  done ;  and  I 
had  a  hope  that  nothing  very  calami- 
tous would  come  out  of  it.  I  supposed 
it  possible,  even,  that  the  pawky  com- 
pliment so  adroitly  ministered  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
yonr  essay,  and  repeated  yet  more 
adroitly  in  the  peroration,  might  not 
be  without  its  fruits.  If  the  doctor, 
in  this  age  of  political  quackery,  ever 
recovered  the  premienihip,  I  was  hope- 
fhl  that  he  would  remember  yon. 
This  was  no  doubt  what  yon  intended, 
and  it  was  praiseworthy.  But  oh, 
m^  dear  sir,  what  poignant  and  un- 
feigned pain  have  I  experienced  in 
pemsing  yonr  second  agricultural 
essay,  which  yon  entitle  High  Farm- 
ing  Vindicated^  and  further  illustrated  t 
The  tone  and  execution  of  this  per- 
formance is  all  bad.  It  is  written  in 
bad  temper.  It  is  brimful  of  an  over- 
weening vanity.  After  an  exordium 
sufficiently  egotistical,  it  affects  to  be 
a  reply  to  ''  the  Editor  of  Blackwood:' 
Yon  fly  at  high  game.  Yonr  vanity 
surely  cannot  go  the  length  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  veiled  Editor  of  Ebony 
will  step  oat  of  Bnchanan  Lodge  to 
answer  yonr  summons  in  person.  It 
is  possible,  bnt  not  probable,  that  he 
may  devote  a  little  bit  of  margin  to 

Jron,  and  enshrine  yon  in  a  foot-note, 
ike  a  fly  in  amber.    Such  immortality 
may  be  your  inheritance — I  hope  not. 
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*  nants^  the  best  Subfiiiute  far  Prateciion 
— is  a  troe  exponent  of  the  object  of 
the  author.  Hie  very  titlepage 
acted  like  magic.  For  mark  at  the 
moment  when  you  lannched  vonr 
bantling  into  the  world.  The  agiicnl- 
tnral  depression  was  grievous ;  prices 
were  sinking  daily ;  the  farmers  saw 
their  capital  disappearing,  and  min 
apparently  staring  them  in  the  face ; 
and,  in  the  emergency,  yon  step  for- 
ward, and  offer  them  an  infallible 
panacea  in  yonr  High  Farming  the 
best  Substitute  for  Protection.  There 
never  was  anything  so  opportune. 
The  suffering  farmers  flew  to  yon, 
read  yon  greedily,  and  arose  from  the 
perusal  angry  that  they  were  so 
trifled  with,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
your  High  Farming  as  a  substitute  for 
protection,  and  a  cure  for  their  suffer- 
ings, was  a  mere  qnackish  nostrum. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was 
another  numerous  class,  also  in 
extremist  for  whom  you  had  good 
news — I  mean  the  free-trade  press 
and  the  free  -  trade  proprietors. 
This  powerful  but  distressed  com- 
munity hailed  yonr  appearance, 
and  hugged  you  to  their  bosoms. 
They  were  beginning  to  see  that  all 
their  predictions  regarding  the  effects 
of  Free  Trade  on  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest were  to  be  falsifi^ ;  one  moiety 
of  them  feared  that  their  rents  would 
topple;  and  at  the  critical  moment 
you  advertise  High  Farming  a  Substi-^ 
tute  for  Protection,  You  were  a  per- 
fect godsend  to  the  Free-traders ;  and 
for  them  it  is  undeniable  yon  chiefly 
wrote,  and  not  for  the  behoof  of  your 
brother  farmers.  If  that  had  been 
your  object,  you  never  could  have 
commenced  with  comparing  theScotch 
fkrmer  to  a  melanchollous  cripple, 
nor  have  talked  of  the  *' prejudices" 
of  those  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
agricultural  profession.  Indeed,  an 
under- current  of  foolish  sneering 
at  your  brethren  pervaded  your 
first  pamphlet,  which,  in  your  High 
Farming  Vindicated^  has  come  to  the 
surface,  and  rushes  along  in  a  head- 
long and  angry  torrent.  The  result 
has  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  The  free-trade  press  are 
playing  you  off  against  your  fellow- 
farmers,  and  bespattering  you  with 
praise.  Sir  B.  Peel  has  patted  you 
on  the  back,  and  deluded  you  into  a 


roving   commission;    and  the  free- 
trade  proprietors,  catching  your  note, 
are  denouncing  the  farmers  for  want 
of  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital.     To 
you  your  brother  farmers  are  indebted 
for  these  free-trade  compliments.     I 
hope,  then,  that  you  will  hereafter 
understand  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed  the  publication 
of  your  first  lucubration.    The  tempt- 
ing title  you  gave  yonr  thesis,  and  the 
solace  you  offered  the  farmers,  and 
the  pleasant  prescription   you  pre- 
sented   to    panic-struck    free-trade 
lairds,  and  the  seasonable  moment 
you  selected  for    publication,  suffi- 
ciently explain  yonr  popularity.    The 
little   urchin   that   throws    a  spark 
amongst  gunpowder  causes  smoke  and 
an  explosion;  and  yet  there  may  have 
been  nothing  singularly  meritorious 
in  his  performance.      Yonr  lucifer- 
match  fell   among  combustible  ma- 
terisJs,  and  had  it  not  been  so,  it 
would  have  proved  noiseless  and  in- 
nocuous.   I  am  anxious  to  expound 
the  true   origin   of  the  noise   you 
have  made.    It  is  painful  to  me  to 
notice  the  extent  of  your  hallucination. 
You  are  quite  inflated  with  the  idea 
of  being  famous ;  and  it  will  be  real 
kindness  to  puncture   you,  were  it 
only   to   let   the   wind   out.      The 
*^  hocen^^  in  cattle,  when  at  its  height, 
can  only  be  cured  by  acupuncturation. 
You  say  that,  from  jB&icAic;oo<f« sta- 
tistics, ^'  it  appears  that  an  impres- 
sion has  been  created  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Border,  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  has  long  been  in  a 
decaying  condition ;  and  it  is  as  much 
to  vindicate  the  credit  of  his  country 
from  an  aspersion  on  its  agriculture, 
as  to  support  the  views  which  he  for- 
merly promulgated,  that  the  writer 
takes  this  mode  of  replying,"  (p.  5.) 
That  the  Southrons  should  infer  from 
Blackwood's  statistics  that  the  agri- 
culture of  Scotland  is  on  the  decline, 
seems  incredible.    Sir  B.  Peel  leads 
us  to  Infer  that  his  tenants  only  grow 
from  18  to  20  bushels  per  acre.     Mr 
Huxtable*s  hypothetical  mark,  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  no  one  knows  how 
much  ammonia,  is  82  bushels  per  acre. 
As  a  sample  of  BtackwootTs  statistics, 
take  Mr  Dudgeon's.     He  grows,  on 
an  anerage  ofyears^  88  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  40  bushels  barley,  48  bushels 
oats.    Could  the  Tamworth  baronet 
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take  this  as  a  proof  of  decaying  hns- 
battdiy?  As  an  average  prodaoe  for 
s  series  of  years,  on  a  farm  of  500 
4icre3  ^'of  nsefdl  land,"  would  Mr 
Hoxtable  himself  think  this  evidence 
of  an  agricaltaral  decline  ?  Bat  how 
are  the  Anchness  statistics  to  dispd 
the  gloomy  impression  regarding  the 
moribund  state  of  agricnltare  in  North 
Britain,  which,  yon  say,  has  been 
created  by  Blackwood  a  statistics? 
On  comparing  the  detailed  account 
of  annual  produce  of  Anchness,  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  your  first  pamphlet, 
with  the  number  of  acres  under  crop, 
«s  ^ven  in  p.  15,  we  find  that  Mr 
M^CnUoch  grows  36  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  and  45  bushels  oats :  that  is, 
the  Audiness  factor  grows  3  bushels 
wheat  more  per  acre  than  Mr  Dud- 
geon, and  Mr  Dudgeon  grows  S 
bushels  oats  more  per  acre  than  the 
fiictor.  This  is  the  mighty  difference. 
How  is  it  possible,  tiien,  that  the 
Auchness  statistics  can  counteract  tiie 
«Til  impression  made  on  John  Bull's 
mind  by  Bla/ckwood's  statistics?  At 
Auchuess,  indeed,  you  can  present 
John  with  a  watery  potato ;  but  to  a 
man  in  low  sinrits,  as  John  is  about 
^Scotland,  that  wodd  only  increase 
his  flatulence.  As  for  a  drop  of  malt, 
the  thing  is  unknown  at  Auchness, 
bariey  being  an  exthict  cereal  there ; 
and  if  a  horn  of  wholesome  home- 
tirewed  can  dear  off  from  John's 
mind  the  ugly  impression,  and  give 
ium  brighter  views  of  Scottish  agri- 
<3alturB,  he  must  go  to  Mr  Dudgeon 
for  that. 

And  fet  yon  are  tiie  man  whe 
are  to  ^*  vindicate  the  credit  of 
your  country !"  When  I  read  this,  I 
laughed  aloud.  Poor  old  Scotland  1 
I  saw  her  reviled  and  misrepresented 
by  Blackwood's  troop  of  statists, 
and  her  agriculture  exhibited  as  in 
a  «bpmm^  condition.  And  I  saw  you, 
fire  in  your  eye,  and  in  ^*  your  nostril 
l>eantifnl  disdain,"  sallying  forth, 
armed  oap-^-jne,  a  devoted  and  gal- 
lant chevalier,  to  do  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  your  native  land. 
And  methought  I  heard  you  exclaim 
in  a  heroical  ecstasy — ^^  I  will  vindi- 
cate the  credit  of  my  country  I*'  My 
dear  sir,  you  may  be  ambitious  to 
live  hi  Caledonian  story  as  the  diam- 
«^^on  of  Scotland ;  but  it  k  more  pro- 

^e  that  you  may  be  only  xecoUeded 


as^DonQuixotteofBaldoon.  Dr 
Johnson  tells  us  of  a  patriotic  batcher, 
who  was  haunted  with  the  Idea  that 
his  country  was  on  its  last  legs,  and 
whose  continual  exclamation  was — 
^'  My  heart  bleeds  for  my  comtiy !" 
'TLs  said  that  the  butcher  grew  fiat, 
and  the  country  yet  exists. 

Blaekwoods  statistics  were  expressly 
put  fcHTward  as  embodyiag  the  average 
produce  for  a  term  of  years  of  the 
average  soil  in  the  different  districts 
sdeeted  for  illustration,  and  farmed 
according  to  the  best  modes.  Extra- 
ordinary and  exceptional  produce  and 
profits  were  properly  avcnded,  as  weU 
as  extraordinary  (iailnres  w  losses  in 
crops;  and  surely  the  average  was 
high  enough,  if  we  may  iniiBr  any- 
thing from  the  reports  of  tiie  TImms* 
own  commissioner,  to  convince  our 
friends  on  the  south  nde  of  the  Bord^ 
that  our  agriculture  was  not  absolutely 
in  a  decaying  condition;  and  therefore 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  you 
are  misinformed  regvding  this  ^  im- 
pression." And  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, and  sapposmg  that  Blmekwood 
had  injured  your  country,  should  j^ou 
not  have  modestly  asked  whether  you 
were  the  man  fit  to  avenge  your 
country's  wnmn?  There  is  another 
DEiost  singular  ddnston  in  which  you 
seem  to  be  immersed.  Ton  fancy 
that  the  8urpassin|[^y  able  and  strik- 
ing article  in  Blackwood^  which  has 
excited  a  deeper  and  more  general 
eensationin  the  kingdom  than  per- 
liaps  any  article  that  ever  appealed  in 
aay  British  periodical,  has  been  got 
up  solely  and  exdosively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  and  overthrowing 
your  pamphlet!  ^^And  finaUy,  the 
Editor  of  Biaekwoods  Magatme^ 
backed  by  the  wh<rie  influence  of  the 
Protectionist  party  in  ScoUand,  has 
brought  up  a  heavy  troop  of  yeo- 
manry to  extingunh  the  opimons  I 
advanced,  by  an  overwhelming  exhi- 
bition of  authority.  AcknowledgiBg 
the  compliment  implied  in  the  neces- 
rity  for  this  array,  I  think  my  readeni 
will  now  feel  that  it  is  not  the  advo- 
cate, but  the  cause,  wiiich  is  inextin- 
guishable," (p.  80.)  The  whole  Pro- 
tectionist  party,  you  Cam^,  have  en- 
tered into  a  wicked  league  to  expose 
you!  Nor  is  tills  all.  Hainly,  your 
idea  is  l&at  the  Editor  of  Blackwood, 
and  his  leaned  ally,  the  author  of 
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The  Book  of  the  Farm^  were  afinyiL  to 
enootmter  jcm;  and,  conscioiis  of 
their  weakness,  that  they  sammoned 
to  their  asststanee  Messrs  Watson, 
Dudgeon,  Gibson,  and  die  thirty 
agriOTltonsts  who  certiorate  their 
atatements.  What  a  host ! — ffathered 
together  from  the  south  and  north, 
«i^  east  and  west,  all  marshalled  in 
wariike  array,  to  pat  down  Mr  James 
Cabrd,  fanner,  Baldoon  1  Was  there 
ever  snch  a  hallucination?  or  did 
human  raaity  ever  take  such  a  flight 
before  ?  You  tiiink  it  proved,  by  the 
mustered  tro(^  that  haye  beeQ 
brought  to  bear  upon  you,  that  it  is 
not  the  advocate  but  the  cause  which 
is  inextinffolshable.  The  caose, 
doubtless,  u  as  inextingnishaUe  as 
the  AnchnesB  potatoes.  But  who 
ever  dreamed  of  the  advocate  as  being 
indestructible  ?  I  never  heiurd  of  you 
«s  the  inextlngmshaUe  Mr  Oaird_ 
the  unconsnmable  Phoenix  of  the 
West.  You  are  very  distinguished, 
but  not  ineztiiiginshaUe.  Oh !  dis- 
miss the  Tain  fancy,  or  intolerable 
ndicnle  will  dog  yon  all  the  days  of 
your  life.  Can  a  man  not  write  on 
British  agricaltnre,  and  iUostrate  the 
•depression  of  agricultural  produce 
flowing  from  the  invasion  of  Free 
Trade,  without  having  Mr  Gaird  in 
his  eye  ?  Or  if  I  utter  the  words 
'*  high  farmmg,"  must  you  instantly 
prick  up  your  ears,  and  ask  me  snap- 
pishly, **  Do  you  bite  yov  thumb  at 
me?"  The  idea  of  high  teming 
being  the  substitute  for  {Mrotection  was 
your  own — ^but  you  neither  invented, 
nor  do  yon  practise,  the  Anehness 
modes  of  husbandry.  You  were  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  Anehness  won- 
ders; you  were  the  doerone,  the 
mere  narrator  of  them.  You  were 
not  the  man  that  caught  the  lion,  but 
the  gratleman  with  tbs  long  pole  who 
describes  to  the  gaping  fo^emoiicAef 
the  qualities  of  the  king  of  the  beasts. 
Johnson  had  ha  Boswdl,  Addison  his 
Tom  Ticfcell,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  his 
man  Friday ;  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son why  Mr  M'Cnlioch  should  not 
have  his  Caird.  But  you  quite  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  your  poai- 
tioo.  Blacktoood  spoke  of  yon  with 
a  studied  gentleness,  as  if  unwilling  to 
hurt  your  feelings ;  and  BiackwootTs 
fumers  make  not  the  remotest  refier- 
ence  to  yon,  mui  mewr  otux  nwniwn 
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yoKT  name.  And  yet,  in  yonr  High 
Farming  Vindicaied^  yon  pour  out  on 
these  gentlemen  an  inky  flood  of 
petulant  impertineBce.  You  speak 
of  then*  statistics  aa  "counter-state- 
ments" (p.  7)  to  yoniB.  Yonr  vanity 
makes  you  think  so.  They  never 
once  allude  to  you ;  and  if  the  article 
in  Bhckwood  brought  them  to  bear  on 
the  high  farming  theory,  it  might 
surely  be  the  high  fanning  of  Mechi 
or  Hnxtable,  as  well  as  of  Caird. 

There  is  yet  another  kindred  delu- 
sion to  the  preceding;  which  you  are 
fondly  cfaeridiing.  You  evidently 
fancy  yourself  a  martyr  1  "  I  have 
often,"  yon  say,  "  both  in  public  and 
private,  been  attacked  for  my  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  my  brother 
tenants.  I  have  been  upbraided,  and 
have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  men 
of  rank,  for  domg  so.  An  interested 
portiim  of  the  press  have  distorted  my 
arguments,  to  prove  to  their  readers 
that  I  am  an  enraiy  to  the  farmer," 
(p.  30.)  Oh,  unhappy  manl  Your 
immortal  labours  unappreciated — 
yonr  words  distorted — ^your  character 
attacked,  and,  to  consummate  your 
sufferings — yotur  reputation  injured  in 
the  estimation  of  men  of  rank!  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  pity  you. 
You  have  been  a  very  ill-used  man. 
But  let  us  be  calm,  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  your  persecution.  You 
see,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  opening  sea- 
tence  of  your  first  pamphlet,  you  per- 
sonified your  brother  farmers  under 
the  image  of  a  poor  hypochondriac 
cripple,  the  victim  of  imaginary  ail- 
ments ;  and  yon  afterwards  insinuated 
that  the  agricuHnrists  of  the  countiy, 
who  had  been  trained  and  bred  up  to 
their  profession,  were  cropfnl  of 
^^prcjudioes:"  that  the  gentleman 
who  so  wrote  might  bo  an  **  enemy  to 
the  iarmer,"  was  a  natural  enough 
mistake  for  people  to  fall  into. 
Moreover,  yonr  representation  of  high 
fuming  as  the  substitute  for  Protec- 
tion, and  as  snfiScient  to  uphold  the 
tottering  rent-rolls  under  the  regime 
of  Free  Trade,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered insidious  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine, in  the  estimation  of  ail  those  who 
looked  upon  the  Anehness  crutch  as 
rotttti  and  treacherous  timber,  and  as 
calculated  to  injure  tenants  by  minis- 
tering delusive  expectations  to  the 
landlords,    fiave  not  the  Free-trade 
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newspapers,  '*  the  interested  portion  of 
the  press/*  made  this  very  use  of  y oar 
argaments,  and  are  not  Free- trade 
proprietors  acting  upon  it?  On  this 
ground  have  jon  not  proved  an 
enemy  to  the  fanner,  and  are  those 
greatly  to  blame  who  think  so? 

Bat,  indeed,  althongh  it  be,  I  would 
not  have  you  too  deeply  to  distress 
yourself;  althongh  you  have  proved, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  an  enemy  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  not  certain  that  your 
brother  tenants  will   snflfer  irreme- 
diable ruin  from  the  productions  of 
your  pen.    Consider  that  the  assaults 
of  such  an  enemy  British  farmers  may 
possibly  withstand.  To  have  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  your   brother 
farmers  is  very  unfortunate,  but  to 
have  lost  the  approving  smiles  of  men 
of  rank  is  a  sorer  evil  still.    You 
seem  utterly  destitote  and  forsaken, 
and  my  S3rmpathetic  nature  prompts 
me,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  you  an- 
other source  of  comfort.    Remember 
that  all  i*eally  great  men  have  been 
persecuted.    Such  is  the  way  of  this 
wicked  world.    Milton  fell  *^on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,"  and  yet  his 
Tetrachordon    ^^  walked    the    town 
awhile  numbering  good  intellects;*' 
and  most  heartily  did  the  ^*  old  man 
eloquent "  denounce  **  the  asses,  apes, 
and  dogs,"  that  with  barbarous  noise 
environed  hlra.     This  is  year  very 
case.  The  parallel  is  complete.   Gali- 
leo, a  great  discoverer,  although  in  a 
different  department  from  yours,  had 
his  arguments  distorted  by  an  inte- 
rested priest,  and  twice  sutTered  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition.    You  may 
be  the  agricultural  Galilee  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    It  may  be  that,  like 
all  men  of  genius,  yon  are  only  before 
the  age.  In  your  present  persecutions 
you  may  be  only  paying  the  penalty 
of  your  genius,  and  what  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  have 
ever  had  to  endure.    Posterity  will 
be   more  just,  and    give  you  your 
award  when  the  ephemeral  Blackwood 
shall  have  perished  and  been  forgot- 
ten.   In  the  distant  futura  you  will 
be  famoos :  consider  this,  and  be  no 
longer  inconsolable. 

What  reasoh  have  you  for  saying, 
(p.  4,)  that  the  Protectionists  em- 
ployed the  leading  organ  of  their  party 
in  North  Britain  to  write  down  this 
system?     Docs  not  the  insinaation 


indicate  a  pitiful  misrepresentation  oa 
your  part,  or  an  extraordinary  igno- 
rance ?    Has  Blackwood  proved  him- 
self venal  ?  have  the  writers  of  that 
periodical  indicated  mercenary  ten- 
dencies?    At  the  era   of*  the  late 
memorable  tergiversation,  which  in- 
flicted such  a  disgraceful  wound  on 
the  political  morality  of  our  nation, 
did  Blackwood  trim  and  temporise? 
On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  maintain 
his  integrity,  and  nail  his  colours  to 
the  mast,  and  fight  the  battle  which 
he  had  always  fought  ?    Are  not  the 
.views  and  opinions  advocated  in  the 
article  to  which  you  refer,  the  very 
views  and  opinions  which  Blackwood^ 
with    unswerving    consistency,    has 
always  maintained?    All  the  world 
knew  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  what 
necessity  was  there  for  the  Protec- 
tionists ^^  employing  "  the  leading  or- 
gan to  do  what  it  had  always  done, 
and  would  infallibly  continue  to  do  ? 
Bat  worse,  and  more  nn  warrantable, 
if  possible,  are  your  reflections  on  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  furn- 
ished  Blackwood  with  his    agricul- 
tural statistics.     '^The    farmers   of 
Blackwood  are  content  to  be  held  up* 
for  a  political  purposOt  in  an  aspect 
discreditable  to  the  national  character 
as  Scottish  agriculturists,"  (p.  21.) 
Yon  describe  these  gentlemen  as  ve- 
nfll  subservient  tools,  ready  to  do  a 
discreditable  job  for  a  political  pur- 
pose.   I  must  be  permitted  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  false  and  childish 
calumny.    Many  of  these  parties  I 
know,  and  they  are  incapable  of  snch 
baseness.    More  honourable  or  inde- 
pendent men  are  not  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  they  should  sell  themselves 
to  serve  a  purpose  is  a  charge  suffi* 
dently  malignant,  but  too  absurd  to 
meet  with  credence.    What  nnprin* 
dpled  purpose  could  their  statistics 
serve?     Their  statistics  seemed  to 
class  them  with  the  political  minority 
in  Parliament  at  least.    This  did  not 
indicate   selfishness:    commissioner- 
ships  they  were  not  courting.    Some 
of  them  might  be  opposing  the  Free- 
trade  theories  of  thek  proprietors: 
this  does  not  look  like  servile  mean- 
ness.   Yon  must  have  known  that, 
on  the  question  of  politics  generally, 
these  farmers  did  not  all  agree  wit^ 
Blackwood;  that  on  many  points  they 
diifer  with  one  another,  and  that  yet 
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they  unite  in  testifying  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  free  Trade  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  nation.  The  evi- 
dence of  their  integrity  and  conscien- 
Uousn^s  is  Irresistible,  and  it  has  been 
felt  to  be  so.  And  yet  here  are  you, 
vfith  foolish  recklessness,  insinuating 
that  about  thirty  of  the  best  known, 
most  eminent,  and  best-informed  agri- 
culturists in  the  kingdom,  who  never 
ence  mentioned  your  name,  are  ca- 
pable of  condact  mean  and  dishonour- 
able, and  content  to  be  held  up  for  a 
political  purpose.  If  your  gratuitous 
and  unprovoked  accusation  should 
lower  you  henceforth  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  tenant-farmers  of  your 
native  land,  you  have  yourself  alone 
to  blame.  It  has  ever  been  reckoned 
the  proof  of  meanness,  and  the 
evidence  of  quackery,  in  any  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  to  revile  his 
brethren,  and  to  disparage  the  well- 
won  reputation  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members.  In  this  unenviable 
position  you  have  placed  yourself. 
The  native  insignificance  of  the  ac- 
cuser renders  his  accnsation  harmless, 
bnt  it  cannot  shield  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rash  and  presump- 
tuous folly. 

I  am  sorry  to  write  with  such  seve- 
rity— but,  indeed,  I  confess  that  I  have 
felt  deep  indignation  that  some  of  the 
most  respected  and  distinguished 
agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  should 
have  been  insulted  by  such  a  navus 
homo  as  you  are.  I  can  scarcely 
trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  manner 
In  which  you  have  written  of  Professor 
Low  and  Mr  Stephens.  There  are 
no  two  authors  in  the  kingdom  who 
have  contributed  more  largely  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  agriculture,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  than  these 
two  gentlemen  have  done  by  their 
writings.  They  are  universally  re- 
spected. And  yet  yon  write  of  them 
with  a  puerile  and  vulgar  rudeness, 
discreditable  at  once  to  your  feelings 
as  a  gentleman,  and  to  your  position 
as  a  farmer.  Your  plucking  out  soli- 
tary expressions  from  Professor  Low^s 
Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  the 
Country^  and  attaching  a  meaning  to 
them  which,  in  their  original  pontion, 
they  did  not  bear,  is  sufficiently  un- 
scrupulous, and  marks  your  candour 
as  a  controversialist,  l  believe  no- 
thing in  your  pamphlet  has  excited 


deeper  disapprobation  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  yon  have  presumed  to 
speak  of  Mr  Stephens. 

You  entitle  your  last  pamphlet 
High  Farming  Vindicated,  Uigh 
farming  vindicated  against  the  attacks 
of  whom?  A  vindication  presupposes 
an  assault,  and  injury  inflicted.  By 
your  titlepage,  you  affect  to  insinu- 
ate that  high  farming  has  been  depre- 
ciated. In  the  name  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland,  I  repel  the 
insinuation.  If  by  high  farming  yon 
mean  good  farming,  (that  is,  a  liberal 
treatment  of  the  soil  and  of  stock,  and 
an  earnest  application  of  the  disco- 
veries of  science  to  the  practice  of 
husbandry,)  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  time  when  agriculturists  were  more 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  high  farm- 
ing, or  more  desirous  of  adopting  it,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  allow. 
You  seem  foolishly  to  fancy  that 
there  is  no  high  farming,  saving  at 
Auchness;  and  because  the  system 
there,  as  exhibited  by  you,  has  been 
subjected  to  some  criticism,  you  rush 
to  its  defence,  as  if  high  farming  were 
in  the  abstract  attacked;  and  you 
indite  a  pamphlet,  presumptuously 
entitling  it  High  Farming  Vindicated! 

You  set  forth  the  Auchness  system 
as  the  substitute  for  Protection.  That 
crude  and  undigested  fiancy  yon  ap- 
pear to  have  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish. Bnt,  indeed,  there  are  special- 
ties at  Auchness  which  must  ever 
render  the  system  there  incapable  of 
being  generally  adopted,  i^ot  to 
speai  of  the  enormous  additional 
capital  required  by  landlords  and 
tenants—not  to  mention  the  liberal 
covenant  and  the  low  rent — there  are 
the  five  hundred  cartloads  of  sea- weed 
for  manure;  there  is  the  memorable 
moss,  not  only  fertile  itself,  bnt  the 
cause  of  fertility  to  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  beiuevolently  submitting  to  trans- 
portation for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  there  is  the  capricious  potato, 
exciting  suspicion  and  entailing  loss 
everywhere  else,  bnt  pouring  immense 
treasures  into  the  Auchness  coffers; 
there  is  the  proximity  (two  miles)  to 
a  seaport,  '^  where  produce  can  bo 
shipped  for  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
and  manure,  &c.,  imported,'*  (first 
pamphlet,  page  8 ;)  there  is  the  fine 
climate,  so  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  green  crops,  and  permittmg  wheat 
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to  be  sown  almost  it  any  tine  dnriiig 
the  winter  montfas:  these  adriDtagesy 
not  one  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  Mens 
Watson  and  Dndgeon,  and  which,  in 
oombination,  I  Tentnre  to  affirm,  do 
not  exist  on  any  other  farm  in  the 
kkigdom,  most  entirely  prevent  the 
general  adoption  of  the  AjBcfaaess 
model.  The  whole  of  yonr  specula- 
tion on  this  subject  is  yisiona^,  and 
the  slightest  reflection  shoild  hare 
convinoed  yon  of  this,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced every  one  else. 

Let  us,  however,  now  look  at  your 
vindication  of  High  Farming,  ^^  Any 
one,"  you  say,  ^^who  has  read  my 
pamphlet  without  prejudice  will  have 
seen  that  tmUual  co-apermtion  b^umen 
landlord  <md  tenant^  with  smfficieni 
ccqrital  and  akiti^  eneounged  in  tieir 
education  6y  moderaie  renis  and 
liberal  covenants^  are  the  points  urged 
by  me  as  indispensaUy  requisite  to  in- 
sure success  under  reduced  prices.  I 
illustrated  these  positions  by  the  admir- 
able practice  of  my  fnend  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch,"  (p.  6.)  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  in 
your  first  pamphlet,  you  said  very 
little  about  the  liberal  covenant.  The 
*^  liberal  covenant "  was  a  subsidiary 
part  of  yonr  titlepage ;  and  to  this 
branch  of  your  subject  you  only  de- 
voted a  very  few  unsatis&ctory  sen- 
tences in  your  pamphlet.  You  illus- 
trated the  successful  application  of 
sufficient  capital  and  skill  by  the 
practice  of  Mr  M'Culloch— but  not 
certainly  the  liberal  covenant  and  the 
moderate  rent,  which  were  the  boons 
of  the  proprietor.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  tenant-fiumers,  you  have  more 
fully  Illustrated  the  sntject  of  the 
liberal  covenant  in  yonr  High  Farm- 
ing Vindicated  On  this  subject  you 
now  deliver  yourself  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  following  ^^impediments" 
to  the  more  general  adoption  of  libe- 
ral covenants  you  require  to  be  re- 
moved,—(1)  The  law  of  entail  srast 
be  abrogsUed  or  altered.  (2)  The 
tenant  must  have  a  legal  right,  ait  the 
dose  of  his  lease,  to  repa3nneBt  for 
unexhausted  manures.  (S)  The 
tenant  must  be  released  from  paying 
a  fall  rent,  in  a  season  where  his 
potatoes  are  tainted,  or  his  stock 
decimated.  (4)  The  law  of  hypethee, 
which  promotes  a  fictitions  competi- 
tion for  land,  must  be  repealed,  (p.  22.) 
And  you  proceed  to  write  as  ISi^ows — 


^^  Sone  of  these  have  been  poiiriied  at 
by  a  body  of  intelligent  farmers  who 
met  sometioie  ago  at  Glasgow,  and 
who  further  snggest  that  eveiy  tenant 
should  be  entitled  to  have  his  rent 
commutedinto  grain,  (5)  at  the  murage 
price*  which  prevailed  when  he  enter- 
ed on  Ids  tern ;  giving  the  landlord  a 
right  (if  the  tenant  claims  commuta- 
tion) to  take  up  the  farm  if  he  pleases,, 
on  paying  the  tenant  for  his  actual 
improvenaents."  Here,  then,  kY^ 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  one  very  com- 
prehensive measure,  seems  indispen- 
sable to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
libenl  covenants,  and  to  render  jns- 
tiee  to  the  farmer  under  the  redaoad 
prkea.  A  oode  of  new  legislation  is 
called  for,  whereby  the  present  rights 
oi  landowners  are  to  be  subverted 
and  altered,  and  iriiereby  important 
advantages  are  to  be  communicated 
to  tenants — and  who,  besides,  mnst 
have  nnymked  powers  to  erop  or 
miserop  their  farms  as  tey  see  fit — 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
adoption  of  the  Auchness  liberal  cove- 
nant i  Of  course,  the  new  agricultu- 
ral code  iMiBt  have  a  retrMpective 
effiBCt,not  only  by  nnllifying  all  exist- 
ing leases,  bat  by  granting  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements — 
not  at  their  present  deteriorated  value, 
but  at  the  value  which  they  would 
have  been  worth  had  the  measures  of 
the  Legislature  not  diminifihed  the 
profits  of  agricultural  mvestiMnt.  A 
more  revolutionary  change,  a  more 
sweeping  reform  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  I  do  not  think  wa» 
ever  mooted. 

The  measures  proposed  I  do  not 
at  present  mean  to  consider ;  I  notice 
just  now  the  hnmensity  of  the 
cfaAnge — ^^  These,  I  would  say  te 
my  brother  farmers,  these  are  pnicti- 
cal  questions,  whidi  have  a  dimet 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  tenants^ 
and  are  worthy  of  our  attentive  oon- 
aideration.  Happily,  they  have  not 
yet  been  apiMopriated  by  any  political 
party."  These  qsestions  oortainly 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  eondition 
of  tenants;  but  it  humbly  appears  te 
me  that  they  have  a  mtrt  direct  bear- 
ing  am  landlords,  and  are  weU  worthy 
of  fftar  verp  attentive  conddBratiim. 
These  questions  have  not  been  q>pro- 
piiated  by  any  political  party,  and  I 
'"  not  sooB  be.    It  is  an  appro* 
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pmtioii  which  I  betieve  the  Free- 
Trade  legislators  of  Parlkniieiit,  who 
own  landed  property,  will  moat  reli- 
gioQfllj  shan.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  nothing  for  it,  but  that  yon 
ahoold  enter  PaiiiaineBt  yonxsel^  and 
plead  the  canse  of  the  liberal  cove- 
nant. Parliamentary  enactmenta, 
eren  to  the  extent  indicated,  will  not 
secnre  all  the  c<mditions  of  the  liberal 
eoveaant.  The  enlarged  and  improved 
fann-bnildittgs  are  not  ]Nrovided  for 
in  any  of  the  above  measnres,  and 
yet  without  these,  for  the  object  in 
view,  the  liberal  covenant  is  wholly 
abortive  and  incomplete.  Bat  yon 
tell  Messrs  Wateon  and  Dudgeon 
^^that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them,  witk  ike  amstance  ofthar  kmd' 
lords^  to  have  equal  accommodation 
for  their  stock  and  thdr  manure,^' 
(p.  13.)  Yon  make  no  doubt  of  the 
assistance  of  the  landlords.  On  this 
subject  yon  speak  with  a  prompt  and 
easy  assurance.  But  that  assistance 
may  not  be  given.  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  proprietor  tendering  the  Auch- 
ness  covMiant.  Not  without  reason, 
the  proprietor  may  refuse.  In  this 
case,  yon  will  allow  that  another  act 
of  Parliament  becomes  requisite,  to 
render  it  compnlsoory  upon  landlords 
to  rebuild  or  remodel  and  enlarge 
farm-buildings,  so  as  that  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  of  the  liberal 
covenant  may  be  secured.  We  be- 
gin now  to  see  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  liberal  covenant,  and  to  under- 
stand the  extent  of  legislation  requi- 
site to  pave  the  way  for  its  adoption. 
You  tdl  us,  in  large  tettere,  that  the 
liberal  covenant  is  to  the  farmer  an 
element  ^'  indispensably  requisite,  to 
insure  success  under  reduced  prices.*' 
High  fanmng  by  itself  won't  do ;  and 
you  justly  contend  that  the  several 
conditions  prescribed  by  you  must  be 
fulfilled,  before  it  can  be  proved  that 
your  remedy  has  failed,  (p.  7.)  Be 
it  so.  But  you  know  that  your  libe- 
ral covraant  at  present  is  a  nonentity 
— that  it  exists  nowhere  but  at 
Auchness,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  favoured  localitiea.  Kay,  you 
seem  to  allow  that  absolntely  it  can- 
not, and  will  not,  be  got  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  In  that 
I  believe  yon  to  be  ri^t.  And,  of 
course,  until  it  is  got,  upon  your  own 
principles  the  fiumers  of  the  kingdom 


are  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  practis- 
ing the  high  farming  of  Auchness.  In 
their  present  position,  yon  due  not 
even  recommend  that  to  them,  your 
several  c<Hiditions  not  beinggranted — 
a  circumstance  which  would  prove 
utterly  destructive  to  the  profits  of 
the  Auchness  mode. 

But  will  Parliament  legislate  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  way  neces- 
sary? Some  half-doaen  of  statutes 
would  be  required ;  a  mass  of  tegis- 
latiMi  on  interests  supremely  deli- 
cate, vastly  momentous,  and  infi- 
nitely extensive  in  their  bearings  od 
the  structure  and  welfare  of  society. 
The  boldest  legislator  might  well 
boggle  at  the  extent  of  your  demand 
lor  Parliamentary  interfi»rence.  Pro- 
tection may  be  an  igmafnUmus^  but 
your  demands  on  Parliament  are  in- 
conceivably more  fantastic,  visionary, 
and  chimerical.  You  do  not  seem  ta 
be  aware  that  your  copious  exposition 
of  the  liberal  covenant,  as  now  given, 
nullifies  any  useful  or  practical  lesson 
that  conld  have  been  drawn  from  your 
first  pamphlet  on  high  fanning  as  the 
subsiiiuU  for  protectiim.  Your  two 
essays  are  antagonistic,  and  destruc- 
tive of  each  othar.  You  have  chalked 
out  as  much  work  for  Parliament  as 
would  fully  occupy  the  House  of 
Commons  for  three  or  four  years,  at 
the  rate  at  which  business  is  now 
carried  on  in  our  national  assemUy. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the 
liberal  covenant  is  got,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  With  admirable  coolness, 
you  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
^^  some  legislation  or  conventional 
provision"  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments will  come  to  the  farmer's  relief. 
The  farmers  of  the  nation  are  suffering 
deeply ;  their  capital  is  rapidly  van- 
ishing :  with  thiee  years  of  the  pre- 
sent prices,  rents,  and  leases,  the 
minority  of  them  will  be  ruined. 
And  you  look  forward  to  the  remote 
future,  when  the  possible  legislation 
of  Parliament,  or  some  conventional 
arrangements  enacted  by  some  little 
college  of  agriculturists  that  may 
meet  at  Glasgow,  will  cure  the  evil. 
Was  there  ever  such  trifling  with  one 
of  the  gravest  questions  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  men?  and 
was  there  ever  such  mockery  of 
your  brother  farmers,  in  the  suffering 
and    perilous    position    in    which 
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Parliamentarj  treacbeiy  has  placed 
them? 

Admitting  tor  its  fullest  extent  the 
efficacy  of  high  farming,  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  your  first  pamphlet,  that 
the  Anchness  husbandry  could  not  be 
reduced  to  practice,  from,  amongst 
other  causes,  the  lack  of  the  immense 
additional  capital  required  both  by 
landlords  and  tenants;  and  it  only 
remained  for  you  to  gi?e  some  clear 
notions  of  the  liberal  covenant,  and 
to  show  how  unobtainable  it  was, 
which  yon  have  now  done  in  your 
second  pamphlet,  to  consummate  the 
impracticable,  visionaiy,  and  Utopian 
character  of  your  whole  theory.  The 
Free-trade  proprietor  was  delighted 
with  your  firat  pamphlet,  and  hawked 
it  about  amongst  his  tenants.  He 
hung  with  rapture  over  its  high  farm- 
ing. It  was  acceptable  to  him  as 
provision  to  a  besieged  and  starving 
city.  But  he  has  been  rudely  shocked 
by  your  late  lecture  on  the  libend 
covenant.  He  is  appalled  at  the 
extent  and  multiplicity  of  your  de- 
mands, and  he  has  dismissed  you 
from  bis  counsels  as  a  most  dangerous 
and  revolutionary  practitioner.  The 
farmer  approves  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  your  liberal  covenant,  as 
fair  and  equitable  ;  but  he  sees 
very  well  that,  before  your  prescrip- 
tions can  be  compounded,  and  pro- 
cured, and  administered,  the  poor 
patient  will  expire. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  liberal 
covenant,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Anchness  husbandry,  will  meet  the 
emergency,  we  must  look  a  little 
at  your  further  illustrations  of  high 
fanning.  You  seem,  now,  not  so 
very  confident  of  the  propriety  and 
prudence  of  devoting  snch  a  dis- 
proportionate extent  to  the  culture 
of  potatoes.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  potato  has  been  for  many  years 
the  most  uncertain  and  precarious 
of  all  crops ;  that  again  and  again, 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  it  has  utterly 
perished  in  the  earth,  and  entailed  a 
grievous  loss  upon  the  farmer.-  Ac- 
cordingly, the  cultivation  of  it  was 
very  properly  all  but  abandoned ;  and 
it  only  now  is  being  resumed  upon  a 
limited  scale,  and  with  the  caution 
that  reiterated  and  dear-bought  expe- 
rience inculcates  upon  all  but  invete- 


rate and  incurable  speculators.  While, 
then,  in  reference  to  the  potato,  such 
was  the  feeling  and  practice  of  the 
whole  body  of  British  agriculturists, 
flowing  from  an  experience  irresistibly 
cogent,  and  founded  on  the  dictates 
of  the  commonest  prudence,  we  find 
Mr  M^Culloch,  on  a  farm  of  260  acres, 
devoting  60  acres  in  1848,  and  92 
acres  in  1849,  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  There  never  was  such  a 
purely  gambling  speculation  in  agri- 
culture! The  experiment  was  con- 
demned by  all  but  universal  experi- 
ence. No  calculation  of  probabilities 
warranted  the  trial-;  and  prudence 
repudiated  the  attempt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  factor  at  Anchness  bravely 
runs  the  risk,  and  stakes  his  £1200 
upon  the  throw.  The  capricious  root 
finds  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  anti- 
septic moss  of  Anchness,  to  be  found 
in  no  other  soil,  and  flourishes  in  all 
its  pristine  vigour.  The  factor  adven- 
tures again  and  again,  and  fortune 
smiles  upon  him.  Well,  then,  what 
IS  to  be  said?  Why,  merely  that 
Mr  M^Cnlloch  is  a  lucky  fellow. 
That  is  all.  He  had  potatoes  un- 
tainted when  there  were  few  in  the 
land,  and  he  got  the  high  price  for 
them  which  scarcity  caused.  Here  is 
the  source  of  his  profits.  Had  he 
lost  his  potato  crop  this  season,  as  in 
past  seasons  thousands  have  done, 
instead  of  being  a  theoretical  gainer 
by  the  farm  of  Atichness  to  the 
ei;tent  of  £718,  6s.,  he  would  have 
been  a  practical  loser  to  the  extent 
of  £481,  14s.  In  1848,  had  the 
potatoes  failed,  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  £419.  What  then,  in 
this  department,  are  the  merits  of  the 
Anchness  system  ?  Did  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch  grow  more  potatoes  per  acre  than 
Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon  did, 
when  nature  prmitted  them  to  grow 
them  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Mr 
M^Cnlloch  had  no  merit,  unless  a 
perilous  love  of  speculation  be  meri- 
torious, or  the  fortunate  accident  of 
holding  a  large  extent  of  moss,  of 
unparalleled  potato-growing  virtue. 
Is  it  a  proof  of  want  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise in  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon, 
and  Scottish  farmers,  that  they  do 
not  happen  to  possess  such  precious 
moss?  or  is  Scottish  agriculture  to 
assume  generally  the  character  of  an 
immense  gambling  speculation  ?  Un- 
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less  this  doctrine  is  meant  to  be  incul- 
cated, it  is  worse  than  idle  to  hold  up 
the  high  farming  of  Anchness  as  a 
model,  and  it  is  ridicolons  in  the  last 
degree  to  speak  of  it  as  a  substitate 
for  Protection.  Relinquish  the  pota- 
toes, as  other  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  and  the  Anchness 
profits  are  obliterated. 

Blackwood^  in  his  January  number, 
p.  106,)  says  that  he  had  '^been  in- 
brmed,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
disease  has  attacked  the  potatoes  at 
Anchness  this  very  year."  x  on  stout- 
ly deny  the  statement,  and  reply, 
Sou  have  been  imposed  upon.  Mr 
I^Cnlloch  has  at  this  moment  400 
tons  of  perfectly  sound  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  his  own  farm,  for  whidi  he 
would  not  accept  £1200;  and  seed 
besides,  to  plant  his  next  year's  crop. 
Well,  he  has  on  92  acres  400  tons, 
and  enough  for  seed  according  to  your 
own  allowance.  He  ought,  with  an 
average  good  crop,  to  haye  had  800 
tons.  Competent  judges,  who  saw 
these  potatoes  when  growing,  esti- 
mated them  at  12  tons  per  acre ;  and, 
in  this  view,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  haye  disap- 
peared. As  far,  then,  as  the  potato 
crop  at  Auchness  is  concerned,  there 
has,  in  1849,  been  either  miserable 
farming,  or  there  has  been  something 
else.  Your  own  figures  prove  this. 
You  speak  of  400  tons  sound potatoee. 
Were  there  any  unsound  ?  Why  not 
have  stated  that  Mr  M^Cnlloch  had 
lost  about  half  of  his  potatoes  this 
season,  by  the  taint  ?  This  would  have 
homologated  BlackwoocTs  statement 
that  disease  had  attacked  the  Anch- 
ness potatoes.     But  surely  the  cause 
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to  the  purchaser's  estimate,  but  to  the 
seller's,  they  stand  for  £1200  on  the  re- 
ceipt side  of  th^  Balance-sheet.  This 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  simplest,  most 
convenient,  and  felicitous  mode  of 
keeping  up  the  profits  that  we  remem- 
ber of;  and  proves,  incontestibly,how 
sensible  Mr  M'Culloch  is  that  every- 
thing at  Anchness  turns  upon  the  po- 
tato speculation.  And  yet,  with  400 
tons  only  on  92  acres,  let  us  inquire  if 
this  was  really  a  profitable  crop.  Let 
us  see  what  was  the  expense  of  grow- 
ing them.  In  your  first  pamphlet  yon 
state  that  50  carts  of  dung  and  4  cwt. 

Cuio  are  allowed  per  acre,  (p.  18.) 
t  us  say  that  the  dung  is  worth  58. 
per  load,  and  the  guano  98.  6d.  per 
cwt ;  there  will  then  be — 


For  dnng  to  the  92  acres,  jgllSO  0 
For  guano,  to  the  92  acres,  174  16 
For  seed  at  7  cwt.,  (p.  33,) 

at  £2  per  t0D| 
Rent, 


Cost  of  prodoetioD, 
Prodoce  raised, 

Loss, 


0 
0 


64 
92 

8^ 
0 

0 
0 

£1481 
1200 

4 

0 

0 
0 

£281     4     0 


I  do  not  calculate  the  value  of  the 
horse  and  manual  labour,  which  Id 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  by  no 
means  trifling.  Let  that  go  to  meet 
the  seed  potatoes  reserved,  and  the 
unexhausted  manure  in  the  soil :  and 
vet  the  factor  at  Anchness  seems  a 
loser  in  1849,  by  his  potato  crop. 
And  yet  it  is  undeniable,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  extremely 


depredated  price  of  grain,  that  the 

sale  even  of  this  potato  crop  does  add 

a  larger  present  return  in  money  to* 

of  high  farming,  and  the  interests  of    the  profit  side  of  the  Balance-sheet 

agriculture,  cannot  be  promoted  by  a    than  a  crop  of  wheat  would  have 


suppression  of  the  truth,  and  by  such 
a  lack  of  controversial  candour.  How- 
ever, the  scanty  crop  of  potatoes,  or 
the  loss  by  disease,  curtails  mate- 
rially the  huge  profits  at  Auchness. 
In  1848,  when  potatoes  were  much 
higher  priced  than  now,  Mr  M^Culloch 
was  content  to  take  £2  per  ton ;  and 
although  he  marks  them  down  in  his 
Balance-sheet  for  1849  at  £3  per  ton, 
you  tell  us  that  he  would  not  accept 
that  for  them.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
has  got  the  £3  per  ton,  or  been  offered 
it.  But  he  thinks  that  they  are 
worth  that  money ;  and  according,  not 
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done.  But  as  the  potato,  when  sold 
off  the  farm,  leaves  no  pabuium  for 
future  manure,  the  prosperity  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Unless  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  400  tods,  even  at 
£3  per  ton,  can  be  raised  on  92  acres, 
the  crop  must  ultimately  entail  loss, 
which  the  Balance-sheet  will  not  be 
able  to  conceal. 

You  sneer  at  Mr  Gibson  of  Wool- 
met^s  potato  cultivation.  Why  he,  as 
you  yourself  stated  the  case,  after 
allowing  for  manures,  seed,  and  rent, 
left  himself  a  profit  of  £15  on  50  acre? 
of  potatoes ;  while  at  Auchness,  on  92 
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acres,  As  above  lE^own,  the  profit,  after 
allowing  for  mumreB,  seed,  and  rest, 
18  £281,  4g.  faM  than  nafftingf  More^ 
over,  yoa  keep  oat  of  siglit  that,  on  the 
fonr-eonrse  rotation  of  famdng,  irhieh 
Mr  GtibBOB  iBttit  follow  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  a  large  town,  it  is  not 
akyne  to  the  profit  ttom  the  vei7  ex- 
pensively manured  green  crop  of  the 
hrat  year  that  the  farmer  looks  alone 
for  a  retnm  of  his  ontlaj,  bnt  chiefly 
10  that  fifom  the  prodnce  of  the  three 
snceeeding  years,  whieh  can  be  raised 
after  the  preparation  the  land  has  nn- 
dergone  for  the  green  crop,  withont 
farther  mannring.  Yon  are  very  viO' 
lent  abont  Mr  Gioson*s  growing  bems. 
Had  yon  examined  Mr  Gibeon's 
statements  carefiilly,  yon  would  have 
perceived  that  the  difference  in  the  re- 
shU,  coBSeqnent  on  his  snbetitnting 
25  acres  of  beans  and  tnmips  for  the 
same  quantity  of  hind  in  potatoes.  Is 
only  £81,  17s.  6d.,  instead  of  the 
mnch  larger  snm  which  yon  mention. 
Did  you  ever  see  Mr  Gibson*s  farm  of 
Woohnet  ?  I  have,  and  beg  to  inform 
yon  that  I  know  no  better  specimen 
of  well  manured  and  highly  cidtivated 
land  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
There  is  no  farmer  in  Scotland  who 
has  received  so  many  prizes  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  seed-com  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  Highland  and  other 
agricttltnral  societies,  as  Mr  Gibson. 
This  is  the  gentleman  whose  farming 
yon  ignorantly  sneer  at. 

Bnt  yon  are  ready  to  abandon  the 
peculiar  position  tlutt  yon  had  taken 
uT)  in  reference  to  the  exorbitant  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  and  to  meet 
your  oppon^tsnpon  their  own  ground, 
as  yon  believe.  J' Suppose,  however," 
you  say,  *Uhat  nature  had,  (as  yon 
asserted,)  annihilated  the  potato, 
would  Mr  M^Colloch  not  be  able  to 
draw  any  other  kind  of  prodnce  ftook 
his  90  acres  of  highly  manured  land?" 
(p.  7.)  Why,  certainly  not,  in  the 
same  year.  Had  nature  annihilated 
the  potato  at  Anchness  in  1849,  Mr 
M^CuUoeh  would  have  lost,  by  his  own 
^culation,  £1200,  and  eonld  have  had 
no  other  crop — ^unless,  indeed,  there  be 
two  summers  at  Anchness  within  the 
year.  **  Had  tiiese  90  acres  been 
sown  with  wheat,  they  wovld,  at  Mr 
Stephens'  own  estimate,  have  prO" 
duoed  no  less  tiian  £810."  Mr  Ste- 
phens did  not  meditate  growing  wteat 


o«  the  moss.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
yon  can  grow  wheat  on  the  moss,  and 
profitably,  year  afteryear  in  sneoession, 
as  was  done  wHh  the  potatoes?  Bnt 
suppose  the  90  acres  m  whest---that, 
added  to  the  56  acres  already  in  wheat, 
would  make  145  aeres  in  wheat  on  a 
farm  of  260  acres;  and  this  must  con* 
tinne,  if  there  Is  anything  in  yonr 
theory,  and  if  your  annual  profits  are 
to  be  maintained.  It  these  positions 
yon  do  not  mean  to  maintain,  yonr 
case  fafls  to  pieces.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  nntried 
and  unproved ;  and  all  agricultural 
experience  and  sdenee,  as  far  as 
known,  eompels  us  to  believe  that  it 
would  turn  out  a  total  fidlnre.  Bnt, 
admitting  the  hypothesis,  stiQ  the 
tenant's  profits  (seed  deducted)  would 
be  rednced  firom  £718,  6s.,  to  £328, 
6s.  Ton  propose  another  sugges- 
tion, however-^io  allocate  the  90 
aeres  partly  to  an  extension  of  green 
crop,  and  partly  to  an  inetMsed 
breadth  of  wheat.  WHl  turnips  and 
clover  grow,  yeaf  after  year  sneoea* 
sively,  on  the  moss  ?  This  is  another 
bypotiiesis  about  as  visionary  aa  the 
preceding.  Bnt  allow  45  acres  of  the 
90  on  turnips  and  grass  for  house'- 
foe^g^  at  yonr  nett  profit  of  £6,  lis. 
6d.  per  acre,  (p.  12,}  this  will  give 
£295,  17s.  6d.;  and  the  other  45 
acres  in  wheat,  at  88  bushels  per  acre, 
and  at  5s.  per  bnshel,'($foiir  own  guan- 
tUy  and  price,)  and,  seed  deducted, 
they  give  £898, 158.,  behig,  in  tsumnhy 
£689,  13s.  6d.^i.e.  less  than  the 
profit  Of  the  potatoes  by  £510, 7s.  fid.^ 
and  brining  down  the  tenants  remn* 
nftration  from  £718,  6s.  to  £207, 18s. 
fid.  Bnt  this  is  very  far  firom  Exhi- 
biting the  realities  of  the  position 
which  yon  have  ventnred  to  take  m». 
You  assttme  5s.  per  bushel  as  the 
price  of  the  wheat.  The  Wigtonshlrs 
fiars,  as  lately  struck,  make  wheat 
only  4s.  4d.  per  bushel.  To  that  prioe 
yon  cannot  object.  Ton  court  a  com- 
parison with  Messrs  Watson  and 
bndgeon,  and  in  that  case  yon  will 
allow  US  to  raise  the  rent  of  Anchness 
to  a2s.  per  acre,  (tiie  rent  given  in 
their  statistics,)  more  especially  as 
yon  contend  that  it  is  now  wortii  £2 
per  acre,  (p.  4  V4th  edit)  Upon  these 
equitable  premises,  let  ns  see  how  the 
Anchness  balance«sheet  (or  crop  1849 
wfli  stand* 


iB6ai 


GBttcPs 


iSd 


65  aeres  wheat,  38  bnahels  per  acre, 

Offaeed, 


45  acres  wheat,  additionali 

Offseedi 


BnalMtai 
2090 
168 

1922  at  4a.  id.  £i\6    8 
1710 
135 


1575  at  U.  4d. 
45  acme  additional  green  erop»  at  £$,  lie.  6d.  aeift  freAt, 
1  aere  Italiaa  ryegiaflSy  per  balanee-eheety  . 
90  aeiee  green  crop^  per  batanee-ebeet,        • 


laeomey 
£zpeiiditare«  ai  per  balance*aheet| 


Ineome  at  present  rent, 

Bat  a  rent  ef  328.  per  acre  adds  to  the  expenditure, 


S41    5  0 

995  17  6 

5    0  0 

884    0  0 


^1942  17 
1851  10 

2 
0 

91  7 
150-  0 

2 
0 

Tenant's  loss, 


£04  12  10 


But  oven  yet  we  are  aUowiiiig  y<Hi 
sdvaat^pw  which  are  inadmiBBibla, 
The  snpposititioiia  price  put  upon  the 
cattle,  so  far  beyond  the  current  pro- 
fit,  oof^t  to  be  largely  redaeed,  and 
an  average  of  38  bushels  wheat  over 
100  acreSy  a  portion  oC  these  being 
moss,  IS  certainly;  much  too  hi|^« 
Nevertheless,  giving  yon  the  benefit 
^f  these  nnnsntl  &mands,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  superior  climate,  ad- 
mirable accommodation,  and  an  an- 
nual bonus  of  500  loads  of  sea-weed,  it 
araeais,  that  when  your  new  mode 
of  firming  Anchness  (the  potato 
being  abandoned)  Is  pnt  to  the  test, 
fjiat  instead  of  havmg  a  remune- 
ration of  £718,  6s.,  Mr  M'CnUoch 
loses  £64,  12s.  lOd.  Shuffle  the 
land  as  yon  please— crop  it  as  yon 
l^ease— -fiqpecnlate  aa  wildly  as  yon 
please  on  the  patience  and  powers  of 
the  soil,  and  grant  tiiie  most  perfect 
flnccess  to  attend  yoor  specolations, 
yet  it  is  as  certain  as  arithmetic  can 
make  it,  that,  the  moment  yon  depart 
from  the  potato  culture,  the  peeonlary 
marvels  at  Audmess  wholly  vanish. 
It  was  rash  to  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let as  you  have  done.  You  ought  to 
have  ^^  stuck  to  your  text,"  (the 
potato,) — ^as  long  aa  the  text  wHl 
atiek  to  yon.  According  to  your  new 
mode  of  arrangmg  the  culture  at 
Audmess,  there  must  annually,  on  a 
ftrm  of  260  acres,  be  100  acres  wheat, 
and  110  acres  green  crop.  How  long 
the  land  will  endure  this  remains  to 
be  proved.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  not  very  many  yean 
would    elapee  befcm    the  seduced 


quantity  of  wheat  per  aere,  and  the 
reduced  value  of  tilie  turnip  crop, 
would  place  the  factor  at  Anchness  m 
a  worse  category  than  Messrs  Wat- 
son and  Dudgeon ;  and  that  he  would 
awake  to  the  conviction  that,  as  he 
has  found  there  is  something  in  the 
potato  rot,  BO  there  may  be  soma- 
thing,  too,  In  a  rotation  of  crops. 

Still,  upon  your  new  hypothesis,  at 
the  present  rent,  there  would  be  a 
maigin  of  profit.  Let  ua  examine 
into  this  matter  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly. "  Deducting  Mr  M'CuUoch's 
92  aeres  oi  potatoes,  55  acres  of 
wheat,  and  22  acres  of  oats,  we  have 
91  ftcies  left;  50  of  whkh  are  in 
turnips,  and  41  in  clover  and  grsss. 
The  nett  produce  yielded  by  the 
stock  fed  on  these  91  acres,  (besides 
the  keep  of  the  farm-horses,)  this 
very  year,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
depression,  will  not  be  less  (after 
deducting  purchased  Ibod)  than  £600, 
which  is  equal  to  £6,  lis,  6d.  an 
acre,  besides  the  valoable  stock  <^ 
manure  which  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  accumulated,"  (p«  12.)  In  this 
statement  there  are  sundry  slips  ai 
the  memory.  If  the  keep  of  the 
hmses  at  Anchness  consisted  solely 
of  turnips  and  the  succulent  dover,  as 
yon  seem  to^say,  they  must  be  pecu« 
liariy  constituted  animals,  and  en- 
dowed vfith  most  singular  perirtaltlc 
powers.  On  such  liquescent  diet 
they  might,  perhaps,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  work  their  work,  and 
thoroughly  manure  the  fidds.  There 
would  be  scmie  difficulty  in  so  timing 
the  coiOoioed  operalAons,  one  would 
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think,  as  to  avoid  waste  as  well  as 
diuiger.  Mr  Hoxtable's  piss,  I 
fancy,  wonld  be  pleasant  and  sa- 
Yonry  company  compared  to  the 
Anchness  horses.  Howeyer,  yon  for- 
get that,  by  the  17th  January  last, 
these  horses  had  consumed  1100 
bushels  of  oats,  and  that  £105  worth 
more  of  oats  had  been  bought  to  sup- 
ply thefar  wants,  ■  and  those  of  the 
senrants.  (See  Anchness  Balance- 
sheet,  pp.  46,  47.^  Moreover,  the 
horses  must  surely  have  been  allowed 
the  lar^r  proportion  of  the  oat-straw, 
(there  is  no  hay,)  if  not  the  whole  of 
It.  The  feeding-stock  had  the  whole 
straw  and  chaff  grown  upon  the  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  what  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  horses :  and  thus  £600  was 
not  the  nett  produce  of  these  91  acres  of 
green  crop,  but  along  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  f<klder  grown  upon 
the  farm.  Again,  you  deduct  ^^the 
purchased  food  ;"  but  why  not  deduct 
the  purchased  manures,  before  you 
speak  of  ^*the  nett  produce  yielded 
by  the  stock?"  Still,  with  these 
qualifications,  £6,  lis.  6d.  per  acre, 
for  the  green  crop  and  fodder,  is  a 
remarkable  profit ;  so  remarkable  for 
1849-60,  in  my  estimation,  as  to  be 
unparalleled.  Let  us  look  at  the 
memorable  Balance-sheet  for  a  littie : 
44  cattle  bought  in  June  are  sold  out 
at  £5,  6s.  of  an  advance  per  head; 
208  wethers  are  sold  at  9s.  per  head 
advance ; — all  this  before  17th  Janu- 
ary last.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
animals  were  bought  in  at.  We  are 
not  told  what  they  brought  per  stone. 
Mysteiy  envelops  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  we  are  left  to  grope  and 
guess  at  the  mode  in  which  this  re- 
markable result  was  arrived  at.  An 
average  of  £5,  5s.  per  head  upon  44 
cattle,  and  of  98.  per  head  upon  208 
wethers,  is  so  extraordinary  a  profit 
in  these  times,  that  I  doubt  if  two 
other  agriculturists  in  the  island  could 
record  a  similar  experience.  The 
fact  is,  that  everywhere  the  elements 
of  incredibility  are  apparent  on  this 
part  of  the  Anchness  Balance-sheet. 
None  would  question  it  more  lustily 
than  Mr  Mechi.  Bullocks  which  cost 
him  £249  gave  him  a  profit  of  £37, 
and  sheep  which  cost  him  £332  a 

?rofit  of  £95,  during  the  past  season ! 
^o  wonder  that  he  describes  bullocks 
as  '^  ungrateful  fellows  f  and  that  in 


spite  of  Pordns  and  his  Attic  salt  he 
is  in  love  with  the  Rector's  pigs.  But 
indeed  Mechi  seems  to  differ  with 
^ou  toto  cceh.  So  far  from  advocat* 
ing,  along  with  you,  a  more  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  green  crops,  he  is 
"quite  satisfied  that  they  must  be 
made  secondary  and  subservient  to 
the  larger  consumption  of  com  or 
cake.'' — (See  his  live-stock  account 
for  1849,  of  2d  Feb.  in  Qwrdmen^ 
Chronicle,)  How  are  such  "  discor- 
dant utterances"  to  be  reconciled? 
Methinks  you  high-toning  gentle- 
men should  agree  more  nearly  with 
one  another,  before  yon  dictate  so 
dogmatically  to  othera.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  result  at  Anchness  could  not 
arise  from  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
animals;  for  it  is  demonstrable  that 
oxen  and  wethers,  as  fine  and  fat  as 
any  ever  fed  there,  or  as  ever  were 
led  to  the  shambles,  have  this  season 
produced  to  their  owners  no  such  pro- 
fit. Had  8  or  10  of  the  44  cattie 
brought  sudi  a  profit,  the  thing  would 
have  been  intelligible.  It  is  the  im- 
mense profit  per  head,  over  such  a  lot 
of  cattie  and  sheep,  that  has  excited 
the  universal  scepticism.  But  if  we 
remember  that  these  44  cattie  may 
have  been  fed  during  a  period  of 
seven  months,  then  the  profit  per 
head  is  more  intelligible.  But  if  so, 
of  how  many  months  does  the  agricul- 
tural year  at  Anchness  consist? 
Looking  at  the  two  Balance-sheets 
renderMl,  they  seem  to  run  into  one 
another  in  an  inextricable  fashion; 
and  I  suspect  that,  in  a  cycle  of  three 
or  four  years,  one  year  with  its  pro- 
fits will  have  disappeared  and  been 
absorbed.  If  this  does  not  explain 
the  mystery,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  stock  was  bought  in  at  an  unusual- 
ly favourable  rate,  and  that  they  were 
sold  out  fat,  at  a  lai^ger  sum  per  stone 
than  anv  other  feeder  has  got.  This 
would  mdicate  that  the  factor  at 
Anchness  is  a  market-man  of  unrival- 
led dexterity — the  luckiest  wight  in 
driving  a  bargain  that  ever  handled 
nowt.  In  fact,  his  good  luck  here  seems 
as  singular  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  moss  and  its  potatoes.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  high  farming  ?  Is 
the  success  of  agricidture  to  depend 
upon  happy  accidents,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  genius  for  marketiqg  opera- 
tions unrivalled  and  unapproachable? 
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But  Bomekhing  more  astonishing 
remains.  Look  at  this  item  of  in- 
eome, — ^^S6  cattle  tVt  course  of  feed- 
ing, at  £5,  5s.  per  head  advance." 
The  cattle  are  not  fed — they  are 
in  oonrse  of  feeding.  They  are  not 
sold — no  price  has  been  offered 
for  them.  They  may  be  ^*ded< 
mated'^  by  the  murrain;  prices  may 
fall — ^they  haye  fallen;  the  factor*s 
good  luck  as  a  seller  may  leave  him ; 
bat  the  sanguine  Mr  M^Culloch  has 
resolved  that  the  profit  per  head  shall 
be  £5,  58.,  and  down  he  puts  to  the 
income  side  of  the  balance-sheet  the 
neat  aditament  of  £451,  lOs.  He  has 
400  tons  of  potatoes;  they  may  perish 
in  the  pits,  as  in  many  places  they  are 
doing.  It  matters  not.  Mr  M^Cul* 
loch  has  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
are  worth  £3  per  ton,  and  he  trans- 
fers to  his  profits,  as  received,  the  sum 
of  £1200.  We  wonder  if  the  factor's 
books  are  kept  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  farm  books?  If  so,  they  must 
contain  some  pleasant  ratries-^udi 
as,  A.  B,*s  rent,  £1200— not  paid— 
Intended  to  be  pud — gave  him  a  dis- 
charge in  full.  Why,  the  balance- 
fiheet  at  Auchness  is  avowedlg  sup- 
posUUhuB — a  magnificent  Califomian 
fiction.  Mr  M'CoIloch  seems  one  of 
those  blessed  visionaries  who  riot  in 
the  prospect  of  profits  to  be  realised, 
and  whose  stronff  imagination  sives 
existence  and  reaBty  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  ideal  gain.  Upon  the  authority 
of  its  framer,  we  see  now  that  the 
Anchness  balance-sheet  is  professedly 
pictorial  and  factitious ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  stable  foundation  that  the  farmers 
of  Britam  are*  asked  to  invest  more 
capital  in  their  business,  and  to  prac* 
tise  the  Auchness  mode  of  husbandry. 
Are  you  and  Mr  M'GuUoch  in  ear- 
fiest?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  one  augur  meeting 
another  could  scarcely  help  smiling; 
tmd  one  can  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  you  and  Mr  M^Culloch  must 
have  many  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  bound- 
less gullibility  of  the  Free-trade  press 
and  the  Free-trade  proprietors,  swal- 
lowing your  high  farming  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  Protection,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  sufferings  entailed  on  the  king- 
dom by  Free-trade  legislation. 

You  tell  us,  however,  that  you  have 
^'plenty  more"  of  as  profitable  in- 
•stances  of  high  farming,  ''for  the  in- 
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stmction  of  Messrs  Dudgeon  and 
Watson,  and  the  edification  of  the 
author  of  the  BooAo/'<A6  Form.  From 
Ireland  even,  I  could  instance  a  small 
turn  within  my  own  knowledge, 
where,  by  the  practice  of  house-fee- 
ing, an  annual  return,  in. dairy  pro« 
duce,  of  at  least  £400  is  obtained 
from  less  than  60  imperial  acres;" 
(p.  11.)  When,  in  your  firstpamph- 
let,  (see  prefatory  note,  fifth  edition,) 
you  wrote  that  yon  had  selected  for 
exhibition  a  single  example  in  the 
case  of  Auchness,  implying  that  yon 
had  many  mora  such  cases  to  pick 
and  choose  from,  I  confess  that  I  felt, 
at  the  tune,  that  the  statement  was 
disingenuous.  I  utterly  deny  that 
you  can  produce  one  other  case  similar 
to  Auchness,  and  that  can  parallel  it 
in  its  advantages  and  in  its  profits, 
unless,  indeed  its  balance-sheet  is 
framed  after  the  Auchness  model.  If 
you  have  plenty  more  such  cases,  why 
not  mention  them  ?  Why  keep  them 
secret — a  terra  incognita — ^whea  the 
agricultural  world  is  panting  for  infor- 
mation? Yon  are  like  the  cruel 
alchemist  who  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  but  who,  in  snlky  ob- 
stinacy, resolved  to  die  without  di- 
vulging the  invaluable  secret,  and  did 
so  accordingly.  Your  present  vaunt, 
I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  idle 
braggadocio.  In  your  gallop  through 
Irekmd,  a  case  is  reported  to  you  of 
£400  being  obtainea  from  less  than 
60  acres  in, dairy  produce.  Are  yon 
quite  sure  that  thk  was  not  a  bit  of 
blarney  dropped  into  your  credulous 
ear?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
Irishman  to  ^refrain  from  ''  humbug* 
ging  a  Saxon  bosthoon ;"  and  that  yon 
were  sometimes  crammed  and  hum- 
bugged by  the  ^*  wild  Irish,"  is  unde- 
niable. (See  DiU>lin  Evening  Mail  of 
6th  February  last.)  £400  was  the 
annual  return:  you  do  not  tell  us 
what  was  the  annual  expenditure. 
The  profit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
only  for  one  year.  And  it  is  by  such 
isolated,  unsupported,  and  apocryphal 
illustrations,  that  you  now  vindicate 
your  high  farming  so  called !  Indivi- 
dual instances  of  extraordinary  profit 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
farmer.  In  two  several  cases,  I  have 
known  £100  sterling  being  got  for  one 
acre  of  carrots.  The  260  acres  at 
Auchness,  at  this  rate,  would  give  a 
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gnuidaniiialMsidt  of  £26,000.  Tiwra 
is  a  telaaoe-ibeel  for  7011 !— Uwro  is 
a  bniYB  speeoUtioD.  I^  it,  and 
nrrar  fear  tiie  wocul 

Ik  tin  mean  time,  there  is  only 
ilie  OM  lolitaiy  caae  of  Aucfanesa 
which  yon  haye  exhibited,  and  on 
this  narrow  baois  70a  bnild  joor 
theory,  and  denounce  all  who  qnes* 
tion  its  antiieatioitf,  and  who,  if 
acoepied  as  given,  deny  its  fitness 
fcMT  nniyeraal  adoption.  Yon  have 
*^  plenty  more,"  70a  say,  bat,  with 
a  rekntlesa  tacitnmitjr,  70a  de- 
dlne  to  tell  OS  where  the7  are  to  be 
found.  And  thna  70a  £uiC7  that  70a 
have  met  and  overthrown  the  agricol- 
toral  etatastics  published  by  BkuA* 
wood  in  Januar7  last.  You  misun- 
derstand or  misrepresent  the  value  of 
these  statistics.  BiackwoodM  statis- 
tics are  applicable  to  the  farming  of 
the  districts  to  uiiich  ^107  severall7 
refer,  and  not  for  one,  bnt  for  the 
average  of  7ears  of  an  ordinary  lease, 
and  mdb*  eniitMf  o^renoiite.  Iftbe7 
had  been  the  literal  resalts  and  ex- 
perience of  the  repoiters  on  their 
own  farms,  as  ^ou,  with  reckless 
inattention,  persist  in  representing 
them  all  to  be,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  value,  and  the7  never 
oould  have  been  attested  as  thev 
have  been ;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
the7  would  have  possessed  as  little 
value  had  they  not  been  drawn 
up  from  the  residts  of  their  own  expe- 
rience and  practical  knowledge.  They 
have  all  the  force  of  those  tabular 
accounts  of  sales  which  mercantile 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  trtmsmitting 
to  their  conespoadents — containiag 
Bet  the  exact  dealings  of  any  one 
merchant,  i^&ch  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  useless,  but  communicatiDg 
the  actual  state  of  the  existing  mar- 
ket. The  tables  hi  Bioekwooi  were 
not  intended  to  exhibit  generally  the 
highest  ascertained  capabilities  of  the 
best  qualities  of  tiie  s(Al,  not  to  depict 
**  tiie  possible  of  aghcnltural  develop- 
meat  ;**  but  to  show  how  much  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  capital,  and  skBl  had 
actuaHy  accomplished  on  average  s(^Is, 
in  au  average  of  years.  In  this  very 
fhctconsisted  the  valueof  tbdr  results : 
t>theiwi8e,Uie7never  could  haveproved 
the  effects  of  Free  Trade  on  Scottish 
agriculture  generally.  And  then,  the 
respective  reports  in  Bhckwood  are 


exaadned  b7  others  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts. TluD  examinators-— geatleaMO 
of  known  capacity  and  tmdoobted 
honour— having  tested  the  reports  liy 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
certify  them  as  correct.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  vast  import- 
ance which  has  been  attached  to^ 
BiackwoodPs  statistics,  and  at  the 
countless  and  futile  attempts  wMch 
have  been  made,  by  those  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  British  agriculture, 
to  contradict  and  deny  their  accuracy. 
How  very  different  is  your  caset 
You  give  a  solitary  lastanoe  of  a  form 
formed  by  the  foctor  of  the  estate, 
under  a  covenant  so  unboundedly 
liberal  that  it  leaves  the  tenant  to  di» 
anything  he  pleases,  if  he  pays  a 
moderate,  in  foot,  a  low  rent  for  the 
ground.  The  lease  was  probably 
drawn  by  the  factor  himself;  and,  if 
it  were  not,  the  farmer  could  not 
wish  it  more  Uberal  and  indolgent. 
The  relative  positi(m  of  the  piurties 
throws  suspicion  and  doubt  upon  the- 
whole  case.  Every  <me  foels  this. 
When  the  proprietor  expended  so 
lacge  a  sum  of  money  in  improving  the 
farm  of  Auchness — receiving  no  rise 
of  rent,  but  bare  interest  for  liiseut* 
lay— did  he  not  BMan  to  make  it  a^ 
suitable  residence  for  his  foctor,  and 
to  oonstituto  it  a  kind  of  experimental 
fam  in  the  district?  In  the  Uberal 
covenant,  is  the  footer's  remnneratioa 
in  part  not  included  ?  Is  the  Auoh* 
aess  liberal  covenant  the  exception, 
and  not  tte  rule,  amongst  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Wigtonshire  ?  And  then, 
whife  many  have  borne  thehr  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  the  crops, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  stod:, 
not  one  has  certiorated  the  Auchaesa 
balance-sheet,  but  youmeif.  hi  this 
branch  of  the  case  you  are  a  tetth 
nn§mlan8.  You  seem  to  hint  that 
Mr  Stephens  might  certify  to  your 
competency  as  a  witness.  Bat 
that  gentleaoan  matntams  an  omiaeua 
sUenee.  The  whole  rests  upon  your 
yut  dint.  And  when  the  inquirer 
drops  a  gentle  sunalse,  you  tmm 
round  in  arage,  and  storm  and stamfv 
procluming,  at  the  top  of  your  voice, 
'*  I  am  Sir  Grade,  and  when  I  op& 
my  lips  let  no  dog  baik." 

With  regard  to  Bhdwood't  sta- 
tistics, you  again  and  agafo  ad- 
mit theff   unchallengeable   oorrect* 
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BflM.  Thdr  '^fiicto,"  70a  0*7,  ^ue 
too  weli  vouched  to  be  dkf>iitod; 
^ej  will  be  admitted  ftt  oaoe  bf 
any  oaadid  mind,"  (p.  5.)  If  i<i  be 
80,  then,  in  their  position,  the  eon* 
dosion  from  the  facts  is  tneriiable. 
When  yon  ask  them  to  meet  the 
altered  times  by  growing  wheat  every 
year  on  the  same  gronnd-— or,  at 
least,  biennially,  over  nearly  the  half 
of  their  fiinn--*4md  by  extending  their 
qmantity  of  green  crop,  and  feeding 
off  six  times  the  quantity  J6i  stock, 
their  answer  is,  that  they  cannot  and 
dan  not.  The  ordinary  eonditiotts 
of  a  lease,  and  the  prindples  of  any 
known  system  of  rotatiop,  ane  set  at 
Btter  defiance  at  Ancfaness.  When 
fte  moss  sickens  of  the  perpetual 
potato,  its  rebellion  is  punished  by 
scariiication.  It  is  skiimed  of  its 
eatide  to  the  depth  of  ^*  a  few 
inches,"  which  is  transported  to  the 
red-land  fields,  (p.  7,  fint  pamph.) 
If  it  does  not  mend  its  manners,  the 
Inyalaabie  moss  will,  after  a  period, 
disappear  bodily,  and  the  rent  4)ftiie 
generous  Oc^.  M^Bouall  will  be  ieft 
to  repose  <»  the  ^*  lower  sUurian  ibr« 
mation." 

Bladnoood^s  farmers  are  tied  up 
by  leases  which  they  dare  not  fIo- 
late-Hmder  penalties  which  the  Andi- 
ness  iMTofits  woidd  not  cover^-and 
they  hare  no  accommodation  for 
feeding  the  enormous  qnsntity  of 
stock  which  you  prescribe  for  tiiem. 
But  if  they  could  farm  thdr  land  as 
they  please,  I  question  much  if  they 
would  think  it  expedient  to  ad(^ 
the  incessant  doppiug  and  the  exces- 
sive stirring  and  stimulatmg  of  the 
soil  by  enormous  and  rigidly  renewed 
doses  <tf  manure,  as  exemplified  at 
Anehness.  This  system  does  admir- 
ably far  a  few  ^ears  on  untried  soil, 
hftfing  all  its  rude  virgm  vigour  in 
it,  like  the  Auchness  farm,  when  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch.  But,  after  a  certain  tune,  the 
infallible  result,  as  ftr  as  the  ceiseais 
are  concerned,  is  a  mass  of  rank  vege- 
tation and  miserable  grain,  in  respeet 
both  of  quantity  and  weight.  When 
the  ultimate  profits  of  the  nineteen 
years*  lease  are  regarded,  and  the 
desire  to  grow  lor  a  series  of  yeaxs 
true,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prolific 
com  crops  is  entertamed,  a  prudent  ^ 
and  skiLfnl   agriculturist   may  well 


pause  befoee  he  {taiges  into  the 
Anehness  experiment,  fijr  M^Culloch 
may  find,  erelong,  that  Us  vexed  and 
wearied  land  wlU  demand  more  rest 
and  repose  than  Mr  Caiid,  by  his 
farther  illustrations  of  high  fiuTBihig^ 
wonUi  i^ve  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Messrs  Watson 
and  Budgeon,  unlike  Mr  M^CuL- 
loch,  are  Ix^eders  of  atock  as  wdl 
as  feedea.  Mr  Watson,  particu* 
lariy,  is  one  oi  the  most  eminent 
iMreeden  in  the  kingdom.  Although 
you  may  never  have  heard  of  them,  his 
polled  Angusshire  oattie  are  somewhi^ 
celdMrated.  They  have  exeited  uni- 
versal admiration  over  all  the  island, 
on  the  pastures  at  Windsor  Castle,  In 
Smitfafield,  and  in  the  show-yards  of 
the  Highl  and  and  Agienltnral  Society. 
Most  probably  Mr  Watson,  like  moat 
men  who  have  devoted  much  money 
and  time  to  the  improvement  <^  our 
various  breeds  of  stock,  may  not  have 
profited  largely  by  his  entei^rise  :  but 
who,  yourself  excepted,  can  doubt 
that  he  has,  in  tiiis  department,  con- 
ferred m<Mre  important  benefits  on  the 
agriculture  of  tiie  kingdom  than  a 
hundred  such  experiments  as  the 
Auchness  potato  culture  can  possibly 
effect?  But  if  there  is  abreediiig 
stock  upon  a  farm,  then  the  stock- 
feeding  enrstem,  to  the  extent  that 
is  carried  on  at  Aucbaess,  is  impos- 
sible. The  young  stock  which  are  to 
be  bred  from,  if  they  aee  to  have 
healthy  and  sound  constitutions,  mast 
be  allowed  the  ran^  of  the  open  field 
for  many  months  m  the  year.  You 
boast  of  the  stock  M  at  Auchness ;  I 
venture  to  say  that  mofe  aduurable 
specimens  of  cattle  and  sheep  can  be 
produced  at  Keillor  or  Spylaw-^ani- 
malsof  more  exqaisite  symmetry,  size, 
and  quality — than  Mr  M^OaUochever 
has  exhibited,  or  ever  will  exhibit, 
if  he  adheres  to  his  present  system. 
Cattle  must  be  bred  by  some  other 
party,  or  the  Auchness  feeding-sys- 
tem must  stop  for  want  of  animals. 
Mr  M^Culloch  subsists  upon  the 
breeders  of  the  countiy.  He  requires 
several  farms,  of  the  same  extent  aa 
his  own,  to  supply  him  with  animals. 
It  is  highly  unwise  of  you  to  urge 
upon  this  class  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent system,  for,  without  their  aid, 
there  would  be  empty  stalls  at  Auch- 
ness. 
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But  in  tbe  prodnction  of  grain  yoa 
tiy  to  domonatrate  that  Messrs  Wat- 
son, Dndgeon,  and  Gibson  have  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  predecessors. 
In  proof  of  this,  yon  adduce  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs  Brodie,  East-Lothian, 
and  Tombull,  South  Belton,  Dunbar, 
as  given  before  a  committee  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  quoted  in  the 
Farmar's  Maaazine  for  1814.  Tou 
have  given,  however,  a  partial  and 
one-sided  sample  of  tbe  evidence  taken 
by  this  ParHamentary  Committee. 
There  are  five  gentlemen  who  gave 
evidence  regarding  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  per  acre,  two  of  whom 
only  depone  to  the  quantities  of  oats 
and  barley  grown  per  acre.  It  is  in 
the  article  of  wheat  alone  that  the  evi- 
dence can  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
ascertain  whether,  since  1814,  there 
has  been  an  agricultural  progress  or 
an  agricultural  declension.  Five  of 
the  agricultural  tables  in  Blackwood 
state  the  average  produce  of  wheat. 
Wheat  is  the  great  staple  article  of 
the  nation's  farinaceous  food — ^that 
grain  upon  which  the  Free-traders 
repose  all  their  calculations,  and  to 
the  selection  of  which  you  cannot 
object,  as  it  is  the  only  grain  you 
grow  at  Auchness  for  the  people. 
Well,  let  us  put  the  five  agriculturists 
quoted  by  Blackwood  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  five  agriculturists  whose  evi- 
dence appears  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  26th  July  1814. 

1814. 

Bushels  Wheat 
psr  Acre. 
Mr  E.  Wakefield,  Deyonshire, 

improved  husbandry,  .        24 

Mr  J.  Bennet,  Wiltshire,  do.,        24 
Mr.  J.  Bailey,  Northumberland, 

rent  £2  per  acre,  80 

Mr  Brodie,  East-Lothian,     .        82 
Mr  Tnmbnll,     do.        .        .        SO 


Produce  of  five  acres, 
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On  an  average  of  years  preriona  to  1848. 

Mr  Watson,  Farfanhire,      ,  32 

Mr  Dudgeon,  BMhurghthire,  38 

Mr  Roberton,         do.,  83 

Mr  Sadler,  Mid- Lothian,       .  32 

Mr  Gibson,  do.,  .  82 
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That  is,  the  fanners  quoted  by  EUBck" 
wood  have  on  an  average  of  good  and 
bad  years,  on  average  land,  bMn  grow- 
ing nearly  4^  bushels  wheat  more  per 
acre,  than  the  farmers,  on  the  most 
fertile  soils  in  the  country,  quoted  in 
the  Parliamentaiy  Report  of  1814. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Messrs  Brodie 
and  Turnbull  grow  more  oats  and 
barley  per  acre  than  Messrs  Watson 
and  Dudgeon,  on  their  average  of 
years;  and,  you  might  have  added, 
more  than  Mr  M'CuUoch  did  with  his 
boasted  high  farming  in  the  abundant 
crop  of  1849.  You  say  that  the  figures 
of  Messrs  Brodie  and  Turnbull  give 
"  their  average  produce  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  elaborate  extracts  from 
their  books  are  adduced  to  corrobo- 
rate them,"  (p.  14.)  Now,  in  giving 
his  evidence,  Mr  Brodie  pointedly 
states  that  he  had  taken  his  farm 
^^  two  years  ago ;"  and  therefore  It 
could  not  be  ^^  for  a  series  of  years** 
that  he  gave  the  average  produce  of 
his  farms.  Mr  Brodie  produced  no 
extracts  from  his  books^  and  altogether 
yon  misstate  his  case.  Mr  TumbuU's 
evidence  is  more  copious.  To  the 
question — "IVhat  is  your  course  of 
cropping  ?  "  his  answer  is  —  "  My 
heavy  land  in  a  rotation  of  six — 
remainder,  of  about  80  acres,  is  in  a 
rotation  of  four ;  884  acres  are  under 
tbe  plough ;  the  remainder  (20  acres) 
always  in  grass."  And  he  describes 
his  six-shift  coarse,  which  applies  to 
250  acres  of  the  whole  arable  land,  to 
be  —  "  Fallow,  wheat,  grass,  oats, 
beans,  and  wheat."  Mr  Turnbull  did 
grow  more  com  crops  than  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon;  but  yon  forget 
to  tell  your  reader  that,  during  your 
"  cycle  of  thurty  years,"  he  had  three- 
fourths  of  his  farm,  for  five  several 
years,  in  fallow,  absolutely  barren,  and 
not  producing  a  mouthful  of  bread 
or  anything  else,  for  the  people.  If  the 
loss  incurred  during  these  five  years 
of  bare  fallow  is  considered,  and  if 
regard  is  had  not  only  to  cereal  pro- 
duce, but  to  the  cattle  grown  and  fed 
on  theur  pasturage,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  Messrs  Watson  and  Dnd- 
geon are  at  least  as  large  benefactors, 
in  supplying  food  to  the  people  from 
inferior  soik,  as  Messrs  Brodie  and 
Tumbull  were,  on  the  very  best  lands 
in  Scotland.  Yon  seem  to  fancy,  be- 
cause Mr  Brodie  valued  his  clover  at 
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£6,  6s.  per  acre,  and  bis  tarnips  at 
from  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  that,  in  the 
department  of  stock,  he  ffreatly  ex- 
celled Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon. 
Yon  forget,  asain,  to  tell  your  reader 
that  It  was  the  ScoUh  acre  that  Mr 
Brodie  spoke  of:  was  this  accident 
or  Ignorance?  If  this  error  is  cor- 
rect^, and  if  the  exorbitant  prices 
of  bntcher-meat  at  the  period  referred 
to  are  remembered,  the  value  of  the 
green  crop,  as  assumed  by  Mr  Brodie, 
will  surprise  no  one. 

Yonr  whole  case  is  based  upon  a 
garbled  and  partial  collation  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  Parliament;  and 
independently  (^  this,  yon  totally 
misconceive  and  misinterpret  the 
case,  as  quoted  bv  you.  The  two 
farms  referred  to  by  you  are  about 
the  very  best  in  North  Britain.  Nor 
is  this  all :  they  were  among  the  ear- 
liest and  oldest  cultivated  soils  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  improved 
methods  of  husbandry  then  in  practice. 
Previous  to  1814,  they  were  let  at 
three  times  the  rent  of  Keillor  or  Spy- 
law.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
you  cannot  raise  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil — when  it  revolts,  and  visits 
yonr  avarice  with  sharp  reprisals. 
This  yon  admit  in  yonr  first  pamphlet, 
(p.  17.)  The  real  question  is  this,  had 
not  Messrs  Brodie  and  TumbuU 
raised  the  productive  powers  of  their 
farms  nearly  or  altogether  to  the 
maximum  of  the  solids  fertility?— or, 
as  yon  say,  could  they  have  insured  a 
larger  bulk  of  crop  without  the  danger 
of  lodging  it  ?  In  the  articles  of  bailey 
and  oats,  most  unquestionably  they 
could  not.  Mr  Brodie  grew  48  bushels 
barley,  and  57  bushels  oats,  per  im- 
perial acre ;  and  Mr  TumbuU  45 
bushehi  barley,  and  54  bushels  oats, 
per  imperial  acre.  On  the  very  best 
soils,  and  by  any  kind  of  culture,  and 
with  as  large  an  application  of  manure 
as  you  please,  I  defy  you  to  grow,  on 
an  average  of  years,  larger  quantities 
than  these. 

Look  now  at  the  farms  with  which 
yon  compare  Messrs  Brodie*s  and 
Tumbull's.  Take  Spylaw.  Previ- 
ous to  1814,  that  farm  was  well- 
nigh  in  a  state  of  primitive  sterility: 
although  ploughed,  it  was  a  quagmire ; 
and  the  agriculture  was  what  you 
poetically  call  according  to  "  nature, 
which  has  no  rotation  of  crops."    Mr 


Dudgeon  entered  on  the  farm  in  1824 ; 
and  since  that  time  he  has  doubled 
the  produce  of  the  grain,  and  quadru- 
pled the  quantity  of  the  stock.  Call 
you  this  nothing,  young  man!— no- 
thing in  the  way  of  providing  food  for 
the  milUon  ?  Since  1814  or  1824,  has 
the  produce  of  grain  been  doubled,  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  quadrupled,  on 
the  farms  of  Messrs  Brodie  and  Turn- 
bull  ?  Nav,  has  there  been  any  per- 
ceptible advance  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  grown?  Has  the  produce  of 
the  grain  not  remained  stationary — 
and  not  from  any  want  of  skill  or 
enterprise  upon  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
but  simplv  because  the  soli,  previous 
to  1814,  had  about  reached  the  limit 
of  its  productiveness?  By  an  enormous 
outlay,  and  by  admirable  skill  and 
management,  Mr  Dudgeon  has  thus 
raised  the  productive  powers  of  a  soil 
naturally  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion— and  not  in  abundant  seasons, 
but  on  an  average  of  years — ^np  very 
nearly  to  the  highest  mark  of  the  best 
land  in  the  kin^^om  previous  to  1814. 
The  very  same,  I  have  no  doubt;  is 
the  histoiy  of  the  agricultural  pnMzress 
that  has  taken  place  upon  Mr  Wat* 
son*s  farm;  and,  on  the  question  of 
agricultural  progress  generally,  the 
evidence,  fortunately,  is  accessible 
to  all  inquirers.  The  volume  of  the 
Farmtr^n  Magazine  for  1814,  which 
you  refer  to,  might  have  instructed 
you  on  this  subject.  An  apparenUy 
well-qnalified  writer  in  that  volume, 
states  **  22^  bushels  wheat  per  acre 
as  a  high  enough  average  for  clay 
land  in  &e  best  cultivated  counties  of 
Scotland,"  (p.  151.) 

Your  contrasting  two  of  the  choi- 
cest farms  in  all  Scotland  with  the 
average  soil  of  Forfarshiro  and  Rox- 
burghshire, indicates  a  want  of  fair- 
ness, and  destroys  the  value  of  yonr 
criterion.  Intending  to  depreciate, 
yon  unwittingly  have  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  the  fanning  of  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon.  Yon  have 
the  hardihood  to  say,  '^that  the 
annual  produce  reaped  by  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon  has  actnaliv 
fallen  off  nearly  a  third  from  what  it 
was  in  the  da^s  of  their  grandfathers !" 
This  is  a  ridiculous  blunder,  and  we 
have  seen  that  your  whole  speculation 
on  this  subject  is  constructed  on  a 
series  of  wild  errors,  and  illustrated 
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by  %  Gothic  if^oraace  of  the  past 
kifltoiy  of  Scotch  hashmdiy.  x  onr 
poor  tMQt  reooUfi  upon  yoiuself. 

Ir  snmming  up  resnlta,  you  tell  110 
^^  that  Mr  Wataon,  at  present  prioea, 
dwiTes  a  i^kms  retam  of  £920  from 
340  acres  uader  wheat,  jorasa,  and 
tamipa.  MrDodgeoahae  £1087, 10a. 
from  S60  acree  under  the  aame  cropa. 
Aad  Mr  M'OnUoch  haa  £1309,  lOs. 
from  140  aerea,  (p.  VI.)  Now,  aiq^ 
posing  the  hypothetical  tMlance-aheet 
18  to  be  received  into  court,  tliere  yet 
Inrka  under  thia  aommaiy  a  gross 
misstatement.  Mr  M^CuUoch  had  no 
audi  return  from  liis  wheat,  grase, 
and  tuniips  on  the  146  acres :  £284 
waa  expended  lor  pnrchaeed  food  for 
the  stock,  and  this  contributed  laxgely 
to  the  reeult,  but  reduces  the  retom 
from  the  146  aerea  to  £1065, 10s.  As 
well  might  the  diatiUer  who  rents  40 
acrea,  Iwt  who  annually  fattens  ban- 
dreda  of  cattle  upon  the  feeding  stuffs 
frmiisiied  by  his  diatiliery,  put  down 
the  immense  sum  of  profit  received 
from  his  cattle,  as  the  retam  from  the 
portion  «f  the  40  acres  under  wheat, 
graae,  and  tnmips.  The  error  m^y 
be  uniatentionai,  but  a  more  loose 
«r  fallacions  statement  of  the  fact  ia 
scarcely  conceivable.  Tou  are  guilty 
of  a  similar  dereliction  in  p.  43,  where 
yon  say  that  Mr  Christopher,  **  from 
270ncres  under  grass  and  green  crops, 
derived  under  Protection  a  retnm  in 
money  of  £710,  much  less  than  Mr 
M^CuUoch'a  return  under  Free  Trade 
from  91  acres  of  grass  and  green  crop." 
In  fact,  Mr  M^Cnllooh'a  return  from 
the  91  acres  may  be,  (for  it  is  not  re« 
alised,^  £600. 

In  this  veraciotts  fadnon  you  iUns- 
trate  the  ^^rerallaofhighfinning  under 
i^ree  Trade,  and  ordinary  fanning 
under  Protection."  A  most  extraor* 
dinary  simpleton  wiM  he  be  who  re^ 
ceives  without  heaitalion  the  Anchnesa 
balanee-aheet,  and  yonrroae-c(donred 
lUaatntions  of  high  fanning.  ''What 
would  have  been  the  position,"  you 
ask,  "  of  the  country,  if  the  food  of 
tiie  people  had  dq>ended  exclasively 
on  such  exertions  as  thoee  of  Messrs 
Dudgeon,  Watson,  and  Low?  By 
thek  ruka,  the  half  of  the  population 

Sht  to  have  been  atarved  long  ago; 
if  the  prodnee  of  the  country  haa 
In  any  decree  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
cceaae  ef  its  popalntion,  we  are  not 


Bidebted  for  St  to  them,"  (p.  16.)  To 
whom,  then,  are  you  indebted?  Not 
to  the  Andmess  husbandry,  which  ja 
a  prodigy  of  yesterday^s  growth — not 
to  Mr  M'CuUoch  and  his  attendant 
satellite ;  for  it  ia  (mly  six  monthn 
since  these  Inminariea  appoured  in  the 
western  honi^here.  You  are  in- 
debted, and  could  be  indebted,  for  the 
result,  to  no  other  parttea  but  Ekd^ 
wood's  farmers  and  their  oontempor* 
ariea.  The  people  ou^t  to  have  been 
starved,  yon  say ;  yes,  but  tikej  Imm 
not  been  atarved,  and  that  fact  de- 
monstrates the  f alnrtbood  of  your  pre* 
miaea,  and  renden  Umir  refiiti^ion 
unnecessary. 

But,  not  content  with  thna  atulti*^ 
fying  your  own  allegation,  you  da* 
liver  yonrsdf  a  few  pagea  after,  10 
a  happy  forgotfalnesa  of  what  yon 
had  jost  written,  in  Uie  foUowing^ 
terms« — **  Here,  then,  were  aome  re* 
marfcable  phenomena.  A  populatioo 
douibiied,  the  demand  for  food  vastly 
increased,  the  foreigner  practically 
excluded,  and  yet  a  steady  foU  in  the 
price  of  onr  produce.  How  is  thia^ 
explained?"  (p.  2S.)  Mwt  inexpli^ 
cable  i^oomena,  indeed!  Scottish 
farmere  of  the  present  generation 
growing  a  third  less  food  than  thek 
grandfathers,  (p.  150  f^'^  7®^9  with 
a  doubled  population,  there  is  aa 
abundance  of  home-grown  food,  and  n 
"  steady  M  in  the  price  of  our  agd* 
cultural  produce,"  (p.  23.)  You  pror 
ceed  then  manfully  to  refute  yonreel^ 
to  demolish  your  own  theory,  and  to 
rebut  and  expose  what  you  had  writ* 
ten  a  few  pages  before ;  and  all  thja 
yon  accomplish  wfthn  very  creditablo 
suocesa.  This  procee^g  on  your 
part  was  in  the  hif^t  degree  kiadt 
clever,  and  considerate.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  you  show,  (p.  24,> 
that  H  has  been  in  conseqiueooe  of  tho 
progressive  improvement  in  domestie 
agriculture,  that  the  supply  of  food 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increaaing  pa* 
pulation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  would  have  oontinned  to  bo 
the  caae,  without  making  us  dependent 
on  foreignen  for  our  dally  bread,  had 
not  Free-trade  legislation  laid  a  fatal 
arrestment  on  the  progoess  of  Briti^ 
agrlcnitare. 

Yon  talk  wisdy  on  the  Bdymf 
tages  attending  the  introduction  of 
bones  and  guano*  and  contemptu* 
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ooslj  of  MesflDB  Watson  and  Dadgeon, 
as  ftdhering  daTishlj  to  some  obsolete 
STStem  of  faming,  ^^  stereotyped  for 
them  years  ago  in  the  booiui  of  Pro- 
ftssor  Low  or  Mr  Stephens."  Yon 
write  this  in  great  ignorance,  or  in 
imhappyperreraty  of  temper.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  Mr  Watson  erected 
costfy  machinery  for  crashing  boneSf 
and  W88  at  great  trouble  and  expense 
in  testmg  their  Tidoe  as  a  niaaiire, 
and  gecommend  ing  them  to  his  brother 
fumen ;  aad^  in  appreciation  of  his 
services,  ihtj  presented  him  with  a 
Taiaable  pieoe  of  plate.  (Bee  Jounud 
ofAgriaikure,)  Mr  Dodgeon  was  the 
y&j  fint  to  r^ort  practicaUy  to  the 
Highland  and  Agncoltoral  Society,  in 
ld£2,  npon  tiie  Talne  of  gnano  as 
applied  to  the  turnip  crq>,  and  in  the 
foUowtng  year  had  nearly  100  acres 
of  this  crc^  mannnd  with  giano, 
when  otherwise  the  whole  bresidtii  of 
tamips,  in  the  coaty  ai  Bozbnigh, 
raised  with  this  mannie  did  not  reach 
to  this  Client.  In  Tact,  the  yery 
parties  whom  yon  affect  to  sneer  at, 
and  their  compeem,  are  tiie  Tory 
parties  wiw  have  raised  thechsracter 
of  Scottish  fiuming,  and  rendered  it 
&mons  over  the  woiid.  It  Is  no  com* 
m<m  trial  of  the  patience  to  bear  them 
revUed  by  an  inexperieBced  adyen- 
torer,  whom  the  ferment  of  the  times 
has  thrown  ^wn  the  snrf see  of  sodetT. 

Yon  dnparage  Uie  amoont  expend- 
ed by  BhckwootTs  farmers  on  labom*, 
bat  yon  foiiget  that  they  giv<e  it  as  an 
aTenge  ezpenditnre  over  a  series  of 
yean,  and  not  f»r  a  year  or  two  dnr* 
ng  the  coarse  of  expensive  improve- 
ments; and  yon  evpatiato  on  the 
tenden<7  of  the  high  fuming  at  Asch- 
ness  to  give  enqHoyment  to  an  in- 
creasing popnlatioa ;  and  yet  yon  tell 
ns  that,  at  Andiness,  ^^  machinery 
has  been  spplied  to  every  pmrpoee  in 
widch  labe«r  can  be  economised  abont 
the  steading,"  <p.  11.)  The  tendency 
to  economise  ntanaal  iabomr,  and  tiie 
tendency  to  incresse  emjdoyment  to 
the  agrienltorallaboarers,  seem  some- 
wkMt  contradictoiy  and  self-destmo- 
live  featmres  in  lihe  Anxteess  system. 

From  the  accoont  which  yen  have 
given  in  yonr  first  pamphlet,  of  the 
agiicnltnral  condition  cf  Andiness 
when  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
MOnHoch,  it  appears  to  iiave  been  in 
a  state  of  the  moat  primitive  and  vn- 


parsUeled  barbarity.  Beceivhig  nn« 
wonted  enconcagement  from  the  pro- 
prietor, he  commenced  a  process  of 
vigorous  improvement,  which  he  is^ 
acoomplishjng  regardless  of  expense. 
By  and  by  he  wiH  have  achieved  hia 
o^ect,  andthe  outlay  will  be  greatily 
cBminbhed.  We  are  not  left  to  con- 
jecture on  this  subject,  for,  In  a  noto 
appended  to  his  balance-sheet,  Mr 
M'Onllodi  teUs  us,  that,  "  next  year 
the  large  sam  for  purchased  mannrea 
williie  reduced  at  least  one-half ; "  and 
that  he  ^*  will  be  aUe,  in  a  year  or  two, 
to  diqwnse  altogether  with  the  expen- 
diture for  purchased  manures."  The 
Slain  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr 
I'Cnlloch  is  in  course  of  doing  what 
BlathwootTs  fiirmers,  Mr  Dirageon, 
and  thousands  of  other  farmers,  have 
aheady  done.  What  is  the  meaning, 
then,  of  all  this  ridiculous  rant  abont 
the  hl^  farming  at  Andmess?  U^ 
at  the  end  of  twenty  yean,  Mr 
M^CuBoch  can  grow  the  crops  which 
Blackwood's  fumers  are  now  growing, 
and  gets  his  fusts  attested  as  they 
have  got  thdrs,  it  wiU  prove  very 
creditable  management. 

Yon  ask  what  Biaektoood'B  finmcrs 
have  done  to  multiply  bread-stufii  for 
a  growing  population?  That  Is  a  meat 
dngnkr  question  for  the  eidogiat  of  the 
Anchness  potato-husbandry  to  liave 
harwied.  Towards  the  productnn 
of  cereals  there  are  only  55  aeren 
set  apart  at  Anchness—a  smaller  pro- 
portion than,  perhaps,  on  any  hm  of 
similar  extent  and  soil  in  the  kingdom* 
The  potato  is  the  sheot-andmr  of 
your  wealth,  sod  the  staple  food  yon 
grow  for  the  people ;  and  to  this  fickle 
root  yon  devote  more  tiian  a  Aird  of 
the  whole  farm.  And  yet  is  not  the 
potato,  as  the  main  source  of  a  peofdeV 
food,  which  your  system  makes  it,  the 
very  root  of  physical  degradation, 
and  the  very  type  of  moral  wretched- 
ness? Was  not  the  exceiaive  ealtl- 
vation  of  the  potato  the  msin  eanse 
of  ire]aad''s  misery,  and  of  the  fomine 
that  desolated  her  shores  ?  And  waa 
not  the  lesson  derived  by  every 
thon^tfal  man,  from  the  dread  visi- 
tation, a  conviction  of  the  ibliy  and 
perU  of  making  this  precarious  root 
the  mainstay  of  a  peopled  food  ?  and 
was  not  tiie  hope  cherished  that  the 
Great  Bnler,  whose  prerogative  it  ia 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  might  over* 
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nile  the  pestilence  and  the  famine  to  Yon  have  faronred  the  worid,  In 

Advance  the  improvement   of  Irish  yonr  present   pamphlet,  with  some 

husbandry,  and  the  comfort  of  the  singolarly  original  views  on  the  sub- 

Irish   people?     But,   in   infatuated  ject  of  rent,  whidi  throw  a  flood  of 


defiance  of  the  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  stem  lessons  proclaimed 
bj  famine,  you  hold  up,  as  a  model 
for  British  farmers,  a  system  of  agri- 
culture in  which  the  most  prominent 


light  on  your  theory  of  high  farming 
and  the  liberal  covenant,  and  which  l 
think  dissipate  all  the  mystery  and 
difficulty  in  which  otherwise  you  had 
left  these  subjects  surrounded.  Bladt* 


feature  is  an  excessive  onltivation  of    wood's  farmers,  yon  say,  ^'  give  us 


the  potato.  Had  British  farmers,  the 
growers  of  the  nation's  food,  persisted 
after  1846,  and  in  face  of  Parliamen- 
tary instructions,  In  growing  the  po- 
tato—not  to  the  extent  grown  at  Auch- 
ness,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
themselves  grew  it  formerly — they 
would  have  deserved  to  have  been 
cognosced  and  sent  to  Bedlam.  Tour 
agricultural  economy  is  undeniably, 
in  this  respect,  retrogressive;  and 
its  tendency,  if  generally  adopted, 
IS  to  plunge  our  country  into  the  abyss 
of  Irish  misery.  And  yet  you  write 
magniloquently  about  the  production 
of  bread-stuffs  and  food  for  the  peo- 


estimates  of  what  they  lose  by  Free 
Trade;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cucum- 
stance  that,  in  every  case,  the  esti- 
mated loss  might  be  converted  into  u 
profit,  simply  by  changing  the  figure 
which  they  put  down  for  rent!"  (p. 
28,  29.)  Most  notable  discovery! 
Instead  of  being  d2s.  per  acre,  had 
Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  rent 
been  12s.  or  2s.  per  acre,  all  would  be 
right,  says  the  new  asricultural  oracle. 
Who  ever  doubted  this?  And  so,  after 
much  idle  chaffering,  and  most  weari- 
some circumlocution,  the  truth  at  last 
leaps  to  the  light — ^the  loss  which  the 
farmer  incurs  by  Free  Trade  is  to  be 


11^  1    You  wonder  that  Mr  Gibson  of    converted    into  a  profit   simply  by 


Woolmet,  ^'commanding  a  metropo- 
litan market,  so  little  appreciates  the 
advantages  and  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion that,  instead  of  raising  vegetable 
podnce  for  that  market,"  he  persists 
in  growing  grain.  Your  wonder  is 
the  daughter  of  Ignorance.  You  seem 
not  to  be  aware  of  what  is  notorious, 
that  there  is  already  more  ground 
cultivated  by  market-gardeners  than 


changing  the  figure  of  the  rent  The 
idea  is  admirable,  and  it  is  enunciated 
with  exquisite  coolness ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  sublime  simplicity  that  dis- 
tinguishes idl  the  happy  discoveries  of 
genius.  Lower  the  rent — bring  it 
own  to  zero,  if  need  be — ^and  thus 
convert  the  tenant^s  loss  by  Free 
Trade  into  a  profit.  Most  prepos- 
terous is  it  for  the  nation  to  be  pes- 


is  required  to  supply  the  citizens  of    tered  with  these  Protection  meetings, 


Fdinburgh.  No  class  of  the  commu- 
nity feel  the  effects  of  Free  Trade  more 
than  they  do,  as  their  early  crops,  on 
which  they  principally  relied,  are 
entirely  forestalled  by  supplies  from 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  other 
foreign  ports.  Forgetting  your  advo- 
cacy of  "bread-stuffs,"  you  are  high 
in  your  praises  of  "  edible  roots ;"  and 
vegetable  productions  must  now,  it 


and  to  be  disturbed  by  the  agricul- 
tural depression,  with  so  ready  a  re- 
medy lying  at  the  door.  Agricultural 
distress  flies  the  kingdom,  simp^  by 
changing  the  figure  of  the  rent.  When 
once  divulged,  we  wonder  that  we  did 
not  ourselves  discover  the  grand 
truth.  I  am  not  exaggerating  your 
prescription  for  agricultural  difficulty 
— ^nor  has  it  dropped  from  your  pen 


appears,  be  the  source  of  agricultural    per  incuriam^jou  reiterate  the  same 


prosperity.  Where  could  a  market 
be  found  for  table  roots,  if  generally 
cultivated  by  the  farmers  of  the  king- 
dom? Man  does  not  belong  to  the 
herbivorous  tribes.  Cabbages  and 
colewort  won't  sustain  him.  Bread, 
to  him,  is  the  staff  of  life.  Roots  are 
a  windy,  watery  diet;  they  breed 
melancholy  and  send  vapoury  fumes 
to  the  brain.  We  must  have  *^  cakes 
and  ale"  in  spite  of  yon. 


view  in  your  remarks  upon  Mr  Munro's 
pamphlet,  to  indicate  the  importance 
yon  attach  to  it.  Mr  Munro,  yon 
write,  "  of  course  had  to  use  his  own 
discretion  only  as  to  the  rotation  of 
cropping,  and  might  exterminate 
every  head  of  game  on  his  estate. 
He  could  have  reduced  the  rent  to 
please  himself.  Yet,  possessing  all 
these  advantages,  Mr  Munro  was 
unable  to  farm  at  a  profit,"  (p.  81.) 
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Mr  Mnnro  bad  fixed  a  rent  on  bis 
land,  eacb  as  be  could  bave  easily  got 
from  a  competent  tenant ;  but  tbe  in- 
tervention of  Free  Trade  annibilated 
bis  profit.  Yon  are  astonisbed  at  bis 
simplicity.  He  conld  rednce  bis  rent 
to  please  bimself ;  and,  by  changing 
the  fignre,  transmute  bis  loss  into  a 
profit.  Being  botb  proprietor  and 
tenant,  be  conld  play  witb  impnnitv 
tbe  game  of  ^^  change  tbe  figures." 
He  never  conld  lose,  for  what  the 
laud  lost  tbe  tenant  gained.  Black- 
woodPs  farmers,  in  their  nnsophisti- 
cated  simplicity,  never  seem  to  bave 
dreamed  of  changing  the  fignre.  They 
may  have  be«D  prevented  by  qualms 
of  conscience.  They  may  bave  ques- 
tioned the  morality  of  tbe  proceeding, 
or  doubted  the  propriety  even  of  its 
political  economy.  Tis  a  pity  you 
did  not  sooner  publish  this  part  of  tbe 
Aucbness  specific.  It  would  have 
saved  much  profitless  discussion.  It 
is  by  far  tbe  most  vital  element  in 
your  liberal  covenant,  and  completes 
its  perfect  development  It  happily 
explains  and  illustrates  tbe  Aucbness 
balance-sheet.  By  this  time  tbe  pro- 
prietors of  tbe  kingdom  will  under- 
stand the  pleasant  position  in  which 
you  are  to  put  them.  With  the  right  of 
hypothec  abrogated,  a  rotation  of  crops 
exploded,  and  tbeur  rent  lowered  until 
it  meets  tbe  depreciated  prices,  and 
converts  tbe  tenant's  loss  into  profit, 
they  will  fall  into  a  very  enviably 
predicament.  I  sympaibise  witb  tbe 
Free-trade  lairds.  Sad  and  dismal 
are  their  meditations,  and  deep  and 
bitter  their  murmurs.  They  say  they 
are  betrayed,  and  that  they  bave 
reared  up  and  cherished  an  enemy  hi 
tbeur  camp. 

There  is  another  question,  how- 
ever, which  your  philosophy  does  not 
seem  to  embrace.  You  never  seem 
to  have  inquired  whether  the  im- 
mense seduction  of  rents  which  must 
lake  place  to  meet  tbe  present  prices, 
(wbidi  are  yet  daily  falling,)  so  as 
to  convert  the  fanner's  loss  into  a 
profit,  is  to  be  a  national  benefit. 
It  is  certain  that  the  reduction  of  rent 
requisite  to  efiect  your  avowed  object, 
must  infallibly  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  structure  of  society,  and  entail 
upon  our  counUy  a  train  of  suf- 
ferings unheard  of  and  unparalleled. 
It  is  most  .creditable  to  the  discern- 


ment and  patriotism  of  your  brother 
farmers,  that  thev  reject,  as  a  perma- 
nent cure  for  Uieir  difficulties,  the 
lowering  of  rent,  so*  as  to  turn  their 
present  loss  Into  profit.  They  know 
that,  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arable  soil  of  tbe  kingdom,  rent  can- 
not so  fall  without  being  insufficient 
to  meet  tbe  present  burdens  on  land, 
and  the  great  outlay  required  to  main- 
tain tbe  lEann-bnildings,  and  to  liqui- 
date the  other  innumerable  demands 
made  on  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
You  call  loudly  for  liberal  cove^ 
nants,  for  expensive  buildings,  and  for 
more  drainage,  and  at  tbe  very  time 
yon  are  depriving  tbe  proprietor  of 
tbe  means,  and  crippling  him  in  bis 
finances.  Falling  rents,  farmers  may 
well  know,  are  the  certain  index  of  a 
retrograde  agriculture ;  and,  whatever 
you  may  fancy,  you  cannot  rednce 
rent  to  the  extent  you  have  now 
pointed  out,  without  inflicting  misery, 
not  only  on  tbe  tenant-farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  but  sooner  or 
later  on  every  class  in  tbe  community. 
The  certain  tendency  of  your  agricul- 
tural speculation,  and  by  no  long  cir- 
cumduction, is  to  sink  the  agriculture 
of  Britain  to  tbe  condition  of  Irish 
husbandry,  and  to  overrun  the  nation 
with  pauperism.  Tbe  landed  interest 
will  not  suffer  witb  impunity;  and 
between  it  and  tbe  moneyed  interest 
an  internecine  war  will  ensue.  There 
is  a  set  of  pestilent  demagogues  and 
pretended  patriots,  flourishing  at  this 
moment  in  the  kingdom,  who  are 
bnsy  instilling  into  the  masses  the  re- 
voluti<mary  idea  that  the  landlord's 
rent  is  a  robbery  of  tbe  community, 
and  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
veniency  requires.  In  your  latest 
essay  you  bave  pandered  to  tbis  per- 
nicious delusion.  I  do  not  blame  yon 
for  so  doing.  I  believe  that  you  write 
ui  a  cbildUke  innocence,  aM  with 
total  blindness  to  tbe  necessary  con- 
sequences of  your  own  doctrines. 

I  bave  been  exceedingly  edified  and 
amused  witb  tbe  manner  in  which 
you  bave  expounded  tbe  tbeoiy  of 
rotation.  *'*'  The  slavish  adoption  of 
fixed  rules  of  rotation  are  suited  only 
to  a  comparatively  low  state  of  agri- 
culture. Nature  has  no  rotation  of 
crops — ^the  plant  bursts  firom  the  earth,- 
grows,  bears  its  produce,  and  drops 
tbe  matured  seed  to  reproduce  itself 
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beside  the  root  of  the  ptrent  stem. 
The  ski^  gardener  lays  none  of  his 
land  to  rest  in  grass,"  (p.  17.)  This 
may  be  fine  writing,  bat  it  is  mmiiti* 
gated  nonsense.  Natnre  has  a  rota- 
tion of  crops;  and  from  nature  the 
ngiiciiltmiBt  took  the  hint,  and  got 
his  teaching.  The  distribution  of  that 
part  of  the  indigenoos  flora  of  a 
conntry  whidi  eonstitntes  its  annuals, 
is  ever  liable  to  vary.  Nature's  an- 
anal  weeds  flourish  for  a  while  in  the 
flame  spot;  but,  haying  exhausted 
the  peculiar  nutriment  in  the  soil 
which  sustained  them,  they  degenerate 
and  migrate  to  a  fresh  locality.  The 
plants  which  the  fisrmeFS  grow  are 
chiefly  annuals.  But,  in  ntct,  two 
crops  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  on  the 
flame  soil  is  not  according  to  the  ar- 
boriculture which  nature  teaches. 
*^The  piant  bursts  from  the  earth, 
grows,  bears  its  {Mroduce,  and  drops 
the  matured  seed  to  reproduce  itself." 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Can  the  fiur- 
mer  take  the  lesson  ?  Is  it  not  with 
this  yery  habit  of  natnre  that  his  art 
must  wage  an  incessant  warfare? 
The  skilful  gardener  has  a  rotation  of 
crops,  although  he  grows  none  of  the 
cereal  tribes,  which  especially  rejoice 
in  the  alternative  system  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  if  the  skilful  gardener 
does  not  lay  down  ^^  his  land  to  rest 
in  grass,"  his  costly  substitute  is  to 
trench  his  plot  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  thus  to  invigorate  the  wearied 
soil,  by  amalgamating  it  with  firesh 
mould.  Ite  exhausted  suifrice,  the 
AncfanesB  experimenter  is  compelled 
to  remove,  it  is  not  yeiy  accurate 
to  speak  of  the  fimner  *^  laying  his 
land  to  mr  in  grass."  He  puts  it 
under  grass  as  an  improving  crop,  and 
one  wUch  a  $ysUm  of  agriculture  can* 
not  dispense  with— «  crop,  too,  whidi 
in  many  situations  yields  a  larger  free 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  ndse 
from  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  of  ever  meet- 
ing with  more  ignorance  of  botany, 
yegetaUe  physiology,  and  horticul- 
ture, condensed  into  a  shorter  iq>ace 
than  you  have  succeeded  in  cram- 
ming into  the  few  sentences  just 
quoted.  But,  in  a  brave  contempt  of 
what  you  had  written,  you  teH  us,  on 
the  very  Mxt  page,  that  you  "  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  wj^ism.  of  rota- 


tions has  been  without  ils  Qse."  And 
you  add,  that  ^^  the  average  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  has  undoubtedW  bees 
improved  by  it."  And  it  is  with  snek 
absurd  and  sdlenm  see-saw  that  yos 
enlighten  the  agricultural  worid.  if  a 
rotation  of  crops  has  iaqyroved  the 
average  agriculture  of  Scotland,  thai 
demonstrates  the  exoelience  and 
necessity  of  the  system.  It  is  averaM 
results  that  anythhig  deserving  ue 
name  of  a  system  can  alone  secma 
Agricultural  reformer  as  yon  are,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  tiiat  yon 
must,  if  you  wish  to  e&ct  nay  good, 
legislate  for  an  average  measure  of 
agricultural  character  and  skiH.  The 
farmers  of  the  kingdom  are  an  im- 
mensely numerous  bo^y,  and  you  can- 
not expect  them  to  be  all  men  of  geniusi. 
Let  your  philanthropy  prompt  yon  to 
stoop  for  a  time  Urom  yonr  tranfloen- 
dental  height,  that  yon  may  miniatm: 
to  the  wants  of  average  nmani^. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  yon  am 
angry  with  Peter  Flousih.  This  is 
yery  excusable.  You  had  said  in 
your  first  pamphlet,  (p.  28,)  that  it 
waa  demonstrable  that,  if  all  the 
arable  land  in  the  same  parish  were 
cultivated  as  tiie  Auchness  iSum  wasi 
immense  benefits  would  accnie  to 
the  people.  Mr  Plough's  eaoMmflive 
patriotism  was  not  to  be  limited  by 
the  parochial  boundaries,  and  he  de- 
teimmed,  if  possible,  to  give  the  bene* 
fits  of  the  system  to  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom.  With  this  view,  he  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  Auchness 
system  was  capable  of  general  adop- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  move  fam 
You  had,  in  ML,  challenged  the  in- 
quiry, by  representing  high  firming 
as  the  substitute  ibr  Protection.  Peter 
Plough,  by  a  cogent  snd  crushing 
demonstration,  proved  tlm  ntter  inap- 
plicability of  the  Auchness  system  for 
graieral  adoption.  He  has  impaled 
you  on  the^  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and 
no  wonder  that  you  are  writhing  in 
anguish.  You  try  to  smile,  but,  mas  I 
it  IS  too  evident  that  your  lau||^  is 
like  that  of  the  third  rufian  ui  the 
melodrama,  when  the  skeleton  is  dis- 
coyered  in  the  doset,  and  supplies 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Ifanifostiythe 
salt  tears  are  seen  to  trickle  over 
your  abashed  countenance. 


Peter  Plough  vndentated  his  case* 
Indnde  Ixeimd  in  hb  calcnlatkm,  aod 
adopt  the  more  reeent  i^tistics  of 
Porter,  giving  the  increase  in  the 
nereoBtile  navy,  and  Mr  Plough's 
^monstratlon  remains  intact  and  hn- 
pregnaUe.  He  had  shown  that,  to 
apply  the  Anchness  system  to  BriJMk 
husbandry,  tfairty*eight  mUlions  of 
additknial  capital  weald  be  reiiitired 
ty  British  farmers,  Ibr  the  feedhig 
4itaib  and  artificial  mannres ;  and  he 
natnmlly  asked  when  this  ^^  sum  <tf 
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noney  was  to  be  got  ?"  ^^  And  my, 
HOod  Peter,  where  is  it  to  go?'^  yon 
respond.  Why,  certainly,  the  first 
^)nestion  in  order  of  time  and  of  pm- 
denoe  is,  where  is  the  money  to  be 
got?--nnleBS,  indeed,  it  be  part  of 
your  system  to  make  yonr  money  go 
Wore  it  be  got!  When  yon  tell  ns 
ihat  eveiy  oonoe  of  the  Useding  stoflh 
need  at  Anchness  was  raised  on  Brit* 
Ish  soil,  yon  forget  and  misstate.  The 
iintseed,  (p.  31,  first  pampUet,)  and 
the  oilcaka,  (p.  28,  second  pamphlet,) 
«re  not  of  British  production.  The 
bruised  onto  and  bean  meal  fbr  tiM 
cattle,  and  the  supplemental  qnaatity 
of  oats  for  the  servants  and  horses, 
may  be  indeed  of  British  production 
— although  not  grown  on  the  farm  of 
Auchness.  But  how  hmg,  think  you, 
are  temers  to  grow  these  grains  ai  a 
loss,  to  benefit  the  Anchness  factor? 
He  is  dependent  upon  others  fbr  his 
auppiies  of  these  feeding  stuffs. 

Peter  Plough  has,  in  fact,  compelled 
you  to  eat  your  leek,  for  yon  now  teU  us 
that  the  Mgh  fanning  at  Anchness  is, 
^^  as  an  axample,  to  be  taken  in  the 
fjpiritmorethan  in  the  letter.'*  What! 
hare  you  forfotten  that  you  set  it 
forth  '«as  the  Substitute  for  Protect 
tion  ?"  and  that,  If  your  language  had 
any  meaning,  you  iutimated  that  its 
Thrtue  would  be  equipollent  and  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  plundered 
emtch  ?  And  now,  forsooth,  you  veer 
about,  with  slippery  rersatili^,  and 
UXL  us  that  you  are  to  be  ^*  read  in 
the  spriit  more  than  in  the  letter.*' 
When  such  grare  interests  are  at 
etake,  tills  seems  to  me  Intoleiable 
Rifling,  alAongh  no  doubt  it  provides 
a  door  of  escape  for  you,  whatever 
disaster  may  attend  the  adoption  of 
your  expedient.  In  every  such  case 
the  model  will  have  been  copied  with 
a  serrtuty  too  literal,  or  a  llbenUlty 


too  latitndhiarian ;  and  there  seems 
nothing  for  it  but  that  the  bewfldeced 
husbandman,  before  he  embaito  on 
the  career  of  high  farming,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  mistaking  the  letterfor  the 
spirit,  Shan  make  a  i^lgrimage  to 
Baldoon  and  ooosnlt  the  orade,  and 
aric  the  author  to  interpret  his  im- 
penetrable text. 

Whether  it  pleases  yon  or  not, 
tids  question  nrast  be  agitated  and 
tested,  and  sifted  and  probed  to 
the  TeiT  bottom-^namely,  Is  the 
mode  of  flam  management  pursued 
by  Mr  M^Cnlloch  upon  Anchness 
capable  of  being  adopted  in  the  ffene* 
rat  cultiyation  of  the  land  of  tiie 
conntiy?  This  is  the  oidy  question 
at  all  interesting  to  the  agriduturistB 
of  the  kingdom^the  only  question  at 
all  geimane  to  their  present  position. 
If  this  is  not  meant,  yonr  high  farm- 
ing is  a  childish  bauble.  Its  ralue, 
not  only  as  a  substitute  for  Protection, 
but  as  an  instructive  lesson  in  hus- 
bandry, must  be  determined  by  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  preceding  qoeiy. 
We  find,  then,  upon  a  farm  of  360 
acres,  that  crops  1848  and  1849  giro 
an  average  extent  of  81  acres  under 
grain,  48  acres  in  grass,  andldlacns 
ui  green  crops;  and  of  the  latter,  78| 
acres  are  potatoes  all  to  be  sold  off. 

We  also  find  that  180  cattie,  and 
about  190  sheep,  are  annually  M- 
tened  upon  tiie  farm.  Hie  large  ex- 
tent d  the  green  crop,  and  the  quan- 
tity Qi  cattle  fed,  are  the  salient  and 
prominent  foatnres  of  the  system. 
This  you  admit.  I  am  therefore 
taking  you  in  the  m>irlt  more  tiian  in 
the  letter.  Is  a  system,  embradng 
such  a  dispn^rtion  between  its  root 
and  grain  crops,  adi^ted  for  extension? 
Try  its  effects  upon  a  small  scale- 
extend  it  over  a  district  of  the  are- 
rage  extent  of  Scotch  counties,  and 
inquire  what  would  be  the  result. 
You  will  find  that  there  would  be  a 
produce  of  about  801,417  tons  of  po- 
tatoes, 114,845  fht  cattie,  and  167,788 
dieep— a  prodnce  more  than  equiya* 
lent  to  supply  every  town  in  Scotiand 
with  potatoes  and  butcher  meat.  Or, 
to  inanlge  your  parochial  partiaKties, 
let  us  inqmre  what  would  be  the  re- 
sults if  om /mn  in  ^oery  jMinM  in  tiie 
kingdom  were  farmed  according  to  the 
Anchness  foshion.  In  En^^d,  Wales, 
and    Scotland,    there    are    11,588 
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parishes.  We  would  have  of  *'  edible  p.  40,)  enables  ns  readOj  to  test  the 
roots*'  Le.  potatoes,  4,633,200  tons,  question.  It  appeanthatMrM'Oal- 
aflter  allowing  an  eqaal  qoantit  j  to  be  loch's  ^*  expenditure  per  acre  for 
destroyed  bj  the  rot,  as  apparently  labour,  artificial  manures,  purchased 
happened  at  Auchness  last  year.  Of  food,  and  expenses  of  management,'' 
wheat,  2,782,816  qrs.    Of  fat  cattle,  exceeded  the  average  expenditure  of 


1,505,790.  Of  fat  sheep,  2,409,264— 
and  a  snug  little  money  profit  from 
hoggets  and  cows,  young  horses  and 
ewes,  of  some  ten  millions.  A  small 
model  farm  in  each  pariah  of  the  island 
can  supply  its  present  population  with 
beef  and  potatoes,  and  leave  of  the 
latter  a  liberal  supply  to  the  Rector's 
'*  generous  pigs."  Double  our  popu- 
lation, and  add  another  model  farm  to 
each  parish,  and  the  wants  of  ^^  the 
million  "  are  forthwith  supplied.  A- 
raunt  Malthus  I  all  hail,  Caird  M^  A 
plethora  of  beef;  a  plethora  of  vego- 
tables,"  you  facetiously  exclaim,  i  ou 
have  not  considered  that  there  may 
be  a  plethora  of  food,  with  concomi- 
tant destitution,  nay  starvation,  a- 
mongst  the  poor  and  unemployed. 
Bead  the  Irish  correspondence  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  and  the  Clare 
Journal  for  February,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  two  things  actually  co- 
exist at  this  moment  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  But  the  next  inquiry  Is, 
Would  there  be  a  plethora  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  food?  Would  the  bal- 
ance-sheet do,  and  would  ''change 
the  figure "  not  be  the  instant  ciy  ? 
Suppose  the  potato  epidemic  to  pass 
away,  or  allow  even  the  present  sup- 
plies of  that  root  and  of  butcher-meat 
from  other  sources  to  be^  continued, 
would  potatoes  bring  30s.  per  ton, 
and  beef  4d.  per  lb?  It  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  probable.  Is  it  not  cer- 
tain, too,  that  there  would  be  such  a 
demand  for  foreign  manures  as  would 
raise  their  price  beyond  the  possibility 
of  profitably  using  them  ? 

But  perhaps  this  iscopying  the  model 
too  servilely.  Well,  modify  it  tosuch  an 
extent  as  to  preserve  in  operation  the 
leading  principles  of  the  system — 
which  is  based  upon  cattle-feeding 
and  potato  culture  to  an  extent  wholly 
out  of  proportion  with  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm — and  the  system 
will  still  prove  self-destructive,  inas- 
much as  its  tendency  must  be  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production^  and  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  produce  raised. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  production, 
Table  ii.  in  your  «'  addition  "  (4th  ed. 


Messrs  Watson,  Dudgeon,  and  Chris- 
topher by  £8,  lis.  7|d.  Now  you 
tell  us  from  Porter  that,  of  garaen 
and  tillage  lands  in  Great  Britain, 
there  are  13,637,320  acres.  To  bring 
up  these — which,  however,  include 
Auchness — to  the  marlc  of  the  Auch- 
ness  system  at  a  farther  expenditure 
of  £3,  lis.  7}d.  per  acre,  an  additional 
capital  of  £48,852,857,  would  be  re- 
quired by  British  farmers.  And  this 
&  "High  Farming  farther  illustra- 
ted!" and  you  correct  Peter  Plough 
by  adding  eleven  millions  tohis  estimate 
of  the  new  capital  required  1 1  am  here 
stealing  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Peter 
Plough ;  but,  if  you  will  not  allow  us 
to  look  at  your  case  in  this  light,  it  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  notice.  If  the 
system  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice, 
why  tantalise  the  fanner  by  briuffing 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  but  denying  him 
the  power  of  slaking  his  thirst? 

You  seem  to  thkik  that  you  have 
communicated  new  and  invaluable  in- 
formation to  the  practical  farmer,  and 
you  '^  challenge  Mr  Stephens,  within 
the  whole  compass  of  his  two  thousand 
pages  of  letterpress,  to  exhibit  an  in- 
stance equally  instructive,"  (p.  27.) 
What  is  it  that  is  so  new?  Is  it  the 
value  of  manure  and  its  extensive  ap- 
plication that  constitutes  the  novelty, 
now  for  the  first  time  made  known? 
The  ancient  B;omans  anxiously  col- 
lected their  manure  from  as  many 
sources  as  the  moderns  do.  They 
liberally  employed  liquid  manure  and 
pigeons'  droppings,  (your  guano,)  then 
esteemed  of  inestimable  value.  Or, 
is  it  the  stall-feeding  system  that  you 
publish  as  something  so  new  and  in- 
structive? Why,  the  Metayers  of 
Lombardy  have  lon^  fed  their  cattie 
in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  but 
with  more  extraordinary  care.  They 
feed  them  in  stalls— they  bleed  them 
—they  brush  tiiem  twice  a^day,  whe- 
ther with  **  a  dandy  brush"  or  not 
is  not  recorded,  and  thevrub  them 
over  with  oU.  The  oleagmous  appli- 
cation is  something  more  exquisite 
than  the  Auchness  system  administers. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  new  la 
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what  you  have  writteiif  as  every  edu- 
cated agricnltortBt  knows;  and  yon 
might  have  found  your  ^^  instmctive 
iuBtances**  almost  in  any  history  of  agri- 
culture in  any  one  of  oar  Cyclopedias. 
When  I  consider  this,  I  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  valorons  ex- 
ploits of  the  immortal  hero  of  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  best  poems,  which 
the  bard  thus  commemorates, — 

'<  Doaald  Ctaid  finda  on*  things, 
Whare  Alan  Grigor  f«nd  (he  tings." 

You  apparently  now  stand  alone 
and  unsupported  in  your  advocacy  of 
high  farming,  foolishly  so  called,  as 
the  substitute  for  Protection,  and  as  a 
source  of  profitable  investment  under 
the  depr^sed  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  **  The  leading  organ  of  the 
Protectionists,**  isso heterodox  in  your 
estimation,  that  one  cannot  expect 
you  to  imbibe  wisdom  from  snch  a 
source.  Bat  perhaps  you  may  listen 
more  benevolently  to  the  other  power- 
liil  and  accredited  organ  of  political 
opinion  us  North  Britain  on  the  ques- 
tion of  high  fanning,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  adoption  as  a.  present  re- 
medy for  the  clamant  evils  under 
which  the  agricultural  community  now 
labours.  Ton  wiU  do  well,  before  you 
write  again,  to  ponder  over  and  in- 
wardly to  digest  the  following  preg- 
nant sentences,  which  embody  an  ad- 
mirable synopsis  of  the  truth.  The 
Italics  are  mine. 

**  It  is  true,  that  high  farming  can 
maintain  alarge  labouring  population ; 
but  high  farming  requires,  not  only 
that  high  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  of  slow  growthj  but  also  a  large  ex- 
penditure ofcapiiai.  It  is  the  posses- 
sion oi  great  skilly  habitual  energy^  and 
vast  capital^  which  alone  renders  pos- 
sible such  a  system  of  farming,  horti- 
cultural rather  than  agricultural,  as 
has  grown  up  in  Belgium  in  the  midst 
of  abundant  markets,  wealthy  towns, 
and  flourishing  manufactures, — a  sys- 
tem the  origin  and  growth  of  which 
has  been  favoured  by  every  circum" 
stance  that  can  promote  industry  and 
protect  itsfruits.^^Edinlmrgh  Review^ 
January  1850,  (p.  18.)  Mr  Mechi 
speaks  problematically  of  the  profit 
of  high  farming;  that  amiable  experi- 
menter, Mr  Hnxtable,  ingenuously 
confesses  his  losses,  and  allows  that 
last  year  he  was  minus  £32  of  his 
rent ;  Mr  M^Culloch  even  seems  half 
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disposed  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch. 
He  is  reported,  in  the  Scotsman  of  the 
13th  February  last,  to  have  said  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Newton-Stewart^ 
on  the  1st  February, — ^'That,  before 
the  improved  system  could  be  pro- 
perly carried  out,  the  landlords  must 
give  encouragement  particularly  in 
draining  and  buildings."  Millions  of 
money,  which  the  proprietors  have 
not,  must  be  expended ;  and  millions 
of  additional  capital  must  be  at  the 
command  of  the  farmers,  which  they 
have  not,  before  the  system  can  be 
carried  out.  Enthusiast  although  he 
be,  Mr  M'Gnlloch  begins  to  see  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  scheme. 
Moreover,  before  the  improvements 
could  be  effiscted,  supposing  the  re- 
quisite capital  to  be  had,  and  before 
any  profit  could  accrue  from  them, 
years  would  elapse.  For  the  improve- 
ments and  profits  of  agricidture,  un- 
like those  in  manufactures,  cannot  bo 
realised  in  a  few  months.  The  far- 
mers, with  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent prices,  will  in  the  mean  time  be 
ruined,  unless  rents  are  diminished 
one-thurd,  and,  on  the  poorer  soils^ 
extinguished  altogether — in  which 
event,  again,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  kingdom  would  be 
mined.  These  are  the  immediate  ac- 
companiments attending  your  cheap 
food  for  the  people,  your  plethora  of 
potatoes,  and  your  plethora  of  beef. 
The  ultimate  issue  will  speedily  reach 
the  people  whom  you  delude,  and  the 
Manchester  Free-traders  whose  sweet 
voices  you  court. 

But  you  have  farther  shown  us, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
compulsitor  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  nullify  existmg  leases,  and  to 
establish  the  conditions  of  the  libe- 
ral covenant,  and  that  a  change  of 
the  figure  in  the  rent  is  imperiously 
called  for.  In  other  words,  you  pre- 
scribe not  for  the  existing  condition 
of  agriculture,  but  for  an  imaginary 
case  of  your  own  construction.  Your 
views  are  based  on  hopes  and  con- 
tingencies vague  and  visionary.  Your 
theory,  as  fhrther  illustrated,  avow- 
edly contemplates  a  possible  case^ 
which  not  only  does  not  exist,  but 
which  is  a  moral  impossibility.  That 
snch  views  should  have  attracted  any 
notice,  and  raised  any  serious  discus- 
sion, the  critical  emergency  of  the 
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timeB,  9&  already  stated,  snfBcientljr 
explains.  Drowning  men  catch  at 
0traws ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of 
an  inscrntable  pestilence,  the  afflicted 
and  excited  sufferer,  loth  to  relinqaish 
the  hope  of  life,  flees  to  any  doctor, 
however  qnackish  and  empirical.  The 

gractical  agricnltnristsof  the  kingdom 
aye  made  np  their  mind  upon  the 
practicability  and  general  utility  of 
your  schemes ;  and,  while  frankly  al- 
lowing that  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  further  advancement  of  agri- 
cnlture,  and  that  high  farming,  in  any 
profitable  or  practicable  sense,  is  in- 
dispensable, they  unanimously  repu- 
diate the  utoplanism  of  your  theory 
as  a  cure  for  the  dire  evils  into  which, 
by  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have 
been  plunged.  The  Perthshire  farmer, 
the  only  Inother  tenant  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  in  the  language  of  civility, 
and  who,  in  his  judidons  pamphlet, 
had  shown  that  Mr  M^Cullodi,  in 
1848,  must  have  lost  by  his  farm, 
repels  your  advaaoes,  and  scorns  your 
Bupemlious  compliments.  He  writes, 
that  ^^  he  would  far  rather  have  re* 
oeived  Mr  Caurd's  buffet  than  his  em- 
brace." (^SUrUng  Journal^  15th  Feb- 
ruary.) 

Ton  are  now  "left  alone  in  your 
glory;"  but  that  glory  is  neither 
small  nor  contemptible.  By  that  por- 
tion of  the  inress  who  are  fired  with  a 
hatred  of  landlordism,  and  who  have 
taken  a  vow  to  sacrifice  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
master  mann^ACturers,  you  are  pndsed 
and  flattered  as  the  only  man  of  mark 
and  likelihood  in  North  Britain.  Al- 
though Adam  Smith,  and  more  re- 
cently M.  de  Tocqueville,  have  given 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  agricultural 
classes  are  more  intelligent  and  intel- 
lectual than  the  manufacturing,  yet 
there  is  a  section  of  "the  fourth 
estate"  in  the  reahn,  who  cannot  speak 
of  farmers  without  employing  insult- 
ing epithets  derogatory  to  their  intel- 
li^nce  and  education.  With  this 
fraternity  you  are  an  espedalfavourite; 
and  not  without  cause.  They  are 
wise  hi  their  generation,  and  they  see 
well  enough  that  your  speculations, 
as  those  of  a  fanner,  serve  their  pur-- 
pose  better  than  any  of  their  own 
could  poasibly  do.  They  perceive  that 
your  Geological  essays  are  raising  deln* 
aions  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and 


bolstering  up  the  rain  hopes  of  Free- 
trade  propnetors,  and  pandering  ta 
the  agrarian  passions  of  the  unprin- 
cipled, and  are  thus  admiraUy  calcu- 
lated to  divert  attention  firom  the 
clamant  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
community,  and  to  stifle  any  attempt 
to  devise  a  real  remedy  for  them.  I 
am  sure  that,  in  your  heart,  yon  mean 
none  of  these  things ;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  fulsome  praises  of 
such  parties,  and  their  enlistment  of 
you  into  their  ranks,  have  not  raised 
a  suspicion  in  your  mind  regarding 
the  tendency  of  ^our  writings,  and 
the  somewhat  dubious  and  equivocal 
position  which  you  now  occupy. 

That  powerful  print,  the  7¥me»,  dis- 
parages the  intelligence  of  farmerst 
and  writes  with  levity  on  the  subject 
of  their  present  sufferings.  If  land- 
lords and  tenants  cannot  prosper  un- 
der present  prices,  it  tells  them  cava- 
lierly to  sell  off,  and  to  emigrate. 
Surveying  them  and  their  fields,  it 
Idndly  intimates— 

<*  Hiec  mea  rout ;  vetoras  mignle  ooloiti.^ 

Seated  beside  theThnnderer,  youare  to 
dispense  the  award  to  agricultural  mor- 
tals. Have  pity  on  your  frail  and  er- 
ring brethren,  and  wield  not  the  giant's 
strength  tyrannically.  But  your  facul- 
ties are  as  great  as  your  fame ;  and 
as  Julius  Caasar,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
parations for  battle,  marked  the  re- 
volutions of  the  stars,  so  jou,  in  the 
interval  that  elapses  betwixt  the  pub- 
lication of  your  high  farming  essavsy 
take  a  glance  at  Ireland,  and  solve 
the  enigma  tJiat  had  puzzled  all  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  and  prescribe  the 
cure  for  the  chronic  ailments  of  our 
unhappy  neighbour.  With  a  few 
flourishes  of  your  pen,  you  have  slain 
Blackwood  and  all  his  allies.  The 
mind  is  proud  of  its  triumphs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reputed  greatness  of 
what  it  has  overcome,  rlutarch^  in 
his  life  of  Axtaxerxes,  tells  us  of  a 
soldier  who  wounded  King  Cyrus  in 
battle,  and  who  grew  thereupon  so 
arrogant  that  in  a  shwt  space  after  he 
lost  his  wits.  I  fear  for  you,  even  in 
the  midst  of  your  triumphs,  for  you  are 
manifestly  perturbed.  At  a  time  when 
eveiy  one  had  treated  you  with  unex- 
ampled gentleness  and  courtesy,  you 
complain  of  being  upbraided,  and  of 
havmg  lost  the  smiles  of  men  of  rank. 
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Can  it  be  that  the  monitor  within  is 
pricking  jon  for  your  left-handed 
advocacy  of  the  fiumerB*  interest? 
The  tidnt  of  a  green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly is  on  you.  That  cnrlons  dd 
writer,  Felix  Plater,  tells  ns,  with  high 
humour,  of  a  certain  one  who  fancied 
that  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes' 
frogs  in  his  belly,  and  w1k>  studied 
physic  seven  years,  and  took  the  tonr 
of  Europe,  with  a  view  of  relieving 
himself.  Your  itinerancy  may  be 
Balubrious,  and  tend  to  evacuate  the 
croaker.  But  if  not,  happy  are  yon 
to  have  such  a  doctor--the  crutch- 


destroyer,  I  mean^as  your  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend."  By  his 
nimble  manipulations,  he  will  easily 
effect  the  h4>py  exorcism  of  every 
obstruction ;  and,  having  him  as  your 
Maecenas,  well  may  you  feel 

*<  DWinitj  'within  yoa  breediiur  wings. 
Wherewith  to  acorn  the  eartL** 

If  I  have  c<mtributed  in  any  degree, 
by  this  agreeable  epistle,  to  abate  and 
dissolve  your  present  flatulency,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  delightful  reflec- 
tion to  me  in  the  evening  of  life. 

Cato. 


THE  CLEARIKO  OF  THB  GLENS. 


They'll  speak  of  him  for  many  a  year, 

In  Britain's  sad  decline, 
In  other  lands,  perchance,  than  this. 

Across  the  watering  brine. 
They'll  speak  of  him  who  drove  them  forth 

In  alien  fields  to  toll, 
Who  forced  them  from  their  fathers'  hearths. 

The  children  of  the  soil  I 

n. 

Amidst  the  deserts  of  the  West 

When  evening  shadows  fall, 
Around  their  aged  grandsire's  knees 

The  babes  will  gather  all — 
And  *^  Tell  us,  grandsire,"  thus  they'll  ^ak, 

^^  O  tell  us  yet  again, 
Of  that  dear  native  land  of  yours 

That  lies  beyond  the  main. 

m. 

'^  Why  did  you  leave  that  happy  land, 

And  seek  a  shelter  here, 
Where  keenly  sweeps  the  northern  wind 

Through  frozen  forests  drear? 
And  why  forsake  the  purple  hills 

Where  Scotland's  heather  grows. 
To  shudder  in  this  dreary  waste 

Of  cold  Canadian  snows  ?  " 

rv. 

"  Ah,  children— Ye  recall  the  time 

When  I  was  young  and  strong ; 
When  never  roebuck  on  the  brae 

More  swiftly  raced  along, 
I  dwelt  within  a  bieldy  hut 

Far  up  a  Highland  glen. 
With  forty  more,  our  name  that  borct 

All  tme  and  loyal  men. 
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V. 

'*  We  sowed  the  seed,  and  reaped  the  grain, 

With  thankful  hearts  and  kind ; 
Our  cattle  grazed  upon  the  hill  "» 

That  rose  our  homes  behind. 
Each  Sabbath-daj  we  worshipped  God 

Within  the  homely  fane, 
All  circled  by  the  blessed  graves 

I  neV  shall  see  again. 

VI. 

"  Our  chief-— ah,  me !  how  proud  were  we 

That  honoured  name  to  hail, 
Was,  like  his  fathers,  true  and  just — 

In  heart  and  soul,  a  Gael. 
His  lands  were  narrowed  in  their  range 

Since  dark  Culloden's  day. 
But  o^er  our  hearts  the  ancient  name 

Still  bore  its  ancient  sway. 

vn. 

"  He  loved  us :  Ay  I  he  did  not  leave 

His  old  ancestral  home. 
As  many  did,  with  stranger  friends 

In  foreign  lands. to  roam. 
God^s  blessing  rest  upon  his  head, 

Alive  or  dead,  say  I ; 
For  'midst  his  clan,  though  dwindled  sore, 

He  looked  to  live  and  die  I 

virr. 

*^  And  so  we  dwelt,  in  peace  and  rest, 

For  many  a  changing  year : 
Not  rich ;  but  riches  never  made 

A  home  so  doubly  dear. 
From  kindly  earth,  from  verdant  hill. 

From  river,  loch,  and  wood. 
We  drew  the  stores  that  kept  us  still 

In  raiment  and  in  food. 

IX. 

**  One  year— I  know  not  which  it  was, 

For  it  was  long  ago, — 
The  summer  had  been  cold  and  wet, 

And  earl^  fell  the  snow ; 
A  heavy  blight  came  down  from  heaven 

On  plant,  and  ix)ot,  and  grain. 
And  what  the  pestilence  had  touched, 

Ne'er  rose  to  life  again. 

X. 

"  It  was  an  awful  winter.    Want 

And  famine  raged  around ; 
Yet  little  felt  we  of  their  power, 

Within  our  master's  ground. 
Our  debts  were  few,  our  rents  were  small, 

And  these  were  all  forgiven — 
No  heavier  burden  did  we  bear 

Than  that  which  fell  from  heaven  t 
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XI. 

^^  The  spring  came  round— the  primrose  bloomed 

Upon  the  bank  and  brae, 
And  blythesome  looked  the  bonny  slen 

Within  the  Ught  of  May. 
The  lowing  of  a  hundred  herds, 

The  voices  of  the  riUs, 
The  bleat  of  flocks,  the  glad  bird's  song 

Bang  o'er  our  Highland  hills. 

XII. 

^'  The  blade  was  springing  in  the  field 

Right  healthily  and  green, 
With  promise  of  the  fairest  yield 

That  eye  had  ever  seen. 
And  jov  rose  up  within  our  hearts, 

We  feared  no  more  decay. 
But  thanked  our  Maker— who  had  ta'en 

The  grievous  curse  away. 

xui. 

*^  O  little  knew  we  of  the  men 

Who  ruled  within  the  land ; 
The  days  were  gone  when  Scottish  hearts 

O'er  Scotland  held  command. 
The  days  were  gone  when  valiant  souls. 

Who  knew  their  country's  right, 
Stood  foremost  at  the  council  ^ard 

As  they  were  first  in  fight. 

XIV. 

"  The  spurit  of  the  olden  time. 

That  blazed  so  bright  of  yore, 
Had  died  away,  and  no  one  spoke 

Of  faith  or  honour  more. 
They  deemed  this  glorious  earth  was  made, 

And  vaulted  with  the  sky. 
For  nothing  but  to  gather  gold — 

To  traffic,  fawn,  and  lie ! 

XV. 

^^  And  so  they  reared  the  chimney-stalk, 
"     And  80  they  laid  the  keel, 
And  trampled  on  the  labouring  poor 

With  hard  and  heavy  heel. 
A  cold  and  crafty  Southron  carle 

Was  lord  and  master  there : 
No  gentle  blood  had  he  who  stood 
Beside  the  monarch's  chair. 

XVI.  i 

"  He  made  his  laws — ^I  wot  not  bow- 
But  this  I  know  full  well. 

That  ruin  like  a  biting  frost 
Upon  the  country  fell. 

It  mattered  not  how  bright  the  sun, 
How  bountiful  the  rain. 

The  wickedness  of  man  had  made 
The  gifts  of  Grod  in  vain. 
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XTU. 

'^  These  were  sore  days.    Within  the  towns 

Was  naught  bat  foreign  bread ; 
Bj  foreign  serfe  beyond  the  seas 

l^e  people  now  were  fed. 
No  work  was  there  for  us  to  do, 

No  labour  far  or  near ; 
We  dared  not  render  thanks  to  Him 

Who  sent  a  fruitfnl  year. 

xym. 

<*  The  ploogh  lay  msting  in  the  field : 

We  drove  oar  cattle  down, 
We  sold  them — ^*twas  our  last  resonree, 

Within  a  distant  town. 
The  poor  damb  creatoree  1  when  they  went 

I  knew  the  hoar  must  cobm 
For  the  like  woeM  joomey  next, 

To  those  that  were  not  dumb. 


**  And  so  it  feU.    One  weary  day 

The  bitter  news  was  tdd. 
That  the  fair  land  we  loved  so  well 

Was  to  a  stranger  sold. 
The  race  that  for  a  thousand  years 

Had  dwelt  within  the  glen, 
Were  mdely  sommoned  from  their  homes, 

To  beg  as  laroken  men. 


<'  Some  would  not  leave— the  rnffiaaa  tore 

The  crumbling  thatch  away ; 
They  plucked  the  rafters  from  the  wall. 

And  bade  them  starve  and  stay  I 
The  old,  the  bedrid,  and  the  sick. 

The  wife  and  new-b<Mm  child^ 
I  thank  my  God  I  did  not  strike, 

Although  my  heart  was  wildl 


(( We  partedr-klnsfolk,  clansmen,  friesde, 

With  heavy  hearts  and  sore ; 
We  parted  by  the  water-side, 

To  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
The  sun  was  siiiking  to  his  rest 

Amidst  a  lurid  sky, 
And  fsom  the  darkening  hill  above 

We  heard  the  falcon's  cry." 


"  0  wicked  deed,  O  cruel  men ! 
O  sad  and  woeful  day ! 
But,  grandsire,  tell  us  of  your  friends 
And  kinsfolk,  where  are  they?" 
^^  They  lie  within  the  festering  heaps, 
Among  the  city  dead — 
Scant  bi^al  had  they  for  their  booes, 
No  gravestone  marks  tiieir  head ; 
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'^  Some  died  of  want,  of  sorrow  some, 

And  some  of  broken  age : 
They  who  lived  on  were  sad  as  birds 

Cooped  in  a  narrow  cage. 
O  children,  with  the  savage  beasts 

rd  rather  lay  me  down, 
Than  dwell  among  the  stifling  lanes 

Within  a  factory  town  I 

ZXIV. 

^' Sharp  hanger  forced  ns  to  the  mills ; 

We  slaved  for  scanty  food 
'Midst  flashing  looms,  and  buzzing  wheels, 

And  strangers  rough  and  mde. 
From  mom  to  night  we  toiled  and  span 

Like  beasts  to  labonr  driven, 
And  only  through  the  dingy  panes 

We  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 


*' Ay,  there  wis  room  for  all  I    The  child 

That  scarce  conld  walk  alcme, 
The  little  ones  we  loved  so  well, 

The  stripling  and  the  grown ; 
The  modest  maiden  forced  to  bear 

The  coarse  and  scnrril  jest ; 
The  old  man  with  his  silver  hairs— 

The  wife  with  babe  at  breast. 

XXVI. 

''All,  all  might  work«— for  England  ne'er 

Had  borne  so  high  a  name. 
Though  not  for  Christian  chivalry 

She  strove  to  keep  her  fiune. 
No  longer  streamed  Saint  George's  cross 

The  foremost  in  the  air. 
Her  glory  lay  in  cotton  bales 

And  yards  of  flimsy  ware. 

xxvu. 

''  For  this  we  toiled,  for  this  we  span ; 

For  this  all  round  and  round 
Ten  thousand  chimney-stalks  were  reared 

Above  the  blackening  ground. 
For  this  they  made  the  reaper's  song, 

The  ploughman's  whistle  cease ; 
And  'midst  the  clanking  of  the  chains 

Proclaimed  the  reign  of  peace  I 

xrvin. 

*'But  we— the  Highland-bom,  the  free, 

How  conld  we  straggle  there  ? 
Still  in  our  hearts  we  felt  the  breath 

Of  our  fresh  mountain  air — 
We  saw  the  shadows  of  the  hills 

Hang  in  the  waters  dear. 
The  purling  of  the  distant  rills 

Was  sounding  in  our  ear. 
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XXIX. 

*'  We  sang  the  old  familiar  songs — 

We  saog  them  at  the  loom ; 
We  sang  of  light,  and  love,  and  joy, 

When  all  around  was  gloom. 
O  then,  O  then— the  bitter  tears 

Rose  to  each  aching  eye — 

0  were  we  bat  once  more  at  home, 
Though  only  there  to  die ! 

*^  Death  came,  bnt  came  not  quickly.    Pale 

And  weak  my  sister  grew ; 
With  sharpened  pain  and  wasting  sobs 

Her  heavy  breath  she  drew. 
At  last  I  laid  her  in  her  bed 

When  she  could  work  no  more. 

1  kissed  her  poor,  thin,  wasted  cheek — 
I  prayed— and  all  was  o'er  1 

XXXI. 

^*  I  laid  her  in  a  stranger^s  grave. 

And  then  I  turned  and  fled, 
I  cared  not  whither — anywhere — 

To  earn  my  honest  bread ; 
In  any  land  where  flesh  and  blood 

Were  reckoned  more  than  gain — 
Where  tyrant  masters  did  not  wring 

Their,  wealth  from  woo  and  pain.'* 

xxxir. 

O  England— England  1  many  a  heait 

Is  sad  and  sore  for  thee, 
Though  basely,  meanly,  falsely  driven 

To  dwell  beyond  the  sea.  g 

O  England  I  if  the  bonny  Rose  1 

Was  droopuig  on  your  crown, 
Whj  did  yon  stretch  a  cruel  hand 

To  pluck  the  Thistle  down  ? 

.xxxiu. 

There's  many  a  name  of  noble  fame 

Writ  in  your  ancient  roll ; 
There's  many  an  honest  statesman  yet 

Of  free  and  generous  soul : 
Why  stoop  to  those  who  cannot  walk 

With  h^h  and  upright  head. 
Whose  living  souls  no  kindred  own 

With  thy  time-honoured  dead? 

xxxiv. 

The  worst  of  all — the  thrice-forsworn — 

The  gamester  of  thy  fame — 
How  dares  he  deem  that  aftertimes 

Will  give  him  aught  but  shame? 
Let  monuments  be  reared  above — 

Of  marble  heap  a  hill — 
The  peasant's  curse  upon  his  head 

Shall  weigh  the  heavier  still  I 
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No.  VI. 
CHEISTOPHEE  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Cladich, 
Scene  L— 7%^  Wren's  Nest. 

Time — Six  a.h. 
North — ^Talboys— Seward. 


NORTH. 

You  recollect  the  words  of  Edmniid  in  Lear — 

**  A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
One's  practices  ride  easy.'* 

This  18  exactly  lago  with  Othello— belieyiog  in  virtue,  using,  despiaing  it. 
These  idolaters,  of  self  think  the  virtnoas  worship  imaginary,  unreal  GodsL 
But  they  nerer  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  worship ;  and  therein  show  a  larger 
intelligence,  a  clearer  insight,  than  those  other  idolaters  who,  shut  up  in  their 
own  character,  ascribe  their  own  motives  to  all ;  and  in  virtues  can  see  only 
different  shapes  of  hypocrisy. 

XALiBOTSa 

The  Devil  himself  knows  better,  sir.  He  knows  that  Yirtne  exists;  only 
he  flatters  himself  that  he  can  undermine  its  foundations.  *^  And  ofttimes 
does  snoceed^'-Hseeking  Evil  **  as  contrary  to  His  High  Will  whom  we  resist  P 

NORTH. 

The  Evil  Principle  at  war  with  the  Good. 

TALBOTS. 

In  what  war  soever,  sir,  you  are  once  engaged,  you  soon  fed  yourself 
pledged  to  it.  A  fbw  blows  ^ven  on  both  sides  settle  you  fast,  and  you  no- 
longer  inquire  about  the  cause. 

NORTH. 

To  an  evil  soul  all  good  is  a  reproach ;  therefore  he  wars  on  it.  To  the 
self-dissatisfied  the  happiness  of  the  good  is  a  reproach ;  therefore,  if  he  be 
thoroughly  selfish,  he  pulls  it  down. 

TALBOTS. 

Eveiy  one's  impulse  is  to  throw  off  pain ;  and  if  no  pityi  no  awe,  no  love 
be  there  to  stay  him,  he  pulls  down  of  course. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Talboys,  believe  me,  that,  for  a  moment,  every  man  has  motives 
fit  for  a  fiend.  Perhaps  he  obeys— perhaps  rejects  them.  The  true  fiend 
is  constant. 
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TALBOYS. 

Every  man  has  motives  fit  for  a  fiend  I    I  beg  joa  to  speak  for  yourself, 
my  dear  sir. 

NOBTH. 

I  speak  of  myself,  of  yoa,  and  of  lago.  What  is  the  popular  apprehension 
or  theory  of  the  malice  disclosed  in  ^^  mine  Ancient" — ^not  the  Old  One,  bat 
the  Standard-bearer? 

TALBOYS. 

Why,  the  prompt,  apt,  and  natural  answer  will  be,  he  is  a  Devil. 

KOSTH. 


And  pray  what  is  a  Devil? 

lago. 

Don't  reason  In  a  eircley  sir. 


TALBOYS. 
NORTH. 


TALBOYS. 

rd  rather  reason  in  a  circle,  sir,  than  not  reason  at  all.  I  like  reasoning  in 
s  circle — it  is  pleasant  pastime  in  a  cold,  raw  morning — far  preferable  to 
ascending  Cruachan ;  for  you  are  never  far  from  home,  and  when  tired  can 
leap  out  at  your  own  pleasure,  and  take  some  reasoning  in  a  stridght  line. 

NORTH. 

You  are  always  so  pleasant,  Talboys,  circular  or  ziz-zag.  Whence  is  the 
malice  in  the  heart  of  a  Devil? 

TALBOYS. 

I  want  data,  sir.  Milton  has  given  some  historical  elucidation  of  it; 
but  the  People  reason  less,  and  are  no  philosophers. 

NORTH. 

Hate  in  a  devil  is  like  Love  in  an  Angel — uncaused,  or  self-causing ;  it  is 
Ills  natural  function— his  Essence,  his  Bdog.  Herein  the  seraph  is  a 
seraph— the  fiend  is  a  fiend. 

TALBOYS. 

'^  Eril  r  be  Thoa  my  good  t  By  Thee  st  least 
DiTided  Empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold^ 
By  Thee,  aad  more  pediape  thM  hiSi  will  reagn." 

Beason— Motive--Caase. 

NORTH. 

Prospero  calls  Calibaa  a  devil— a  bora  Devil. 

TALBOYS. 

Also,  a  demi-Devil— as  Othello  calls  lago. 

NOBTH. 

The  Philosopher  knows— «n  humaniiy—ot  no  bora  devil.  He  follows,  or 
tries  to  follow,  the  causes  which  have  turned  the  Imi^erfect  nature  into  the 
worst  The  popular  sense  takes  things  as  it  finds  them,  and  admowledges 
*'  bom  devils,"  lago  being  one,  and  ^  of  the  prime."  The  totality  of  mon- 
ster in  the  moral  world  seems  to  that  imphilos^hical,  sincere,  and  moch- 
to-the-purpose  intuition,  expressed  under  the  image  of  a  nativity.  The  popu- 
lar sense  recognises  a  temper  of  man  which  elects  evil  for  evil's  sake-— winch 
inflicts  pain,  because  it  likes  to  see  pain  suffered— ^hich  destroys,  because  it 
revels  in  miseiy. 

TALBGTB. 

Coleridge  calls  lago^s  ^  a  motiveless  malignity."  He  haled  Othello  for  not 
promoting  him,  but  Cassio.  That  seems  to  me  the  real,  tangiMe  motive— « 
haunting,  goading,  fretting  preference — an  affiront — an  insvi^— a  carfoiBg  of 
power— woundinghim  where  alone  he  is  sensitive — ^in  self-esteem  and  pride.  See 
bis  contempt  for  Cassio  as  a  book-warrior--^nd  ^^  for  a  Hur  life"  — simply  like 
our  notion  of  a  ^*  milksop."  Why  OtheUo,  whe  se  prises  him  for  his  hones^ 
ns  to  call  him  ever  ^'  honest  lago,"  keeps  him  down,  I  have  not  a  guess— » 

SIORTH. 

Baren^t  yoQ?  And  pray  what  right  have  yoa  to  interfere  with  tke  prae- 
tlce  of  promotion  in  the  army  of  the  Venetian  State  ? 


TALBOTS. 
KOKTH. 
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TALBOTS. 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  particnlar  instance— it  looks  like  favouritism. 
Othello  fancied  Cassio — Cassio  was  the  genteeler  yonng  fellow  of  the  two — 
the  better-born — lago  had  risen  from  the  ranks — ^and  was  a  stout  soldier^ 

NORTH. 

Yom  don't  take  yonr  character  of  Cassio  from  lagof 

TAIAOTS. 

I  do.  lago  was  a  liar— but  here  I  think  he  spoke  troth — there  is  nothing 
in  the  Flay  indicating  that  Cassio  had  seen  mnch  service — he  had  never  been 
at  OypnuA-^oxx  anywhere  dse— he  had  never  seen  a  Ttrk— lie  had  never — 

KOBTH. 

Hold  your  tongue. 

A  more  disgracefol  Brawl— 

Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

^  TALBOTS. 

Don*t  keep  pounng  out  your  excuses  for  lum,  sir,  with  such  overwhelming 
volubilily — ^it  won't  do.  He  knew  his  own  wretched  head.  **  I  have  very 
poor  and  unliappy  brains  for  drinking,"  yet  drink  he  would, — "I  have  drunk 
but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too*' — worse  than  shirk- 
ing-^*^  behold  what  innovation  it  makes  here," — and  yet^he  would  not  join 
the  Teetotallers.    Out  on  such  a  Lieutenant  I    lago  wa»  an  ill-used  man. 

»ORTH, 

Talboys— 

TALBOTS. 

O  that  ceaseless  volubility!  Shakspeare  afterwards  makes  lago  say  that 
Cassio  '*  has  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life."  Where  do  we  see  it  ?  Li  his  Uodson 
with  that  "  fitchew  ?  "  Frcmi  pleading  with  the  Divine  Desdemona  on  a  ques- 
tion to  him  of  life  or  death,  to  go  straight  to  sup— and  sleep  with  Bianca  \ 

NORTH. 

OtheDo's  ^*  Now  thou  art  my  lieutenant,"  shows  the  importance  meant  by 
Shakspeare  to  be  attached  to  the  previous  oppression — or  ^'holding down*' 
of  lago.  Alas  I  how  that  allocution  instigating  lago  to  murder  by  more  than 
a  promise  of  promotion,  sadly  lowers  Othello  to  me — ^I  hardly  know  why.  I 
feel  a  descent  from  his  own  passion  to  a  sympathy  with  Iago*s  desire  to  step 
into  his  superior  officer's  shoes.  I  can  fancy  that  Shakspeare  meant  this.  Ay, 
that  he  dia ;  for  I  believe  that  turbulent  passion,  in  some  of  its  moods,  Lowers — 
degrades — debases  a  great  and  generous  nature. 

TALBOTS. 

lago  was  jealous  of  Othello.  He  says  he  was,  and  either  believes  it,  or 
tries  to  believe  it.  His  own  words  intimate  the  doubt,  and  the  determination 
to  believe.  Malignity  and  hate  indulge  in  givkig  acceptance  to  slight  grounds 
—such  he  says,  in  his  o?m  coarse  way,  was  the  ruBiour— and  perhaps  it  waa 
true— 

NOBTH. 

Certainly  it  was  false.  Hig^  characters,  as  Coridanus,  Hotspur,  Othello, 
are,  by  a  native  majesty  of  sjSrit,  saived  and  exalted  ih»n  the  pursuit  of  illicit 
pleasure. 

TALBOTS. 

They  are.  But  let  his  jealousy  of  Othello— sincere  or  aesnmed^-or  mixed 
or  alternating— enter  as  an  element  into  tilie  hatred. 

KOBTH. 

Let  it.  lago  was,  you  said  truly,  a  stout  Soldier— and  I  add,  a  hard,  un- 
feeling, unprincipled  Soldier.  Of  all  trades  in  the  world,  that  of  a  Soldier  is 
the  worst  and  the  best — witness  an  lago— an  Othello.  The  same  trade 
helped  to  make  both.  In  OtheUo  we  almost  see  Wordswortii'i  -Bc^rw  War^ 
nor— in  lago  one— 

^  Yet  ill  he  Ii?ed^  mnch  eril  saw, 
'MMgst  men  to  whom  ne  better  law 
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Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 
Deliberately  and  undeceiTed, 
Those  bad  men's  tices  he  received 
'      And  gaye  them  back  his  own  I " 

Ton  are  convinced,  without  a  bint,  that  he  is  infidel— atheist :  everything 
shaped  like  religion,  like  moral  conscience — his  mind  shakes  off  and  rejects 
with  scorn.  He  does  not,  however,  as  I  said,  disbelieve  in  Virtnes.  He 
believes  in  them,  and  nses  them  to  the  destruction  of  the  havers.  What  he 
disbelieves  is  the  worth  of  Virtnes.  To  that  savage  Idol,  Self,  the  more 
bleeding  and  noble  victims,  the  more  grateful  the  sacrifice. 

TALBOYS. 

A  singular  combination  in  him,  sir,  is  his  wily  Italian  wit — ^like  lachimo's — 
and  his  rough — soldierlike— plain,  blunt,  jovial  manners — ^the  tone  of  the 
Camp,  and  of  the  wild-living,  reckless  Camp — ^plenty  of  hardihood — fit  for  toil, 
peril,  privation.  Ton  never  for  a  moment  doubt  his  courage — ^his  presence 
of  mind — his  resources— he  does  not  once  quail  in  presence  of  OtheUo  at  his 
nttoost  fury.  He  does  not  stir  up  the  lion  from  without,  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  with  an  invisible  rod  of  iron — that  is,  a  whip  of  scorpions ;  he  lashes 
up  the  Wild  Beast,  and  flinches  not  an  inch  from  paw  that  would  smite,  or 
tusk  that  would  tear— a  veritable  Lion  Queller  and  King. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare  is  black,  and  all  black. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  ethnography  of  that  age  di*awing— on  the  stage 
especially — the  finer  distinction  which  we  know  between  a  Moor  and  a 
Blackamoor  or  Negro.  The  opposition,  entertained  by  nature,  is  between 
White  and  Black— not  between  White  and  Brown.  Ton  want  the  opposition 
to  tell  with  all  its  power.  **  I  saw  Othello^s  visage  in  his  mind*'  is  no-> 
thing,  unless  the  visible  visage  is  one  to  be  conquered — ^to  be  accepted  by 
losing  sight  of  it.  I  say  aeain,  that  I  cannot  myself  imagine  the  contemporary 
audience  of  Shakspeare  deciding  colour  between  a  Moor  and  a  Negro.  The 
tradition  of  the  Stf4;e,  too,  seems  to  have  made  Othello  jet  black.  Such,  I 
opine,  was  the  notion  of  the  Moor,  Men,  to  the  People,  to  the  Court,  to  the 
Stage,  to  Shakspeare. 

TALBOYS. 

Woolly-headed? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yes — ^if  you  choose— in  opposition  to  the  "  curled  darlings." 

TALBOYS. 

Yet  Coleridge  has  said  it  would  be  **  something  monstrous  to  conceive  this 
beautiful  Venetian  girl  falling  in  love  with  a  veritable  Negro.'' 

NORTH. 

Coleridge  almost  always  thought,  felt,  wrote,  and  spoke  finely,  as  a  Critic 
— ^but  may  I  venture,  in  all  love  and  admiration  of  that  name,  to  suggest  that 
the  removal  which  the  stage  makes  of  a  subject  Ifrom  reality  must  never  be 
forgotten.  In  life  you  cannot  bear  that  the  White  Woman  shall  marry  the 
Black  Man.  Ton  could  not  bear  that  an  English  Lady  Desdemona— Lady 
Blanche  Howard— should — ^under  any  imaginable  greatness— marry  General 
Toussaint  or  the  Duke  of  Marmalade.  Your  senses  revolt  with  offence  and 
loathing.  But  on  the  Stage  some  consciousness  that  everything  is  not  as 
literally  meant  as  it  seems — that  symbols  of  humanity,  and  not  actual  men 
and  women,  are  before  yo.u — saves  the  Play. 

TALBOYS. 

I  believe  that  Wordsworth's  line— 

**  The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor/' 

expresses  explicitly  the  feeling  of  the  general  English,  heart— pity  for  the 
contrast,  ana  a  thought  of  tilie  immense  love  which  has  overcome  it. 

NORTH. 

White  and  Black  is  the  utter  antithesis— as,  at  mtensity,  Night  and  Day. 
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Yes— Talbojs— Eveipr  jot  of  soot  yoa  take  from  his  complexion,  yon  take 
an  iota  from  the  signLied  power  of  love. 

TALBOTS. 

As  yon  say,  sir,  the  gap  which  is  between  the  Stage  and  Reality  mnst 
prevent,  in  onr  hearts,  anything  like  loathing  of  the  conjunction. 

KORTH. 

The  tonch  of  such  an  emotion  would  annul  the  whole  Tragedy.  A  dispa- 
rity, or  a  discrepancy,  vast  as  inysterious — but  which  love,  at  the  fall,  is 
entitled  to  overlook — overstep !  Whether  Fate  dare  allow  prosperity  to  a 
union  containing  so  mighty  an  element  of  disruption,  is  another  question.  It 
Beems  Uke  an  attempt  at  overruling  the  "  Sterna  foedera  rerum.^' 

TALBOYS. 

For  half  an  hour  after  her  death,  Othello  believes  her  guilty.  Yon  must 
take  it  for  a  representation  of  what  his  feelings  would  have  been,  if  she  had 
really  been  gnUty. 

NORTH. 

Unless  the  fact  of  her  innocence  have  a  secret  potency  that  reaches,  through 
all  appearance  and  evidence  of  her  guilt,  into  his  innermost  soul.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  is,  after  the  deed,  perplexed  and  unmanned,  totally  unlike  a  man 
who  has  performed  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  offended  gods.  You  may  say  that 
the  convulsion  of  uptom  love  is  too  fresh,  and  that  he  would  in  time  have 
regained  his  strength — that  had  she  been  guilty,  the  first  hidf-honr  must  have 
been  just  what  it  was.  All  I  know  is,  that  his  mind  first  becomes  dear,  when  he 
knows  her  innocent.  Then  he  is,  in  a  measure,  himself,  and  sees  his  way.  Had 
she  been  guilty,  he  would  have  lived  two  years  with  a  stem,  desolate  soul — 
not  harsh,  perhaps,  to  honest  folks,  though — and  have  then  fallen  in  battle. 

TALBOYS. 

But  how  is  lago  affected  by  the  blackness?  No  doubt,  with  more  hate 
and  aversion  at  being  commanded  by  and  outshone  by  him.  High  military 
rank  and  command— high  favour  by  the  Senate — high  power  and  esteem  in  the 
world — ^high  royalty  of  spirit — ^happiness  in  marriage — all  these  in  Othello  are 
proper  subjects  of  envy,  and  motives  of  hate  in  lago.    The  Nigger ! 

NORTH. 

Antipathy  of  bad  to  good — of  base  to  noble — exacerbated  by  physical  anti- 
pathy of  colour  I  But  I  never  could  fathom  the  hate  and  malice  and  revenge 
of  lago. 

TALBOYS. 

It  isunfathomable--and  therefore  fit  agent  in  Tragedy. 

NORTH. 

Even  so.  I  don't  believe  that  Shakspeare  always  means  yon  to  be  able  to 
lay  motives  in  the  balance  and  weigh  them.    Far  otherwise. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay—Think  how  the  Murder  of  Duncan  leaps  up.  Hell-bom,  into  the  heart 
of  Macbeth— at  the  breath  of  the  Weird  Sisters ! 

NORTH. 

Perhaps.  Poetry  shaping  out  an  action,  distingnishes  herself,  amonffst 
other  points  of  distinction  herein,  fit>m  History,  that  while  she  shows  lucidly, 
and  of  her  own  dear  knowledge,  the  concatenation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  yet 
passion  and  imagination  require  the  indefinite.  There  is  then  a  conflict  of 
claims  and  powers ;  and  the  part  of  logic  is  hence  imperfectly  rendered.  You 
see  the  river  sweeping  by  yon,  without  Imowing  all  the  springs  that  bave 
fed  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Say  that  again,  sir. 

NORTH. 

T^ere  is  the  hatred— a  tragical  power,  which  the  Poet  is  principally  con- 
cerned to  use — ^less  to  explain. 

TALBOYS. 

Yon  said,  sir,  the  noble  Moor  must  have  been  much  disennobled  ere  he 
conld  have  cried  to  lago,  ^*Now  thoa  art  my  lieutenant." 
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zrosTH. 
I  did,  and  yon  think  so  too. 

lALBOTS. 

I  do.  Othello  and  lago  are  joint  conspirators  to  two  doable  mnrders.  Can 
yon  conspire  to  a  murder — ^a  private  assassination — ^withont  lowering  jonrself 
— even  on  the  Stage  ?  Othello  takes  on  himself  the  mnrder  of  Desdemona — 
act,  responsibility,  consequences ;  but  does  he  not  seem  to  hire  lago  to  assas- 
sinate Cassio? 

KOBTH. 

What  did  Othello  intend  to  do — afto  all  was  accomplished?  Consequences 
indeed  1  He  was  stone-blind  to  the  future.  What  does  he  expect?  that  when  he 
has  killed  his  wife,  eyerything  is  to  go  on  as  smoothly  as  before  ?  That  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  it  ?  or  that  he  will  have  to  m^ke  another  speech  to  the 
Senate?  He  has  told  them  how  he  married  hor — ^the  counterpart  will  be  to 
relate  **  a  plain  unvamished  tale  of  my  whole  coursq^*  of  smothering  and 
stabbing  her  with  bolster  and  dagger.  "  N'ow  thou  art  my  lieutenant" — shows 
—if  not  stone-blindness— a  sing^ar  confidence  in  the  foture. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Personages  who  come  in  at  the  End  look  at  the  matter  contrariwise. 
Othello  exalts  Uie  killing  of  his  wife  into  a  sacrifice  to  Justice.  But  Cassio  ? 
That  is  mere— pure  Beyenge.  '^  O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives,— 
one  is  too  poor^  too  weak  for  my  revenge." 

NOBTH. 

Upon  what  pedestal  does  Othello  stand  mm^— engaging  anotiier  to  kill 
Cassio  in  the  dark,  for  his  own  revenge  ?  I  repeat  it,  am^ely  tiie  Noble  Moor 
is  now  very  much  disennobled. 

TALBOTB. 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  so  completdy  got  rid  of  that  nasty 
cough— your  voice  is  as  dear  as  a  bdL    Lungs  sound — 

NOBTH. 

As  those  of  a  prize  bagpiper.  Talboys,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shak* 
speare  shows  up  in  Othello  foul  passions — that  you  see  in  him  two  natures 
conjoined — the  moral  Caucasian  White,  and  the  animal  tropical  Black.  In 
the  Caucasian,  the  spiritual  or  angelical  in  us  attains  its  manifestation.  ' 
In  the  ofi&pring  of  the  tropics,  amongst  the  sands,  and  under  thesuns  of  Africa, 
the  animal  nature  takes  domination.  The  sands  and  suns  that  breed  Lions^ 
breed  Men  with  Lion^s  hearts  in  them.  The  Lion  is  for  himself  noble,  but 
blood  of  the  Irrational  in  the  veins  of  the  Rational  is  a  contradiction.  The 
noblest  moral  nature  and  the  hot  blind  rage  of  animal  blood ! 

TALBOTS. 

Ay,  the  noblest  moral  nature,  and  high  iU)ove  every  other  evidence  of  it,  his 
love  of  Her — which,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  would  have  remained,  or  be- 
come— and  what  he  was  and  would  have  been,  had  lago  not  been  there— we 
m^  imagine  I  With  all  the  power  of  a  warrior,  and  a  ruler,  he  has  the 
sensibility  of  a  Lover— with  all  spontaneous  dignity  and  nobility,  he  has  the 
self •aiastery  of  reaaoa— befcMre  his  overthrow. 

NOBTH. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  Sheriff,  I  prdiar  Othello  as  a  specimen  of  the  Ethioai 
MarveBous.  like,  as  in  another  kingdom,  a  Winged  Horse  or  a  Centaor — 
the  meeting  of  two  natures  whkh  readily  hold  asnnder.  All  this  has  under 
the  ^thiop  complexion  its  full  force— less  if  yon  mitigate— if  not  mitigate 
merely,  but  take  away,  where  are  we  all?  The  innate  repugnance  of  the 
White  Christian  to  the  Black  Moorish  blood,  is  the  ultimate  tragic  substra- 
tum—the **  must''  of  all  that  follows.  Else— moAe  Othello  WMte—^ad,  I  say 
again,  see  where  we  are  1 

TAIAOTS^ 

Shakspeare,  sir,  is  not  one  to  flinch  from  the  utmoet  soTori^  of  a 
Case. 

KOBTH. 

'N'ot  he,  indeed— therefore  I  swecar  Othello  is  a  Bladcflmoor* 
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TAIAOYS. 

And  I  take  it,  sir,  that  Othello's  natural  demeanour  is  one  of  great  gravity,, 
to  which  the  passionate  moods  induced  are  in  extremity  of  contrast.  I  con- 
ceive that,  by  these  mixtures  and  contrasts,  he  is  rendered  picturesque  and 
poetical. 

NORTH. 

I  swear  OtheUo  was  a  Blackamoor-— and  that  Desdemona  was  the  Whitest 
Lady  in  Europe. 

TALBOYS. 

Had  he  lived  to  be  tried  for  murder,  I  think  his  counsel  might  have  snccess- 
fally  set  up  the  plea  of  insanity. 

NORTH. 

They  might  have  successfully  set  it  up — ^but  I,  the  Judge,  would  have  suc- 
cessfully put  it  down.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  Othello  mad ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  thought  never  before  came  into  my  head.  An  incident  that 
appears  to  me  most  w^derful  in  dramatic  invention  is — the  Swooning.  Look 
at  the  precise  words  preceding  his  falling  down.  To  me  it  has  no  other  effect 
or  sense,  than  that  of  tiie  blood  bdng  driven  up  into  the  head,  and  oppressing 
with  i^hysical  pressure  that  bodily  organ— the  brain.  The  soul  strikes  the 
body  like  a  hammer,  and  knocks  it  down. 

TAI.B0T8. 

Ay,  how  his  words  waver—"  That's  not  so  good  now  "— firom  a  man  believ- 
ing, or  on  the  point  of  believing.  There  is  to  me  a  physical  faintness  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  play  upon  the  words  "  lie  with  her,"  &c.,  intellect  reeling 
to  fall. 

NORTH. 

Good.  Bat  I  believe  body  and  soul  of  Othello — or  the  relation  between 
body  and  soid — ^to  be  physiologically  right  and  sound.  The  swooning  goes 
jBOon  off— the  accident  of  an  hour— the  mind  is  else  in  full  vigour,  sound,  and 
mialfid.  You  most  recoiled;  that  a  mind  of  supereminent  physical  (may  one 
say  so  ?)  and  moral  power— a  mind  that  would  have  been  strong  and  calm 
through  the  Bussian  Campaign  of  Napoleon— is  not  in  a  day  stricken  into  a 
state  which  requires  the  medical  skill  and  attention  of  Dr  Willis.  Othello  had 
an  immensely  strong  physical  constitution  undoubtedly — had  he  not,  the  adven- 
tures related  would  long  ago  have  extinguished  him.  This  is  one  meaning  of 
that  sudden  and  strange  narrative  which  children  are  taught  by  rote,  and 
which  men  may  not  have  quite  fathomed ;  but  a  strong  body  and  strong  soul 
conjoined,  do  not  lightly  admit  of  disjunction.  Madness,  properly  so  called,  is 
a  disjunction,  in  some  way  or  kind,  of  the  natural  union  between  soul  and 
body.  A  few  days  disrupt  the  ties  in  the  aged  Lear.  You  may  think  that 
In  Othello— I  suppose  iBtat.  40  or  45— the  ties  would  bear  some  wrenching  of 
the  rack,  ere  snappmg.    I  think  that  they  held  firm. 

TAU30Y6. 

True,  sir,  insanity  would  even  detract  from  the  moral  majesty  and 
splendour  of  Othello. 

NORTH. 

It  would.  The  time  comes  bad^  to  me  when  I  did  not  care  for  the  Play  o%^ 
the  Man,  The  Flay  now  seems  to  me  wonderful,  more  even  than  Hamlet  or 
Lear-^and  the  Man,  in  poetical  invention,  a  match  &r  Achilles  or  Satan. 

TALSOYS. 

Sir-HBir. 

NORTH. 

Passion  in  the  blood  like  that  of  a  Negro— and  right  in  the  soul  as  of 
Socrates  or  Epaminondao.  Yes,  Talboys,  the  Majesty  of  the  Moral  soul  in 
Othello  seems  to  me  the  most  prophetic,  or  divining,  or  inconceivable  of 
Shakspeare's  conceptions. 

TALBOYS. 

Nay— nay— my  dear  sir. 

NORTH. 

Everything  else  might  seem  to  offer  its  own  reason-- 
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TALBOTB. 

Nay— nay— my  dear  sir.  Compare  the  gross  Hamlet  of  Saxo  Grammaticas 
with  Oars. 

NORTH. 

Well,  do— but  Othello— you  don't  know  whence  he  is  derived.  He  is  a  tro- 
pical animal — kindred  to  the  lion — the  tiger — ^the  dragon — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  rational  equipoise  of  the  faculties  that  stamp  the  PhQoeopher 
— and  he  is  everything  between  the  two. 

TALBOTS. 

An  Eloge,  indeed^perhaps  a  ledU  too  eulogistic. 

XORTH. 

No.  What  a  simple  sincerity  colours  the  narrative  of  his  love-making ! 
Is  your  imagination  bewitched  by  the  wild  story  of  his  adventurous  life  ? 
Hers,  doubtless,  was  fascinated.  But  your  smd^  methinks,  is  won  to  ap- 
proving the  Venetian  Maiden^s  choice  by  a  profounder,  a  more  legitimate 
charm.  Who  ever  heard  Othello  relate,  and  hung  back  from  believing  him  ? 
He  is  honest,  and  she  is  honest.  That  is  the  bond  whereby  the  Pares  united 
their  souls  and  their  threads.  Why  they  disunited  both— how  that  infernal 
intervention  of  Lachesis  and  Atropos  crossed  their  pure  souls  in  their  pure 
conjunction,  let  Clotho— if  she  can— tell. 

TALBOYS. 

Lot's  be  more  cheerful. 

NORTH. 

Ay — let's. 

TALBOZS. 

Othello  shows  that  our  Good — our  excellence— our  capacity  of  happiness 
— lies  all  in  Love.  That  our  light  in  which  we  walk— our  liffht  which  we  give 
forth — is  Love.  He  declares  this,  by  cleaving  to  this  Gooa— by  having  it — 
by  losing  it — by  recovering  it.  The  self-consciousness  of  Othello  returns  to  its 
unison  with  universal  being — ^with  heaven's  harmony  of  the  worlds.  lago 
denies  this  Good — ^never  acknowledges  it — although  he  serves  involuntarUy 
to  demonstrate  the  truth — of  which  Othello  perishes  the  self-sacrificed  witness. 
It  is  great,  sir,  in  the  Tragedy,  but  in  him  the  House  of  Love  is  divided  against 
itself.  His  jealousy,  child  of  his  love,  lifts  up  a  parriddal  hand,  wounds  and  is 
wounded^ut  only  unto  its  own  death.  And  what  is  the  feeling  left  by  the 
catastrophe? 

NORTH. 

Say,  my  friend,  say. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace— rest— repose — depth  of  tranquillity— like  the  sea  stilled  from  storms. 

NORTH. 

The  charmed  calm  that  reflects  heaven. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace  grounded  in  this  proved  thought— that  Love  is  Best.  Of  all  the 
Persons,  whose  stars  will  you  accept  to  be  your  own  ?  If  you  are  a  man, 
Othello's ;  if  woman,  the  wronged  and  murdered  Desdemona's.  Study  for 
ever  the  two  closing  and  summing  up  verses — "  I  hiued  thee  ere  I  kUkd  thee; 
no  way  but  this— Killing  ^myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss  1"  To  gather  up  all  the 
terror  that  is  past,  as  if  not  only  the  winds  were  upgathered  like  sleeping 
flowers,  but  up^thered  into  the  sleeping  flowers.  I  don't  know  how  to  avoid 
oompatinff— all  unlUie  as  the  characters  ar&— the  end  of  Romeo  tmd  Juliet — 
Lear  and  Cordelia— Othello  and  Desdemona.  I  never  can  separate  them. 
Love  the  mightiest  torn  asunder  in  life— reunited  in  death.  Love— the  solace 
of  lapsed  and  mortal  humanity. 

north. 

Lend  the  Old  Hobbler  your  ann. 
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Scene  II. — Pavilion. 

Time— 4/V6r  Breakfast. 

North — ^Taijboys—Sewahd— bulleb. 

NORTH.  ^ 

NOW  FOR  THE  GRAND  INQUIRY. 

How  long,  think  yon,  was  Othello  Governor  of  Cyprus,  andDesdemona  the 
General's  wife? 

TALBOYS. 

How  long?  Why,  some  weeks,  or  some  months ;  quarter  of  a  year,  half  a 
3rear,  a  year. 

NORTH. 

A  most  satisfactory  answer  indeed  to  a  simple  question.  How  long  have  I 
been  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Cladich? 

TALBOYS. 

Tents  pitched  on  the  14th  May  1849— This  is  the  24th  of  June  Ditto.* 
Yon,  like  Michael  Cassio,  are  "a  great  arithmetician" — and  can  calculate 
the  Days. 

NORTH. 

That's  precise.  Let's  have  some  small  attempt  at  precision  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOYS. 

Well  then — ^a  Month— Two  Months. 

NORTH. 

And  yon  are  a  Student — a  Scholar— m  Shakspeare ! 

TALBOYS. 

What  the  ace  do  you  mean? 

NORTH. 

Just  Two  Days. 

TALBOYS. 

What  t^e  deuce  do  you  mean  ?    The  Man  has  lost  his  Senses. 

NORTH. 

Who  ?    Shakspeare  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Really,  sir,  you  are  getting  daily  more  and  more  paradoxical— and  I  begin 
to  tremble  for  your  wits. 

NORTH. 

See  that  your  own  have  not  gone  a  wool-gathering,  Talboys.  Two  Months  I 
For  two  Months  read  two  Days — ^I  insist  on  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  seems  serious.   What  would  you  propose? 

SEWARD. 

Let's  hear  the  Sage. 

NORTH. 

Open  Shakspeares.    Act  H. — ^Scene  I. 

BULLBR. 

All  ready,  sir. 

NORTH. 

A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus— not  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  which  is 
inland — ^thirty  miles  from  the  Sear— but  Famagusta. 

TALBOYS. 

So  says  in  a  note  Malone — what's  that  to  the  purpose? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  be  precise.    Ship  ahoy  I 

TALBOYS. 

^  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronese;  Michael  Cassio, 
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Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore '' — 

NORTH. 

"  A  sail — A  sail — a  sail! 
My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  Goremor." 

BUIXKB. 

*'  'Tis  one  lago.  Ancient  to  the  General." 

TALBOT0. 

**  The  riohAB  of  the  ship  is  oome  oa  shore!" 

BULLEB. 

''  Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 

NOBTH. 

The  Moor!    I  know  his  trumpet." 
There's  the  power  of  poetry  for  you— I  do  pity  poor  prose.     The  sea-  ' 

beach — town — ^fortifications — tUl  crowded  with  people  on  the  gaze-oat— ;/br 
howrs.  For  ships  on  the  stormy  sea.   Bat  not  a  sh^  to  be  seen.    Obedient  to  ! 

the  passion  of  the  people,  one  ship  after  another  appears  in  the  oflSng — salutes  i 

and  is  sainted — ^is  within  the  Bay — ^inside  the  Breakwater— drops  anchor — 
^he  divine  Desdemona  has  landed— Othello  has  her  in  his  armfr-- 

*Omy  Boul's  joy! 
If  after  every  tempest  comes  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hilli  c^ieas 
Olympus-high;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heayen!" 

all  in  Jive  minutes—iii  three  minates— in  one  minate—in  no  time— in  kflB  than 

no  time. 

TAIA0T8. 

What's  your  drift? 

NOBTH. 

Handle  Shakspeares !  Scene  n.— A  Street— On  the  day  of  Othello's 
arrival — the  Proclamation  is  issned  "  that  there  is  fall  liberty  of  feasting  for 
this  present  hoar  of  JVve,  till  the  bell  has  told  Eleven" — for  besides  tiie  mere 
perdition  of  the  Tarkish  Fleet,  it  is  the  '« celebraticm  of  his  mspUab.^ 

TAIJIOTB. 

We  all  know  that — go  on. 

BBWABD. 

His  nnptialfl !    Why,  I  thought  he  had  been  married  at  Venioe! 

NOBTH. 

Who  cares  what  yon  think?  Scene  HI.— a  Hall  in  the  Castle— and  ent^ 
Othello,  Desdemona,  Casaio,  and  attondaats.    Othello  says— 

^  Good  Michael,  look  yo«  to  the  guard  to-night: 
Let's  teach  ourselrei  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  ontsport  diaesetion." 

And  before  retiring  for  the  night  with  Desdemona,  he  says — 

**  Idichael,  good  night:  To-morrow,  wUh  our  eariiatf^ 
Let  me  have  tpeech  wUk  yo«." 

TALBOTS. 

Why  lay  yon  snch  emphasis  on  these  miimportant  words  ? 

I70BTH.  ' 

They  are  not  nnimportant.  Then  comes  the  Night  Brawl— as  schemed  by 
lago.  Othello,  on  the  spot,  cacMers  Cassio— and  at  that  veiy  moment,  Des- 
demona entering  distorbed,  with  attendants,  he  says^ 

^  Look  if  my  gentle  love  is  not  rais'd  up. — 
Gome,  Desdemona;  His  the  soldiers'  life. 
To  hare  their  balmy  siombers  wak'd  with  strife." 

lago  advises  the  nnfortnnate  Cassio  to  **  confess  himself  freely"  to  Desde- 
mona— ^who  will  help  to  pat  him  in  his  place  again — and  Cassio  replies — 
*  *  betimes  in  the  momtng  I  will  beseech  the  wtuums  J^esdenwnm  to  undertake  for 
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me:  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes^  if  they  check  me  ^iere;"— <aiid  the  Scene 
condodes  with  these  words  of  lago's— 

^  Twd  things  are  to  be  doney— 

My  wife  must  move  for  Caario  to  her  mietrass; 

I'll  set  her  on; 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  Ae  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump  Vihen  he  may  Cauvo  find 

Soliciting  hit  wife  ;  AVf  thaV$  the  way  ; 

DuU  not  device  by  colanets  and  delayP 

^^By  the  mass,  'tis  morning,"  quoth  lago— -and  Act  IL  deaes  with  the  dawn 
of  dbe  Second  Day  at  Cyprus.    Yon  don't  deny  that  ? 

XALBOT8. 

Nobody  denies  it«-nobody  eyer  denied  it— nobody  erer  will  deny  it. 

NOniH. 

Act  Third.  If ow  for  Act  UL 

TALBOTS. 

Our  six  eyes— and  onr  six  ears  are  all  wide  awake,  sir. 

NOBIH. 

It  opens  before  the  Castle — as  the  same  momma  is  pretty  well  adranced-— 
and  Cassio  is  ordering  some  Musicians  to  play  ^^  Good-morrow,  General.'* 

TAIAOTS. 

On  the  same  morning?    I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sbr. 

HOKTH. 

Kobody  denies  it— -nobody  ever  did  deny  it-^nobody  erer  win  deny  it 

TAUBOTS. 

Not  so  fast,  sir. 

IfORTH. 

Why,  yon  slow  Coach  I  Caasio  says  to  the  Clown,  who  is  with  the  Musi- 
cians, '^  There's  a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  Gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  General's  wife  be  stirnng,  tell  her,  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
her  a  little  fayonr  of  speech ;"— and  aa  the  Clown  goes  off,  lago  enters^and 
says  to  Cassio — 

^  Yen  have  not  been  a»bedy  tAes  I 

And  Cassio  answers — 

Why,  no;  ihe  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted,    I  haye  made  bold,  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife.    My  suit  to  her 
Ifl,  that  she  wUl  to  yirtaoaa  Desdemona 
Prooue  me  some  access. 

lago.  111  send  her  to  yon  presently; 

And  ill  deyise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Oat  of  the  way,  that  yonr  oonyene  and  business 
May  be  more  firee.** 

Emilia  then  enters,  and  tells  Cassio  that  all  will  soon  be  well—-'*  the  General 
and  his  Wife  are  talking  of  it— and  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.'* — 

TALBOTS. 

All  this  does  not  podtiyely  imply  that  the  preceding  night  was  the  night  of 
the  Brawl.  Cassio,  though  originally  intending  it,  on  reflection  may  haye 
thought  it  too  precipitate  to  apply  to  Desdemona  the  yery  next  day;  and 
there  is  notMng  improbable  in  his  haying  been  with  lago  till  daybnaak  on 
some  subsequent  ni^ht.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  then,  that  uie  Third  Act  com- 
mences on  the  morning  after  Cassio's  dismissal. 

KOBTH. 

O  rash  and  inconsiderate  man! 

TALBOTS. 

Who  is? 

JKCKTEL 

You.  It  is  not  quite  clear  I  I  say  'tis  clear  as  mud  er  amber.  lago 
has  with  such  hellish  haste  conceiyed  and  executed  his  machinations,  that 
Caario  has  been  caayeredonneftw  hooxB  after  lan&g  in  Cyprns.   in  the 
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pride  of  snccess,  he  urges  on  Cassio  to  apply  witliont  delay  to  Desdemona 
in  the  morning.  We  see  the  demi-devil  determined  to  destroy — ^*  By  the 
mass,  'tis  morning  —  pleasure  and  action  make  the  honrs  seem  short." 
lago  may  have  gone  to  bed  for  a  few  honrs — Cassio  had  not — ''Yon 
have  not  been  a- bed,  then." — "Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before  we 
parted."  The  Time  of  the  end  of  Second  Act,  and  of  the  beginning  of  Third 
Act,  are  thns  connected  as  firmly  as  words  and  deeds  can  connect.  Yon  say 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  Cassio's  having  been  with  lago  till  daybreak 
on  some  subsequent  night  I  Why,  who  the  devil  cares  to  know  that  Cassio 
fcad  not  been  to  bed  on  some  other  night  ?  His  not  having  been  to  bed  on  this 
night  is  an  indication  of  his  anxiety,  and  lago^s  question  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  malevolence  cloaked  with  an  appearance  of  concern.  In  each  case  an  ap- 
propriate trait  of  character  is  brought  before  ns ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the 
words  is  to  fix  the  time,  which  they  do  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  Third  Act  opens  on  the  morning  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  night  on  which  Act  Second  closes.  This  morning  dovetails 
into  that  night  with  an  exactness  which  nothing  could  improve. 

TALBOTS. 

Why  so  fierce,  my  good  sir? 

NORTH. 

Fierce !  I  ma^  well  be  fierce.  What  I  Cassio's  desire  to  see  Desdemona 
cool  bdbre  mommg — ^lago's  desire  to  drive  him  on  to  his  destruction  cool 
too— and  both  walk  away  without  further  heed — and  when  next  seen,  after 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  talking  about  not  having  heea  in  bed 
dnring  some  other  night  on  which  nothing  particular  has  happened !    Bah ! 

TALBOTS. 

Sir,  I  dornot  like  to  see  you  so  much  excited.  You  mistake  me — ^I  was 
merely,  at  your  bidding,  assisting  you  in  your  expiscation  of  the  Time—we 
are  at  one  about  it — 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Talboys,  forgive  me— my  irascibility  is  a  disease — 

TALBOTS. 

Health — ^health — exuberant  health  of  mind  and  body — May  you  live  a 
thousand  years. 

NORTH. 

The  Third  Act,  then,  you  allow,  opens  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following 
the  night  on  which  the  Second  Act  doses  ? 

TALBOTS. 

I  not  onl^  allow,  my  dear  Sir,  I  insist  on  it.  Let  me  hear  any  man  deny 
it,  and  I  will  knock  the  breath  out  of  his  body !    Proceed,  Sir. 

NORTH. 

Obstinate?  I  never  called  vou  obstinate,  my  dearTalboys.  Well— let 
me  proceed,  with  yon  for  an  ally.  In  this  same  scene,  First  of  Act  Third, 
Cassio  says  to  Emilia, 

"  Yety  I  beseech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done. 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone." 

And  Emilia  says  to  him, 

'^  Pray  yon,  come  in ; 
/  will  bettow  yotf  vkere  you  Bhall  have  time 
To  speak  your  hotom  freely, 
Cattio.  I  am  much  bound  to  you." 

And  off  they  go  to  sue  to  the  gentle  Desdemona. 

TALBOTS. 

Alas!  somewhat  too  gentle. 

NORTH. 

Then  follows  Scene  n.  of  Act  m.— a  very  short  one— let  me  read  it  aloud. 
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^  A  Room  in  the  CcuUe* 
Enter  Othello^  Iago,  and  Gentlemen, 

Othello,    These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  datiea  to  the  State  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

logo.  Well,  my  good  Lord,  I'll  do't. 

Otiello,    This  fortification,  gentIemen,->Bhall  we  see't  1 

Gent.    We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  lExeunt," 

That  this  Scene  is  on  the  same  day  as  Scene  Second — and  with  little 
intermission  of  time — is  too  plain  to  require  proof.  Othello  here  sends 
off  his  first  dispatches  to  Venice  by  the  pilot  who  had  brought  him  safely  to 
Cypms,  and  then  goes  out  to  inspect  the  fortification.  That  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things — such  a  scene  at  any  subsequent  time  would  be  altogether 
without  meaning. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  see  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

None  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see. 

TALBOYS. 

There  again. 

XORTH. 

What  do  you  want,  Talboys  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Have  the  goodness,  my  dear  sir,  to  pause  a  moment — and  go  back  to  the 
close  of  the  ^ne  preceding  this  short  one.  Then  and  there,  Cassio,  as  we 
saw,  goes  into  the  Castle  with  Emilia,  ^^  tobe  bestowed"  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  asking  Desdemona  to  intercede  for  him  with  Othello.  But 
*^  to  be  bestowed"  may  mean  to  have  apartments  there->-and  he  may  have 
been  living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days,  with  or  without  Othello's  know- 
ledge, before  that  short  Scene  which  you  have  just  now  quoted. 

NORTH. 

Living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days  1  With  or  without  Othello^s  know- 
ledge 1  Prodigious !  All  that  Cassio  asked  was,  *^  the  advantage  of  some 
brief  discourse ;"  and,  that  he  might  have  that  advantage,  Emilia  gave  him 
apartments  in  the  Castle  I  And  there  we  may  suppose  him  living  at  rack 
and  manger,  lying  perdu  in  the  Govemor^s  House  I  Emilia  was  a  queer 
customer  enough,  but  she  could  hardly  have  taken  upon  herself  the  responsi- 
bility of  secreting  a  man  under  the  same  roof  with  Desdemona,  without  the 
sanction  of  her  Mistress — and  if  with  her  sanction,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
'b gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor?"  Talboys,  you  are  quizzing  the  old 
Grentleman. 

TALBOYS. 

I  give  it  up. 

NORTH. 

The  short  Scene  I  quoted,  then,  immediately  follows  the  preceding — in  time ; 
and  that  short  Scene  is  manifestly  introduced  by  Shakspeare,  merely  to  get 
Othello  out  on  the  ramparts  with  lago,  thai  lago  may  bring  the  Moor 
**  plump  on  Cassio  soliciting  his  wife."   Scene  Third  of  Act  III. !    Unfurl. 

TALBOYS. 

^y»  ajj  sir.    Scene  Third  of  Act  III.    That  is  the  Scene  of  Scenes. 

NORTH. 

Scene  Third  of  Act  III.,  accordingly,  shows  us  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and 
Emilia  before  the  Castle— and  while  Cassio  is  "  soliciting  his  wife"—"  enter 
Othello  and  lago  at  a  distance." 

"  Emilia.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  Lord. 
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CaMio,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Detdemona.  Why  stay, 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Ccutio,    Madam,  not  now;  T am  tery  %U  oit  ease — 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposeg. 

DetdemofM,    Well — ^well- 
Do  yonr  discretion.  lExU  Cifisio." 

Down  to  thiB  exit  of  Cassio,  we  are  on  the  morning  or  forenoon  of  the  Second 
DayatCypruB.  Eveiyjword  said  proves  we  are.  Cassio's  parting  words 
prove  it,  "  Madam,  not  Tuno—Tm  very  ill  at  ease — ^nnfit  for  my  own  pur- 
poses." He  had  been  np  all  night — had  been  dmnk — cashiered.  He  sees 
Othello  coming-^ his  heart  sinks  —  and  he  retreats  in  sharn^  and  fear — 
'*  nnfit  for  his  own  purposes." 

.     TALB0T8. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

In  Scene  First  of  Act  HI.,  Emilia  tells  Cassio  that  she  will  do  a  particnlar 
thing— do  it  of  course — quam  primum — as  a  thing  that  requires  no  delay,  and 
demands  haste — and  in  Scene  HI.  she  appears  having  done  it.  In  Scene  First 
she  tells  Cassio  that  she  will  bring  him  to  speak  with  Desdemona  about 
his  replacement — and  in  Scene  Third,  before  the  Castle,  we  find  that  she 
has  done  this.  The  opportunity  came  immediately — it  was  made  to  her  hand 
— all  that  was  necessary  was  that  Othello  should  not  be  present— and  he  was 
not  present.  He  had  gone  out  on  bninness.  Now  was  just  the  nick  of  time 
for  Cassio  to  bespeak  Desdemona's  intercession,  and  now  was  just  the  nick  of 
time  on  which  that  intercession  was  by  him  bespoken.  Nothing  could  be  more 
nicely  critical  or  opportune. 

TALBOT0. 

Between  us,  sir,  we  have  tied  down  Seoie  HI.  of  Act  Third  to  the  Fore- 
noon of  the  Second  Day  at  Cyprus. 

NOBTH* 

We  have  tied  down  Shakspeare  thus  far  to  Short  Toob  at  CimuB— and 
to  Short  Time  we  shall  tie  him  down  till  tiie  Catastrophe.    Othbllo  wcr^ 

DERED  DeSBEMOKA  THAT  VERY  NIGHT. 

TALBOTB. 

No — ^no— no.    Impossible. 

NORTH. 

Ltevitably-^and  of  a  dead  certainty. 

TALBOTS. 

How— how,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Why  will  an  Eagle  be  an  Owl? 

TALBOYS.  * 

A  compliment  and  a  banter — 

NORTH. 

Why,  you  Owl  I  we  have  just  seen  Cassio  slink  away — all  is  plain  sailing^ 
now — ^Talboys — for  lago  by  four  words  seals  her  doom. 

<<  Haf  Ilikeiwiikatt 
(HkeUo,    What  dost  thou  say  % 
I(Mo.    Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 
OthMo.    Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  firom  my  wife  I 
lago,    Cassio,  my  Lord !    No,  sure  ;  I  cannot  think  it^ 

That  he  would  steal  away  to  guilty'like 

Seeing  you  coming.'* 

Mark  what  follows— there  is  not  a  moment  of  intermission  in  tiie  Action 
down  to  end  of  this  Scene  Third  of  Act  Third,  which  you  w^  call  the  Scene 
of  Scenes,  by  which  time  Othello  has  been  couvinced  of  Desdemona's  guilt, 
and  has  resolved  on  her  Death  and  Cassio's. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  a  moment  of  intermission  I    Let's  look  to  it — if  it  indeed  be  so — 
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I!VOBTH« 

See— hear  Desdemona  pleading  for  Cassio-H3ee,  hear  OHhello  aayiagp-^  S'ot 
now,  sweet  Desdemona ;"  and  then  again — ^'  Prythee,  ne  more :  let  him  come 
when  he  wilit-*!  will  deny  thee  nothing."    And  again— 

^  I  will  deny  thee  nothing; 
Where<m,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this^ 
To  leare  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 
DdB,  Shall  I  deny  yon!  no:  FareweU^my  lonL 

Tom  over  leaf  after  leaf— without  allowing  yoorself  to  read  that  dreadM  col- 
loquy between  the  Victim  and  his  Destroyer— bat  letting  it  glimmer  luridly 
by — till  Desdemona  comes  back — and  Othello,  under  the  power  of  the  Angel 
Innocence,  exclaims — 

^  If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself !— 
I'll  not  beUeye  it." 

TALBOYS. 

I  behold  her!  I  hear  her  voice — "  gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman." 

^  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint?  are  yon  not  well! 
Om.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  fozehead  here«" 

She  drops  that  fatal  handkerchief— 

<<  I  am  Tory  sorry  that  yon  are  not  well." 
What  touching  words  I    They  go  out  together— ignorant  she  that  her  hus- 
band hath  heartache,  worse  than  any  headache-— 

KOBTH. 

Both  to  be  effectually  cured  that  night  by— bleeding. 

TAJLBOTS. 

ByUeedtng? 

IfOBTR. 

Yon  Qwl«-yea» 

A  8iMUe»thoiifl^  strikes  me,  sir.    Desdemona  has  said  to  OHmUo-^ 

^  Yonr  dinner,  and  the  generoiis  Islanders 
By  you  inyited,  do  attend  your  presenoe.'* 

How's  this?    This  looks  like  fong  time — 

KOETH. 

It  may  look  like  what  it  chooses — but  we  have  proved  that  we  are  now  on 
the  forenoon  id  the  Second  Day  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

Would  it  not  hare  been  treating  them  too  unceremoniously  to  hare  sent 
round  the  cards  of  invitation  only  the  night  before  ?  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  not  less  than  a  week's 
invitation  to  dinner  at  Cyprus.  In  Glasgow  it  is  commonly  three  weeks.  And 
why  ^'  generous?^  Because  they,  the  Islanders,  have  given  a  series  of  splen- 
did entertainments  to  Othello  and  his  Bride. 

NORTH. 

No  nonsense,  sir.  Othello  had  done  what  you  or  I  would  have  done,  had 
either  of  us  been  Governor  of  Cyprus,  ne  had  invited  the  *^  generous 
Islanders,*'  immediately  on  his  landing,  to  dine  at  the  Castle  ''  next  day." 
Had  he  not  done  so,  he  had  been  a  hunks.  "  Generous,"  you  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  means  high-bom — men  of  birth— not  generous  of  entertunments. 

TALBOYS. 

True,  too.    But  how  comes  it  to  be  the  dinner  hour? 

NORTH. 

People  dined  in  those  days,  all  England  over,  about  eleven  a.m. — probably 
they  dined  stiU  earlier  in  the  unfashionable  region  of  Cyprus.  You  are  still 
ha&ering  after  the  heresy  of  long  time — ^but  no  more  of  that  now — ^let  us 
keep  to  our  demonstration  of  short  time — by-and-by  you  shall  see  the  Gentle- 
man with  the  Scythe— the  Scytliian  at  full  swing— as  long  as  yourself. 
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TALBOY8. 

I  sit  corrected.    Go  od. 

NORTH. 

Othello  and  Desdemona  have  just  gone  ont— to  do  the  honours  at  the  Din- 
ner Table  to  the  generoos  Islanders.  He  ranst  have  been  a  strange  Chairman 
— for  thongh  not  yet  absolutely  mad,  his  soul  was  sorely  changed.  Perhaps 
he  made  some  apology,  and  was  not  at  that  Dinner  at  all — ^perhaps  it  was 
nerer  eaten — bat  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  little  while ;  and  EmiUa,  who 
remains  behind,  picks  up  the  fatal  handkerchief,  and,  with  a  strange  wilfolness, 
or  worse,  says — 

'  Vl\  haye  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  giye't  Iftgo." 

lago  snatches  it  from  her — and  in  soliloquy  says— 

*'  1  will  in  Cassio'B  lodgings  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it." 

"  This  may  do  something, — 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  the  poison  : 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisonSj 
Which  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But,  with  a  little,  act  upon  the  blood, 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so  :-^ 

Enter  Othello. 
Look  !  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  tveet  tleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday" 

Then  follows,  without  break,  all  the  rest  of  this  dreadful  Third  Scene.  The 
first  dose  of  the  poison — the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth — are  all  given  on 
one  and  the  same  day.  The  mineral  has  gnawed  through  all  the  coats  of  the 
stomach — and  He  has  sworn  to  murder  Her — all  in  one  day.  We  have  lago's 
word  for  it.  Yesterday  his  sleep  was  sweet — how  happy  he  was  then  we  can 
ima^e— how  miserable  he  is  now  we  see — *^  what  a  difTerence  to  Ami,"  and 
in  him,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  I 

''O, blood!  lago, blood! 

«  •  » 

• 

Now  by  yond*  marble  heaven, 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow, 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

logo.    Do  not  rise  yet.  [Kneelt, 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up, 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  !    Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soever.** 

TALBOTS. 

Thou  Great  original  Short-Timeist !  Unanswerable  art  Thou.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful  Third  Act. 

OiheUon    I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to*t : 
Within  iheic  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio*B  not  alive. 

lago.    My  friend  is  dead  ;  'tis  done  at  your  request : 
But  let  her  live. 

Othello.    Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  0,  damn  her  I 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
To  tb6  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutelnant. 

lago.    I  am  your  own  for  ever. 
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In  three  days — at  the  longest— for  Cassio ; — ^bnt  lago  understood,  and  did  it 
that  very  night.  And  swift  means  of  death  for  the  fair  devil  were  in  Othello's 
own  htrnds—s^y — he  smothered  her  that  night  to  a  dead  certainty — a  dead 
certainty  at  last — though  his  hands  seem  to  have  faltered. 

NORTH. 

In  the  next  Scene — Scene  lY.— we  find  Desdemona  anxions  about  the  loss 
of  the  handkerchief,  but  still  totally  unappreheuRive  of  the  Moor^s  jealousy — 

'^  Who — he  ?    I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was  horn, 
Drew  all  snch  humonrs  from  him." 

Othello  enters,  saying,  "  Well,  my  good  Lady," — and  mutters  aside,  "  Oh  I 
hardness  to  dissemble" — and  very  ill  he  does  dissemble,  for  he  leaves  Desde- 
mona and  Emilia  amazed  at  his  mad  deportment,  the  latter  exclaiming — ^'  Is 
not  this  man  jealous?"  lago  had  told  Othello  of  Cassio's  possessing  the  hand- 
kerchief in  the  previous  Scene,  and  Othello  takes  the  first  opportunity,  that 
same  afUmoon^  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  she  had  parted  with  it. 
Would  he  have  let  an  hour  elapse  before  making  the  inquiry  ?  Can  it  be  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  he  passed  days  and  nights  with  Desdemona  without 
attempting  to  sound  her  regarding  this  most  pregnant  proof  of  her  guilt  ? 
This  Scene  concludes  the  Third  Act — and  the  time  is  not  long  after  dinner, 

TALBOYS. 

All  this  being  proved,  it  is  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  the  consecution  of  the 
Scenes  of  Acts  Fourth  and  Fifth — logon's  work  is  done — one  day  has  sufficed — 
and  what  folly  to  bring  in  long  time  after  this — when  his  presence  would  have 
been  unsupportable — had  it  not  been  impossible.    Death  must  follow  doom. 

kORTH. 

Death  must  follow  doom.  In  these  four  words  you  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  time.  Long  time  seemed  necessary  to  change  Othello  into  a  mur- 
derer— and  all  the  world  but  you  and  I  believe  that  long  time  there  was ;  but 
you  and  I  know  better — and  have  demonstrated  short  time — for  at  the  end  of 
the  ^*  dreadful  Third  Act"  Othello  is  a  murderer — and  what  matters  it  now 
when  he  really  seized  the  pillow  to  smother  her,  or  unsheathed  the  knife  ? 

TALBOYS. 

It  matters  not  a  jot.  Bat  he  did  the  deed  that  same  night — or  he  had  not 
been  Othello. 

NORTH. 

There  again— or  he  "  had  not  been  Othello^  In  these  four  words,  you 
have  settled  the  question  of  time — ^now  and  for  ever. 

TALBOYS. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  sir,  to  seek  to  prove  by  the  consecution  of 
the  Scenes  in  Acts  Fourth  and  Fifth — though  nothing  could  be  easier—that 
he  did  murder  her  that  very  night. 

NORTH. 

Very  few  will  suffice.  Act  lY.  begins  a  little  before  supper* time.  Bianca 
enters  in  Scene  I.  inviting  Cassio  to  supper — *^  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to- 
night, you  may."  If  anything  were  wanting  to  connect  the  closing  Scene  of 
Act  III.  with  this  opening  Scene  of  Act  lY.  it  is  fully  supplied  by  Bianca, 
who  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  gets  the  handkerchief,  in  order  that  she  may  copy- 
it,  and  in  the  scene  of  this  Ivth  Act,  comes  back  in  a  fury.  ^^  Let  the  devil 
and  his  dam  haunt  you — what  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you 
gave  me  even  now  f  1  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it."  Cassio  had  given  it  to  her 
a  little  after  dinner,  and  Bianca,  inviting  him  to  supper,  says  he  had  given  it 
to  her  EVEN  now.  This  Scene  I.  of  Act  lY.  ends  with  Othello's  invitation 
to  the  newly  arrived  Lodovico^"  I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together." 
Scene  II.  comprehends  the  interview  between  Othello  and  EmiUa ;  Othello 
and  Desdemona — Desdemona,  Emilia  and  lago.  The  whole  do  not  occupy 
an  hour  of  time — ^they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  the  action  is  con- 
tinuous. Scene  III.  shows  Lodovico  and  the  Noble  Yenetians  still  at  the 
Castle — but  now  it  is  after  supper.  Lodovico  is  departing — 
**  I  do  beseech  yon,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no  farther. 
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(Hkdlo*    O  ptzdon  ne  ;  'twill  do  1110  good  to  walk. 
0  Defldeaona  1 
I>e$demona.  My  Lord  I 

OtkeUo,  Gtt  yon  to  led  on  the  inttmut,  1  wUl  he  returned  fortkwUkJ* 

DoBdemona  obeys — ^the  bed-scene  foUowB— and  she  is  murdered.    What  say 
yon,  Seward? 

SEWASD. 

"  I  say  ditto  to  Mr  Burke." 

NORTH. 

BnUer? 

BUIXBB. 

I  say  ditto  to  Mr  North. 

KOBTH. 

Why  hare  both  of  yon  been  so  sUent  ? 

SEWARD. 

I  knew  it  all  before. 

TALBOYS. 

What  a  bonncer  f 

BULLEB. 

I  never  speak  when  I  am  bnsking  Flies.  There's  a  Professor  fbryon--(six 
red  and  six  black)— pretty  full  in  the  body — long- winged— liker  eagle  thaii 
insect — sharper  than  needle — and  with  barb  ''  inextricable  as  the  gor^  Lion^s 
bite."    Lnnch-gong.    To  the  Deeside. 

NORTH. 

Yerdict :  Dbsdemona  Murdered  bt  Othello  ok  the  SEOO!in>  Night 
IN  Cyprus. 


Scene  m^^DeettiiiB. 

Time — At  and  a^fer  Lunch, 

North — ^Talbots — Seward — Buller. 

NORTH. 

Haying  demonstrated  Short  Time  at  Ctfbtts,  let  ns  now,  if  it  jdesBe  yooy 
gentlemen,  show  forth  Long  Tims  at  Cyprus. 

talboyb. 
With  all  onr  heart.    We  have  demonUraied  ih»  one,  let  ns  thoaJMk  tii& 

other. 

NORTH. 

And  as,  in  onr  DemcMistration  of  Short  Time,  we  kept  Long  l^e  out  of 
sight — exdoded  him  from  tilie  Tent — 

buller. 
Pardon  me,  sir.    I  for  one  was  beginning  to  foel  hia  infln^nce. 

NORTH. 

How? 

BULLER. 

In  that  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  jaws  denoted  by  that  moat 
expressiye  and  characteristic  word  Yawn  ;  for  Seward  and  I  were  bni 
listeners. 

NORTH. 

I  don't  believe  yon  heard  one  word. 

BULLER. 

I  did— several ;  and  spoiled  a  promising  Palmer  in  idly  trying  to  andit 
yonr  discourse  at  the  interesting  point  of  qnarrel— jnst  as  yon,  sir,  threw 
yourself  back  on  yonr  Swing,  with  an  angry  jerk,  and  Talboys  started  iq>^ 
*'  like  Teneriffe  or  AUas  removed,"  endangering  the  stability  of  the  Tent. 
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KORTEC. 

My  dear  Taiboys,  I  waa  sajing  to  yon,  when  rndely  intemipted  by  Bnller, 
that  as  in  our  demonstration  of  Short  Time  at  Cypms,  we,  pnrpoBely  and 
determinedly,  and  wisely  kept  Long  Time  ont  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  inex- 
tricable perplexity  and  confiision  that  wonld  otherwise  have  inyolred  the 
argument,  so  now  let  us,  in  showing  forth  Long  Time  at  Cyprus,  keep  out 
of  sight  Short — and  then  shall  we  finally  have  belpre  our  ken  Two  Times 
at  Cyprus,  each  firmly  established  on  its  own  ground — and  imperiously  de- 
manding of  the  Critics  of  this  great  Tragedy — ^Be^ncilement.  BeconcUement  it 
ma^  be  beyond  their  power  to  give — bat  let  them  first  see  the  Great  Fact 
which  not  one  of  the  whole  set  have  seen—- hand  in  hanb  one  Day  ani> 
UNASsiGNED  Weeks  !    The  condition  is  altogether  anomalous — 

TALBOYB. 

A  Day  of  the  calendar,  and  a  Month  of  the  calendar  I  No  human 
Bonl  erer  dreams  of  the  dreadful  sayings  and  doings  all  coming  off  in  a  day  t 
tin  he  looks — tin  he  is  made  to  look— as  we  have  made  Seward  and  Bailer 
to  look— for  they  heard  OYeiy  word  we  said — and  finds  himself  nailed  by  Act 
and  Scene. 

north. 
To  some  fxfteen  hours. 

bulleh. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  show  forth  Long  Time  at  Cyprus. 

north. 
Why,  there  it  is,  staring  you  in  the  fiioe  everywhere — you  may  see  it  with 
your  eyes  shut — and  as  most  people  read  with  their  eyes  shut,  they  see  it — and 
they  see  it  only— while — 

buller. 
Why,  sir,  since  you  won^t  get  on  a  nttle  faster,  Taiboys  and  I  must  be 
Ushers  to  Long  Time. 

NORTH. 

Be— doi. 

TALBOYS. 

Long  Time  cunningly  insinuates  itself,  serpentwise,  throughout  Desde- 
monads  first  recorded  conversation  with  Cassio,  at  the  beginning  of  Scene 
m.,  Act  m.— the  ''  Dreadftil  Scene."    Thns^ 

'^  Assure  thee^ 
If  I  do  TOW  afriendfihipy  I'U  p«rfonn  it 
To  the  last  article  :  my  lord  shaU  neyer  rest ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  ont  of  patience  ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school^  his  board  a  shrift ; 
Y\\  intermingle  eyerything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  merry ,  Cassio  ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  giye  thy  cause  away." 

This  points  to  a  protracted  time  in  the  future — and  though  announcuag  an  inten-^ 
tion  merely,  yet  somehow  it  leaves  an  impression  that  Desdemona  carries  her 
intention  into  efiect — ^that  she  does  ^'  watch  him  tame,"  does  make  his  ^'  bed 
seem  a  school" — does  "  intermingle  everything  she  does  with  Cassio's  suit." 
The  passage  recurred  to  my  mind,  I  recollect,  when  you  first  hinted  to  me 
the  question  of  time ;  and  no  doubt  it  tells  so  on  the  minds  of  many — 

NORTH. 

Inconsiderate'  people. 

TALBOYS. 

All  people  are  more  or  less  inconsiderate,  sir. 

NORTH. 

True. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  Desdemona  says — 

*•  How  now,  my  lord  I 

I  hare  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 

A  man  that  languxshet  in  your  displeature. 
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I  cannot  listen  to  that  line,  even  now,  withont  a  feeUng  of  the  heart-sickness 
of  protracted  time — ^*  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick" — languishes  I  even 
unto  death.  .  I  think  of  that  fine  line  in  Wordsworth — 

^'  So  fades — io  languishes — grows  dim,  and  dies." 

SEWARD. 

Pool 

NORTH. 

Seward,  the  remark  is  a  fine  one. 

TALBOYS. 

Far  on  in  this  Scene,  Othello  says  to  lago — 

^  If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  obserye." 

lago  has  not  said  that  he  had  perceived  anything,  bnt  Othello,  greatly  dis- 
turbed, speaks  as  if  lago  had  said  that  he  had  perceived  a  good  deal ;  and  we 
might  believe  that  they  had  been  a  long  time  at  Cyprus.  Othello  then  says — 

"  This  honest  creature,  doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds." 

In  all  this,  sir,  we  surely  have  a  feeling  of  longish  time. 

SEWARD. 

Poo! 

NORTH. 

Heed  him  not — ^English  manners.    We  have — 

TALBOTS. 

"  0  curse  of  marriage  ! 
That  we  can  call  those  delicate  creatures  ours — 
And  not  their  appetites.'* 

This  is  the  language  of  a  some  time  married  man— not  of  a  man  the  morning 
after  his  nuptials. 

NORTH 

The  Handkerchief. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay— Emilia's  words. 

^  I  am  glad  I  hare  found  this  napkin  ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor — 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  coigur'd  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to." 

Here  we  have  long  time,  and  no  mistake.  lago  has  wooed  her  to  steal  it  a 
hundred  times !    When  and  where  ?    Since  their  arrival  at  Cyprus. 

SEWARD. 

I  donH  know  that. 

TALBOTS. 

Nor  do  I.  But  I  say  the  words  naturally  give  us  the  impression  of  long 
time.  In  none  of  his  soliloquies  at  Venice,  or  at  Cyprus  on  theur  first  arrival, 
has  lago  once  mentioned  that  Handkerchief  as  tne  chief  instrument  of  his 
wicked  design— and  therefore  Emilia's  words  imply  weeks  at  Cyprus, — 

"  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief! 

lago.  What  handkerchief  t 

Emilia.    Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal." 

NORTH. 

Go  on.  ' 


SEWARD. 
TAJLBOYS. 
SEWARD. 
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TALBOTS. 

"  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust ! 
I  saw  it  not — ^thought  it  not — it  harm'd  not  me — 
I  dept  the  next  night  foell — ^was  free  and  merry  ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips." 

Next  night — anight  after  night — ^many  nights — many  wedded  nights— long 
time  at  Cypros. 

KORTH. 

And  then  Casaio^s  dream. 

TALBOYS- 

"  I  lay  with  Cassio-Jb/e/y,"  Where,  but  at  Cyprus  ?  "  Cursed  fate  I  that 
gave  thee  to  the  Moar.^^ 

Of  that  by-and-by. 

Of  that  now.    What? 

By-and-by. 

NORTH. 

Better  be  a  dumb  dog,  Seward,  than  snarl  so. 

TALBOYS. 

And  on  Othello  going  off  in  a  rage  about  the  handkerchief— what  saith 
Desdemona? — 

*'/  ne'er  saw  thie  before" 
These  few  words  are  full  charged  with  long  time. 

NORTH. 

They  are.  And  Emilia^s— '^  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man." 
True,  that  is  a  kind  of  general  reflection — ^but  a  most  foolish  general  reflec- 
tion indeed,  if  made  to  a  Wife  weeping  at  her  husband^s  harshness  the  day 
after  marriage. 

TALBOYS. 

Emilia's  ^*  year  or  two  ^  cannot  mean  one  day— it  implies  weeks— or  months. 
Desdemona  then  says, — 

**  Something,  sure,  of  state, 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice,"  &o. 

Does  not  thai  look  like  long  time  at  Cyprus  ?  Unlike  the  language  of  ono 
who  had  herself  arrived  at  Cyprus  from  Venice  but  the  day  before.  And  in 
continuation,  Desdemona's 

"  Nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  obserrances 
MJU  the  bridal.'* 

And  that  thought  brings  sudden  comfort  to  poor  Desdemona,  who  says 
sweetly — 

"  Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I  was  (unhandsome  wamor  as  I  am,) 

Arraigning  his  nnkindness  with  my  soul ; 

But  now,  I  find,  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 

And  he's  indited  fklsely." 

That  is— why  did  I,  a  married  woman  some  months  old,  forget  that  the  honey- 
moon is  gone,  and  that  my  Othello^  hero  as  he  is,  is  now — ^not  a  Bridegroom 
— ^but  a  husband  ?    **  Men  are  not  gods." 

NORTH. 

And  Bianca  ?    She's  a  puzzler. 

TALBOYS. 

A  puzzler,  and  something  more. 

''  Bianea.    Saye  you,  fidend  Cassio  ! 

Cb#fto.  What  make  you  from  home  f 

How  is  it  with  yon,  my  most  fair  Bianca ! 
I'faitby  sweet  Ioto,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 
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Bianca.    And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  I  aeren  days  and  nighte  t 
Eight  0oore  eight  hoozs  f    And  loTera'  absent  hvan. 
More  tedionfl  than  the  dial  eight  aeon  timee  I 

0  weary  reckoning  2 

Cattio,  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  hare  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  preM'd ; 
Bat  I  shall,  in  a  more  oontinuate  time, 

Strike  off  the  score  of  absence." 

Here  the  reproaches  of  Bianca  to  Cassio  develop  long  time.  For,  besides  hia 
week^s  absence  from  her  house,  there  is  implied  the  preceding  time  necessary 
for  contracting  and  habitually  carrying  on  the  Ulidt  attachment.  Bianca  is  a 
Cypms  honseholder;  Cassio  sups  at  her  house;  his  intimacy,  wlndi  Iiag 
yarious  expressions  of  continuance,  has  been  formed  with  her  there ;  he  has 
found  her,  and  grown  acquainted  with  her  there,  not  at  Venice.  I  know  it 
has  been  suggested  that  she  was  his  mistress  at  Venice — ^that  she  came  with 
the  squadron  from  Venice ;  and  that  her  last  cohabitation  with  Oasflio  had 
taken  place  in  Venice  about  a  week  ago — ^bnt  for  belieying  this  there  is  here 
not  the  slightest  ground.  *^What!  keep  a  week  away?"  wonld  be  a 
strange  exclamation,  indeed,  from  one  who  knew  that  he  had  been  but  a  day 
on  shore — ^had  landed  along  with  herself  yesterday  from  the  same  ship— and 
had  been  a  we^k  cooped  up  from  her  in  a  sepaxsUe  berth.  And  Bianca,  seeing 
the  handkerchief,  and  beuog  told  to  *^  take  me  this  work  out,"  cri^s — 
^'  0  Cassio  !  whence  came  this  f 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  dufdt  dbsenee  now  I  fed  a  cmae.^* 

^^To  the  felt  absence,"  Eight  score  eight  hours!  the  caose?  Some  new 
mistress  at  Cypms— not  forced  separation  at  sea. 

NOBTH. 

Then,  Talboys,  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  I.,  Othello  is  listening  to  the  eonrersation 
of  lago  and  Cassio,  which  he  believes  relates  to  his  wife.    lago  says — 

'*  She  giyes  it  out  that  you  shall  majry  her ; 
Bo  you  intend  it  f 

CkMfio.    Ha !  ha  1  ha ! 

Oikello,  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  1    Do  yon  triumph ! 

Tago.    Faith !  the  cry  goes,  thca  you  shdl  marry  her. 

Ckmio,    Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

loQo.    I  am  a  Tery  yillain  eke. 

Othello,    Have  you  scored  xb  t    Well." 

That  is,  have  yon  marked  me  for  destruction,  in  order  that  you  may  marry 
my  wife  ?  Othello  believes  that  Cassio  is  said  to  entertain  an  intention  of 
marrying  Desdemona,  and  infers  that,  as  a  preliminaiy,  he  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  This  on  the  first  day  after  marriage?  No,  sm^ly— long  time 
at  Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

lago  says  to  Cassio, 

^'  My  Lord  is  Ikllen  into  an  ejnlepsy : 
This  is  his  second  fit :  he  had  me  yetierday, 

Obmim.    Bab  him  abent  the  templet. 

^<fo.  .  NoyliarbMr; 

The  lethargy  must  hare  his  quiet  oouxse : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and,  by-and-by, 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness." 

This  is  a  lie— but  Cassio  believes  it.  Cassio  could  not  have  believed  it,  and 
therefore  lago  would  not  have  told  it,  had  **  yesterday"  bera  the  day  of  the 
triumphant,  joyful,  and  happy  arrival  at  Cyprus.  Assuiediy,  Cassio  knew 
that  Othello  had  had  no  fit  thai  day ;  that  day  he  was  Othello's  lientenant-* 
lago  but  his  Ancient— and  Ii^  oookL  k]u>w  notUbiff  of  mf  fits  that  Cassio 
knew  not  of— therefore— Long  Tine. 
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KOBTH. 

^  For  I  will  mke  him  tell  the  tale  anew. 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when, 
He  hath — and  is  again  to — " 

He  does  so— and  Othello  believes  what  he  hears  Cassio  tell  of  Bianca  to  be 
of  Desdemona.  Madness  any  way  we  take  it — bat  madness  possible  only — 
on  long  time  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

Then,  sir,  the  tnunpet  announcing  the  arriyal  of  Lodovico  from  Venice,  at 
the  close  of  Iago*s  and  Othello's  mnrderons  colloquy,  and  Lodovico  giving 
Othello  a  packet  containing — ^hls  recaU  1 

^  They  do  command  him  home, 
Pepnting  Cassio  in  his  gOTemment." 
What  are  we  to  make  of  that  ? 

KORTH. 

The  Recall,  except  after  considerable  time,  would  make  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  firivolous— a  thing  Shakspeare  never  does,  for  the  greatness  of  poli- 
tical movements  lies  everywhere  for  a  support  to  the  strength  and  power 
of  his  tragical  fable.  Half  that  we  know  of  Othello  out  of  the  Scenes  is, 
that  he  is  the  trusted  General  of  the  Senate.  What  gravity  his  esteem  with 
you  derives  hence,  and  can  we  bear  to  think  of  him  superseded  without 
eause?  Had  Lodovico,  who  brings  the  new  commission,  set  off  the  day 
after  Othello  from  Yenioe?  No.  Tou  ima^e  an  intercourse,  which  has 
required  dme,  between  Othello,  since  his  appointment,  and  the  Senate. 
Why,  in  aH  the  worid,  do  they  thus  suddenly  depose  him,  and  put  Cassio  in 
bis  place  ?  Tou  cannot  well  think  that  the  veiy  next  measure  of  the  Senate, 
4tfter  entrusting  the  command  of  Cyprus,  their  principal  Island,  to  their  most 
tiled  General,  in  most  perilous  and  critical  times,  was  to  displace  bim  ere 
they  hear  a  word  from  him.  They  have  not  had  time  to  Imow  that  the 
Tmrkish  Fleet  Is  wrecked  and  scattered,  unless  ^tey  dt  behind  Scenes  in  the 
CrfeeB-room. 

TA£BOTB. 

We  mast  conclude  that  the  Senate  must  give  weeks  or  months  to  this 
New  Governor  ere  interfering  with  him. — ^To  recall  him  before  th^  know  he 
has  reached  CTpms— nay ,  to  send  a  ship  after  him  next  dajF— or  a  day  or  two 
following  his  deportiire  —  would  make  these  *^  most  potent,  grave,  and 
feverend  Slgnors,**  enigmas,  and  the  Doge  an  Idiot.  What  though  a  steamer 
had  brought  tldhigs  Imck  to  Venice  that  the  Turks  had  been  '* banged''  and 
*^  drowned?''  That  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  order  Othello  back  before  he 
could  have  well  set  his  foot  on  shore,  or  taken  more  than  a  look  at  the  state 
of  the  fertificatioBS,  in  case  the  Ottoman  should  fit  out  another  fleet. 

KORTH. 

*  Then  mark  Lodovico's  language.  He  asks,  seeing  Othello  strike  his  wife — 
as  well  he  may—'* Is  it  his  use?"  Or  did  the  letters  '*  work  upon  his  blood, 
and  new-create  this  fault  ?"  And  lago  answers,  **  It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to 
speak  what  I  have  seen  and  known."  Lodovico  says,  "The  noble  Moor, 
whom  our  Senate  call  all  in  all  sufficient."  Then  they  have  not  quarrelled 
with  Mm,  at  least— nor  lost  their  good  opinion  of  hhn  I  lago  answers,  "  He 
is  much  changed?"  What,  in  a  day?  And  again — "  It  is  not  honesty  in  me 
to  n>eak  what  I  have  seen  and  known."  What,  in  a  day?  Lodovico  comes 
evidently  to  Othello  aft^r  a  long  separation — such  as  affords  room  for  a  moral 
transformation ;  and  lago's  words—- ^es  as  they  are — and  seen  to  be  lies 
by  the  most  unthinking  person— yet  refer  to  much  tiiat  has  passed  hi  an 
ample  time — ^to  a  continued  course  of  procedure. 

KOBTH. 

But  in  an  the  Fli^,  nothing  is  so  oondusive  of  long  time  as  the  Second 
Scene  of  the  TbSrd  Act. 

^  OtJMo,    Ton  hs?«  Men  nothing,  then  t 
Jhrfliii*    Ner  ever  heud ;  nor  ever  did  mnpeet. 
OlMfo.    Ye^yoalwreiee&OMHioaad  she  together. 
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EmUia.  Bat  then  I  saw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  hear4 
Each  syllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

OiheUo.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  1 
Emitia.  Neyer,  my  Lord. 

Otkello,  Nor  send  70a  ont  0'  the  way  1 
EmUia,  Nerer. 

Othello,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  maflk,  nor  nothing  f 

Emilia.  Never,  my  Lord. 
Otkdlo,  That's  strange." 

If  all  this  relates  to  their  residence  at  Cjpms,  it  indicates  many  weeks. 

SEWARD. 

Ay — If. 

NORTH. 

What  wicked  whisper  was  that  ?    Did  yon  whisper,  Boiler  ? 

BULLER. 

No.  I  have  not  once  whispered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — My  whispering 
days  have  long  been  over. 

NORTH. 

Then  a  word  about  Emilia.  ^'  I  prythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her,*'  says 
Othello,  going  on  board  at  Venice,  to  lago.  In  the  slight  way  in  which  such 
arrangements  can  be  touched,  this  request  is  condosive  evidence  to  Emilia's 
being  then  first  placed  about  Desdemona's  person.  It  has  no  sense  else ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  1^  prior  acquaintance,  at  least  inti- 
macy. What  had  an  Ensign's  wife  to  do  with  a  Nobleman's  daughter?  and 
now  she  is  attached  as  an  Attendant.  Now,  consider,  first,  Emilia's  character. 
She  seems  not  very  principled,  not  very  chaste.  She  gives  you  the  notion  of  a 
tolerably  well-practised  Venetian  Wife.  Hear  lago's  opinion,who  suspects  her 
with  two  persons,  and  one  on  ^neral  rumour.  Yet  how  strong  her  affection 
for  Desdemona,  and  her  faith  m  her  purity !  Sbe  witnesses  for  her,  and  she 
dies  for  her  1  I  ask,  how  long  did  that  affection  and  that  opinion  take  to  grow  ? 
a  few  days  at  Venice^  and  a  week  while  they  were  sea-sick  aboard  ship  ? 
No.  Weeks — ^months.  A  gentle  lady  once  made  to  me  that  fine  remark, — 
*^  Emilia  has  not  much  worth  in  herself,  but  is  raised  into  worth  by  her  contact 
with  Desdemona — into  heroic  worth !"  "I  care  not  for  thy  sword — ^I'll  make 
thee  known,  though  I  lost  twenty  lives."  And  that  bodeful  ^^  Perchance,  lago, 
I  will  ne'er  go  home" !  what  does  it  mean  ?  but  a  dim  surmise,  or  a  dear, 
that  what  she  will  disdose  will  bring  the  death  upon  her  from  his  dagger,  which 
it  brings.  The  impure  dying  a  voluntary  martyr  for  the  pure  is  to  the  highest 
degree  affecting— is  the  very  manner  of  Shakispeare,  to  express  a  prindpal 
character  by  its  influence  on  subordinate  ones— has  its  own  moral  sublimity ; 
but  more  than  all,  for  our  purpose,  it  witnesses  time.  lK>ve,  and  Faith,  and 
Fidelity,  won  from  her  in  whom  these  virtues  are  to  be  firat  created  I 

SEWARD,  * 

Very  fine.    My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Angry?  Not  he.    Look  on  his  face — how  mild! 

NORTH. 

Othello,  in  his  wrath,  caUsEmilia  *^a  doset-lock-and-key  of  villanous  secrets : 
and  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her  do't."  Where  and  when  ?  It 
could  only  have  been  at  Cyprus ;  and  snch  language  denotes  a  somewhat  long 
attendance  there  on  Desdemona. 

SEWARD. 

Ingenious— and  better  than  so. 

NORTH. 

**  Some  of  your  function,  mistress,"  renewed  to  Emilia— when,  after  con- 
versing with  Desdemona,  Othello  is  going  ont-^is  his  treatment  of  one  wliom  be 
supposes  to  have  been  serviceable  to  his  wife's  and  Cassio's  amour.  Where  ? 
There,  only  there,  in  Cyprus,  by  all  witnessing,  palpably.  She  could  not 
before.  He  speaks  to  her  as  professional  in  such  services,  therefore  long  deal- 
ing in  them ;  but  this  all  respects  this  one  intrigue,  not  her  previous  life.  The 
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wicked  energy  of  the  forced  attribation  vanbhes,  if  this  respects  anything  but 
her  helpfulness  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  and  at  Cypms — ther&— only 
tiiere.  Nothing  points  to  a  farther  back  looking  sospicion.  lago^s  "  thousand 
times  committ^  "  can  only  lengthen  ont  the  stay  at  Cypnis.  Othello  still 
believes  that  she  once  loved  him— that  she  has  fallen  to  corruption. 

BULLER. 

Antenuptial  ? 

NOSTH. 

Faugh !  Could  he  have  the  most  horrible,  revolting,  and  loathsome  of  all 
thoughts,  that  he  wedded  her  impure?  and  not  a  h&t  given  of  that  most 
atrocious  pang?  Incredible— impossible  1  I  can  never  believe,  if  Shakspeare 
intended  an  infidelity  taking  precedency  of  the  marriage,  that  he  would  not  by 
word  or  by  hint  have  said  so.  Think  how  momentous  to  our  intelligence  of  the 
jealousy  the  date  is ;  not  as  to  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  but  as  to  before  or  after 
the  nuptial  knot — before  or  after  the  first  religions  loosing  of  the  virgin  zone. 
That  a  man^s  wife  has  turned  into  a  wanton — hell  and  horror  i  But  that  he 
wedded  one — Pah !  Faugh  I  Could  lago,  could  Othello,  could  Shakspeare  have 
left /Appoint  in  the  chronology  of  guilt  to  be  argued  out  doubtfhUy?  No.  The 
greatest  of  Poets  for  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  must  have  written  intelligibly  to  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery ;  and  extrication,  unveiled,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  by  studious  men,  in  a  fit  of  perplexity,  cannot  be  the  thunderbolt  which 
Shakspeare  fiung  to  his  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

TALBOY8. 

You  remember  poor,  dear,  sweet  Mrs  Henry  Slddons— Me  Desdemona — 
how  she  gave  utterance  to  those  words 

"  It  was  his  bidding — ^therefore,  good  Emilia^ 
Giye  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adiea  ; 
We  mnst  not  now  displease  him. 

EmUia, — I  would  yon  had  never  seen  him  I 

I>eidemona, — So  wonld  not  I;  my  lore  doth  so  approve  him, 
That  even  his  stnbbonmess,  Ms  checks,  and  firowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — ^bare  grace  and  fayour  in  them. 

Emilia, — I  hare  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on  the  bed. 

Desiemima. — All's  one :  Good  father  I  how  foolish  are  our  minds  t 
If  I  do  die  before  thee — pr'y thee  shrond  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets." 

The  wedding  sheets  were  reserved.  They  had  been  laid  by  for  weeks — 
months — time  long  enough  to  give  a  saddest  character  to  the  bringing  them 
out  again — a  serious,  ominous  meaning — disturbed  from  the  quietude,  the 
sanctity  of  their  sleep  by  a  wife's  mortal  presentiment  that  they  may  be  her 
shroud. 

NORTH. 

Long  time  established  at  Cyprus. 
Verdict — Desdemoka  murdkbed  by  Othello  heavek  knows  when. 


Scene  IV. — The  Grove. 
TuOL— After  Lunch. 

North — ^Talboys — Seward — Bullbb. 

sewabd. 
On  rising,  sir,  to 

NOBTH, 

Sit  down — ^no  gentleman  speaks  on  his  legs  before,  at,  or  after  meals  in  a 
private  Party. 

SBWABD. 

Except  in  Scotland.    On  sitting  down,  sir,  to  state  my  Theory,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  lay  myself  open  to  the  im 
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NORTH. 

Speak  with  your  natural  (one  as  if  you  were  sitting,  Seward,  and  not  with 
that  Farliameiitaiy  sing-song  in  which  Statesmen,  with  thek  coat-taiis  perked 
np  behind,  dedaim  on  the  State  of  Europe — 

8EWARD. 
I  IMAGIKB,    SIR,  THAT  ShAKSPEARE  ASSUMED   THE    MARRIAGE  TO  HATE 
TAKEN  PLACE  SOME  TIBiE  BEFORE  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PUkT^SUFFI- 
CIBNTLT  LONG   TO  ADMIT  THE   POSSIBILITY  OF  A  COURSE  OF  GUILT  BEFORE 

THE  Play  opens.  I  imagine  that,  with  this  general  idea  in  his  mind,  he  gave 
his  full  and  unfettered  attention  to  the  worlune  out  of  the  Plot,  which  has 
no  reference  to  the  time,  circumstances,  or  history  of  the  Marriage,  but 
relates  exdusivelj  to  the  Moor's  Jealousy.  Therefore  the  indications  of  past 
time  at  Venice  are  vague,  and  rarely  scattered  through  the  Dialogue. 

TALBOYS. 

A  more  astounding  discovery  indeed,  Seward,  than  any  yet  announced  by 
that  Stunner,  Christopher  North.    Pardon  me,  sir. 

NORTH. 

We  have  said  our  say,  Shirra ;  let  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  his  County  say 
his — 

T^lLBOYS. 

And  the  Chidrman  of  the  Quarter- Sessions,  and  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Land's  End  say  his. 

duller. 
I  can  beat  you  at  Chess. 

TALBOYS. 

YouIII 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  bad  blood. 

SEWARD. 

Supposing  that  this  was  Shakspeare's  general  idea  of  the  Plot,  I  would  first 
beg  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  has  taken  place — none  of  us 
know  how  long — before  the  beginning  of  the  PUxy, 

TALBOYS. 

The  same  night — the  same  night. 

SEWARD. 

I  said — ^none  of  us  know  how  long ;  and  as  you  are  a  Lawyer,  Mr  Tal- 
boys — 

TALBOYS. 

For  goodness'  sake,  my  dear  Seward,  don't  mister  me — 

SEWARD. 

The  only  evidence,  my  dear  Talboys,  as  to  the  history  of  the  marriage  is 
that  given  by  Roderigo  in  the  First  Scene.  He,  with  the  most  manifest 
anxiety  to  prove  himself  an  honest  witness,  declares  that  now,  at  midnight, 
Desdemona  had  eloped — not  with  the  Moor^  but  with  no  ^^  worse  nor 
better  guard,  but  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier,  to,"  &c.,  &c. 
She  has  fled  alone  from  her  father's  house ;  and  Roderi|;o,  being  interrogated, 
"  Are  they  married,  think  ye  ?  "  answers,  *'  Truly  I  thmk  they  are." 

TALBOYS. 

What  do  you  say  to  lago's  saying  to  Cassio— 

**  Faith  he  to-nigki  has  boarded  a  land  Carrack  : 
If  it  pioye  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 
Caisio.  I  do  not  underetand. 
lago.  He's  married." 

SEWARD. 

It  cannot  be  inferred,  f^om  these  words,  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Desdemona  and  Othello  had  come  together  as  man  and  wife.  The 
words  are  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  their  marriage  had  taken 
place  some  time  before ;  also  quite  consistent  with  lago's  knowledge  of  that 
event.  It  was  not  his  cue  or  his  humour  to  say  more  than  he  did.  Why 
should  he  ? 
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TALBOTS. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  1  It  can— I  infer  it.  And  pray,  how  do  yon  account 
for  Othello  saying  to  Desdemona,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Cypms, 

"  The  purchase  made — the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  oome  Hwixt  me  and  you." 

6KWARD. 

*'The  purchase  made" — refers  to  the  price  which  Othello  had  paid  for 
connubial  delight  with  Desdemona  awaiting  him  at  Cyprus.  That  price  was 
the  peril  which  he  had  undergone  during  bis  stormy  voyage.  In  his  exube- 
rant satisfieu^tion,  simply  expressing  a  self-evident  truth,  that  his  happiness 
was  yet  before  him.  Had  Desdemona  been  then  a  virgin  bride,  Othello 
would  hardly  have  used  such  language.  lago  speaks  in  his  nsuid  charac- 
teristic coarse  way — so  no  need  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 

TALBOY8. 

Very  well.  Be  it  so.  But  why  should  such  a  private  marriage  have  been 
resorted  to ;  and  if  privacy  was  desirable  at  first,  what  change  had  occurred 
to  cause  the  pnblic  declaration  of  it  ? 

SEWARD. 

Othello  had  been  nine  months  unemployed  in  war — the  Venetian  State  was 
at  peace — and  he  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Brabantios. 

"  Her  father  loy'd  me — oft  iuTited  me ;  *• 
and  he  **  took  once  a  pliant  hour"  to  ask  Desdemona  to  be  his  wife.    That 
**  once*'  cannot  refer  to  the  day  on  which  the  Flay  commences ;  and  that  their 
marriage  took  place  some  time  before,  is  alike  reconcileable  with  the  character 
of  the  ^^  gentle  Lady,**  and  with  that  of  the  impetuous  Hero. 

TALBOYS. 

Truly! 

SEWARD. 

StUl,  a  private  marriage  is,  under  any  curcnmstances,  a  questionable  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  our  great  Dramatist  was  desirous  that  as  little  of  the  question- 
able as  possible  should  either  be  or  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  *^  Divine 
Desdemona;**  and  therefore  he  has  left  the  private  marria^  very  much  in 
the  shade. 

TALBOTS. 

Very  much  In  the  shade  indeed. 

SEWARD. 

Her  duplicity  must  be  admitted,  and  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  it.  It 
was  wrong,  but  not  in  the  least  unnatural,  and  perfectly  excusable — 

TALBOYS. 

No. 

SEWARD. 

And  grievously  expiated. 

TALBOYS. 

It  was  Indeed.    Poor  dear  Desdemona  I 

SEWARD. 

It  is,  yon  know,  part  of  the  proof  of  her  capacity  for  guilt,  that  she  so  inge- 
niously deceived  her  father. 

TALBOYS. 

But  why  reveal  it  now  ? 

SEWARD. 

Circumstances  are  changed.  The  Cyprus  wars  have  broke  ont^  and  Othello 
is  abont  to  be  commission^  to  take  the  command  of  the  Venetian  force. 

*'  I  do  know,  the  State 
Cannot  with  safety  oast  him»for  he*s  embarked 
With  suoh  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars, 
Which  eren  now  staqd  in  act,  Uiat  for  their  souls 
Another  of  his  fathom  haye  they  not 
To  lead  this  business." 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  marriage  should  be  declared,  if  Desdemona 
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was  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Cyprns.    And  the  elopement  from  her 
father  to  her  husband  did  take  place  just  in  time. 

TALB0T8. 

Is  that  what  people  call  plausible? 

SEWAKD. 

All  the  difficulties  of  Time  are  thus  removed  in  a  moment  In  a  blase  of 
light  we  see  Long  Tims  at  VmacE — Short  Tqcb  at  Cyprus. 

BUUiSR. 

LoKO  Time  at  Venice — Short  Time  at  Cyprus.  That^s  the  Ticket. 
You  Scotsmen  are  not  wholly  without  Insight ;  but  for  seeing  into  the  heart 
of  the  bole — or  of  the  stone — 

TALBOYS. 

Give  me  a  Devonshure  Cider-swiiler  or  a  Cornish  Miner. 

NORTH. 

What !  Can^t  we  discuss  a  Great  Question  va.  the  Drama  without  these 
unseemly  personal  and  national  broils.    For  shame,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

You  Scotsmen  indeed ! 

*^  Nay,  but  he  prated. 
And  spoke  sach  sonnry  and  provoking  tenae 
Against  tour  Honour.'* 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward,  let*s  hear  how  you  support  your  Theory. 

beward. 

A  great  deal  of  weight,  my  dear  Mr  North,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  calm 
tone — the  husbandlike  and  matronlike  demeanour  of  Othello  and  Desdemona 
when  confronted  with  the  Senate.  That  scene  certainly  impresses  one  with 
the  conviction  that  they  had  been  man  and  wife  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

NORTH. 

Very  good,  Seward — ^very  good. 

SEWARD. 

I  do  indeed  think,  sir,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  show  much  more 
composifre  throughout  the  whole  of  that  Scene,  than  is  very  reconcileable  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  their  nuptial  night.  Othello's  ^^  natural  and  prompt 
alacrity"  in  undertaking  the  wars  was  scarcely  complimentary  to  his  virgin 
Spouse  upon  this  supposition ;  and  Desdemona*s  cool  distiognishings  between 
the  paternal  and  marital  dums  on  her  doty  seem  also  somewhat  too  matronly 
for  the  occasion. 

NORTH. 

Very  good — very  good— my  dear  Seward,  I  like  your  observation  much, 
that  the  demeanour  of  the  married  pair  before  the  Senate  has  a  sttaip  of 
composure.  That  is  finely  felt ;  but  I  venture  to  aver,  my  dear  friend,  that 
we  must  otherwise  understand  it.  The  dignity  of  their  spirits  it  is  that 
holds  them  both  composed.  Invincible  self-collectedness  is  by  more  than 
one  person  in  the  Flay  held  up  for  a  characteristic  quality  of  Othello.  To  a 
mind  high  and  strong,  which  Desdemona's  is,  the  exigency  of  a  grand  crisisi 
which  overthrows  weaker  and  lower  minds,  produces  composure;  from  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  self-possession ;  and  involuntarily  from  the  tension 
of  the  powers — their  sole  direction  to  the  business  that  passes — ^which  leaves 
no  thought  free  to  stray  into  disorder,  and  the  inquietude  of  personal  regards. 
Add,  on  the  part  of  Othello,  the  gravity,  and  on  that  of  DesdeuMMia  the 
awe  of  the  Presence  in  which  they  stand,  speak,  and  act ;  and  yon  have 
ennobling  and  sufficing  tragical,  that  is  loftily  and  pathetically  poetical, 
motives  n>r  that  elate  presence  of  mind  which  both  show.  Now  all  the  great- 
ness and  grace  vanish,  if  you  suppose  them  calm  simply  because  they  have 
been  married  these  two  months.  That  is  a  reason  fit  for  Thalia,  not  for 
Melpomene. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  any  one  English  among  all  the  two  of  yon  answer  that. 
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8EWABD. 

The  Duke  says — 

**  You  miut  hence  io-nighi. 
DesievMna,    To-night,  my  Lord  1 
OikMo.    With  aU  my  heart/' 

This  faint  expresaion  of  DesdemoDa's  slight  surprise  and  relactance,  and  no 
more — is  I  allow — natural  and  delicate  in  her — ^whether  wife,  bride,  or  Maid 
—but  Othello's  "  with  all  my  heart"  is— 

TALBOTS, 

Equally  worthy  of  Othello.    You  know  it  is. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward — do  the  Doge — Brabantio— the  Senate  understand  and 
believe  what  Othello  has  been  teUing  them — and  that  he  has  now  disclosed 
to  them  the  fact  of  a  private  marriage  with  Desdemona,  of  some  weeks'  or 
months*  standing  ?    Is  that  their  impression  ? 

SEWARD. 

I  cannot  say. 

NORTH. 

I  can.  Or  has  Othello  been  reserved — cautious — crafty  in  all  bis  apparent 
candour — ^and  Desdemona  equally  so  ?    Are  they  indeed  oldish- married  folk  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Shocking— shocking.  That  Scene  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  itself  deals 
your  "  Theory  1 "  its  death-blow. 

SEWARD. 

I  look  on  it  in  quite  another  light.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think 
is  meant  by  Desdemona's  to  the  Duke 

<"  If  I  be  left  behind, 
7ke  filUsfoT  ft^ick  I  love  him  are  denied  me." 

What  are  the  rites  which  are  thus  all  comprehensive  of  Desdemona's  love  for 
Othello?  The  phrase  is,  to  the  habit  of  our  ears,  perhaps  somewhat  startling ; 
yet  five  lines  before  she  said  truly  "I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind" — a  love 
of  spirit  for  spirit.    And  again — 

**  To  his  honour  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  sonl  and  fortones  oonseerate. 

I  think  they  had  been  married  some  time. 

TALBOTS. 

The  word  riUs  is  the  very  word  most  fitting  the  Lady's  lips — used  in  a 
generous,  free,  capacious  sens^^-as  of  the  solace  entire  wluch  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  has,  following  him ;  as  to  dress  his  wounds,  wind  his  laurels,  hear  his 
'  counsels,  cheer  his  darker  mood,  smile  away  the  lowering  of  the  Elements — 

SEWARD. 

You  won't  understand  me. 

NORTH. 

No — no— no.  It  won't  go  down.  I  have  opened  my  mouth  far  and  wide, 
and  it  won't  go  down.  Our  firiend  Isaac  Widethroat  himself  could  not  bolt  it. 
Hie  moral  impossibility  would  choke  him— that  Othello  would  marry  Des- 
demona to  leave  her  at  her  Father's  House,  for  which  most  perilous  and  en- 
tangling proceeding,  quite  out  of  his  character,  no  motive  is  offered,  or  imagin- 
able, llie  love-making  might  go  on  long — and  I  accept  a  good  interval  since  he 
drew  from  her  the  prayer  for  his  history.  The  pressure  of  the  war  might 
give  ft  decisive  moment  for  the  final  step,  which  must  have  been  in  agitation 
for  some  time — on  Desdemona's  behalf  and  part,  who  would  require  some 
persuasion  for  a  step  so  desperate,  and  would  not  at  once  give  up  dl  hope  of 
her  father's  consent,  who  '^  loved"  Othello. 

TALBOTS. 

If  they  were  married,  how  base  and  unmanly  to  steal  one^s  wedded  Wife 
out  of  one's  Fcrther-in^law's  house  I  The  only  course  was  to  have  gone  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  Brabantio  and  say,  '*  this  we  have  done" — or  ^^  this  I 
have  done*.  Forgive  us,  if  you  can — we  are  Man  and  Wife."  Men  les? 
kingly  than  Othello  have  often  done  it.    To  steal  in  order  to  marry  was  a 
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temptation  with  a  circumstantial  necessity — a  gallant  adventure  in  nsnal 
estimation. 

NORTH. 

The  thing  most  preposteroos  to  me  in  a  long  marriage  at  Venice,  is  the 
continned  lying  position  in  which  it  places  Othello  and  Desdemona  towards 
her  father.  Two  months — say — or  three  or  four — of  difficult  deception! 
when  the  uppermost  characteristic  of  both  is  clear- souledness — the  most  mag* 
nanimous  sincerity.  By  that,  before  anything  else,  are  they  kindred  and  fit 
Ibr  one  another.  On  that,  before  anything  else,  is  the  Tragedy  grounded — 
on  his  unsuspicious  openness  which  is  drawn,  against  its  own  nature,  to  sus- 
pect her  purity  that  lies  open  as  earth^s  bosom  to  the  sun.  And  she  is  to  be 
killed  for  a  dissembler !  In  either,  immense  contrast  between  the  person 
and  fate.    That  These  Two  should  truckle  to  a  domestic  lie  I 

TALBOYS. 

No.  The  Abduction  and  Marriage  were  of  one  stix)ke— one  eifort— one 
plot.  When  Othello  says,  **  That  I  have  ta^en  away — that  I  have  married 
her  " — ^he  tells  literally  and  simply  that  which  has  happened  as  it  happened, 
in  the  order  of  events. 

SEWARD. 

Why  should  not  Othello  marry  Desdemona,  and  keep  her  at  her  fathei'St 
as  theorised  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is  out  of  his  character.  He  has  the  spirit  of  command,  of  lordship, 
of  dominion — an  animus  imperiosus.  This  element  must  be  granted  to  fit 
him  for  his  place ;  and  it  is  intimated,  and  is  consistent  with  and  essential 
to  his  whole  fabric  of  mind.  Then,  he  would  not  put  that  which  belonged 
to  him  out  of  his  power,  in  hostile  keeping — ^his  wife  and  not  his  wife.  It  is 
contrary  to  his  great  love,  which  desires  and  would  feed  upon  her  continual 
presence.  And  against  his  discretion,  prudence,  or  common  sense,  to  risk 
that  Brabantio,  discovering,  might  in  fury  take  sudden  violent  measures — 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  or  turn  her  into  the  streets,  or  who  knows  what — 
kill  her. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  the  insupportable  consideration  and  question,  how  do  they  come 
together  as  man  and  wife  ?  Does  she  come  to  his  bedroom  at  his  pri- 
vate Lodgings,  or  his  quarters  at  the  Sagittary?  Or  does  he  go  to  hers  at 
her  father^s,  climbing  a  garden  wall  every  night  like  Romeo,  bribing  the 
porter,  or  trusting  Ancilla  ?  Yon  cannot  figure  it  out  any  way  without  degro" 
datioHy  and  something  ludicrous;  and  a  sense  of  being  entangled  in  the 
impracticable. 

.  NORTH. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  invests  the  sanctimony  of  marriage 
with  the  air  of  an  illicit  amour. 

TAI.B0Y8. 

Then  the  high-minded  Othello  running  the  perpetual  and  imminent  risk  of 
being  caught  thieving^slipping  through  loop-holes — mouse-holes— key- holes. 
What  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  romance,  between  Othello  and  Desdemona  is 
almost  pollution. 

NORTH. 

What  a  desolating  of  the  Manners  of  the  Play  I  Will  you  then,  in  order  to 
evade  a  difficulty  of  the  mechanical  construction,  clog  and  whelm  the  poetry, 
and  moral  greatness  of  the  Play,  with  a  preliminary  debasement?  Introduce 
your  Hero  and  Heroine  under  a  cloud  ? 

TALBOYS. 

And  how  can  you  show  that  Othello  could  not  at  any  moment  have  taken 
her  away,  as  at  last  you  suppose  him  to  do,  having  a  motive  ?  Mind— he 
knows  that  the  wars  are  on — he  does  not  know  be  shall  be  sent  for  that 
night.  He  does  not  know  that  he  may  not  have  to  keep  her  a  week  at  his 
quarters. 
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NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward-^pn^i  meditate  bat  for  a  moment  on  these  words  of  Des- 
demona  in  the  Goancil  Chamber — 

"^  My  noble  Father, 
I  do  pereeiTe  here  a  diyidbd  duty  : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  yon;  yon  are  the  Lord  of  Duty, 
I  am  hitherto  yonr  Daughter:  But  bub's  my  Husband; 
And  00  mueh  duty  at  my  nu>tker  dtowed 
To  jfOM,  preferring  you  before  her  Father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  Lord." 

These  are  weighty  words — of  grave  and  solemn  import — and  the  time  has 
come  when  Desdemona  the  Daughter  is  to  be  Desdemona  the  Wife.  She  tells 
simply  and  sedately — affectionately  and  gratefully — the  great  primal  Truth  of 
this  oar  haman  and  social  life.  Hitherto  her  Father  has  been  to  her  the  Lord 
of  Duty— the  Lord  of  Duty  henceforth  is  to  be  her  Husband.  Othello,  up  to 
that  night,  had  been  but  her  Lover ;  and  up  to  that  night — ^for  the  hidden 
wooing  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  repented — there  had  been  to  her  no 
^*  divided  Duty" — to  her  Father^s  happiness  had  been  devoted  her  whole  filial 
hearL  But  had  she  been  a  married  woman  for  weeks  or  months  before,  how 
insincere — how  hypocritical  had  that  appeal  been  felt  by  herself  to  be,  as  it 
issued  from  her  lips  1  The  Duty  had,  in  that  case,  been  ^^  divided  "  before — 
and  in  a  way  not  pleasant  for  us  to  think  of—to  her  Father  violated  or 
extinct. 

TALB0Y8. 

I  engage,  Seward,  over  and  above  what  our  Master  has  made  manifest,  to 
show  that  though  this  Theory  of  yours  would  remove  some  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  time  in  Cyprus,  it  would  leave  others  just  where  they  are — and  create 
many  more. 

NORTH. 

Grant  that  Othello  and  Desdemona  must  be  married  for  two  months  before 
he  murders  her — that  our  hearts  and  imaginations  require  it.  The  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  asks  it.  We  cannot  bear  that  he 
shall  extinguish  her  and  himself— both  having  sipped  only,  and  not  quaffed 
from  the  cup  of  hymeneal  felicity.  Yonr  soul  is  outraged  by  so  harsh  and 
malignant  a  procedure  of  the  Three  Sisters.  Besides,  in  proper  poetical  equili- 
bration, he  should  have  enjoyed  to  the  full,  with  soul  and  with  body,  the 
happiness  which  his  soul  annihilates.  And  men  do  not  kill  their  wives  the 
first  week.  It  would  be  too  exceptional  a  case.  Extended  time  is  required 
for  the  probability — the  steps  of  change  in  the  heart  of  Othello  require  it — 
the  construction  and-  accumulation  of  proofs  require  it— the  wheel  of  events 
usually  rolls  with  something  of  leisure  and  measure.  So  is  it  in  the  red  World 
— so  must  it  seem  to  be  on  the  Stage — else  no  verisimilitude — no  ^^  velutl  iu 
speculum."  ^*  Two  months  shall  elapse  between  marriage  and  murder,"  says 
Shakspeare — going  to  write.  They  must  pass  at  Venice,  or  they  must  pass  at 
Cyprus.  Place  Sbakspeare  in  this  position,  and  which  will  he  choose?  If  at 
Venice,  a  main  requiring  condition  is  not  satisfied.  For  in  the  fits  and  snatches 
of  the  clandestine  marriage,  Othello  has  never  possessed  with  full  embrace,  and 
heart  overflowing,  the  happiness  which  he  destroys.  If  an  earthquake  is  to 
ruin  a  palace,  it  must  be  built  up  to  the  battlements  and  pinnacles ;  furnished, 
occupied,  made  the  seat  of  Pleasure,  Pomp,  and  Power ;  and  then  shaken 
into  heaps — or  you  have  but  half  a  story.  Only  at  Cyprus  Othello  possesses 
Desdemona.  There  where  he  is  Lord  of  his  Office,  Lord  over  the  Allegiance 
of  soldier  and  civilian— of  a  whole  population — Lord  of  the  Island,  which,  sea- 
smTOunded,  is  as  a  world  of  itself— Lord  of  his  will — Lord  of  his  Wife. 

TALBOYS. 

I  feel,  sir,  in  this  view  much  poetical  demonstration — although  mathema- 
tical none — and  in  such  a  case  Poetry  is  your  only  Princlpia. 
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NORTH. 

Yonr  hand.  Bat  if,  my  dear  Setnrard,  Shakspeare  electa  time  at  Venice,  he 
wilfully  clouds  his  two  excellent  Persons  with  many  shadows  of  indeoonim, 
and  clogs  his  Action  with  a  procedare  and  a  state  of  affairs,  which  yonr  Ima- 
gination loses  itself  in  attempting  to  define— with  improbabilities — with  im- 
practicabilities— with  impossibilities.  If  he  was  resolnte  to  have  a  well-sas- 
tained  logic  of  Time,  I  say  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  his  Tvpo  Months 
distinct  at  Gypma.  I  say  that,  with  his  creative  powers,  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  Two  Calendar  Months,^  from  the  First  of  May  to  the  First  of 
Joly,  and  then  in  One  Day  distinctly  the  first  snspicion  sown  and  the  mnrder 
done,  nothing  conld  have  been  easier  to  him  than  to  have  imagined,  and 
indicated,  and  hnrried  over  the  required  gap  of  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  prefer  this  course  to  that  inexplicable  marriage  and  no  mar- 
riage at  Venice. 

BULLBR. 

How  he  clears  his  way ! 

IffORTH. 

But  Shakspeare,  my  dear  Boys,  had  a  better  escape.  Wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, he  exempted  himself  from  the  obligation  of  walking  by  the  Calendar. 
He  knew — or  he  felt  that  the  fair  proportionate  structure  of  the  Action 
required  liberal  time  at  Cyprus.  He  took  it ;  for  there  it  is,  recognised  in 
the  consciousness  of  every  sitting  or  standing  spectator.  He  knew,  or  he 
felt,  that  the  passionate  expectation  to  be  sustained  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
audience  required  a  rapidity  of  movement  in  his  Mnider-Plot,  and  it  moves 
on  feet  of  fire. 

SEWARD. 

Venice  is  beginning  to  fade  from  my  ken. 

NORTH. 

The  first  of  all  necessities  towards  the  Criticism  of  the  Play,  Seward, 
is  to  convince  yourself  that  there  was  not — could  not  be  a  time  of  concealed 
marriage  at  Venice — ^that  it  is  not  hinted,  and  is  not  inferable. 

BUIXER. 

Shall  we  give  in,  Seward  ? 

SEWARD. 

Yes. 

NORTH. 

Yon  must  ^  to  the  Trebcendous  Double  Tzme  at  Ctprvs,  knowing- 
that  the  solution  is  to  be  had  there,  or  nowhere.  If  you  cast  back  a  longing 
lingering  look  towards  Venice,  you  are  lost.  Pat  monntams  and  waves 
between  you  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Help  yourself  through  at  Cyprus, 
or  perish  m  the  adventore. 

TALBOTS. 

Through  that  Mystery,  you  alone,  sir,  are  the  Man  to  help  us  through— and 
you  must. 

NORTH. 

Not  now — to-morrow.  Till  then  be  revolving  the  subject  occasionally  in 
your  minds. 

TALBOTS. 

Let's  off  to  the  Pike-ground  at  Kilchum. 


PrimUd  by  Wittiam  Blaekwood  mtd  Som,  Edmbttfpk. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner 
has  brought  forward  the  Budget, 
and  the  Financial  Measures  of  Gov- 
ernment are  before  the  public.  It 
contains  matter  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  admission  it  con- 
talnd,  or  the  measures  it  proposes,  are 
most  condemnatory  of  the  system  of 
Class  Government  which  the  Reform 
Bill  has  imposed  on  the  country. 

The  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  a  few  words,  is 
this : — **  Last  year,  I  calculated  upon 
a  small  surplus  of  L.  104,000  for  the 
year  ending  5th  April  1850,  bnt  that 
surplus  has  swelled  to  L.2,250,000, 
by  rise  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
and  reductions  of  the  expenditure.  Of 
this  sum  L.  1,500,000  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  surplus  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  measures  of  this 
year."  Assuming  this  as  the  surplus 
to  be  dealt  with,  he  proposes  to  apply 
L.750,000  in  reduction  of  the  last 
contracted  part  of  the  debt,  and 
L.750,000  in  reduction  of  taxation ; 
L.400,000  a-year  being  appHed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  and 
L.350,000  to  that  of  stamps  on  convey- 
ances. It  is  thns  that  he  proposes  to  al- 
leviate the  agricultural  distress  which, 
he  admits,  prevails  in  the  country. 

Three  things  are  especially  worthy 
of  observation  in  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  affords  another 
illustration,  if  another  was  needed,  of 
the  present  deplorable  subjection  of 
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Government  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  which  has  so  often  and  pain- 
fully been  exhibited  since  the  new 
system  of  government  began.  It  la 
well  known  that,  during  the  three 
disastrous  years  that  preceded  the 
present  one,  debt  to  a  large  amount 
was  contracted.  To  mention  two 
items  only :  eight  millions  were  bor- 
rowed in  1847  to  relieve  the  Irish 
famine;  L.2,000,000  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  carry  on  the  current  expenses 
of  the  year;  and  in  1841  the  defi- 
ciency had  been  such,  that  no  less 
than  L.5,000,000  was  borrowed  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
year.  One  would  suppose,  that  when 
a  surplus  arose  in  the  year  1849,  the 
natural  course  would  have  been  to 
have  applied  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  extinguish,  so  far  as  it  would  go, 
the  additional  debt  so  recently  con- 
tracted. Has  this  been  done?  Not 
at  all.  Only  L.750,000  out  of  a  real 
surplus  said  to  amount  to  L.1,500,000, 
is  to  be  applied  in  this  way;  and 
L.750,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  L.10,000,000  is  bor- 
rowed during  two  years  of  distress; 
L.750,000  only  has  been  devoted  to 
its  reduction,  in  a  year,  we  are  told, 
of  unparalleled  commercial  prosperity. 
In  the  next  place,  to  what  object  is 
the  L.750,000  a-year  of  surplus  avail- 
able to  reduced  taxation,  discovered 
for  the  first  time  after  three  years  of 
deficit,  to  be  applied?  Is  it  to  be 
devoted  to  remission  of  taxes  pressing 
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upon  the  agricultiiral  interest,  whom 
the  measures  pnrsned  for  behoof  of 
towns  have  rediiced  to  such  a  state  of 
depression  ?  Not  at  aU.  It  is  to  be 
applied  to  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
stamps  and  bricks.  The  first  may  be 
admitted  to  be  desirable,  because,  as  so 
large  part  of  the  landed  prc^erly  in 
the  kingdom  will  soon^  to  all  appear- 
ance, change  hands,  it  is  an  object  to 
render  the  transfer  as  little  costly  as 
possible.  But  of  what  use  is  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks  to  the 
suffering  cultivators?  That  it  is  a 
boon  to  the  master-builders  in  towns, 
may  be  conceded ;  though  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  mil  ever  cause 
a  reduction  of  price  to  the  purchasers 
from  them.  But  what  the  better  will 
the  farmera  and  ploughmen,  the  land- 
lords and  yeomen,  be  of  the  chuige? 
Additional  houses  are  not  wanted  in 
the  eowUiy;  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  in  all  probability  not  be  uimates 
for  those  that  abready  are  there*  fh>m 
the  certain  and  experienced  effect  of 
Free  Trade  in  diminishing  the  demand 
for  rural  labour.  It  is  in  tiie  towns 
and  villages  that  the  building  is  going 
on;  becinse  Free  Trade  policy  is 
daily  more  and  more  fordng  the  rural 
inhabitants  into  the  towns  in  quest  of 
employment  or  rdief.  In  London, 
200  miles  of  new  streets,  and  66,000 
houses,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed, or  to  be  in  oonrse  of  con- 
struction, daring  the  last  two  years. 
Is  there  any  increase  of  houses  in  the 
rural  districts?  Herein,  ttoi,  lies 
the  injustice  of  the  present  measures 
of  Government,  that,  though  prefaced 
with  professions  of  a  desire  to  relieve 
all  parties,  they  in  reality  benefit  one 
class  only ; '  and  tha<^  introduced  at  a 
time  when  it  is  admitted  the  agricul- 
turists are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
depression,  and  the  manufacturers  are 
asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  they  are  mainly  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter,  and  take  nothing  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  former.  It  is  not  £ffi- 
cult  to  see  where  the  B;eform  Bill  has 
practically  lodged  the  power  of 
Government  us  the  British  £mpire. 

In  the  third  place,  and  what  is 
most  material  of  all,  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tains an  admission  in  regard  to  the 
present  state  and  past  direction  of 


our  finances,  since  wo  have  fallen  under 
Liberal  direction,  of  such  moment,  that 
we  regard  it  as  the  most  important 
statement  that  has  ever  yet  been  given 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  mea- 
sures on  the  national  fortunes.  It  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  reported 
in  the  Times  of  March  16:— 

''  If  honourable  gentlemen  will  refer  to 
what  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
'  twenty  years — the  sums  which  have  been 
bonrowed  on  the  one   handy  and   the 
amounts  which  have  been  applied  to  th& 
reduction  of  the  debt  on  the  other — I 
think  they  will  see  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  not  being  indifferent  on  this  subject. 
In  1835  and  1836,  a  sum  of  L.20,000,00O 
was  borrowed  for  the  emancipation  of  th» 
West  Indian  slave  population ;  to  defhty 
the    deficiency,    in     the     year     1841, 
L.5,000,000   were    borrowed ;    I    was 
obliged  to  borrow  LS^OOO^OOO  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  sister  country  in 
1847 ;  and  when  the  House  zeftued  to 
increase  the  income-tax  la  1848, 1  waa 
obliged  to  borrow   a   fiuther  sum   of 
L.2,000,000f  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenditure.    Since  the  period  I  haye 
mentioned,  then,  a  sum  of  L.85,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  national  debt. 
When  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  tho 
account,  I  find  that  all  the  money  which 
has  been  applied  from  surplus  income  to 
the  reduction  of  debt,  in  the  oonrse  of  the 
last    twenty    years,  amounts   to   only 
L.8,000,000;  so  that,  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  <m  inereeue  of  debt  of  no  less 
ihanh.27  fOOOfiOO  has  taken  fUaoe.  (Hear, 
hear.)    When,  in  1848,  the  House  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  proposal  I  made- 
for  an  increased  tax  upon  income^  I  cer- 
tainly did  hope  that,  when  a  turn  took 
place  in  our  financial  affkirs,  they  would 
not,  the  moment  there  was  a  surplus  of 
income,  instantly  press  that  the  whole  of 
that  snrphis  should  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
duction of  taxation.    What  should  we 
think  of  a  private  indiridnal  who  aeted 
in  such  a  mianer  (hear,  hew) — a  man 
who,  whenever  he  found  hie  income  fall 
short  of  his  expenditure,  borrowed  the 
money  necessary  to  meet  his  liabilities, 
but  who  never  thought  of  paying  off  that 
debt  when,  by  a  fortunate  turn  of  affkirs, 
he  happened  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  excess 
of  income  f    (Hear,  hear.)    I  must  say 
that  it  will  be  hopeless  for  us  to  mamtain 
that  character  as  a  naiioQ  which  we 
think  indispensable  in  an  mdiridna],  if, 
in  a  tbne  of  profound  peace,  instead  of 
reducing  our  public  debt,  we  go  on  add- 
ing to  it  £rom  year  to  year." 

Here  it  is  admitted,  by  the  Whig 
Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
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after  twen^  years  of  pn^onnd  peace 
and  unbroken  Liberal  govemmenl, 
(Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  essentiallj  libe- 
raU)  not  only  has  there  been  no  re* 
doction  of  the  pablic  debt,  but  as 

nfCBBASB  OF  IT  TO  THS  EXTBXT  OF 
TWJEHTT-SEYBN    MILU0N8.       It    haS 

been  repeatedly  demonstrated  thai,  if 
the  noblesinking-fiiiid  of  L.15,000,00a 
a-year,  whichMrPitt'spolicy left  to  the 
Administration  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
in  1815,  had  been  preserved  unim- 
paired by  keeping  up  the  indirect 
tases  from  which  it  arose,  the  whole 
national  debt  would  have  been  extin- 
gttiahed  in  1845.  When  the  ntinons 
monetary  act  of  181d,  and  the  increas- 
ing concession  of  saocessiye  Adminis* 
trations  to  nrban  damonr  had  ren- 
dered that  impossiUey  the  semi-Libe- 
ral semi-Tory  Governments  from  1815 
to  1830  still  cootrired  to  pay  ofif 
L.82,00O,00O  of  the  public  debt  in 
fifteen  years ;  and  when  the  Dnko  of 
Wellington  resigned  in  November 
1830,  he  left,  l^  the  admission  of  all 
parties^  a  r^  sinking-fond,  arising 
from  an  excess  of  income  above 
expenditure,  of  L.2,900,000  a-year  to 
his  successors.  But  since  that  time, 
under  his  Liberal  successors,  not  only 
has  that  surplus  on  an  average  of 
years  disappeared,  but  during  twenty 
years  of  profound  peace  L.27,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt.  Well  may  Sir  Charles 
Wood  say,  "  What  should  we 
think  of  a  private  individual  who 
acted  in  such  a  manner  ?  "  Snch  is 
the  rule  of  the  urban  constituencies, 
to  humour  whose  fancies,  and  appease 
whose  clamour,  the  whole  efforts  of 
Government  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  directed. 

The  important  thing  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 
qner  is,  that  it  gives  us  the  result  of 
Whig  government  and  Free-trade 
finance  dmring  so  long  a  period. 
Every  sncceasive  quarter,  during  these 
twenty  years,  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Liberal  press  that  the  finances 
were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition ; 
that  any  deficiency  that  appeared  was 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  at  any 
rate,  in  the  most  un&vourable  view, 
it;  was  sufficiently  explained  by  tem- 
porary causes,  ai^  afibrded  no  ground 
whateverfor  despondency  in  thefutnre. 
Every  successive  Session,  the  Mhiis- 


ters  came  down  to  Parliament  with 
the  most  flourishing  accounts  of  the 
state  Gi  the  country  and  of  the  public 
finances,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reasonaUe  man 
in  the  nation  that  both  never  were  in 
more  hopeful  and  prosperous  circum- 
stances^ Even  when  a  deficiency  of 
one  (Mr  two  millions  stared  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  face,, 
which  was  not  nnfireqnently  the  case, 
there  was  always  some  temporaiy  or 
transient  cause  to  which  it  was  to  be 
refeired.  The  China  tribute  had  ceased, 
or  some  rednetiMi  of  duties  had  come 
into  operation,  or  revolutions  in 
Europe  had  diminished  our  exports  to 
the  adjoining  states.  The  Lish  potato- 
rot  was  a  perfect  godsend  to  the 
Liberal  financiers^  Itconstitntedthefr 
stock  in  trade  for  the  next  three  years. 
The  ruin  of  L.15,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  produce  in  Lreland,  ont  of 
at  least  L.260,000,000  worth  in  the  two 
islands,  explained  the  whole  distress 
of  the  country  and  the  exdieqner  for 
the  next  three  years;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  men  who  paraded  so 
ostentatioasly  the  ruinous  efifects  of 
this  comparatively  trifiing  deficiency 
in  a  single  year,  made  a  boast  soon 
after  oi  their  having  destroyed 
L.90,000,000  of  agricultural  remune* 
ration  by  the  importations  they  in- 
duced of  foreign  grain. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  error  and  delusion  cannot,  by  any 
human  effort,  be  prolonged  for  a  very 
long  period.  With  the  advent  of  the 
time  when  the  interest  to  deceive  has 
ceased,  or  a  new  generation  of  deceiv- 
ers has  succeeded,  the  whole  fabric 
faUs  to  pieces.  As  certainly  and  mer- 
cilessly as  the  vices  or  follies  of  pre- 
ceding monarchs  are  portrayed  by 
those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  their  results,  are  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  former  delusions  in 
democratic  Governments  exposed  by 
succeeding  Administrations  who  find 
themselves  hampered  by  their  effects. 
Many  a  popular  Nero  is  cast  down 
from  his  pedestal,  almost  before  the 
vital  warmth  has  left  his  body ;  many 
a  republican  Necker  is  expoeed  by  a 
republican  Bailly,  when  he  finds  the 
public  finances  rendered  desperate  by 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
whole  Liberal  party  in  the  state.    It 
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is  the  same  with  our  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  finds  the 
public  finances,  in  the  midst  of  boasted 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prbs- 
perity,  in  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  he  is  fain  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  predecessors ;  and,  after  de- 
ploring the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
during  twenty  years  of  profound  peace. 
Liberal  govemment,  and  retrenching 
Administrations,  we  have  not  only 
made  no  reduction  whatever  in  the 
public  debt,  but  added  twenty-seven 
millions  to  its  amount,  he  very  natu- 
rally and  justly  observes,  **What 
should  we  say  to  a  private  individual 
who  should  conduct  his  afiairs  in  this 
manner?" 

We  have  been  so  accustomed,  du- 
ring twenty  years  of  Liberal  and  po- 
pular rule,  to  see  every  successive  Ad- 
ministration live  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  to  be  content  if  they  can 


get  over  present  difficulties,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  future, 
that  the  nation  has  almost  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  have  a  prudent  and 
foreseeing  (rovemment  at  the  head  of 
aifau's  :  or  rather,  nearly  the  whole 
generations  who  have  risen  to  man- 
hood have  come  to  think  that  such  a 
system  of  government  is  impossible, 
and  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  El 
Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  To 
enlighten  their  minds  on  this  subject, 
we  subjoin  two  Tables,  showing  what 
was  done  by  the  corrupt  old  Tory 
Governments — even  during  the  anxie- 
ties and  expenditure  of  a  most  pro- 
tracted and  costly  war,  or  when  the 
national  finances  were  slowly  recover- 
ing from  its  effects— to  put  the  finances 
on  a  good  footing,  and  lay,  in  present 
fortitude  and  sacrifice,  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  future  relief  and  prosperity. 


Table  I.,  showing  the  growth  of  the  Money  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt, 
and  the  Sums  paid  off  from- 1792  to  1815^  being  twenty-three  years  of  war. 


1792,  . 

.   £1,558,504 

1793,  . 

1,634,972 

1794,  . 

1,872,957 

1795,  . 

2,143,697 

1796,  . 

2,639,956 

1797,  . 

3,393,210 

1798,  . 

4,093,164 

1799,  . 

4,528,568 

1800,  . 

4,908,379 

1801,  . 

5,528,315 

1802,  . 

6,114,033 

1803,  . 

6,494,694 

1804,  . 

6,436,929 

£51,347,378 
-Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i.  1. 


Brought  forward, 

1805,  . 

1806,  . 

1807,  . 

1808,  . 

1809,  .  •  . 

1810,  . 

1811,  . 

1812,  . 

1813,  . 

1814,  . 

1815,  . 


£61,847,378 
9,406,865 
9,602,658 
10,125,419 
10,681,579 
11,859,691 
12,095,977 
13,073,577 
14,098,842 
16,064,057 
14,830,957 
14,241,397 

£186,928,399 


It  is  a  total  mistake  to  allege,  as  is 
often  done,  that  this  immense  and 
growing  sinking-fund  was  obtained 
entirely  by  borrowing  with  the  one 
hand  what  was  paid  off  with  another. 
The  fitnds  thus  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  were  obtained  from  the 
indirect  itJieB  set  apart  on  the  con- 
traction of  each  loan,  in  amount  ade- 
quate not  only  to  defray  its  annual 
interest,  but  also  to  extinguish,  within 
forty -five  years  after  it  was  con- 
tracted, the  prindpal  of  the  loan 
itself.  That  part  of  the  loan  was 
Applied  in  each  year,  especially  du- 


ring the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to 
keep  up  the  sinking-fund,  is  true,  but 
is  immaterial.  That  was  only  because 
the  taxes  set  apart  for  its  support  were 
absorbed,  in  great  part,  by  tJie  neces- 
sities of  the  contest;  and  when  the 
contest  and  loans  ceased^  these  taxes 
were  amply  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
sinking-fund  without  any  extraneous 
aid.  This  appears  from  the  following 
Table,  also  taken  from  Mr  Porter, 
exhibiting  what  was  actually  paid  off 
of  the  public  debt  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  of  Toiy  peace-govern- 
ment : — 
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Table  showing  the  Money  applied  to  the  redaction  of  Debt,  Funded  and  Unfhndedi 

from  1815  to  1832. 


1816, 

.     £18,945,117 

Brought  forward,  £131,821,080 

1817, 

14,514,457 

1825, 

•                « 

6,093,475 

1818, 

15,889,483 

1826, 

•                1 

5,621,231 

1819, 

16,305,590 

1827, 

6,704,766 

1820, 

17,499,773 

1828, 

4,667,965 

1821, 

17,219,957 

1829, 

2,559,485 

1822, 

18,889,319 

1830, 

4,545,465 

1823, 

7,482,325 

1831, 

«      • 

1,663,093 

1824, 

10,625,059 
£131,821,080 

1832, 

5,696 
£162,682,256 

PoETEa'8  Pari,  Tables,  i.  1. 

Bat  the  Reform  Bill,  passed  in 
18S2,  has  entirely  pat  an  end  to  the 
redaction  of  the  debt.  Since  that 
time,  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  tells  as, 
the  debt,  so  far  from  having  dimi- 
nished, has  increased  £27,000,000. 

That  there  was  a  snbstantial  redac- 
tion of  debt  going  on  daring  the  period 
indaded  in  the  above  table,  and  not  a 
mere  jnggle,  by  transferring  debt  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  thoagh 
not  to  the  amoant  which  these  fignres 
woald  indicate,  is  decisiveljproved  by 
the  following  Table,  showing  the  ge- 
neral resalt  of  the  financial  operations 
from  1816  to  1832,  when  the  Whigs 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill : — 


Funded  Debt  on  5th  Jan. 

1816,      . 
Unfhnded  do.,    . 


£816,311,940 
48,510,501 


•   Total,    . 

Total  Debt  on  5th  Jan. 
1832— 

Funded,    £754,100,549 
Unfiinded,     27,752,650 


£860,822,441 


781,853,199 


Paid  off  in  sixteen  yean^       £82,969,242 
—Porter's  Pari:  TaiHay  ii.  6. 

In  the  next  eighteen  years,  since 
the  Reform  Bill  changed  the  Consti- 


tution, it  has  been  seen  the  debt  was 
increased  by  £27,000,000. 

So  prodigions  and  fatal  a  change 
in  oar  financial  system  would  be 
wholly  inexplicable,  considering  the 
many  able  and  patriotic  men  who, 
since  that  period,  nave  been  intrusted 
with  its  direction,  if  we  did  not  recol- 
lect the  vital  change  made  since  that 
time  in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  the  new  class  which  was  brought 
up  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  return 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  dass  is  the  borough  and 
shopkeeping  interest,  with  whom  the 
main  object  is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear.  Not  only  has  this  principle, 
since  that  time,  formed  the  sole  regu- 
lator of  (jovemment  measures  in 
general  or  commercial  policy,  but  it 
has  operated  decisively  on  our  finances, 
and  is  the  main  cause  to  which  their 
present  hopeless  condition  is  to  be 
ascribed.  To  cheapen  everything  be- 
came the  great  object ;  and  this  was  to 
be  done,  it  was  thought,  most  effec- 
tually by  taking  taxes  off  articles  of 
consumption.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  indirect  ti^es  to  the 
following  enormous  amount  have  been 
repealed  since  the  peace,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  renders  it  noways  sur- 
prising that  the  sinking-fund  has 
disappeared : — 


Table  showing  the  Taxes,  Direct  and  Indirect,  Repealed  and  Imposed  from 

1816  to  1847,  both  inoliisi?e. 


Repealbd. 

iMPOfiBD. 

Tear. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

Direct                Indirect 

Tesr. 

1816, 

£16,000,000 

£2,647,000 

£320,058 

1816 

1817, 

36,496 

7,991 

1817 

1818, 

9,664 

1,336 

1818 

1819, 

705,846 

3,094,902 

1819 

1820, 

4,000 

119,602 

1820 

1821, 

471,309 

43,642 

1821 
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Year. 

1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1848, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 


Imposed, 
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Repealed, 
Direct 

1,860,000 


,200,000 


Imposed. 

lAditeet. 

DiTBCt.       Indirect 

Tear. 

£2,139,101 

•     •     •     • 

1822 

2,190,050 

£18,596 

1823 

1,764,724 

45,605 

1824 

8,6Sd>5£^l 

43,000 

1825 

1,973,812 

188,000 

182S 

4,038 

21,402 

1827 

51,998 

1,966 

1828 

126,406 

■          «         •          • 

1829 

4,093,955 

696,004 

1830 

1,598,536 

627,586 

1831 

747,264 

44,526 

1832 

1,526,914 

1     •     •     • 

1033 

891,516 

198,394 

1834 

165,817 

75 

1835 

989,786 

■     •     •     • 

1836 

234 

3,991 

1837 

289 

100 

1838 

66,258 

1,783 

1839 

18,959 

2,155,673 

1840 

27,176 

•     •     • 

1841 

1,596,866     £5,529,989 

1842 

•          •          • 

•     «     • 

1843 

•          •          • 

•     •     • 

1844 

4,535,561 

2V20 

1845 

•          •          • 

•         •         « 

1646 

«          •          ■ 

«         •          ■ 

1847 

£18,060,000      £33,523,623  £5,529,989      £7,743,962 

5,529,9^9  7,743,962 


Taization  re- 
duced,       £12,431,011      £25,77^,661 

Thus  the  balance  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, reduced  since  the  Peace,  has  been 
above  £25,000,000— of  direct,  above 
£12,000,000  annually ;  and  till  1842, 
it  was  £15,000,000  yearly.    Had  the 
sinking -fund  been  kept    up    at  its 
amount  as  it  was  in  1815---that  is, 
at  £15,000,000  sterling  out  of  the 
indirect   taxes,    there     might   have 
been  repealed  £15,000,000  of  direct, 
and  £14,000,000  of  indirect  taxes,  and 
still  every  shilling  of  the  public  debt 
would  have  been  paid  off  by  184:6. 
Why  has  this  most  desirable,  most 
vital  object  for  the  national  safety  in 
future  times,  not  been  gained  ?  Simply 
because   the   mania    of  cheapening 
evexything  has  ruled  the  Sta^e.    Suc- 
cessive Administrations,  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  have 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity, by  bidding  against  each  other 
in  the  race  for  popularity,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  best   interests  of  then: 
country;  and  because  Parliament — 
composed,  so  far  as  its  majority  goes 
since    1832,    of    the    members    for 


boroughs — hare  shut  their  eyes  en- 
tirely to  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
tfadr  actions,  and  looked  only  to  the 
gratifying  thehr  buying  and  selling 
constituents  by  the  inoesssnt  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  lower- 
ing the  remuneration  of  industry  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  country. 

In  truth,  the  chasm  made  in  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  this  incess- 
ant, uncalled-for,  and  ruinous  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  in  poiBUBnco 
of  the  mania  to  cheapen  everythingi 
under  which  the  nation  has  been  la- 
bouringduring  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
been  far  greater  and  more  disastrous 
than  the  preceding  figures,  formidable 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  taxes  repealed  are  of  course  set 
down  at  the  amount  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  repeal.  But  that  is  very 
far  from  what  they  would  have  pro- 
duced if  they  had  been  kept  up;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  of  course  they 
would  have  shared  in  the  vast  inacnee 
of  wealth  and  population  which  has 
since  taken  place.    At  the  time  whea 
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s  large  part  of  these  taxes  were 
repealed,  the  British  isles  did  not 
contain  above  from  20,000,000  to 
24,000,000  of  inhabitants~-now  they 
contain  29,000,000.  Our  exports 
and  imports  have  more  than  doubled 
in  amoant  since  the  hioome  tax  was 
taken  off  in  1816.  Bejond  all  donbt, 
at  its  original  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  it 
would  now  have  produced,  at  the 
▼ery  least,  £20,000,000  a-year.  The 
duty  on  spirits,  so  fatally  lowered 
in  1826,  would  now  have  produced, 
not  £2,000,000,  but  £8,000,000  or 
£3,500,000  annually.  There  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  taxes, 
which  in  1815  produced  £72,000,000 
A-year,  would,  if  continued  at  the  same 
rates,  have  been  now  producing  50 
per  cent  more,  or  £110,000,000. 
There  is  no  man  in  lus  senses  who 
would  think  that  the  nation  either 
could  have  borne,  or  ou^t  to  have 
borne,  such  a  load  of  taxation.  Belief, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  was  indispen- 
sable. But  it  is  one  thing  to  give 
reUef  in  a  reasonable  and  prudent  de- 
gree ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  to  throw  away  the  public 
revenue  with  a  reckless  prodigality, 
without  either  principle  or  foresight, 
and  for  no  other  reason  but  to  win  a 
temporary  popularity  for  wasteful 
Administrations. 

Indeed,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
cheapening  system,  and  especially  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  in  render- 
ing the  taxes  unproductive,  and  pay* 
ment  of  the  interest  even  of  the  pnbUc 
debt  ere  long  impossible,  was  distinctly 
foreseen  and  foretold  not  only  by  our- 
selves in  this  Magazine,  but  by  the 
most  decided  apostles  of  the  opposite 
aet  of  opinions.  Hear  Mr  Cobbett 
on  the  subject,  in  Vol.  LI.  of  his  Re- 
giUer,  No.  2,  July  JO,  1824—a  quota- 
tion for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
that  able  and  consistent  journal,  the 
SUmdard, 

^'The  commercial  world'  will,  I  be- 
lleve,  find  it  rather  difficult  to  persuade 
the  landlords  to  '  modify  and  alter  the 
Ck>m-law8/  much  less  to  *  do  away' 
with  those  laws :  but  what  now  is  to  be- 
come of  all  the  pretty  doctrine  about  the 
inseparable  interests  of  manufacture  and 
agriculture!  I  trust  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  that  soft  nonsense 

"  Now  mind,  I  do  not  say  that  the  ma< 
tm&etnrers  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 


get  food  from  abroad ;  bat  I  say — ^and 
what  man  in  his  senses  does  not  say,  thafe 
in  whatever  degree  this  cotton  body  la 
anpplied  with  food  from  abroad^  it  mast 
and  will  dispense  with  food  firom  our  own 
lands 

^  I  wonld  fain  then  see  the  two-legged 
animal  who  is  quadruped  enough  still  to 
contend  that  tiie  interests  of  the  land- 
lords and  those  of  the  cotton-lords  are 
inseparable.  They  are  directly  opposed 
to  each  other;  and  oppoaed  to  each  other 
they  mast  be  as  long  as  this  debt  shall  last. 

^  It  will  be  carious  enoogh  to  observe 
how  'the  maiiBfiustariDg  mind'  will  work 
upon  'the  agricnltnral  mind.'  These 
two  minds  will  now  come  into  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  the  cotton  mind  to  convince 
the  landlords  that  bringing  in  foreign 
com  vrill  not  make  their  English  com 
eell  cheaper;  or,  foiling  in  tUs,  to  con- 
vince them  that  wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel 
irill,  ^  in  the  long  ran/  be  better  for  the 
lancUords  than  wheat  at  Ss.  a  bnsh^.  A 
very  long  ran,  I  believe,  indeed!  In 
diort,  it  is  a  question  of  rents  or  no  rente. 
With  the  present  debt  and  taxes,  and 
with  wheat  at  4s«  a  bushel,  thero  can  be 
no  rents;  so  that,  when  the  cotton  mind 
comes  forward  to  get  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-bill,  it  comes  in  fact  to  pray  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  rents  in  England. 

"  The  cotton-lords,  and  indeed  &,  the 
lords  of  the  loom  and  anvil,  are  bestirring 
themselves,  and  collecting  all  their  forces 
for  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  jolter- 
heads (the  landlords)  who  cry  aloud  for 
national  faith.  I  wish  tiiem  success. 
I  will  not  absolutely  join  them ;  but  I 
wish  them  success ;  because  that  saccew 
would  destroy  the  wKoU  Byttem  (the  sy»- 
tem  of  paper-money,  national  debt,  and 
oppressive  taxation)  root  and  branch. 
The  Com  Bill,  the  Small-Note  Bill,  the 
laying  out  of  public  money  in  Ireland  the 
lending  of  money  occasionally  to  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  the  Bank  ad- 
vancing money  upon  big  estates — all 
these  shifts  and  tricks  just  keep  the  thing 
agoing ;  but  come  a  war,  or  repeal  the 
Com  BUI,  and  you  will  soon  see  what  is 
to  become  of  the  system.  Everything 
seems  strained  to  its  utmost :  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  something  must  soon  give 


way 


M 


The  alleged  advantage  which  the 
Free-tradeparty  oppose  to  theobvions- 
ly  calamitous  effects  of  this  incessant 
surrender  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  now  admitted  abandonment  of  all 
attempts  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  is, 
that  commodities  have  been  cheap- 
ened thereby,  and  the  weight  whicb 
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oppressed  them  taken  off  the  springs 
of  industry.  We  utterly  deny  this 
advantage.  What  is  the  good  of  this 
constant  cheapening,  when  confessedly 
yon  cannot  cheapen  our  debts  and 
obligations  ?  Is  it  anything  else  bat 
diminishing  the  funds  from  which  the 
interest  of  these  debts  and  obligations 
Is  to  be  discharged,  and  running  the 
nation  into  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  incurring  a  general  bankruptcy, 
public  and  private  ?  Do  not  salaries 
and  incomes  fall,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  consequence ;  and  if  so, 
what  good  does  the  fall  of  prices  doj 
even  to  the  individuals  who  appar- 
ently profit  by  it?  Suppose  we  gained 
our  object,  and  rendered  everything 
as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Poland  or 
Norway — what  should  we  gain  by  it, 
but  that  we  should  speedily  become 
as  poor  as  them,  and  that  the  realised 
wealth  of  this  nation,  now  for  the 
most  part  invested  in  situations  where 
its  interest  is  paid  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  would  be  lost  by  that 
industry  having  ceased  to  receive  a 
sufficient  remuneration?  And  is  that 
an  object  for  which  the  national  secu- 
rity should  be  endangered,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  indepen- 
dence destroyed? 

In  truth, — with  the  exception  of 
some  manufactured  ai'ticles,  such  as 
cotton  and  calicoes,  in  which  the  fsdl 
of  prices  has  been  prodigious,  owing 
to  the  successive  improvement  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion,— ^we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  that  this 
immense  remission  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  has  evidently  been  fatal  to  the 
national  finances,  has  been  attended 
with  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try generally.  We  say  the  country 
generally — because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it'has  been  a  very  great 
advantage  to  themaster-mamifacturers 
engaged  in  the  trades  affected  by  the 
taxes,  who  have,  in  most  cases,  con- 
trived to  put  the  whole  tax  lost  to  the 
public  into  their  own  pockets.  That 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  remission. 
Individual  selfishness,  the  thirst  for 
gain,  was  in  most  cases  the  moving 
sprinff.  The  parties  interested  be- 
sieged the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  memorials,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  they  sustained  from  the 
tax  affecting  their  branch  of  industry, 
And  the  immense  benefit  the  ptd>lic 


would  derive  from  its  abolition ;  but 
the  public  was  the  very  last  thing 
they  were  really  thinking  of.  It  was 
their  own  profits  to  which  they  were 
looking ;  and  but  for  that,  they  never 
would  have  stirred  in  the  matter. 
The  immense  fortunes  made  in  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  tax  remit- 
ted having  been  wholly  gained  to  the 
master  -  manufacturers  engaged  in 
them.  We  pay  the  same  now  for  our 
shoes  and  beer  as  we  did  thirty  years 
ago,  though,  since  its  termination,  the 
whole  tax  on  leather  and  the  war  tax 
on  malt  have  been  repealed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  prices  have 
declined  in  most  articles  or  consump* 
tion  to  a  great  degree  during  the  Iflust 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  some  to  a 
most  extraordinary  extent.  But 
where  the  decline  has  been  great — as, 
for  example,  in  cottons  or  calicoes, 
which  are  now  selling  for  a  fifth  of 
what  they  cost  during  the  war — it  is 
not  owing  to  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, so  much  as  to  the  extraordinary 
perfection  to  which  machhiery  and  the 
division  of  labour  have  been  brought. 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  fall 
of  price  has  been  fully  as  great  in 
branches  of  manufactures  in  regard  to 
which  no  remission  has  taken  place, 
or  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  in  those 
in  which  it  has  been  most  consider- 
able. And  in  regard  to  all  commodi- 
ties, the  effect  of  the  monetary  bills 
of  1819,  1826,  and  1844,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Those  bills, 
by  contracting  the  currency  to  one 
half  of  what  it  previously  had  been  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  have  effected  a 
revolution  of  prices  so  great,  that 
nearly  the  whole  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  articles  prior  to  the  last  year  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  it.  The  great  organ 
of  the  money  interest,  the  Times^ 
boasts  that  recent  legislation  has 
doubled  the  vidue  of  the  sovereign. 
Unquestionably  it  has ;  and  of  course 
it  has  also  doubled  the  whole  debt  of 
the  country,  public  and  private.  It 
has  turned  the  national  debt  of 
£800,000,000  into  £1,600,000,000; 
it  has  made  the  annual  taxation  of 
£52,000,000  as  burdensome  as 
£100,000,000  would  have  been  during 
the  war.  Prices  have  generally  fallen ; 
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bat  it  is  the  contraction  of  the  cnrrency 
which  has  done  that.  As  to  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  articles,  snch  as  sidt  and  spirits, 
in  which  the  remission,  being  very 
large,  was  immediately  felt  by  the 
consumer,  the  redaction  of  prices  has 
not  been  greater  than  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  artifidal  scarcity  of 
money,  and  woald  have  been  the  same 
thongh  no  redaction  of  pablic  dnties 
had  taken  place.  Generadly  speaking, 
the  tax,  lost  to  the  pablic,  has  been 
entirely  gained  by  the  roaster-mana- 
factarer. 

Had  the  system  of  cheapening,  car- 
ried into  efifect  by  the  contraction  of 
the  cnrrency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extensive  remission  of  dnties  on  the 
other,  been  attended  by  beneficial  con- 
seqnences  to  the  people,  and  resalted 
in  general  happiness  and  prosperity, 
there  would  at  least  have  been  some 
set-off  against  the  rain  of  oar  financial 
prospects  which  it  has  occasioned; 
and  we  misht  have  consoled  oarselyes 
for  the  evident  imposition  of  the  pab- 
lic debt  as  a  hopeless  harden  apon 
the  nation,  by  the  reflection  that  at 
least  temporary  wellbeing  had  resalted 
fr^  the  change.  Has  this  been  the 
case?  Alas  I  the  fact  is  jast  the  re- 
verse ;  and  among  the  many  moamfol 
reflections  which  the  present  hopeless 
condition  of  oar  finances  awakens,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  moamfal,  that  the 
price  paid  for  it  has  been,  not  pablic 
happiness,  but  general  and  anprece- 
dented  misery.  In  the  long  and  varied 
annals  of  English  history,  there  is 
beyond  all  qaestion  no  period  which 
has  been  marked  by  snch  repeated  and 
widespread  suffering  as  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
cheapening  system  was  begun,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  in  1819, 
and  the  present  time,  when  it  has  been 
carried  into  full  effect  by  Sir  B.  Peel's 
Free-trade  policy  in  1846.  The  three 
dreadful  monetary  crises  of  1825^ 
1839,  and  1847,  followed,  as  each  of 
them  was,  by  several  years  of  devas- 
tation and  ruin  to  the  trading  classes; 
the  repeated  recurrence  of  agricultural 
distress,  especiaUy  from  1832  to  1836, 
and  in  1849 ;  the  unheard-of  agonies 
of  the  Irish  fiimine  of  1846,  perpe- 
tuated by  the  fall  of  prices,  which 
rendered  agriculture  unremuneratlve 
over  great  part  of  that  country  ,--are 


some  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
epoch  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
at  once  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  disastrous  which  the  British  Em« 
pire  has  ever  known. 

It  has  left  its  traces  deeply  fur- 
rowed and  for  ever  marked  in  English 
annals.  It  has  produced  consequences 
which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  to 
which  the  historians  of  fature  times 
will  point  as  the  turning-point  of 
British  story,  an  eternal  warning  to 
future  ages.  It  has  produced  the  Re- 
volution of  1832;  disfranchised  our 
whole  Colonies;  displaced  the  govern- 
ment of  property,  talent,  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  ruling  island,  and  in- 
stalled that  of  buying  and  selling  in 
its  stead.  It  has  severed  the  public 
poUcy  from  the  protection  of  the  Land 
and  Native  Industry,  the  real  inheri- 
tance and  only  sure  patrimony  of  the 
nation,  and  anchored  it  instead  on  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  Commercial 
Prosperity.  It  has  destroyed  the 
West  Inc&es  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redemption,  and  spread  discontent  so 
widely  through  our  other  Colonies,  that 
it  is  universally  known  they  are  all 
only  waiting  for  some  serious  disaster 
to  the  parent  state,  or  the  advent  of 
a  protracted  and  hazardous  war,  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  It 
has  rendered  every  seventh  man  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  to- 
gether, a  pauper.  It  has  driven  from 
250,000  to  300,000  Industrious  citi- 
zens, for  the  last  three  years,  annually 
into  exile  from  their  native  land.  It 
has  raised  thg  poor-rate  in  both 
islands  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
and,  when  measured  by  its  true  stan- 
dard, the  price  of  subsistence  to  double 
what  it  ever  was  before.  It  has  im- 
planted the  seeds  of  ruin  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Navy,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
foreign  shipping;  as  compared  with 
British  in  carrying  on  our  own  trade. 
It  has  rendered  our  shores  defenceless 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
Heptmhy;  and  made  one  of  our 
first  admirals.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
thankful  when  the  winter  frosts  closed 
the  Baltic  harbours,  and  secured  our 
capital  from  the  insulting  visits  of  the 
successors  of  the  sea-kings  of  the 
north.  It  has  rendered  our  means  of 
raising  a  revenue  so  hopeless,  that  the 
^*  greatest  bill-broker  m  the  world," 
ALr  Gumey,  has  declared  that  we 
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most  end  in  national  bankroptey;  and 
the  leader  of  the  Free-traders  him- 
self, Mr  Cobden,  has  pnbliciy  said  that 
there  is  no  resource  but  to  disband 
onr  troops,  sell  onr  sliips  of  war,  and 
trust  the  national  security  to  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  onr  enemies, 
.and  the  total  absence  of  envy  in  onr 
nvais.  8nch,  and  not  public  and 
passing  felicity,  is  the  price  which  the 
nation  has  paid  for  the  ruin  of  its 
finances,  the  abandonment  of  the  sink- 
ing fond,  and  the  imposing  of  the 
public  debt  for  eoer^  as  a  burden, 
hc^>ele8s  of  redemption,  on  the  coun- 
try. 

The  destruction  of  property  which 
lias  takm  place  in  the  British  Empire 
during  the  thirty  years  that  this 
cheapening  {Hroeess  was  gomg  on, 
exceeds  pnrobably  anytliing  recorded 
dm*ing  a  similar  period  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  It  has  mudi  exceeded 
all  that  was  produced  by  the  confis- 
cations of  the  ConFention,  or  the 
devastation  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
£ach  of  the  three  great  monetary 
crises  of  1825,  1839,  and  1847,  oc- 
casioned the  destractkin  at  onoe  of 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  worth 
of  mercantile  property,  and  halved  the 
lortunes  of  persons  to  double  that 
extent.  The  intervals  between  tbem 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew 
brief  gleams  of  perilous  prosperity, 
periods  of  anxiety,  gloom,  and  depres- 
sion, during  which  ^  peisons  engaged 
in  bustneas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  capitalists,  who  were  daily 
getting  richer,  found  their  property 
mdti:^  away  under  the  ceaseless 
and  progressive  fidl  of  prices.  It 
was  exactly  the  obverse  of  the  vast 
impulse  given  to  industry  over  the 
whole  worid  by  tiie  discovery  of  tiM 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the 
•consequent  rise  of  prices  which  every- 
where msued.  One  class,  and  one 
only,  flourished  amidst  the  general 
distress ;  bat,  unfortunately,  in  that 
class  the  govemmeBt  of  the  nation 
for  the  time  was  vested,  vIe.,  the 
numeyed  mterest.  So  immensely  had 
this  interest  grown  under  the  pro- 
tectivo  poBcyof  Utte  preceding  hundred 
and  ftfty  years,  tiiat  it  was  able  to  set 
all  other  interests  in  the  State  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  pursue  ike  system  of 
making  tiie  sov^ieign  worth  two 
^vertigns,  despite  the  evident  ruin 


which  that  system  was  bringing  on 
all  the  industrious  dasses  in  the  state. 
Future  ages  will  ask  what  were  the 
devastating  wan,  the  stunning  cala- 
mities, the  loss  of  provinces,  the 
severance  of  colonies,  which  inflicted 
such  deep  and  iixemediable  wounds 
on  the  British  nation  during  these 
memorable  periods?  and  they  ¥rill  be 
answered,  it  was  thirty  years  of  un- 
brolten  peace  at  home,  a  series  of 
brilliant  colonial  conquests  aforoadi 

and  OKE  SYSTEM. 

But  that  one  system  was  amply 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  most 
wisely-conoeived  sjrstem  of  finance, 
to  ruin  the  most  flouridiing  revenue, 
to  render  beggariy  the  richest  nation, 
to  destroy  Sie  greatest  empire.  It 
is  the  system,  originating  with  the 
Roman  empire,  as  a  necessary  and  just 
oonsequfluce  of  its  univenal  conquest, 
of  universal  free  trade — a  system 
whidi  ruined  tiie  empire.  It  is  the  more 
dangerous  that  it  recommends  itsdf  to 
the  people  in  tiie  first  instance  by  the 
alluring  prospect  of  cheapening  every- 
thing,<^makmg  money  daily  gofarther, 
rencksing  every  one  apparently  richer 
and  more  oonfortable  than  he  was 
before.  It  is  readily  adopted  by  tiie 
shop-keeping  and  trading  dass,  be- 
cause it  en^es  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  purdiase  tlie  goods  at  a 
less  cost ;  forgetting  that  S  they  buy 
dieap  they  must  also  sell  cheap,  and 
that  their  customera'  means  of  pay-, 
meat  are  melting  away  fitmi  the  effects 
of  that  very  cheapness.  It  is  long, 
however,  before  this  tmdi,  how  obvious 
soever,  is  generaliy  understood.  It  is 
t^  riow  degrees,  and  after  mnch 
suffering  only,  that  it  is  discovered 
that  this  system  of  general  cheapening 
does  not  stop  idiort  with  peopleVi  «r- 
pmditure;  that  it  speedily  comes  to 
affect  their  meomes  also,  and  that  in 
a  slill  greater  degree ;  that,  if  shop- 
keepers buy  cheap,  they  -must  sefl 
littte  or  seU  cheap  also;  that  wages 
must  fall  with  the  decEme  in  the  price 
of  commodities;  andthat  the  last  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  worse  than  the  first. 
But  while  this  great  and  eternal  truth 
is  in  the  course  of  being  brought  homo 
to  the  nation  by  suffering,  the  national 
pro-eminence  is  lost,  tiie  national 
security  is  endangered,  the  national 
spirit  is  weakened.  Kuititudes  be- 
come desperate  in  regard  to  their  own 
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and  their  conntiy's  foitmiM,  from  the 
fioenes  of  Buffering  and  dlBiresB  wlucli 
they  perpetnallj  see  axoimd  them; 
the  selfiah  fedingB  acqnire  a  fatal  pre- 
ponderance, from  the  general  experi- 
enced impoaribilitj  of  indulging  in 
ihegenerooB.  Meanwhile  the  Bati(»ial 
income  mells  away  mder  the  effecto 
of  the  genend  chMpeniig  of  tJie  re- 
muneration of  iBdoBtry — all  steady  or 
foreseeteg  system  of  finance  is  aban- 
doned, and  eveiy  BBcoeasive  Gorecn- 
ment,  like  a  needy  spendthrift,  deems 
itself  happy  if  it  can  get  throng  tiie 
year  withont  a  financial  crisis,  never 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  future, 
either  as  regards  the  national  security, 
its  finances,  or  its  means  of  defence. 

One  memorable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  nnder  the  cheapening  sys- 
tem, the  public  revenue  has  been  reck- 
lessly and  needlessly  thrown  away,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Penny  Postage.   It 
is  well  known  that,  prior  to  tiie  change, 
the  Post-office  income,  after  paying 
the  whole  charges  of  the  Packet  Service^ 
yielded  a  clear  surplus  revenue  to  the 
nation  of  £1,500,000  or  £1,600,000 
a-year.    The  postage  of  letters,  how- 
«ver,  was  decidedly  too  high ;  a  redac- 
tion was   kmdiy  called  for  by  the 
public;  and,  if  cautiously  and  jodl- 
doosly  i4>plied,  the  increase  of  letters 
might  have  compensated  the  reduction 
of  rates  of  postage,  and  a  boon  have 
been  conceded  to  the  community,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
A  uniform  2d.  or  3d.,  or  even  4d.,  post- 
age would   have  been   hailed  with 
immixed  satisfactioa  by  the  people, 
who  had  been  paying  lOd.  or  Is.  for 
their  letters,  and  no  material  diminu- 
tion of  that  important  branch  (mT  the 
«even]ie  experienced.   Instead  of  this, 
what  did  the  Grovemment,  ui^ged  on 
by  the  cheapening  party,  actually  do  ? 
Why,  th^  reduced  the  postage  at  once 
to  a  penny  for  all  letters,  from  all  dis- 
tances within  the  two  islands.    We 
were  told,  that  not  <mly  would  there 
be  no  loss,  but  a  certain  gam,  after  a 
few  years  had  elapsed,  fnim  the  vast 
and  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  4hat  would  be  transmitted. 
How  have  these  expectations  been 
realised?    The  revenue  set  down  as 
coming  from  the  Post-office,  imme- 
diately after  the  change,  was  only 
£500,000  or  £600,000  a-year;  and, 
^fter  having  been  nine  yean  in  opera- 


tion, it  has  only  risen,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  April  1850,  to  £603,000 ; 
madi  less  than  half  of  what  it  wouldi 
have  been  nnder  the  fonaer  system, 
when  the  increased  population  and 
transactions  of  the  countiy  aie  tiUcea 
into  consideration,  if  either  the  old 
rates  had  been  continued,  or  a  reason- 
able reduction  to  2d.  or  3d.  had  taken 
place.  It  is  to  the  embarrassment 
produced  by  this  great  defalcation  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  renewal 
of  the  income-tax. 

But  this  defalcation,  great  and  se- 
rious as  it  thus  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  public  accounts,  was  little  more 
than  a  half  of  what  really  occur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  change. 
To  conceal  the  effects  of  this  great 
innovation,  the  Free-trading  party, 
who  had  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  Government,  had  the  address  both 
to  get  the  expense  of  the  Packet  Ser- 
vice, previously  borne  by  the  Post-office^ 
thraum  vpon  the  Navy^  and  to  keep 
that  important  change  a  secret  among 
the  Government  officials.  In  this  way 
a  double  object  was  gained.     The 
disastrous  ef^  of  the  reduction  was 
kept  out  of  view,  and  the  increased 
chai|^    of    the   Navy    afforded    a 
plausible  ground  for  demagogues  to 
assaU  the  Government  for  alleged  ex- 
travagance in  that  dquurtment.    But 
that  which  one  demagogue  had  done, 
another  demagogue  brought  to  light. 
Mr  Cobden  made  so  violent  a  damour 
about  the  increase  of  expenditure  in 
the  Navy  since  1835,  when  it  had 
been  reduced,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Reform  mania,  to  its  lowest  point, 
that  the  Admiralty,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, let  out  the  important  fact,  that, 
since  the  penny-postage  system  be- 
gan, they  had  been  saddled  with  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Packet  Service, 
which  they  never  had  been  before; 
and,  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates, 
Lord  John  Bussell  stated  that  this 
cost    now    amounted    to    £737,000 
a-year.     Thus   the  real  Post-office 
accounts  stand  thus : — 

Appartnt  snrplvs  for  year 
endmg  5tii  April  1850,    £808,000 

Dednot  cort  of  Packet  Ser- 
vioo,  thrown  on  Navy,       737/>0O 


Real  Post-office  reyenue,      £66,000 

And  it  has  been  raised  to  this  level 
only  during  a  year  of  extraordinary 
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tnannfactaring  activity,  when  our 
exports  turned  £60,000,000.  On  the 
whole,  since  the  postage  was  reduced 
in  1841,  the  Post-office  has  not  yielded 
a  farthing  to  the  coantry,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  occasioned  a  loss  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  heard  enough  from  the 
Free-traders  of  the  disasters  which 
accumulated  on  the  year  1848,  and 
commencement  of  1849,  when  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  the  Irish  famine,  the 
European  revolution,  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, and  the  Chartist  sedition,  com- 


bined to  reduce  the  revenue  to  an  un- 
precedented degree.  We  have  heard 
enough,  also,  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  of  the  year  1849,  when 
these  extraneous  disasters  had  ceased, 
and  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  and 
the  cheapening  system  were  still  in 
undiminished  lustre.  Be  it  so.  Let 
us  compare  the  public  revenue  of  this 
year  of  unprecedented  disaster  with 
that  obtained  in  the  next  year  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  as  appearing 
from  the  finance  accounts  of  April  5, 
1860  :— 


Ordinary  revenue, 
China  money^ 
Imprest  and  other  monies, 
Repayment  of  advances, 


Increase  in  1849^ 
—Timet,  April  1850. 


Year  ending  6th 
April  1849. 

£48,490,002 

84,284 

665,293 

427,761 

£49,667,430 
49,853,246 

£185,816 


Year  ending  5tli 
April  1860. 

£48,643,042 

"656,855 
553,349 

£49,853,246 


So  that  the  increase  in  a  year  of 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, as  we  are  told,  over  one  of 
unexampled  and  overwhelming  suf- 
fering, is  only  £185,000,  for  £128,000 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  excess 
in  the  repayment  of  advances  in  1849 
over  1848.  We  care  not  to  what  this 
extraordmary  fact  is  to  be  ascribed, 
whether  reduction  of  duties,  the  con- 
tinuance of  distress,  or  any  other 
cause.  We  rest  on  the  fact  that  Free- 
trade  finance  and  the  cheapening 
system  have  brought  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  in  a  year  of  what  the 
Free-traders  call  its  highest  prosperity, 
to  a  level  with  what  it  had  been  in  a 
year  of  its  greatest  adversity.  His- 
tory cannot,  and  will  not,  overlook 
these  facts.  The  leaders  of  the  Free- 
traders say  they  live  for  posthumous 
fame.  Let  them  not  be  afraid.  Pos- 
terity will  do  them  full  justice. 

.  The  financial  problem  of  the  Free- 
traders is — "  Given  a  cheapened  na- 
tion, to  extract  an  adequate  revenue 
out  of  their  nnremunerated  industry." 
We  recommend  this  problem  to  the 
study  of  the  Free-trading  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  If  he  solve  it, 
we  shall  assign  him  a  place  superior 
to  Archimedes  in  physical — ^to  Bacon 
in  political  science. 
What  a  contrast  to  this  mournful 


decay  of  the  national  resources,  and 
ruin  of  the  national  strength,  from  the 
effects  of  a  theory  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  influence  of  a 
class  majority  in  Parliament,  would  a 
truly  catholic  and  national  policy,  pro- 
tective alike  to  all  interests,   have 
afforded  I    An  adequate  but  not  re- 
dundant currency,  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, and   relieved  from  the  fatal 
liability  to  abstraction  from  a  great 
increase  of  imports  in  any  particular 
year,  would  at  once  have  afforded  free 
scope    to    national    industry,    and 
avoided  the  frightfal  vicissitudes  in 
the   demand  for  labour,  which  the 
opposite  system  of  making  the  cur- 
rency entirely  dependent  on  the  most 
evanescent  of  earthly  things — gold — 
of  necessity  occasioned.    The  terrible 
monetary  crises  of  1825,  1839,  and 
1847,  would  have  been  unfelt    They 
would  have  been  surmounted,  as  that 
of  1810  had  been,  by  an  extended 
issue  of  paper  when  the  gold  was  for  a 
time  abstracted,  without  their  exist- 
ence being  known  to  the  nation.   In- 
dustnr,  protected  in  every  department 
by  adequate  but  not  oppressive  fiscal 
duties,   would   have   generally  and 
steadily  fiourisbed.  Periods  of  extra- 
vagant  speculation   and   exorbitant 
wages,  followed  by  commercial  depres- 
sion and  general  suffering,  would  have 
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been  onkDOwn.  The  national  reve* 
nues,  snstaiaed  bj  an  adequate  cur- 
rency and  unbroken  Industry,  would 
have  afforded  an  ample  surplus  to 
Government,  both  for  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
general  utility,  after  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sinking-fund. 
Emigration,  supported,  so  far  as  the 
destitute  are  concerned,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment resources^  and  conducted  in 
Government  vessels,  would  have 
poured  a  ceaseless  and  prolific  stream 
into  the  Colonies,  at  once  vivifying 
their  industry,  and  converting  the 
paupers  of  England  and  Ireland  into 
consumers  of  our  manufactures,  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  a-head 
per  annum.  Pauperism  at  home, 
relieved  in  the  classes  where  it  ori- 
ginates by  this  wise  and  paternal 
policy,  would  have  been  arrested. 
Crime  itself  would  have  been  made 
to  minister  to  the  general  good :  the 
jails  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  converted  into  industrial  acade- 
mies for  behoof  of  the  Colonies.  The 
industry  of  the  Colonies,  encouraged 
by  the  protective  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  and  supported  by  the  cease- 
less streams  of  its  emigration,  would 
have  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
and  afforded  a  rising  and  inexhaust- 
ible mart  for  domestic  manufactures. 
The  ocean  would  have  become  a 
British  lake :  the  navy  of  England, 
the  floating  bridge  which  at  once 
united  and  protected  its  distant  depen- 
dencies. 

Colonial  discontent  would  have 
been  unknown.  The  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  would  have 
been  the  most  loyal  and  contented, 
because  the  most  flourishing  and  justly 
governed  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  world  would  have 
been  to  the  British  Empire  what 
Adam  Smith  justly  called  the  most 
profitable  of  all  trades,  a  home-trade. 
We  should  have  raised  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  all  our  staple  branches  of  in- 
dustiy  within  ourselves;  wool  from 
Australia,  cotton  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  grain  firom  the  British 


isles  and  Canada.  Agriculture  at 
home  and  abroad  would  have  ad- 
vanced abreast  of  manufactures; 
commerce  and  shipping  would  have 
risen  with  the  increase  of  their  pro- 
ductions ;  the  Navy,  fed  by  an  ample 
and  protected  commercial  marine,  and 
sustained  at  an  adequate  amount  by 
a  well-filled  treasury,  would  have 
secured  our  independence,  and  enabled 
us  to  attend  to  the  interests  and  an- 
ticipate the  wants  of  our  remotest 
dependencies.  We  should  have  been 
alike  independent  of  foreign  nations 
for  the  materials  of  pacific  industry, 
and  superior  to  them  in  warlike  re- 
sources. Great  Britain,  though  grey  in 
years  of  renown,  would  have  retained 
for  centuries  the  vigour  of  youth, 
because  she  would  have  been  continu- 
ally renovated  by  the  energy  of  her 
descendants.  The  paternal  hall  would 
have  been  constantly  cheerful  and 
happy,  because  it  would  have  been 
always  filled  with  children  and  grand- 
children, or  enlivened  by  their  ex- 
ploits. Amidst  general  prosperity 
and  unceasing  progress,  the  National 
Debt  —  constantly  encroached  on 
by  A  sustained  sinking-fund— would 
have  disappeared.  Before  this  time 
it  would  have  been  all  extinguished ; 
and  the  taxation  of  the  Empire,  re- 
duced to  £30,000,000  or  £35,000,000 
a-year,  would  have  enabled  us  for  ever 
to  maintain  thenational  armaments  on 
such  a  scale  as  would  have  qualified  us 
to  bid  defiance  alike  to  the  covert  en- 
croachments of  our  rivals,  or  the  open 
hostility  of  our  enemies.  Under  the 
opposite  or  cheapening  system,  the 
public  debt  has,  on  the  admission  of 
its  ablest  supporters,  been  virtually 
doubled ;  the  sinking-fund  has,  amidst 
general  and  almost  constant  dis- 
tress, disappeared ;  Colonial  discon- 
tent threatens  the  Empire  with  dis- 
memberment ;  agricultural  distress 
will  speedily  render  it  dependent  for 
its  daily  bread  on  its  enemies ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  inde- 
dence,  if  the  present  system  is  per- 
sisted in,  has  been  rendered,  for  any 
length  of  time,  impossible. 
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*<  If,  OuMBdm-KU,  amUst  «Im  din 
or  <»iiflict  noM  wiU  hear,  or,  hMiing,  heed 

This  voice  from  out  the  wildemesB,  tbe  sin 
Be  thein,  and  mj  own  feelings  be  ngr  iMed. 


Grbeci  16  a  most  nniortimate  ooan- 
try.  She  has  (mly  eseaped  the  Turka 
to  be  plundered  by  her  rulers  and 
ruined  by  her  protectors.  Seventeen 
yeara  ago»  Lord  Falmerston  placed 
King  Otho  cm  his  throne;  hehasainee 
been  occupied  in  making  that  throne 
an  uneasy  seat.  King  Otho  refuses 
to  answer  Lord  Pahnerston's  letters ; 
in  reyenge,  Great  Britain  ruins  a 
number  of  Greek  flhipowners,  and 
leaves  the  Greek  ministers  unpunished. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  said  that 
he  never  bombarded  a  town,  and  never 
saw  the  necessity  for  committiDg  such 
an  act  of  cruelty ;  and  the  saying  does 
him  even  more  honour  than  his  long 
career  of  victcMj.  We  had  hoped  that 
no  Englishman  would  ever  have  fbr^ 
gotten  this  saying ;  yet  Lord  Falmer- 
ston bombards  the  merchantsof  Greeee 
for  the  £uilt3  of  King  Otho's  ministers. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded,  by  this 
last  display  of  our  Foraign  Secretary's 
warlike  propensities,  of  Mr  Winlde's 
Ught  with  the  small  boy. 

Though  much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  this  qnanreU  both  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent,  no  dear 
statement  of  the  exact  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Greece  has  been 
published;  nor  can  it  be  gathered 
even  from  the  papers  recently  laid  be- 
fore Pariiament.*  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  serious 
examination  of  the  pditioal  rdaticms 
between  the  two  countries,  which  will 
tend  to  place  the  recent  coercive  mea- 
sures in  their  true  light  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  b^use  Ministers, 
both  in  debates  and  Parliamentary 
pqiwrs,  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
ceal everything  relating  to  the  past ; 
and  the  Opposition  must  hunt  long 
before  they  can  spring  a  single  truth 
in  the  thickets  or  official  deception. 


A  view  of  tlie  subjeet,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  truth  and  common  sense,  free 
both  from  party  views  and  national 
prepdices,  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  speech  of  Mr  Piscatory^ 
the  late  French  Minister  in  Greece. 
The  spoken  pampUet  of  Mr  Piscatory 
was  prepared  with  considerabie  skill ; 
but  it  communicates  hardly  a  single 
fact  that  has  not  been  perverted  by 
being  removed  from  its  true  contextr 
or  by  having  only  half  its  concomitant 
chrcnmstanoes  narrated.  Indeed,  Mr 
Piscatory  having  been  bellows-blower 
in  the  disputes  between  Sir  E.  Lyons^ 
the  English  oivoy  at  Athena,  and 
King  Otho's  mimstors,  for  fomr  years,, 
is  not  a  famous  witness ;  he  has  his 
own  secrets  to  conceal.  His  oratorical 
display  did  not  inqpose  on  the  good 
sense  of  G^ieral  Gavaignac,  who  pa- 
rodied Sy lla's  meech  to  a  wMdy  Athe- 
nian ambassaclort  by  hinting  to  the 
French  ex-minister  plenipotentiary^ 
*^  that  it  semed  France  had  sent  him 
to  Athens  to  study  rhetoric,  not  to 
collect  information." 

The  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  Mr  Pisca- 
toiy's  diplomacy ;  bat  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Palmerstoa  cannot  be  correctly 
appreciated,  unless  we  trace  the  om- 
nexion  of  England  and  Greece  since 
the  convention  of  1832,  app<Hnting 
Prince  Otiio  of  Bavaria  King  of 
Greece,  undor  the  protection  and  gua* 
rantee  of  England,  France,  and  Bns- 
sia.  That  treatj,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, was  the  work  of  Lord  Falmer- 
ston. King  Otho  was  selected  by 
Lord  Pahnerston ;  he  was  conveyed 
to  Greece  by  Lord  Pahnerston's 
favourite  diplmnatist,  Sir  £.  Lyons  ^ 
and  it  was  under  Lord  Palmonton's 
special  protection  that  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian  Regency  was  furnished  with 
£2,400,000,  and  allowed  to  destroy 


*  Carrmondenee  re»pecting  the  demands  made  upon  the  Greek  Chtemment^  and 
respecting  the  Itlands  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    February  1 850. 
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the  inaliiiitioiis  of  the  Greek  nation. 
These  facts  embrace  the  history  of 
British  connexion  with  Greece  from 
1832  to  1887.  Great  Britain,  or,  to 
speak  more  ooneotlj,  onr  Foreign 
Secretaiy,  is  morally  responsible  for 
the  gOTcmment  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
by  Connt  Armansperg,  who  ruled  far 
more  absolutely  than  King  Otho  has 
ever  done,  for  the  ample  reason  that 
he  had  a  better  filled  pnrse.  Sir  K 
Lyons  supported  him  with  vigour 
alike  agamst  Eussian  and  French 
oi^)08ition,  Gfeek  patriotism,  and  con- 
stitutional principles,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  pvpers  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  July  1836. 

In  1837,  Annansperg  was  dismissed 
from  office ;  but  Greece  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  loss  of  the  institutions  he 
destroyed,  and  thepolitical  conuption 
be  introduced.  Coletti,  it  is  true, 
imitated  his  political  system  in  the 
internal  goremment  with  siuffulAr 
aptitude,  but  with  diminished  rands 
and  resources  for  oormption.  Where 
Armansperg  could  appoint  an  amnes- 
tied l»jgand  a  captam  of  infaatzy, 
Coletti  could  only  make  some  old 
friend  a  polieeman,  or  peradventure  a 
consul. 

In  1837  the  Govemaent  of  Greece 
broke  off  its  intimate  connexion  with 
EngUind,  and  the  Eng^uh  Mroister  at 
Athens  became  inyolved  in  a  succes- 
sion of  quarrels  with  the  court.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that  the 
Bavarian  Administration  from  1837 
to  1843  was  bad.  All  parties  agree 
that  it  was  intoterable;  and  the 
Greeks  were  universally  applauded 
when  they  expelled  the  whole  tribe  of 
Bavarian  officials.  King  Otho  had 
fallen  into  an  error  thatmight  havebeen 
expected  from  a  Whig-created  king ; 
he  had  neglected  all  the  real  duties  of 
royalty,  and  transacted  the  business 
of  his  under-secretaries  of  state. 

The  circumstances  that  have  deter- 
mined the  pdsitioB  of  our  relations 
with  Greece,  since  the  Constitution  of 
1844,  occurred  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riod. Lord  Falmerston's  firat  quarrel 
with  the  Greek  court  dates  from  1837, 
and  originated  in  the  dissatisfaction 
then  felt,  because  tiie  British  Minister 
at  Athens  did  not  possess  as  much 
influence  with  King  Otho's  Govern- 
ment  as  he  had  possessed  with  Count 
Armansperg's.   The  avowed  object  of 


British  diplomacy,  at  that  period,  waa 
to  force  the  adherents  of  the  English 
party  into  office ;  and  Eong  Otho  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  En^and  for  pre- 
ferring the  counsels  of  France  and 
Bnssia.  The  first  pitdied  battle  be- 
tween Grreece  and  Eiagland  was  fought 
about  the  waistcoat  of  the  British 
Minist^s  groom.  The  question  was^ 
whetiier  the  waiBtooatwom  by  Sir  £. 
Lyons'  groom  in  his  stable  dress^  and 
in  which  he  had  been  carried  off  ta 
prison  for  squirting  water  on  a  police- 
man^  was  or  was  not  a  liveiy  waist- 
coat After  several  weeks'  delibera^ 
tion,  the  Greek  court  decided,  that, 
although  they  did  not  consider  the 
waistcoat  in  question  to  be  a  livery 
waistcoat,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Minister  called  it 
his  livery,  the  Crovemment  of  Greece 
was  ready  to  make  every  concessicm 
that  could  be  required  to  heal  the 
wounded  honour  of  Great  Britain. 
Parliament  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
seeing  the  waistcoat  laid  before  both 
Houses.  Now  this  is  very  sUly.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrest  of  the 
groom  was  an  intentional  insult. 

This  affiiir  was  enacted  to  lower  the 
English  minister  in  the  eyes  of  the 
populace,  and  compel  the  Englisb 
Government  to  change  him.  Every- 
body in  Greece  knew  that  the  groom 
was  sent  to  prison ;  few  Gre^  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  had  apolo- 
gised for  the  insult ;  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  sight  of  a  policeman  chained 
before  t£e  British  legation  for 
twenty-four  hours  could  have  rein- 
tegrated the  name  of  England  at 
Athens,  so  stoutly  did  all  Grovem- 
ment  officials  declare  that  no  apolc^ 
was  ever  made.  Another  scene  was 
exhiMted  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  the  corpe  diplomatique.  At 
a  private  theatrical  representation  in 
Kmg  Otho's  palace^  the  British  minis- 
ter was  left  without  a  chair  in  the 
circle,  and  remained  standing  during 
a  l(mg  comedy.  Some  ambassadors 
would  have  been  sorely  distressed 
by  this  species  of  physical  torture; 
but  the  ambassador  in  question  is 
said  to  have  consoled  himself,  during 
this  pul^c  exhibition  of  the  feelings 
of  protected  Greece  to  protecting 
England,  by  the  reflection  that  his 
turn  came  next 

A  blow  was  shortly  after  inflicted 
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on  the  royalty  of  Greece,  from  which 
it   can   never    recover;    but    Lord 
Palmerston  is  accused  of  tolerating 
the  nse  of  forbidden  weapons  by  some 
of  his  adherents,  in  his  eagerness  to 
make  the  Greek  monarch  sensible  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Hellenic  court.    Attacks  on  the  per- 
son of  King  Otho,  more  bold  and 
unsparing  than  the  most  malignant 
vituperation  of  Junius,  appeared  in 
a  London  morning  paper,   then  sup- 
posed to  be  allowed  to  imbibe  some  of 
its  inspiration  from  Downing  Street. 
These  communications  pretended  to 
come    from    an    anonjrmous  corres- 
pondent in  Athens,  but  it  was  evident 
the  unknown  writer  was  aware  of 
many  things  that  could  hardly  be 
known  beyond  the  Bavarian  court  and 
the  sanctuaries  of  Downing  Street. 
At  least,  King  Otho  drew  this  con- 
clusion,   and    apparently    on    good 
grounds.     This    correspondent    in- 
formed the  world,  that  his  Hellenic 
Majesty,  who  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  supported  with 
a  loan  of  £2,400,000,  was  neverthe- 
less  unfit  to   govern  his  kingdom; 
and  that  a  certificate  to  this  effect 
had  been  signed  by  several  officers, 
civil,  military,  and  medical,  who  were 
then  at  Athens  in  the  service  of  King 
Otho,  and  that  this  certificate  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria.    This  strange  com- 
munication would  have  passed  un- 
noticed in  Greece,  had  it  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  conversation  by 
all  the  English  officials,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Greek  statesmen  called  to  it 
by   the   British   legation   and  con- 
sulates.    At  last,   it  was  publicly 
noticed  by  the  Greek  press,  and  an 
outcry  produced.  Three  of  the  Bava- 
rians named  as  having  signed  the 
certificate,  published   a   declaration 
contradicting   the   statement,   in   a 
document  bearing  date  the  11th~2Sd 
June  1839,  whi(£  wsus  printed  in  the 
Greek    newspapers.     The    medical 
and  military  officers  who  signed  this 
counter -certificate   were     dismissed 
from   all   their  places,   and   imme- 
diately quitted  Greece.    Very  little 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  since. 
All  parties  seem  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  share  in  the  transaction,  and 
the  public  never  discovered  the  key 
of  the  mystery.    It  is  certain,  how- 


ever, i\2X  King  Otho  has  given  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Sur  £.  Lyons  good 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  certificate, 
if  they  were  ever  led  into  the  belief 
that  such  a  document  really  existed ; 
for,  during  ten  years,  he  baffled  them 
both  in  every  diplomatic  move,  and 
made  their  vaunted  constitutional 
policy  tend  more  to  the  injury  of 
their  own  reputation  than  to  the 
diminution  of  his  power. 

This  episode  of  the  certificate, 
whether  its  existence  be  a  fact  or  a 
fable,  placed  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween Lord  Palmerston  and  King  Otho. 
Right  or  wrong,  his  Hellenic  Majesty 
held  the  English  foreign  secretary 
responsible  for  the  publication,  for  he 
believed  that  the  English  (rovernment 
possessed  the  power  of  dragging  the 
calumniator  to  light,  and  that  it 
would  have  used  the  power  had  the 
anonymous  correspondent  not  been 
protected  by  a  powerful  patron.  Be- 
sides, the  King  of  Greece  might  well 
ask,  who  in  England  could  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  which  enabled 
this  correspondent  to  attack  Uie  per- 
son of  a  monarch  under  the  spedal 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  without 
fear  of  investigation  or  reply,  unless 
the  information  came  directly  from 
some  high  diplomatic  authority.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  we 
find  that^  from  June  1839,  hatred  to 
England  was  the  prominent  feeling 
displayed  by  the  Greek  court  in  all 
its  relations  with  the  British  cabinet. 
Lord  Palmerston,  finding  all  hope  of 
acqmring  influence  in  the  Greek  court 
vain,  changed  his  policy,  and  became 
the  advocate  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  revolution  in  1843  afforded  the 
British  cabinet  an  opportunity  of 
putting  our  relations  with  Greece  on 
a  proper  footing ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  Instead  of  English  influence 
being  employed  to  restore  the  nationid 
institutions  destroyed  by  the  Bava- 
rians, it  supported  the  establishment 
of  what  is  called  the  constitutional 
form  of  government.  One  of  those 
compilations  of  political  common- 
place which  the  lawgivers  of  our  age 
are  ready,  at  a  week's  notice,  to  pre- 
pare either  for  Greenland  or  China, 
was  translated  from  French  pamph- 
lets, and  entitled  the  CcnstUution  of 
Greece.    Lord  Aberdeen,   who  was 
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then  forefgn  secretary,  conmitted  as 

g'eat  a  blander  in  engaging  Great 
ritain  to  stand  godfather  to  this 
constitntion,  as  Lord  Palmerston  had 
done  in  making  Old  England  guardian 
to  King  Otho.  The  following  are 
the  words  in  which  the  British 
Govemment  thought  fit  to  record  its 
approbation  of  this  inane  waste  of 
time  and  paper, — ^^  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  have  viewed  with  no 
less  satisfaction  the  admirable  temper 
whidi  appears  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
thronghont  the  whole  of  her  delibera- 
tions on  the  deeply  interesting  and 
important  act  on  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  Such  self-command 
in  a  popular  Assembly,  convoked 
under  very  exciting  and  critical  dr- 
cumstances,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  Greek  nation,  ifor  is  the  result 
of  their  labours,  as  a  whole,  less 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  general 
soundness  of  the  constitntionfd  prin- 
ciples therein  established.*' 

This,  being  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  British  statesman  of  high  cha- 
racter, not  supposed  to  be  infatuated 
by  a  bUnd  love  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, demands  serious  examination. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  are  the 
principles  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Government  on 
this  occasion.  Li  our  opinion,  they 
are  predsely  those  principles  that 
lead  with  certainty  to  political 
anarchy  and  national  demoralisation. 
This  vaunted  constitution  revived  no 
local  habits  of  business,  re-established 
no  parochial  usages,  improved  no 
provindal  institutions,  corrected  no 
political  immoralities,  restored  no 
religious  authority,  and  insured  no 
education  to  the  clergy.  It  proclaimed 
universal  suffrage  to  an  armed  people, 
and  vote  by  ballot  to  a'mob  that  can- 
not write;  and  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples held  up  to  public  approbation 
for  their  general  soundness}  While, 
as  to  the  proofs  of  admirable  temper 
and  self-command  displayed  by  this 
assembly,  these  feelings  were  surely 
not  expressed  in  the  decree  by  which 
this  good-tempered  assemblv  ex- 
cluded all  their  countrymen,  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  Greek  territory 
since  the  year  1828,  from  official 
employments.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ob- 
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serve  to  us,  as  Rob  Boy  did  to  his 
kinsman,  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  when 
they  met  in  the  Tolbootb  of  Glasgow, 
"  Hout,  tout  I  man,  let  that  flee  stick 
in  the  wa* ;  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will 
rub  out."  Be  it  so ;  but  there  are 
political  blunders  that  leave  a  stain, 
which  neither  time  nor  repentance 
can  efface. 

We  believe  that  the  source  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  error  arose  from  his  wish 
to  treat  Greece  as  an  independent 
state.  But  Greece  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  three  powers,  and  loaded 
with  debt,  could  not  be  an  indepen- 
dent power.  False  appearances 
always  produce  evil  consequences. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  make  the  bantling 
monarchy  of  the  treaty  of  1832  walk 
without  a  baby-jumper,  and  his 
rivalry  with  Warwick  tne  king-maker 
was  not  more  glorious  than  his  emu- 
lation of  Mr  Winkle.  He  ought  to< 
have  perceived  that  sundry  Klephto- 
piratic  excrescences,  like  the  pro- 
tuberances on  the  body  of  a  young 
bear,  required  to  be  carefully  licked 
into  shape.  Our  Foreign  Secretary 
delayed  the  operation  too  long ;  and, 
when  he  perceived  the  dangers  that 
had  resulted  from  his  negligence,  he 
erroneously  fancied  that  a  licking 
of  a  different  kind,  applied  by  Ad- 
miral Parker  to  King  Otho's  Govern- 
ment, would  set  all  right. 

When  the  Greek  monarchy  was 
founded  in  1832,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  have  laid  before 
Parliament  detailed  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  as  a  justification 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued  m 
engaging  Great  Britain  to  protect 
the  new  state,  and  ftimish  it  with  a 
loan  of  £2,400,000.  The  questions,  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  which  the  charac- 
ter of  England  was  compromised,  and 
the  money  wasted,  were: — 

1.  What  were  the  actual  means  of 
government  in  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  parochial,  communal, 
borough,  provincial  and  central  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  which  had 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  maintain  a 
war  against  Sultaun  Mahmoud  and 
Mahommed  Ali  for  seven  years? 
Enthusiasm  and  patriotism  are  good 
words  in  a  debate,  and  may  explain 
the  events  of  a  single  campaign ;  but 
common  sense  tells  every  one  that  a. 
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people  rnnst  possess  some  adminisfani- 
tive  institatioiis,  in  order  to  persist  in 
a  desperate  strni^le  for  many  suc- 
cessive years,  u  Greeoe  had  no 
Institutions  in  1832,  she  was  clearly 
nnfit  to  receive  a  king;  and  the  duljr 
of  the  Three  Protectuig  Powers  waa 
to  firaoie  a  system  of  administration, 
not  to  choose  a  monarch.  Bat  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  foondations  of 
political  government  already  existed, 
it  was  especially  the  dn^  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  that  these  ronndations 
or  local  institutions  were  improved, 
and  not  destroyed,  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  What  were  the  land  and  sea 
forces  necessary  to  maintain  order  on 
shore,  and  guard  the  Gredan  seas 
from  piracy;  and  how  could  these 
forces  be  immediatdy  subjected  to 
the  system  of  discipline,  whijch  the 
protecting  powers  might  consider  in- 
dispensable? 

3.  What  measures  were  requisite, 
in  order  to  enable  the  mass  of  the 
populatioi^  to  turn  their  attcmtion  to 
profitable  branches  of  industiy  with- 
out loss  of  time  ? 

And  4.  What  were  the  finandal 
resources  of  the  country?  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  Government  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war?  What  sum  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  in  the 
annual  expenditure  for  the  first  year 
of  the  new  monansh's  reign ;  and  what 
sum  would  be  required  to  be  set 
apart  annually  for  paying  the  inter- 
est of  the  debts  of  the  Greek  state, 
now  converted  into  a  European  king- 
dom? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  information  on  these 
important  questions  in  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1882 ;  and  we 
believe  thai,  had  Lord  Palmerston 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  evw  the 
limited  information  we  have  specified, 
before  he  Invoived  Great  Britain  in  a 
guarantee  of  King  Otho's  throne,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  burden  Greece  either 
with  a  new  debt  or  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army.  Great  Britain  would 
then  have  prevented  the  reg^cy 
fi:om  destroying  the  existing  institu- 
tions, and  saved  the  country  from  the 
administrative  corruption  that  mined 
the  despotic  royalty  of  King  Otho, 


and  promises  yety  soon  to  amiihilate 
his  constitutional  monarchy. 

One  advantage  might  have  been 
obtained  for  Greece  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  i^i4^  if  either  the  Greeks  or 
their  sorereign  had  known  how  to 
profit  by  it.  The  direct  influence  <tf 
the  protecting  powers  in  tiie  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  was  greatiy  di- 
minished. Unfortunately,  Mr  Coletti 
did  not  avail  himself  of  tiiis  drcunn 
stance  to  lead  the  Greeks  to  make  ona 
single  improvement  in  the  interior. 
Not  a  road  was  made,  or  a  packet 
established.  Cdetti  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  &vouiite  minister  with  King 
Otho,  for  he  fomented  the  Eing^s  aver- 
sion to  England,  and  earned  on  aa 
active  warfare  with  Sir  £.  Lyons. 

Whmi  Mr  Wyse  arrived  at  Athena 
last  year,  as  British  minister,  he  found 
the  train  laid  to  the  mine  Lord  Palmer-i 
stonwaa  about  to  spring.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  Greek  minis* 
ters  to  make  such  concessions  as  would 
prevent  an  open  n^>ture.  His  conci- 
liatory conduct  misled  the  Greek  court 
into  a  belief  that  Lord  Pahnerston 
was  afiraid  to  come  to  blows,  and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  it  deemed  itself  secure  of 
victory.  The  only  alternative  left  to 
Great  Britahi,  m  King  Others  oj^mioUf 
was  to  withdraw  the  English  minister 
from  Athens.  But,  even  if  Lord 
Palmerston's  disposition  had  made 
him  indmed  to  t^  this  course,  King 
Otho  oi^ht  to  have  remembered  that 
the  convention  of  1882,  which  created 
the  GreA  kingdom,  bound  England  to 
watch  over  it.  So  infatuated  was  the 
court  of  Athens  at  this  time,  that  the 
modifications  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  in  the  Greek  ccmatitu- 
tion,  after  the  departure  of  the  English 
minister,  became  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Yet  when  the  hour  arrived, 
and  Lord  Pahnerston's  demands  were 
communicated,  the  Greek  ministera 
felt  the  folly  of  resistance ;  and  th^ 
would  have  capitulated,  had  the  mi- 
nister of  the  French  Republic  not 
availed  himself  of  the  conjuncture  to 
flatter  King  Otho^s  private  pr^ndices, 
and  assumed  the  direction  of  aflBura. 
The  G^eek  mmister  of  for^gn  affairs, 
Mr  L(mdos,  was  a  man  utterly  unfit 
for  the  place.  His  communications  to 
the  Chambers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  are  a  tissue  of  erroneous 
statements.  M.  Thouvenel  persuaded 
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ihlfl  nnliicky  minister  to  bra?6  Lord 
PalmarstoD,  and  trust  to  the  proCec* 
iion  (tf  Fnnce  and  the  European 
press.  The  French  minister  knew 
that  he  wonld  gain  for  himself  the 
star  and  ^e  broad  bine  ribbon  of  King 
Others  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he 
knew  eqpially  well  tiiat  he  wenld  in- 
flict a  serious  injmj  on  the  commeroe 
and  revenues  of  Greece,  and  that  he 
would  cause  the  rain  of  many  Gi^eek 
merdiants.  There  can  be  no  dqpbt, 
that  ambassadors  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  receive  Orders  firom  the 
sovereigns  to  whose  court  they  are 
accredited.  The  interests  of  nations 
are  often  sacrificed  l^  honourable  men 
£ur  stars  and  ribbons.  In  finally  com- 
ing to  an  open  ruptore  with  weece, 
Lml  Palmerston  probaUy  only  did 
what  aav  other  minister  who  had 
placed  himself  in  a  dmiiar  poaitioD 
musthavedone.  Butthongh  we  believe 
that  it  was  King  Otho  wbo  made  the 
cup  run  over,  we  have  shown  our 
readers  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  filled  it  pretty  full ;  and  we 
are  fiir  firom  iq>proving  of  the  mea- 
sures he  adopted  for  uie  coercion  of 
the  Greek  Government.  In  our  o]^- 
nion,  it  was  cmel  to  ponish  the  Greek 
people  for  the  faults  of  their  mters, 
since  those  ruleis  were  selected  and 
protected  by  the  Three  Powers,  of 
which  England  is  one.  The  coercion 
ought  to  have  been  confined  to  mea^ 
sores  that  would  have  directly  affected 
the  King  and  the  Government. 

We  have  now  laid  betoe  our  readers 
the  history  of  all  the  causes,  supposed 
and  real,  of  Lord  Palmerston's  war 
with  Greece.  It  was  neither  the  liveiy 
waistcoat  <^  Sir  £.  Lyon's  groom,  the 
missing  chair  at  the  royal  comedy,  Mr 
Pacifico*s  ftamiture,  Mr  Finlay's  gar- 
den, no,  nor  the  constitutional  ]p^cj 
of  the  English  Govenunent,  that 
brought  our  fleet  to  Salamis.  It  was 
the  anonymous  correiqKmdent  of  the 
Mommg  Okromcle  in  1889,  be  that 
individnal  who  he  may.  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  conduct  to  Greece  since  that 
period,  it  is  true,  has  bem  generally 
unwise,  and  often  unjust ;  but  that  cor- 
vespondence  having  been  once  plsoeA 
to  the  account  of  the  British  Cabinet 
\)y  the  Kinff  of  Greece,  he  c<mse- 
quently  acted  in  such  a  sj^i  towards 
Endand,  that  we  admowledge  a 
collision  became  unavoidable,  without 


a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  papers  laid  before  Par- 
liament show,  that  the  communica- 
tions of  the  English  Government  were 
left  unanswered  for  years. 

We  are  bound  also  to  observe,  that 
the  condnct  of  King  Otho  has  so  com- 
jDdetetjr  disoiganised  the  finances  of 
Greece,  that  his  throne  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  a  great  change  in  the 
government  of  Gireece  must  take  place 
m  the  present  year.  In  the  ^ear  1848, 
a  serious  rebellion  took  place  In  Greece. 
The  diplomaqr  of  England  was  accused 
of  encouraging  the  insurgents,  and,  for 
some  days,  t£e  flight  of  King  Otho 
firom  Athens  was  an  event  hourly  ex- 
pected. When  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  the  anarchy  which  threatened 
the  country  in  consequence  ci  the 
insane  conduct  of  the  Greek  Oppoei- 
tiion^  was  known  in  En^aad,  Lord 
Palmerston  finmkly  changed  his  policy, 
and  sent  oar  ablest  and  best  English 
diplomatist,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  to 
save  King  Otho's  throne.  If  a  throne 
be  of  any  value,  the  King  of  Greece 
owed  some  thai^ts  to  England  for  the 
great  services  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
who  had  to  encounter  a  virulent  and 
unfafar  opposition  firom  the  English 
officiate  at  Athens  during  his  exertions 
to  save  Greece  firom  anarchy. 

We  have  no  Itae  to  point  out  the 
c<mnezion  of  the  events  we  have  no- 
ticed with  the  general  movement  of 
European  diplomacy  since  1839.  Our 
space  compels  us  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  Greece;  and  we  must  now 
hastily  examine  the  state  of  society 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  manner  ist 
which  the  dvitisation  d  the  people 
aflbcts  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  Greeks  themselves  think 
that  thehr  great  political  want  is  a  good 
systematic  central  administration.  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their 
great  political  defideni^  is  the  want 
ef  munidpal  institutions,  that  wonld 
admit  of  thefa*  making  some  exertions 
to  improve  tiieir  own  condition.  Every 
one  who  has  traveled  mudi  in  Greece 
must  have  seen,  that  eveiy  little  town 
and  island  contains  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  local  magistracy  with  honour  to 
their  country ;  wime  everybody  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  King  Otho,  or  with  the 
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members  of  his  comicil  of  state,  knows 
that  there  is  not  a  statesman  in  Greece 
capable  of  filling  a  ministerial  post,  in 
a  period  of  political  difGicalty,  without 
disgracing  his  country.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  name  respectable  men  as 
instances  of  incapacity;  but  every 
one,  who  has  foUowed  the  political 
history  of  Greece,  is  aware  that  every 
Greek  statesman  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  disgracing  it,  and  repeatmg  the 
same  blunders  several  times.  The 
despotic  government  of  King  Otho 
fuled  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  his 
ministers;  the  constitutional  monarchy 
is  hastening  to  ruin  from  the  same 
cause.  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  men  capable 
of  conducting  the  King^s  Government 
with  the  necessary  abiUty.  The  people 
are  greatly  in  advance  of  their  rulers. 
The  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war  left  the  nation  divided  into  seve- 
ral classes  of  society,  as  different  in 
their  ideas  and  habits  of  life  as  if  they 
had  formed  parts  of  different  nations. 
These  classes  were,  first,  the  pea- 
santry— ^for  so  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  generally  called,  though  a 
large  portion  of  them  are  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  often  the  only  persons  of 
substance  in  the  provinces.  Second, 
the  primates,  or  proprietors,  who  did 
not  cultivate  their  own  lands.  These 
men  managed  public  business,  and 
acted  as  collectors  of  the  revenue 
under  the  Turks :  they  frequent  cof- 
fee-houses, and  form  political  socie- 
ties under  the  centralised  constitu- 
tional system  of  government.  This 
class,  however,  possesses  some  educa- 
tion, but  its  moral  character  is  viti- 
ated by  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
entitled  to  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  idleness  at  the  public  expense.  It 
hasgChed  considerable  political  in- 
fiuence  by  means  of  the  election  law 
of  1844.  Ck>letti,  by  intimidating  the 
weak,  bribing  the  active,  and  creating 
innumerable  places,  purchased  this 
class  wholesale,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  nearly  all  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  Greece.  The  third  class  is 
composed  of  that  numerous  body  of 
Greeks  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
Hellenic  territory  from  different  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey.  This  dass  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  ablest  and 
best  educated  men  in  the  country; 
but  the  abject  principles  of  the  Pha- 


nariotes,  or  Greeks  educated  for  the 
public  service  in  Turkey,  and  the  base 
avidity  displayed  by  this  class  in 
place-hunting,  which  is  their  princi* 
pal  means  of  life,  rendered  them  very 
unpopular,  and  enabled  their  rivals, 
the  primates,  to  exclude  them  from 
official  employments  by  a  decree  of 
the  national  assembly  of  1844.  The 
fourth  class  is  the  militaiy.  This 
class  is  very  numerous,  as  its  ranks 
aredswelled  by  crowds  of  individuals 
who  never  served  in  a  militaiy  capa- 
city, but  who  have  received  military 
rank  as  a  payment  for  political  ser- 
vices. King  Otho  makes  generals  of 
secretaries,  and  colonels  of  commis- 
saries ;  while  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
muleteers,  and  officers'  servants,  form 
about  one  half  of  the  unattached  offi- 
cers of  an  army  which  counts  aa 
officer  for  every  two  privates  and  & 
quarter,  if  we  can  trust  the  Greek. 
Budget  and  the  Greek  newspapers. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of 
the  towns ;  and  this  difference  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  political  state  of  Greece. 
The  principal  towns  contain  as  many 
persons  of  education,  and  as  high  a. 
degree  of  mental  cidtivation,  as  can  be 
found  in  any  towns  of  a  similar  size 
in  other  countries ;  but  in  the  rural 
districts,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
want  of  material  civilisation,  a  degree 
of  rudeness  in  every  process  of  inaus- 
try,  which  places  the  agricultural 
population  far  below  the  people  of 
every  other  European  country,  even 
including  the  Greek  populaticm  ui 
Turkey.  The  Hellenic  peasant 
cultivates  his  zevgari^  or  yoke  of  land, 
in  a  manner  that  only  enables  him  to 
live,  to  rear  a  fomily  to  replace  his 
own,  and  to  pay  his  taxes.  No  im- 
provements take  place  on  his  fann — 
nor,  indeed,  can  any  take  place  under 
the  system  of  taxation  and  adminis- 
tration actually  in  force.  Fruit  trees 
are  annually  destroyed,  and  forests 
are  burnt  down,  but  none  are  ever 
planted.  The  depopulation  caused  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution  may  stilk 
admit  of  the  location  of  some  addi- 
tional families  on  uncultivated  land  ; 
but  no  improvement  has  yet  been 
commenced  in  agricultural  industry  or 
transport,  that  will  give  one  family 
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the  means  or  the  time  to  cnltivate 
more  land  than  its  predecessors  have 
eidtivated,  or  that  will  make  the  same 
extent  of  land  to  yield  any  additional 
produce. 

Here,  then,  we  find  precisely  the 
state  of  things  which  prodnced  the 
stationary  condition  of  European  so- 
ciety during  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  still  keeps  the  greater  part  of 
the  East  in  its  immutable  condition. 
The  land  under  the  windows  of  King 
Otho's  palace,  and  the  fields  around 
the  university  of  Athens,  are  more 
rudely  cultivated  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Europe ;  yet  neither 
king,  senators,  deputies,  nor  profes- 
sors, appear  to  have  perceived  that 
the  turning  point  of  national  civilisa- 
tion is  not  marked  by  the  splendour 
of  court  balls,  the  regularity  of  the 
payment  of  officlar  salaries,  or  the 
number  and  quality  of  scholastic  lec- 
tures, but  by  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  capital  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  augmenting  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  generations  of  agricultu- 
rists succeed  one  another  for  ages, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  numbers,  and 
in  the  same  state  of  barbarism. 

Coexistent  with  this  rude  pea- 
santry, there  is  an  educated  class 
whose  numbers  are  also  limited  by 
the  fixed  amount  of  rent  and  taxes, 
on  which  they  depend  for  their  sup- 
port, and  by  means  of  which  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  rude  agriculturists,  giving  the 
towns  all  the  appearance  of  civilisa- 
tion. This  unfortunate  state  of  so- 
ciety is  not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  nation :  it  has  now  existed  for 
more  than  1000  years,  and  it  forms 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Judging  from  the  records  of  that 
government,  it  is  a  state  of  society 
that  presents  greater  obstacles  to 
change  than  any  social  combinations 
which  the  history  of  the  human  race 
reveals  to  the  west  of  China.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  cannot  improve 
their  condition  or  increase  in  number ; 
the  educated  classes  are  interested  in 
opposing  change,  and  have  influence 
enough  to  prevent  it :  poverty  in  the 
country,  and  meanness  in  the  towns, 
render  the  universal  moral  degrada- 


tion an  element  of  stability  in  the  po« 
litical  condition  of  a  nation  whose  so- 
cial state  is  such  as  we  have  described. 

There  remains  an  important  dass 
of  society  in  Greece,  which  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  because  it  baa  been 
excluded  from  all  political  influence 
since  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic 
monarchy.  This  is  the  mercantile 
dass.  Before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  during  the  contest  with  the 
Turks,  it  was  the  Greek  merchants 
and  shipowners  who  formed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation;  but  this 
dass  is  now  almost  null  in  the  move- 
ment of  politick  affiairs  at  Athens. 
The  greater  part  of  the  able,  respect- 
able, and  wealthy  merchants  have 
quitted  the  country,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  Odessa,  Trieste,  Marseilles, 
London,  and  Manchester,  not  in  King 
Otho's  dominions.  A  small  fraction 
of  shipowners  remain,  but  the  small 
schooners  that  now  compose  the 
mercantile  navy  of  Greece  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  flue  ships  that 
Hyibra,  Spetzia,  and  Psara  formerly 
sent  out  to  engage  the  Turkish  fleet ; 
and  the  comparative  increase  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  trading  vessels  of  large 
size  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  1810, 
shows  tiiat  the  trade  of  the  Levant  is 
extending  more  rapidly  under  the 
Turkish  than  under  the  Greek  flag. 

We  have  now  described  the  state  of 
society  with  suffident  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
measures  adopted  for  founding  a  mo- 
narchy in  Greece.  From  what  we 
have  said^  it  must  be  evident  that 
constitutional  government,  as  the 
Continental  liberals  and  English  poli- 
tical lecturers  understand  the  term, 
could  not  be  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  those  classes  that  were  called  upon 
to  exerdse  universal  suffrage.  It  pro- 
bably never  engaged  their  attention 
more  seriously  than  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation or  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars.  They  felt  that  they  wanted 
permanent  and  systematic  adminis- 
tration, in  place  of  the  inconstant  and 
arbitrary  measures  from  which  they 
suffered;  they  demanded  security  of 
property,  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  and  employment  for  labour,  but 
they  knew  not  how  to  arrive  at  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  these  common- 
place matters,  the  British  Grovemment 
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and  its  allies  give  the  Greeks  a  king, 
a  court,  a  regen(^  less  nnited  than 
their  own  Capitani,  civil  wars,  addi- 
tional debts,  and  an  (Mrder  of  knigfat- 
hood  to  corrupt  foreign  diplomatists ; 
but  not  a  road,  a  Mdge,  or  a  ferry- 
boat, was  introduced  into  a  country 
fdU  of  mountains  and  dangerous  tor- 
Tent-beds,  and  consisting,  in  great 
part,  of  peninsulas  and  islands.  Sing 
Otho,  who  has  spent  £3,000,000  ster- 
ling on  dTil  wars,  and  £1,000,000  on 
palaces,  does  not  possess  fifty  miles 
of  road  practicaUe  f<M:  a  donkey-cart, 
in  his  whole  dominions.  There  is  not 
a  carriage-road  from  Athens  to  Co- 
rinth, nor  a  ferry-boat  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  if  the  Gie^  despise  their  own 
Goyemment,  and  suspect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  three  protecting  powers 
that  support  it  in  its  evil  conduct? 
The  consequence  is,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand military  and  police  officials  fail 
to  preserve  order  in  a  population  of 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
flouls.  The  result  of  this  political 
experiment,  in  the  foundation  of  mo- 
narchies, certainly  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  statesmen  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia. 

We  must  examine  the  enror  that 
was  committed,  in  giving  the  oonnte- 
nanoe  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  protecting 
power,  to  the  absurd  constitution 
established  in  1844;  and  while  we 
blame  what  was  then  badly  done,  we 
shall  point  out  what  common  sense, 
when  not  warped  by  party  interests, 
dictated  ought  to  have  been  done. 
Of  course,  we  can  only  ofier  ^e  sug- 
gestions urged  by  a  wise  minority  at 
Athens.  The  nation,  in  making  the 
Tevolution  in  1843,  did  not  want  a 
oonstitntion,  for  they  possessed  insti- 
tutions wliich  a  written  consthutlon  is 
only  valuable  as  a  means  of  attaining. 
The  Greeks,  as  we  have  said  before, 
sought  to  refonn  the  system  of  admi- 
nistration. The  method  of  canying 
on  the  executive  government,  under 
the  hourly  control  of  an  elective 
chamber,' called  constitutional  govern- 
ment, was  forced  upon  tton  by  acci- 
dent, as  France  lately  became  a 
republic.  Without  the  assistance  of 
this  p<ms  atinorum  of  Fren^  poli- 
tidans,  the  Greeks  bad  saved  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  the  attacks 
of  Count  Aimansperg,  and  established 
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trial  by  jury  in  spite  of  Austria  and 
Russia. 

The  e<Histitutional  system  of  go- 
vernment, as  it  has  laid  hold  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  Continent,  is  a 
very  imperfect  political  contrivance : 
practically,  it  has  proved  a  delusion — 
a  mere  form,  figured  in  emp^  space 
by  a  mass  of  tiiick  douds,  impelled 
hither  and  thither  by  unseen  cnrrenta 
of  wind,  the  precursor  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  not  the  source  of  beneficial 
showers.    When  examined  in  detail, 
with  its  tribunes;  its  orators,  pam- 
phlet in  hand ;  its  galleries,  and  ita 
ministers  playing  at  see-saw  between 
social  democracy  and  court  corrup- 
tion, what  hope  does  it  hold  out  of 
establishing  a  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility and  firmness  of  purpose  in 
individual   statesmen,  or  the   de^ 
conviction  that  creates  patriotic  fed- 
iug,  and  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  io 
a  whole  people?    What  collection  of 
men,  diosen  by  a  mob  which  can 
never  hear  the  names  of  the  wisest 
and  best  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
can,  in  the  actual  state  of  educatUm, 
morality,  and  religion,  either  possess 
the  quidifications  neceuary  to  make 
laws,  or  the  experience  reqmred  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive  gov- 
ernment?    English   institutions,  or 
what  we  call,  in  conversation,  the 
English   constitution,  is   even   now 
something  totally  different  firom  this 
spawn  of  modem  political  quackery. 
Yet  even  among  men  of  education,  at 
home  as  well  as  among  demagogues 
and  itinerant  orators,  we  now  find 
some  who  pretend  that  our  pditical 
system  would  be  improved  by  aUowing- 
Gregoiy  the  poachy,  and  Herman  the 
thiker,  to  take  an  active  diare  in 
legidation,  by  the  adc^on  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  annual  F^liaments,  and 
the  vote  by  ballot.  We  doubt  whether 
a  ftitish  Codex  Gregorimms  or  JETer- 
mogananuB^  so  framed,  would  do  our 
country  much  honour.     Things  are 
bad  enough  as  they  are.   We  already 
make  laws  fkster  than  lawyers  can 
read  them;   and  the   doctors  care 
very  little  about  the  legislative  labours 
of  the  dected.    They  seem  contented 
to  know  that  the  wcHrk  has  been  dcme 
in  sndi  a  huny,  that  half  of  it  must 
be  done  over  again  next  year.    The 
people  of  England,  like  the  Conti- 
nental constitutionalists,  are  begitt- 
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nmg  to  fsDpythat  the  proper  function 
of  our  legislators  is  to  make  them- 
selyes  the  real  exeeative.  A  troe 
Gonstitntional  chamber,  according  to 
the  modem  theory  <tf  goTemment, 
ought  to  use  the  king's  ministen  as 
its  own  head-deffcs.  The  evil  k 
manifest.  MfaiisterB  know  that  their 
masters,  the  chambers^  hare  no  admi* 
nistratiTe  i^uis,  and  a  rery  defisetire 
memoiy,  so  thej  themselves  remain 
without  any  settled  pdicy.  This 
state  of  things  is  a  vice  of  onr  age. 
It  is  as  apparent  in  the  embryo  con- 
atitntioDidssm  of  Greece,  as  in  the 
prematnre  decrepitade  of  Liberalism 
in  France. 

Constitotional  government,  where 
no  educated  and  independent  class 
exists  in  the  provinces,  must  always 
turn  out,  as  it  has  done  in  Greece,  to 
be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
unless  it  be  neutralised  by  powerful 
municipal  institutions,  and  an  able 
and  disinterested  monareli.  The  pro- 
minent vices  of  the  Greek  constitution 
are,  universal  suffirage^  rote  by  ballot, 
and  a  servile,  ignorant,  and  useless 
Senate,  as  a  satire  on  a  House  of  Peers. 
Without  entering  into  any  general 
examination  of  the  value  of  similar 
measures  in  other  eonntries^  vre  shall 
show  thai  they  are  unsuited  to  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  Greeee. 
Universal  suihige  evidently  sapposes 
that  the  people  intrusted  with  it  is 
entitled  to  self-government ;  yet  the 
constitution  of  Greece,  whidi  gives 
the  people  universal  snffirage,  does 
not  lUlow  them  any  practical  influenee 
even  in  the  affairs  of  their  nsaHest 
towns  and  rural  districts.  £very 
penoB  in  Greece  is  supposed  to  be 
capaUe  of  cboosittg  l^^ators,  but 
not  mayors,  aldermen,  rad  provincial 
coundlloffs.  The  Greeks  possessed 
great  power  in  the  local  administration 
under  the  Turks.  This  power  contri- 
buted in  a  high  degree  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  national  existence,  but  it 
alarmed  the  weak-minded  Bararians ; 
and,  under  the  shield  of  the  three 
protecting  powers,  tiie  Greeks  were 
robbed  of  their  municipal  institutions 
by  the  B^ncy.  A  system  of  local 
oligarchies  was  introduced,  whkh 
prevails  at  present. 

The  election  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  is  rested  in  an  electoral 
college,  (me  half  of  which  is  composed 


of  the  persons  who  pay  the  greatest 
amount  of  taxes.  Here  is  an  element 
of  respectability;  bat  in  order  to 
dilute  it  with  one  <tf  servility,  a  certain 
number  (^individuids,  decorated  with 
crosses,  is  admitted.  Even  this  re- 
spectably servile  body  is  not  allowed 
to  elect  the  mayor;  it  is  only  em- 
powered to  name  three  candidates, 
from  which  the  King  chooses  the 
individual  who  is  to  direct  the  inte- 
rests of  the  little  community.  The 
mayor  so  chosen  enjoys  his  office  for 
three  years,  and  receives  a  good 
salary  from  the  muntdpal  fhnds.  Let 
us  now  examine  how  this  system  is 
worked,  in  confbrmity  with  constitu- 
tional principles,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  Attica,  it  must 
be  observed,  sends  four  deputies  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber;  and  as  these 
deputies  receive  two  hundred  and 
fifty  drachmas  a-month,  and  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  sittings  of 
the  Greek  Chambers  peipetual,  the 
pAaee  of  deputy  ia  worth  as  much  as 
the  best  estates  in  Greece.  Now,  as 
these  interminable  sitters  are  chosen 
by  universal  suffira^  but  are  required 
to  support  the  mmister,  it  became 
abeotntely  necessary  to  job  the  elec- 
tions, by  means  of  the  oligarchy  hold- 
ing office  in  the  municipalities.  This 
was  not  yeiy  difficult,  for  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
among  the  AllNmian  population  of 
Attica,  which  outnumbere  the  Greek, 
is  very  small.  Eren  among  the  Greek 
population  of  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
proportion  of  government  officials  and 
street  porters,  who  pay  no  taxes, 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  indepen- 
dent citisens.  The  middle  dasses,  and 
the  friends  of  (nrder,  are  excluded  from 
all  local  influence,  by  being  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  municlpa]  govern- 
ment. A  town-council  party  i«  fonn- 
ed,  Mid  this  party  is  allowed  to  employ 
the  whole  local  revenues  of  Attica, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  drachmas  annually, 
in  jobbing,  on  condition  that  they 
support  the  ministerial  candidates  at 
the  elections. 

The  constitutional  system  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  to  make  universal  suf- 
frage profitable  to  the  court,  runs 
thus :  The  mayors  are  selected  from 
men  without  character  or  local  influ- 
ence.    This   is   brought   about  by 
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naming  the  third  candidate  mayor,  he 
being  generally  some  insignificant 
person,  whom  both  the  leading  parties 
agree  to  admit  on  the  list.  This  indi- 
vidnal,  when  appointed,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  of  the  prefect  or 
of  the  court,  which  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  protecting  him  in  office,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary  for 
three  years.  The  duty  of  the  mayor 
is  to  bribe  the  aldermen,  by  allowing 
them  to  arrange  with  the  mnnicipsd 
councillors  how  to  divert  the  revenues 
of  the  city  into  their  own  pockets,  or 
that  of  their  relations,  by  the  creation 
of  places.  The  extent  to  which  the 
court  have  brought  jobbing,  is  testi- 
fied by  the  shifts  and  tergiversation 
employed  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  any  regular  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  municipalities ; 
and  the  municipal  revenues  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  drachmas. 
Athens,  with  a  revenue  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  drachmas  a-year, 
would  be  the  filthiest  town  in  Europe, 
were  nature  not  kinder  to  it  than  its 
magistrates. 

A  single  instance  of  how  matters 
are  carried  on  in  the  provinces,  is  suf- 
ficient to  describe  the  whole  system. 
A  rural  commune,  placed  on  an  im- 
portant line  of  communication,  wished 
to  make  a  good  mule  road  over  a 
mountain  pass.  It  voted  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  drachmas  in  its  budget, 
hoping,  by  its  example,  to  produce 
similar  votes  in  the  neighbouring 
•communes.  The  central  government 
was  then  invited  to  send  an  engineer, 
to  trace  the  best  line  of  road.  The 
deputy  of  the  province  was  a  creature 
of  the  court ;  he  and  the  minister  of 
the  interior  put  their  heads  together, 
and  sent  down  an  inspector  of  the 
road,  before  it  was  surveyed  or  com- 
menced, with  an  order  on  the  com- 
mune which  had  put  six  hundred 
drachmas  in  its  budget,  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  fifty  drachmas  monthly  for 
a  year.  This  ministerial  exploit  put 
an  end  to  all  projects  of  road-making 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities. 

The  vote  by  ballot  is  converted  into 
a  constitutional  method  of  counteract- 
ing any  evil  effects  that  might  other- 
wise  arise  to  ministerial  candidates 
fi'om  the  use  of  universal  suffrage ;  for 
man  is  fallible^  and  the  Gi-eeks  felt 
inclined,  in  some  places,  to  oppose  the 


system  of  Coletti.  We  recommend 
the  plan  adopted  to  the  attention  of 
an  eminent  historian  of  ancient  Greece, 
who  has  more  faith  in  the  wood  of  the 
ballot-box  than  in  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  elector.  When  the 
number  of  electors  in  a  district  was 
about  five  thousand,  and  it  was  feared 
that  three  thousand  might  vote  against 
the  government  candidates,  and  only 
two  thousand  in  their  favour,  the 
ballot-boxes  were  doctored  before- 
hand, by  having  one  thousand  votes 
placed  in  them  before  the  process  of 
the  public  ballot  commenced.  Inti- 
midation was  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
at  least  one  thousand  of  the  real 
voters  from  attending,  and  it  was 
generally  successful  with  the  middle 
classes ;  but,  in  one  nnlncky  district, 
which  contained  only  about  four  thou- 
sand voters,  six  thousand  tickets  were 
found  in  the  bsdlot-box.  At  times, 
the  success  of  the  opposition  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
the  time  of  voting.  The  persons 
charged  to  convey  the  ballot-box  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  scrutiny, 
were,  in  such  cases,  waylaid  by  armed 
bands,  and  the  ballot-boxes  were  de- 
stroyed. These  scenes  were  enacted 
even  in  Attica.  We  believe  that,  in 
order  to  secure  free  institutions  to  any 
people,  it  is  more  necessary  to  create 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  than 
to  protect  the  electors  from  the  effects 
of  intimidation  and  fraud  merely  when 
they  exercise  the  franchise.  National 
liberty  cannot  be  protected  by  a 
wooden  box;  it  must  be  fought  for 
boldly  before  the  face  of  all  mankind. 
The  vote  by  ballot  injures  the  nation 
more  than  it  protects  the  individual ; 
and  it  can  only  cease  to  do  harm  in  a 
state  of  society  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  among  the  electors  themselves^ 
and  between  the  electors  and  the 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Senate, 
we  have  little  to  say.  In  a  country 
where  not  one  single  element  of  an 
aristocracy  exists,  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  members  of  a  chamber 
appointed  for  life,  it  was  evident  that 
one  chamber  would  afford  a  better, 
guarantee  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion than  two.  No  nobles,  no  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  no  dignified  clergy, 
no  learned  lawyers,  can  enter  the 
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Greek  Senate.  The  qualification  of  a 
senator  is  a  certain  period  of  service 
in  official  appointments,  which  have 
been  generally  held  by  men  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  conse- 
qaenoe  is,  that  the  Senate  is  utterly 
useless  as  a  legislative  body,  from  the 
ignorance  of  its  members ;  while  the 
nature  of  the  materials  from  which  it 
is  composed,  render  it  a  more  servile 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  every  mi- 
nister, than  the  elective  chamber.  It 
was  yesterday  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Coletti — to-morrow  it  may  become 
one  in  those  of  Mavrocordatos.  It 
would  be  an  object  of  contempt,  were 
it  not  an  expensive  instrument  of 
oppression. 

We  have  now  shown  what  the  consti- 
tution has  effected ;  let  us  turn  to  consi- 
der what  measures  Great  Britain  ought 
to  have  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  national  assembly,  when  it  was 
occapied  in  framing  this  constitution. 
The  first  great  national  question  was 
municipal  reform.  Unless  the  people 
could  be  introsted  with  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  their  own  districts,  it 
was  unwise  to  entrust  them  with  a 
direct  control  over  the  national  legis- 
lation and  expenditure.  Men  take  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  trifling  de- 
tails of  their  own  households,  and  in 
affairs  that  pass  under  their  own  eyes, 
and  with  which  they  are  perfectly 
cognisant,  than  they  do  about  more 
distant  though  more  important  mat- 
ters. Had  the  people  in  Greece  been 
allowed  to  administer  their  local  af- 
fairs, they  would  have  drawn  much 
of  their  attention  from  party  struggles 
about  which  they  knew  very  litUe,  to 
devote  it  to  business  they  perfectly 
understood.  No  guarantee  for  the 
permanent  existence  of  Greece,  as  an 
independent  and  free  state,  can  exist, 
until  the  present  oligarchical  constitu- 
tion of  the  municipalities  throughout 
the  country  is  destroyed.  The  may- 
ors must  be  annually  elected  by  the 
people,  and  not  removable  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  accounts 
of  the  municipal  expenditure  must  be 
published  quarterly. 

The  next  step  towards  giving 
Greece  some  practical  liberty  is  to 
abolish  universal  suffrage.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  election  of  provincial 
councillors  is  regulated  by  a  census, 
«nrely  the  same  guarantee  ought  to  be 


required  in  the  election  of  legislators. 
In  Greece,  everybody  is  expected  to 
know  how  to  reieul  and  write  except 
the  national  le^^lators  and  the  King's 
ministers.  Ohgarchy  prevails  in  the 
municipal  institutions,  aristocracy  in 
the  provincial,  democracy  in  the  legis- 
lative, and  ignorance  in  the  execu- 
tive; and  British  statesmen,  under 
whose  protection  matters  have  arrived 
at  this  condition,  express  surprise  at 
the  anarchy  they  have  themselves 
nourished,  instead  of  blashing  at  their 
own  negligence  or  political  incapa- 
city. The  vote  by  ballot  had  better 
be  abolished,  and  the  senate  replaced 
by  a  deliberative  council  of  state, 
composed  of  men  of  education  capable 
of  preparing  laws.  The  actual  repre^ 
sentative  chamber  must  only  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  for  two  months  annually, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  jobbing 
in  which  its  members  have  acquired 
an  alarming  degree  of  experience. 

The  question  arises,  How  are  the 
changes  necessary  to  save  Greece  to 
be  effected?  We  believe  that  there 
is  not  moral  force  in  the  country  to 
produce  the  necessary  reforms.  Greece 
is  now  very  much  in  the  situation  in 
which  England  was  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  she  is  exhausted  with 
civil  war  and  party  struggles.  Be- 
sides, she  does  not  possess  a  body  of 
statesmen,  or  any  statesman,  of  supe- 
riorabiiities  or  commanding  character. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  any 
ministry  that  attempted  to  clean  the 
Augean  stable  of  the  administration, 
would  create  a  degree  of  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  court  and  of  the  offi- 
cials in  Athens,  that  would  drive  him  or 
them  from  office  in  less  than  six  months. 

If  Lord  Palmerston  desire  to  save 
Greece,  and  secure  her  a  place  among 
independent  states,  he  must  lose  no 
time  in  convoking  a  conference  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia;  and 
this  conference  must  decide  on  a  prac- 
tical scheme  of  administration  for  the 
Greek  government,  and  impose  a 
budget  on  the  ministers.  The  army 
must  be  i*educed ;  a  navy  of  packets 
must  be  created ;  roads  must  be 
made;  the  taxes  in  kind  must  be 
gradually  commuted;  and  a  field  must 
be  opened  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
first  great  convulsion  in  the  East  will 
put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  created 
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by  Lord  Palmenton  in  1882,  and 
Greeee  wiU  aepsnle  into  a  number  of 
flmiill  cantons,  like  andent  Hellaa  and 
modem  SwiUerland,  or  fall  under  the 
domination,  direct  <Nr  indirect,  of  soaae 
foreign  power.  The  repataticm  of 
Great  Britain  for  pditical  wisdom  is, 
throoghottt  the  East,  connected  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
monarchy  shefonnded:  hithertoshehas 
gained  yery  little  honour  by  the  share 
she  has  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

We  cannot  condode  withont  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  attempt  to  conquer  the 
islets  of  Cervi  and  Sapienaaf(»'  the 
Ionian  repoblic  We  never  knew 
Lord  Falmerston  undertake  a  worse 
case,  nor  condoct  <Mie  in  a  worse 
manner.  Whether  the  islands  in 
question  bdong  to  King  Otho  ix  Sir 
H.  Ward,  is  a  matter  abont  whidi 
neither  can  feel  very  positive,  as  it 
tmns  on  the  inter^M^tation  of  obscore 
treaties  that  make  no  mentkm  of  the 
thing  in  dLqmte;  and  these  treaties 
were  in  part  framed  before  either  of 
the  states  now  appearing  aa  claimants 
had  an  existence; 

The  £BUSts  are,  Greece  is  in  poseea- 
mon  of  two  islands.  The  Ionian  re- 
public advances  a  daim  to  them. 
Greece  takes  no  notice  of  this  claim, 
even  when  badied  by  the  powerful 
intervention  of  England.  Lord  Fal- 
merston, considecing  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  not  tTMted  with  proper 
eourtesy  by  King  Otho,  gives  orders 
to  seize  the  islaads  and  ddiver  them 
to  Sir  IL  Ward;  but,  belue  these 
<Mrder8  are  eobecnted,  he  receives  an 
answer  from  the  Greek  €iOvemment, 
and  recalls  his  orders.  Stillhe  boldly 
tells  the  world  that  he  had  given  these 
orders,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  last 
despatch  printed  in  the  Fariiameiitarf 
papers.  Now  this  annooneement  was 
quite  uncalled  &r,  and  has  very  natu- 
ndly  giTen  great  offence  to  the  Kos- 
sian  Government,  for  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous violation  of  the  diplomatic 
courtesy  dae  to  our  aUies,  the  joint 
protectors  of  Greece.  When  Eng- 
land found  that  Greece  was  withhdd- 
ing  property  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Ionian  republic,  it  was  cleariy  her 
duty,  as  protector  of  the  Ionian  repub- 
lic, to  lay  the  case  before  RoBsia, 
France,  and  England,  the  three  pro- 
tectors of  Gfeece.    No  want  of  cour- 


tesy cm  the  part  of  Greece,  in  leaving^ 
the  commonications  of  England  un- 
aaewered,  could  ever  warrant  England 
forgettuaig  what  was  dne  to  Russia 
and  France,  and  even  to  heraeUL 
Eng^d  alone  could  not  pretei^d  to 
deode  whether  Cervi  and  Sapknsa 
bdong  to  Greece  or  to  the  Ionian 
repuMic.  Bnssia,  from  her  earlier 
connexion  with  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
her  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  affairs,  was  the  power 
best  qualified  to  dedde  the  question ; 
and  both  Bnssia  and  France  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  dedding  it.  Had 
tlw  imprudent  order  of  Lord  Falmer- 
ston been  unfortunatdy  carried  into 
execution,  it  might  have  serkraaly 
troubled  our  relations  with  Basda; 
even  as  it  is,  the  unnecessaiy  publicity 
l^ven  to  the  fact  that  such  an  order 
had  been  iasued,  has  been  viewed  aa 
an  intentional  slight. 

These  two  ishinds,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Greek  Government  ever 
since  its  formation.  King  Otho  fidund 
them  a  part  of  the  GrediL  territory 
when  it  was  ddivered  over  to  Mm  l^ 
the  protecting  powers  in  1838;  and  as 
they  are  withki  comon-shot  of  the 
shores  of  Greece,  he  could  hardly  doubt 
.that  he  was  their  lawful  soverdgn. 
But,  at  all  events,  we  canaoi  under- 
stand what  object  could  be  gained  by 
Great  Britain  taking  fordble  posses- 
ncm  of  these  paltry  Ihtle  islands,  whan 
it  was  evident  that  the  final  decidon 
concerning  their  property  could  only 
be  given  by  Russia  and  France. 

We  hope  Lord  Falmerston  has  some^ 
better  argument  to  pted  before  these 
two  powers  than  he  has  commnnicaled 
to  Greece  in  his  despatch  of  the  9th 
February  last,  as  given  in  the  cone- 
spoadenee  presented  to  Farliament^ 
If  not,  his  case  is  lost.  Thegeogn^hy 
and  the  logic  of  this  document  are 
equally  defective.  As  a  proof  that 
these  islands  belongto  the  Ionian  state^ 
he  cites  an  act  of  the  Ionian  legislataro 
dated  m  the  year  1804,  in  whidi  they 
are  ennmerated  as  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  This  act,  how- 
ever, does  not  even  prove  that  they 
were  ever  occupied  by  the  Ionian 
go vamment.  llie  legishitare  of  Great 
Britain,  when  Lord  Falmerston  was  a 
young  man,  was  hi  the  habit  of  ena- 
merating  France  as  an  appendage  of 
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the  crown  of  England ;  the  King  of       This  imprudent  attack  on  Greece 

Fnmce  nsed  to  boast  of  himaeu  aa  lays  the  despatch  open  to  reply ;  for 

King  of  Navarre,  without  Europe  at-  though  Lord  Falmerston  is  proved  to 

taching  much  importance  to  the  enn«  be  wrong  when  he  says  that  no  island, 

meration  of  territory  in  the  possession  except  those  expressly  enumerated  in 

of  others.      The  8ult«n  does    not  the  protocol  of  dd  February  1830,  can 

trouble  his  head  about  the  pretensions  belong  to  Greece,  he  is  right  in  main- 

of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples  to  taining  that  the  legislative  act  of  the 

the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  so  that  Ionian  republic  in  1804  cannot  advance 

King  Otho  may  be  excused  for  not  a  daim  to  any  island  not  enumerated 

paying  more  attention  to  the  Ionian  in  it.    Now  Mily  one  island  of  Cervl 

claim  to  Cervi  and  Sapienza,  than  he  is  mentioned  in  that  act,  and  that 

does  to  the   Spanish  daim  to   the  island  will  be  found  laid  down  on  the 

Duchy  of  Athens  and  New  Patras.  west  side  of  Gerigo,  with  the  Greek 

Nor  does  Lord  Falmerston  strengthen  name  of  Elaphonisi,  which  is  identi- 

his  argument  when  he  dedares,  that  cal  with  the  Italian  name  Cervi,  in 

no  island  bdongs  to  Greece  exocot  the  map  of  Greece  pnUished  by  Ar- 

those  expressly  enumerated   in  the  rowsmith,  which  we  believe  was  the 

protocol  of  the  dd  of  February  1830.  one  used  at  the  conference  on  the 

If  this  dictum  of  his  lordship  be  cor-  3d  February  1830.     It  corresponds 

rect,  neither  Hydra,  Spetsia,  Foros,  in  siae,  form,  and  value,  with  the 

iEgina,'nor  Salamls,  would  belong  to  island  oi  Dragonera,  situated  on  the 

Greece,  which  is  manifestly  absmrd;  east  nde  of  CMgo,  which  is  enume- 

nnless,  indeed.  Lord  Falmerston  sap-  rated  immediately  before  it  in  the 

poses  these  islands  are  induded  un&r  legislative  act  of  1804.    The  island  of 

the  name  of  Cydades,  which  would  be  Cttrvi  on  the  coast  of  Greece  does  not> 

still  more  absurd,  for  it  is  wiser  to  quar-  theref<Mre,  bdong  to  the  Ionian  re- 

rel  with  King  Otho  than  with  Strabo.  public 

THE  MODERX  ARGONAUTS. 
I. 

You  have  heard  the  ancient  story, 

How  the  gallant  sons  ai  Greece, 
Long  ago,  with  Jason  ventured 

For  the  fiited  Golden  Fleece ; 
How  they  traversed  distant  regions, 

How  they  trod  on  hostile  shores ; 
How  they  vexed  the  hoary  Ocean 

With  the  smiting  of  their  oars  ;— 
Listen,  then^  and  yon  shall  hear  another  wondrooa  tale. 
Of  a  aeeond  Argo  steering  before  »  proq>eron8  gale  i 

n. 

From  the  southward  came  a  mmonr, 

Over  sea  and  over  land; 
From  the  blue  Ionian  islands, 

And  the  old  Hdlenic  strand; 
That  the  sons  of  Agamemmm, 

To  their  faith  no  longer  true, 
Had  confiscated  the  carpets 

Of  a  black  and  besorded  Jew  I 
Helen's  rape,  compared  to  this,  was  but  an  idle  toy, 
Deeper  guilt  was  that  of  Athens  than  the  crime  of  hangfaty  Troy. 

And  the  rumour,  winged  by  Ate, 

To  the  lofty  chamber  ran. 
Where  great  Falmerston  was  sttting 

In  the  midst  of  his  Divan : 
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Like  Saturnios  triumphant, 

In  hU  high  Olympian  hall, 

Unregarded  by  the  mighty, 

Bat  detested  by  the  small ; 

Overtamiug  constitations — setting  nations  by  the  ears. 

With  diyers  sapient  plenipos,  like  Minto  and  his  peers. 

IV. 

With  his  fist  the  prond  dictator 
Smote  the  table  that  it  rang — 
From  the  crystal  vase  before  him 
The  blood-red  wine  npsprang  I 
^^  Is  my  sword  a  wreath  of  rushes, 
Or  an  idle  plume  my  pen, 
That  they  dare  to  lay  a  finger 
On  the  meanest  of  my  men  ? 
No  amount  of  circumcision  can  annul  the  Briton's  right — 
Are  they  mad,  these  lords  of  Athens,  for  I  know  they  cannot  fight  ? 

"•  Had  the  wrong  been  done  by  others, 
By  the  cold  and  haughty  Czar, 
I  had  trembled  ere  I  opened 

All  the  thundei-s  of  my  war. 
But  I  care  not  for  the  yelping 

Of  these  fangless  curs  of  Greece — 
Soon  and  sorely  will  I  tax  them 
For  the  merchant's  plundered  Fleece. 
From  the  earth  his  furniture  for  wrath  and  vengeance  cries — 
Ho,  Eddisbury !  take  thy  pen,  and  straightway  write  to  Wyse !" 

VI. 

Joyfully  the  bells  are  ringing 

In  the  old  Athenian  town. 
Gaily  to  Pirseus  harbour 

Stream  the  merry  people  down ; 
For  they  see  the  fleet  of  Britain 

Proudly  steering  to  their  shore. 
Underneath  the  Christian  banner 

That  they  knew  so  well  of  yore, 
When  the  guns  at  Navarino  thundered  o'er  the  sea, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  North  proclaimed  that  Greece  again  was  free. 

vn. 

Hark  I — a  signal  gun — another! 

On  the  deck  a  man  appears 
Stately  as  the  Ocean-shiJcer — 

''  Te  Athenians,  lend  your  ears  1 
Thomas  Wyse  am  I,  a  herald 

Come  to  parley  with  the  Greek ; 
Palmerston  hath  sent  me  hither, 

In  his  awful  name  I  speak — 
Te  have  done  a  deed  of  folly — one  that  ye  shall  sorely  me  I 
Wherefore  did  ye  lay  a  finger  on  the  carpets  of  the  Jew  ? 

vni. 

'^  Don  Pacifico  of  Malta! 

Dull,  indeed,  were  Britain's  ear, 
If  the  wrongs  of  such  a  hero 
Tamely  she  conld  choose  to  hear ! 
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Don  Padfico  of  Malta ! 

Knight-commander  of  the  Fleece — 
For  his  sake  I  hnrl  defiance 
At  the  hanghty  towns  of  Greece. 
Look  to  it— For  by  my  head  1  since  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait, 
Te  never  saw  an  enemy  so  vengeful  at  yonr  gate. 

IX. 

"  Therefore  now,  restore  the  carpets, 
With  a  forfeit  twenty-fold  ; 
And  a  goodly  tribute  offer 

Of  your  treasure  and  yonr  gold : 
Sapienza,  and  the  islet 

Cervi,  ye  shall  likewise  cede ; 
So  the  mighty  gods  have  spoken, 
Thus  hath  Falmerston  decreed  I 
Ere  the  sunset,  let  ^  answer  issue  from  your  monarches  lips ; 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  orders  to  arrest  yonr  merdiant  ships*" 

X. 

Thus  he  spake,  and  snatched  a  trumpet 

Swiftly  from  a  soldier's  hand. 
And  therem  he  blew  so  shrilly. 

That  along  the  rocky  strand 
Rang  the  war-note,  till  the  echoes 

From  the  distant  hills  replied ; 
Hundred  trumpets  wildly  wailing, 

Fonred  theur  blast  on  every  side ; 
And  the  loud  and  hearty  shout  of  Britain  rent  the  skies, 
^*  Three  cheers  for  noble  Palmerston !— another  cheer  for  Wyse  P' 

XI.   • 

Gentles  I  I  am  very  sorry 

That  I  cannot  yet  relate. 
Of  this  gallant  expedition, 

What  has  been  the  final  fate. 
Whether  Athens  was  bombarded 

For  her  Jew-coercing  crimes. 
Hath  not  been  as  yet  reported 
In  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
But  the  last  accounts  assure  us  of  some  valuable  spoil : 
Various  coasting  vessels,  laden  with  tobacco,  fruit,  and  oil. 

xu. 

Ancient  chiefs !  that  sailed  with  Jason 

O'ei  the  wild  and  stormy  waves — 
Let  not  sounds  of  later  triumphs 

Stir  you  in  yonr  quiet  graves ! 
Other  Argonauts  have  ventured 

To  your  old  Hellenic  shore. 
But  they  will  not  live  in  story. 

Like  the  valiant  men  of  yore. 
O I  'tis  more  than  shame  and  sorrow  thus  to  jest  upon  a  theme 
That,  for  Britain's  fame  and  glory,  all  would  wish  to  be  a  dream  f 
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Early  in  the  morning  I  was  snr- 
prised  by  a  yisit  firom  Mr  Chesterfield. 
He  had  received  information,  which 
he  wished  to  communicate.  From 
other  British  officers,  then  in  the 
town,  he  had  learned  that  the  state 
of  the  country  through  which  we  had 
to  pass  was  for  fh)m  satisfactory; 
and  one  or  two  had  even  told  him  tiiat, 
in  the  course  of  this  day's  march, 
we  should  certainly  be  attacked. 
Mr  Chesterfield  added  that  he  had 
attempted,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  obtain  an  addition  to  our  escort, 
but  without  success ;  there  were  but 
few  troops  in  the  place,  and  none 
could  be  spared.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  course  I  thought 
preferable ;  whether  to  wait  tin  fi^ 
parties  bound  to  headquarters  came 
up,  or  to  proceed  at  once. 

I  was  quite  for  proceeding.  Begged 
to  ask.  Did  he  Imow  what  was  the 
character  of  the  road  we  should  haye 
to  travel? 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  inquired.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  through  an  open 
country.  **  Any  villages  ? "—If  there 
were,  no  doubt  parties  of  troops  were 
stationed  in  them,  and  their  presence 
would  be  a  check  on  the  population. 

These  replies  confirmed  my  previous 
views;  and,  as  my  orders  were  to 
conform  to  the  written  route,  not  only 
with  regard  to  places,  but  with  regard 
to  time,  I  gave  my  voice  decidedly 
in  favour  of  going  on.  If  plans  against 
us  were  in  process  of  concoction, 
delay  on  our  part  would  both  give 
encouragement,  and  afibrd  time  for 
the  misdiief  to  come  to  a  head.  With 
a  convoy  like  ours,  holding  out  so 
many  temptations  to  irregular  enter- 
prise, it  seemed  &r  better  to  pass 
quickly  on,  ere  reports  could  spread, 
and  an  attack  be  organised.  Admit- 
ting that  there  was  danger  if  we  pro- 
ceeded, there  was  also  danger  if  we 
remained  stationary.  If  we  incurred 
anv  disaster  by  remaining,  we  incurred 
it  by  a  breach  of  orders;  If  by  pro- 


ceeding, we  met  it  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

FnUy  concurring  in  these  views, 
and  ^redng  that  we  should  proceed, 
Mr  Chesterfield  then  suggested — 
migfat  it  not  be  proper  to  adopt  some 
precantioiiB  ?  He  tnought,  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  tlie  town,  tlie  men 
should  load. 

This  I  fully  concurred  in,  not  only 
as  a  defence,  but  as  likely  to  keep  the 
men  steadier,  by  letting  Uiem  see  that 
we  were  preparing  for  business  in 
earnest.  Here  were  two  inexperienced 
youths,  the  one  raw  from  college,  the 
other  from  scho6l,  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and  laying  their  heads 
together  to  meet  an  emergency,  by 
the  most  prudent  measures  then: 
united  stock  of  wisdom  could  suggest. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  both  spoke  with 
oracular  gravity;  and  gave  dignified 
evidence  of  our  perfect  self-possession, 
by  blowing  copoons  puffis  of  firagrant 
smoke. 

The  conference  between  our  two 
high  mightinesses,  though,  was  sud- 
dody  interrupted.  Enter  Corporal 
Fraser,  evident  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
flurry.  The  si^^t  of  Mr  Chesterfield 
brought  him  at  once  to  a  halt.  He 
saluted,  and  seemed  to  check  himself 
in  something  that  he  was  going  to  say. 
In  short,  he  looked  flushed  and 
anxious — not  altogether  himself— 
breatiied  hard  between  his  clenched 
teeth— stood  silent.  The  visit  being 
to  me,  Mr  Chesterfield  gave  me  a 
look;  so  I  asked  the  corporal  what 
he  wanted. 

«t  I  am  sorry,  air,"  said  he,  *'  to  be 
the  bearer  of  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence." 

<*  Well,  corporal,  out  with  it." 

"The  men,  sir,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  in  a  state  of  beastiy  intoxication." 

The  corporal,  it  was  clear,  wishing 
to  shield  the  men,  had  come  to  my 
billet,  intending  the  information  for 
my  ears  only.  But  findmg  Mr  Ches- 
terfield with  me,  and  not  being  at  the 
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time  in  the  absolute  poflsessioii  of  his 
fAcoltifli,  (for,  though  quite  nnocm- 
fidons  of  the  fact,  he  was  himself  par- 
tially  under  the  infliienoelof  Uqaor,) 
he  had  no  resource  bat  to  tell  oat  aU, 
thoagh  not  by  any  means  one  of  those 
petty  officers  '^as  likes  to  get  poor 
fellers  into  trouble." 

Beastly  intoxication?  What  I  at 
ihiseadylionrofUieday?  Itwasa 
strange  circnmstanoe,  and  eacdted 
li^y  apprehensions.  Hiow  conld  they 
have  beoome  so  ?  Who  made  them 
dmnk?  Under  other  drcomstances, 
I  shonkl  have  applied  to  the  cor- 
poral for  an  explanation  tothwith; 
bnt  I  saw  indications,  in  the  corporal's 
eye,  that  it  would  not  be  kind  to 
question  him  at  the  moment  before  an 
officer— so  proposed,  instead,  that  we 
should  go  and  look  for  oorsehres.  We 
went.  The  case  was  much  as  Fraser 
hi^  stated  it.  We  reached  a  lar^e 
old  house  with  aporie  codtkre^  witfam 
which  was  a  oonrt.  On  entering  this 
court  we  found  the  men^-hqypily  the 
infantry  only,  for  the  cayaky  had 
qnarters  just  by^-all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. Some  were  laughing;  others 
were  wrangling;  one  or  two  were 
crying— mandlin  drunk.  Some  were 
making  a  show  of  cleaning  arms  and 
accoutrements,  with  profound  bows 
and  sagadoos  nods.  Ail  tried,  on  our 
arrival,  to  \wik  as  sober  as  they  could. 
On  anymoning  this  would  have  been 
a  serious  state  of  things,  at  the  hour 
of  mustering  to  start;  bat  now,  wben 
we  expected  hostility,  it  was  w(»i9e 
than  ever.  Neither  did  I  like  the 
look  of  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
no  exact  throng,  indeed ;  bat  parties 
were  standing  near  in  groups,  evi- 
dently cognisant  of  our  present  fix, 
watching,  and  making  their  remarks 
among  themselves.  In  that  old  house, 
guar^  by  those  drunken  soldters, 
were  su^  mule-loads  of  silver  and 
goldl  tilings  looked  still  worse, 
though,  when  we  entered  the  quarters. 
Unree  or  four  men,  who  were  most 
overocNne,  had  deliberatdy  laid  them- 
selves down  again  forasnooae.  There 
they  were,  wrapped  np  in  liidr  Uan- 
kets,  stretched  and  snoring  on  the 
floor ;  while  Corporal  Fiaaer,  himself 
a  little  ^'disguised,''  flashed  in  the 
face,  and  in  a  high  state  of  indigna- 
tion and  excitement,  was  storming 


and  kicking  than  op;  and  a  follow, 
who  found  it  easier  to  lean  against 
the  wainscot  than  to  stand  upright, 
was  expostulating — ^'  Yoa  haven't  no 
bufioness  to  kick  a  poor  soger  in  Ihat 
'ere  way." 

To  wis  general  boskineas,  I  have 
said,  there  was  one  exception.  It  was 
Jones.  In  fact,  with  all  his  fimlts,  I 
never,  on  any  one  occasion,  saw  Jcmes 
overcome  with  liquor ;  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  got  more 
than  any  other  soldier  of  the  detach- 
ment. His  own  ration — ^all  that  he 
could  appropriate  of  mine— occasional 
oontribotions  from  Goosey — aH  he 
ooald  get  from  every  qoarter,  (and  he 
never  missed  an  (^portnnil^,)  all  went 
down  his  throat  without  visible  effisct. 
In  short,  he  seemed  brandy-prooL 
I  never  saw  hun  affected,  nor  had  he 
the  appearance  of  a  hard  drinker. 
Observing  that  he  looked  mnch  as 
nsoal,  while  all  around  were  looking 
so  difBarent,  I  applied  to  him  for  an 
explanation.  ^*  Why,  Jones,  what's 
the  cause  of  this  disgraceful  scene? 
How  did  the  men  get  it?" 

"Please,  sir,  tiie  fellers  is  veiy 
sorry  for  it,  sur.  Hadn't  no  intentions 
to  get  drunk  aov,  sfr." 

""WeU,  but  how  did  it  happen, 
man?" 

"  Please,  sir,  the  jeddleham  stood 
treat,  sir;  treated  'em  all,  sir." 

''Whatgentieman?" 

'^Please,  sir,  the  same  as  treated 
me  the  ni^t  before  last,  sir:  give  me 
a  tumbler  of  hot  punch  what  was  all 
a-fire,  sir;  brou^t  it  ont  into  the 
inn-yard  all  of  a  Uaie,  «r.  Told  me 
the  French  soldiers  got  Uiat  twice  a- 
day,  sir.  Said,  if  the  Hmglish  sol- 
diers had  their  rights,  they'd  get  the 
same,  sir.'* 

"The  night  before  last?  What 
gentleflum  treated  you  the  night  be- 
fore last?" 

"  Please,  sir,  it  was  the  same  jed- 
dleham as  aast  to  speak  to  you,  sir; 
the  jeddleham  what  yon  went  into  the 
house  to  speak  to  him,  sir." 

"Oh,  that  fiallow!  Why,  yon 
might  have  seen  him  again  yesterday. 
Didn't  yen  notice  him  among  the 
people  at  the  ferry  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  when  we  come  to  tiie 
ferry,  I  was  in  the  rear,  sir ;  halted 
there,  and  remained  till  we  tamed  tiie 
hinnimy  over  the  ford,  sir.     Didn't 
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fit  a  sight  on  him,  sir.    Only  wish  I 
ad,  sir.'' 

"  Well,  but  how  comes  it  some  of 
the  other  men  didn't  know  him  again? 
They  mnst  have  seen  him  yesterday, 
if  yon  didn't." 

"Please,  sir,  I  s'pose  it's  'cause 
this  morning  he  was  dressed  different, 
sir.  Had  a  large  hat  pnlled  over  his 
eyes,  sir;  and  mnfQed  np  in  a  lonff 
cloa^,  sir.  Shouldn't  not  have  knowed 
him  myself,  sir,  only  if  it  hadn't  not 
a-been  for  his  nose,  sir." 

'*  Stood  treat,  though?  How?— 4id 
he  treat  the  whole  party?" 

"Please,  sir,  I  won't  tell  you  no  lie, 
air.  Jest  after  the  fellers  turned  out 
in  the  morning,  sir— jest  as  I  was  a- 
washing  my  &ce  in  this  'ere  horse 
trough,  sir — there  come  along  a  man 
with  a  couple  of  barrils,  sir ;  which 
the  barrils  was  slung  on  a-top  of  a 
donkey,  sir.  So  he  took  and  stopped 
the  donkey  dose  to  that  'ere  gateway, 
sir,  which  some  of  the  fellers  was 
standing  at  it,  sir.  So  they  knowed 
at  once  it  was  wine,  sir — in  course 
they  did,  by  the  look  on  it,  sir— so 
they  got  a-bargaining  with  him  for  a 
drink,  sir.  So,  jest  as  they  was  a- 
bargaining  come  along  that  'ere  Nosey, 
sir;  which,  as  soon  as  he  see  the 
fellers  a-talldng  to  the  man  what  be- 
longed to  the  donkey,  sir,  he  looked 
yenr  pleasant,  and  stopped  and  spoke 
to  him,  sir.  Then  he  spoke  to  the 
fellers,  sir,  and  told  'em  they  might 
drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  sir; 
mieht  drink  it  all,  if  they  liked,  sir ; 
and  he'd  stand  it,  sir." 

"  Did  he  spei&  English,  then?" 

"  Tes,  he  did,  sir ;  sitch  Hmgiish  as 
they  speaks  here,  sir ;  not  sitch  as  yon 
and  I  speaks,  sir.  I  won't  tell  yon  no 
He,  sir." 

The  case  was  too  dear.  Hookey 
was  still  on  our  traces.  Disappointed 
in  his  two  previous  attempts  to  turn 
ns  from  our  route,  he  meant  to  keep 
near  us,  watch  his  opportunity,  and 
act  accordingly.  MiUdng  the  men 
drunk  just  when  we  were  about  to 
start  on  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
was  as  unquestionably  part  of  some 
more  extensive  plot  as  it  was  pal- 
pably Hockey's  doing.  I  briefly 
stated  the  matter  to  Mr  Chesterfield, 
adding,  "  We  shall  see  that  fellow 
again  to-day." 

'^  If  he  comes  once  more  within  the 


ranse  of  a  firdodc,"  said  Mr  Chester- 
field,  "  we  must  not  let  him  get  off  so 
easily.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  question 
was  a  practical  one:  What  course  was 
best,  nnder  existing  circumstances? 
In  spite  of  the  state  of  the  men,  I  was 
still  for  proceeding. 

"'  Very  well,"  said  Mr  Chesterfidd ; 
"  then  let  the  packing  commence.  We 
will  take  all  the  infantry  who  are  fit 
to  march  when  the  mules  are  loaded, 
and  go  on  with  them  and  the  cavalry. 
Such  as  are  too  bad  most  remain  be- 
hind, and  come  np  afterwards  with 
other  parties,  as  they  can." 

Mr  Chesterfidd  then  went  to  see 
after  his  own  men ;  the  mules  arrived, 
and  the  muleteers  began  loading. 
Jones  stepped  np  to  me :  he  biul 
apparently  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. 

*'  Please,  sir,  none  of  the  fellers 
won't  not  stay  behind,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

*^  'Cause,  sir,  when  the  mules  is 
ready,  they'll  be  ready,  sir." 

'^  Ileady  ?  How  ready,  if  they  're 
beastly  drunk?" 

^*  Please,  sir,  they  won't  be  beastly 
by  that  time,  sir." 

'^  How  can  you  tell  that?" 

'*  Please,  sir,  'cause  I  knows  they 
won't,  sir ;  'cause  it's  only  that  'ere 
wine,  su*.  Please,  sir,  that  'ere  hasn't 
not  got  no  varchy  in  it,  like  the  sperrits 
has,  sir.  'Cause,  please,  sir,  when  a 
fdler  gets  drunk  on  sperrits,  sir,  they 
makes  him  rale  drunk,  sir;  but  that 
'ere  wine  only  jest  makes  him  drunk- 
ish-like,  su:;  'cause  it's  only  jest  for  a 
time,  sir,  and  then  it  goes  off  again, 
sir ;  'cause  there's  no  good  in  it,  sir, 
if  you  drink  a  butt  of  it,  sir.  Hope  no 
offence,  sir." 

*'  Common  country  wine,  was  it?" 

*^  Please,  sir,  it  vras  new  wine, 
sweetish-like,  sir.  That's  what  did 
it,  sir.  Sitch  new  wine  gits  into  a 
fdler's  headpiece  at  once,  sir ;  makes 
him  sHly  drunk  directly  instant,  sir ; 
but  then  he  soon  gits  sober  agin, 
sir.  Consickvent,  I  considers  the  fel- 
lers will  all  be  sober  agin  in  an  hour 
or  two,  sir;  and  then  theyll  be  able 
to  fall  in,  sir.  'Cause  I  knowed  it 
was  new,  sir ;  'cause  it  sparkled  like 
dder  do  when  it's  drawed  frish  from 
the  barril,  sir." 

Jones's  prognosis,  though  not  very 
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clearly  expressed,  was  verified  by  the 
result.  £re  the  loading  was  com- 
pleted, all  the  men  had  become  either 
sober  or  nearly  so.  Even  those  who 
had  been  most  affected  fell  in,  and 
mustered  with  the  rest ;  and  thongh 
onr  rank  and  file  displayed  some  set 
and  gummy  eyes,  only  two  or  three 
of  the  worst  betrayed  the  disaster  by 
their  gait.  Hookey  had  thus  out- 
witted himself.  By  dosing  the  men 
with  new  wine,  (which,  as  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  wine  countries  are 
well  aware,  flies  at  once  to  the  head, 
even  if  taken  moderately,)  he  had, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  making  them 
drunk  at  once ;  but  not  in  making 
them  drunk  for  a  continuance.  ^^  Let 
alone  it^s  new,'^  said  Jones,  *^  it 
isn't  no  wine,  sitch  as  the  fellers  gits, 
as  would  make  'em  rale  drunk ; 
nayther  Spanish  wine,  nor  yit  Frinch 
wine,  except  it's  the  jinny- wine." 

Tbe  men  having  somehow  discov- 
ered that  they  were  likely  to  be  put 
on  their  mettle  during  the  day's 
march,  were  all,  in  appearance,  truly 
sorry  for  what  had  occurred.  They 
became  aware,  through  Jones,  of 
Hockey's  real  character ;  saw  through 
his  contrivance  to  make  them  all 
drunk;  and,  feeling  that  they  had 
been  in  a  measure  his  dupes,  were 
savage  at  the  artifice,  and  burned  for 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mr 
Chesterfield  now  returned :  he  glanced 
at  the  men,  and  afterwards  took  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me. 

''  That  fellow  with  the  nose,"  said 
he,  *^  according  to  your  account  of 
him,  must  be  a  dangerous  character. 
Should  not  steps  be  taken  for  his 
apprehension?" 

**  If  you  like,  I  will  go  to  the  Mairie, 
and  make  inquiries  about  him." 

♦'I  fear,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  be 
very  cordially  seconded  in  that  quar- 
ter, judging,  at  least,  from  my  own 
last  night's  experience,  when  I  applied 
for  billets.  However,  it  can  do  no 
harm." 

^*  Wen,  then,  the  sooner  I  go  the  bet- 
ter. I  will  take  with  me  the  Spanish 
Capataz.  As  soon  as  we  have  gone  in, 
be  so  kind  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  en- 
trance. If  Seflor  Roquc  puts  his  head 
out,  send  me  three  or  four  dismounted 
dragoons.  We  must  see  if  we  can't 
teach  those  fellows  good  manners." 

VOL.  LXVII. — ^NO.  CCCCXV. 


I  took  with  me  Seiior  Roque,  and 
explained  to  him,  by  the  way,  what  I 
wished  him  to  do.  If,  after  we  entered 
the  bureau  of  the  Mauie,  I  gave  him  a 
look,  he  was  to  go  down  to  the  door, 
and  bring  up  the  dragoons. 

We  entered ;  and,  as  at  a  previous 
Intemew  the  night  before,  found  three 
gentlemen  busily  employed  in  writing, 
each  at  his  desk.  The  interval  had 
wrought  no  improvement  in  their 
manners.  When  I  saluted  them, 
neither  of  the  three  took  the  least 
notice — all  went  on  writing.  I  ad- 
dressed the  head  man  of  the  party. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you.  Monsieur,  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing your  co-operation." — Still  he 
writes.    Wait  awhile.    Try  again. 

*^  I  must  soon  be  leaving  this  place, 
Monsieur,  and  have  duties  which  will 
occupy  me  in  the  interval.  May  I 
claim  a  moment's  attention?"  — 
Scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 

One  or  two  sunllar  attempts  were 
similarly  met.  I  then  gave  friend 
Roque  the  concerted  look;  and  he, 
nothing  loath,  went,  off  to  fetch  the 
dragoons.  Meanwhile,  no  seat  having 
been  offered  me,  I  took  one,  and  re- 
mained quiet.  The  three  official  gen- 
tlemen, though  so  dreadfully  busy, 
just  before,  that  they  could  not  notice 
my  application,  now  began  jabbering 
amongst  themselves  upon  some  indif- 
ferent topic,  as  if  no  one  else  had  been 
in  the  room.  When  a  Frenchman 
really  wishes  to  treat  you  with  inso- 
lence, I  must  say  he  has  a  neat,  quiet 
way  of  doing  it,  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  can  equal.  An  Englishman, 
I  admit,  can  beat  him  in  vulgarity ; 
but  for  ekgcaice  of  execution,  there  is 
no  intentional  rudeness  like  the  rude- 
ness of  a  Frenchman. 

Presently  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
a  stumping — ha  1 — a  hoof-like  tread ! 
— the  tramp  of  heavy  feet !  With  it 
ascended  the  clatter  of  accoutrements  I 
Four  scabbards  were  mounting  the 
stairs,  each  scabbard  marking  each 
step  by  a  bang !  The  three  officials 
started — exchanged  looks — wrote  on 
in  silence  with  redoubled  energy, 
while  their  faces  twitched. 

The  door  opened !  Four  big  fellows 
entered  the  bureau,  with  clattering 
accoutrements  and  resounding  steps. 
Sefior  Roque,  his  face  burnished  with 
exultation — for  he  hated  the  French 
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-^folloired,  and  closed  the  door.  IZhe 
bold  dragoons  ranged  themsehres  in 
line,  wi£  their  backs  to  the  wail. 
Nay,  more:  their  fomr  right  handSf 
prokabLjr  by^  a.  faint  from  tii^  CapatiM, 
moved  simnltmrooiisly  towasds  their 
left  sides;  four  enormons  swords 
leaped  from,  their  soabbuds,  flashed 
in  the  air,  and  slnmbesed  on  the 
beareoB'  shonldeiB.  The  writing  was 
now  intense. 

The  di^lay  of  arms  in  such  a  {dace, 
thoBgh,  might  compnunise  as  with 
onr  own  aQthoritie&  I  made  a  sign, 
and  the  swords  were  iriieathed. 

HftTing  so  often,  spoken  in  rain,  I 
was  determined  that  the  dric  deputies 
dionid  speak  fint.  I  therefore  qnietiy 
took  ont  &  cigar.  Quick  as  lightning:, 
my  friend  the  Capatas  whipped  out 
his  smoking  gear,  and'  went  to  woric 
with  flint,  steel,  and  jnnk.  Ai  the 
first  click,  my  three  polite  entertain*- 
ers  almost  jumped  from  tiieir  stools; 
The  twinkle  of  the  jolly  old  Spaniard's 
eye,  as  he  handed  me  a  light,  was 
worth  a  dollar  any  day.  The  fomr 
dcBgoons,  much  to  their  credit,  main* 
tained  tiie  most  peifbct  gnmty 
thronghoatb  I  lit,  mid  blew  a  dond. 
The  panic  of  the  three  wdtere  in^- 
creased.  They  were  evidently  tele- 
graphing. At  lengtii  the  chief  tnmed 
connd  on  his  seat,  and,  with  alarm 
and  courtesy  comically  mini^ed  in  his 
Tisage,  begged  to  be  informed  in  what 
way  he  conld  be  of  servioe  to*  me. 

^^I  intermptyon,  Monmenr.   Fray, 
flnidi  die  business  yon  ha^e  in  hand." 
*^  Mondenr,  I  have  no  business  so 
cherished  as  to  expedite  yours." 

I  then  told  my  object— that  there 
had  been  in  the  place  a  suspicious 
411^,  whom  I  dasGiibedi  l^nld  he 
again  make  his  f4>pearattoe,  he  must 
be  i^prehended  toMe-c£6-«iffite,  and  kept 
in  safo  custody,  till  he  was  surrendered 
tothenormalauthorities.  ^Messieurs, 
has  he  presented  himself  here  ?  " 

Three  voices  answerod  Mmulta<- 
neously— **  Yes"—**  No"—*'  Yes." 
^  Do  ^on  know  anything  of  him  ?-" 
'*  He  IS  an  Englishman — a  courier 
frx>mMadrid." — **Hebears  despatches 
to  the  British  headquarters." — "  No- 
thing whatever." 

**  fiie  is  neither  an  En^^hmon  nor 
a  courier ;  consequently,  he  must  be 
provided  with  a  passporti.  Has  he 
presented  it  HBBB?" 


**  Vlewmg  him  as  attadied  to  tho 
British  service,  we  did  not  consider  it 
our  affaus." 
**  Where  is  he  now?" 
**  He  is  not  here."—**  He  didn't 
state  Ms  intended  ronte." — "  He  has 
left  this  plaee." 
**  By  what  route  ?" 
**  We  don't  know."—**  He  went, 
within   liie   last  hour,   towaids  St 
Sever." 
**Is  that  an  ascertained  faet?" 
**  Yes,  Monsieur,  yes,"  they  all  an- 
swered ;  *^  be  is  gone  in  the  direction 
of  St  Sever." 

**  If,  MessieurBi  Triiat  yon  have  now 
stated  should  prove  correct,  and  if  I 
find  that  you  have  told  me  all  you 
know,  I  trust  I  shidl  not  fed  it  neces* 
saiy  to  report  the  matter  to  our  com- 
mandep-in-chie£" 

These  gentlemen,  I  felt,  could  have 
told  me  more,  had  they  diosen ;  and 
I,  wiHi  tune  at  my  command,  conld 
hiMre  extiaoted  more.  But  in  our  case 
it  was  touch  and  go.  We  could  not, 
with,  such  fr  charge,  stop  to  pursue 
investigations.  So  I  took  my  leave, 
deeming  it,  at  any  rate,  smnething  to 
have  ascertained  that  friend  Hookey, 
in  accordance  with  my  antidpatiom, 
tfaou^  not  iU' accordance  wit^  his  own 
statements,  had  preceded  us  by  the 
route  which  we  were  so  soon  to 
follow. 

The  dvio  trio  were  as  covrteous  at 
my  departure  as  they  were  rude  at  my 
entry.  First  stumped  out  thecavalry 
—who  had  really  done  the  business ; 
then  followed  the  old  unctuous  Capa- 
taz ;  and  I,  with  a  horizontal  tripar- 
tite bow,  closed  up  the  rear.  Ere  I 
had  fiiirly  quitted  the  room,  the  three 
were  all  at  work  again,  intently  scrib- 
bling. The  **dre«Bing"  of  aptvc^- 
verbal,  with  f(nrmal  and  frill  details-  oi 
the  whole  transaction,  was  prebably 
thek*  occupation  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  I  was  sorry  that  we  had 
compromised  onraelves  by  the  eidii- 
bition  of  cold  steel.  But,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  I  felt  little  appre- 
hendon,  to  borrow  an  ex|»«saion  from 
Jones,  of  theur  **  telling  that  *ere  to 
my  Lord  Valentine." 

The  mules  were  loaded,  HiB  men 
fell  in;  and,  though  some  of  them 
were  ^ill  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
disaster  of  the  morning,  we  were  quite 
in  a  condition  to  Uok  any  Frrachmen 
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that  might  oome  acroes  qb^  and  mado 
a  very  respectable  inarch  of  it  to  the 
ont^irts  of  the  town.  Them  we  were 
again  joined  by  Pledget  and  Gmghara; 
and  shortly  after,  Fraser,  by  Mr 
Chesterfield's  direction,  made  the  in- 
fantry load,  and  saw  that  each  had  a 
sapply  of  cartridges — ^a  piocees  whidi 
eanaed  the  mnieteers  to  look  a  little 
queer.  We  then  proceeded  on  onr 
march. 

Fasfiing  thiongh  an  open  oonntry, 
Mr  Pledget  and  Mr  Chesterfield  rode 
on  side  by  side  in  converoation,  at  tiie 
head  ofi  the  line ;  while  Giingfaam  and 
I  followed  dose,  in  similar  goise. 
Svddenly  waa  heard,  in  the  rear,  tiie 
crack  of  a  mnsket  I  A  ball  whistled 
close  over  onr  heads,  and  struck  the 
road,  a  few  yards  before  ru*  Mr 
Cbestorfield  immediately  called  a  halt 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  he  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  tiie  rear.  As  we  were 
riding  back,  Corporal  Eraser  came 
munittg  forward  to  meet  us,  and  soon 
explained.  Onr  Yorkshire  lad,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  larking  with  another 
soldier,  one-  of  those  whose  eady  so- 
briety the  wine  had  most  disturbed. 


and  had  got  him  into  a  seri^pe.  The 
result  was,  that  the  musket  of  the 
half-tipsy  soldier  had  gone  otiP,  and 
had  sonearly  donaezacniion  amongst 
us  in  front  It  was  evident  onrin- 
fimtry  were  not  yetr  in  a  state  to  be 
trusted  with  loaded  arms;  it  wouldn't 
do.  Mr  Chesterfield-  gamine  directions 
at  <mpe,  tiliat  they  should  all  draw 
their  chaiges.  And  as  our  route  for 
some  distance  iqipeared'perfeGtiy  level 
and  open,  so  as  to  afford  no  cover  for 
a  sudden  attack,  (it  was  that  sort  of 
coantry  so  commim  in  France,  culti- 
vated to  the  road-side,  \mt  totally 
bare  of  hedses,  copse^  or  trees,)  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  not  load 
again  till  circnmstanoea  rendered  it 
neoeseary.  Hie  maa  whose  musket 
had  caused  the  aJanm  looked  stapid 
and  bewildered*— oould  give-no  expla- 
nation, but  that  *^it  went  off."  I 
observed,  however,  that  Mr  Chester- 
field quietly  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
Yorkshureman.  What  they  were,  I 
did  not  hear;  but  they  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  making  that  worthy  a 
better-behaved,  though  not  a  merrier 
man,  during  the  rest  of  our  mardi^ 
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Finding  no  foe  to  fig^t  wifiial,  we 
began  to  suspect  that  w  Chesterfield, 
as  a  new-comer,  had  been  hoaxed,  in 
onr  last  halting-plaee,  by  some  mill* 
tary  wag;  and  Gingham  and  I  fell 
into  a  long  conversation,  which  he 
commenced  by  reminding  me  of  onr 
airangement  to  campaign  together, 
enter^  into  a  year  before,  at  Fal- 
mouth. All  obfrtades,  he  said,  wero 
I'emoved;  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
plan  would  now  be  carried  ont.  To 
this  I  readily  consented ;  tiie  advan- 
tages, indeed,  were  all  on  my  side. 
G&gham  then,  in  his  own  way,  intro- 
duced a  discussion  respecting  his  plans 
and  mine.  Be  it  however  premised, 
we  had  dined  togetiier  the  night  be- 
fore; and  I  had  shown  him  some 
metirods — more  expedLtious  than  those 
in  common  use,  which  were'  the  <mly 
ones  he  knew — of  reducing  one  deno- 
mination of  coin  to  another:  «.^., 
dollars  to  pounds  steriing,  pounds 
sterimg  to  mmcs,  &c.  He  expressed, 
as  before,  his  high  gratification ;  and 
begged  my  MS.  calculations  '*  in  the 


strictest  confidence,"  depositing  them 
in  the  recesses  of  his  wrltin^esk. 
He  now,  as  we  were  riding  along, 
commenced  an  important,  and,  on  his 
part,  highly  diplomatic  coifference, 
by  a  friendly  examination  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  official  duties  at  Lisbon. 
I  described  them,  as  I  have  described 
them  to  the  reader  a  fow  chapters 
back. 

''Then,  in  fact^"  said  Gingham, 
''  your  last  year  has  been  employed 
to  as  good  purpose  as  it  could  have 
been  in  any  London  counting-house." 
(That  was  Gingham's  standard.) 
''  Yon  have  had  the  keeping  of  a  dis- 
tinot  account,  andtiiat  in  all  its  parts, 
fW>m  the  items  to  the  account  cuirent. 
Of  couxse,  it  occupied  your  whole 
time." 

'« Not  the  whole,"  said  I.  '« There 
was  some  to  spare,  for  which  I  had 
other  employment." 

''  Indeed ! "  said  Giagham,  with  in- 
terest; "Willyou,MrY— ,a8apartl- 
colarfavGur,  permitme->confldential)y 
of  course— to  make  an  inquiry  ?  " 
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*'  Make  any  inqairy  yoa  like :  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  answeriDg  it." 

^^  Would  you,  then,"  said  Gingham, 
*^  have  the  kindness  to  infonn  me — 
that  is,  nnless  yon  feel  it  a  violation 
of  official  confidence — what  were  your 
other  duties  ?" 

^'No  violation  whatever.  I  kept 
the  letter-books ;  managed  the  corre- 
spondence :  not  the  whole  correspon- 
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feigned  respect  and  esteem;  and  yet 
there  were  moments,  in  the.course  of 
our  present  conversation,  when  Icoold 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  in  his 
face.  Tnie;  I  was  one  year  farther 
removed  from  boyhood, than  whenonr 
acquaintance  commenced;  and  more 
than  one  incident  had  taught  mQ,  in 
the  interval,  the  necessity  of  respect- 
ing ^^  time,  place,  and  drcumstulTses.*' 


dencc  of  the  department,  but  that  of    But  the  trial  was  great ;  a  gravity 


the  branch  I  belonged  to^the  account 
office." 

"  Your  duty,  then,"  said  he,  "  was 
to  arrange  and  enter  all  letters  re- 
ceived, and  to  keep  copies  of  all  letters 
sent  ?" 

.  '^  Sometimes  to  copy,  sometimes  to 
make  the  draughts.  A  man  soon  gets 
into  the  way,  you  know." 

*^  One  entire  account,"  said  Ging- 
ham, speaking  to  himself,  ^^  and  one 
whole  branch  of  correspondence! 
What  an  excellent  introduction !" 

Not  underatanding  in  what  sense  he 
used  the  word  ^^  introduction,"  I  made 
no  reply. 

"  Of  course,"  he  proceeded,  "  the 
correspondence  was  in  English  ?" 

*^  Almost  exclusively.  I  should 
scarcely  feel  equal  to  any  other,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Portuguese." 

'^  Might  I  not,"  said  Gingham,  ^^  add 
Spanish  and  French  ?" 

''  Well,  if  I  get  a  little  polishing, 
perhaps  you  might.  Italian  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  add  ere  long ;  and,  in  due 
time,  German." 

Gingham  now  turned  half  round  in 
his  saddle,  and  addressed  me  with 
great  gravity.  "Mr  Y — ,  my  dear 
sir,  I  venture,  as  a  friend,  to  offer  one 
suggestion.  If  a  person,  not  older 
than  yourself,  applied  for  an  engage- 
ment in  the  corresponding  line,  I 
would  say  to  him — that  is,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  speaking  as  a 
friend — ^Say  only  three  languages; 
wouldn^t  advise  you  to  say  more.' 
The  principal,  however  unjustly,  might 
suspect— excuse  me,  I  speak  candidly 
— might  suspect  a  little  romancing. 
In  short,  if  a  person  under  eight- and- 
.twenty  or  thirty  said  five  languages, 
light  prevent  an  engagement." 
ringham,  I  should  observe,  talked 
hp  always  did.  There  was 
touch,  of  mannerism,  the  quiet 
Igsiblended  with  courtesy.  I 
never  tll%iJ  any  man  with  more  un- 


that  even  Listen  could  not  shake, 
would  have  been  shaken  by  Gingham. 
Still  there  was  his  comical  solemnity. 
Still  there  was  his  politeness,  touched 
off  with  formality.  SUll  there  were 
his  green  barnacles,  and  his  two  little 
winky-pinky  eyes.  Still,  still  there 
was  his  irresistible  nose.  Stmid  every- 
thing else,  I  would  defy  you  to  stand 
that.  Great,  please  to  observe,  was 
the  difference  between  Gingham's  nose 
and  Hookey's,  though  both  arrested 
the  beholder.  When  Hookey  and 
Gingham  met  on  board  the  packet, 
each  observed  of  the  other  that  he 
had  a  very  odd  nose.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  two  noses,  and  the  look 
exchanged  by  the  two  wearers,. beat 
anything  in  Moliere— so  much  more 
comical  is  nature  than  fancy.  Hookey's, 
unquestionably  the  most  marked  fea- 
ture of  a  very  marked  countenance, 
did  nevertheless  so  far  maintain  the 
unities,  that  it  perfectly  harmonised 
with  the  rest  of  his  physiognomy.  It 
was  an  eagle's  beak,  and  his  whole 
face  was  aquiline.  Gingham's,  on  the 
contrary,  was  conspicuous  by  contrast. 
It  had  no  appearance  of  belonging  to 
his  face.  You  might  fiemcy  him  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Talicotius — a  man 
(on  which  subject  see  Lavater)  with 
a  false  nose.  Neither  broad  nor  mas- 
sive, yet  prominent  and  conspicuous, 
it  was  slightly  crooked,  flattened  on 
one  side ;  as  if,  when  a  baby,  he  had 
slept  too  much  on  his  right  cheek,  and 
his  nose,  from  its  thinness,  had  got 
bent  towards  his  left.  This  nose,  I 
say,  from  its  peculiar  expression,  or 
rather  want  of  expression,  appeared 
no  pai*t  or  parcel  of  the  face  in  which  it 
stood.  And,  what  was  unfortunate, 
its  extraneous  appearance  was  most 
marked  when  Gingham  was  most  in 
earnest;  so  that  it  provoked  you  to 
laugh  iust  at  the  time  when  a  man  is 
least  disposed  to  be  laughed  at. 
Well,  Gingham  having  thus  accom- 
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plished  his  first  object,  by  ascertain- 
ing all  that  he  ivished  to  ascertain 
concerning  myself,  now  went  on,  in 
the  second  place,  to  develop  his  own 
plans. 

"  You  are,  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  to 
a  certain  extent  aware  of  the  scheme 
which  brought  me  out  from  Ed  gland. 
By  the  public  prints,  and  still  more  by 
my  private  coiTCspondence,  I  am  now 
led  to  conclude  that  Napoleon^s  day 
is  near  its  close,  and  that  the  war  will 
soon  be  terminated.  In  that  event, 
my  plan  falls  to  the  ground.  But 
should  we  carry  on  the  war  here 
another  twelvemonth,  I  shall  have 
time  to  try  it ;  and,  if  we  go  on  per- 
manently, I  mean  to  carry  it  out." 

^*  I  have  some  general  idea  of  your 
plan,  and  that  is  all.  You  wish  to 
meet  the  monetary  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  our 
army,  by  a  method  which  you  have 
concocted;  and  which  you  intend  to 
start,  for  self  and  friends,  as  a  private 
speculation.  Don't  see  how  yon  can 
make  a  beginning :  where's  the  open- 
ing?" 

"An  opening  is  afforded  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,"  replied  he  ; 
"  which  necessity  my  plan  will 
meet." 

"  Don't  see  how.  Look  here ;  the 
difficulty  is  just  this :  Here  are  cer- 
tain headquarters  transactions,  which 
reqnure  ready  money;  and  that  ready 
money  must  be  current  coin.  Credit 
will  not  do;  bank  notes  will  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  no,  nor  yet  bills, 
nor  any  kind  of  available  security. 
It  must  be  specie,  minted  gold  and 
silver,  hard  cash.  For  example,  the ' 
troops  have  hitherto  been  usually 
paid  in  dollars.  When  we  have  got 
dollars  in  the  military  chest,  the 
troops  can  be  paid ;  when  our  dollars 
are  gone,  they  must  wait  till  we  get 
more.  And  though  we  had  power  to 
draw  at  will  on  the  British  treasury, 
for  three  months'  pay  to  the  whole 
army,  not  a  stiver .  can  the  army 
receive  till  we  have  more  dollars." 

''That's  just  it,"  said  Gingham; 
"  and  I  beg  to  ask,  is  such  a  state 
of  things  desirable  ?  The  efficiency  of 
our  army  depends,  not  on  the  solvency 
of  our  Government,  but  upon  the 
activity  of  money-dealers  in  raking 
up  specie  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the    globe.      That  is  the    state  of 


things  which  my  plan  proposes  to 
remedy." 

''Do  that,  and  you  will  effect  a 
great  object.  The  mode,  though,  is 
quite  beyond  me." 

"  I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Ging* 
ham,  almost  sternly,  (for  the  little  man, 
as  he  sat  oil  his  splendid  horae, 
swelled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions)— "  I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,  by  a 
twofold  method :  not  by  two  indepen- 
dent methods,  operatmg  simultan- 
eously ;  but  by  the  united  operation 
of  two  systems  combined  in  one." 
His  eyes  looked  full  in  mine ;  but  his 
nose  pointed  at  Pledget,  who  was 
riding  before.  I  didn't  laugh — ^in 
face  at  least  I  didn't — though  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  dreadful  twitch- 
ing of  the  intercostal  muscles.  "  I 
shall  effect  my  object,  sir,  partly  by 
paper,  partly  by  hwrd  cash.  I  shall  issue 
notes  payable  at  sight;  and  I  shall 
get  all  the  dollars  I  can  into  my  own 
keeping.  Yon,  when  you  want  doll^s 
to  pay  the  troops,  come  to  me.  I,  on 
receiving  what  I  deem  an  equivalent,, 
let  you  have  them.  What  will  be  the 
result?  Instead  of  requuring  a  fresb 
supply  of  dollars  from  the  coast  eveiy 
time  you  give  the  soldiers  their  pay, 
you  will  pay  them  with  the  same  dol- 
lars twice  over,  nay, 'over  and  over 
again." 

"  Why,  that 's  a  bank  I  You  will  be 
banker  to  the  British  army  I  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Gingham,  subsid- 
ing all  at  once  into  his  ordinary  style 
of  speech :  "  I  mean  to  establish  a 
headquarters  bank.    Suggest  a  title." 

"Suppose,"  said  I,  "as  of  course 
yon  will  move  with  the  army,  yon 
borrow  a  suggestion  from  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  French,  and  call  it 
"  The  Ambulatory  Bank."  No,  that 
title  doesn't  go  well.  Let  me  see.  A 
good  tiUe  requires  time  and  considera- 
tion." 

"  To  be  candid,  sir,"  said  Gingham, 
"  you  need  not  trouble  yourself:  the 
title  is  already  decided.  .  I  won't  tell 
it,  I'll  show  it  you.  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  driw  up  by  the  roadside." 

We  halted^  the  convoy  passed,  the 
cart  came  on  ih  the  rear,  and  was 
stopped  by  Gingham.  He  then  dis- 
mounted,' gave  the  bridle  to  Goosey, 
stepped  up  into  the  cart,  opened  the 
tarpaulin  at  its  back,  raised  a  lid,  and 
exhibited  a  green  baize  frame  fitting 
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into  the  top  of  a  bos,  which  frame 
contained  a  large  and  splendid  brass 
plate. 

^*  It  wouldn't  exactly  do,*'  said 
Gingham,  ^^to  borrow  this  title  at^ 
home.  Here,  though,  I  mean  to 
make  free  with  it." 

In  bold,  broad  letters,  excavated 
in  the  burnished  brass,  I  read 

"THE    BANK    OF    ENGLAND." 

Really  the  largeness  of  Qingham's 
plans  was  too  much  for  my  limited 
capacities.  We  rode  forward  again  to 
the  head  of  the  column ;  and  I,  for  a 
while,  rode  on  in  silence,  digesting. 
At  length,  one  idea  leading  to  another, 
I  ventured  to  say  somotiiing  about 
^*  authority — concurrence." 

Gingham,  big  wkh  his  scheme,  was 
now  like  a  glasdiater  prepared  for 
every  thrust.  ^^At  home,"  said  he, 
^^  I  hare  aU  the  concurrence,  all  the 
authority  I  need,  wiUi  many  good 
wishes  to  boot ;  and,  as  to  pecuniary 
support,  I  can  have  whatever  amount 
is  required.  All  that  I  settled  before 
I  left  Falmouth,  or  have  since 
arranged  by  conrespondence.  Here 
I  ask  for  countenance  only  so  far  as 
my  plan  is  found,  on  trial,  to  aid  the 
public  service.  Let  that  once  become 
manifest,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
find  all  the  favour  we  want." 

*^Only  sorry  your  plan  was  not 
thought  of  before.  It  might  have 
spared  our  Commander  much  anxiety, 
and  our  soldiers  many  privations." 

Swelling  with  the  plenitude  of  his 
anticipations,  Gingham  began  to  dog- 
matise. ^*In  Ix)ndon,"  said  he, 
«( credit  is  equivalent  to  cadi.  Here, 
at  headquarters,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. In  London,  so  long  as  my 
banker  will  bonoor  my  cheques,  I  have 
cash  at  command.  Here,  I  may 
possess  unlimited  power  to  draw 
bills,  yet  not  be  able  to  raise  a  rap. 
What  makes  the  differenoe  ?  " 

*^  Here,  your  resource  is  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  there,  your  banker  is  dose  at 
hand."  I  was  more  disposed,  though, 
to  chew  upon  Gingham's  ideas  than 
to  discuss  them,  and  we  again  rode 
on  in  silence.  At  length  I  bolted 
out  a  difficulty. 

^*  Well,  we  make  an  issue  in  cash — 
sny  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops.  These  dollars 
arc  distributed,  and  spent ;  the  whole 
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sum  evaporates.  How  do  yon  get 
them  together  again,  for  a  second 
payment?" 

*'  I  don't  expect  to  get  them  all," 
said  Gingham,  scornfully.  ^'  But 
suppose  I  can  get  a  part  <k  them,  say 
half.  That,  I  think,  I  shall  manage ; 
for,  observe,  ten  dollars  are  quite  as 
many  as  you  can  carry  about  your 
person  without  annoyance.  'Un- 
doubtedly, then,  many  individuals, 
reoeiving  a  payment  in  dollars,  will 
be  glad  enough  to  lodge  them  in  a 
bank,  when  there's  a  l&nk  at  hand. 
And  when  I  have  issued  my  papac, 
payable  at  demand,  many,  I  make  no 
question,  will  much  rather  take  It, 
than  burden  themselves  wiUi  a  load 
of  specie." 

The  reasonableness  of  Gingham's 
expectations  was  fully  borne  out,  by 
scenes  which  I  afterwards  witnessed, 
when  accompanying  the  mliitaiy 
chest,  as  it  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  Bxitish 
army.  A  gentleman,  say  a  French- 
man or  a  Spaniard,  has  a  daim  for 
payment,  on  account  of  provisiops, 
forage,  or  other  necessaries,  supplied 
for  the  service  of  the  troops — the 
amount,  suppose,  ten  thousand  doU 
lars.  After  long  following  head- 
quartets  from  place  to  place,  till  ihe  is 
far  distant  from  his  own  home,  hnfaas 
at  length  establi^ed  his  claim :  it's  all 
right,  he  has  got  a  written  order  for 
payment,  and  enters  our  office  dated, 
bearing  -it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  eager  to  receive  the  cash. 
The  cashier  takes  the  bill,  points  to 
five  deal  boxes,  eadi  containing  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  tells  him, 
^*  There's  the  money."  I  have  seen  a 
man,  under  such  cuncnmstanees, 
knocked  down  in  a  moment,  perfectly 
dnmfounded.  He  has  not  brought  a 
horse  and  cart,  and  eveiy  available 
conveyance  has  been  impressed  by  Hie 
troops.  One  of  the  five  boxAs  is  as 
much  as  a  man  can  carry ;  two  are  a 
load  for  a  mule.  If  he  has  a  lodginf 
in  the  place,  he  possesses  no  means 
even  of  taken  them  there ;  but  pro- 
bably he  has  none — the  whole  town 
is  foil  of  soldiers.  But  to-morrow  it 
wUl  be  worse:  tiie  anny  will  have 
swept  on ;  headquarters  will  be  three 
or  four  leagues  in  advance ;  and  the 
troops  wUl  be  succeeded  by  stragaders, 
camp-followers,  maraudeia,  a^  all 
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the  lawless  tribe  that  dose  ap  the  rear 
of  an  adyaocing  host.  Poor  manl 
what  an  alteratkm  in  his  looks !  He 
sees,  in  an  instaot,  the  fall  amount 
of  his  difficnlties.  Two  mimites  ago, 
he  was  dying  to  realise;  now,  he 
has  got  the  cash,  and  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  remember  an 
instance  when  an  acqnaiittaiiee  of 
mine,  a  Frenchman,  came  to  receive 
fire  tiionsa&d  doUars,  which,  with  &e 
aid  of  an  attendant,  he  remo?ed  from 
the  offiee.  Present^  he  reappeared 
at  the  door,  caught  mj  eye,  inti- 
minted  hf  bows  and  simpers  his  re- 
quest fn  a  private  interriew.  It  was 
easy  to  gness  tlse  subject  of  his  com- 
munication, but  I  followed  him  out. 
He  had  got  his  Hye  bags  in  a  cow- 
house. His  home  was  distant  a  two 
days*  jonney.  How  was  he  to  get 
them  there  ?  Could  he  have  gold 
instead  of  silver?  WonM  gladly 
make  any  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  agio, 
Conldn^  I  arrange  it?  —  How  he 
raanagad  at  last,  I  neiyer  learned — 
whether  he  got  his  dollars  to  a  place 
of  safety,  or  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered on  -tiie  road.  Sometimes  the 
dannawts  would  come  eageriy  de- 
manding their  money,  and,  the  nest 
moment,  would  most  earnestly  en- 
treat permission  to  leave  it  in  onr 
kequng.  If  a  man  so  cuvmnstaneed, 
instead  of  hard  dollars,  could  have 
had  paper  securing  him  cash  at  de- 
mand, at  a  time  oMre  convenient  for 
receiving  it — in  abort,  Gin^iam's 
plan  just  meets  a  case  like  this.  And 
Gingham,  who  knew  headguarters 
wdl,  especially  in  respect  to  financial 
details  and  the  attendant  difficulties, 
had  devised  his  scheme  as  a  practical 
remedy.  The  claimant  gives  his  bill 
to  Gingham,  and  takes  Gingham's 
bank-notes,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  part 
notes  and  part  specie.  Gin^am,  at 
his  own  convenience,  gets  the  official 
doUars  on  the  bill.  Then  comes  the 
other  advantage.  So  much  hard 
cadi  as  has  not  been  paid  away  to 
the  claimant  remi^ns  at  headquarters, 
availidile,  by  monetary  arrangements 
with  the  authorities,  for  the  pa3rment 
of  the  troops,  or  for  any  other  faead- 
qnarters  purposes.  What  an  improve- 
ment from  tiie  state  of  things  when 
cash  was  so  low,  that,  the  commuider- 
in-chief  wishhig  to  communicate  with 
A  distant  point,  it  was  necessary  to 


raise  a  private  loan  for  the  expenses 
of  the  courier ! 

In  short,  twenty  practical  difficnltiea 
occurred  to  my  mind,  all  which  Ging- 
ham took  off,  as  fast  as  I  started  them. 
*'''  After  all,"  said  he,  '^  the  only  real 
difficulty  will  be  this :  l^at  whereas 
now,  at  headquarters,  ^ere  some- 
times is  not  a  dollar  disposable  for 
public  purposes,  we  shall  then,  espe^ 
dally  if  the  army  is  on  the  move,  have 
more  doUars  than  we  know  what  to 
do  witlL*'  His  (dan,  indeed,  contem- 
plated a  large  concern,  for  the  cash 
transactions  of  headquarters  were 
immense ;  but  it  was  clear  he  had 
viewed  the  scheme  in  every  light, 
and  was  prepared  to  cany  it  out. 
No  question,  Gingham  would  have 
made  a  good  thing  of  it,  both  for 
fahnsdf  and  for  his  backers  in  London. 
Yet  it  was  a  concern  which  Govern- 
ment could  not  undertake ;  and  which, 
if  Government  bad  undertaken  it> 
would  have  infallibly  broken  down. 
Private  enterprise  alone  could  ^pvoB* 
perously  conduct  the  scheme. 

Gingham  had  laid  out  our  confer- 
ence in  tiuree  parts,  and  two  were  now 
dnq[K>Bedof.  Funst,  he  had  asoertainet 
the  progress  of  my  financial  education 
in  tiie  past  year;  seccmdiy,  he  had 
developed  his  own  plans ;  but  there 
yet  remained  the  thurd  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, into  which  he  now  led  with 
all  hjfl  usual  elegance,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  g^  feeling.  The 
long  and  the  diort  of  it  was  this, — 
he  had  two  gentlanen  in  London, 
ready  to  come  out  to  BordeasK 
whenever  he  commenced  opovalionB ; 
they  would  arrive,  like  a  letter,  by 
return  of  post ;  but  there  was  a  ques- 
tion respecting  mysdf.  Did  I  feel  eo 
far  interested  in  his  plan  that  I  might 
be  willing,  on  due  ndflection,  to  reSn- 
quisfa  my  actual  appointment,  and 
work  with  him  ?  He  asked  it  ^^  in  tiie 
strictest  confidence,"  and  begged  mo 
to  consider  all  that  now  passed  *^  aa 
merely  conversation." 

*^  Have  the  kindness  to  excuse  roe 
for  a  few  moments.  I'U  presently 
tell  you  just  exactly  my  own  proqMCttf 
and  plans,  and  then  we*ll  talk  the 
matter  over.  In  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cept my  best  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
confidence." 

While  listening  with  the  pro- 
foundest  attention  to  Ginghan,  I  had. 
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it  mast  be  confessed,  been  taking  a 
look,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  country 
round.  Hitherto  our  route  had  been 
across  an  open  level,  and  we  had 
always  seen  the  road  before  us.  Now, 
first,  we  reached  a  spot  were  we  could 
not  discern  what  was  in  front.  The 
table-land,  over  which  we  had  been 
marching,  terminated  in  a  brow  or 
declivity.  The  road  dipped,  and  dis- 
appeared ;  where  it  led  us  there  was 
no  perceiving.  The  road  itself  also 
became  hollow — that  is,  it  descended 
between  two  high  banks,  and  these 
were  covered  with  underwood.  This 
was  the  part  of  our  way  on  which  we 
were  now  about  to  enter. 

Just  at  this  moment,  while  I  was 
debating  with  myself  whether  we 
ought  to  go  on  without  a  little  ex- 
ploration, Jones  stepped  up  to  me 
rather  hastily.  "Please,  sir,'*  said 
he,  "  Pm  a- thinking  Nanny  siz  some- 
thing as  we  doesn't  see."  I  should 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
march,  when  we  approached  any 
eminence  that  afforded  a  view  of  the 
road  and  country  in  front,  Nanny 
would  trot  off  from  the  party,  run  to 
the  summit,  and  make  her  observa- 
tions— in  short,  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  Croats,  if  you  observe,  never, 
unless  compelled,  venture  on  new 
ground,  till  they  have  first  halted,  and 
taken  a  view  of  it.  Even  sheep,  if 
not  over-driven,  will  not  turn  down  a 
lane,  till  they  have  stopped  and  turn- 
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trovsse-— from  time  to  time  vibrated 
rapidly.  She  uttered,  at  intervals, 
a  sharp,  anxious  bleat,  and  ever  and 
anon  stamped  with  a  movement  so 
quick,  the  eye  could  scarce  discern  it. 
"  What  d'ye  think,  then,  she  sees 
down  there?  "  said  I  to  Jones — "other 
goats?" 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  Pnt 
a-thinking  it's  not  goats,  sir ;  'cause 
then  she  wouldn't  stop  up  there,  sir. 
Please,  sir,  she'd  come  back  at  once, 
and  keep  dose,  sir ;  'cause  she  knows 
as  how  Pd  protect  her  varchy,  sir; 
'cause  for  fear  the  Billies  should  make 
too  free,  sir ;  'cause,  when  the  Nan- 
nies is  in  milk,  sir,  they  doesn't  not 
pemit  hinnersint  libbities,  sir." 

Nanny  now  adopted  a  new  style  of 
attitude — ^rearing,  as  when  at  play, 
with  arched  neck  and  combative  front, 
still,  at  times,  subsiding  into  the  qua- 
druped ;  now  bleating,  now  stamping, 
now  wagging  her  USi  with  intense 
vivacity ;  then  walking  back,  stamping 
again,  advancing;  gazing  all  the  while 
on  the  low  ground  in  front.  "If 
Nanny  takes  a  view,  why  shouldn't 
Sancho?"  I  cantered  up,  and  speedily 
cantered  down  again.  "  Mr  Chester- 
field, I  think,  sir,  we  had  better 
halt." 

Indeed  there  was  reason.  In  front 
was  the  enemy,  di'awn  up  to  receive 
us,  in  military  array.  The  road,  I 
must  explain,  led  down  to  a  lower 
level.    Just  at  the  bottom,  another 


ed  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of    road  crossed  it ;  and,  where  the  two 


taking  a  look  with  both  eyes.  Cows, 
on  the  contrary,  look  and  advance  at 
the  same  time;  and  your  nag,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  one^ey^  view, 
appears  to  advance  without  looking 
at  all.  Your  dog,  who  has  more 
sense  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
when  you  come  to  a  place  where  the 
road  forks— dear  old  Burruff ! — looks 
up  in  your  face.  Well,  Nanny,  in  the 
present  instance,  had  done  as  she 


roads  cut,  they  spread  out  round  a 
large  pond.  About  this  pond,  but 
principally  in  advance  of  it,  appeared 
a  large  concourse  of  the  mrsd  popn* 
lation.  "  Taut  Franks  est  sMat." 
I  never  felt  the  force  of  the  phrase  as 
I  did  at  that  moment.  They  were 
armed,  and  stood  in  line ;  their  num- 
ber formidable,  their  aspect  decidedly 
pugnacious.  Oh,  yon  plucky  villains! 
won't  we  be  down  upon  you  present- 


always  did.    The  gi*ound  rose  to  our    ly  ?  I  stated  to  Mr  Chesterfield  what 


left,  and  the  elevation  commanded  the 
valley  in  front.  On  that  elevation 
Nanny  was  now.  standing,  and  Jones's 
observation  was  evidently  correct.  She 
saw  something,  or  somebody,  unseen 
by  us.  There  she  stood — ^not,  though, 
sa  on  previous  occasions,  quietly  tdc- 
ing  a  survey  of  the  road  before  ns : 
her  tail,  the  "  upward  curl"  of  which 
was   more   than   perpendicular — r«- 


I  had  seen,  and  he  immediately  halted 
our  whole  party.  J*  If  you  will  ride 
up  with  me,"  said  I,  "  you  may  see 
the  whole  lot  of  them." 

I  returned  to  Nanny's  look-out 
post,  but  Mr  Chesterfield  did  not  fol- 
low. Had  I  known  what  he  was 
f^ut  to  do,  I  should  certainly  have 
remonstrated.  He  chose  to  take  a 
nearer  look  at  the  enemy,  and  for  that 
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pforpose  rode  forward  alone.    On  the 
eminence  on  which  I  stood,  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in  the 
hollow  way ;  and  presently  I  saw  him 
emerge  below,  at  its  further  extre- 
mity.   He  then  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  sat  viewing  the  foe,  who  greeted 
his  appearance  with  shonts  and  yells. 
Having  quietly  made  his  observations, 
he  turned,  and  began  to  come  back  at 
a  walk.    As  he  withdrew,  three  or 
four  shots  were  fired  after  him  from 
below,  but  without  effect.    After  he 
again  disappeared  in  the  hollow  road, 
though,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  us,  I 
heard,  with  great  uneasiness,  other 
shots  fired — the  report  much  nearer. 
They   were   evidently  from   rascals 
ambushed  in  the  underwood  of  the 
two  banks^  between  which  he  was 
passing.    I  rejoined  the  convoy  just 
as  ho  rode  up.    His  look  was  per- 
fectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  but 
pale  as  ashes.    He  held  the  bridle  in 
his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hung 
hdpless  at  his  side.    Pledget  at  once 
tumbled  off  his  mule,  stepped  up,  and 
addressed  him  with  a  lone  and  aspect 
of  unfeigned  concern — ^*  Not  serious, 
sir,  I  hope?" 

*'^  Oh,  nothing,"  said  he,  his  man« 
ner  a  little  hurried;  *^  a  mere  graze—' 
nothing.  Corporal  Eraser,  the  infan- 
try must  load  immediately.  Let  them 
ia.x.  bayonets,  though.  We  must  begin 
by  clearing  those  two  banks." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his 
lips,  when  his.  face  became  ghastly 
like  death,  his  eyes  half  closed,  his 
mouth  half  opened.  His  head  droop- 
ed; and  speechless,  almost  fainting, 
he  sank  down  gradually  firom  his 
saddle  into  Eraser's  arms.  The  cor- 
poral carried  him  to  the  roadside — 
why,  he  was  but  a  boy — and  seated,  or 
rather  laid  him  upon  the  bank.  Pled- 
get was  promptly  in  attendance,  got 
off  the  patient's  coat,  and  examined 
the  wounded  arm,  amidst  the  clatter 
of  fixing  bayonets  and  ramming  down 
cartridges.  **  Oh,  ain't  we  going  at 
it  in  yamest,  though  ?"  said  Jones. 

"The  system,"  said  Pledget,  with 
all  his  usud  deliberation — "  the  sys« 
tern  has  received  a  severe  shock;  that 
is  the  cause  of  these  farming  symp« 
toms — they  will  not  last.  So  it  often 
happens  with  gunshot  wounds.  The 
wound  hself  is  not  dangerous.  The 
ball  has  gone  clean  through  the  arm^ 


and  at  short  distance  too,  but  with- 
out fracturing  the  bone  or  injuring  any 
important  vessel." 

Oh,  had  you  seen  that  lad  languish- 
ing on  the  sod,  with  the  black  blood 
trickling  from  two  holes  at  once,  and 
joining  in  a  sluggish  stream  which 
went  rippling  down  his  arm,  and 
dripped  into  the  grass  I  I  don't  know 
what  he  thought  of ;  I  thought  of  his 
mother.  Enough :  the  foe  is  in 
front. 

But  affairs  now  assumed  a  new 
phase.  While  I  was  anxiously  sur- 
veying our  wounded  commander,  Cor- 
poral Eraser  stepped  up  to  me,  salut- 
ing Ih  due  form,  h  la  mUitaire  I  He 
stood  waiting  and  looking  at  me,  as  if 
he  expected  to  receive  directions. 

The  nature  of  the  position  in  which 
I  was  so  unexpectedly  placed,  broke 
upon  me  in  a  moment.  111  tell  yon 
just  everything,  exactly  as  it  occurred. 
Mr  Chesterfield  was  hors  de  combat. 
Pledget,  in  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sionid  duty,  was  wholly  occupied  in 
attending  upon  him.  The  corporal, 
and,  it  was  clear,  the  men  also,  looked 
to  me  for  direction  in  our  present  fix. 
Gingham,  when  the  corporal  ap- 
proached me,  backed  his  horse.  Erom 
many  persons  such  an  action  might 
have  gone  for  nothing.  But  Gingham 
had  a  reason  for  all  he  did ;  and,  from 
him,  it  seemed  to  say,  "Now,  Mr 
Y — ,  take  the  management  of  this 
little  business,  and  go  through  with  it. 
Don't  yon  see,  my  dear  shr  ?  It  has 
devolved  upon  you." 

"The  men  are  ready,  sir,"  said 
Corporal  Eraser ;  "  shall  we  now 
proceed  to  dear  the  banks?" 

It  was  evident  I  must  direct,  or 
nothhig  could  be  done.  "Wait  a 
minute.  Eraser." 

I  beckoned  to  the  cavalry  sergeant, 
and  desired  him  to  place  a  few  of  his 
men,  with  swords  drawn,  in  the  rear 
of  the  convoy,  giving  them  strict  direc- 
tions to  suffer  no  one  to  fall  behind^ 
mule  or  muleteer.  He  was  then  to 
divide  the  rest  of  our  mounted  force 
into  two  equal  parties,  under  his  two 
corporals,  who,  when  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced, were  to  descend  along  the  top 
of  the  banks,  and  halt  at  its  extre- 
mity. I  then  gave  the  word  to  Cor- 
poral Eraser  to  move  forward  at  once 
with  the  infantry,  and  clear  the  under- 
wood, but  to  halt  where  the  cavalry 
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halted,  and  bj  no  means  to  go  be- 
yond. 

*^  Then,  to  prevent  that,"  said  the 
corporal,  ^*  I  will  go  first  mTself,  sir." 

He  dashed  forward,  and  the  infan- 
try followed,  with  a  afaont.  Thns  we 
moved  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hollow  road.  The  infiintry led  theway, 
gallantly  headed  by  Greneral  Fraser, 
and  dusdedged  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
fellows  from  the  banks,  who  bolted 
successively,  and  cat  away,  making 
good  their  retreat  to  their  own  party 
below.  Tills  movement  was  not 
effected  without  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  but  nobody  was  hurt  on  cither. 
The  cavalry,  supporting  the  infiAtry, 
walked  quietly  down  the  two  edges  of 
the  catting:  and  I  put  the  convoy  in 
motion  to  follow.  Mr  Oheaterfield 
now  rallied  for  a  few  moments,  and 
was  eager  to  remount.  But  the  faint- 
ness  returned ;  it  was  evident  he 
could  neither  ride  nor  walk  ;  so  he 
was  brought  down  in  Gingham's  oart, 
with  every  attention  both  from  Ging- 
ham and  Pledget. 

While  we  were  tiins  moving  down 
throagh  the  hollow,  I  heard,  close  be- 
hind, an  angry shont  from  ourdragoons 
on  the  banSks  above.  Then  followed 
threeshotsinquicksQceession,  onefrom 
the  nnderwood,  on  the  side,  two  irom 
the  summit.  A  bullet  whiazed  by  my 
head,  and  spat  in  to  the  opposite  bank. 
A  rustling  was  then  distinguishable 
among  the  bushes,  and  presently  a 
peasant,  in  a  bine  gabardin,  slid  down 
stiff  into  the  road,  and  there  doubled 
np.  Eluding  Eraser  and  the  foot 
soldiens,  he  had  remained  in  ambush 
till  we  came  along,  when  he  had 
selected  me  form  passing  compliment, 
as  the  head  of  the  party,  intending 
no  doubt  to  climb  np  the  bank,  if 
pniBued,  and  escape  above.  Just  as 
he  was  taking  aim,  though,  he  was 
seen  by  the  dragoons,  who,  nnheard 
by  him,  were  quietly  moving  down  at 
a  wmUc  over  the  ploughed  ground. 
Two  of  them  fired  their  carbines,  and 
one  or  both  of  their  ^ots  taking  efiect, 
prevented  the  efiect  of  his. 

Too  green  to  know  that  it  was  nn- 
miUtary,  I  returned  a  few  paces  to 
take  a  view  of  the  dying  foe.  A 
Frendiman  to  the  last,  he  must  needs 
find  something  to  say,  though  life  was 
now  ebbing  apaoe.  Slowly,  and  with 
apparent  d^culty,  he  raised  his  eyes 


tiU  they  were  fixed  full  on  mine ;  and 
then,  with  quivering  fealmres,  and  a 
strange  snapping  of  the  jaw,  began  to 

speak.      "  Ahy   Monri&ur  foi 

pmn — vatu," He  was  dead  I 

We  now  gained  the  extremity  of 
the  hollow  ivay,  and  stood  looking 
down  on  the  enemy  Tanged  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  pond.  Fraser  had  drawn 
np  the  infantry  across  the  road,  and 
the  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rearguard,  formed  on  our  two  flanks. 
Our  first  movement  was  thus  effected. 
All  our  men  were  perfectiy  steady, 
but  burning  to  fall  to,  and  savacfe  on 
account  of  Mr  Chesterfield's  casual^. 

Gingham  no^  suggested,  as  the 
enemy  were  so  nomerons— twohundred 
and  fifty  at  lesat,  if  not  tiiree  hnndred 
— ^that  it  might  be  prudeilt  to  wait  a 
while,  in  the  hope  that  other  partiea, 
bound  to  headqaarters,  miglrt  eome 
np.  But  I  happened  to  know  tbaX 
none  were  coming  that  day ;  and 
Gingham,  on  hearing  this,  withdrew 
his  motion.  What,  then,  was  onr 
comrse  ?  How  were  we  to  deal  with 
these  Monnseers?  No  doubt  we  could 
lick  tfaem ;  and,  had  fighting  been  ovr 
object,  nothing  would  have  given  onr 
men  greater  satis&ction.  But  we  had 
dollars  in  oharge,  and  our  €rBt  care 
must  be  to  get  ssfe  through,  and 
deliver  them  sale  «t  headqnarters. 
My  decision,  then,  was  taken.  We 
must  advanoe — ^we  mast'OODtiviie  our 
march — and  we  mustn't  let  those  fel- 
lows hinder  us  ,*  but  we  most,  if  pos- 
sible, effect  onr  pappose,  widiOHt  com- 
ing to  close  quarters.  A  m^l^  we 
must  shun ;  for,  though  the  issae  woold 
be  glorious— no  doubt  of  that — yet,  if 
onoe  mixed  up  witih  our  codv(^,  the 
enemy,  when  they  took  to  flight, 
might  persuade  some  of  our  mules  to 
go  with  them.  Gar  object,  then,  re- 
duced itself  to  this :  we  must  disperse 
the  foe,  without  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters with  them.  Gingham  quite 
adopted  lliis  view  of  the  aobject,  and 
now  prepared  forf  urther  operations  by 
drawing  his  pistols  from  the  holsters, 
and  examining  their  priming.  He 
next  called  to  Goosey  to  get  him  his 
sword  out  of  the  cart,  gird^  it  on,  and 
drew  it  forth  from  the  scabbard--« 
formickibte  Andrea  Ferrara,  equally 
available  for  cut  and  thrust.  He  bore 
it  bolt  upri^t,  with  great  gravity, 
and  with  an  air  half  Brilitary,  half 
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dvic,  which,  on  his  showy  Spanish 
horse,  would  have  rendered  him  a 
highly  oroamental  addition  to  a  Lord 
Mayor's  procession. 

We  wore  now  immediately  in  front 
«f  theeneiQy ;  and  I  rode  afow  yards 
forward,  to  take  a  fall  Tiew  of  their 
position,  preyions  to  onr  adranee. 
They  favoured  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  and,  on  my  tmning,  with  a 
few  shots,  which  I  acknowledged  by 
takiog  off  my  hai.  Many  of  them  re- 
tamed  the  compliment ;  while  others 
expressed  their  ciyility  by  a  conrteoos 
gesture,  vemacolar  in  most  civiliBed 
eonntries. 

The  enemy,  it  wa»  clear,  had  no  Idea 
that  we  mardied  with  a  Nanny-goat  in 
company,  and  had  intended  that  we 
ahonld  walk  into  them  nnawares.  In 
that  case,  we  shoidd  probably  have 
come  off  second  best.  As  ntatters 
stood,  onr  position  was  far  mcnre 
favomrable :  and  theiiB,  less  adysata- 
geooB  in  the  same  degree.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  though,  that  to  the  left  of  the 
main  road — that  is,  on  the  enemy's 
right — a  wood  came  ck>wn  to  wttfain 
two  hnndred  yards  of  them ;  wfaidi 
same  wood,  inrlher  on,  extended  close 
up  to  tiie  rMd  we  were  to  proceed  by, 
and  seemed  to  skht  it  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  danger  was  that,  when 
we  attacked  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  before  us,  some  of  them,  perhaps 
the  greater  number,  might  escape  into 
this  wood;  in  whidi  case  we  mi^t 
afterwards  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
their  agreeable  company.  These  con- 
siderations, tiien,  indicated  the  plan 
of  our  attaok.  I  desired  the  sergeant 
of  cavalry  to  select  seven  or  eight  of 
fats  steadiest  men,  and  gain  at  once 
the  skins  of  the  wood,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  enemy.  He  was  to  ad- 
vance at  first  as  if  intending  to  attack 
theur  right ;  bat,  when  lie  got  nearer, 
was  to  quic^n  his  pace,  ai^  make  at 
once  for  the  wood.  Immediately  after, 
when  he  saw  the  general  attack  com- 
mence, his  party,  also,  weie  to  ad- 
vance and  fire ;  but  not  to  advance  so 
fiir  that  fugitives,  escaping  from  tiie 
enemy's  rear,  might  be  able  to  enter 
the  wood.  The  infantry  were  to  ad- 
vance, firing,  down  the  road ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry  was  to  spread 
out  on  our  flanks,  and  act  in  concert 
with  us:  our  whole  party  pressing 
more  on  the  ^Mmy's  ri^^t  than  left, 
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in  order  that  their  retreat  might  be 
firom  the  wood,  not  to  it.  These 
matters  I  exi^amed  distinctly.  One 
other  point  remamed. 

^^  Corporal  Fraser,  step  this  way. 
Your  duty  is  Ae  most  responsible  of 
any."  I  knew  it  would  be  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  corporal,  so  endeavoured 
to  gild  it. 

**  I  am  ready  for  any  duty  you  may 
assign  me,  sfr,"  said  the  oorpwal, 
whose  blood  was  np. 

^^You  must  take  two  or  three  of 
the  infantry  to  the  rear —  we  shall 
want  all  the  cavalry— ^and  see  that  no 
muleteer  loiters  behind,  or  falls  out — 
bring  all  np." 

^*  As  you  please,  air,"  said  Frasor ; 
"font  in  action,  the  rear  is  not  the 
place  to  which  I  have  been  most  ac- 
customed." The  poor  fellow  looked  so 
dismally  blank,  I  really  felt  for  him. 

'^  Never  mind  that,  corporal.  Be- 
memberyou  have  had  your  turn  already, 
and  have  done  well.  Depend  npc^i 
this,"  I  added,  with  a  consolatoiy  wink, 
**  shoidd  there  foe  any  real  business  in 
front,  though  I  don^  expect  it,  you,  if 
possible,  shall  have  your  share."  The 
douds  were  now  dii^lled  firom  the 
oaqiond's  feoe,  and  he  retired  to  his 
station  in  the  rear. 

Onr  preparations  being  thus  com- 
pleted, I  forthwith  sent  forward  the 
cavalry  sergeant  with  his  party,  to 
gain  the  wood.  The  movement  was 
well  executed.  Theyadvancedsteadily 
down  upon  thoenemy's  right,  without 
answering  his  fire ;  then  turned  aud- 
denly  to  the  left,  and  trotted  offto  tiie 
trees.  Having  reached  the  point  as- 
signed them,  'Miey  pulled  up,  faced 
round,  end  formed  in  line.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  commenced  onr  general 
movement  in  advance,  Freaer  follow- 
ing the  train  of  mules  and  muleteers, 
and  ^  keepmg  them  np  behind."  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  marched  down  to 
the  attack ;  while  both  the  contending 
armies  maintained  a  brisk  fusillade. 
As  far  as  I  then  discovered,  none  of 
the  enemy's  shots  took  effect,  while 
some  c^  ours  appeared  to  tell.  The 
fbe  stood  his  ground  manfully  at  first ; 
but,  as  we  got  closer,  some  of  them 
began  to  run  from  the  rear,  and  all 
soon  joined  in  the  flight.  The  retreat 
was  as  rapid  as  it  was  general ;  and 
we,  as  the  convoy  could  not  be  left, 
abstained  fi-om  pursuit.    The  cavalry 
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advancing  from  the  wood,  thoagh,  got 
a  little  too  forward.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  run- 
ning down  the  main  road,  attempted 
to  escape  into  the  wood.  But  a  few 
carbine  shots  soon  turned  them  back 
on  the  main  body;  and  the  whole 


"  Tafly,  my  lad,  why,  I  didn't  think 
youvos  the  chap  aa  vould  turn  tail." 

^'  It's  a  lie,"  roared  Jones,  in  a  voice 
of  extreme  agony  and  exasperation. 
^^  I  didn't  turn  tall ;  nor  I  haven't  not 
never  turned  tail.  Only  jest  turned 
round  to  load,  and  felt  all  at  wance 


mass  then  made  their  escape  do\ni  the    jest  as  if  somebody  had  bin  and  give 


road  to  our  right,  which  was  just  what 
I  wanted.  I^ng  after  we  had  ceased 
to  fire,  they  continued  to  run,  without 
stopping  to  look  behind,  alarmed  pro- 
bably by  the  apprehension  of  a  cavalry 
pursuit.  Half  a  mile  off,  in  remark- 
ably short  time  for  the  distance,  I 
saw  some  of  them,  like  a  scattered 
flock  of  sheep,  scampering  up  a  hill, 
and  disappearing  over  its  summit. 
What  execution  was  done  by  our  fire, 
did  not  immediately  appear.  Some 
decamped  slower  than  others ;  one  or 
two  were  carried.    Some  made  their 


me  a  kick- 


A  universal  roar 


drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

"  Mr  Pledget,"  said  I, "  there  seems 
to  be  here  another  case,  soliciting  your 
attention." 

The  men  made  way.  Pledget  ad- 
vanced with  great  seriousness;  and 
the  laughter,  though  less  vociferous, 
became  tenfold  in  intensity,  at  the 
rich  idea  of  Pledget's  investigating 
and  doctoring  Jones's  wound.  Jones, 
at  the  sight  of  the  doctor,  in  his  alarm 
and  anguish  set  up  a  regular  hullaba- 


loo, almost  running  into  a  cry.  The 
escape  through  the  pond;  and  of  doctor,  regardless  of  Jones's  fears  and 
these,  some  fell  over  in  the  water,  as    lacerated  feelings,  began  gravely  to 


if  they  had  been  hit.  One  fell,  the 
men  said,  and  didn't  get  up  again.  A 
few  of  the  enemy  halted  awhile  to 
take  a  look,  in  their  run  down  the 
cross-road,  as  if  they  would  like  to 


question  him — made  serious  attempts 
and  approaches  to  ascertain  particu- 
lars. Two  or  three  of  the  fellows, 
positively  overcome  with  the  scene, 
threw  themselves  down  by  the  road- 


make  an  attempt  on  the  extremity  of    sidein  an  agony.  One,  I  really  thought. 


om*  convoy,  which  probably  appeared 
to  them  unprotected.  But,  receiving 
the  fire  of  our  rearguard,  they  again 
took  to  flight.  We  assembled  at  the 
pond,  and  there  halted  in  a  body,  con- 
voy and  escort. 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  of  his 
wound ;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  cart,  unable  to  sit  up.  Gingham 
administered  some  brandy,  with  good 
effect.    We  had,  however,  one  other 


would  have  laughed  himself  into  a  fit. 
He  turned  red,  crimson,  purple,  al- 
most black  in  the  face ;  still,  in  his 
bursts,  casting  his  eyes,  from  time  to 
time,  towards  Jones  and  the  doctor. 
Jones,  leaning  on  the  mule's  back, 
screwing  and  twisting  first  this  way 
then  that,  evaded  and  defeated  all 
the  doctor's  approaches;  while  the 
men,  taking  a  little  extra  freedom 
after  our  glorious  victory,  renewed 
their  vociferous  merriment.     Pledget, 


wounded  man.    I  noticed  several  of    at  length,  began  to  lose  his  patience. 


our  fellows,  horse  and  foot,  assembled 
in  a  group,  from  which  proceeded 
loud  jeers,  and  shouts  of  laogbter. 
There  was  something  in  the  midst  of 
them,  the  occasion  of  their  mirth, 
which  I  could  not  see.  Presently, 
however,  I  caught  a  sight  of  poor 
Jones,  the  picture  of  woe.  He  was 
standing  in  a  posture  very  far  from  up- 
right, and  leaning  with  his  elbows  on 
the  back  of  a  spare  mule — his  aspect 
cadaverous.  Advancing,  I  heard  the 
talk. 
"  Why,  Taffy,  old  feller,  how  come 


"Come,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he; 
"  this  won't  do,  you  know." 

He  then  looked  round  at  the  sol* 
diers,  aud  made  a  sign.  Four  of  them 
stepped  forward,  seized  Jones  by  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  bore  him  off  to  the 
road-side—stmggUng,  fighting,  kick- 
ing, roaring,  screeching,  his  agony  in- 
creasing as  he  saw  the  moment  at 
hand  when  he  must  be  doctored. 
Pledget  humanely  pointed  to  some 
bushes  close  by,  and  the  men  carried 
Jones  behind  them.  There  the  bullet 
was  extracted  at  once.     But  how 


ye  to  get  bit  there?"  A  roar  of  Pledget  proceeded,  or  what  was  the 
laughter  drowned  Jones's  indignant  precise  character  of  the  wound,  of 
reply.  course  we,  who  remained  in  the  road. 
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had  no  opportunity  of  perceiving.  The 
progress  of  the  operation,  however, 
was  marked  by  occasional  shouts  and 
yells  from  Jones ;  and  in  five  minutes 
be  hobbled  forth  with  a  ruefhl  aspect, 
but  looking  '^  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected.** Pledget  almost  immediately 
followed,  and  handed  the  bullet  to 
Jones.  *'^  There,  my  man,"  said  he ; 
^^  put  that  in  your  pocket." 

There  still  was  something,  though, 
upon  Jones's  mind.  He  limped  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond  with  an  eager, 
anxious  look;  and  began  prowling 
about,  examining  among  the  reeds  and 
bushes,  right  and  left. 

^^  Jones,  hadn^t  you  better  keep 
yourself  quiet  ?    Sit  down,  man." 

^*  Please,  sir,  if  you*ve  no  objections, 
sir,  Pm  noways  inclined  to  sit  down 
jest  at  present,  sir,  'cause  it  would  be 
rayther  ill-colvellelt,  sir;  rayther  be 
excused,  sirt  Hope  no  ofience,  sir." 
He  continued  on  the  prowl. 

^*  What  are  you  looking  for,  Jones? 
Lost  any  part  of  your  kit  ?" 

*^  Please,  sir,  I'm  a-looklng  for  that 
'ere  Nosey,  sir." 

'^What!  the  man  that  stood  treat 
this  morning?  You  don't  expect  to 
find  him  here." 

'*  Please,  sir,  I  see  him  here,  sir;  and 
I  marked  him  too,  sir.  See  him  drop 
somewhere  hereabouts,  sir." 

This  intelligence  was  ^*  important, 
if  true ;"  and  1  also  began  to  look. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  on 
this  part  of  the  field  of  combat,  to 
indicate  that  a  wounded  man  had 
fallen.    Jones,  though,  was  positive. 

*^  Sure  you  were  not  mistaken, 
Jones?" 

*^No,  sir;  it  wasn't  no  mistake, 
Pm  sartain,  sir.  Pm  sartain  as  I  see 
him,  *and  Pm  sartain  as  I  marked  him-, 

sir.     Knowed  him  by  his Oh, 

there  he  is,  sir." 

Jones  pointed  to  something  in  the 
pond  that  looked  like  a  package  or 
bundle,  half  immersed  in  the  water,  at 
the  edge  of  the  reeds,  a  little  out  fbom 
the  side. 

A  soldier  stepped  in,  and  examined 
more  closely.  ^^  It's  a  dead  man,  sur." 

^^  Dead !  Get  him  out,  that's  a  good 
fellow.  Perhaps  he's  only  wounded, 
and  not  past  recovery." 

''  He's  past  that,  sir,"  said  the  sol- 
dier, as  he  turned  him,  face  upwards, 
on  the  bank. 


The  face  had  a  mask  of  mud.  The 
soldier  knelt  down,  felt  in  the  dead 
man's  pockets,  brought  out  a  white 
handkerchief  of  French  cambric  — 
wiped  away  the  mud.  Yes,  it  was 
Hookey !  The  features  retained  their 
general  expression — harsh  by  tem- 
perament, but  composed  to  blandness. 
Oh,  what  a  look  was  that !  Hookey 
shot  through  the  neck!  The  brow 
was  slightly  knit ;  the  lips  were  parted ; 
the  teeth  clenched.  His  perpetual 
smile  had  set  his  face,  at  last,  in  a 
fixed,  unmeaning  smirk  —  the  dead 
man's  simper !  The  two  comers  of 
his  semicircular  mouth,  drawn  up  high 
on  the  cheeks,  were  flanked  bv  two 
furrows,  rigid  and  profound !  It  was 
the  sort  of  look  which,  seen  but  for  a 
moment,  stamps  on  the  memory  an 
impression  that  we  can  recall  at  will, 
and  that  sometimes  comes  unbidden ! 

^^  Just  hold  up  that  handkerchief, 
my  mail.  Spread  it  out,  will  you? 
Oh,  there's  the  mark — ChriUophey 

^^Any  papers?!^  said  I  to  Jones, 
who  was  rummaging  in  the  dead  man's 
pockets. 

**  Only  this  here,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
holding  up  an  envelope,  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  contents.  It  was 
the  cover  of  my  letter,  which  Hookey 
had  undertaken  to  deliver  at  head- 
quarters. The  letter  itself  he  had  pro- 
bably sent  in  a  different  direction. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  had  fbnnd  a 
leathern  purse,  which,  without  any 
remarks,  he  was  quietly  secreting  about 
his  own  person.  The  soldier,  though, 
who  had  landed  the  dead  man,  de- 
tected this  act  of  conveyance,  and 
demanded  ^^snadu."  A  discussion 
arose,  and  a  squabble  seemed  inevi- 
table. "Corporal  Eraser,"  said  I, 
"  just  see  all  fair  here."  I  then  turned 
Sancho's  head,  and  withdrew  from 
the  scene.  Sancho  had  more  than 
once  brought  down  his  noee,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  into  close  proximi^ 
with  the  object  that  lay  stretched  out 
before  him.  He  now,  ere  he  obeyed 
the  bridle,  pawed,  tossed  his  hMd, 
and  snorted ;  as  though  fun  to  get  rid 
of  the  very  air  that  he  had  just  been 
inhaling,  and  to  blow  out  of  his  nos- 
trils the  smell  of  blood ! 

Mr  Chesterfield,  now  considerably 
recovered,  stood  by  the  cart,  with  his 
arm  slung  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  He 
thought  he  was  able  to  sit  his  horse — 
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at  any  rate,  widied  to  try.  Pledget 
objected — ^wanted  him  to  come  on  in 
the  cart.  A  discossion  arose ;  and  \t 
was  s€^ed  at  la»t,  that  Pledget  aboidd 
monnt  the  horse,  while  Mr  Chester- 
field rode  Pledget'ft  miile»  Gingham 
then  gwee  dirwtianB  to  Goosey  and 
Joaqnim,  who  helped  Jones  into  the 
cart.  Coosey  had  aloeady  been  wen 
upon  by  Jones.  Bat  now^  when  Jonea 
came  ont  fresh  from  the  field,  with,  a 
memorial  of  the  combat  that  would 
follow  him  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
Cooeey's  admiration  Imew  no  bonnd& 
I  saw  him  pass  something-to  Joaqnim, 
who  took  an  eai*ly  opportnni^  of  pass- 
ing  it  to  Jones.  ''  Yon  don't  think," 
said  I  to  Gingham,  '*  Coosey  will  give 
him  more  than  will  do  him  good  ?  " — 
^^  No,  no,"  said  Gingham ;  '^  yon  may 
depend  on  Cooeey's  diacietioL" 

It  was  time  to  be  getting  on  agsiiL 
First,  however,  Mr  Chesteifielddeemed 
it  advisable  to  see  all  ti^  respecting 
the  wood.  For  thia  pnrpose,  he  sent 
forward  Corp<Mrai  Fraaer  with  part  of 
the  infiintiy.  After  they  stared  the 
wood,  we  heard  a  single  shot.  In 
abont  ten  minntea  the  whole  party 
returned,  the  Corporal  riding  a  clumsy 
French  cart-horse,  witih  a  rope  bridle. 
They  had  found  a  home  and  cart. 
The  shot  was  fired  to  bring  up  the 
driver,  who  had,  however,  got  ofL 
The  object  of  the  horse  and  cart  was 
pretty  evident.  It  no  doubt  had  oc- 
curred to  Hookey  that,  in  case  of  his 
making  a  suocessfnl  foray,  and  secniv 
ing  part  of  our  dollars,  emoh  a  convey- 
ance might  do  good  service  in  carry- 
ing off  the  ^^swag."  There  was  no 
convenient  way  of  getting  the  cart  to 
us  ont  of  tiie  wood;  it  appeared  to 
have  been  brought  from  another  direc- 
tion; so  Fraser  had  takm  ont  tiie 
horse,  which  he  considered  his  own 
lawM  priae.  All  bemg  now  arranged, 
wa  proceeded  on  our  march. 

Jones  rode  on  in  the  etaeL  He  lay 
along  at  full  lengdi ;  not  on  hia  back, 
though,  but  in  the  opposite  position, 
which  he  pse&rred.  under  existing  ctr- 
cnmstanoea.  I  observed  him— like  a 
recumbent  bnll-terrior,  with  mnzzle 
protmdmg  from  his  kemiel — ^keenly 
watching  as  we  proceeded—- now  ibr- 
waidfl»  now  right,  now  left,  looking 
ont  for  the  hinmmy^  and  eager  to  have 
another  slap  at  a  frenchman. 

With  regard  to  the  enemy's  posi. 


tion,  it  will  probably  ooenr  to  the  mi- 
litary reader,  ikat  they  might  have 
chosen,  a.  better  A  mere  ^dlfiil  op- 
panent,  probably^  would  have  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  forest,  and 
attacked  us  in  flank;  and  a  bolder 
one  im^  h»ve  ventored  to  occupy 
the  hollow  way  with  all  hia  forces — a 
plan  which,  if  detected^  would  have 
been  attended  with  greater-  risk  to 
huDseU^  but,  if  snooeasfiii,  with  greater 
damaga  to  ua.  As  it  waa,  the  am- 
bnscade  was*  too  far  in  tnat  of  the 
main  body,  and  we  were  able  to  deal 
witii  it  before  we  were  tether  en- 
gaged. Still,  I  think,  it  mnat  be 
admitted,  on  tiie  whole,  the  atrange- 
menta  of  the  aiemy  wen  not  badly 
made.  Had  wenotkepta.goodlook- 
oait^— orTather,hadiiot  our  fonr4egged 
attendant  providentially  put  ua  on 
our  gaaid—- we  might  not  have  dia- 
covered  our  opponenta  till  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  a  ccmflict  at  dose  quar- 
teia,  the  probable'  oonaeqaenoe  of 
which  would  have  been,  the  lose  of 
seme  of  ouvnralea;  while  the  cross- 
reads  afforded  facilities  for  driving 
them  of^  with  thecheice  of  four  direc- 
tions. And,  some  of  their  par<7  being 
concealed  in  the  two  banks  between 
which  we  had  to  pass,  we  might  have 
discovered  an  enemy  at  faandoiiy  by 
finding  ourselves  underfire.  On  ^e 
whole,  we  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  our  loss  was  so  smallt 

With  regard  to  our  fiUlen  opponent. 
Hookey  or  Christopher  in  lately  turn- 
ing ovw  Colonel  Ckirwood's  volumes, 
I  met  with,  something  ^rideh  appears, 
cnriously  enough,  to  identify  him. 
In -a  letter  from  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  bearing  date  2d  Janvary  1814, 
tiiat  is,  two-  or  three  montlis  before 
onr  remxmtre,  I  find  that  a  person, 
calling  himself  Christophe,  had  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  General  Freyre^ 
to  be  foEwaided  to  Madrid;  tiiat,  m 
tile  November  previous,  this  Chris- 
tophe waa  at  Bilbao ;  that  he  had  let- 
tere  from  KJng  Fendinand;  that  he 
showed  a  draft  or  order  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  Provinces  to  pay  him.  seventy 
thousand  dollars ;  liiat  he  was  advised 
to  present  himself  to  the  Government; 
and  tiiat^  as  the  opinion  entertamed  of 
him  was  not  very  favourable^  and  he 
remained  at  St  Jean  de  Lnz,  he  was 
at  length  anrested,  and  sent  off. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert 
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that   this  was  the  same  individaal 
with  mj  Christophe  or  Hookey ;  bat, 
supposing  it  so,  we  maj  give  some 
snch  sketch  of  his  services  as  the  fol- 
lowing.   In  the  early  part  of  1813, 
the  period  of  my  voyage  from  Pal- 
month  to  Liabon,  tiie  Fioich  antbori- 
ti»  la  Spain,  ciyil  aod  military,  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  as  to  onr  Com- 
mander's plans  flMr  liie  ensning  eam- 
pBgB»    This  mjntefy  he  solved  ere 
long,   by  breaking  forth  from   the 
no]&  of  Poitagal,.  adxrancing  on  the 
Vam  of  Ae  Dono,  maichiiig  across  the 
Bortii  of  SpaiB,  winnhig  the  batlie  of 
yitton%  investuig  San  Sebastian  and 
Fampefama,  liberating  the  Peninsida, 
crowning  tiie  Pyrenees,   completing 
the  great  circle  that  was  closing  round 
Napoleon,  and  menacing  the  south  of 
Fruoe.     Freeis^dy^  when-  we  may 
^1^n)08e^the  corioaity  of  the  Gallic 
leaders  to  have  beoi  most  intense, 
that  isy  in  the-  eady  spring  of  1813, 
jast  pievions  to  Lard  Wellington's 
advance,  HoolBey — Christophe,   said 
his  cambric  handkerohief— came  off 
to  na  in  the  Opooto  boat,  and,  under 
the  asanmed  oharactsr  of  a  courier, 
obtained  a  passage'  by  the  Falmouth 
packet  fh)m  Oporto  to   UsboB^— in 
other  words,  ftoom  the  left  to  the  right 
of  tiie  position  then  ooeup^  by  tiie 
British     troop&      Subsequently,     a 
Christophe  makes  his  appearance  at 
Mbao,  in  the  Novemfo«r  of  the  ssme 
year;  and,  on  account  of  his  suspi- 
cions conduct  there,  and  afterwards  at 
headquarters,  is  arrested,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  the  Spaniards,,  for  trans- 
mission to  Madrid.    The  Spaniards, 
of  course,  let  him  escape;  and  he  then 
returns  to  his  old  trade.    Hie  cannot, 
however,  i^pear  agam  at  headquar- 
ters, therefore  hangs  about  the  line 
of  march  on  the  look-out  for  a  job ; 
falls  in  wi^  a  greenhorn  in  charge  of 
treasure ;  gets  out  of  him  all  the'  in- 
formation be  can ;  tries  to  divert  him 
fixMn  his  route ;  tampers- witii  his  per- 
sonal attendant ;  opposes  his  passage 


of  a  river ;  makes  his  escort  drank ; 
and  musters  a  raral  force,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  hopes  to  realise  more 
by  ready  cash,  than  he  did  by  his 
cheque  on  the  "  Biscayan  provinces." 
Thus  be  went  on,  prying,  plotting, 
and  meddling,  till  he  found  his 
end. 

We  proceeded  quietly  on  our  march. 
Gingham  and  I  ridinc  side  by  side, 
white  Pledget  and  Mx  Chesterfield 
preceded  us. 

*^  Yes,''  said  Gingham,  resuming 
the  thread  of  our  eonvmsaiion  where 
onr  rencontre  witfa  the  «Mmy  had 
broken  it  off;  *'  I  knew  tbat  yon  have 
formed  schemes  eonneeted  with  mili- 
tary service;  and  those,  I  presume, 
are  the  plans  yon  allude  to." 

I  really  did  not  understand,  at  the 
moment,  what  Gingham  meant ;  and, 
fancying  he  refiBrred  to  our  recent 
operations  in  the  presence  of  the  foe, 
answered  wide  of  the  mark. 

^^  No,  no,"  said  he ;  ^^  I  was  not 
speaking,  sir,  with  regard  in  the  little 
affur  wbidi  hasjnst  come  off;  though, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr  Y — ,  you 
acquitted  yourself  in  a  way  tiiat  does 
you  credit.  I  ailnde  to  what  M  &om 
you  within  the  last  hour,  when-  you 
mentioned  some  plans  tiiat  yon  had 
foimed,  and  wMdi,  yon  were  kind 
enough  to  say,  yon  would  communi- 
cate for  my  information." 

We  now  resumed  the  conversation, 
which  the  ''  little  affirir"  had  mter- 
rnpted.  I  stated  my  plana,  hopes, 
difficulties,  withontr  resenxe ;  and 
Gingham,  in  reply,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  observattons,  drew, 
with  equal  force  and*  fooling,  a  not 
very  agreeable  picture  of  the  discou- 
rsgements,  disappointments^  toils^ 
hardships,  sufferings,  i»ivationS) 
wrongs,  and  snnbbingsv  incidental 
to  the  life  of  a  marching  officer  on 
actual  service.  Bis  was  still  elo- 
qnentiy  descanting  on  these  t<^ics, 
when  we  reached  the  termination  of 
our  day's  journey. 
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GERMAN    POPULAR    PROPHECIES. 


LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  GREGORY  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

.  Dkab  Sir, — ^The  following  notice  of  certain  popolar  prophetic  traditiona, 
widely  current  in  the  country  to  which  they  refer,  may  periiaps  prove  intereel- 
iog  to  yonr  nnmeroos  readers. 

All  widely-spread  opinions,  however  apparently  absnrd^  have,  or  have  had 
at  some  time,  a  foundation  in  nature  or  in  historical  fact;  and  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  popular  traditlonB,  to  place  on 
record  those  wbldi  I  have  here  collected,  even  although  we  cannot  at  present 
trace  them  satisfactorily  to  their  origin.  The  whole  subject  of  trances,  and 
the  various  phenomena  connected  with  them,  includnig  the  second^sight,  Is 
one  hitherto  very  imperfectly  studied,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  entered 
into  detfldl  on  that  part  of  the  question ;  but  I  may  possibly  do  so  at  a  fntnre 
period. — Believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  Wiluam  Grbqory. 

EfMMBUROH,  April  16, 1850.  * 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  ages, 
and  in  most  countries,  prophetic  tra- 
ditions have  been  said  to  exist ;  and 
although  it  may  often  have  happened 
that  such  traditions  have  arisen  from 
spurious  prophecies,  written  after  the 
event,  and  falsely  said  to  have  existed 
before  it,  yet  it  would  also  appear 
that  genuine  prophecies  have  fron^ 
time  to  time  appeared,  and  become 
traditions   before    the   events   took 
place.    Of  course,  we  do  not  here 
allude  to  the   Scriptural  prophecies, 
but  to  such  as  have  no  pretensions  to 
a  divine  origin.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Sybilline  Books  con- 
tained prophecies  of  the  future  fate  of 
Rome ;  and  although  we  cannot  now 
ascertain,  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
whether  they  were  accurate  predic- 
tions, or  merely  sagacious  guesses, 
nor  whether  the  event  confirm^  them, 
yet  the  tradition  of  their  existence  is 
in  itself  curious.     We  cannot  here 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  vari- 
ous prophecies  which  are  said  to  have 
existed,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
before  the  events  occurred,  but  on 
some  future  occasion  we  may  return 
to  that  subject:   in  the  mean  time 
we  may  allude,  as  a  modern  example 
of  popular   prophecy    in    our   own 
country,  to  the  prediction  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line^of  the  house 
of  Seaforth,  in  the  person  of  a  dei^ 
Caberfae  —  a   prediction  which  Mr 
Morritt  of  Rokeby,  the  friend  of  Scott, 
heard  quoted  in  Ross -shire  at  a  time 
when  the  last  Lord  Seaforth,  who  be- 
came quite  deaf,  had  several  sons  in 


perfect  health.  We  have  no  doubt 
our  Highland  readers  are  acquainted 
with  many  analogous  cases. 

Our  present  object  is  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  in  Germany, 
more  especially  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Westphalia,  there  exist  many  remark- 
able popular  prophecies  concerniDg 
public  events,  of  various  dates,  and 
originating  in  various  quarters,  but 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  coinddenoe 
in  many  of  the  chief  points.  Many  of 
these  hav^  been  printed  at  variona 
times;  others  exist  as  traditions 
among  the  peasantry ;  others,  again, 
are  said  upon  good  evidence  to 
have  been  in  modem  times  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  all  or  most  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  Yet  they  generally  pre- 
dict, and  often  with  strange  minute- 
ness of  detail,  events  which  were  to 
occur  about  this  time, — ^viz.  in  1848, 
1849,  and  1850.  PoUtical  and  re- 
ligious convulsions,  wars,  and  finally 
peace  and  prosperity,  form  the  burden 
of  them ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
events  of  1848  and  1849  supply  ap- 
parently strong  conflnnation  of  their 
tmth,  their  previous  existence  being 
admitted. 

Having  spent  some  months  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  during  the  summer 
of  1849,  we  made  many  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  found  everywhere, 
and  among  all  classes,  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  genumeneee  of  many  of  the 
popular  prophecies ;  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  long  been  known 
and  believed  by  the  people.    As  the 
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Milter,  considered  nnder  any  point  of 
Tiew,  18  a  cnrions  and  Interesting  one, 
we  iMTOcared  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject,  which  in  fact  appeared  while 
we  were  in  Germany.  It  is  entitled, 
^^  Prophetic  Voices,  with  Explana- 
tions. A  collection  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  Propbedes,  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  date,  concerning  the 
Present  and  Future  Times,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  obscure  parts.*^  by 
Th.  Beykircb,  licentiate  in  Theology, 
and  (R.G.)  curate  in  Dortmund.  The 
worthy  Curate  is  often  too  brief  in  his 
accounts  of  the  prophecies  themselves, 
and  very  diffuse  in  his  explanations, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  tend  to  ex- 
tract fh>m  the  predictions  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  complete  re- 
establishmeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
Protestantism.  He  even  treats  his 
readers  to  a  disquisition,  altogether 
out  of  place,  on  Scripturalprophecies, 
and  an  interpretation,  by  H^riahattser, 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  ap- 
plies to  Protestantism  the  same  pas- 
sages which  Protestants  apply  to  the 
Papacy,  and  does  so,  apparently,  yery 
mach  to  his  own  satisfaction.  We 
shall  not  touch  on  these  parts  of  his 
work,  but  use  it  as  a  storehouse,  from 
which  we  may  draw  the  predictions 
themselves,  without  regai^ng  them 
throagh  the  theological  medium  of 
the  reverend  author. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  of  an 
ancient  date.  It  is  the  vaticination 
of  Brother  Herrmann,  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Lehnin,  who  flourished 
circa  a.d.  1270,  and  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  It  is  written  in  a  hundred 
leonine  hexameters,  rhyming  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  each  verse,  and  was 
printed  in  1723  by  Professor  Lilien- 
thal,  from  what  was  said  to  be  an  old 
MS.  His  prophecies  chiefly  concern- 
ed the  future  fate  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  Lehnin  In  Brandenburg,  and 
of  the  monastery  of  Chorin  in  the 
Uckermark,  a  part  of  Brandenburg. 
But  as  that  fate  depended  on  public 
events,  more  especially  on  the  history 
of  the  i)rinces  of  that  country,  his 
vaticination  assumes  the  form  of  a 
brief  prophetic  history  of  the  house  of 
HohenzoUem,  that  is,  the  now  royal 
house  of  Prussia.  Our  readers  will 
probably  readily  dispense  with  the 
whole  of  the  original  hexameters  of  the 
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good  monk,  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
specimens:  he  begins — 

1.  ^  Nano  tibi,  earn  wat^  Lehnin  ! 
eano  f»ta  fbtars, 

2.  QasD  mihi  monstrayit  Dominnt,  qni 
cuncta  creavit,"  &o. 

'*  Now,  oh  Lehnin  I  I  sing  with  sorrow 
to  thee  thy  ftitnre  fates, 

Which  the  Lord,  the  creator  of  all,  has 
shown  to  me." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  pros- 
perity of  Lehnin  under  the  race  of 
Otto  L,  and  its  decav  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  family,  which  took 
place  in  the  person  of  Henry  m., 
1820.  These  princes  were  from 
Anhalt,  of  tiie  race  called  the  Aska- 
nier  in  German  history. 

At  verses  14  et  seq.,  he  describes 
Brandenburg  as  becoming  a  den  of 
lions,  while  the  true  heir  is  excluded. 
After  Margrave  Henij  HI.,  the 
Dukes  of  Fomerania,  Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Electoral  Saxony^ 
and  Bohemia  attacked  the  Mark, 
(Brandenburg,)  and  committed  hor- 
rible devastations.  The  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria  seized  it  for  himself, 
excluding  the  princes  of  Saxony,  the 
nearest  heirs  to  the  former  princes. 

After  various  details  concemiog 
the  fate  of  Brandenburg,  plundered  by 
robber  knights  and  barons,  who  were 
to  be  put  down  by  a  strong  emperor, 
as  happened  under  Charles  lY.  who 
died  in  1378,— he  comes  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Hohenzollems,  and  de- 
scribes the  first  prince  of  that  family 
as  rising  to  distinction  by  holding  two 
castles  or  Burgen.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund  sold  Brandenburg  to 
Frederick,  Burggraf  of  Nuremberg,  of 
the  house  of  Uohenzollem.  He  be- 
longed to  the  lower  nobility,  but  now 
became  more  important  by  the  pos- 
session of  two  casties  —  those  of 
Nuremberg  and  Brandenburg.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  that  part  of  Brother  Herrmann's 
prophecy,  concerning  events  which 
preceded  the  printing  of  it  in  1723, 
and  in  which  he  describes  urioHm^ 
without  giving  the  names,  and  very 
briefly,  but  in  striking  language,  the 
fate  and  character  of  the  successive 
Margraves,  Electors,  and  S^ngs,  till 
he  comes  to  Frederick  William  I., 
who  died  in  1740,  seventeen  years 
after  the  prophei^  was  prhited,  and 
whose  character  and  death   he  de- 
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scribes.  Then  follows  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  career,  with  its  vidasi- 
tades,  is  indicated  with  tolerable 
deamess.    One  line  is  coriooSf 

84.  *^  Flantibns  hino  AnBtrlB,  yitam 
yalt  credere  daostris." 

"  When  the  south  wiad  blows,  he  trusts 
his  life  to  the  cloisters." 

In  fact,  Frederick,  when  hard 
pressed  bj  the  AnstriaiiB,  was  once 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
monastery. 

AwUr  signifies  soath  wind,  bat  is 
probably  here  nsed  for  Anstria. 

After  his  snooessor,  Frederick  WO- 
liam  n.,  whom  the  good  monk  tmly 
describes  as  vicious,  sensnal,  and  op- 
presaiye,  but  not  warlike,  comes  this 
line— 

89.  '^  Natns  florebit ;  quod  non  speras- 
eet  habebit." 

"^  The  son  shall  flourish  ;  he  shall  pos- 
sess what  he  did  not  hope  for.*' 

The  application  of  this  to  the  late 
king,  Frederick  William  in.,  is  ob- 
vious. Under  him,  FnuBia,  after 
having  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  by  Kapoleon,  became,  unexpect- 
edly, far  more  poweifiil  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

90.  ''Sed  populus  tristis  flebit  tem- 
poribus  Istis. 

92.  *  £t  prinoeps  oBscit  quod  noTa 
potentia  cresdt." 

^But  the  sad  people  shall  mourn  Ui 
these  times ; 

**  And  the  King  knows  not  that  a  new 
power  is  arising." 

These  lines  also  apply  well  to 
Frederick  William  IIL 

93.  ^  Tandem  weptra  gent,  qui  ulti- 
mas stemmatis  erit" 

^  At  length  he  bears  the  sceptres,  who 
shall  be  the  last  of  his  raee.^' 

Now  this  is  very  remarkable.  In 
line  i9,  he  had  said— 

49.  *^  Hoc  ad  nademim  durabit  stemma 
venennm." 

<' This  poison  «  shall  last  to  the  eleyenth 
generation.'' 

Thejpresent  king,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam rv.,  is  the  deventh  from  Joachim 
m.,  the  first  Protestant  prince  of 


Brandenborg,  in  reference  to  whont 
the  aboYC  line  is  written.  Bat  why- 
did  the  writer  (even  snpposing  tte 
prophecy  not  to  have  existed  eariler 
than  1723,  when  it  was  printed)  stop 
at  this  point?  We  shall  see  that 
other  prophedes  coincide  with  this 
one  in  predicting  that  tiie  present 
will  be  the  last  ^g  of  Pmasia. 
Then  comes  the  remarkable 


95.  ^  Et  pastor  gregem  redpity  Ger- 
mania  regem." 

^  And  the  shepherd  reedvea  hts  flock, 
Germany  a  king." 

The  worthy  curate  of  Dortmnnd 
explains  this  as  pointing  out  the  sub- 
mission of  Eorope  to  the  Pope,  and  of 
Germany  to  one  sovereign.  Brother 
Herrmann  goes  on  to  predict  peaceful 
times,  and  the  restoration  of  Choxiu 
and  Lehnin  to  their  pristine  splen- 
dour. 

We  have  omitted  many  canons 
lines,  but  the  reader  will  probably 
feel  satisfied  that  the  brief  and  obscure 
vaticinations  of  Brother  Herrmann 
are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  that 
part  of  them  relating  to  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  were  printed  in  1723. 

The  next  prophet  mentioned  by  our 
author  is  Joseph  von  Gorres,  who 
died  in  January  1848 — that  is,  before 
the  last  revolution  in  France,  which 
shook  the  thrones  of  Europe.  On 
his  deathbed  he  lamented  the  misfor- 
tunes about  to  c<mie  oa  Poland,  de- 
scribed Hungary  as  appearing  to  him 
one  huge  fiSd  of  camage,  and  wept 
over  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
European  monarchies.  The  events 
of  Februarjr  and  March  1848,  the  in- 
surrection m  Posen,  the  devastations 
committed  by  the  Prussians  in  snp- 
pressing  it,  and  the  war  in  Hongary, 
would  appear  to  be  the  events  to 
which  he  referred.  But  he  was  a 
man  deeply  read  in  history,  and  there 
are  some  of  those  prophetic  hints 
which  may  possibly  have  occuned  to 
him  as  reflections  on  probable  events, 
and  have  assumed  a  certain  degree  of 
vividness  in  his  mind. 

We  now  come  to  a  peasant  prophet, 
namely  Jaspers,  a  WesQ>halian  shep- 
herd, of  Deininghausen,  near  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Lord  of  Bodel- 
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flchwing.     He  was  a  annpie-iniiided  nearer  liome,  to  applr  the  term  Li- 

pioiis  man.  In  1S30,  soon  alter  which  fldel    somewhat    rashly.      Possibly 

time  he  died,  he  pabliclj  predicted  as  Bossia  and  the  Greek  chnrch  may  be 

fi^ows : —  here  allnded  to. 


^  A  great  road  (said  he)  will  be  carried 
through  our  country,  firom  west  to  east, 
which  will  pass  tiuough  the  forests  of 
Bodelschwing.  On  this  road,  carriages 
will  mn  without  hortes,  and  cause  a 
dreadftal  noise.  At  the  conmieBceaeiit 
cf  this  werk,  a  great  seareity  wUl  here 
preyail ;  pigs  will  become  yery  dear,  and 
a  new  religion  will  arise,  in  which  wicked- 
ness will  be  regarded  as  prudence  and 
politeness.  Befbre  this  road  is  (piite  com- 
pleted, a  frightful  war  will  bxe^  ovt." 

These  words,  to  the  astomshment 
of  the  natiyes,  have  nearly  all  been 
fulfilled.  The  railway  from  Cdogne 
to  Minden  has,  irince  his  deatii,  been 
carried  throngfa  the  yery  district  he 
mentioned  In  1880,  before  the  flret 
English  railway  had  been  opened, 
and  when  the  primitiye  shepherds  of 
Westphalia  were  little  likely  to  know 
anything  aboot  railways.  The  scar* 
city  took  place  at  the  time  speciOed; 
and  his  remark  as  to  a  new  rriigion 
IS  supposed  to  apply  to  a  deteriora- 
tion of  manners  among  the  simple 
natiyes,  coosement  on  the  opening 
np  of  their  district.  A  personid 
friend  of  Jaqpen  cdleeted  the  follow- 
ing sayings,  which  the  author,  after 
minute  inquiry  on  the  spot,  considers 
as  genuine. 

1.  **  Before  the  great  road  is  gmite 
JMdMs  a  dreadftd  war  will  break  out.*' 

The  ndlway  has  fbr  a  year  or  two 
been  in  operation;  but,  up  to  the 
end  of  1849,  as  we  saw  by  i^ertlse- 
ments,  the  second  line  of  rails  was 
not  laid  down.  It  is  probi^ly  still 
only  in  progress.  Now  in  1848  and 
1849,  we  haye  seen  war  In  Schleswlg- 
Holstein,  Hungary,  Italy,  Posen,  and 
Baden. 

2.  '^  A  small  northern  power  win  be 
oonqueror." 

Probably  the  Danish  war,  and  the 
success  of  Denmark,  is  here  meant. 

a  ^Afttr  ibis  aaotherwarwill  break  out 
— not  a  religiouB  war  among  Qudstiaas, 
but  between  those  itho  beliere  in  Qirist 
and  those  who  do  not  belieye." 

Here  we  must  remember  that  the 
simple  and  Ignorant  peasants  of  West- 
phsUa  haye  stronff  religious  feelings 
and  pniindices,  and  are  apt,  like  some 


4.  "  This  war  comes  from  the  East.  I 
dread  the  East. 

5.  '  This  war  win  break  out  yery  sud- 
denly. In  the  erening  they  will  cry 
*  Peace,  peace  I'  and  yet  peace  is  not ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  enemy  will  be  at 
the  door.  Yet  it  shall  soon  pass,  and  he 
who  knows  of  a  good  hiding-place,  for  »' 
a  Ibw  days  only,  is  secure." 

The  probabiUty  of  a  war,  in  which 
Russia  shaU  take  an  actiye  share,  can« 
not  escape  any  obseryer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times ;  and,  with  the  sli  of 
ndlways,  which  were  not  known  at 
the  date  of  Jaspers*  deiUh,  the  sudden 
outbreak  is  quite  possible,  eyen  in 
Westphalia. 

6.  ^  The  defoated  enemy  wlU  haye  to 
fly  in  extreme  haste.  Let  the  people 
oast  cart  and  wheels  into  the  water, 
otherwise  the  flyiag  foe  wiU  take  aU 
carriages  with  them. 

7.  ^  Before  this  war,  a  general  fruth- 
lessness  will  preyaiL  Men  will  give  out 
yice  for  yirtue  and  honour,  deceit  for 
politeness. 

8.  ''In  the  year  in  which  the  great 
war  shall  break  ont,  there  shaU  be  so  fine 
a  spring,  that  in  April  the  cows  wfil  be 
fbeding  in  the  meadows  on  Inzuriaat 
grass.  In  the  same  year,  wheat  may  be 
harvested,  (in  his  distoiot,)  but  not  oats." 
(This  ampears  to  be  likely  to  apply  to 
I860.— W.  G.) 

He  seems  here  to  hint  that  the  har- 
yest  of  oats  will  be  interrupted  by  the 
war ;  if  so,  the  war  occurs  in  antomn. 

9.  '^  The  great  battle  will  be  fou^t  <rf 
the  hireh-tree,  between  Unna,  Hanun,  and 
Werl.  The  people  of  half  the  world  vrill 
there  be  opposed  to  racfa  other.  God  will 
terrify  the  enemy  by  a  drsadfid  Bterm. 
Of  the  JUrnkMiy  bnt  fow  shaU  retnm 
home  to  tell  of  their  defeat.  .  Jaqpenr 
described  this  battle  as  terrific." 

We  ShaU  by  and  by  hear  more  of 
this  birch'tree. 

10.  '^  The  war  win  be  over  m  1850,  and 
in  1852  aU  will  be  again  in  order. 

11.  ''The  Poles  are  at  first  put  down  ; 
but  they  wiU,  along  with  other  nations^ 
fight  against  their  oppressors,  and  at 
last  obtain  a  king  of  tiieir  own. 

12.  ^  France  vriU  be  divided  iatenaUy 
into  three  parts." 

It  is  carious  to  notice,  that  at  pre- 
sent, although  the  state  of  matters  in 
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1880  was  very  different,  there  are 
three  partlee  in  France,  all  of  tliem 
powernil :  namely,  the  Bvonapartists, 
(with  at  least  a  part  of  the  Orleaaists,) 
and  the  moderate  as  well  as  the  pro 
tempore  Republicans,  headed  by  Louts 
Napoleon ;  the  party  of  the  old  Bour- 
bons and  the  priests,  led  by  Falloox 
and  the  old  nobility,  snch  as  Laroche-* 
Jaqnelein  and  Montalembert ;  and 
lastly  the  Red  Republicans,  SociaUsts, 
and  Gommnnists.  These  three  parties 
hold  each  other  in  check,  and  no  one 
of  them  can  at  this  moment  do  mnch. 

18.  ^  Spain  will  not  Join  in  the  war. 
Bat  the  Spaniards  shall  come  after  it  is 
over,  and  take  possession  of  the  chorches. 

14.  ^Austria  will  be  fortunate,  pro- 
vided she  do  not  wait  too  long. 

15.  ^^The  papal  ohair  will  be  racant 
for  a  time. 

16.  ^  The  nobility  is  much  depressed, 
bnt  ill  1852  again  rises  to  some  extent. 

17.  "  When  aaked  as  to  the  future  of 
Prassiai  he  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence,  saying  only  that  King  Frederick- 
WUUam  lY.  wonld  be  the  last." 

This  agrees  with  Brother  Herrmann, 
as  formerly  stated.  A  man  named 
Pottgiesser,  in  Dortmund,  long  since 
dead,  drew  up  a  genealogical  treie  of 
the  royal  house,  in  which  he  says  of 
the  present  king~-to  whom  he  gives 
no  successor^— **  He  disappears." 

18.  ^  There  will  be  one  religion.  On 
the  Rhine  stands  a  ohnroh  ^Hiieh  all 
people  shall  aid  in  bnil^ng.  From 
thence,  after  the  war,  shall  proceed  the 
rnle  of  faith.  All  sects  shall  be  united  ; 
only  the  Jews  shall  retain  their  old  ob- 
stinacy." 

The  dome  at  Cologne  Is  obviously 
alluded  to.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
that  Cologne  is  expected  to  become 
the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  rule  by  other 
prophets. 

19.  ''In  oar  district  priests  shall  be- 
come so  rare,  that,  after  the  war,  people 
will  have  to  walk  seven  leagues  in  order 
to  attend  divine  service. 

20  "Oar  country  will  be  so  much  de- 
populated,  that  women  wiU  have  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil ;  and  seven  girls  shall 
fight  for  a  pair  of  inexpressibles. 

21.  "  The  house  of  Ikem  shall  be  set 
on  fire  by  shells. 

22.  ''The  soMiers  shall  march  to  bat- 
tle (or  to  war)  first,  then  return,  decked 
srith  the  cherry  blossoms.  And  only  after 
that  shall  the  great  war  break  out" 


In  spring  18iS,  troops  marehed  to 
Baden,  at  the  time  of  the  fint  insiir- 
tection  there,  in  which  war  Geneml 
ron  Oagem  was  killed;  and  Homy 
returned  home  decked  with  eheirj 
blossoms. 

23.  "Germany  shall  have  one  kmg^ 
and  then  shall  come  happy  times. 

24.  ^  He  spoke  also  of  an  approabhin^ 
religious  change,  and  wam^  hia  chUdrwit 
when  that  time  should  come,  to  go  to 
Hengede.'' 

When  jeered  on  his  prophetic 
powers,  Jaspers  often  sdd — 

^  When  I  have  loag  been  In  the  grave* 
you  wiU  then  often  remember  what  J 
have  said." 

There  is  a  prophet  in  Dortmmid, 
who,  among  other  curious  things,  said, 
in  1840,  ''  When  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers shall  be  dressed  like  tiioee  who 
crucified  our  Lord,  then  war  sfaatt 
break  out  with  great  violence.**  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  since  that  time, 
the  whole  Prussian  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hussars,  have  been 
armed  with  helmets  of  Roman  form. 
Their  new  Wafienrock,  or  militaiy 
coat,  is  also  a  short  plidn  surtont, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  probably 
not  unlike  a  Roman  tunic. 

The  predicdons  of  Jaspers  are  onri* 
ous — first,  on  account  of  their  mioote- 
ness;  secondly,  because  they  specify 
dates  yet  future.  We  shall  see  thiM; 
they  ooioctde,  in  many  dT  the  diief 
points,  with  other  popidarpnmhecles. 

The  next  prophet  is  Spielbiihn, 
a  Rhenish  peuant.  "  Spielbahn"  idg- 
nifies,  in  the  dialect  of  his  countiymen, 
^*  the  fiddler ;"  and  this  name  wss  given 
to  him  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  rustic 
performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  messenger  and  servant  in 
the  convents  of  Siegburg  and  Heister- 
bach.  His  predictions  have  been  pab* 
lished  by  Schrattenhola,  and  widely 
circulated;  but,  as  we  could  not 
procure  this  work,  we  can  only 
give  snch  extracts  as  our  author  has  , 
selected^ 

SpieMhn  died  in  1783  in  Cologne. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  rather  addict- 
ed to  the  wine-flask,  and  to  haiw 
occasionally  indulged  in  predictions  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  ^MMsibly  from 
interested  motives.  But  he  is  thought, 
in  the  main,  to  have  uttered  what  he 
really  believed  to  be  true  predictlone* 
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joid  be  gaTO  them  oat  as  yieioiie.  He 
predicM  the  imprisoninent  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  took 
place  a  few  jears  ago,  with  manj  leas 
interesting  local  occnrrencesi  which 
ear  author  passes  oyer.  Speaking  of 
the  present  time,  (1848-50,)  and  of 
what  should  follow,  he  said— 

l.^lvL  thftt  thne  it  will  be  hardly  pos- 
ttble  to  dietingviBh  the  peesant  from  the 
noble." 

In  Rhenish  Frossia,  where  the  Code 
Kapoleon  prevaUs,  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  splendour  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy to  be  found.  The  nobles  of 
old  family  who  remain  have  lost  all 
exclosive  privileges,  and  are  poor. 

2.  **  Courtly  maimers  and  worldly  ya- 
■ity  will  reach  to  a  height  hitherto  an- 
equalled.  Yea,  thioge  will  go  lo  far,  that 
men  will  no  longer  thank  Grod  for  their 
daily  bread. 

3.  ''  Haman  intellect  will  do  wonders, 
(or  miracles,)  and  on  this  account  men 
will  more  and  more  forget  Grod.  They 
will  mock  at  God,  thinking  themselves 
omnipotent,  because  of  the  carriages, 
which  shall  run  through  the  whole  world, 
(or  OTerywhere,)  withoat  being  drawn  by 
animals.  * 

4.  **  And  because  courtly  Tioes,  sensua- 
lity, and  sumptuousness  of  appavel,  are 
then  so  great,  God  will  punish  the  world. 
A  poison  shall  fiUl  on  the  fields,  and  a 
great  famine  shall  afflict  the  country." 

In  Nos,  S  and  4,  railways  and  the 
potato  blight  seem  meant. 

5.  ''When  a  bridge  shall  be  thrown 
across  the  Rhine  at  Mondorf,  then  it  will 
be  adYisable  to  oross,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  opposite  shore.  But  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  remain  there  so  long  as  a 
man  will  take  to  consume  a  7  lb.  loaf  of 
bread;  after  which  (that  is,  in  less  than  a 
week,)  it  will  be  time  to  return." 

This  coincides  with  Jaspers*  pre- 
diction of  the  shortness  of  the  last 
great  struggle. 

G.  ^Thousands  shall  conceal  themselres 
in  a  meadow  among  the  seven  mountains, 
(opposite  Bonn.) 

7.  **  I  see  the  destmotion  of  the  here- 
tics, with  dreadftil  punishments;  of  those 
who  dared  to  think  their  puny  minds 
eould  penetrate  the  eouneils  of  God.  Bat 
the  loajg-snifering  of  God  is  at  an  end, 
and  a  limit  is  put  to  their  wickedness." 

The  worthy  curate  dwells  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  this  prediction. 

8.  **  Observe  well,  thou  land  of  Berg  ! 
Thy  reigning  fiimily,  which  proceeds  from 


»  Kargraviate,  sbail  suddenly  fidl  fivm 
its  high  station,  and  become  less  than  the 
smallest  Margraviate." 

The  grand-dnchy  ef  Berg,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  of  which  DUsseldorfis 
the  chief  town,  was  given  by  Kapo- 
leon to  Murat,  and  was  afterwards 
part  of  the  kuagdom  of  Westphalia, 
bat,  since  the  peace,  has  formed  part 
of  Proseia,  the  royal  family  of  which, 
as  we  haye  seen,  descends  from  the 
Margraves  of  Brandenborgj  bat  in 
1783  all  this  was  as  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time.  See  also  Jaspers,  No.  17, 
and  Brother  Herrmann,  verse  93. 

9.  ''The  frlse  prophets  (heretic  clergy  1) 
shall  be  killed  with  wife  and  child. 

10.  '^  The  holy  city  of  Cologne  shall 
then  see  a  fearful  battle.  Many,  of  foreign 
nations,  shall  here  be  killed,  and  men  and 
women  shall  fight  for  their  fhith.  And 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avert  from  Co- 
logne, up  to  that  time  spared  by  war,  all 
the  cruel  extremities  of  war.  Men  will 
then  wade  in  blood  to  the  ankles. 

11.  "But  at  last  a  foreign  king  shall 
arise,  and  gain  the  victoij  for  the  good 
cause.  The  survivors  of  the  defeated 
enemy  fly  to  the  htrek-trte;  and  here  shall 
the  last  battle  be  fought  for  the  good 
eause." 

See  Nos.  9  and  33  of  Jaspers^  say* 
ings,  as  to  the  birch-tree  and  the  Ger  • 
man  king ;  also  verse  95  of  Brother 
Herrmann. 

12.  '^  The  foreign  armies  have  brought 
the  *  black  death*  into  the  hmd.  What 
the  sword  spares  the  pestilence  shall  de- 
vour. Berg  shall  be  depopulated,  and 
the  fields  without  owners ;  so  that  one 
may  plough  from  the  river  Sieg  up  to  the 
hills  without  being  (Scotic^)  challenged. 
Those  who  have  hid  themselves  among 
the  hills  shall  sgain  cultivate  the  land.'* 

See  No.  20  of  Jaspers*  predictions. 

13.  ^  About  this  time  France  will  be 
divided  internally." 

See  Jaspers,  No.  12. 

14.  ''  The  German  Empire  shall  choose 
a  peasant  for  Emperor.  He  shall  govern 
Germany  a  year  and  a  day." 

The  Archduke  John,  lateregent  of  the 
empire,  had  long  lived,  banished  from 
court,  as  a  Styrian  peasant,  adopting 
the  costume  and  manners  of  the  pea- 
santry. He  also  married  a  peasant 
girl.  His  regency  lasted  little  more 
than  a  year,  and,  indeed,  after  the 
year  had  expired,  he  only  returned  to 
Frankfort  in  order  to  resign  his  power 
to  the  present  commission. 
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Iff.  **  Bat  he  irlio  alter  him  diall  wear 
the  imperial  erown,  he  will  be  the  man 
for  whom  tiie  world  haa  leog  looked  with 
hope.  He  shall  be  called  Roman  Empe- 
ror,  and  shall  give  peace  to  the  world. 
He  shall  restore  Siegburg  and  Heister- 
bach,  (two  conyents,  above  mentioned.) 

16.  Then  shall  there  be  no  more  Jews 
in  Germany,  and  the  heretics  shall  beat 
their  own  breaate. 

17.  *'  And  alter  that  shall  be  a  good 
happy  time.  The  praiae  of  God  ahall 
dwell  on  earth ;  and  there  ahall  be  no 
war,  ezoept  beyond  the  aeas.  Then  ahall 
the  ftigitiTe  brethren  retain,  and  dwell  in 
their  homea  in  peace  for  erer  and  ever. 

**  Men  shoald  heed  well  what  I  have  said, 
for  mach  otU  may  be  ayerted  by  prayer; 
and  althoogh  people  jeer  me,  saying  I 
am  a  simple  fiddler,  yet  the  time  will 
eome  when  they  ahall  find  my  worda 
irae." 

See  Jaspens*  predictioiis,  Kos.  18 
find  28.  Brother  Herrman,  also,  in 
▼eraes  96-100,  prophesies  happy  times, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  conyents  of 
Chorin  and  Lehnin. 

The  next  seer  is  Anton  (Anthony), 
called  the  Youth  of  Elsen,  a  yill^e 
near  Faderborn,  in  Westi^fllia.  He 
liad  the  gift  of  tiie  ^^  second  sight" — 
that  is,  he  saw  visions — and  has  a 
great  reputation  in  that  country  as 
a  true  seer.  His  predictions  were  first 
collected  by  Dr  Kntscheit,  from  whose 
work  the  author  extracts  as  follows. 
The  date  la  not  given  by  our  curate. 

1 .  **  When  the  eonyent  of  Abdinghof  ia 
oeenpied  by  aoldiera,  armed  with  kmg 
polea,  to  which  little  flags  are  attached, 
and  when  theae  troopa  leare  the  conyent, 
then  ia  the  time  near.** 

At  this  time  (1849)  Prussian  lancers 
occupy  the  convent,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack.  This  was 
not  the  case  when  the  prediction  was 
made. 

2.  "From  Neahana,  honaea  may  be 
seen  on  the  Bock,  (Back,)  and  a  village  ia 
founded  between  Paderbem  and  Elaen. 
Then  ia  the  time  near." 

The  Bock  is  a  wooded  eninence 
hear  Paderbom,  where  an  iun  was 
buflt.  To  obtain  a  fine  view  from  the 
inn,  the  wood  was  lately  cut  through, 
and  thus  the  buikUDgs  have  become 
visible  from  Neuhaus.  The  village 
or  doff  is  a  newly-founded  country 
house,  or  rather  farm-house,  with  its 
appurtenances — Scotidf  a  town. 

S.  <<  When  people  aee,  in  the  Roman 


field,  heuBea  with  laige  windawa ;  whea 
a  broad  road  ia  made  through  that  fields 
whioh  ahall  not  be  finiahed  till  the  good 
times  come,  then  shall  come  heavy 
times." 

In  the  Boman  field,  om  the  high  road 
to  Erwitte,  the  Thnringian  Bailway 
was  begun  in  1847,  and  a  terminusy 
the  buildings  of  which  have  very  large 
windows,  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
spot.  The  works  have  been,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  suiq[iended  for 
the  present.  See  Jaspers,  No.  1,  and 
Spielbahn,  No.  3. 

4.  "  When  barley  ia  aown  on  the  Bock» 
then  ia  the  time  close  at  hand.  Then 
shall  the  enemy  be  in  the  land,  and  kiD 
and  devaatate  everythiag.  Men  will 
have  to  go  aeven  leagaea  to  find  an  a^ 
qnaintanee.  The  town  nt  Padeabcni 
ahall  have  eight  heavy  daya,  duing  idueh 
the  enemy  lies  there.  On  the  laet  day, 
the  enemy  ahall  give  np  the  town  to  plan- 
der.  Bat  let  every  man  carry  hia  moat 
valaable  property  from  the  ground  fiomr 
to  the  garret ;  for  the  enemy  will  not  have 
time,  even  to  nntie  hia  ahoeatringa,  ao  near 
will  aaooour  be." 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  the  fint 
attempt  was  made  to  grow  bariey  on 
the  Bocic,  a  cold,  hig^-lying  district. 

5.  "  The  enemy  will  try  to  bombard 
the  town  from  the  liboriberg,  (a  hill 
close  to  Paderbom  ;  bat  only  one  ball 
(or  shell)  shall  hit, and  set  on  area  hooae 
in  the  Kampe.  Tlie  fire,  however,  ahall 
aoon  be  extiagaiahed. 

6.  ^  The  French  ahall  eome  aa  fHenda. 
French  cavalry  with  ahiaing  hraaalplalca 
(eaiiaaaiera)  ahall  ride  ia  at  the  Wcete^ 
gate,  and  tie  their  horaea  to  the  trees  ia 
the  Cathedral  eloae.  At  the  Gieratheiv 
(another  gate)  soldiera  with  gray  oai* 
forms,  faced  with  light  bhie,  diall  eoaae 
in.  Bat  they  will  only  look  into  the 
town,  and  then  immediately  withdraw. 
On  the  Bock  stands  a  great  army,  with 
dooble  insignia,  (or  marks — ^possibly  the 
two  cockadea.  Imperial  German  and 
Praaaian,  now  wont  by  the  Pmasiana,) 
whoae  maskets  are  piled  in  heapa. 

7.  "  The  enemy  ahaU  fiy  towarda  Salz- 
kotten,  and  towarda  the  heath.  In  both 
placea  a  great  battle  ahall  be  foni^t,  ae 
that  people  shall  wade  in  blood  to  the 
ankles.  The  porsaera  firom  the  town 
mast  take  care  not  to  croaa  the  Alme 
bridge  ;  for  not  one  of  those  who  croaa  it 
ahall  retnm  alive. 

8.  ^  The  victorioua  prince  shall  enter, 
in  solemn  proceaaien,  the  caatle  of  Nen- 
hana,  which  shall  be  repaired  (for  the 
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oeeadon !)  MeompaiilAd  by  asa j  peopW 
wiih  green  bonghB  in  their  luite.  On  the 
Johamies  Bridge,  before  Neuhansy  there 
shall  be  snch  a  crowd  that  a  child  shall 
be  cnuhed  to  death.  While  this  goes  on 
a  great  assembly  shall  be  held  in  and 
before  the  Rathhans  (Town  House.) 
They  shall  hurry  (or  drag)  a  man  down 
from  the  Rathhans,  and  hang  him  on  a 
lamp-post  before  it. 

9.  "When  all  these  things  shall  hare 
come  to  pass,  then  shall  there  be  a  good 
time  in  the  land.  The  oonrent  (of  Ab« 
dinghof)  shall  be  restored ;  and  it  will  be 
better  to  be  a  swineherd  here,  in  our 
land,  than  a  noble  yonder  in  Prussia 
(proper.)" 

Next  comes  an  old  tradidonary 
prophecy  concerning  Munster. 

^  Woe  to  thee,  Miinster  I  Woe  to  you, 
priests,  doctors,  and  lawyers  !  How  shall 
it  be  with  you  in  the  days  of  sorrow  t 

"  For  three  days  they  shall  go  up  and 
down  thy  streets.  Three  times  shsJl  the 
city  be  taken  and  lost. 

''  Let  every  man  keep  in  HktB  garret ; 
thus  shall  he  be  safe.  A  dreadfhl  fire 
shall  break  out  in  and  destroy  Ueber- 
wasser,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
cathedral  plaee  to  the  castle. 

<<  The  enemy  shall  be  beaten,  and  shall 
fly  through  Kinderhans  so  fast  that  they 
leaye  their  cannon  on  the  street.  All  this 
shall  happen  in  the  same  year  in  which 
an  illustrious  person  dies  in  the  eastle. 

"  The  conquering  prince  shall  make  his 
entry  through  the  Serratii-Thor,  (a  gate.)** 

Fart  of  this  prophecy  has  l>een  spread 
over  the  district  of  Miinster  for  sixty 
years ;  part  of  it  comes  from  the  tailor 
at  Kinderhans,  who  also  prophesied 
mnch  to  Blncher.  He  was  one  of 
the  seers,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  that  country,  ^*  SpoikeDkikers.*^ 
^^Spnck,"  in  high  C^ennan,  signifies 
ghost  or  spirit ;  ^'Kiker*'  is  onr  Scotch 
word  "  Keeker," — in  high  German, 
"  Gncker." 

The  next  is  an  old  prophecy  con- 
cerning Osnabruck. 

'*  Osnatokek  shall  snilbr  aueh  for  Ibnr* 
teen  days,  and  see  a  bloody  eontest  in  her 
streets. 

'*  Even  the  serrice  of  the  Greek  Choreh 
shall  be  performed  in  the  churdies  of 
OsnabriiclL" 

This  is  quite  possible,  should  Russians 
enter  Westphalia.  SeeJaspers,  No.  9. 

^  A  Tiolent  eontest  shall  arise  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  All  the 
churches  shall  be  again  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Catbolics. 


^  A  pnest,  in  the  aet  of  canying  the 
most  Holy  (the  Host)  into  the  Lutheran 
Churoh,  sludl  be  killed  by  a  ball  at  the 
church  door.'' 

The  three  preceding  prophedes  are 
yery  remarkable,  from  the  minute  de-* 
tails  which  they  contain,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  seers  de- 
scribed whcU  they  saw  in  visions  or  in 
dreams.  Of  course,  most  of  these 
visions,  referring  to  events  yet  future, 
cannot  be  at^  present  verified.  But 
the  signs  given  by  Anton,  to  know 
when  the  time  approaches,  have  come 
to  pass. 

The  following  traditionary  prophecy 
about  Cologne,  was  found  by  Magister 
Heinrich  von  Judden,  pastor  of  the 
small  church  of  St  Martin,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin of  Canned  (in  Cologne  ?)  :^ 

*^  O  happy  Cologne !  when  thou  art 
well  pared,  thon  shalt  perish  in  thhie 
own  blood.  O,  Cologne  1  thon  shalt 
perish  like  Sodom  and  Gomorriia ;  thjr 
streets  shall  flow  with  blood,  and  thy 
relics  shall  be  taken  away.  Woe  to  thee, 
Cologne  I  because  strangers  suck  thy 
breasts  and  the  breasts  <^  thy  poor,— of 
thy  poor,  who  therefore  UuBgush  in 
poverty  and  misery." 

Old  tradition  concerning  Coblenz : — 

^  Woe !  woe !  Where  Rhine  and 
Moselle  meet,  a  battle  shall  be  fought 
against  Turks  and  Baschkirs,  (Russians!) 
so  bloody,  that  the  Rhine  shall  be  dyed 
red  for  twenty-fiye  leagues." 

Traditions  of  battles  in  West- 
phalia:— 

^'  A  prodigiona  number  of  people  shall 
come  from  the  east  towards  the  west. 

"  The  whole  west  and  south  shall  rise 
against  them. 

*'  The  armies  shall  meet  in  the  middle 
of  Westphalia. 

'*  A  dreadftil  battle  shall  take  place  on 
the  Strdnheide,  (a  heath,)  near  Ahaus. 
.    "  At  Riesenbeek,  a  bloody  combat  shall 
be  fought. 

"  At  Liidinghansen,"  said  a  seer,  '^  I 
saw  whole  hosts  of  white-clad  soldiers. 
(Austrians  1) 

*' Ottmarsbocholt  will  hare  mnch  to 
suffer. 

<'  On  the  Lipperheide  (aheatii)  a  bloody 
battle  is  fought. 

''Also  in  Rittberg,  and  the  whole 
country  round,  a  battle  shall  be  fought. 

*'  But  the  chief  engagement  shall  be  at 
the  Birch'Tree." 

Every  one,  says  the  author,  who 
takes  ^e  trouble,  can  hear  all  this 
from  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry.   In 
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many  places,  the  seers  have  dyen 
described  Uie  positions  of  the  troops, 
and  the  direction  In  which  the  cannon 
are  pohited. 

Prophecy  of  a  Capndiin  monk  in 
Dtisseldorf,  of  date  1672  :— 

'^  After  a  dreadftd  war  (Napoleon's 
wars !)  shall  there  he  peace  ;  yet  ttiere 
■hall  he  no  peace,  hecause  the  contest  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  shall  hreak  ont. 

''  After  this  peaee  shall  oome  a  heary 
time.  The  people  shall  haye  no  longer 
trath  nor  faith, 

*'  When  women  know  not,  from  pride 
and  laxnrioasnese,  what  clothes  they  shall 
wear — sometimes  short,  sometimes  long, 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  wide ;  when 
men  also  change  their  dress,  and  wesr 
eyerywhere  the  hoards  of  the  Capuchins,* 
then  will  'God  chastise  the  world.  A 
dreadfbl  war  shall  break  out  in  the  south 
(Hungary  X)  and  spread  eastward  and 
northward.  The  kings  shall  be  killed. 
Savage  hordes  shall  orerflow  Germany, 
and  oome  to  the  Rhine.  They  shall  take 
delight  in  mordeiing  and  burning,  so  that 
mothers,  in  despair,  seeing  death  CTery- 
where  before  their  eyes,  shall  cast  them- 
selves  and  their  sucklings  into  the  water. 
When  the  need  is  greatest,  a  preserver 
shall  oome  ftrom  the  south.  He  shall  de- 
feat the  hordes  of  the  enemy,  and  make 
Germany  prosperous.  But,  in  those  days, 
many  parts  shall  be  so  depopulated,  that 
it  will  be  neoessary  to  climb  a  tree  to 
look  fbr  people  afkr  off.** 

An  old  prophecy  concerning  the 
battle  of  the  Btrdi'Tree:— 

^  A  time  shall  oome  when  the  world 
shall  be  godless.  The  people  will  strive 
to  be  independent  of  king  or  magistrate, 
subjeots  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  princes. 
Neither  truth  nor  faith  prevails  more.  It 
will  then  oome  to  a  general  insurrection, 
ita  which  father  shall  ilght  against  son, 
and  son  agahist  ftkther.  In  that  time, 
men  shall  try  to  pervert  the  articles  of 
Mth,  and  shall  introdnce  new  books. 
The  Catholio  religion  shall  be  hard 
pressed,  and  men  will  try  with  cnnniag  to 
abolish  it.  Men  diall  love  play  and  jest, 
and  pleasure  of  all  kinds,  at  that  tbne. 
But  then  it  shall  not  be  long  before  a 
change  oconrs.  A  frightful  war  shall 
break  out.  On  one  side  shall  stand 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  whole  north ; 
on  the  other,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  whole  south,  under  a  powerfiil  prince. 
This  prince  shall  come  fh>m  the  south. 
He  wears  a  white  ooat,  with  buttons  all 
the  way  down.     He  has  a  cross  on  his 


breast,  rides  a  gray  horse,  which  he 
monnts  horn  his  left  side,  becaiiee  ha  is 
lame  of  one  foot.  He  will  bring  peaces- 
Great  is  his  severity,  for  he  will  put  down 
all  dance-masio  and  rich  attire.  He  will 
hear  morning  mass  in  the  cbnrdh  at  Bre« 
men.  (According  to  some  traditions,  he 
will  read  mass.)  From  Bremen  ho  rides 
to  the  Haar,  (a  height  near  Werl;)  firom 
thence  he  looks  with  his  spyglass  towards 
the  country  'of  the  Birch^Tree,  and  ob- 
serves the  enemy.  Next,  he  rides  past 
Holtum,  ( a  village  near  WerL)  At 
Holtum  stands  a  crucifix  between  two 
lime-trees ;  before  this,  he  kneels  and 
prays  with  outstretched  arms,  for  some 
time.  Then  he  leads  his  soldiers,  clad  in 
white,  into  the  battle,  and,  after  a  bloody 
contest,  he  remains  victorious. 

^  The  chief  slaughter  will  take  place  at 
a  brook  which  runs  from  west  to  east. 
Woe  !  woe  !  to  Budberg  and  S5ndem  In 
those  days  !  The  victorious  leader  shall 
assemble  the  people  after  the  battle,  and 
address  to  them  a  speech  iifthe  church." 

So  runs  the  above  prophecy,  accord- 
ing to  the  concnmng  testimony  of 
many  peasants  of  that  country.  It 
was  lonff  ago  printed  in  a  small  pamph  • 
let,  in  the  convent  at  Werl.  But,  at 
the  removal  of  the  convent,  all  its 
books  were  lost  or  destroyed.  The 
tradition,  however,  remained  among 
the  peasantry,  and  ha&  even  pene- 
trated into  France ;  for  when  freuch 
(troops  ?)  came  to  Weri,  they  inquired 
for  the  Birch-Tree.  In  Pomeraoia 
also,  natives  of  Westphalia,  when 
quartered  there,  have  been  questioned 
about  its  position.  It  stood  long  be- 
tween Holtum  and  Kirch-Hemmerde, 
villages  lying  between  XJnna  and 
Werl.  When  it  withered,  a  new  one 
was,  by  royal  order,  planted  on  the 
spot.  This  proves  that  the  Govern- 
ment knew  of  the  prophecy  or  ti'adl- 
tion,  and  felt  an  interest  in  it.  The 
people  believe  so  firmly  m  the  pn^ 
phecy,  that  the  peasantry  near  Wai 
even  opposed  the  introduction  of  new 
hymn-books,  under  the  impressioii 
that  they  were  the  predieted  new 
books.  Bremen,  Holtum,  Budberg, 
and  SQndem  are  villages  near  Weri. 
A  crucifix  stands  at  Iioltmn  between 
two  young  lime-trees ;  and  a  brook 
there  flows  from  west  to  east 

Another  old  prophecy  of  the  battle 
of  the  Birch-Tree.  This  prophet^  was 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1701,  In  Latin. 
The  titie,  translated,  is  as  fellows  :— 


This  is  now  the  ease  in  Germany. 


^  A  propheey  oontemiiig  the  (Hghtfol 
DOttte&i  beiWMn^uth  and  North,  and  a 
ienifio  baiUe  on  the  borden  of  ihe  duchy 
of  Westphalia,  near  Bodberg,(Badb6rg.) 
From  a  book,  entitled,  A  treatise  on  the 
heavenly  regeneration  (or  resfcoration,)  by 
an  anonymons  author,  illnminated  (or  en- 
lightened,) by  Tisions.  With  permission  of 
the  CHBeialate  at  Werl.  Cologne,  1701." 

It  was  translated  and  printed  in 
German  by  the  monks  of  Werl,  bat, 
as  already  sUted,  their  Ubrary  was 
destroyed  or  dispeised. 

**  After  these  days  shall  dawn  the  sad 
unhappy  time,  predicted  by  oar  Lord. 
Men,  in  terror  on  the  earth,  shall  faint 
for  expectation  of  the    coming    events. 
Tlie  father  shall  be  against  the  son  and 
the  brother  against  the  brother.    Truth 
and  faith  shall  no  longer  be  found.  After 
the  nations,  singly,  have  long  warred 
against  each  other,  after  thrones  have 
erumbled,and  kingdoms  been  overthrown, 
shall  the  entire  South  take  arms  against 
the  North.    (Auster  contra  Aqnilonem.) 
Then  country,  language,  and  fUth  shall 
not  be  contended  for,  but  they  shall  fight 
for  the  rule  of  the  world." 

''They  shall  meet  in  the  middle  of 
Germany,  destroy  towns  and    villages, 
after  the  inhabitants  have  been  compelled 
to  fly  to  tiie  hills  and  the  woods.    This 
dreadful  contest  shall  be  decided  in  Lower 
Germany.    There  the  armies  shall  pitch 
camps,  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen.    This  fearful  engagement  shall  ht- 
gina(lA«JB»reA-Tr«enearBodherg.  Wool 
woe  1    poor   Fatherland  I     They   shall 
fight   three   whole  days.     Even  when 
covered  with  wounds,  they  shall  mangle 
each  other,  and  wade  in  blood  to  the 
ankles.    The  bearded  people  of  the  seven 
stars  (1)  shall  finally  conquer,  and  their 
enemies  shall  fly  ;  they  shall  turn  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  again  fight  with 
the  extremity  of  despair.  But  there  shall 
that  power  be  annihihited,  and  its  strength 
broken,  so  that  hardly  a  few  will  be  left, 
to  tell  of  this  unheard-of  defeat.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  allied   plaees   shall 
flionm,bnt  the  Lord  shall  comfort  them, 
•Ad  they  shall  say.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing." 
The  two  preceding  prophecies,  both 
old,  and  printed  long  since,   have 
{nrobably  a  common  ori^,  whatever 
that  may  be.    The  tradition  has  pro- 
bably come  to  the  people  from  the 
monks  of  WerL 

Some  predictions  or  visions,  con* 
nected  with  the  prophecy  of  Werl  :— 
A  seer,  named  Bolink,  of  Steinen, 
who  haa  been  dead  some  time,  ^o- 
phesied  of  three  processions  in  Kirch* 
Hemmerde. 
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^  The  first  shall  be  a  funeral  proces- 
sion. The  names  of  several  men  shall  be 
hung  up  on  the  church." 

This  happened  when,  in  the  war  of 
1813-15,  some  brave  men  of  this 
district  fell  in  battle. 


^  The  second  prooeesion  shall  go  from 
the  old  church  to  the  new  one." 

This  took  place  when  the  Catholics 
of  Barch-Hemmerde  buiU  a  new 
church;  and  the  Host  was  carried 
from  the  Simnltankirche  into  the  new 
edifice. 

« The  third  shall  be  after  a  dreadful 
war.  Then  shall  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants again  go  together  in  procession  into 
the  old  church,  and  have  one  religion." 
He  said  further,— 
<*  When  two  towers  are  buUt  between 
Sondem  and  Werl,  then  shall  a  frightful 
war  soon  break  out." 

The  towers  are  now  there,  having 

been  lately  bnilt.    One  is  a  chimney 

for  the   Salt -Works;   the  other  a 

Bohrthnrm,  (a  tower  over  the  pit 

whence  the  salt  spring  is  pampcd  up.) 

Another  seer,  named  Ludolf,  saw 

the  whole  order  of  battle  of  both 

armies,  and  pointed  out  in  a  corn-field 

near  Ku-ch-Hemmerde  the  spot,  near 

the  Birch-Tree,  where  he  saw  in  his 

vision  a  colonel  fall  from  his  horse, 

struck  by  a  ball.    The  horse,  he  said, 

would  run  to  a  sheaf  of  oats,  (therefore 

late  in  autnmn,)  snap  at  it,  and  in  the 

same  moment  fall,  also  pierced  by  a 

shot.  _ 

A  third  seer,  Hermann  Kappelmann, 
of  Scheidengen,  near  Werl,  prophe- 
sied as  follows,  thirty  years  ago 
(1819,)  before  a  whole  company. 

**  The  times  are  yet  good,  but  they  ahall 
change  mueh.  After  many  years  a  IHght- 
All  war  shall  break  out.  The  signs  Aall 
be  :  When  in  Spring  the  cowsUps  appear 
early  in  the  hedges,  and  disturbances  pre- 
▼aa  everywhere  ;  in  that  year  the  e:^lo- 
sion  does  not  take  place.  But  whea, 
»fter  a  short  winter,  the  cowslips  bloom 
very  early,  and  all  appears  quiet,  let  W) 
man  believe  in  peace. 

«  When  great  wisps  of  straw  stand  on 
the  Baienwiese,  (Bear's  meadow,)  then 
shall  the  war  break  out." 

The  B&renwiese  is  a  large  common 
meadow  at  Scheidingen.  Soon  after 
the  French  and  Polish  revolutions  of 
1880  it  was  divided,  and  on  that 
account  wisps  of  straw  were  set  up. 
The  people  believed  the  great  war  waa 
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then  at  hand.  Now  there  are  once 
more  wisps  of  straw  set  up,  to  mtA 
the  line  of  the  railway  to  Cassel, 
which  is  in  progress. 

"  When  you  then  hear  cannon  from  the 
side  of  Miinster,  then  hasten  to  cross  the 
Rahr»  and  take  bread  (a  loaf)  with  you 
sufficient  fbr  three  days.  He  who  only 
puts  his  foot  in  the  water  shall  be  safe 
from  harm.  Then  yon  may  retnni,  bnt 
whether  yon  shall  And  yovr  posts  (or 
poles)  again,  I  eaanot  say.  (Probably 
marks  of  agrioultnralsnbdiTiaiona)  After 
a  short  contest  shall  follow  peace  and 
quiet.  The  peace  shall  be  announced  at 
Chnstmas  from  all  the  pulpits." 

Nnmbeiiess  traditions  speak  of  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Unna,  ronnd 
which,  and  not  through  it,  the  armies 
will  march,  .on  acooont  of  the  con- 
flagration. Others  speak  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Dortmnnd,  on  the  east  side. 
Others,  again,  describe  how  the  re- 
mains of  the  enemy  fly  to  Erwitte 
and  Salzkotten,  and  are  there  totally 
cat  to  pieces.  All  the  towns  and 
Tillages  from  Faderborn  to  the  Rhine 
have  similar  traditions.  There  is  a 
very  old  one  concerning  the  Marien- 
heide,  (a  heath,)->namely,  that  there 
the  Whites  shall  drive  the  Bines 
before  them,  and  through  the  Lippe, 
in  which  many  shall  be  drowned. 

Traditions  concerning  the  years 
1846-1860  :— 

'*  1846, 1  would  not  be  a  Tine." 
"  1847, 1  woold  not  be  an  apple-tree." 
<'  1848, 1  wonld  not  be  a  king." 
^  1849, 1  would  not  be  a  hare,  a  sol- 
dier, or  a  graTedigger." 
''  1850, 1  would  not  be  a  priest." 

In  1846,  the  crop  of  grapes  was  too 
heavy  for  the  vines. 

In  1847,  the  apple-trees  broke 
nnder  the  weight  of  their  fimit 

In  1848,  as  we  know,  kings  were 
at  a  disoonnt. 

in  1849,  the  hares  suffered  from 
the  suspension  or  abolition  of  the 
game  laws  in  €r«rmany ;  the  soldiers 
had  mnch  to  snffer;  and  the  grave- 
diggers,  in  consequence  of  war  and 
cholera,  were  overwhelmed  with  work 
in  many  places. 

As  to  the  priests  In  1850,  we  heard 
firom  several  quarters,  of  an  old 
prophe<7  that  there  shall  be  a  fearful 
massacre  of  priests,  against  whom  the 
people  shall  be  much  embittered. 
One  seer  declares,  that  such  will  be 
the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  towards 


the  i^ests,  that  a  peasant,  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  his  fhmily,  and 
having  just  stuck  a  fbrk  into  the 
fowl,  shaU,  on  seeing  a  priest  pass  by 
the  house,  lay  down  his  fork,  rush 
out,  beat  out  the  priest's  brains  with 
his  dub,  and  then  return  to  his  meal 
with  satisfaction. 

Another  tradition,  of  which  we 
heard  from  several  well-iufbrmed 
persons,  states  that  a  pope  shall  come 
as  a  fugitive  to  reside  at  Cologne, 
with  four  cardinals,  and  there  ex^- 
dse  his  ecclesiastical  functions* 

A  prophecy,  of  date  1622,  concern- 
ing certain  months  of  a  year  not 
named. 

^The  month  of  May  shall  earnestly 
prepare  for  war.  But  it  is  not  yet  time. 
June  shall  also  invite  to  war,  but  still  it 
is  not  time.  July  Mrill  prove  so  cruel, 
that  many  must  part  horn  wife  and 
child.  In  August,  men  shall  everywhere 
hear  of  war.  September  and  October 
shall  bring  great  bloodshed.  Wonders 
shall  be  seen  in  November.  At  this 
time  the  child  is  twenty-eight  years  old, 
(the  powerfdl  monarch)  whose  wet  nurse 
shall  be  fh>m  the  east.  He  shall  do 
great  things." 

Prophecies  of  the  '^Powerftal  Mon- 
arch :'• — 

One  prophet  says,— ^  He  shall  be  of 
ao  ancient  noble  house,  and  descend 
from  the  top  of  the  rocks.  His  mother 
shall  be  a  twin.  He  will  be  Emperor 
ef  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  (the  Gemaa 
Empfae.)  Holshanser  says,  *  He  shall 
be  bom  hi  the  boeom  of  the  Gath^ie 
Church  ;'  his  name  shall  be, '  The  Help  of 
God.'" 

See  the  preceding  prophecies,  pasnm. 

We  have  now  given  a  sufficient 
sketch  of  some  of  the  more  cnrioua 
and  definite  popular  German  pro- 
phecies. The  curate  of  Dartmund 
adds  a  oooaiderable  number  of  otiiers, 
more  vague,  mystical,  and  in  soma 
cases  theological,  which  we  omit,  as  not 
adapted  to  our  present  purpose;  and 
others  notbearingon  GermanyY  of  some 
interest— especially  a  long  om  con- 
cerning Italy,  by  theFrandscan  monk, 
Bartx^meo  da  Saluszi — which  waat 
of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing^ 
at  this  time. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  foregoing 
prophecies  in  general.  We  must 
admit,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  there 
exist  in  Grermany  unfulfilled  popular 
prophecies,  the  aathentlcity  of  which 
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18  respectably  attested  and  generally 
admitted. 

We  further  observe,  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  then^  as  Car  as  known  to  ns, 
we  can  trace  the  following  points  per- 
vadingthe  entireseries,  more  or  less : — 

1.  A  great  war  after  a  peace,  about 
this  time. 

2.  It  is  preceded  by  pditicai  oon- 
ynlsions,  and  lesser  wars. 

8.  The  East  and  North  fight  against 
the  Sonth  and  West. 

4.  The  latter  finally  preyafl,  nnder 
apowerfhl  prinoOy  iHio  vnezpeotedly 
rises  np. 

5.  The  great  straggle  is  short,  and 
oocors  late  in  tiie  year. 

6.  It  18  dedded  by  the  battle  of  the 
Burch-Tree,  near  Werl. 

7.  After  horrible  devastations,  and 
mnrders,  and  burnings,  caused  by  this 
war,  peace  and  prosperity  return. 

8.  Priests  are  massacred  and  be- 
come rery  rare ;  but 

9.  One  religion  unites  all  men. 

10.  All  this  takes  place  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  nulways  into 
Germany. 

11.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  is 
the  last. 

12.  The  ^poweirfal  prince'*  from 
the  South  becomes  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

13.  Fhmce  is,  about  this  time,  in- 
wardly dlyided. 

14.  The  Ruesiaas  come  as  enemies 
to  the  Bhine,  the  French  enter  Ger- 
many as  friends — without  entering 
into  further  details. 

We  see  moieover,  that,  adndttiiig 
the  genuineness  of  the  prophecies, 
partial  fii)fihttent  has  in  seyerai  cases 
taken  place;  Here  it  must  be  noted, 
that  our  curate  has  chiefly  confined 
himself  to  the  unfulfilled  parts,  and 
has  arowediy  omitted  many  fidfilled 
predictions.  While  we  atUch  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the 
truth  of  these  prophecies,  which  in 
part  depends  on  their  partiai  fulfilment 
in  past  times,  our  chief  olject  has 
been  to  put  on  record  the  more  re- 
mailable  of  the  unfiolfilled  predictions, 
in  order  that  th^  may  be  compared 
with  future  events. 

•If  we  seek  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
origin  of  these  prophecies,  we  find 
that  there  are  three  sources,  from 
which  the  people  may  have  derived 
the  traditions. 


1.  They  may  possibly  be,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  derived  fh>m  the  reflec- 
tions of  sagacious  men.  Even  Napo- 
leon predicted  dreadful  wars,  and  that 
Europe  must  become  either  Cossack 
or  Republican.  But  although  some 
things  may  thus  be  explained,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  minute  detaife,  in 
other  eases,  can  be  thus  accounted  for. 

2.  Scriptural  prophecies  may  have 
been  api^ed  to  modem  events,  which, 
indeed,  are  no  doubt  foretold  in 
Aem,  in  a  general  way.  We  cannot 
avoid  observing  the  tolerably  fireqnent 
occurrence  of  Scripture  language  in 
the  predictions ;  but  this  f3so  does 
not  account  for  all  the  details. 

3.  The  seers  or  prophets  may  have 
had  genuine  vimona,  or  dreams,  in 
which  they  saw  what  they  describe : 
it  has  been  seen  that  various  prophets 
use  language  implying  this.  And, 
while  the  ^neral  resemblance  of  the 
different  visions  naturally  leads  n^to 
suspect  that  the  popular  traditions 
have  a  common  origin ;  we  can  at 
most  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
original  seer  or  seers  lived  long  ago, 
which  only  increases  the  difficulty. 
They  were  probably,  like  Brother 
Herrmann,  monks  and  ascetics,  their 
imaginations  exalted  by  religions 
fervour:  in  other  words  they  were 
nervous  and  exdti^le,  and  predis- 
posed to  visions.  Supposing  tiidr 
visions  known  to  the  people,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  marvellous,  if  excited  along 
with  religious  sentiments,  may  have 
led  to  visions  or  second  sight  among 
the  peasantry,  and  thus  visions  may 
have  been  multiplied  and  expandea 
in  details. 

If  we  reflect  on  Uie  many  known 
instances  of  prophetic  dreams, 
and  on  the  alleged  and  respectably 
attested  cases  of  somnambulistic 
prevision,  we  shall  see  reason  to  hed- 
tate  before  we  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence,  in  ctftain  individnals, 
of  prophetic  visions.  We  are  fur 
from  imagining  that,  if  such  have  been 
the  case  with  our  German  seers,  they 
have  enjoyed  direct  communications 
from  Heaven ;  on  the  contrary,  were 
we  satisfied  of  the  fact,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  phenomenon  depend- 
ing on  some  obscure  physical  cause, 
which  may  in  time  be  discovered  and 
traced;  and  which,  at  all  events, 
exists  by  Divine  permission. 

Here  we  may  allude  to  the  remark- 
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able  prophecy  of  Mousienr  de  Cazotte, 
who,  some  years  previous  to  1787, 
predicted  to  a  large  company  of  per- 
sons of  rank,  science,  and  literatoro, 
with  mnch  detail,  the  atrocities  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror.  He  likewise  told 
many  of  those  present,  both  male  and 
female,  that  they  shonld  perish  on 
the  guillotine.  To  Condorcet  ba 
said,  that  he  should  die  in  prison,  of 
the  efifecte  of  a  poison  which  ha 
should  long,  with  the  view  of  escaping 
a  public  execution,  have  carried  abont 
his  person — ^which  happened*  He 
also  predicted  the  fate  of  Louis  XYI. 
and  his  Queen.  This  prophecy  caused 
mnch  amazement,  and  soon  became 
known.  Persons  are  yet  alive,  both 
in  Finance  and  England,  who  heard  it 
detailed  before  1789.  We  have  seen 
one  of  them.  Now,  it  might  be  said, 
that  Cazotte  merely  exercised  a  rare 
sagacity,  in  judging  of  the  course  of 
events,  at  a  time  when  all  France 
was  enthusiastically  looking  forward 
to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  while 
yet  no  one  dreamed  of  violence  or 
bloodshed.  But  this  would  hardly 
account  for  the  details  he  gave.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  often  uttered  pre- 
dictions ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
although  it  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked, that  those  who  report  bis  pro- 
phecies, including  the  above  one, 
always  state  that,  when  abont  to  pre- 
dict, he  fell  into  a  peculiar  state,  as  if 
asieep-^yet  notordinary  sleep.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  a 
trance,  in  which  he  saw  visions. 
That  they  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
is  surely,  if  only  a  coincidence,  a 
most  wonderful  one.  If,  again,  it  waa 
merely  the  result  of  sagacious  reflec- 
tion, how  came  it  that  Cazotte  alone, 
of  all  the  able  thinkers  then  in  Paris, 
made  these  reflections,  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains? 

The  laborious,  minute,  and  con- 
scientious researches  of  the  Baron  von 
Beichenbach  have  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  we  are  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  physical  influ- 
ences which  surround  us ;  and  he  has 
even  referred  to  a  physical  cause — one 
source  of  the  belief  in  ghosts — ^by 
proving  that  luminous  appearances 
are  visible,  to  sensitive  persons,  over 
recent  graves.    No  one  can  fiul  to 


see  the  resemblance  between  the  Sen- 
sitives of  Baron  von  Rdchenbach, 
who  are  £ur  from  rare,  nnd  the  Spoi- 
kenkiker,  or  ghost  seers,  of  the  curate 
of  Dortmund.  " 

We  consider  it  probable,  therefore, 
that  at  different  periods  seers  tiayo 
had  visions,  more  or  less  distinct  and 
detailed,  of  what  appeared  to  their 
minds  likely  to  happen;  tluit  these 
viai<Mis  have  occurred  in  a  state  of 
trance;  that  anumg  aseedc  monks^ 
who  may  be  regarded  as  liable  to  sach 
trances,  it  may  oftea  have  happened 
that  extensive  knowledge  of.liistory 
and  of  mankind  lias  enabled  them  to 
foresee  the  probable  course  of  events ; 
that  their  pi^cfcions,  bedoming  known 
to  the  peasantry,  have  given  a  tone 
to  their  visions,  in  which  the  events 
are  generally  localised  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  seer*;  and  that 
thus,  by  degrees,  more  detailed  pro* 
dictions  have  arisen;  dmsid^nf^ 
the  general  ignorance  and  snperstitiou 
of  the  peasantry  in  all  conntriesy  it  Is 
not  wonderful  that  such  predicUoDS, 
generally  bearing  on  violent  politicfd 
convulsions,  war,  and  religion,  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  their 
minds,  shouhl  acquire  a  hold  over 
them  such  as  is  found  to  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Grermany,  in  reference 
to  the  prophecies  above  described.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  existence  of 
the  predictions  may  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  preparing  the 
people  for  such  sudden  outbreaks  as 
those  of  1848,  and  may  thns,  in  some 
measure,  have  oontribated  to  their 
own  fulfilment. 

We  must  admit  that  these  remarks 
do  not  much  assist  In  explainmg  the 
occurrence  of  minute  details  in  these 
predictions,  many  of  which  are  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  been  M- 
filled.  But  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  arguing  on  the  alibied 
fulfilment  as  certain;  and  we  have 
therefore  satisfied  ourselves  with  lay- 
ing befbre  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of 
these  predictions,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  an  article  of  belief  with 
many  thousands  of  people  at  this  day, 
is,  under  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  considered,  very  interesting. 

w.  a. 
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TH8  aiStOSY  or  a  BBOnnSNT  DUKINO  the  RVeSIAN  CAMPAIOK. 


The  Rusaian  Campaign  of  Napo- 
leon is  nnqnestionabiy  tl^  moat  won- 
derftil  episode  in  the  history  of  war. 
We  are  not  only  interested,  bnt 
astounded,  by  its  stndy.  It  comprises 
a  series  of  events  gigantic  and  mipa- 
ralieied  in  the  annids  of  human  stnfe. 
From  the  note  of  preparation  to  the 
final  irail  of  despair,  the  reader's  ima- 
gination is  oontinnally  on  the  stretch 
to  realise  and  comprehend  the  prodi- 
gioos  scale  of  its  drcnmstances.  At 
the  word  of  the  great  militanr  magi* 
dan,  half-a«million  of  men,  levied  ih>m  * 
half  Europe,  mustered  in  arms  for 
aggression.  From  Fnmce  they  came, 
from  Italy  and  Poland :  Austria  and 
Prussia  dared  not  reAise  their  oontin* 
gents ;  lUyria  and  Dalmatia  sent  fourth 
their  infantry ;  to  their  astonishment 
and  dismay,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
battalions  were  marched  into  the 
dreary  north  under  the  banners  of  the 
man  against  whose  generals  their  bro* 
thers  and  fathers  were  at  that  moro^t 
contending  on  the  mountains  of  their 
native  peninsula.  The  West  was 
arrayed  against  the  East  Since  the 
birth  of  discipline  and  civilisation, 
soch  an  armv  had  never  been  seen. 
The  events  of  its  first  and  only  cam« 
paign  were  in  proportion  to  its  unpre* 
Cedented  magnitnde.  In  six  months 
the  mighty  armament  returned,  a 
shattered  wceck,havingfonght  the  most 
desperate  battle  the  worid  ever  saw, 
having  witnessed  the  self-^destruction 
of  a  vast  and.  wealthy  capital — ^suicide 
for  the  country's  salvation — and  bav-» 
ing  endured  sufferings  which  may  have 
been  equalled  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
which  certainly  never  before  or  since 
fell  to  the  lot  of  so  numerous  and 
powerful  a  host. 

After  reading  that  delightful  work 
of  Count  S^gur,  which  combines  the 
fascination  of  a  romance  with  the 
value  of  history,  few  persons  much 
care  to  consult  any  other  French 
acQOunt  of  the  great  campaiffu.  It 
was.  with  something  of  this  reeling, 
and  with  slender  expectation  of  inter- 
est, t^at  we  opened  General  de  Fesen- 


sac's  recently-published  Journal.  Bnt 
its  perusal  agreeably  disappointed  us. 
Narratives  of  personal  adventure  have 
a  peculiar  charm ;  and  the  unadorned 
tale  of  a  soldier's  hazards  will  often 
rivet  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
not  persevere  through  the  more  copi- 
ous and  important  history  of  a  great 
war.  M.  de  Fezensac  has  not  at- 
tempted the  history  of  the  campaign. 
He  confines  himself  to  his  own  adven- 
tures and  those  of  the  regiment  he 
commanded.  At  most  does  he  include 
in  his  delhieations  the  exploits  of  the 
Sd  (Ney's)  corps,  (to  which  his  regi- 
ment belonged,)  at  the  time  when 
cold,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword 
had  reduced  it  to  Uttle  more  than  the 
ordinary  strength  of  a  brigade,  and, 
subsequently,  to  a  mere  handful  of 
jaded,  firost-bitten  warriors.  By  a  few 
Unes  here  and  there,  he  supplies,  with 
true  military  brevity,  that  outline  of 
the  operations  necessary  to  connect 
and  complete  the  interest  of  his  jour- 
nal. He  avoids  controversy;  he  is 
slow  to  censure  acts  or  impute  motives ; 
his  style  is  remarkably  free  from  that 
fanfiuTonade  into  which  many  French 
writers  nnoonsdously  run  when  re- 
cording the  military  achievements  of 
their  countrymen.  He  tells  only  what 
he  himself  saw,  and  he  tells  it  modestly 
and  well,  without  attempt  at  rhetori- 
cal adornment ;  rightly  believing  that 
the  events  he  witnessed  and  shared  in 
are  snffidently  remarkable  to  need  no 
factitious  colouring. 

M.  de  Fezensac  commenced  the 
campaign  upon  the  staff.  In  the  capa- 
city of  aide-de-camp  to  Berthier,  he 
joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand 
Army  at  Posen,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Wilna.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  June.  Already,  although  the  cam- 
paign had  been  opened  but  a  few  days, 
duiiug  which  the  Russians  had  eveiy- 
where  receded  before  the  invaders, 
certain  ominous  circumstances  contra- 
dicted, to  observant  eyes  and  reflect- 
ing minds,  those  anticipations  of 
triumphant  success  so  confidently  and 
universally  entertained,  a  few  short 
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weeks  before,  at  Dresden.  The  fer- 
yent  heat  was  succeeded  by  torrents 
of  rain ;  mortality  amongst  the  horaes 
commenced ;  the  army,  living  upon 
the  country,  suffered  firom  want  of 
food  and  forage ;  ak^ady  the  number 
of  strag^ers  was  great,  and  acts  of 
pillage  and  violence  were  frequent 
As  an  Instance  of  these,when  the  Poles, 
with  Napoleon^s  approval,  organised 
a  civil  government  of  Lithuania,  one 
of  the  sub-prefects,  repairing  to  his 
post,  was  plundered  by  the  French 
soldiers,  and  arrived  almost  naked  in 
the  town  he  was  sent  to  preside  over. 
The  French  Emperor's  seventeen  days' 
halt  at  Wilna,  so  severely  censured  by 
historians,  gave  M.  de  Fesensac  op- 
portunitjr  to  observe  the  details  and 
composition  of  the  monstrous  staff 
and  retinue  that  attended  Napoleon, 
of  which  he  furnishes  the  foUowii^ 
curious  account : — 

"  The  Emperor  had  around  him  the 
grand  marshal,  (Duroc,)  the  master 
of  the  horse,  (Camainconrt,)  his  aides- 
de-camp,  his  orderly  officers,  the 
aides-de-camp  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  several  secretaries  attached  to  his 
cabuiet.  The  major-general  (Berthier) 
had  eight  or  ten  aides-de-camp,  and 
the  number  of  clerks  necessary  for  the 
great  amount  of  work  occasioned  by 
Sttchanarmy;  the  general  staff,  com- 
posed of  a  vast  number  of  (^cers  of 
aU  grades,  was  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Monthion.  The  administration, 
directed  by  Count  Dumas,  intendant- 
general,  was  subdivided  into  the  ad- 
ministrative service  property  so  called, 
comprising  directors,  inspectors  cf  re- 
views, and  commissaries ;  the  service 
of  health,  including  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries;  the  service 
of  provisions  in  all  its  branches,  and 
workmoi  of  every  kind.  When  the 
Prince  of  Kenchatol  passed  it  in  review 
at  Wilna,  it  looked,  from  a  distaace, 
like  a  body  of  troops  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  and,  by  an  unfortunate 
fatality,  notwithstanding  the  leal  and 
talents  of  the  intendant-general,  this 
immense  administration  was  almost 
useless  fiom  the  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  and  became  noxious 
at  its  dose.  Let  the  reader  now  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  assemblage,  atone 
pohit,  of  the  whole  of  this  staff;  let 
him  Uacf  the  prodigious  number  of 
servants,  of  led  horses,  of  baggage  of 


all  kinds  that  it  dragged  along  with  it, 
and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  army.  Also,  when  a  movement 
was  made,  the  Emperar  took  witii  bim 
but  a  very  amall  number  of  caters; 
all  the  rest  set  out  beforehaad,  or  fol- 
lowed behind.  At  a  bivouac,  the 
only  tents  were  for  the  Emperor  and 
the  Prince  of  Neochatel;  thegenerak 
and  other  cMfficers  slept  in  the  open  air, 
like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

^'  There  was  nothing  irksome  In 
our  duty  as  aides-de-eamp  to  the 
major-generaL  •  .  &i  his  peraonal 
intercourse  with  us,  the  Priaee  of  Neu* 
chatel  exhibited  that  mixture  of  good- 
ness and  roughness  which  composed 
his  character.  Often  he  i^pened  to 
pay  no  attention  to  us,  Imt,  upon 
occasion,  we  were  sure  to  find  his 
sympathy ;  and  during  the  wIk^  of 
Ids  long  military  career,  he  neglected 
the  advaaoement  oCaone  of  tlie  offlcen 
employed  under  Us  orders.  The  best 
house  in  the  town,  after  that  taken 
for  the  Emperor,  was  allotted  for  his 
accommodation ;  and  as  he  himself 
always  lodged  with  tin  Emperor,  tiie 
house  beloi^fed  to  his  aldes-de-caaip* 
One  of  these  was  charged  witii  the 
househdd  detaMs,  whose  regularity 
wasapattem;  thePiinoeofKenchat^ 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  ooen- 
pations,  found  time  to  give  las  thoughts 
to  these  matters;  he  ^hed  his  aides* 
de-camp  to  want  for  nothing,  and  had 
often  the  goodness  to  inquire  whether 
sudi  was  the  case.  .  .  We  saw 
little  of  him,  having  no  duty  to  do 
under  his  immediate  eye ;  he  passed 
almost  the  whole  day  in  his  cabinet, 
dispatching  orders  agreeably  with  the 
Emperor's  instructioBS.  Never  was 
there  seen  greater  exactness,  mors 
oomplete  submission,  more  absotate 
devotion.  It  was  \j  writing  during 
the  night  that  he  r^wsed  nom  the 
fhtigues  of  the  day;  often  he  was 
roused  fiom  his  sleep  to  alter  all 
that  he  had  done  on  the  previoua 
day,  and  soihetimes  his  sole  recom- 
pense was  an  unjust,  or,  at  least,  a 
very  severe  reprimand.  But  nothiDg 
slawened  his  seal ;  no  amount  of 
bodily  fhtigue,  or  ^  assiduity  hi  the 
cabfaiet,  exceeded  his  powen;  no 
trials  wearied  his  patience.  In  short, 
if  the  Prince  of  Neochatd's  positiim 
never  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
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deyeiop  the  talents  essential  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  great  armies, 
it  is  at  least  impossible  to  unite,  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  physical  and  moral 
qiulities  adapted  to  the  post  he  filled 
near  such  a  man  as  the  Emperor." 

The  pecoliar  talents  of  Berthier, 
his  patience,  industry,  and  wonderful 
habit  of  cnrder,  have  been  often  ad* 
mitted,  but  we  do  not  remember  to 
haTO  seen  his  character  placed  in  so 
amiable  a  light  as  here  by  his  former 
aide-de-camp.  M.  de  Fesensac  con- 
tinued upon  his  staff  until  after  the 
battle  of  Binrodino,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Emperor,  on  Berthier's 
recommendation,  to  the  command  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  the  line^  iracant 
by  its  cdoners  death  in  that  murder- 
ous fight.  He  was  doubly  gratefol 
for  X\Sb  promotion,  because  it  placed 
him  under  the  ordras  of  Marshal  Key, 
with  whom  he  had  served  some  years 
previously.  As  to  the  regiment  itself, 
it  was  in  no  very  flounshing  state. 
Of  2800  men  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  900  remained,  so  that  the 
four  battalions  formed  but  two  upon 
parade.  The  equipments,  and  espe* 
daily  the  shoes,  were  in  bad  repair ; 
supplies  of  prorisicms  were  irregular ; 
and  constant  change  of  place  was  in- 
dlsp^isable,  fat  the  troops  ravaged 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  country 
they  traversed.  The  majority  of  the 
officers  were  raw  youths  from  the 
military  schools,  or  old  sergeants, 
whose  want  of  education  should  have 
retained  them  in  the  ranks,  but  who 
had  been  promoted  to  sustain  emula- 
tion, and  to  fill  the  enormous  gaps 
occasioned  by  destructive  campaigns. 
For  the  4th  was  an  old  regiment, 
formed  in  the  first  years  of  vha  Be- 
volution,  and  had  fouriit  through  all 
the  German  wars,  and  numbered  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  amongst  its  colonels. 
Its  present  shattered  and  unprospe- 
rous.condition  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Key's  corps,  which  was  reduced  to 
a  third  of  its  original  numbers.  The 
losses  were  unparaMed,  and  so  was 
the  depression  of  the  soldiers.  T^ir 
gaiety  had  disappeared;  a  moum- 
ral  silence  replaced  the  songs  and 
pleasant  tales  with  which  they  for- 
meily  b^uiled  the  fatigues  of  the 
mardL  The  officers  themselves  were 
uneasy ;  they  served  for  duty  and  for 
honour^  sake,  but  without  ardour  or 


pleasure.  After  a  victory  that  opened 
the  road  to  Moscow,  this  universal 
discouragement  was  strangely  omi- 
nous. 

With  his  regimental  command  com- 
mences the  interesting  portion  of  M. 
deFezensac's  journal,  of  which  his  staff 
experience  occupies  but  a  couple  of 
chapters.  Often  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, he  yet  contrives  to  give  fresh- 
ness to  his  details  of  Moscow's  ap- 
pearance after  the  terriblei  conflagra- 
tion, at  whose  flame  was  sealed  tJie 
doom  of  the  Grand  Army. 

"  It  was  both  a  strange  and  a  hor- 
rible spectacle.  Some  houses  appeared 
to  have  been  razed ;  of  others,  frag- 
ments of  smoke-blackened  walls  re- 
mained; ruins  of  all  kinds  encumbered 
the  streets ;  everywhere  was  a  horrible 
smell  of  burning.  Here  and  there  a 
cottage,'a  church,  a  palace,  stood  erect 
amidst  the  general  destruction.  The 
churches  especially,  by  thefr  many- 
coloured  domes,  by  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  construction,  recalled 
the  former  opulence  of  Moscow.  In 
them  had  taken  refhge  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  driven  l^  our  soldiers 
from  the  houses  the  fire  had  spared. 
The  unhappy  wretches,  clothed  in 
rags,  and  wandering  like  ghosts  amid 
the  ruins,  had  recourse  to  the  saddest 
expedients  to  prolong  then*  miserable 
existence.  They  sou^t  and  devoured 
the  scanty  vegetables  remaining  in 
the  gardens ;  they  tore  the  flesh  from 
the  animals  that  lay  dead  in  the 
streets ;  some  even  plunged  into  the 
river  for  com  the  Russians  had  thrown 
there,  and  which  was  now  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  ...  It  was  with 
the  greatestdifficnltyweprocured  black 
bread  and  beer;  meat  began  to  be 
very  scarce.  We  had  to  send  strong 
detachments  to  seize  oxen  in  the 
woods  where  the  peasants  had  taken 
reftige,  and  <^Ften  the  detadimients 
retUTMd  empty-handed.  Such  was 
the  pretended  abundance  procured  us 
by  the  pillage  of  the  city.  We  had 
liquors,  sugar,  sweatmeats,  and  we 
wanted  for  meat  and  bread.  We 
covered  ourselveB  with  fiirs,  but  were 
almost  without  clothes  and  shoes. 
With  great  store  of  diamonds,  jewels, 
and  every  possiMe  object  of  luxuiy, 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  dying  of  hun- 
ger. A  large  number  of  Russian  sol- 
diers wandered  in  ^e  streets  of  Mos- 
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coif.  I  had  fifty  of  them  seized ;  and 
a  general,  to  whom  I  reported  the 
captare,  told  me  I  might  have  had 
them  shot,  and  that  on  all  fatore  ooca* 
sions  he  authorised  me  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  abnse  the  anthorisation.  It 
nlIl  be  easily  understood  how  man  j 
mishaps,  how  much  disorder,  charac* 
terised  onr  stay  in  Moscow.  Not  an 
officer,  not  a  soldier,  bnt  conid  tell 
strange  anecdotes  on  this  head.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  a  Bos- 
sian  whom  a  French  officer  fonnd 
concealed  in  the  rains  of  a  honse ; 
bj  signs  he  assured  him  of  protection, 
and  the  Russian  accompanied  him. 
Soon,  being  obliged  to  carry  an  order, 
and  seeing  another  officer  pass  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  he  transferred 
the  individual  to  his  charge,  saying 
hastily — '  I  recommend  this  gentle- 
man to  yon.'  The  second  officer, 
misunderstanding  the  intention  of  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  pronounced,  took  the  unfortu- 
nate Russian  for  an  incendiary,  and 
had  him  shot." 

The  retreat  commenced.  After  the 
affair  of  Wiasma,  Ney's  corps  reUeved 
the  1st  corps  as  rearguard,  and  the 
4th  regiment,  rearmost  of  Key's  corps, 
had  to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Russian  van  and  of  the  swarm- 
ing Cossacks.  They  were  hard  pressed; 
but  still  the  Emperor's  order  was  to 
march  slowly  and  preserve  the  bag- 
gage. In  vain  Ney  wrote  to  him 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  he 
risked  being  anticipated  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Smolensko  or  Orcha.  At 
Dorogobuje  the  marshal  formed  the 
design  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
Russians  for  a  whole  day;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
French  rearguard  was  driven  on- 
wards. The  cold  had  set  in,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  were  terrible. 
Famine  was  superadded  to  their  other 
miseries.  The  road  resembled  a 
battle-field.  Some,  with  frozen  limbs, 
lay  dying  on  the  snow;  others  fell 
asleep  in  the  villages,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  lighted  by  their  comrades. 

**  At  Dorogobuje  I  saw  a  soldier  of 
my  regiment,  in  whom  hunger  had 
produced  the  effect  of  intoxication. 
He  stood  dose  to  us  without  recog- 
nising us,  inquiring  for  his  regiment, 
naming  the  soldiers  of  his  company, 
and  at  the  same  time  speaking  to 


them  as  to  strangers ;  his  gdt  was  tot- 
tering, his  look  wild.  He  disappeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  alKur, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.  In  two  days 
from  Dorogoboje,  we  reached  Slob- 
pnowa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dniq)er« 
The  road  was  so  siipperv  that  the  ill- 
shod  horses  could  harcUykeep  their 
legs.  At  night  we  bivouacked  amidst 
the  snow  in  the  woods.  Each  regi- 
ment in  turn  formed  the  extxeme 
rearguard,  which  the  enemy  unceas- 
ingly followed  and  harassed.  The 
army  continued  to  march  so  slowly, 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  overtak- 
ing the  1st  corps,  wmch  immediately 
preceded  tis.  llie  encnmbranoe  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Dniqier  was 
extreme :  for  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond,  the  road  was  still  covered  with 
abandoned  carriages  and  ammunition- 
waggons.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  November,  before  crossing  the 
river,  measures  were  taken  to  dear 
the  bridge  and  burn  all  these  vehides. 
In  them  were  fonnd  a  few  bottles  of 
ram,  which  were  of  great  service.  I 
was  on  the  rearguard,  and  during  the 
whole  moraing  my  regiment  defended 
the  road  leading  to  the  bridge.  The 
wood  through  which  this  roi^  passes 
was  fhll  of  wounded  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  to  their  fate,  and 
whom  the  Cossadis  massacred  almost 
by  our  sides.  M.  Rouchat,  sub-lien- 
tenant,  having  impradently  approach- 
ed an  ammunition-cart  Uiat  was  to 
be  blown  up,  was  shattered  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion.  Towards  night  the 
troops  passed  the  Dnieper ;  the  bridge 
was  destroyed." 

It  was  important  to  dday  the 
enemy's  passage  of  the  river,  and  Ney 
prepared  to  do  so. 

*'  That  night  he  walked  for  a  long 
time  in  front  of  my  regiment  ^th 
General  Joubert  and  mysdf.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  failare  at  Dorogobuje. 
The  enemy  had  gained  a  day's  march ; 
had  forced  us  to  abandon  ammunition, 
haggage,  wounded :  all  these  misfor- 
tunes would  have  been  avoided  had 
we  held  Dorogobuje  for  twenty-four 
hours.  General  Joubert  spoke  of  the 
weakness  of  the  troops,  of  their  dis- 
couragement. The  marshal  replied 
quickly,  that  the  worst  that  could  have 
happened  was  to  be  killed,  and  that  a 
glorious  death  was  too  fine  a  thing  to 
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beshanned.  For  my  part,  I  contented    Smolensko  contained  lar^  stores  o^ 
myself  with  remarking  that  I  had  not  '*         *"'"  "'^  '*''  ""*^' "~ 

left  the  heights  of  Dorogobnje  till  I 
had  twice  received  the  oider." 

The  *'  bravest  of  the  brave  "  coold 
see  no  terrors  in  death.  His  own 
insensibility  to  it  made  him  slow  to 
sympathise  with  others.  A  few  days 
later,  M.  de  Fezensac  learned  the 
death  of  M.  Alfred  de  Noailles,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  brother  aides-de- 
camp to  Berthier. 

'^  He  was  the  first  friend  I  had  lost 
in  this  campaign,  and  it  caused  me 
very  deep  sorrow.  Marshal  Ney,  to 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  told  me, 
for  sole  consolation,  thcU  apparently  it 
was  his  turn ;  and  thcU  at  any  rate  it 
was  better  we  sliould  have  to  regret  him 
than  if  he  had  to  regret  us.  In  similar 
circumstances  he  always  showed  the 
same  insensibility :  on  another  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  reply  to  an  unfortu- 
nate wounded  man,  who  begged  to  be 
carried  away — *  WhcU  would  you  have 
me  do  f  You  are  a  victim  of  war;^ 
and  he  passed  on.  Most  assuredly  he 
was  neither  cmel  nor  devoid  of  feeling ; 
but  the  frequency  of  the  misfortunes 
of  war  had  hardened  his  heart.  Pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  the  fate  of 


provisions ;  but  these  avaued  little  to 
the  famished  troops,  for  the  general 
disorganisation  had  extended  to  the 
commissariat,  and  waste  was  the 
result.  The  Guard,  which  arrived  first 
with  Napoleon,  received  abundant 
supplies  of  idl  kinds ;  but  then  came 
pouring  in  stragglers  and  undisciplined 
bodies ;  the  warehouses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered,  and  rations  for 
several  months  were  squandered  In  a 
day.  When  the  3d  corps,  after  de- 
fending the  approaches  to  the  town, 
entered  in  its  turn,  the  work  of  de* 
struction  was  at  an  end,  and  Colonel 
de  Fezensac  could  find  nothing  either 
for  his  regiment  or  himself.  But 
though  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  they 
were  expected  to  fight;  for  Ney,  the 
indefatigable,  prepared  obstinatelv  to 
defend  the  town.  On  the  15th  No« 
vember,  a  severe  combat  occurred  in 
the  suburb,  in  which  the  4th  regiment 
was  alone  engaged,  and  during  which 
its  colonel  received  from  Ney  the  order 
that  daring  leader  was  most  rarely 
known  to  give— namely,  not  to  ad- 
vance too  far.  M.  de  Fesensac  records 
this  order  with  as  much  honest  pride 
as  he  does  the  warm  eulogium  which 


all  soldiers  is  to  die  upon  the  field  of    his  regiment*s  conduct  elicited  from 
battle,  he  thought  it  quite  natural  they     ''  '   *     "      "        """  '^~" 

should  fulfil  their  destiny ;  and  it  has 
been  seen  in  this  narrative  that  he 
prized  not  his  own  life  more  highly 
than  the  lives  of  others." 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  de- 
fended for  twenty-four  hours.  Two 
days  later,  those  of  the  weary  rear- 
guard who  were  not  prevented  by 
frozen  limbs  or  the  cold  hand  of 
death  from  rising  from  their  ice-bound 
bivouac,  joyfhlly  beheld,  at  half  a 
leaguers  distance,  the  towers  of  Smo- 
lensko. Joyfully,  because  they  had 
long  looked  for  that  town  as  the  term 
of  their  misery.  Repose  and  food,  so 
greatly  needed,  were  there  anticipated. 
But  there,  as  on  every  occasion  auring 
the  retreat  where  alleviation  was  hoped 
for,  disappointment  ensued.  Wittgen- 
stein was  pressing  southwards  from 
the  Dwina,  Tchitchagoff  northwards 
to  Minsk,  the  Austrians  had  retreated 
behind  the  Bus,  and  the  French  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted at  the  Beresina.  A  halt  at 
Smolensko  was  impossible,  and  orders 
were  given  to  continue  the  march« 
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the  marshal.  For  three  days  Smo- 
lensko was  held,  and  then  the  8d 
corps  resumed  its  march.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor,  Eugene,  and  Davoust, 
with  the  Guard,  the  4th  and  1st  corps, 
were  hard  pressed  at .  Krasnoi,  the 
two  latter,  especially,  suffering  most 
severely. 

"  The  Emperor,  having  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  to  reach  the  Beresina, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the 
3d  corps,  and  precipitated  his  march 
to  Orcha.  During  the  three  days* 
fighting  (at  and  near  Krasnoi,)  no 
information  was  sent  to  Marshal  Ney 
of  the  danger  about  to  menace  him. 
.  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
November,  we  set  out  mm  Koritnya, 
and  marched  upon  Ej'asnoi:  on  ap- 
proaching that  town,  a  few  squadrons 
of  Cossacks  harassed  the  2d  division, 
which  headed  the  column.  We 
attached  no  importance  to  this;  we 
were  accustomea  to  the  Cossacks,  and 
a  few  musket- shots  sufficed  to  drive 
them  away.  But  soon  the  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  Greneral  Ricard^s 
division,  belonging  to  the  1st  corps, 
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which  had  remained  behind,  and  had 
just  been  routed.  The  marshal  rallied 
the  remains  of  this  division,  and  under 
coyer  of  a  fog,  which  favomred  oar 
march  by  concealing  the  smalhiess  of 
oinr  numbers,  he  approached  the  enemy 
until  their  cannon  compelled  him  to 
pause.  The  Russian  army,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  barred  our  fur- 
ther passage ;  then  only  did  we  learn 
that  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  that  our  scde 
chance  of  salvation  was  in  our  des- 
pair." 

We  know  not  whence  M.  dePezen- 
sac  derives  his  statements  of  numbers, 
but  they  frequently  require  correction. 
At  Borodino,  for  instance,  he  gives,  as 
an  exact  detail  of  the  French  loss, 
6547  kiUed,  and  21,458  wounded— 
making  a  total  of  about  28,000. 
Alison  and  other  historians  rate  it 
neady  twenty  thousand  higher ;  and 
certainly  nothing  in  the  events  of  the 
battle  argues  it  as  much  less  than  that 
of  the  Ruasians,  which  M.  de  Fezeneac 
estimates  at  about  50,000— figures 
confirmed  by  other  authorities.  In 
like  manner,  he  states  the  entire 
strength  of  the  dd  corps,  when  it  first 
entered  the  fire  of  the  Russian  bat- 
teries at  Erasnoi,  as  barely  6000  com- 
batants, with  six  guns,  and  a  mere 
picket  of  cavaky.  This  is  extraordi- 
narily discrepant  with  other  accounts, 
whidh  make  Ney's  loss,  in  the  imme- 
diat^y  ensuing  engagement,  to  be 
nearly  as  great  as  tiie  whole  number 
of  bajTonets  allotted  to  him  by  M.  de 
Fezensac.  Doubtless  it  was  most 
difficult  to  ascertain  numbers  correctly 
during  that  confused  retreat,  where 
there  can  have  been  little  question  of 
muster-roUs  and  morning-states,  kdA 
many  seeming  contradictions  may  be 
expldned,  by  some  writers  estimating 
only  the  effective  fighting  men,  and 
others  indnding  the  unarmed  and 
stragglers  who  dragged  themselves 
along  with  the  columns.  But  we 
attach  no  importance  to  differences  of 
this  kind  as  regards  the  Jounud^  which 
we  here  notice,  not  as  a  work  of  his- 
torical value— a  character  to  which  it 
makes  no  pretensions — ^but  as  the  in- 
teresting memoir  of  a  brave  gentleman 
and  solSdier,  who  has  written  down, 
modestly  and  unaffectedly,  his  own 
and  his  regiment's  share  in  a  most 
extraordinary  oampaign* 


''  Hardly  had  Marshal  Ney  with- 
drawn his  advanced  guard  from  under 
the  enemy's  guns,  when  a  flag  of  truce, 
sent  by  General  Miloradowitsch,  suas- 
moned  hTm  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
All  who  ever  knew  him  will  under- 
stand with  what  disdain  the  i»oposal 
was  received.  .  .  .  For  sole  r^lj* 
the  marshal  made  the  messenger  pri- 
soner ;  a  few  cannon-shot,  fired  during 
this  species  of  negotiation,  serving  as  a 
pretext;  and  then,  without  considering 
the  masses  of  the  enemy  and  the  small 
numbeor  of  hisown  foUowers,  he  <»dered 
the  attack.  The  2d  division,  formed 
in  columns  by  regiments,  marched 
strai^t  to  tiie  enemy.  Let  me  here 
be  allowed  to  pay  homage  to  the  de- 
votedness  of  those  brave  soldiers,  and 
to  congratulate  myself  on  the  honour 
ofhavmgmarched  at  their  head.  The 
Russians  beheld  them,  witii  admira- 
tion, marching  towards  them  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  with  a  steady 
step.  Every  cannon-ball  carried  away 
whole  files — every  st^  rendered 
death  more  inevitable;  but  the  pace 
was  not  for  an  instant  slackened.  At 
last  we  got  so  near  to  the  enemy's 
line,  that  the  first  division  of  my  regi- 
ment, crushed  by  the  gra^e-shot,  was 
thrown  back  upon  that  which  followed, 
and  disordered  its  array.  Then  the 
Russian  infantry  charged  us  in  its 
torn,  and  the  cavahry,  fiilling  on  our 
fianks,  completely  routed  us.  Some 
sharpshooters,  advantageously  posted, 
checked  for  an  Instant  the  enemy's 
pursuit;  the  division  of  Ledru  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  six  guns  replied 
to  the  nnmerous  artillery  of  the  Rus- 
sians. During  this  time,  I  rallied  the 
remains  of  my  reghnoit  upon  the  high 
road,  where  the  cannon  still  reached 
us.  Our  attack  had  not  lasted  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  but  the  2d  divisioii 
no  longer  existed :  my  regiment  lost 
several  oflkers,  and  was  reduced  to 
two  hundred  men;  the  regiment  of 
niyria,  and  the  18th,  which  lost  its 
eagle,  were  still  worse  treated ;  General 
Razout  was  wounded,  and  General 
Lenchsntain  made  prisoner.^  Ihe 
marshal  now  made  the  2d  division 
retire  on  Smolensko;  at  the  end  of 
half  a  league,  he  turned  it  to  the  left, 
across  country,  at  right  angles  with 
the  road.  The  first  division,  having 
long  exhausted  its  strength  by  sus- 
taimng  the  shock  of  the  whole  hostile 
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anny,  followed  this  movement  with 
the  guu  and  some  of  the  baggage; 
those  of  the  wounded  who  could  still 
walk  dragged  themselves  after  US.  The 
Bnssians  cantoned  themselves  in  the 
villages,  sending  a  column  of  cavi^ 
to  observe  ns. 

"The  day  declined:  the  8d  corps 
marched  in  silence ;  none  knew  what 
was  to  become  of  as.  Bat  Marshal 
Ney's  presence  sufficed  to  reassure  us. 
Without  knowing  what  he  would  or 
could  do,  we  knew  he  would  do  some* 
thing.  His  self-confidence  equalled 
his  courage.  The  greater  the  danger, 
the  more  prompt  was  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  when  once  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  never  doubted  of  success. 
Thus,  in  that  terrible  hour,  his  counte- 
nance expressed  neither  indecision  nor 
uneasiness ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  but  none  dared  question  iiim. 
At  last,  seeing  near  him  an  officer  of 
his  staff,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice: 
We  are  not  welL^What  tkaUyau  dof 
replied  the  officer.— jFVus  «A«  Dnieper. 
^Whereisiheroadf^WeshaUJIndii. 
— And  if  the  rvoer  is  not  frozen  f — It 
wiabe^^So  be  it,  Baid  the  oBcer.  This 
singular  dialogue,  which  I  here  set 
down  word  for  word,  revealed  the 
marshal's  project  of  reaching  Orcha 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  so 
ra[ridl7  ^  Btill  to  find  there  the  army, 
which  was  making  its  movement  by  the 
left  bank.  Hie  plan  was  h(M  and  ably 
conceived ;  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
vigour  it  was  executed. 

"We  marched  across  the  fields, 
without  a  guide,  and  the  inexactness 
of  the  maps  contributed  to  mislead  us. 
Marshal  Ney,  endowed  with  that  pe- 
culiar talent  of  the  great  soldier  which 
teaches  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  indications,  observed  some 
ice  in  the  direction  we  were  following, 
and  had  it  broken,  thinking  it  must  be 
a  rivulet  that  would  lead  us  to  the 
Dnieper.  It  really  was  a  rivulet ;  we 
followed  it,  and  reached  a  vUlage, 
where  the  Marshal  feigned  to  establ&h 
himself  for  the  night.  Fires  were 
lighted  and  pickets  thrown  out.  The 
enemy  left  us  quiet,  expecting  to  have 
us  cheap  the  next  dav.  Under  cover 
of  this  stratagem,  the  Marshal  fol- 
lowed up  faJs  plim.  A  guide  was 
wasted,  and  the  vill^  was  deserted ; 
at  last  the  soldiers  discovered  a  lame 
peasant ,-  they  asked  him  where  was 


the  Dnieper,  and  if  fipozen.  He  re« 
plied,  that  at  a  league  off  was  the 
village  of  Sirokowietz,  and  that  the 
Dnieper  must  there  be  firozen.  We 
set  out,  conducted  by  this  peasant,  and 
soon  reached  tiievillage.  The  Dnieper 
was  sufficiently  firozen  to  be  traversed 
on  foot.  Whitet  they  sought  a  place 
to  cross,  the  houses  rapidly  filled  with 
officers  and  soldiers,  wounded  that 
morning,  who  had  dnigged  themselves 
thus  far,  and  to  whose  hurts  the  sur- 
geons could  hardly  apply  the  first 
dressings ;  those  who  were  not 
wounded  busied  themselves  in  seek- 
ing provisions.  Marshal  Ney,  forget- 
ful alike  of  the  day's  and  the  marrow's 
dangers,  was  buried  in  a  profound 
sleep. 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  the  night 
we  crossed  the  Dnieper,  abandoning 
to  the  enemy  artillery,  baggage,  vehi- 
des  of  every  kind,  and  those  wounded 
who  could  not  walk.  M.  de  Brique- 
ville,  (aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of 
Placentia,)  dangerously  wounded  the 
day  before,  passed  m  river  on  his 
hands  and  knees ;  I  gave  hini  in 
charge  to  two  sappers,  who  succeeded 
in  saving  him.  The  ice  was  so  thin 
that  very  few  horses  could  pibM ;  the 
troops  re-formed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream.  Thus  far  success  had 
attended  the  marshal's  plan ;  the 
Dnieper  was  crossed,  but  we  were 
still  fifteen  leagues  firom  Oreha.  It 
was  essential  to  reach  it  before  the 
Frcmch  army  left ;  we  had  to  traverse 
a  [strange  country,  and  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  with  a  handful 
of  exhausted  infantry,  unsupported  by 
cavalry  or  arUllery.  The  marcfai 
began  under  favourable  auspices,  with 
the  captureof  some  Ck)ssacks,  surprised 
asleep  in  a  village.  At  dawn  on  the 
19th  we  were  following  the  road  to 
Liubavitschi.  We  were  scarcely 
delayed  for  a  moment  by  the  passage 
of  a  torrent,  and  by  some  Cossack 
detachments  which  retired  on  our 
approach.  At  noon  we  reached  two 
villages  Mtuated  on  a  height,  and 
whose  inhabitants  had  scarcely  time 
to  escape,  leaving  us  their  provisions. 
The  soldiers  were  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  joy  occasionea  bv  a  mo- 
ment of  idbundance,  when  there  was 
a  sudden  call  to  arms.  The  enemy 
was  advancing,  and  had  already  driven 
in  our  pickets.    We  left  the  vOlages, 
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formed  colomn,  and  resumed  oar 
march.  Bnt  we  had  no  longer  to 
deal,  as  heretofore,  with  detached 
parties  of  Cossacks;  here  were  whole 
eqaadrons,  manoBuvring  in  regnlar 
order,  and  commanded  by  (reneralFla- 
tow  himself.  Our  skirmishers  made 
head  against  them ;  the  columns  ac- 
celerated their  march,  making  their 
arrangements  to  receive  cavalry. 
Nomerons  as  these  horsemen  were, 
we  feared  them  little,  for  the  Cossacks 
never  ventured  to  charge  home  a 
square  of  infantry ;  bnt  soon  a  bat- 
tery of  several  guns  opened  iire 
upon  us.  This  artillery  followed  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  upon 
sledges,  wherever  it  could  be  of  use. 
UntU  nightfall,  Marshal  Ney  never 
ceased  to  struggle  against  all  these 
obstacles,  skilfully  availing  himself  of 
the  least  advantages  the  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded.  Amidst  the  balls 
which  fell  in  our  ranks,  and  in  spite  of 
the  Cossacks*  yells  and  feigned  at- 
tacks, we  marched  at  the  same  pace. 
Darkness  approached ;  the  enemy  re- 
doubled his  efforts.  We  had  to  quit 
the  road,  and  to  throw  ourselves  to 
the  left  into  the  woods  fringing  the 
Dnieper.  But  the  Cossacks  already 
held  these  woods ;  the  4th  and  18th 
regiments,  under  command  of  General 
d'Henin,  were  directed  to  drive  them 
thence.  MeanwhUe  the  hostile  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  ftirther  brink 
of  a  ravine  we  had  to  pass.  There 
General  Flatow  reckoned  on  exter- 
minating us. 

"  I  entered  the  wood  with  my  regir 
ment.  The  Cossacks  retired  ;  but 
the  wood  was  deep,  and  tolerably 
dense,  and  we  had  to  face  every  way 
to  guard  against  surprise.  Night 
came,  we  no  longer  heard  anything 
around  us ;  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  Marshal  Ney  was  continuing  his 
advance.  I  advised  General  d'Henin 
to  follow  his  movement ;  he  refused, 
lest  he  should  incur  reproach  from 
the  marshal  for  quitting,  without  or- 
ders, the  post  assigned  to  him.  At 
this  moment  loud  uiouts,  announcing 
a  charge,  were  heard  at  some  distance 
in  our  front ;  giving  us  the  certainty 
that  the  column  was  continuing  its 
march,  and  that  we  were  about  to  be 
cut  off  from  it.  I  I'edoubled  my  en- 
treaties, assuring  General  d'Henin 
that  the  mcM^hal,  with  whose  way  of 


serving  I  was  well  acquainted,  would 
send  him  no  order,  because  he- 
expected  commanding  officers,  thus 
detached,  to  act  acconling  to  circum- 
stances; besides  which,  he  was  too 
far  off  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  us,  and  the  18th  lament  had 
assuredly  moved  on  long  ago.  The 
general  persisted  in  his  refusid ;  all  I 
obtained  from  him  was  to  move  us  oo 
to  the  place  where  the  18th  ought  to 
be,  and  unite  the  two  regiments.  The 
18th  had  marched,  and  in  its  place 
we  found  a  squadron  of  CossackB. 
Tardily  convinced  of  the  justice  of  m  j 
remarks.  General  d*Henin  determined 
to  rejoin  the  column;  bnt  we  had 
traversed  the  wood  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, that  we  no  longer  knew  our 
way.  The  officers  of  my  regiment 
were  consulted,  and  we  took  the  di- 
rection the  majority  thought  the  right 
one.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
all  we  had  to  endure  during  that  cruet 
night.  I  had  but  one  hundred  men 
left,  and  we  were  more  than  a  league- 
in  rear  of  our  main  body,  which  we 
must  overtake  through  a  host  of  ene- 
mies. It  was  necessary  to  march 
quick  enough  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  in  suffident  order  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Cossacks.  The  dark- 
ness, the  uncertainty  of  our  road,  the 
difficulty  of  making  way  through  the 
wood,  all  augmented  our  embairass- 
ment.  The  Cossacks  called  to  us  to 
surrender,  and  fired  pomtblank  into 
the  midst  of  us :  those  who  were  hit 
remained  behind.  A  sergeant  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  carbine  ball.  He  fell 
at  my  side,  saying  coolly  to  his  com- 
rades— Another  mcui  done  for ;  take  my 
haoresacky  you  wiU  profit  oy  it.  They 
took  his  havresack,  and  we  moved  on 
in  silence.  Two  wounded  officers  had 
the  same  fate.  I  observed  with  un- 
easiness the  impression  our  position 
made  upon  the  soldiers,  and  even  upon 
the  officers,  of  my  regiment.  Men 
who  had  shown  themselves  heroes  in 
the  battle-field,  now' appeared  anxioos 
and  troubled ;  so  true  is  it  that  the 
circumstances  of  danger  have  often 
greater  terrors  than  the  danger  itself. 
Very  few  preserved  the  presence  of 
mind  that  was  then  more  necessary 
than  ever.  I  needed  all  my  authority 
to  maintain  order  and  prevent  strag- 
gling. An  officer  even  ventured  to  say, 
that  we  should  perhaps  be  obliged  ta 
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surrender.  I  reprimanded  him  alond, 
and  the  more  severely  that  he  was 
an  officer  of  merit,  which  made  the  les- 
son more  striking.  At  last,  after 
more  than  an  honr,  we  emerged  from 
the  wood  and  found  the  Dnieper  on 
our  left.  We  were  in  the  right  track, 
therefore ;  and  this  discovery  gave  the 
men  a  moment's  joy,  of  wUch  I  took 
advantage  to  cheer  them  up,  and  in- 
culcate coolness,  which  alone  could 
save  us.  General  d'Henin  moved  us 
along  the  river's  bank  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  turning  us.  We  were  far 
from  out  of  our  difficulties ;  we  knew 
our  way,  but  the  plain  over  which  we 
marched  permitted  the  enemy  to  fall 
on  us  in  a  large  body,  and  to  use  their 
artillery.  Fortunately  it  was  dark, 
and  the  guns  were  fired  rather  at  ran- 
dom. From  time  to  time  the  Cos- 
sacks approached  with  loud  cries ;  we 
stopped  to  drive  them  away  with 
musketry,  and  then  set  off  again. 
This  march  lasted  two  hours  over  the 
most  difficult  ground,  across  ravines 
so  abrupt,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
efforts  to  ascend  the  opposite  side,  and 
through  half- frozen  rivulets,  where  we 
had  water  to  our  knees.  Nothing 
could  shake  the  constancy  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  the  utmost  order  was  pre- 
served ;  not  a  man  left  his  rank. 
General  d'Henin,  wounded  by  a  frag- 
ment of  shell,  concealed  his  hurt  m 
order  not  to  discourage  the  soldiers, 
and  continued  to  command  with  un- 
abated zeal.  Doubtless  he  may  be 
reproached  with  too  obstinate  a  de- 
fence of  the  wood,  but  in  such  difficult 
circumstances  error  is  pardonable ; 
and  what  cannot  be  disputed,  is  the 
bravery  and  intelligence  with  which 
he  led  us  during  the  whole  of  this 
perilous  march.  At  last  the  enemy's 
pursuit  slackened,  and  on  an  eminence 
in  our  front  fires  were  seen.  It  was 
Marshal  Ney's  rearguard,  which  had 
halted  there,  and  was  now  resuming 
its  march :  we  joined  it,  and  learned 
that  upon  the  previous  evening  the 
marshal  had  advanced  against  the 
Cossack  artillery,  and  forced  it  to 
yield  him  passage. 

"  Thus  did  the  4th  regiment  extri- 
cate itself  frt>m  a  position  seemingly 
desperate.  The  march  lasted  another 
hour.  The  exhausted  soldiers  required 
repose,  and  we  halted  in  a  village 
where  we  found  some  provisions.  But 


we  were  still  eight  leagues  from 
Orcha,  and  General  Flatow  would 
doubtless  redouble  his  efforts  for  our 
destruction.  The  moments  were  pre- 
cious; at  one  in  the  morning  the 
assembly  sounded,  and  we  set  out. 
.  .  .  .  We  marched  unmolested 
till  the  dawn.  With  the  fir^t  sun- 
rays  came  the  Cossacks,  and  soon  our 
road  led  us  over  a  plam.  General 
Platow,  desirous  of  profiting  by  this 
advantage,  advanced  that  sledge-ar- 
tillery which  we  could  neither  avoid 
nor  overtake;  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  disordered  our  ranks,  he  com- 
manded a  charge.  Marshal  Ney  ra- 
pidly formed  each  of  his  two  divisions 
into  a  square ;  the  2d,  under  Gre- 
neral  d'Henin,  being  the  rearmost, 
was  first  exposed.  We  forced  all 
stragglers  who  still  had  a  musket  to 
join  our  ranks;  severe  threats  were 
required  to  do  this.  The  Cossacks, 
but  feebly  restrained  by  our  skirmish- 
ers, and  driving  before  them  a  crowd 
of  unarmed  fugitives,  strove  to  reach 
the  square.  On  their  approach,  and 
under  fire  of  the  artillery,  our  soldiers 
hastened  their  march.  Twenty  times 
I  beheld  them  on  the  point  of  disband- 
ing and  flying  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cossacks; 
but  the  presence  of  Marshal  Ney,  the 
confidence  he  inspired,  his  calmness 
in  the  moment  of  such  great  danger, 
kept  them  to  their  duty.  We  reached 
an  eminence.  The  marshal  ordered 
General  d'Henin  to  hold  it;  adding, 
that  we  must  know  how  to  die  there 
for  the  honour  of  France.  Meanwhile, 
General  Ledru  marched  to  Jokubow, 
a  village  on  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
When  he  had  established  himself 
there,  we  marched  to  join  him  :  the 
two  diivisions  took  up  a  position,  mu- 
tually flanking  each  other.  It  was 
not  yet  noon,  and  Marshal  Ney  de- 
clared he  would  defend  this  village 
till  nine  at  night.  General  Flatow 
made  twenty  attempts  to  take  it  from 
us ;  his  attacks  were  constantly  re- 
pulsed, and  at  last,  fatigued  by  such 
a  tenacious  resistance,  he  himself  took 
position  opposite  to  us. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  the  marshal 
had  sent  off  a  Polish  officer,  who 
reached  Orcha  and  described  our 
condition.  The  Emperor  had  left  the 
town  the  day  before :  the  Viceroy  and 
Marshal  Davoust  still  occupied  it. 
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At  nine  that  night  we  resumed  onr 
march  in  profound  silence.  The  Cos- 
sack pickets,  distributed  along  the 
road,  retired  at  our  approach.  The 
inarch  continued  with  much  order. 
At  a  league  from  Orcha,  our  vanguard 
fell  in  with  an  advanced  post,  which 
challenged  in  French.  It  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  4th  corps  coming  to  our 
assistance  with  the  Viceroy.  One 
must  have  passed  three  days  between 
life  and  death  to  judge  of  the  joy  this 
meeting  gave  us.  The  Viceroy  re- 
ceived us  with  lively  emotion,  and 
warmly  expressed  to  Marshal  Ney  his 
admiration  of  his  conduct.  He  con- 
gratulated the  generals  and  the  two 
remaining  colonels.  His  aides-de- 
camp surrounded  us,  and  overwhelmed 
ns  with  questions  on  the  details  of 
this  great  drama,  and  the  part  that 
each  of  us  had  played  in  it.  But  tune 
pressed ;  after  a  few  minutes  we  again 
moved  on.  The  Viceroy  formed  onr 
rearguard:  at  three  in  the  morning 
we  entered  Orcha.*  Thus  terminated 
this  bold  march,  one  of  the  most 
curious  episodes  of  the  campaign.  It 
covered  Marshal  Ney  with  glory,  and 
to  him  the  3d  corps  owed  its  salva- 
tion ;  if,  indeed,  the  term  of  corps  eP 
armee  may  be  applied  to  the  800  or 
900  men  who  reached  Orcha,  rem- 
nant of  the  6000  who  had  fought  at 
Krasnoi.^' 

For  eighteen  days,  over  a  distance  of 
sixty  leagues,  the  Sd  corps  had  formed 
the  rearguard.  Diminished  as  its 
numbers  now  were,  it.was  no  longer 
available  for  that  dangerous  duty,  and 
it  joined  the  main  body.  Scarcely 
had  it  taken  three  hours*  repose  in 
some  wretched  houses  of  the  faubourg 
of  Orcha,  when  the  Russians,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  set  fire 
to  the  town  with  shells,  which  were 
more  particularly  aimed  at  some  con- 
spicuous buildings,  serving  as  provi- 
sion-stores. It  was  impossible  to 
serve  out  rations ;  at  the  risk  of  thdr 
lives,  a  few  soldiers  brought  off  some 
brandy  and  flour;  but  Davoust,  now 
in  command  of  the  rearguard,  hurried 
the  troops*  departure,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  the  unfortunate  8d  corps  was 
on  the  march  to  Borisow.  A  broad, 
good  road  facilitated  their  progress, 
and  Colonel  de  Fecensac,  no  longer 
occupied  in  repelling  the  enemy,  was 
able  to  investigate  the  state  of  his 


regiment.  Eighty  men  remained,  out 
of  the  2800  that  began  the  campaign  ^ 
eighty  tattered,  famine-stricken,  des- 
ponding wretches.  They  lived  fnmt 
hand  to  mouth,  almost  by  a  miracle ; 
sometimes  on  flour  steqied  in  water; 
at  otheis,  with  a  morsel  of  honeyconb 
or  fragment  of  horseflesh ;  their  sole 
drink  the  melted  snow.  **At  some 
distance  from  Orcha,  I  fell  in  with  M. 
Lanusse,  a  captain  of  my  regiment, 
who  had  lost  his  sight  by  a  sShot,  at 
the  taking  of  Smolensko;  a  sutler 
belonging  to  his  company  was  leading 
and  taking  the  greatest  care  of  him. 
He  told  me  that  after  having  been 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Cossacks 
at  Krasnoi,  he  had  contrived  to  escape, 
and  that  he  and  his  guide  wonid  do 
their  utmost  to  keep  up  with  ns.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  found  dead  and 
stripped  upon  the  road.'' 

Bad  as  the  state  of  things  already 
was,  it  became  worse  after  the  pas- 
sage of  tiM  Beresina;  for  the  cold, 
abated  I6r  a  while,  resumed  all  its 
severity,  and  heavy  snow  almost 
stifled  the  scanty  fires  kindled  by  tlie 
unhappy  fugitives.  ^'  I  myself  was 
at  the  end  of  my  resources.  I  had  bat 
a  horse  left ;  my  last  portmanteau  had 
been  lost  at  the  Beresina;  I  had  no- 
tiling  but  what  I  stood  in,  and  we 
were  still  fifty  leagues  from  Wikia, 
eighty  from  the  Niemen ;  but,  amidst 
so  many  misfortunes,  1  took  little 
account  of  my  personal  sufferings  and 

Svations.  Like  us,  Marshal  Ney 
1  lost  everything;  his^ aides-de- 
camp were  dyuig  cl  hunger,  and  I 
gratefully  remember  that  more  than 
once  th^  shared  with  me  the  scanty 
food  th^  managed  to  procure."  On 
the  29th  November,  during  a  brief 
halt  of  the  3d  corps,  a  confused  stream 
of  straggleTS  poured  by,  all  of  whom 
had  to  tell  of  a  mhraculous  escape  at 
the  Beresina.  ^'  I  remarked  an  Ita- 
lian officer,  who  scarcely  breathed, 
borne  by  two  soldiers,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  wifb.  Greatiy  touched 
by  this  woman's  grief,  and  by  the 
care  she  lavished  on  her  husband,  I 
yielded  her  my  place  at  a  fire  the  men 
had  lighted.  It  needed  all  the  illu- 
sion of  her  affection  to  blind  her  to 
the  inutility  of  her  care.  Her  hus- 
band had  ceased  to  live,  and  still  sh& 
called  and  spoke  to  him ;  until  at  last,, 
no  longer  able  to  doubt  her  mis- 
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fortune,  ahe  fell  funtiiig  upon  his 
corpse." 

^^  There  would  be  no  end  to  the 
task,'*  continues  M.  de  Fezensac,  ^^  if 
one  attempted  to  relate  all  the  hor- 
rible, affecting,  and  often  incredible 
anecdotes  that  signalised  that  terrible 
time.  A  general,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  had  fallen  upon  the  road.  A 
passing  soldier  began  to  pull  off  his 
boots;  the  general,  raising  himself 
with  difficulty,  begged  him  to  wait 
till  he  was  dead  bdbre  stripping  him. 
*•  General,'  replied  the  soldier,  *I  would 
wiUinglj  do  so;  but  another  would 
take  them ;  I  may  as  well  have  the 
benefit.'  And  he  continued  to  take 
off  the  boots. 

"  One  soldier  was  being  plundered 
by  another ;  he  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  peace.  ^  Pardon  me,  com- 
rade,' was  the  reply,  ^  I  thought  yon 
were  dead ;'  and  he  passed  on.  For 
the  consolation  of  humanity,  a  few 
traits  of  sublime  demotion  contrasted 
with  the  innumerable  ones  of  egotism 
and  insensibility.  That  of  a  drum- 
mer  of  the  7th  regiment  of  light  in- 
fantry has  been  particularly  cited. 
His  wife,  sutler  to  the  regiment,  fell 
ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  retreat.  The 
drummer  brought  her  to  Smolensko 
in  her  cart.  At  Smolensko  the  horse 
died;  then  the  husband  harnessed 
himself  to  the  cart,  and  dragged  his 
wife  to  Wilna.  At  that  town  she 
was  too  ill  to  go  any  farther,  and  her 
husband  remained  prisoner  with  her. 

"  A  sutler  of  the  33d  regiment  had 
been  brought  to  bed  in  Prussia,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  She 
followed  her  regiment  to  Moscow, 
with  her  little  daughter,  who  was  six 
months  old  when  the  army  left  that 
city.  During  the  retreat  this  child 
lived  by  a  miracle :  her  sole  nourish- 
ment was  black  pudding  made  of 
horses'  blood :  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
fur  taken  at  Moscow,  and  often  her 
head  was  bare.  Twice  she  was  lost ; 
and  they  found  her  again,  first  in  a 
field,  then  in  a  burnt  Tillage,  lying  on 
a  mattress.  Her  mother  crossed  the 
Beresina  on  horseback,  with  water  to 
her  neck,  holding  the  bridle  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  her  child 
npon  her  head.  Thus,  by  a  succession 
of  marvellous  circumstances,  this  little 
giri  got  through  the  retreat  without 
accident,  and  did  not  even  take  cold." 


For  many  many  leagues  before 
reaching  the  Niemen^  the  harassed 
remnant  of  the  great  French  army 
had  looked  forward  to  that  river  as  the 
term  of  pursut.  The  idea  that  the 
Russians  would  not  pass  the  Niemen 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  hnagi- 
nations  of  both  officers  and  soldiers. 
At  Kowno,  a  stand  was  made  by  the 
rearguard;  no  very  steadfast  one, 
certunly;  but  then,  as  ever,  Ney 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  An 
earth^TB  work,  hastily  thrown  up, 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  to  check  the 
foe  for  a  whole  day.  Here  were 
posted  two  pieces  of  camion,  and  some 
Bavarian  infantiy;  and  the  marshal 
sought  a  moment's  repose  in  his 
quarters.  But  the  very  first  dis- 
charge of  the  Russian  artillery  dis- 
mounted a  French  gun ;  the  infantry 
took  to  flight — the  gunners  were 
about  to  follow.  Another  minute, 
and  the  Cossacks  might  enter  the 
streets  unopposed.  Just  then  Key 
appeared  upon  the  ramparts,  musket 
in  hand.  His  absence  had  been 
nearly  fistal;  his  presence  restored 
the  fight.  The  troops  rallied,  and 
the  positioii  was  held  till  night,  when 
the  retreat  recommenced.  The  bridge 
was  crossed,  and  each  man,  as  he  set 
foot  south  of  the  Niemen,  deemed 
himself  safe.  Great  then  was  the 
consternation  of  all,  when,  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  hill,  over  which  winds  the 
road  to  Konigsberg,  an  alarm  was 
given,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
cannon-ball  plunged  into  their  ranks. 
The  Cossacks  hi^  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice,  and  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  fresh  danger,  so  totally 
unexpected,  completed  the  demorali- 
sation of  the  troops.  Brave  spirits, 
which,  till  then,  had  steadfastly  held 
out,  lost  their  finnness  in  face  of  this 
new  calamity.  There  is  something 
very  affecting  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:*— 

**  Generals  Marchand  and  Ledru 
succeeded  in  forming  a  sort  of  batta- 
lion by  uniting  the  stragglers  to  the 
3d  corps,  (again  on  rearguard.)  But 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  force  a 
passage;  the  muskets  were  unser- 
viceable, and  the  soldiers  dared  not 
advance.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  remain  under  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery, without  daring  to  take  a  step 
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backwards,  for  that  would  have  ex- 
posed us  to  a  charge,  and  our  destruc- 
tion was  then  certain.  This  position 
drove  to  despair  two  officers,  who  had 
been  a  pattern  to  my  regiment  during 
the  whole  retreat,  but  whose  courage 
at  last  gave  way  under  long  physical 
exhaustion.  They  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  as  they  were  no  longer  able 
either  to  march  or  to  fight,  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  would  massacre  them,  and  that, 
to  avoid  this,  they  must  return  to 
Kowno  and  jrield  themselves  prison- 
ers. I  made  useless  efforts  to  dis- 
suade them,  appealing  to  their  feel- 
ings of  honour,  to  the  courage  of 
which  they  had  given  so  many  proofs, 
to  their  attachment  to  the  regiment 
they  now  proposed  abandoning ;  and 
I  conjured  them,  if  death  was  inevi- 
table, at  least  to  die  in  our  campany. 
For  sole  reply  they  embraced  me 
with  tears,  and  returned  into  Kowno. 
Two  other  officers  had  the  same  fate ; 
one  was  intoxicated  with  mm,  and 
could  not  follow  us ;  the  other,  whom 
I  particulaily  loved,  disappeared  soon 
afterwards.  My  heart  was  torn:  I 
waited  for  death  to  come  and  reunite 
me  to  my  unhappy  comrades,  and  I 
should  perhaps  have  wished  for  it  but 
for  all  the  ties  which,  at  that  time, 
still  bound  me  to  life." 


Once  more  Ney  came  to  the  rescue. 
No  accnmnlation  of  difficulties  could 
clond  his  brow  with  uneasiness.  Once 
more  his  promptness  and  energy 
saved  his  shattered  corps.  A  flank 
march  was  the  means  resorted  to.  On 
the  20th  December,  the  3d  corps 
reached  K^nigsberg.  It  then  con- 
sisted of  abont  one  hundred  men 
on  foot,  abont  as  many  cripples  on 
sledges,  and  a  handful  of  officers. 

"Monsieur  le  duc,^  wrote  Marehal 
Ney  to  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  Minister 
of  War,  from  Berlin,  on  the  23d  Ja- 
nuary 1813,  "  I  avail  myself  of  the 
moment  when  the  campaign  is,  if  not 
terminated,  at  least  suspended,  to 
express  to  you  all  the  satisfaction  I 
have  received  from  M.  de  Fezensac*s 
manner  of  serving.  That  young  man 
has  been  placed  in  very  critical  cir- 
cumstances, and  ha3  always  shown 
himself  superior  to  them.  I  commend 
him  to  you  as  a  true  French  cheva- 
lier, {veritable  chevalier  Frank's,) 
whom  you  may  henceforth  consider 
as  a  veteran  colonel." 

M.  de  Fczensac  almost  apologises 
for  subjoining  to  his  journal  this 
extract  from  a  letter  now  in  his 
possession.  He  has  no  need  to  do 
so.  He  may  well  and  honestly  exult 
in  such  a  testimonial  from  such  a 
man. 
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THE  PXNmaiT  FBKE-TBADKB. 

TovNSLL !    For  the  love  of  mercy, 

Let  me  go  for  half  an  hoar — 
1*11  be  back  before  that  proser 

Hath  discossed  the  price  of  floor. 
Don*t  you  hear,  he*8  just  beginniog 

To  invefltigate  the  rate 
Of  the  Mecklenburg  qaotations, 

Metage,  lighterage,  and  ^ght  ? 
Kext,  I  know,  he*ll  pass  to  Dantzic, 

With  a  glimpse  at  Rostock  wheat — 
I  have  seen  the  whole  already 

In  his  Economic  sheet. 
See  I  npon  the  backward  benches 

There  reposes  steaitby  Peel — 
Dreaming,  doubtless,  that  he's  smothered 

In  an  atmosphere  of  meal. 
Falmerston^s  recnmbent  yonder — 

Hawes  is  sleeping  by  the  door ; 
Even  Russell^s  tiny  nostril 

Qnivers  with  a  nascent  snore. 
Let  me  go — ^nay,  do  not  hold  me 

So  intensely  by  the  coat ; 
I  assure  yon,  on  my  honour, 

I'll  be  back  in  time  to  vote. 

Oh,  the  night- winds  wander  sweetly 

0*er  my  hot  and  throbbing  brow ! 
What  a  contrast  is  the  moonlight 

To  the  scene  I  left  just  now ! 
Let  me  walk  a  little  onward 

Underneath  the  budding  trees, 
Where  the  faint  perfume  is  wafted 

On  the  pinions  of  the  breeze : 
Overhead  a  thousand  starlets 

Glisten  in  the  robe  of  night, 
And  the  earth  is  wrapped  in  slumber 

With  a  pure  and  calm  delight. 
By  your  leave,  good  Master  Tufnell, 

I  shall  stay  a  little  here ; 
You  have  plenty  noodles  yonder 

Who  are  safe  enough  to  cheer 
Wilson^s  dunderhead  discourses. 

Or  the  cant  of  Labonchere ! 

What  a  dolt  was  I  to  credit 

All  these  wild  firee-tradmg  schemes ! 
Cobden's  calico  predictions, 

Porter*s  importation  ^reams  I 
For  I  loathed  the  mean  alliance. 

Even  when  I  chose  to  wheel 
In  the  wake  of  him  who  led  us, 

Pinning  foolish  faith  to  Peel. 
Was  I  mad,  to  jllace  my  honour 

In  this  most  disgusting  fix? 
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Half  the  world  was  rather  crazy 
In  the  days  of  Forty-six. 

0  the  happy  times  of  preminms ! 
O  the  balmy  touch  of  scrip  1 

Would  that  I  had  sold  my  bargains 

Ere  they  had  me  on  the  hip ! 
Evexy  day  a  new  aUotment 

Promised  shining  heaps  <tf  gold ; 
Every  day  the  moontiiig  market 

Swelled  my  hopes  a  himdredfold. 

1  remember  old  Sir  Robert, 

With  his  shirt-sleeyes  rolled  on  high, 
Lust  of  specnlation  gleaming 

In  his  gray  and  greedy  eye ; 
Turning  sods  with  silver  shoTOl, 

CelelMrating  that  event 
With  a  speedi  on  competition 

At  the  opening  of  the  Trent 
I  have  dined  wiUi  royal  Hudson, 

And  may  dine  again,  perhaps, 
^onld  another  exaltation 

Follow  on  this  drear  collapse. 
All  had  drank  the  wine  of  gambling, 

All  had  quaffed  the  share  champagne, 
Wisdom^s  warnings  were  rejected, 

Pmdence  preached  to  ns  in  vain. 
Madness,  frcmzy,  lost  of  riches, 

Reigned  within  the  minds  of  all. 
That,  we  thooght,  most  answer  Peter 

Which  had  served  the  torn  of  Paul. 
If,  by  scorning  honest  labonr. 

Men  made  fortunes  in  a  trice. 
What  might  be  the  luck  of  Britain, 

Casting  with  I^ree- traders*  dice  ? 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion — 

Looking  to  my  country's  good — 
That  Pve  stuck  by  him  of  Tamworth 

Rather  longer  than  I  should. 
As  concerning  next  election, 

Pve  received  some  pregnant  hints. 
Both  from  country  correspondents. 

And  the  leading  public  prints. 
Cultivation's  at  a  discount, 

Rents  are  very  slowly  paid : 
Some  aver  that  sly  Sir  Robert 

Has  contrived  to  coin  his  ^Mde ; 
Neither  is  there  much  progression 

In  the  wool  and  cotton  trade. 

What  the  deuce  would  men  be  after? 

If  those  fellows  had  their  will, 
England  would  be  straight  converted 

To  a  monstrous  ootton-miU. 
Everywhere  would  ghastly  dibnneys 

Vomit  forth  their  odious  mist. 
Settling,  like  the  breath  of  Satan, 

O'er  this  island  of  the  blest ; 
When  the  only  occupation 

Would  be  spinning  yam  and  twist  I 
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Spin  away,  my  braye  compatriots ! 

Spin  as  largely  as  you  can ; 
Who  shall  dare  to  set  a  limit 

To  the  sale  of  shirts  for  man? 
Whilst  the  raw  material's  granted, 

Spin  away  with  might  and  main ; 
Use  the  time  that's  still  vonchsafed  yon. 

For  it  may  not  come  again. 
There's  a  smartish  kind  of  notion 

Running  in  the  Yankees'  head, 
That  they  need  not  be  indebted 

To  yonr  kindness  for  their  thread. 
In  the  meanwhile  go  for  cheapness. 

Smite  the  farmers  hip  and  thigh — 
Making  honest  people  bankmpt 

Is  the  way  to  make  them  bay. 
Starve  the  masses  of  the  nation, 

Drive  them  all  into  the  mills ; 
Clear  the  plains  and  sweep  the  valleys, 

Desolate  the  Highland  hills. 
Let  the  rongh  hard-fisted  yeoman, 

All  too  clnmsy  for  the  loom. 
Migrate  to  the  western  prairies, 

Where  for  labour  still  there's  room. 
Let  the  peasant  and  the  cottar 

Quit  the  useless  plough  and  spade — 
Built  for  them  are  costly  mansions, 

Baised  for  them  are  rates  in  aid. 
To  the  workhouse  let  them  gather. 

Or  by  theft  attain  the  jaU ; 
Honesty  has  bread  and  water. 

Crime  is  fed  on  beef  and  ale. 
O  the  glorious  consummation 

Of  this  truly  Christian  scheme. 
Such  as  never  saint  or  prophet 

Witnessed  in  ecstatic  dream  I 
Wasted  fields  and  crowded  dties. 

Swarming  streets  and  desert  downs. 
All  the  light  of  life  concentred 

In  the  focus  of  the  towns  1 
Yea,  exult,  ye  foes  of  England ! 

In  the  downfidi  of  the  race 
That  of  yore,  in  fiery  combat. 

Met  your  fathers  face  to  face : 
For  the  pride  of  lusty  manhood. 

And  the  giant  Saxon  firame. 
Never  more  shall  be  embattled 

In  the  coming  fields  of  fame ; 
Shrunken  sinews,  sallow  faces, 

Twisted  limbs,  and  factory  scars — 
These  shall  mark  your  next  oppcments 

In  the' European  wars. 
Not  such  yeomen  as  with  Alft'ed 

Won  their  freedom  long  ago- 
Such  as  on  the  plain  of  Crecy 

Triumphed  o'er  a  worthy  foe — 
.Such  as  drove  invasion  backward, 

Have  their  homes  in  Britain  now  t 

This  at  least  our  sons  may  utter. 
Blushing  for  their  fathers'  shame — 
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Brain  me  with  a  billy-roUer, 

If  I  longer  play  this  game, 
Either  for  the  crimp  of  Tamworth, 

Or  his  first  lieutenant,  Graham  I 
No,  by  Jove !  I  will  not  suffer 

Degradation  of  the  kind — 
What  care  I  for  Johnny  Russell, 

With  his  hungry  host  behind  ? 
Let  them  blunder  on  insanely, 

Digging  holes  within  the  sand, 
Thinking,  like  the  stupid  ostrich, 

To  escape  the  hunter's  hand. 
Let  them  shirk  the  facts  before  them. 

Comforting  themselves  the  while, 
That  their  Economic  asses 

Can  the  public  earbegnile. 
Lord  I  to  hear  the  blockheads  braying. 

Spite  of  proof  before  their  eyes — 
**  I  assure  the  house,"  quoth  Wilson, 

"  Wheat  must  very  shortly  rise. 
It  was  so-and-so  at  Dantzic 

More  than  twenty  years  ago ; 
Therefore  wait  a  little  longer — 

Twill  be  up  again,  I  know." 
Jolly  Villiers,  on  the  other 

Hand,  with  exultation  vows, 
More  than  one-and-ninety  milUons 

Have  been  plundered  from  the  ploughs ; 
And  he  hopes  before  another 

Year  shall  run  its  destined  course. 
To  congratulate  the  public 

That  affairs  are  worse  and  worse. 
I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  weary 

Of  these  everlasting  prigs ; 
Quite  disgusted  with  the  shuffling 

Of  the  miserable  Whigs ; 
With  their  impudent  averments, 

And  their  flagrant  thimbierigs ! 

Hark,  the  midnight  chimes  I  I  fancy 

The  palaver's  nearly  over : 
For  to-night  let  Johnny  Russell 

And  his  colleagues  rest  in  clover. 
But,  upon  the  next  occasion, 

When  there's  talk  about  a  tax. 
Whether  it  shall  weigh  on  foreign 

Or  on  native  British  backs, 
Master  Tnfhell  must  excuse  me, 

If  I  seek  another  lobby 
Than  the  one  that's  now  frequented 

By  my  former  chief,  Sir  Bobby  I 
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TENOR  OF  THE  TRADE  CIRCULARS. 

Liverpool f  April  19, 1850. 

TO  THX  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD*S  MAOAZINB. 


Sir, — That  a  period  of  severe  com- 
mercial sntTeriog  is  approaching  ns,  in 
which  the  minoos  condition  of  the 
agricoltnral  classes  will  recoil  disas- 
trously, not  onlj  upon  the  selfish 
Free-trade  agitators  in  the  manofac- 
taring  districts,  but  also  upon  the 
importers  of  foreign  produce,  the 
broker,  the  factor,  the  shopkeeper, 
and  the  labourers  in  our  towns,  has 
for  some  months  been  patent  to  all 
who  have  dispassionately  watched  the 
current  of  events,  and  been  able  to 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  what  is 
going  on  before  theur  eyes.  It  is  not 
to  official  tables  of  exports  and  im- 
ports that  such  men  look  as  the 
indices  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 
They  turn  rather  to  the  results  of  these 
operations,  as  disclosed  in  our  com- 
merciiJ  circulars ;  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  displayed  by  bankers  in 
their  dealings  with  their  customers, 
and  by  merchants  in  their  transac- 
tions with  each  other ;  to  the  move- 
ments of  produce  in  onr  leading 
markets,  and  to  the  amount  of  activity 
which  characterises  the  internal  trade 
and  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
They  are  guided,  too,  y&tj  materially, 
by  the  general  feeling  of  merchants 
and  tnulers,  expressed  in  their  daily 
communications  with  each  other,  on 
'Change,  or  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life.  Such  a  mode  I  propose 
to  employ,  in  investigating  Uie  real 
condition  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  north  of  England ;  and 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
your  readers,  will,  I  fear,  dissipate 
somewhat  rudely  the  dream  of  pro- 
sperity    in     which    her    Majesty^s 

1860. 

Sugar,  .  .            87,006 

CofTee,  .  .        3,796,712 

Cocofty  .  450,774 

Tesy  .  5,875,648 

The  circular  of  this  house,  dated 
the  4th  of  April,  has  since  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  confirm  their 
previous  statement ;  and  indeed  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  country,  as 
tested  by  its  consumption  of  imported 


Ministers,  and  their  supporters  in 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  jast  now  indulging. 

In  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  the 
condition  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
great  mart  of  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, naturally  suggests  itself  as  of 
prominent  interest.  In  this  port,  by  the 
result  of  our  vast  operations  in  im- 
ported foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the 
actual  results  of  our  export  trade  in 
manufactures,  and  the  consuming 
power  of  the  large  population  which 
draw  their  supplies  from  it,  can  be 
tested  with  considerable  fairness.  In 
an  article  in  your  last  Number,  I  find 
a  quotation  from  the  monthly  circular 
of  Messrs  T.  and  H.  Littledale  &  Co., 
whom  you  truly  designate  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  brokers  in  the  world.  A 
portion  of  this  I  must  re-quote,  in 
order  to  enable  your  readers  the 
better  to  appreciate  some  later  ob- 
servations 01  these  gentlemen.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  Messrs  Littledale 
wrote : — 

'^  Great  eomplavnti  are  made  of  the  had 
$tate  of  the  country  Aopkeepen  in  the 
agriadtural  diitriett.  We  hate  doeely 
questioned  tome  of  our  vholeaale  <froeer$ 
and  tea-dealere,  who  atture  ut  that  there 
it  no  dimiting  the  faet,  that  tueh  it  the 
eate,  and  that  the  general  anttter  received 
from  their  trateilen  it,  that  *  they  can 
get  neither  moneg  nor  ordert*  The 
BeriouB  falling  off  in  the  deliTeries  of 
Bugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  ooeoa,  for  the  two 
monthfl  of  this  jear,  compared  with  those 
of  the  last,  but  too  traly  confirms  these 
complaints,  and  are  perhaps  the  most 
alarming  feaiores  in  onr  present  pro- 
spects. As  given  in  Prince's  public 
prices  current  of  the  1st  inst.,  they  stand 
as  follows : — 

1840. 

48,408 
4,907,691  pounds 

658,888       ... 
5,502,981 

produce,  is  retrograding.    We  quote 
the  following  as  their  summary  ;— 

*f  General  2?Miarib.— Another  month 
of  dull  spiritless^  trade,  as  well  in  onr  pro- 
dace  markets  as  in  the  manufectnring 
districts  of  Lancashire.    The  demand  for 


1848. 

42,368  tons 
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consumption  has  somewhat  improTed  from 
exhaustion  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  ;  but  we  regret  to  find  the  defi- 
ciency in  deliveries  of  the  principal 
articles  noticed  in  onr  circular  of  last 
month  (tea  excepted)  has  still  further 
increased,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country ;  in  fwoi,  ve 
hdieve  the  9maU  tradesmen  and  sk/oji^eepen 
in  the  rural  dittricU  were  eddom  or  never 
in  a  woree  petition  thati  ai  the  preeent. 

''Com  has  ikllen  so  low  in  yalue,  that 
the  farmer9,  emxiom  to  eeenre  their  rente, 
are  not  in  a  poeition  to  pay  their  trades- 
men* $  bills  ;  aid  tee  have  been  assured  Uiat^ 
in  numberless  instances,  their  Christmas 
accounts  for  last  year  are  still  unpaid. 
This  'falls  immediately  on  the  wholesale 
dealers,  from  them  on  the  importing  mer- 
chants, and  eventuiJly,  if  no  reyiyal  take 
place,  mmit  act  with  double  force  on  the 
manufactnrera  In  a  diminished  home 
trade  and  in  crippled  exports,  which 
latter  most  eTsr  depend  on  our  power  to 
take  the  products  of  other  ooontriea  as 
returns  for  our  manufkctures.  To  what 
class,  then,  are  the  present  ruinous  low 
prices  of  grain  a  blessing !  We  emphati- 
cally say  to  none;  indeed  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  as  that  connected  with  agri- 
culture to  be  depressed,  and  the  other 
portions  long  to  oontinue  prosperous;  and 
probably  the  best  impulse  we  could  re- 
ceiye,  in  the  present  inactive  state  of  onr 
colonial  markets,  would  be  an  advance  of 
5s.,  to  10s.  per  qr.,  in  the  price  of  wheat 
There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  fearful 
depreciation  of  railway  property,  which 
appears  a  bottomless  abyss  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ruin,  tells  cruelly  on  the  avail- 
able resources  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  adds  seriously  to  the 
embarrassment  of  trade." 

In  glancing  oyer  this  circular  in 
detail,  we  find  opposite  nearly  every 
important  item  the  words,  *^has 
moved  off  at  easier  prices,"  ^'  is  less 
inquired  for,"  "  is  dnll,"  or  some  other 
phrase  significant  of  commercial  de- 
pression; yet,  daring  the  preceding 
month,  the  stocks  on  hand,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds, 
which  had  kept  a  larce  number  of 
vessels  windbound  outnde  the  Chan- 
nel, had  received  very  little  augmen- 
tation. It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dealings  of  this  firm  extend 
oyer  nearly  every  description  of 
foreign  produce— certainly  every  large 
one,  timber  and  iron  excepted; — ^and 
that  the  money  amount  of  their  annual 
transactions  may  be  reckoned  by  many 


millions  sterling.  Further  inquiries 
amongst  other  houses  enable  me  to 
state  confidently  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  trifling  articles,  the  mass 
of  the  produce,  wMch  is  pouring  into 
Liverpool,  arrives  at  an  unprofitable 
market.  In  cotton  alone,  amongst 
the  leading  imports,  a  small  margin 
of  profit  may  at  praent  be  secured, 
the  abundance  of  unemployed  numey 
in  the  handset  the  banks  diowingthe 
speculators,  for  a  short  crop,  to  ii&ate 
prices.  Such  a  case,  however,  tells 
nothing  in  fiavoor  of  a  soond  state  of 
things.  The  questkm  of  most  mate* 
rial  import  is,  whether  either  tiie 
foreign  demand,  or  the  home  con- 
sumption, is  so  nrgeotly  reqniring 
supply,  as  to  enable  &e  mannfiM^urer 
isi  cotton  goods  to  concede  the  ad- 
vanced rates  demanded  fbr  the  staple, 
by  the  American  grower,  or  the 
speculator  at  home.  Present  appear- 
ances scarcely  warrant  such  an  ex- 
pectation. The  fd^wing  (^pinion 
upon  the  subiect,  given  by  a  leading 
firm  In  the  trade,  Messn  George 
Holt  &  Co.,  in  their  eixcidar  of  the 
i2th  April,  expresses  the  opinion  of 
ail  except  the  most  sanguine : — 

*  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  teiir 
dency  of  prices,'*--(they  had  sUghtly  ad- 
vanced during  the  we^V~*  ^  ^7  l>efoie 
our  readers  any  new  eireiDBstaaees  affeot- 
ittg  the  value  of  the  staple.  No  deubt 
confidence  in  the  shortiiesB  of  the  Ameri- 
can crop  remainsiy  and  probably  is  on  the 
increase.  We  may  add  also  iiiat  stocks 
in  spinners'  hands  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Still 
we  have,  from  day  to  day,  discouroffing 
rq>ortsfrom  Manchester  as  to  the  sMe  aR(2 
prospects  of  a  very  larffe  part  qf  the  spin- 
ning tmd  m/owigwhiring  trdie.  This 
depression,  frAtc4  has  bom  so  long  tn 
exietenos,  mmat  be  goi  rid  pf,  or  modified, 
before  tee  eem  hetve  any  pammsmf  wdlr 
diistg  in  the  raw  materiaL'* 

**  Depression  so  long  in  existence  P' 
A  great  majority  of  the  public,  with 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
prosperity -speeches  of  movers  and 
seconders  of  the  Address  beftne  them, 
imagined  that  the  cotton  districts,  at 
all  events,  were  flourishing  f 

A  later  circular  of  the  produce 
market,  published  upon  the  authority 
of  the  entire  brokers  of  the  port,  ex- 
hibits the  state  of  the  general  produce 
nmrket  in  even  a  worse  light  than 
that  of  Messrs  littitodale,  quoted 
above.    I  append  it  here : — 
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^'LiTi&rooL  Pbicu  CvuiEirr,  Imposts,  nitj  in  rain.     This  would  haye  re* 

&,e.  for  the  week  ending  April  12,  acted  fearfiilly  upon  the  shopkeepers 

1850.    Arranged  by  a  Committee  of  in  the  interior  of  the  conntry,  whose 

Brokers.— T.  M.  Mybb%  ^<;r«tary.  credits  wonid   have   been  suddenly 

«  SuoAB.— Holders  continuing  to  ofBer  stopped,  whilst  their  oyerdne  accounts 

freely,  there  has  been  a  fur  amonnt  of  ^onld  necessarilj  have  been  sternly 

business,  but  at  rather   lower  prices;  exacted.    In  fact  the  bulk  of  this  class 


450  hhds.  B.  P.,  of  which  300  were  new 
Barbadoes,  sold  at  348.  6d.  to  41s.,  3500 
bags  Benj^  at  84s.  to  40s.,  1600  bags 
Khaur  at  28s.  6d.,  and  S500  bags  Mauri- 
tius at  S6s.  to  S6b.  6d.,  being  a  decline  of 
6d.  to  Is.  per  cwt. — Pmti^, — 180  hhds. 
Porto  Rieo,  of  the  new  erop,  sold  at  408. 
per  ewt.  duty  paid;  the  export  demand 
e«atiBiies  slack,  and  sales  are  only  24 
oases,  150  bags  and  brls.  Brasil  and  100 
boxes  Havanna. — Moukssss. — The  new 
arrirals  coming  in  have  induced  holders 
of  last  year's  crop  to  take  much  lower 
prices  thui  have  been  hitherto  accepted; 
the  sales  are  500  puns.  Porto  Rico  at 
15s.  6d.,  400  Cuba  at  15s.  6d.  to  168.,  and 
300  Barbadoes  at  i5s.  per  cwt.;  the  two 
eaigoes  of  new  Porto  Rico,  Just  arrired, 
hare  been  sent  to  store,  the  importers 
not  being  willing  to  accept  the  low  price 
offisred  by  the  Tiade;  the  qudtations  are 
reduoed  aocordingly. — Coffbb. — The  re- 
cent import  of  Jamaiea  has  been  freely 
offered,  and  the  slight  improyenent  that 
existed  ten  days  ago  is  entirely  lost, 
prices  being  now  as  low  as  erer.  80 
tierces  hare  been  sold,  at  46s.  9d.  to  54s. 


at  present  stand  upon  the  yerge  of  an 
abyss,  into  which  a  sudden  panic  may 
hurry  thom  at  any  moment. 

It  will  doubliess  be  urged  that  this 
state  of  the  produce  market  is  only 
temporary ;  that  importations,  haying 
become  profitless,  will  be  discontinued, 
and  the  supply  thus  become  equal  to 
the  demand.  This  would  be  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  under  a  soond 
system ;  but  no  sign  of  cessation  (^ 
impoiis  is  at  present  to  be  seen ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
any  such  cessation  can  take  place, 
without  throwing  a  large  portion  of 
our  manufacturing  population  into 
yery  serioas  dlstreai,  if  not  into 
anurciiy  and  outbreak.  If  importa- 
l^n  of  produce  is  restricted,  exporta- 
tion must  be  restricted  in  proportion. 
The  manufacturer  has  thrown  himself 
into  almost  total  dependence  upon 
the  foreign  buyer  of  his  wares.  With  a 
flourishing  home  market  for  manufac« 
tures,  a  glut  of  produce  might  be  got 


for  low  to  fine  ordinary,  and  628.  to  lOOs.  . ,  ^/^axr^x  «tu&»u„  ^^Z*\^^  — «« 
for  low  to  fine  middling-the  latter  ndofwithoutdrflcHlty.  But  the  same 
quotation  being  15s.  below  the  rates  of    cause-an  ^abihty  of  the  masses  to 


January.  100  bags  natire  Ceylon  wen 
sold  euly  in  the  week  at  52s.  6d.,  but 
that  price  is  not  now  obtainable,  the 
nominal  Talue  being  about  48s.  per  cwt. 
— A  small  parcel  of  Bahia  Coooa  sold  at 
338.  per  cwt. — Nothing  dene  in  Qinobb 
or  PsppKB,  but  a  small  lot  of  Pimento 
brought  6|d.  per  lb.,  being  an  extreme 
price. --RiCB. — No  sales  of  Carolina; 
13,000  bags  East  brought  78.  6d.  for 
broken,  and  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.  for  low  to 
good  white,  being  a  decline  of  ftilly  6d. 
per  cwt. — RuH  is  difficult  of  sale,  except 


consume— which  depresses  the  prices 
of  produce,  now  exists  equally  with 
respect  to  the  home  market  for  manu- 
factured goods;  and  to  stop  i)roduG' 
tion  and  ezpcnrts,  with  a  yiew  to 
enhance  the  yalne  of  the  stocks  of  pro- 
duce already  receiyed  in  remittance 
from  the  foreigner,  would  add  another 
element  to  the  perplexity  in  which  the 
nation  is  plunged.  This  portion  of 
the  subject,  howeyer,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  dfficoss  here.    I  only  refer  to  it  in 


at  lower  prices ;  the  businees  consists  of    order  to  express  the  opinions  which 


200  pou.  Demerara,  32  to  37  per  cent 
O.  P.  a*  28. 2d.  to  2s.  4id.  per  gallon; 


» 


There  is  a  fiirther  decline,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  eyeiy  important  article ;  and 
the  most  experienced  houses,  I  find, 
are  at  a  loss  to  tell  at  what  p^nt  it 
will  stop.  It  is  geaerally  admitted 
that,  but  for  the  acoommodation 
which  the  large  holders  can  command, 
there  must  haye  been  a  general  crash 
long  ere  this,  which  would  hayeoyer- 
wh^med  half  the  mercantile  comoiu- 


are  beginning  to  be  mooted  in  Influen- 
tial commercial  circles. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
as  much  as  possible  upon  my  own 
knowledge,  the  extent  to  which 
the  intemal  markets  of  t^  country 
are  depressed,  and  the  consumption 
of  produce  is  declining,  I  haye  in- 
stituted inquiries  among  some  of  the 
leading  houses  in  liyerpool,  who 
send  trayellers  into  the  country, 
and  the  reports  giyen  aare  fully  as  dis- 
GOuragiBg  as  those  giyen  by  Messrs 
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Littledale,  as  to  the  difficulty  both  of 
making  sales  and  collecting  acconnts. 
From  a  gentleman  connected  with  a 
leading  firm  in  the  tea  trade,  I  learn 
that  in  the  country  over  which  their 
trayellera  prosecnte  thehr  business, 
the  orders  which  they  receive  are  for 
very  limited  quantities,  and  are,  in 
fact,  demonstrative  of  what,  in  mer- 
cantile parlance,  is  styled  '^  a  hand  to 
mouth**  business.  Excessive  caution 
and  want  of  spirit  characterise  the 
feelings  of  the  retail  trade  every- 
where. 

Some  of  these  parties,  he  suggests, 
may  have  locked  up  a  portion  of  their 
capital  in  ndlway  investments,  or  per- 
haps lost  it.  Still,  hand  to  mouth 
orders— orders  for  a  week*s  instead  of 
a  month*8  consumption,  would  tell  in 
the  long  run,  if  they  served  to  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  past  years.  But 
they  do  not.  The  consumption  of  this 
necessary  article  is  found  to  be  de- 
clining ;  and  the  objection  of  the 
retail  dealer  to  order  as  largely  as 
usual  is  accounted  for,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  by  the  inability  of 
the   farming  and  middle  classes  to 

gay  their  acconnts  as  punctually  as 
eretofore.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  treating  of  the  consump- 
tion of  such  an  article  as  tea — and 
I  may  include  coffee,  sugar,  &c. — 
that  they  frequently  form  the  substi- 
tute for  the  poor  man*s  meal.  When 
the  consumption  of  tea  declines,  in 
times  acknowledged  to  be  bad,  it  is 
the  worst  sign  of  the  condition  of  the 
community. 

Another  gentleman  connected  with 
en  extensive  firm  in  the  grocery  trade, 
gives  still  more  discouraging  accounts. 
The  travellers  of  this  firm  extend  their 
operations  over  the  whole  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Their  reports  to  their  em- 
ployers are  most  lugubrious.  For 
example,  one  of  them,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  remitted  home  £120,  whereas  bis 
accounts  due  were  about  £1500.  As 
to  sales,  these  are  most  difficult  to 
make.  Consumption  is  gradually 
and  rapidly  declining.  Retail  dealers 
in  the  country  towns  complain  that 
the  farmers  no  longer  expend  the 
money  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  when  visiting  markets ;  but  con- 
fine their  consumption  of  food  more 
and  more  to  the  products  raised  upon 
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their  own  lands.  One  of  the  travel- 
lers of  this  firm  journeys  throng  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, in  which  for  many  years  an 
extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams. 
This  trade  he  represents  as  now 
almost  extinct,  or  rapidly  becoming  so 
— the  parties  engaged  in  it  being  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  importers 
of  the  low-priced  hams  and  bacon  of 
America.  Of  this  class  are  the  far- 
mers of  the  country  which  owns  Sir 
James  Graham  as  their  feudal  lord, 
and  of  whom  that  distinguished  states- 
man asserted,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  that  they  must  be  in  a  state 
of  plethoric  prosperity,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  never  bad  his  rents  better  paid 
than  at  his  last  rent-day.  The  worthy 
baronet  forgot  to  say  that  rent  is  the 
last  debt  Uiat  a  tenant  farmer  will 
omit  to  pay,  the  landlord  having  a 
power  which  overrides  the  claims  of 
all  other  creditors.  If  he  could  have 
added  that  his  farmers*  tradesmen's 
bills  had  been  equally  well  paid,  he 
would  have  imparted  some  informa- 
tion most  gratifying  to  the  commu- 
nity. Neither  this  house,  nor  any 
other  that  I  have  conversed  with,  can 
see  any  termination  to  the  present 
declining  state  of  things.  It  is  becom- 
ing admitted,  amongst  the  circles 
with  which  their  travellers  mix,  that 
reductions  of  rent  are  wholly  unequal 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  present 
crisis. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  refer  to 
one  trade  in  Liverpool  which  is  most 
prosperous — in  fact,  the  only  pros- 
perous one.  This  is  the  trade  of  the 
merchants  engaged  in,  and  others 
connected  with,  the  emigration  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  to  seek  a  homo 
in  foreign  lands.  The  fbllowing  are 
the  statistics  of  this  trade,  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  a  gentleman  officially 
connected  with  the  shipping  of  emi- 
grants fh>m  Liverpool : — 

Shlpt.      EmipMito. 

Emigntiott  in  1847    .    514    .    128,447 

Do.         1848    .    519    .     124,522 

Do.         1849     .    505    .     146,162 

During  the  present  year  the  emi- 
gration has  been — 
January,  6943  Persons. 

Febmary,  8779 

Bfaioh,  .  .   16,783 

Cabin  emigrantB^    .        705 
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At  the  present  moment,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  in  the 
shipping  —  principally  American  — 
provided  for  the  trade,  berths,  and 
these  at  very  high  prices,  are  most 
diflScnlt  to  be  got,  unless  detention 
is  submitted  to.  Moreover,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  iund 
of  persons  emigrating.  Last  year, 
the  same  gentleman  informs  me,  fonr- 
fifths  of  the  parties  emigrating  con- 
sisted of  substantial  small  farmers 
from  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and 
skilled  artisans  from  this  country. 
This  year,  a  very  superior  class  of 
English  farmers  are  leaving  a  land 
which  no  longer  affords  them  a  living 
in  exchange  for  their  honest  industry. 
The  quays  of  Liverpool  daily  present 
«  scene,  which  few  thinking  men  can 
rejoice  in,  and  which  the  countiy  will 
have  to  regret.  The  aged  as  well  as 
the  mature,  mothers  with  infants  at 
the  breast,  and  stalwart  youths  and 
maidens,  going  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
to  select  that  particular  one  whose  de- 
parture from  our  shores  will  cut  for 
ever  their  connexion  with  the  country 
which  they  have  loved,  and  in  which 
tbey  leave  behind  the  graves  of 
their  fathera.  It  is  melanoholy  to 
think  upon  the  misery  there  must  be 
amidst  all  this  activity,  with  the  mo- 
mentaipr  absence  of  regretforoldscenes, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  new  ones,  into 
which  these  poor  people  find  them- 
selves thrown.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
feel  satisfied  that  they  are  about  to 
be  bettered  in  condition  by  the  change. 

'The  depression  complained  of,  as 
existing  in  Liverpool,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  classes  immediately 
connected  with  the  staple  commerce 
of  the  port,  but  pervades  all  classes 
of  the  community  without  exception. 
The  produce  of  half  a  world  is  stored 
in  the  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  or 
floating  in  her  magnificent  docks. 
The  capital  of  her  merchants  is  em- 
barked in  every  dime,  and  her 
shipping  crowds  every  foreign  port; 
yet  her  industrious  population  are 
plunged  in  suffering  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  a  portion  of  them — ^ber 
labouring  classes,  pressed  down  by 
the  Influx  of  pauper  competition  from 
the  hordes  of  immigrants  from  ruined 
Ireland  —  are  continually  upon  the 
verge  of  actual  starvation.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  witness  the  shifts  to  which 
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tradesmen  are  compelled  to  resort, 
from  time  to  time,  m  order  to  meet 
engagements,  and  to  stave  off,  by 
sacrifices  of  their  goods,  the  day  of 
ruin.  ^^  Selling  off*'  announcements, 
under  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  meet  the 
eye  in  eveiT*  direction,  and  yet  tempt 
in  vain.  The  whole  community  ap- 
pear to  be  economising ;  and  tardily 
paid  bills,  and  reduced  expenditure 
m  the  comforts,  and  even  in  some  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  carried,  and  the  suffering  exist- 
ing amongst  the  middle  classes,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  affected  the  incomes  of  many 
of  the  dergy  of  the  town,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  of  their  congre- 
Stions  and  the  yield  of  pew-rents, 
one  instance  which  has  been 
mentioned  to  me,  the  income  of  a 
clergyman,  universally  bdoved,  has 
been  thus  out  down  from  £600 
a-year,  to  little  more  than  half; 
and  this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary 
case. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is 
abready  being  felt  in  a  strong  reaction, 
amongst  those  once  the  loudest  in  its 
advocacy,  against  the  system  of  Free 
Trade.  Doubts  are  freely  hazarded 
with  respect  to  the  soundness  of  a 
policy  which  has  produced  such  fruit ; 
and  the  question  is  upon  the  lips  of 
numbei-s, — "  Where  is  the  prosperity 
which  was  promised  to  us?"  If  Mr 
Cobden  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to 
present  themsdves  in  Liverpool  at 
the  present  moment,  they  wonld  have 
to  answer  this  question,  not  to  the 
uninquiiing  crowds  who  wonld  have 
cheered  their  fallades  three  years 
ago,  but  to  men  who  have  reflected 
deeply,  and  had  deep  cause  for  such 
reflection.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
in  particular,  would  perhaps  have  to 
reply  to  another  question,  and  to  go 
a  little  back  in  the  history  of  his  poli- 
tical life.  He  would  be  asked  not 
only.  Who  had  benefited  by  his 
Free  Trade  measures  ? — a  dif9ciilt  one 
enough  to  answer — ^but  what  class  of 
the  community  had  been  aggrandised 
by  his  currency  measures  of  1819  and 
1844.  To  this  vital  subject  the  minds 
of  the  intelligent  mercantile  commu- 
nity of  Liverpool,  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  are  bdng  rapidly  durected. 
The  Free-trader  sees,  in  the  operation 
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of  onr  monetary  laws,  one  leadiagr 
source  of  the  evil  brought  iqKm  tiie 
oountfy  by  the  canying  out  of  his 
fftYoniite  measuTB.  He  la  prqMied 
to  acknowledge  that  Free  Tnde  and 
a  Restricted  Current  are  inoompat- 
iUe  things.  And  the  mercantile  body 
of  all  politicai  parties  still  remember 
the  disaateiB  of  1847  and  1848 ;  and 
the  insulting  manner  in  which  their 
prayer,  in  the  Ootobor  of  the  pr&* 
Tiooa  year,  for  relief  from  tiie  un- 
exampled money  pressure,  which  was 
then  prostrating  the  most  extensire 
and  solvent  firms,  was  denied  by  a 
flippant  and  shallow  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  althonch  at  that  moment 
the  nation  was  wiuin  a  fewdsyaof 
bankrupt^.  These  things  are  not 
foigotten ;  and,  from  the  impressions 
which  I  have  baen  able  to  form,  from 
a  dose  examination  of  popular  opinion^ 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
inflnential  community  of  liverpool 
throwing  politics  and  party  to  the 
winds,  and  uniting  their  efforts  to 
procure  a  relief  from  the  monstrous 
system  which  at  psesent  withers  and 
strangles  in  its  grasp  the  industry 
of  England— which  tempts  us  one 
day,  by  its  lavish  kindness,  to  erect 
vast  structures  of  commerdal  en* 
terprise  and  usefulness;  and  the 
next  day  dashes  them  into  wrecks 
before  our  eyes,  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  greedy  extortionerB  and  selfish 
usurers. 

It  is  the  fear  of  this  power  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  at  the  present 
moment  paralysing  the  enterprise  of 
the  commercial  communities,  which 
would  otherwise  have  succeeded  in 
neutralising  a  portion  at  least,  but 
certainly  only  a  portion,  of  the  ruin* 
ous  eftcts  of  Free  Trade.  A  few 
years  ago,  no  community  embarked 
more  lai^ely  in  those  railway  invest- 
ments, so  strong  recommended  to 
them  by  the  fosterer  of  the  system,  ISr 
Bobert  Feel,  than  the  mercantile 
people  of  Liverpool.  The  extent  to 
which  such  investments  were  encou- 
raged by  the  lavish  offer  of  banking 
facilities  to  merchants  and  others, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fkct,  that 
the  Directors  of  one  Liverpool  Bank 
were,  a  fow  weeks  ago,  compelled  to 
acknowledge  to  th&  shareholders, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
scribed capital  was  advanced  upon 


railway  stock;  and  that  their  Best, 
amounting  to  £100,000,  had  entirely^ 
disappesiid.  This  qmies  of  secu- 
rity is  now,  by  the  cantion  witk 
which  capitalists  act,  rendered  totally 
unavailaUe  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
mmiey,  when  required  for  legitimate 
commercial  purposes.  Hence  the 
timid  apprehension  with  which  men, 
thus  situated,  regard  tiie  aocomnla- 
tion  of  stocks  of  produce,  foridiidt 
no  remunerative  market  at  present 
offisrs  itself;  and  the  coosmiq^on  of 
which  is  so  obviously  on  the  decline. 
Hence  also  the  pressure  to  sell,  when 
they  see  cargo  after  cargo  pouring  is' 
to  augment  those  stocks;  tiie  unwil- 
lingness to  part  with  iimds,  for  which 
the  diopkeeper  and  the  tradesman 
are  eagerfy  longing,  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  their  tottering  credit;  and 
tiiat  total  suspension  ^  all  internal 
enterprise  and  improvement,  which 
is  driving  so  many  thonands  of  our 
skilled  workmen  to  other  countries, 
and  the  labomrer  to  that  desolate 
resort  for  the  veiy  poor — the  Union 
Workhouse.  To  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  Free  Trade,  involving  the  hold- 
ing of  large  stocks  of  prodnoe  and 
extended  operations  in  forei^  mar- 
kets, with  a  current  artificially  re- 
stricted by  the  last  Banking  Act 
of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  and  fhrther 
restricted  by  the  caution  with  which 
bankers  are  now  c<mdncting  thdr 
business,  since  the  severe  warn- 
ing inflicted  upon  them  in  1847,  is 
atSributable  not  only  the  commercial 
depression  alreadv  noticed,  but  also 
that  fearful  sacrifice  of  realised  capi- 
tal, which  has  taken  place  frtmi  the 
dedine  in  the  saleable  value  of  rail- 
way shares,  and  which,  in  Liveipool 
alone,  has  rendered  hundreds  of  once 
wealthy  men  comparatively  poor 
ones,  and  brought  many,  in  the 
decline  of  their  days,  to  a  condition 
lower  than  that  even  in  which  they 
began  the  world. 

Such  is  the  condition  generally  of 
the  mercantile  commnnily  of  Liver- 
pool^tbat  port  of  all  others  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  most  largely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  advent  of  the 
Free-trade  system.  From  the  apex  to 
the  base  of  the  social  fabric  all  is  mi- 
certahity,  fear,  and  suffering,  too  in- 
tense any  longer  to  be  conceded  from 
the  most  superficial  observer ;  and  the 
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crisis  has  not  yet  beat  reached.   The  fact ;  bat  that  the  amoimt  of  skiU  and 

reaction  has  stiU  to  come  from  the  labonr  employed  in  it  is  equal  to  that 

mannfaetoring  districts,  which,  np  to  expended  upon  goods  oonsomed  in  the 

withui  the  past  few  months,  in  the  home  mairket  is  not  tme.    In  order  to 

enjoyment  of  a  moderate  amoont  cf  aniye  at  an  idea  of  the  relatiye  valne 

actiyity,  cansed  by  a  temporary  re^  of  the  two  trades,  it  will  be  neoessaxy 

viyal  of  the  export  demand,  are  only  for  me  to  bring  before  the  reader  a 

now  beginning  to  feel  the  residta  ii  few  fignres  and  anthorities.    In  the 

the  system  wMch,  in  thdr  selfishness,  excellent  Commerdai  Gkmce^  compiled 

they  inyented  for  their  own  agrandise*  for  many  years  by  the  late  lAt  John 

ment,  at  the  expense  of  the  indnstry  Bom  of  Mbndieeter,  and  now  con- 

of  the  whde  empire.  tinned  \fj  hk  son,  the  fbilowing  state- 

The  avowed  ot^ect  of  theFree-trader  ment  was  given,  as  the  mode  in  which 

waatostimwlatetheexporttgadein  cot"  the  cotton  spon  in  1845  was  disposed 

ton  goods,  which  it  was  ^ways  boasted  of.    I  take  that  year  as  being  one  of 

was  the  most  yalnaUe  to  the  mann-  great  proiqierity  in  the  home  markei, 

factnrer.    So  fleur  as  regards  the  qnan-  and  as  showing  the  state  of  things  an- 

tlty  of  the  raw  material  consomed  for  tecedent  to  the  introdnctlon  of  free 

the  export  trade,  this  is  an  nndispnted  trade  in  com. 

SlATBHBN T  OV  THE  COTTON  SpUN  IN  EnOLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  IN  1845,  AND  OF  ZHB 
i^UANTITT  OF  YaIUI  FBODUCED^  SHOWIMO  AUO  HOW  THE  QUANnTT  SPUN  IN  EmOLAND 
WAS  DISPOSED  OF.         • 

Lbl. 

Total  cotton  eonanmecl,  in  lbs., 555,527,283 

Allowed  for  loss  In  spinning,  If  oz.  per  lb., 60,760,796 

Tf»tal  yani  prodneed  in  EngUmd  and  Sooiland,        ....        494,766,487 
Dednet  ipui  m  Seotiand  in  1845, 27,7d7/>22 

Tolal  span  in  England  in  1845, 467,029 146& 

Lba. 
Exported  in  yam  daring  the  year,        ....        131,937,935 

Do.      in  thread        do., 2,667,705 

Do.     in  mannfaetnred  cotton  goods,  .        .        302,360,687 

Estimated  qnantity  of  yam  sent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,        10,734,859 
Exported  in  mixed  monufaetares,  consumed  in  cotton  band- 
ing, faealds,  candle  and  lamp  wick,  waddings,  socks, 
calender  bowls,  pi^r,  umbrellas,  hats,  and  loss  in  mano- 

ftHStoriiig  goodji, 31,665,230 

13alftttce  left  for  home  consumption  and  stock,  1st  January 

1846, 87,773,049 

467,029,465 


I  haye  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  the  correctnesB  of  Mr  Bom's  cal- 
colationsy  being  personallj  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman^  and  knowing  tiie 
excellent  sonrces  from  which  he  de« 
rires  his  informatioiif  and  the  care 
which  he  deyotes  to  the  accnracy  of 
all  his  facts.  The  resnlt  to  which  the 
above  statement  leads  is,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  goods  sold 
in  oar  home  markets  is  18'S6  per  cent 
only,  upon  the  total  quantity  of  yam 
span  in  England.  This,  a  soperfidal 
observer  will  say,  is  a  very  trivial 
quantity  for  our  boasted  home  con- 
sumption. Let  OS  see,  however,  in 
what  stage  of  manufacture,  and  in 
what  description  of  goods,  the  cotton 


taken  off  by  fcnreign  markets  princi- 
pally consists.  £i  the  first  place, 
131,987,985  lb.,  or  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  cotton  span,  was  exported,  as 
shown  in  the  table  above,  in  the  shape 
of  yam,  an  article  bnt  one  remove 
from  the  raw  material,  and  the  manu- 
factm^  of  which  employs  machinery 
prindpalhf,  and  leaves  only  a  small 
margin  of  profit  to  the  conntty.  With 
respiect  to  the  description  of  goods,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  for  the 
foreign  market  the  remainder  of  theraw 
mat^al  is  consumed,  little  difficult 
is  felt  by  persons  acquainted  practi- 
cally with  the  sabject.  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  his  DieHonary  of  Commerce, 
page  456  of  the  edition  of  1847— the 
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latest  I  have  before  me — ^remarks  npon 
the  facts  as  striking,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  saperiority  of  oar  ma^ 
chinery,  and  this  branch  thns  being 
one  in  which  we  most  greatly  excel 
oar  foreign  rivals,  the  proportion  of 
fine  to  coarse  yams  span  has  materi- 
ally decreased ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
actaal  quantity  of  fine  yams  has  de- 
creased, whilst  the  total  consumption  of 
cotton  has  qnadrapled  daring  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  That  the  qaantity 
has  decreased  to  this  extreme  extent 
may  well  be  donbted,  although  the 
cheapening  which  has  taken  place  in 
silk  and  other  fabrics  daring  this  pe- 
riod has,  we  know,  to  a  great  extent 
caased  the  disuse,  for  home  consump- 
tion,  of  many  once   highly  prized 
articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
We  may  accept,  however,  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr   M'Culloch,  as  bearing 
npon  the  quality  of  those  goods  which 
are  taken  off  by  the  foreign  trade,  and 
of  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  must  consist.  These  arc, 
confessedly,  the  coarse,  heavy  fabrics, 
into  the  manufacture  of  which  tJie 
minimum  amount  of  skill  and  labour 
enters.  We  approach  then,  from  this 
point,  to  a  view  of  the  comparative 
value  to  the  country  of  the  home  and 
the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods.    In 
tlie  same  work,  Mr  M^Cmloch  esti- 
mates the  total  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom 
at    £36,000,000   steriing,   of  which 
£10,000,000  is  put  down  for  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  £17,000,000  for 
wages,  and  £9,000,000  for   profits, 
wages  of  superintendence,  and  cost  of 
machinery,  coals,  &c.    I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  underdrawn,  the  leaning  of 
the  author  being  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  export  trade,  the 
declared  value  of  which  in  1845  was 
£26,119,281,  leaving  a  little  under 
£10,000,000    as    the    consumption 
of  the  home  marii^et,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  consumption  of  the  fo- 
reign.   In  estimating  the  value  to  the 
country,  however,  of  the  home  trade, 
we  have  a  right  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  great  com- 
ponent material  of  the  goods  which 
we  consume  at  home  consists  of  la- 
bour ;  foi:,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the 
raw  material  consumed  in  the  home 
trade  was  little  over  one-fifth  of  that 


consumed  in  the  foreign,  the  value  of 
the  goods  was  two-fifths. 

Admitting,  however,  Mr  M*Cal- 
loch's  version  of  the  case  to  be  correct, 
but  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  somewhat  pre- 
judiced authority,  let  ns  apply  the 
figures  given  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  interest.    The 
average    quantity  of  cotton  taken 
weekly  from  laverpool  for  consnmers* 
use,  was,  from  1st  of  January  to  12th 
of  April  1849,  29,475  bales.    It  has 
been  this  year,  up  to  the  same  date, 
28,176  bales—a  falling  off  of  6299 
bales  weekly,  or  a  little  above  a  fifth  of 
theprecedingyear*simportations.  Per- 
haps aportion  of  this  decline  in  apparent 
consumption  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  stock  in  the  hands  of 
spinners  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  allowed  by  them  to  become  ex- 
hausted, through  their  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  advanced  prices  recently 
demanded  for  the  raw  material.  With 
respect  to  the  pmdence  of  this  policy, 
and  its  probable  effect  in.  still  far- 
ther increasing  the  embarrassment  of 
affairs,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  by 
and  by ;  at  present,  the  question  which 
presses  is — In  what  market  has  this 
decreased  consumption  occurred?  The 
answer  must  be~In  that  market  which 
pays  for  the  greatest  amount  of  labour 
expended  upon  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods— in  the  home  market. 
I  have  not  within  my  reach  the  meet 
authentic  record  of  the  Cotton  Trade, 
for  the  period  up  to  which  I  should' 
desure  to  extend  my  inquiries— viz., 
Bum^s  Commercial  Glance^  which  is 
only  made  up  half  yearly.    I  have, 
however,  before  me  this  gentleman's 
Monthly    Cohnial    CircSar^    dated 
March  the  18th,  in  which  I  observe  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports 
of  plain  calicoes,  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  and  cotton  yam  to  the  fol- 
lowing markets,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  present 
year :— Calcutta,  Bombay  (uacrease  in 
printed  and  dyed  and  in  yam,  and 
small  decrease  in  plain  only) ;  Mad- 
ras (considerable  increase  in  plain  and 
printed  and  dyed,  and  small  decrease 
m   yam);    Singapore   and  Manilla 
(small  decrease  in  printed  and  djred 
and  in  yam  only) ;  Batavia  (large  in- 
crease in  all  kinos) ;  Hong  Kong  and 

Canton  0^^  increase  in  plain,  and 
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small  decline  in  printed);  Shanghae 
(trade  removed  to  other  Chinese  ports 
in  which  there  is  a  large  increase) : 
Australian  Colonies  (increase  in  ail 
kinds);  Manritios  (stationary) ;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (increase in  all);  Coast 
of  Africa  (decline  in  all) ;  Jamaica 
(decrease  in  plain  and  increase  in 
printed^ ;  Honduras  (increase) ;  other 
West  Indian  ports  (decrease) ;  Caba 
and  St  Thomas  (both  increase); 
French  West  Indies  (increase  in 
printed  and  small  decline  in  plain) ; 
brazils  (large  increase);  Chili  and 
Peru  (large  decrease) ;  Colombia  (de- 
crease); River  Plata  (considerable 
decrease) ;  Mexico  (increase  in  plain, 
and  decrease  in  printed);  British 
North  America  (season  for  shipments 
not  commenced)  ;  and  United  States 
(increase  in  both  printed  and  plain, 
and  a  large  business  done,  the  ship- 
ments for  the  two  months  being  up- 
wards of  half  of  the  entire  quantity 
exported  in  1849.)  Compared  with 
the  average  of  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  three  years,  there  is  an  in- 
crease to  nearly  every  market.  With 
respect  to  the  shipments  to  European 
markets,  I  cannot  speak  with  precision 
as  to  quantities,  from  the  circumstance, 
which  I  have  named,  of  the  accounts 
not  having  been  yet  made  up.  From 
the  montUy  return  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  it  appears  that  a 
general  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
declared  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
to  all  markets,  the  amount  being  in 
1850,  £3,264,350  for  the  two  months, 
against  £2,837,300  last  year.  There 
is  a  very  trifling  decline  in  the  export 
of  yams.  From  my  own  observation, 
I  should  augur  that  the  increase  has 
extended  over  March,  to  the  United 
States  and  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
especially— an  unusual  stimulus  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  consumption  of 
these  markets  by  the  Callfomian  disco- 
veries. By  the  bye,  I  oaght  to  men- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  Increase 
in  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
this  year,  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  value  of  goods  exported  will 
be  rated  higher  than  last  year.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  severe 
winter  of  this  year  preventing  the 
early  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mild  season  last  year, 


may  be  a  set-off.  The  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Greek  houses,  have  also  been 
limited  by  our  petty  quarrel  in  this 
part  of  Europe. 

Assuming,  however,  the  actual 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  by  the 
Export  Trade  to  have  been  equal  to 
that  consumed  last  year  up  to  this 
period,  and  allowing  for  40,000  bales, 
alleged  by  spinners  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Uieir  own  stocks  instead 
of  the  Liverpool  market,  there  will 
remain  a  d^ciency^  as  compared  with 
kut  ytar^  of  5000  hales  per  week^  or 
70,000  biUes^  in  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  material  manufactured  into  goods 
for  the  Home  market.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  goods  consist  of 
the  finer  fabrics,  in  wMch  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour  is  employed,  and 
upon  which  the  largest  percentage  of 
profit  is  realised,  whilst  those  con- 
sumed in  the  foreign  markets  are  sold 
at  tlie  lowest  margin  of  profit,  and 
when  exported  frequently  result  in 
heavy  losses  to  the  dipper,  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  manufac- 
turing community,  in  their  mad  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  which  has  destroyed 
the  Home  market,  may  readily  be 
seen. 

The  correctness  of  these  calcula- 
tions has  been  borne  out  by  the 
general  character  of  the  Home  Trade 
during  the  past  four  months,  in  which 
stagnation,  and  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing sales  to  consumers  and  re- 
tailers throughout  the  country,  early 
manifested  themselves.  In  the  month 
of  January,  strong  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, by  the  majority  of  the  houses 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  the  worst  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  had  so  long  hung  over  the 
cotton  manufacturing  districts  had 
passed  over;  and  that  a  wholesome 
and  active  trade  was  before  them. 
The  circulars  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  reports  given  week  by 
week  in  the  local  journals  published 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  re- 
sumed their  gloomy  statements ;  and 
the  home  demand,  it  became  clear, 
had  returned  to  its  previous  lethargic 
state.  From  communications  entered 
into  with  some  of  the  country 
houses,  I  have  derived  intelligence 
respecting  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions, almost  precisely  sinular  to  those 
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sent  home  by  the  representatives  of 
produce  honses  as  given  above.  The 
country  buyers  who  come  to  the  mar« 
ket  display  an  entire  want  of  their 
accnstomed  spirit,  and  bny  sparingly 
an  inferior  class  of  goods  to  those 
which  they  have  bwn,  in  former 
years,  in  the  habit  of  consuming.  The 
universal  complaint  of  these  parties, 
and  of  commercial  travellero  engaged 
in  the  Home  Trade,  is  of  declining 
consumption  and  iU-paid  accounts, 
especially  thron^ut  the  purely  agri- 
cultural districts.  One  circumstance 
has  tended  in  some  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  trade  becoming  absolutely 
ruinous — ^viz.,  the  fact  that  cotton 
fabrics  are  now  resorted  to  by  many 
classes  from  motives  of  economy.  The 
farmer^s  and  the  tradesman's  wife  and 
daughters  mi^  a  fashion  of  necessity, 
and  substitute  printed  cotton  dresses 
for  more  expensive  articles.  A  cotton 
shirt  supplies  moderatdy  well  the 
place  of  a  linen  one.  Articles  of  ele* 
gance  and  luxury,  however,  even  of 
this  material,  are  complained  of  as 
most  difficult  of  sale,  ui  some  of  the 
large  towns,  a  few  houses  are  doing  a 
fair  business  in  heavy  fabrics,  such  as 
fustians,  moleskins,  and  other  articles 
worn  by  the  artisans  and  other  work- 
ing classes ;  and  in  some  fancy  goods 
of  the  same  description  for  the  middle 
classes.  This  fact,  however,  is  in  a 
great  measure  an  exemplar  of  the  de* 
clining  condition  of  the  country  gene* 
rally,  the  articles  in  question  being 
worn,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  more  costly  woollen 
fabrics.  Moreover,  no  profit  accrues 
to  the  manufacturer  from  these  goods, 
their  production  at  existing  rates  of 
the  raw  material  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, attended  with  absolute  loss. 

The  retail  trade  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  themselves,  represented  as 
being  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition, 
is  anything  but  good,  a  considerable 
I)ortion  of  the  population  being  em- 
ployed only  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  the  whole  having  been  com- 
pelled during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  to  submit  to  reduction  of  wages, 
as  the  price  of  their  boasted  boon  of 
Free  Trade.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  districts  of  Rochdale, 
(John  Brieht's  district^)  Heywood, 
Bury,  Middleton,  &c.  The  effect  of 
preceding  years*  short-time  working 


is  still  severely  felt,  last  year  having 
been  the  only  one  since  184d— wh^i 
we  had  the  boasted  measure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  "heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement"  was  in- 
flicted iqion  British  agricnltore  and 
our  sugar^^wing  colonieB — ^that  the 
maau&cturing  population  have  beeo 
fully  employed. 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  con- 
dition of  the  home  maiket  for  mann- 
fiEu^tured  goods,  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself— iHiat  has  been  the  re- 
sult, so  fiu*  as  profit  is  concerned,  of 
the  operations  generallv  of  the  maira- 
fu^turing  community  auring  the  past 
four  months  ?  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  tiiat 
thus  far,  in  the  present  year,  tiiey  havo 
been  the  reverse  of  remanerati^^. 
The  following  extract  from  the  diea- 
lar  of  Messrs  M^Nair,  Greenhow,  and 
Irving,  of  Manchester— one  of  the  best 
publielhed,  although  putting  rather  the 
best  fiice  upon  thhigs— dated  the  31st 
of  December  last  3rear,  will  show  the 
prospects  with  which  mannfiustorers 
entered  upon  the  present  year : — 

<<  IkLiNCHSSTXB,  Dec  31»  184d. 

*'  Exactly  twelve  months  ago  we  repre- 
senied  the  transactionB  of  the  donpg 
month  as  haying  been  almost  unprece- 
dented in  extent,  considering  the  se&son 
of  the  year;  and  to-day  we  are  happy  to 
have  in  our  power  to  communicate  a 
pretty  similar  statement  with  regard  to 
the  present  month,  repeating  what  we 
have  often  remarked,  that  DeeeaAer  in 
ordinary  years  is  generally  myuked  by 
dulness  and  inaotirity. 

*'  The  position  of  the  mark»t»  as  indi- 
cated in  onr  last  (monthly)  circnlar,  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  days  afterwards 
gradually  acquiring  greater  force  and  de- 
pression, and  accompanied  with  a  decline 
in  the  valne  of  many  descriptions  of 
cloth  and  twist.  At  that  period,  from  a 
very  preralent  belief  that  tiie  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year  would  be  characte- 
rised by  improvement,  an  active  and  rigo- 
rons  demand  for  export  and  the  home 
trade  ensued,  which  has,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  the  holiday  season, 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  render- 
ing the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  light  good«, 
as  well  as  of  some  numbers  of  mule  twist, 
exceedingly  lights  and  placing  many 
manufacturers  and  spinners  under  con- 
tract for  some  time  hence." 

Another  authority,  Messrs  Holiins- 
head,  Tetley,  &  Co.^an  old-establiabed 
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cotton  finn  of  Liverpool,  who  are 
generallj  in  the  possession  of  the  best 
informationt  remarked  npon  the  pro- 
aspects  of  the  district  in  their  ciicnlar 
of  the  first  of  January  as  follows : — 

^  JPnwpeotfl  for  the  gMieral  trade  of  the 
^onntryy  at  least  tm  regurdi  the  principal 
arfciolee  of  export,  morepartioolarly  oetton 
&brios,  were  perfaapB  never  more  piomie- 
ing ;  and  it  is  evident  thai  the  late  dis- 
turbing eanses,  political  and  eociali  in 
Europe  and  India,  with  the  eiPeets  pro- 
duced npon  other  countries,  reducing  the 
eonsumption  of  cotton  to  22,230  weekly 
in  1847,  and  27,602  in  1848,  (previously 
upwards  of  30,000  bales  vreekly,)  created 
a  vaennin  whieh  has  not  been  filled  np  by 
the  incieased  consunpiion  ef  80,512  bales 
weekly  in  the  present  year ;  indeed  it 
would  seem  that  this  large  quantity  (and 
it  has  been  proportionately  great  in  other 
cotton  manufacturing  countries)  has  only 
been  sufficient  to  supply  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  world,  as  we  no  longer  hear 
of  glutted  markets,  but  the  report  is  of 
light  stocks  almost  everywhere.  And 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  low 
price  of  all  articles  of  food,  com  particu- 
larly, (a  questionably  advantage,  perhi^s, 
when  unnaturally  low,  if  the  home  mar- 
ket is  to  be  considered  of  any  value,)  the 
great  abundance  of  money,  its  low  value, 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  2}  per  cent  per 
annum  in  the  London  market,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  gold,  &c.  (£17,000,000) 
in  the  Bank  of  England  than  was  ever 
known  before,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
4itimnlns  may  be  given  to  the  trade  A  the 
country,  and  HuA  with  the  disfavour 
shown  to  railway  property  it  is  most 
likely  the  usual  effects  will  follow — ^viz., 
extensive  speculation  and  greatly  en- 
hanced prices  of  all  articles  of  imjKkrt, 
and  of  cotton  in  particular/' 

The  whole  of  the  trade  circulan, 
indeed,  both  from  Liyerpoel  and  Man- 
theater  houses,  expressed  sindiar 
▼lews  with  respect  to  the  proiq>ects  of 
the  present  year;  and  seemed  to  expect 
an  increase  in  the  aggregate  nuum- 
factnres  of  the  country.  £i  reTiewing 
the  actual  state  of  things  which  has 
taken  place,  I  wonld  durect  yonr  at- 
tention particnlariy  to  tiie  fact  of  spin- 
ners and  manufactorers  being  '^  under 
contract**  at  this  period,  as  stiSed  in  the 
^rstcircnkr  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
Such  contracts  could  only  have  been 
entered  upon,  consistently  with  pru- 
dence at  least,  in  the  anticipation  of  the  raw  material,  ^d.  on  the  No.  20 
a  continuance  of  the  then  existing  yam,and}d.  onNo.  40.  To  counteract 
prices  of  t^e  raw  material,  or  npon    the  upward  tendency  of  the  marketi  a 


the  assurance  of  a  stock  already  in 
hand.  To  a  considerable  extent  spin- 
ners did  hold  stock  sufficient  for  the 
fnlfihnent,  profitably,  of  a  portion  of 
their  contracts,  as  is  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have,  since  the 
commeacement^of  the  year,  worked  up 
about  40,000  bales  of  cotton  more 
than  they  have  drawn  from  the  IdTer- 
pool  mariLet.  That  in  the  minority  of 
cases,  however,  the  stocks  hdd  were 
only  sufficient  to  complete  a  portion 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  is  a  finct 
which  is  quite  beyond  dispute;  and 
these  parties  haye  consequently  been 
driyen  into  the  market  to  purchase 
the  raw  material  at  the  ruling  prices  of 
the  day.  In  order  to  ascertain  their 
position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  lelatiye  prices  of  cotton  and  of 
goods  during  the  interval  between 
December  1849  and  the  present  time. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  that 
month,  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
had  been  i^radnally  rising;  and  the 
almost  univenal  complaint  of  spinneiB 
and  mannfiactuiers  had  been  of  the 
unwillingness  of  buyen  to  pay  a  pro- 
portionate advance  upon  goods. 
Thus,  on  the  1st  of  June  last  year,  the 
price  of  fair  bowed  cotton  was  4^d. 
per  lb.,  from  which  it  advanced  gra- 
dually, owing  to  reports  of  a  short 
yield  of  the  crop  in  America,  until  on 
the  1st  of  JanuaiT  this  year  it  stood  at 
6|d.,  bdng  an  advance  of  2^.  per  lb. 
The  price  of  best  seconds  water  twist. 
No.  20  was  on  the  1st  of  June  ^., 
and  on  the  Istof  January  8^.  The 
price  of  best  second  mule,  No.  40, 
was  at  the  same  dates  respectxvdy 
8id.  and  lOJd.  We  had  therefore- 
Advance  upon  cotton^  •  2  4d.  per  lb. 
Do.  nponyam,No.  20,  l{d.  ^ 
Do.     npon  yarn.  No.  40, 2d.      ,p 

This  was  obviously  a  losuig  trade; 
and  it  is  admowledged  that,  dniini^ 
the  whole  of  this  penod  business  was 
only  profitably  carried  on  by  the  for- 
tunate few  who  had  laid  in  stocks  at 
the  low  prices.  On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary the  highest  price  was  attained, 
fair  bowed  cotton  being  quoted  at  6id., 
with  No.  20  yam  at  8}d.,  and  No.  40 
at  ll^d. — ^being  an  adyance  of  ^  on 
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resort  to  the  woriun^  of  short  time 
was  resolved  upon,  pnncipally  by  the 
spinners  of  coarse  numbers ;  and  the 
consumption  was  thus  materially  re- 
duced, spinners  and  manufacturers 
drawing  upon  their  stocks  on  hand, 
and  thus  keeping  out  of  the  markets 
for  the  raw  material.  A  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  cotton  was  the  re- 
sult— goods,  howeyer,  sharing  in  the 
depression ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April 
fair  bowed  was  quoted  at  6|d.,  or  id. 
per  lb.  lower  than  in  February.  No. 
20  yam,  the  stocks  having  been 
reduced  by  short-time  working,  had 
declined  only  ^  per  lb  ;  No.  40,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as 
cotton.  There  was  therefore  no 
increase  of  prosperity  brought  about 
thus  far  by  the  short- time  movement, 
the  price  of  goods  remaining  at  the 
same  unsatisfactory  point  as  compared 
with  the  raw  material. 

At  this  date,  Messrs  Robert  Bar- 
bour and  Brother  of  Manchester,  in 
their  monthly  drcular,  speak  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts:— 

**  We  have  to  report  a  very  dull  and 
unsatisfaotory  state  of  business  in  this 
district  during  the  month.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  in  prices  yarying 
fiiom  24  to  7 1  per  cent,  so  that  some 
kinds  of  goods  can  now  be  bought  fully 
10  to  12  per  cent  under  the  rates  which 
were  demanded  in  January.  These  re- 
duced quotations  have  induced  some  par- 
ties to  enter  the  market^  but  still  the 
demand  has  been  much  under  the  average 
of  what  is  usually  experienced  at  tUs 
season  of  the  year.  The  working  of 
'  short  time'  is  now  generally  adopted 
by  the  producers  of  coarse  yam  and  heavy 
goods,  and  sereral  large  mills  continue 
closed.  The  drooping  tendency  of  some 
descriptions  of  the  finer  fabrics  has  been 
slightly  counteracted  during  the  last  week 
by  more  favourable  intelligence  fVom  Cal- 
cutta and  China  ;  still,  however,  our  mar- 
ket is  unsteady,  and  it  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  future  course  of  prices. 

**  In  the  goods  market  a  general  quiet- 
ness has  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
buyers  acting  with  extreme  caution,  pur- 
chasing only  in  small  parcels  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  more  pressing  wants :  prices, 
consequently,  have  been  irregular,  and 
some  considerable  sales  have  been  made 
by  needy  manufkctnrers  at  very  low 
rates.'* 
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The  duhiess  here  spoken  of  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  staple  arti- 
cles consumed  by  the  home  trade. 
Messrs  Barbour  and  Brother  state 
that — 

*  86-inch  shirtings  have  participated  in 
the  general  depression,  and  stocks  are 
beginning  to  aoonmulate.  66-reedfl,  7% 
lb.,  have  receded  in  vakie  6d.  to  9d.  per 
piece,  having  been  sold  in  February  at  Sa. 
to  8s.  i^d.,  whilst  now  they  are  worth 
only  78.  6d.  to  78. 9d. 

Again: — 

'*  Domestics  T  cloths  and  stout  long 
cloths  continue  neglected,  notwithstand- 
ing the  curtailed  production^  and  can  now 
be  bought  on  easier  terms.  Avenge  qua- 
lities of  domestics  have  been  sold  at  9d. 
per  lb.,  which  is  by  no  means  remnnera- 
tive  to  the  maker." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  tha 
circular  is  very  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
paratively profitless  nature  of  the  ma- 
nufacture : — 

"  Cotton  has  now  declined  about  Id. 
per  lb.  during  the  last  three  months.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  higher  than  is  vrar- 
ranted  by  the  prices  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  manufactured  article.  In- 
deed, (U  teteral  periods  during  th€  latf 
fiit  f/ear»^  j>neet  of  jfartu  and  goodt  hare 
been  quite  at  high  at  tkote  now  current, 
unth  cotton  at  Icf.  to  2d,  per  /6.  lower  than 
at  pretenL** 

Since  the  date  of  the  ctreular  con- 
tidning  these  gloomy  accounts,  an 
important  change  has  taken  plaoe^ 
and  the  tide  has  set  in  strongly 
against  the  manufacturing  commu- 
nity. Immediately  subsequent  to  it» 
publication,  the  arrival  of  the  Ame- 
rican mail-steamer  brought  news  oon- 
fonatory  of  the  anticipations  of  a 
short  crop  of  cotton,  and  prices  im- 
mediatcdy  advanced,  leaving  the  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  stocks  at  a  further  loss,  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  goods. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  the  receipts  of 
cotton  at  the  ports  of  America  were 
shown  to  be  310,000  bales  less  than 
at  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year ;  whilst  the  stock  computed  to  be 
held  in  Liverpool  was  511,000  bales, 
as  compared  with  447,300  bales  held  at 
the  same  date  in  1849,  or  only  63,700 
bales  more  than  last  year,  although 
spinners  had  decreased  their  consump- 
tion by  6300  bales  per  week,  and  taken 
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40,000  balofl  from  their  own  stocks. 
The  total  crop  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  estimated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  from  2,250,000 
to  2,300,000  bales,  was  only  esti- 
mated in  the  advices  by  the  steamer 
at  2,100,000  bales. 

I  fear  that,  to  some  readers,  these 
statistics  may  be  rather  tedions. 
They  are  necessary,  however,  to 
enable  ns  fnlly  to  understand  the  po- 
sition in  which  this  important  branch 
of  the  mannfactnres  of  the  country, 
and  the  large  population  dependent 
upon  it,  have  been  placed  by  the  in- 
telligence brooght  by  another  later 
mail  from  the  United  States,  which 
arrived  in  the  Mersey  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  nit  I  have  stated  that 
the  estimates  formed  of  the  probable 
crop  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  varied  from  2,260,000  to 
^,300,000  bales.  These  had  been 
reduced,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  in  the  first  week  of  April,  to 
2,100,000  bales.  With  this  progres- 
sive decline  going  on  in  the  amount  of 
the  crop,  as  estimated  by  competent 
judges  upon  the  spot,  and  with  the 
fact  of  decreased  receipts  at  the  Ame- 
rican ports  before  their  eyes*  the  spin- 
ners of  this  country  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  resolutely  refhsisd  to  give 
credit  to  the  ropresentations  made  to 
them,  and  kept  frirther  exhausting 
their  stocks  on  hand,  or  buying  only 
to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  The 
arrival  of  the  Niagara,  however,  has 
put  the  question  at  rest,  and  not  only 
confirmed  the  statements  as  to  the 
crop  being  a  short  one,  but  established 
the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  than  was  by  anybody  antici- 
pated. The  following  is  the  startling 
disclosuro  made  by  Mr  T.  J.  Stewart 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States,  upon  the 
subject,  in  his  ciroular  of  the  2d 
ult. :— 

**  The  crop  proves  to  be  a  short  one — 
and  if  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
world  to  consume,  the  shortest  one  siuce 
'41~'42.  The  fiOling  off  in  the  receipts 
regularly  exceeds  the  progressiTo  esti- 
mate I  made  some  time  since,  and  on 
which  I  made  up  my  table  of  2,100,000 
bales.  It  will  dose  under  two  milliont  of 
balei.  How  fttr  below,  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent say,  but  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  exhausted  of  supplies  to  so  great  a 


degree,  that  it  is  evident  that  such  a  figure 
is  totally  impractioable.** 

The  decrease  in  the  stocks  arrived 
at  the  ports  of  America  is  put  down 
by  him  now  at  470,000  bales.  Of 
this  very  insufficient  crop  of  less  than 
2,000,000  bales— that  of  the  preceding 
year,  I  may  remai-k,  was  2,728,000— 
Mr  Stewart  rominds  us  that  America 
wUl  require  above  600,000  htdes  to  eup" 
ply  her  oum  miilsj  or  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  total  quantity  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  last  year.  This,  of  itself,  is  a 
somewhat  startling  fact,  and  proves 
the  rapid  strides  whldi  America  is 
making  toward  depriving  this  country 
of  its  manufacturing  pre-emmence. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  cu:- 
cnmstances,  that  the  American  plan- 
ters, and  the  holders  of  cotton  in  that 
country  and  in  Liverpool,  have  the 
manufacturor  at  this  moment  within 
thehr  grasp,  and  will  be  enabled  to 
extort  fix>m  his  necessities  still  higher 
prices  than  those  which  have  for 
months  past  rendered  his  business  a 
losing  one.  The  stocks  of  cotton  held 
in  the  manufrusturing  districts  aro  un- 
precedentedly  light,  and  those  of  goods 
have  been  of  late  considerably  ro- 
dnced.  But  can  an  advance  be  secured 
on  the  manufactured  article,  corre- 
sponding with  that  demanded  for  the 
raw  material?  Few  people  believe 
this  to  be  practicable.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  temporaiy  activity 
in  the  demand  of  goods  for  the  East 
Indian  market,  towards  the  middle  of 
last  month,  the  gloomy  feeling  exist- 
mg  in  every  branch  of  the  trade  had 
deepened,  and  the  demand  for  nearlv 
every  article  perceptibly  lessened. 
The  accounts  received  by  export 
houses  from  foreign  markets  are  not 
of  a  character  to  encourage  further 
operations ;  and  the  demand  for  the 
home  trade  remains  very  limited.  In 
broad  terms,  the  leading  foreign  mar" 
kets  are  ghitted  for  months  to  eome^ 
and  the  population  throughout  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  hingdom  as  well,  are  dimi- 
nishing their  consumption  of  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  With  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade,  the  worst  feature  is  the  fac- 
ing off  in  the  demand  fix>m  the  United 
States,  to  which  I  showed  that,  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year,  we  had 
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shipped  ffoods  equal  to  the  one-half  of 
last  jears  exports.  The  retnnifl  for 
these  shipments  maj  be  expected  to 
be  very  nnsatisfactory.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  last  steamer  (the  Niagara) 
brought  the  following  report : — 

^  Tbe  spring  trade  of  New  York  had 
dUapvoinied  all  danet.  Early  in  Jann- 
vrj  there  was  an  nnoflaalljr  aotiTe  de- 
mand. High  prices  were  obtained,  and 
laa^  sales  were  made  ;  since  then  busi- 
ness had  fidlen  off,  and  ike  moftfA  cf 
Marekf  igkiek  ought  to  ka/u  been  ike  bott, 
kctd  hee»  tairemdy  dull — more  §otkamkad 
been  knowm  for  luany  yeare.  The  stock  of 
British  and  other  foreign  dry  goods  was 
not  large,  bat  the  demuid  was  small." 

From  tins  market,  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  character  had  been 
previcNisly  indulged  in,  which  are  thus 
rudely  dashed  to  the  ground. 

As  yet  the  manufacturing  oommu- 
nity,  stunned  by  the  conviction  which 
has  been  forced  upon  them  of  their 
desperate  position,  have  formed  no 
definite  resolution  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  Foraweekortwol(mger, 
it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  them 
may  make  further  fndtless  efforts  to 
keep  down  the  market  for  the  raw 
material,  which  will  now  be  held  by 
speculators,  aided  by  the  abundant 
funds  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  with 
the  certainty  of  ultimately  realising 
higher  rates.  In  the  opinion  of  par- 
ties aoquamted  intimately  with  the 
whole  drcnmstances  of  the  trade,  the 
only  available  course  for  q>inner8  is 
to  decrease  consumptioD  still  farther, 
by  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
working  short  time,  or  by  closing  a 
considerablB  portion  of  the  mills  alto* 
getker.  Profitable  working,  even 
without  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  is  out  ctf  the  ques- 
tion, with  markets  in  their  present 
depressed  condition.  But  with  such 
an  advance  as  must  be  paid,  if  even 
the  present  reduced  rate  of  consump- 
tion is  to  go  on,  the  business  woidd 
be  perfectiy  ruinous. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the 
severe  suffering  which  must  be  en- 
tailed upon  tiie  operative  and  middle 
classes,  throaghont  the  manufiftcturing 
districts,  by  a  general  suspension  <tf 
operations,  or  even  by  an  increase  of 
short-time  working.  These  classes, 
greatiy  reduced  as  their  wages  have 
been  duzing  the  past  two  years,  have 


not,' I  mayrepeit,  recovered  as  yet 
firom  the  effect  of  tin  suq[>en8lon  of 
manufacturing  activity  to  which  tii^ 
were  forced  in  1847  and  1848 ;  and  ace 
conseqnentiy  in  amndi  woiBeporitioD 
to  be  thrown  again  npon  theif  own 
resources.  The  neatly  furnished  cot- 
tage no  longer  remains  to  be  dis- 
mantled for  tiie  purpose  of  providing 
food  f<Mr  their  families.  The  UtUe 
savings*  bank  hoards  disappeared  in 
those  years,  and  have  not  since  beea 
reidaced.  AfewempU^ers,nodoabt| 
may  be  disposed  to  allow  to  tMr 
hands  a  pittance  suflicient  to  pnyvide 
against  actual  deprivation ;  b«t  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  auiss  wiU  act 
with  no  snoh  hnmane  coaaidenfeenesB. 
Another  result  of  sudi  a  course  muat 
be  still  farther  to  deoreaaa  the  oon- 
Bumption,  and  depress  the  prices,  of 
our  large  stocks  of  imported  produce, 
and  thus  to  inflict  heavy  losses  upon 
their  holders. 

It  is  to  me  peifeotiy  dear,  and  the 
fact  is  tadtiy  admitted  by  a  lai;^ 
portion  of  the  communis  fiigaged  m 
mercantile  and  manufafitniiag  pur- 
suits, that  a  most  trying  and  foaifbl 
crisis  is  at  hand ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent  sunmier  will  not  end  without  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  Free 
Trade  party,  being  compdled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  speeeh  finom  the 
Throne,  and  the  re^esentations  ol 
prosperity  made  1»y  them  at  the 
opening  of  Fariiament,  were,  if  not 
delibenlte  perversions  of  the  truth,  at 
all  events  most  ill-considered  and 
hasty.  We  had  in  February  last,  it 
is  now  evident,  no  such  thing  as  even 
piX>sperous  manufactures,  or  a  healthy 
state  of  commerce.  Whilst  these  re- 
presentations were  being  made,  and 
agricultural  pursuits  alone  pointed  to 
as  being  in  a  state  of  ieangGnxj  de- 
pression, the  leading  manufoctnre  of 
the  country  was  being  carried  on 
without  profit,  and  our  merchants  and 
traders  were  feeling  the  ^und  shake 
beneath  their  feet.  It  is  of  no  use, 
however,  to  refer  to  tiie  past.  The 
questions  for  the  nation  now  to  con- 
sider are— first.  What  is  it  which  has 
brought  about  this  general  prostration 
<^  the  country?  and  next.  Where  is 
the  remedy  to  be  applied?  It  is  idle 
for  the  Free-traders  to  point  any 
longer  to  potato  rots,  to  nulway 
manias,  or  to  high  prices  of  cotton,  aa 
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the  cause  of  the  &Uare  of  their  pre- 
dictions of  comiBg  general  prosperity. 
The  troth  is  palpably  before  the  world 
th^  the  foreign  trade,  stimolate  it  as 
mre  may,  will  not  employ  the  indnstry 
oftheoomitry;  and  that  a  prosperous 
home  trade  is  indispensably  neoeesary 
to  render  the  foreign  trade  a  prc^table 
one.  It  is  eqaaliy  Idle  to  toil  ns  that 
the  present  state  of  tiungs  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  that  a  diffiarent  rmlt  of 
onr  recent  policy  will  be  attained  by 
and  by.  In  what  direction  are  we  to 
look  for  the  change?  Is  any  new 
worid  about  to  be  discovered?  Is 
there  a  single  outlet  to  be  fonnd  for 
<mr  mannllMstareB,  which  we  cannot 
dose  lip  in  a  month?  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  discern  a  gleam  of  hope  for 
the  fatore,  or  a  proq^of  the  restor- 
ation of  tUs  great  nation  to  its  wonted 
prosperity,  ezc^  in  a  total  revenal 
of  the  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
has  been  caused  that  prostration  of  its 
indnstiy  and  enterprise,  which  we  are 
now  witnessing  on  every  side — ^in  our 
own  once  happy  land,  and  thronghont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast 
<x>loniaI  empire,  once  the  pride  of 
Great  Britam,  and  the  envy  of  the 
world,  bat  now  her  shame,  mined 
and  robbed  as  it  has  been  by  the  legis- 
iatfon  of  designing  or  incapable  states- 
men. YTltfa  onr  agricvltnral  popula- 
tion fast  sinking  into  pauperism  and 
insolvency,  or  taking  flkht  inm  our 
shores,  as  finom  those  of  an  infected 
land,  to  fertilise;  with  their  capital  and 
enterprise  other  soils,  which  own  pro- 
tective governments  and  a  kindred 
people  \  with  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  squirearchy  and  the 
yeomen,  stripped  of  half  their  posses- 
sions— ^the  baronial  haU  no  longer 
distributing  its  hospitality  to  thou- 
sands, and  pinching  poverty  and  thrift 
marking  the  household  anrang^nents, 
where  of  c^d  there  was  plenty,  a  cup 
for  the  needy,  and  consolation  and 
succour  for  the  afflicted;  with  the 
middle  classes  in  our  towns  forced 
down  in  the  social  scale,  and  hovering 
over  the  gulf  of  insolvency  and  ruin, 
and  tiie  labourer  turned  out,  a  deqie- 
rate  man,  to  wrest  with  the  strong 
hand  the  food  which  we  deny  him  the 
means  to  purchase,  whilst  we  mock 
him  with  its  cheapness — the  manufac- 
turing body  will  strive  in  vain  for  the 
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consummation  of  that  object  winch, 
in  their  selfishness,  they  proposed  to 
themselves  as  the  result  of  the  boasted 
Free-trade  policy— viz.  the  setting  up 
of  their  houses  over  those  of  the  time- 
honoured  names  of  the  land.  Blindly 
and  madly  they  have  detached  the 
handful  of  snow  fimm  the  sunmit  of 
the  mountain ;  with  mocking  jeers  of 
hideous  and  idiotic  glee,  they  have 
seen  its  gathering  buU^,  and  watched 
its  progress  as  it  rolled,  prostrating 
the  cottage  and  flie  farmstead,  and 
spreading  deivastation  over  the  vino- 
yard  and  the  waving  com ;  and  they 
stand  now  shnddering  at  the  mighty 
avalanche  which  is  t£mdering  above 
the  tall  chhnney  and  the  smol^  town, 
and  will  shortly  involve  themselves 
in  the  general  calamity  and  devasta- 
tion. X  es,  the  foais  of  these  men  are 
at  length  beginning  to  be  effectively 
roused  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
wofk  of  their  own  hands.  I  say 
begmnmff^  because  the  day  of  retri- 
bution is  only  now  coming  upon  them, 
and  making  itself  felt.  The  philoso- 
phers  of  the  loom  and  spindle  talk 
now  "  with  l)ated  breath "  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  universal  specific. 
There  are  doubting  anxious  faces  on 
'Change,  gloomy  greetings  as  they 
meet  in  the  streets,  and  idle  hands  in 
the  once  busy  salerooms  and  ware- 
houses. Many,  whose  voices  were 
lately  loud  in  cheerinff  the  flattering 
tales  and  sophistries  of  their  Oobdens 
and  Brights — some  of  those  even 
whose  subscriptions  enabled  the  for- 
mer to  buy  his  Woodland  form,  and 
whose  votes  and  infinenoe  hoisted  the 
blustering  Quaker  into  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  are  now  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  private,  that  *^  there  is  some 
mistake;**  that  they  have,  pertiaps, 
gone  too  far ;  and  that,  after  all,  Free 
Trade  is  ^'only  an  experiment." 
Alas!  it  is  one  whose  fatal  effects 
will  have  to  be  deeply  deplored,  and 
from  which  the  country  will  not  re- 
cover for  years  to  come.  A  qoarter 
of  a.century  of  toil  will  scarcely  re- 
place the  capital  which  has  been  swept 
away,  up  to  the  present  period.  More 
remains  to  be  swept  away ;  but  now 
it  will  be  the  capital  of  the  aothon  of 
the  calamity. 

And  this  portion  of  these  philoso- 
phers are  busily  and  eageriy  striving 
to  peivnade  the  fanner  that  he  is  fool- 
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ishly  neryons  nnder  the  apprehendon 
<^  permanent  low  prices;  and  that 
these  have  now  reached  the  level  at 
which  the  foreigner  can  no  longer 
supply  ns  profitably.  Unfortnnatdy, 
whilst  they  are  sagely  assoring  the 
world  of  this  fact,  grain  and  flour  keeps 
steadily  pomring  into  our  ports,  at  still 
further  reduced  prices;  and  additional 
evidence  is  daUy  being  afforded  of  the 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject  displayed 
in  their  statistics  and  calculations: 
supplies  are  readung  us  daily  from 
countries  which  were  left  altogether 
out  of  the  catalogue  of  those  from 
whose  growers  we  were  lea  to  anti- 
cipate competition.  Thus  from  France, 
a  country  which  it  was  always  said  was 
not  able  to  grow  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  the  receipts  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool  during  two  weeks,  in 
which  alone  the  quantity  is  quoted 
separately,  were  as  follows : — 

FfBDch  floor* 
Week  ending  Maxoh  19,       SOOO  barrels. 

April  9,  6166 

aad  2419  American. 
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And  from  that  countnr,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ports  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
distant  from  us  by  only  a  few  dayi^* 
sail-— by  a  voyage  made  in  less  time 
than  the  average  consumed  in  those 
made  from  port  to  port  on  oorowB 
coasts— supplies  will  continue  to  oome» 
at  rates  with  which  the  Britidi  grower 
can  never  hope  to  compete.  &  fact» 
the  fanner  of  the  North  of  Europe  may 
in  future  be  treated  as  a  British  sub- 
ject— enjoying  all  the  immunities  of 
one,  without  contributing  towards  his 
burthens.  He  is  nearer  the  London 
or  the  Liverpool  markets  than  a  Nor- 
folk or  a  Luioohishire  ftnner;  and 
that  he  frequentiy  pays  less  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  produce  than  U 
will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  table, 
which  contains  the  rates  actually  paid 
in  Liverpool  by  importing  nouses 
during  the  years  beginning  in  1847  to 
this  year,  such  farmer  pays: — 


CoASTiMo  and  Foreign  Frbxohts  of  Whkat  to  Litebfool. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

P«r  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

Pcrqqarter. 

Pv  qoarter. 

i.  d.       s,  d. 

9.  d,       «.  d. 

«.  d.       #.  d. 

«.  d.       s.  dm 

From  StettiQ,    . 

5  0 

•  •  « 

4  0  to2  9 

3  0 

^    Dantzig,   . 

4  6 

4  0 

4  0 

3  0 

p     Rofltock,  . 

6  0 

4  0 

4  0 

•  •  » 

yf     Hamburg, 

4  0- to  3  6 

4  0  toS  0 

8  0 

1  9 

„    Rotterdam, 

2  6 

2  0  tol  9 

I  9 

„     Antwerp, 

3  0  to2  6 

2  6  tol  6 

1  3tol  0! 

„     Bremen, 

3  3  to3  0 

•  •« 

1  6 

y     Bmgei,    • 

•  •  • 

1  6 

1  6 

„     Ghenty 

•  •  • 

i  6 

1  6 

„    New  York,  (last  rate 

is,)      ::: 

•  ee 

•  *  • 

8  0 

From  CoatU  of  England  i 

k> 

Liverpool, 

N 

Colchester, 

2  0 

2  0 

•  «  • 

1  6 

Woodbridge, 

.26 

2  6 

1   9 

1  6 

Salcombe, 

2  6 

2  6 

•  •  • 

2  0 

Kingsbridge,  . 

2  6 

2  6 

2   0 

V  •  • 

Lynn,     • 

2  6 

2  1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Ipewieh, 

2  3 

1  9 

1    9tol  6 

1  6 

Yarmouth, 

2  1 

■  •  • 
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Yet  the  freight  on  wheat  was  to  be 
a  sufficient  protection  for  the  farmer ! 
I  must  here,  sir,  leave  the  subject 
to  your  own  powerful  pen.  I  have 
given  you  the  facts  as  I  have  collated 
them  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 


and  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  personally ;  and  they  have  more 
than  confirmed  the  impressions  with 
which  I  entered  upon  this  inquiry. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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Alison's  poutical  essays. 


Thb  collection  of  scattered  periodi- 
cal essays,  espedallj  such  as  are  of 
a  strictly  political  character,  is  an 
adventure  far  more  perilous  to  the 
reputation  of  an  author  than  the 
issue  of  any  single  work  deliberately 
planned,  and  laboriously  executed  in 
the  closet.  The  historian,  dealing 
solely  with  the  records  of  the  past, 
reviving  or  recreating  pictures  which 
have  long  ago  appeared  upon  the  an* 
cient  canvass,  may  without  difficulty 
arrange  his  scattered  portraits  and 
groups  in  such  an  order,  that  they 
shall  impress  the  public  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  absolute  novelty.  A  his- 
toricid  paradox,  if  ingeniously  con- 
ceived and  plausibly  conveyed,  is 
sure  to  command  attention.  The 
fickleness  of  the  Athenians  was  by 
no  means  idiosyncratic  to  that  vola- 
tile nation.  All  men  weary  of  hear- 
ing the  same  phrase  and  the  same 
judgment  invariably  repeated.  They 
suspect  the  justice  of  Aristides,  or 
the  perfidy  of  Crookback  Kichard,  on 
account  of  the  unanimous  verdict, 
and  are  by  no  means  displeased  when 
any  daring  casuist  steps  forward, 
armed  with  a  tolerable  array  of 
proof,  to  detract  firom  the  rigid  virtue 
of  the  one,  or  to  palliate  the  vices  of 
the  other.  In  truth,  the  materials  of 
all  history  are  so  various  and  con- 
flicting in  their  character,  that  an 
artist  of  consummate  skill,  who  is 
withal  not  over-scrupulous,  may 
easily  pass  off  fictions  under  the  dis- 
guise of  broad  reality.  Historical 
sketches,  therefore,  which  relate  to 
past  events,  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  either  of  lively  episodes  or  of 
profound  commentaries;  and  their 
republication,  after  a  term  of  years, 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  soundness  of 
the  author's  judgment. 

To  republish  criticisms,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  works  of  cotem- 
poraries,  is  certainly  a  more  de^cate 
task.  It  is  easy  to  comment  upon  an 
author  whose  works  have  been  lon| 
before  the  public,  and  frequently  and 


diligently  scanned.  Hieh  criticism 
ma^  discover  beauties  or  detect  fauUs 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  less 
keen  and  scrutinising  observers ;  but, 
in  the  aggregate,  certainly  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  broad  opinion 
whidi  has  been  expressed  by  others 
is  allowed  to  remain  unchallenged.  The 
influence  of  previous  judgment  inva- 
riably sways  the  critic.  None  are  rash 
enough  to  deny  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  were  another 
Shakspeare  to  arise  amongst  us  at 
this  moment,  there  would  be  no  kind 
of  unanimity  as  to  his  deserts.  In 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  tins  has 
been  the  rule.  Personal  spite,  un- 
acknowledged and  possibly  unper- 
ceived  envy,  party  difference  of 
opinion,  disparity  of  station,  pr^u- 
dice  of  education— all  these,  in  their 
turn,  have  passed,  like  so  many 
clouds,  between  the  sun  of  living 
genius  and  the  critics  who  surveyed 
its  orbit.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,  in  many  instances,  meteors 
have  been  mistaken  for  suns,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  critic  been  dashed  by  a 
glare,  to  which  his  own  willing  imagi- 
nation lent  at  least  one  half  its  bril- 
liancy. Therefore  it  is  that  contem- 
porary criticism,  when  republished  in 
an  abiding  form,  rarely  satisfies  the 
expectation  of  the  reader.  His  own 
judgment  has  been  formed,  apart 
from  the  considerations  and  prejudices 
which  are  so  apt  to  beset  the  critic ; 
and  he  conceives  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  the  literary  acnteness  of 
the  writer,  when  he  finds  a  gross 
discrepancy  between  the  older  and  the 
later  estimate. 

But  far  more  trying  to  an  author 
is  the  republication  of  political  essays, 
composed  during  the  progress  of  great 
national  events.  This  branch  of 
composition  is  peculiar  to  our  own 
age,  in  which  periodical  literature  is 
so  marked  and  eminent  a  feature. 
Pamphleteering  is  of  venerable  date. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Milton,  Marvell, 
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Swift,  and  Defoe,  were  all  notable 
pamphleteers;  bat  periodical  writ- 
ing, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  tenD^ 
is  the  invention  of  the  present  cen>- 
toxjr.  That  great  and  infiaential  or* 
gaiiB  of  poblie  opinion,  ranking  among 
their  oontrilmtoirB  tke  men  of  the 
hig^t  intellect  and  the  most  labo- 
rions  acqniremeittSy  ahonld  hare  been 
establiahed  in  onr  time,  marks  not 
only  the  derdopment  of  the  infin- 
ence  of  the  press,  bnl  the  importance 
of  the  events  which  such  men  are  im- 
peratiyely  aommoiMd  to  diacM.  It 
marks  even  more,  for  it  has  estab- 
lidied  a  power  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  oM  ooostitation,  which,  as  it  ia 
used  or  ndsnsed,  cannot  fail  to  affect 
materiallj  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain. 

Every  political  treatise  rsferring  to 
events  which  have  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  daj,  eitJieraa  modifica- 
tions or  aa  change?  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, must  be  valuable  in  later  years. 
It  must  necessarily  recommend  or 
condemn  measnrea  on  account  of 
their  probable  operation  in  the  time 
to  come ;  it  must  in  some  degree  be  a 
prophecy,  or  else  it  is  practically 
worthless.  The  politieian  studies  the 
past  merely  as  his  guide  for  the 
future.  If  he  is  learned,  wise,  and  at 
all  an  adept  in  the  science  which  he 
professes — than  which  no  other  is  of 
so  momentous  an  import— he  will, 
consider  past  histoiy  as  the  barometer 
which  must  guide  him  in  predicating 
the  approach  either  of  a  tempest  or  a 
calm.  Temporary  clamour  or  occa- 
sional obstruction  will  not  lead  him 
to  forsake  clear  prindplea  of  action,  or 
to  recommend  a  grand  constitutional 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a  trifling  local 
disease.  He  must  look  forward 
beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate 
action — ^resolute  in  this  belief,  that 
one  false  step,  however  small,  may 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  State. 
Expediency,  the  modem  idol,  finds 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  trqe 
and  sagacious  statesman.  He  tests 
measures  by  their  intrinsic  value, 
regardless  of  the  ^^  pressure  from 
without;^*  and  he  looks  upon  Par- 
liamentary majorities  as  of  less 
moment  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
real  interests  of  his  country. 

If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  our 
later  political  history,  and  to  the  con- 


duct of  those  men  whom  dream- 
stances  have  elevated  to  the  highest 
stations  In  Government,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  that  the  first  great 
principles  of  praettoal  stateBmanship 
have  been  abandoned.  The  welfiue 
and  integri^  of  the  Empire  has  been 
made  a  snbiidiaiy  o&ect  to  tfae 
triumph  of  party  ammtioB ;  aad 
accordingly,  coHBisTBnfcr,  Hiat  grand 
test  of  a  politielaa's  shioerity  and 
soundness,  is  the  very  quaUl^  whiek 
IS  fwuiuc.  JIG  emBSKBeyv  maaear 
neiilisr  Lord  John  Russell  nor  Sir 
Robert  Peelf  for  maoy  years  the  rival 
chi^  of  jNur^,  can  lay  the  slightest 
daim.  They  have  been  pla^big  a 
long,  aad,  doubtless,  aa  interostiBg 
game,  with  the  map  of  Britain  aad 
its  dependendes  beft>ie  tiiem  as  a 
chess-board :  th^  have  Greeted  the 
whole  of  their  energies  to  giving 
checkmate  to  one  aaoAer ;  and  with 
this  view  th^  have  i^n  and  again 
altered  the  relative  positicms  of  king 
and  queen,  IMiops,  lodghts,  casUeSf 
and  pawns.  To  oonnteraet  the  last 
move  of  his  adversary  was  tiie  great 
object  of  each  of  these  ingeBiooe 
players.  It  was  a  pretty  trial  of 
dexterity  and  finesse ;  but  we  tmst, 
for  the  sake  <tf  the  diessmen,  that  the 
match  is  finally  condoded.  Talent 
of  this  khid  may,  indeed^  be  available 
when  it  is  necessary  to  contend  with 
a  foreign  adveisaiy;  but  it  is  worse 
than  mischievous  when  practised 
systemalicaily  at  home. 

To  have  surveyed  the  political  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  with  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  eye— to  estimate 
the  consequences  of  each  conoessioa 
to  popular  clamour,  and  eadi  move 
for  puty  purpo6es--4o  form  indue- 
tions  as  to  the  future  firom  tiie  indd- 
ible  history  of  the  past — ^to  trace  the 
causes  of  social  misery  and  disqaiet 
to  their  remote  aad  recondite  source 
—  to  discern  the  coming  dead  of 
adversity  in  the  midst  oH  aiq>arent 
abundance — ^required  more  than  com- 
mon thought,  learning,  sagadty,  aad 
presdeace;  and  the  man  who  has 
done  all  this,  cannot  fail  to  be  ranked, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  real  value,  among  the  first 
masta^  of  political  and  economic 
science*  Many  brilliant  commen- 
taries upon  passing  evoits,  which  at 
the  first  bladi  were  received  as  abso- 
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late  oradfls  of  wiBdom,  hare  ntteriy 
failed  in  iheir  fvedictions,  and  are 
now  G<Hifiigned  to  oblivkm.  They 
failed— If  £oni  no  other  cansef  at  least 
assoredly  firom  this— 4hat  they  flowed 
from  tiiepenaof  partisans,  whose  whole 
energies  were  deiveied  to  the  adyanoe- 
ment  of  themselves  and  their  faction. 
Party  spirit^  mdeed,  has  of  late  years 
almost  entirely  orenhadowed  that 
patriotism  which  was  once  onr 
highest  toast.  Tnith  may  be  spc^ken 
of  an  opponent  —  and  reiy  often 
more  tiban  truth;  bat  it  is  seldom 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  political 
condnct  of  those  whom  men  are  ae- 
costomed  to  regard  as  their  friends. 
Frlyate  motives  are  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  morerigoroos  Amo- 
tions of  the  censor;  the  moralist  is 
changed  into  the  apologetic  rhetori- 
cian; thejodge  becomes  the  hiterested 
adyocate. 

Were  the  present  crisis  of  oor  poli- 
tical history  lean  momentoas  than  it 
traly  is  —  were  not  the  great  and 
final  struggle  for  a  retnrn  to  the  prin- 
ciples, by  means  of  which  oor  national 
greatness  was  achieved,  so  near  at 
hand— we  might,  from  motives  and 
considenitions  easily  appreciable,  have 
left  this  volnme  of  Mr  Alison's  collect- 
ed political  essays  without  any  special 
notice.  For  a  lon|^  period  of  years, 
embracing  the  most  important  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  institn- 
tioDS  and  relations  of  this  country, 
Mr  Alison  has  been  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  the  Magazine,  adopting  his 
own  views,  enforcfaig  his  own  opinions, 
without  reference  to  the  distinctions 
of  party  or  the  position  of  individual 
statesmen.  We  beUeve  tiiat,  hi  some 
respects,  the  attitude  of  the  Magazine 
has  differed  firom  that  assumed  by  any 
periodical  puUicatien  in  the  country. 
It  has  never  been  the  organ  of  a  Party, 
and  never  subservient  to  a  Govern- 
ment. Many  times  we  have  been 
compelled  to  differ  iSrom  those  whose 
political  opinions  have  been  thought 
most  closely  to  approximate  to  our 
own;  and  never  have  we  hesitated  to 
express  that  difference  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms,  knowing  that  a 
true  and  honourable  conviction  never 
ought  to  be  concealed,  or  can  be  with- 
out affecting  the  integrity  of  those  who 
entertain  it 

The  present  publication  sufflcientiy 


discloses  the  part  which  Mr  Alison 
has  taken  in  the  political  discussions 
which  have  arisen  during  that  event- 
fsl  period.  They  ^are  valuable  to  the 
lismg  generation  fbr  two  especial 
reasons.  Li  the  first  place,  they  are 
a  faitldU  record  of  the  impressions 
whk^  passing  events  made  upon  the 
mind  of  a  hi^ly-^ed,  generous,  and 
independent  man,  the  object  of  whose 
life  was  apart  from  tiiose  pursuits 
which  inflame  the  passions,  whilst 
they  warp  the  judgment,  of  the  mere 
partisan.  In  the  second  i^ace,  they 
will  enable  the  reader  to  trace,  step 
by  step,  the  innovations  which  modem 
Liberalism  has  made  upon  the  older 
limits  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  esti- 
mate the  conjtisteuGy  of  those  who  at 
one  time  affected  to  be  the  opponents 
of  that  Liberalism,  and  at  another, 
whether  through  weakness,  or  trea- 
chery^  or  ambition^  came  forward  to 
assist  in  its  blind  and  infiituated  pro- 
gress. 

Perliaps  the  most  uiteresting  pmers 
in  the  present  volume  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  memorable  and  exciting 
era  of  the  Reform  Bill.  They  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  hichly  instroctive 
in  a  constitutional  pomt  of  view,  as 
showing  the  utter  disr^^ard  of  the 
YHiig  faction  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  political  framework  which,  when 
in  power,  they  affect  to  wcMvhip  with 
almost  superstitious  veneration. 
Never,  probably,  was  there  a  period 
in  onr  nistory  when  the  passions  of 
the  populace  were  more  dexterously 
and  deliberately  excited  by  men  of 
high  station,  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptible intellect  Treason  was 
then  in  voffue :  sedition  openly  encou- 
raged. Most  of  us  can  recollect  the 
ugly  and  ominous  emblems  which 
were  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  violence 
with  wMch  every  one  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  popular  measure  was 
assailed.  Haughl^  aristocrats,  like 
the  late  Earl  Grey,  condescended  to 
treat  with  Jacobin  dubs  and  political 
unions;  the  physical  power  of  the 
masses  was  appealed  to  as  an  argu- 
ment of  irresistible  weight,  and  Whig 
officials  were  privy  to  the  plan  of  a 
projected  Birmingham  insurrection. 
The  voice  of  reason  was  entirely  stifled 
amidst  the  general  democratic  howl, 
and  aU  suggestions  as  to  a  modifica- 
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tioo  of  the  grand  electoral  scheme 
were  treated  with  fierce  hostility. 
The  framers  of  the  measure  had  no 
wish  that  its  details  should  be  nar- 
rowly sifted,  or  snbmitted  to  the  test 
of  principle.  There  was  a  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  which  at  that  time 
passed  into  a  proverb,  "  The  Bill— the 
whole  Bill— and  nothing  but  the  Bill !" 
No  other  method  of  reform,  however 
iarge  and  comprehensive,  would  have 
suited  the  junta  who  then  deemed 
themselves  secure  of  an  interminable 
lease  of  power.  And  why  ?  Because 
any  other  measure  which  might  have 
embraced  the  claim  of  the  Colonies  to 
a  share  in  the  Imperial  representation, 
would  have  interfered  with  their  spe- 
cial project  of  lowering  the  landed 
interest,  and  giviog  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  Parliament  to  the  votes  of 
the  lurban  population. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  main- 
tain that  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  councils  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers of  the  day  was  in  all  respects  the 
most  prudent;  or  that  they  did  not  to 
a  certain  extent  accelerate  the  move- 
ment by  withholding  minor  conces- 
sions, which  might  have  been  grace- 
fully and  advantageously  given.  But 
in  justice  to  them  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  had  a  great  principle 
to  contend  for — a  principle  too  little 
understood  then,  and  perhaps  only 
now  becoming  generally  appreciated  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  effects  which 
have  resulted  fit>m  its  violation.  The 
older  Representative  system  of  Great. 
Britain  might  appear  to  the  casual 
eye  artificial,  unequal,  and  therefore 
unj  list ;  but  it  had  this  grand  and  whole- 
some advantage,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  its  successor,  that,  by  means 
of  it,  not  only  were  the  great  classes 
of  the  community  at  home  adequately 
represented,  but  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Colonies  could,  and  did,  exereise  a 
direct  infinence  within  the  waUs  of  St 
Stephen^s.  ^o  allow  this  influence  to 
be  encroached  on,  however  covertly 
or  plausibly,  seemed  tantamount  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  by 
which  the  Conservative  party  had 
been  guided  throughout ;  and  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  no 
exaggerated  estimate  was  formed  of 
the  tendencies  of  democratic  rule. 
This  conviction  of  the  prospective 
danger  of  the  Beform  measure  to  the 


integrity  of  the  British  Empire  was, 
we  luiow,  the  main  cause  of  that  early, 
though  perhaps  injudicious,  resistance 
to  the  extension  of  the  electoral  suf- 
frage, which  finally  gave  way  befinre 
the  impulse  added  to  popular  excite- 
ment by  the  example  of  foreign  revo- 
lution. As  regarded  the  wel£Bu«  of 
our  Colonies,  the  Beform  Bill  was 
virtually  a  death-blow.  It  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  rapid  sucoesuon  of 
measures,  selfish  in  their  tendency 
and  grossly  impolitic,  which  have 
already  gone  far  to  pervert  the  loyal 
feeling  of  Uie  Colonists,  by  teaching 
them  that  the  mother  country  has 
decided  upon  a  policy  altogether  in- 
jurious to  their  interests  as  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown.  They  have  had 
no  voice,  no  direction  in  the  legisUi- 
tive  enactments  which  have  since 
that  time  so  deeply  affected  their 
prosperity :  they  have  been  governed 
rather  as  tributaries  than  as  portions 
of  the  Empire ;  and  their  complaints 
have  been  too  often  treated  with 
undisguised  contumely,  or,  at  best, 
with  haughty  indifference.  Our 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  Colonial  dominions, 
and  the  imminent  necessity  which 
exists  of  securing  that  mainten- 
ance by  giving  them  some  effective 
voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed.  No  other  step  will  suffice 
to  stay  the  tide  of  disaffection ;  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  all  of  us,  if  the 
practical  refutation  of  the  Free- trade 
delusion,  now  becoming  every  day 
more  obvious  and  acknowledged,  shall 
lead  to  such  prudent  measures,  with 
regard  to  our  dependencies,  as  may 
again  consolidate  into  one  great  and 
united  mass,  inspired  by  the  same 
feelings  and  actuated  by  the  same 
interests,  the  scattered  elements  of 
British  greatness  and  renown. 

But  apart  altogether  from  Colonial 
considerations,  the  Beform  Bill  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  internal  economy 
of  this  country.  Under  its  benign 
operation  the  National  Debt,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  is  augmented ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  system 
of  ruinous  cheapness,  induced  by  the 
firee  admission  of  foreign  produce  to 
compete  in  the  home  market  with  our 
own,  incomes  have  been  lowered  by 
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nearly  a  half,  and  the  means  of  paying 
the  increased  taxation  have  been 
proportionabiy  curtailed.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Whigs,  while 
straining  every  energy  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  meditated  the  possibility 
of  any  such  results.  We  have  their 
own  statements— at  least  those  of 
Lords  Melbonme  and  John  Russell — 
to  the  contraiy ;  and,  even  were  it 
otherwise,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attribute  to  that  party  so  great  a 
share  of  political  prescience,  as  to 
assume  that  they  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  deliberate  act. 

It  was,  however,  foreseen  by  others. 
In  1881,  Mr  Alison,  arguing  from 
historical  precedents,  predict^  that 
the  natural  effect  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  would  be  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws. 

"*  When  it  is  noollected/' wrote  he,^  that 
300  Engliflh  members  of  the  Reformed 
house  are  to  be  for  the  boronghs,  and  only 
150  for  the  oounties,  it  may  easily  be  anti- 
oipated  that  this  effect  is  certain.  And  in 
Tain  will  the  Hoase  of  Peers  strive  to 
resist  siich  a  resnlt  :  their  power  mnst 
have  been  so  completely  eztingnished  be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill  is  past,  that  any  resis- 
tance on  their  part  would  be  speedily 
oTercome. 

"  This  first  and  nnavoidable  oonse- 
qaence  of  this  great  change  will  at  once 
set  the  manu&ctaring  classes  at  variance 
with  the  agricaUaral  interest ;  and  then 
will  commence  that  fatol  war  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  repressed  by  the 
weight  and  aathority  of  a  stable,  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  hereditery  government, 
composed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  re- 
presentatiTes  of  all  interesto.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
with  ease  in  Poland  at  prices  varying 
firom  17s.  te  20s.  a  quarter,  and  that  it 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  of  any 
harbour  in  BriUin  at  from  88a.  to  40s., 
it  may  easily  be  anticipated  what  a  re* 
volution  in  prices  will,  in  the^n<  in$lanc€f 
be  effected  by  this  measure.  We  say  in 
the  fant  instance-"  for  nothing  seems 
clearer  than  that  the  uUimaie  effect  will 
be,  by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  British 
land  out  of  cultiyation,  and  in  its  stead 
producing  a  more  extensive  growth  of 
grain  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  sup- 
ply of  com  and  ite  consumption,  and,  by 
means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
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British  agriculture,  raise  the  prices  again 
to  their  former  standard." 

We  have  lately  been  favoured,  from 
certain  quarters,  with  ingenious  dis- 
quisitions touching  the  probable  future 
price  of  grain  in  this  country — dis- 
quisitions to  which  we  by  no  means 
object,  as,  apart  altogether  from  their 
truth  or  their  falsity,  they  manifest  a 
growing  uneasiness  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  Free-trade 
system  for  many  months  longer.    We 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  some 
credit  to  ourselves  for  having  effected 
this  change  in  the  tone  and  sentiments 
of  gentlemen  who,  not  long  ago,  were 
clamorous  in  their  praise  of  cheap  food 
and  diminished   agricultural   prices. 
In  our  January  Number,  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  intelligent,  skilful,  and  ex- 
perienced agricndturists  of  Scotland, 
we  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  refu- 
tation, that  no  British  farmer  could 
stand  his  ground  against  the  present 
influx  of  fomgn  com,  and  that  no 
possible  reduction  of  rent,  short  of  its 
annihilation,  would  enable  him  to  meet 
the  deficiency.     We  were  met, '  as 
might  naturaJly  be  expected,  by  the 
double  weapons  of  rancorous  abuse 
anddeliberatefalslfication.*  But  these 
having  utterly  failed  in  their  purpose,^ 
our  antagonisto  have  since  changed 
their  ground  altogether,  and  are  now 
attempting  to  argue,  against  the  ex- 
perience of  each  successive  week,  that 
the  present  fall  of  prices  is  merely 
temporary,    and   that   wheat    must 
again  rise  to  something  like  ite  former 
level.    How  long  they  may  continue 
in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  this 
fresh  delusion  we  know  not.    They 
cannot  mislead  the  farmers,  at  whose 
door  ruin  is  at  present  knocking  with  an 
unmistakeable  sound.   The  only  men 
they  can  mislead  are  their  unhappy 
dupes,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  depends 
solely  upon  one  of  the  weakest,  most 
unstable,  and  most  precarious  of  its 
manufactures. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  Mr  Alison  wrote  as 
follows : — 

**  Now,  the  misery  arising  from  the- 
reduction  of  the  resources  of  the  farmer 
could  not  be  confined  to  his  own  class  in 
society  ;    it    would    immediately    and 


*  Vide  the  Economist  newspaper  of  January  19, 1850. 
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serionaly  affeot  the  ziuk&BDMliiriQg  and 
commercial  interests.  The  great  trade 
of  every  couatrj,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago 
remarkedyis  between  the  town  and  the 
country  :  by  fiur  the  greatest  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  looms  is  consumed  by  those 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the 
British  plough.  Not  the  haughty  arisio- 
orai  only,  who  spends  his  life  in  Ivzurious 
indolence  among  his  hereditary  trees,  but 
tiie  innumerable  classes  who  aie  main- 
ftajaed  by  his  rents  and  fed  by  his  ezpen* 
diture — 4be  nnmexons  cieditors  wlie  draw 
large  parte  ef  his  rents  through  their 
mortgages,  and  live  in  affluence  in  distant 
towns  upon  the  produce  of  his  land — ^the 
farmers,  who  subsist  in  comparative 
comfort  on  the  industry  which  they  exert 
on  his  estates — the  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans, who  are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or 
the  wants  of  his  tenantry — ^  would  suffer 
alike  by  Bn<^  a  change  of  prices  as  should 
serieasly  aifeet  the  industry  of  the  onlti- 
Taten.  Every  shopkeeper  knowa  hew 
muoh  he  is  dependent  on  the  expenditeieef 
those  who  dinctiy  er  indirectly  are  main- 
tained by  the  land,  and  what  liberal  pur- 
chasers landlords  are,  compared  to  those 
who  subsist  by  manufactures  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be 
many  of  those  very  persons  whose  blind 
cry  for  Reform  had  rendered  it  unavoidable. 

**  Now,  the  diseearagement  <^  British 
agriculture  eoiisequent  on  a  free  trade  in 
com  would  be  pernumem,  although  the 
braefit  to  the  ioliabitaats  of  towns  ooald 
only  be  temporary.  Afber  the  dsstrvctioii 
of  a  large  portion  of  British  agricnlture 
had  been  effected,  by  the  immense  inuuda- 
tion  of  foreign  grain,  prices  would  rise 
again  to  their  former  level,  because  the 
monopoly  would  then  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  growers  ;  and  the 
bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it phvticaliy 
impossible  tointroduce  anufifimf^supply 
of  that  artiele  by  sea  transport.  But  the 
condition  of  British  agriculture  would 
not  be  aateriafiy  benefited  by  the  change ; 
because  prices  would  rite  aoldy  in  ooa- 
se<iuenoe  of  the  British  grower  beings 
for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of  the  field  ; 
and  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
only  by  his  being  kept  from  an  extensive 
competition  with  the  foreign  cultivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering 
from  their  consternation,  recommence  the 
active  agriculture  whicnb  at  present  main- 
tains our  vast  and  increasing  popalatioo, 
the  ooneequenoe  would  be,  that  prices 
would  immediately  HM  to  sndi  a  degree, 
as  qieedUy  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  and  unavoidable  state  of  in- 
feriority to  the  frjcmers  of  the  Continent. 

"  In  considering  this  subjectt  there  are 


two  importani  eireumsiances  io  be  kept 
in  view,  proved  abundantly  by  experience, 
but  which  have  not  hitheiie  met  witk 
the  general  attention  whioh  they  deoerve. 

"  The  first  of  these  is,  that,  in  agri- 
culture—differing in  this  respect  from 
manufactures — the  introdnctton  of  ma- 
chinery, or  the  division  of  labour,  can 
effect  no  redmetUm  wkateter  in  the  price 
of  its  produce,  or  the  facility  of  its  pro- 
duotioD  ;  and  perhaps  tiie  best  uMkle  of 
onltivatioB  yet  known  is  that  vrhieh  is 
carried  on  by  the  graatest  pomiUe  ap- 
plication of  hnman  lalnrar,  in  the  form  of 
spade  cultivation.  The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.  Great  Britain,  with  the  aid  of 
the  steam-engine,  can  undersell  the 
weavers  of  Hindostaa  with  muslins  mar 
nuiactured  out  of  cotton  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  it  is  undersold 
in  its  own  markets  by  the  wheat-grower 
en  the  banks  of  the  Vistula^  or  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  in  vain, 
therefore,  for  a  state  like  England,  bur- 
dened with  high  pfiees  ami  aa  excessive 
taxation— the  natural  oonsefncnee  of 
eommereial  op«lence — to  hope  tiia*  its 
indttstiy  can,  in  agrienltnre  as  in  mami- 
fixtures,  withstawl  the  osmpetitioii  of 
the  foreign  grower.  Hachiaery,  skill, 
and  capital  can  easily  eonntemet  high 
prices  in  i^  other  articles  of  human  ceo- 
suBBfiiett  :  in  agrieuHun,  they  can  pro- 
dneo  M  such  eibet.  This  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  vrill  subsist  to  the  end  of 
the  vrerld. 

^  The  second  is,  that  a  eomparatively 
small  importation  of  grain  prednees  a 
prodigious  eifeet  on  the  psioes  at  which 
it  is  Bokl.  The  importation  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  annual  oonsamption  does  not, 
it  is  calculated,  lower  prices  a  tenth,  but 
a  &a(^attd  so  on  widi  the  importation 
of  amaller  quantities.  This  has  always 
been  observMi,  and  is  universally  attaow- 
ledged  by  political  economists.  Although, 
therefore,  the  greatest  possible  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain  must  alvrays  be  a 
part  only  ef  tlmt  required  for  ttie  oon- 
samption of  the  wiiole  people,  yet  still 
the  effiact  upon  the  enrrent  rate  of  price* 
would  be  meet  disastrous.  The  greatest 
importation  ewr  known  wis  in  1801, 
when  it  amounted,  in  oommquenee  of  the 
scarcity,  to  an  tigkUetitk  part  <tf  the 
annual  oonsamption  ;  but  the  firee  in- 
troduction of  much  lem  thaa  that  quantity 
would  rednee  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
first  instance,  in  an  ordinsry  year,  to  450. 
the  quarter. 

^  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  tiiero- 
fere,is  caleiUated  to  infiiot  a  pmrntmsml 
wound  on  tiw  agricnltural  rssoaroos  of 
the  empire,  and  permaaently  iigure  all 
the  muMiau  olaasea  who  depend  on  that 
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bnuieli  of  indiuiiryy  ud,  toatet  mdj  » 
iemporarff  benefit^  bj  tfia  ndnotion  «f 
pzioes,  on  the  nanofketuriag  laboaren. 
The  benefil  is  temporary,  and  mixed  np^ 
oTen  at  first,  with  a  most  bitter  portion  of 
alloy ;  the  eyil  lasting,  unmitigated  by 
any  benefit  whateTen" 

We  are  now  in  the  ootom  ef  ai- 
doring  that  preciee  phase  offluffeii^, 
ariaiiig  firooi  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
LawSf  which  was  predioted  by  Mr 
AUflon  more  than  eighteen  yeaiB  ago; 
anditk  aoldyfrom  the  extent  of  that 
anffering  tibat  we  are  indfaied  to  form 
a  better  anguy  for  the  fiitiire  than 
we  could  have  rentored  to  have  done 
in  the  coiBBO  of  the  bygone  year. 
Three  months  have  not  pMsed  since, 
at  the  opening  of  Parnament,  the 
Whig  Ministry  with  nnparaltoled  an- 
dacity  ventored  to  oongratidate  the 
oonntiy  on  its  genoBi  proRHxroiis 
condition!  TheBoiehres  indeea  they 
might  congratulate,  that,  by  means  of 
an  income  and  property  tax,  imposed 
under  false  pretences  by  a  ibnner 
Premier,  the  pabUc  reyenne  was  s^ 
sufficient  to  meet  its  ordinary  engage- 
ments; bvt  what  other  groxmd  of 
coBgratoIation  there  was,  no  host  of 
witnesses  oonM  tell.  Ckrald  they 
yentmn  to  congntolate  the  coontry 
nam  on  the  state  of  the  manaftuituing 
districto?  Has  this  titUe  interval <? 
three  months,  at  a  tone  of  mdrenai 
peace  and  nnparaUeled  cheapness, 
safficed  to  change  vuvenal  prosperity 
into  widespread  and  acknowledgea 
depression?  Not  so.  The  dq>re8- 
sion  had  begm  long  before— it  com- 
menced so  soon  as  fUIing  prices 
warned  the  agiicnltmral  comnnners  of 
the  fiUe  which  wis  in  store  fbr  them ; 
and  If  Mhilsters  did  not  know  this, 
they  are  utterly  imfit  to  retain  tiieir 
places  longer.  The  continnaace  of 
that  depression  can  be  only  measured 
by  the  existence  of  the  Free-trade  sys- 
tem. If  that  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
if  there  be  indeed,  as  is  now  the  com- 
mon cant  of  the  liberal  Journalists,  no 
possibility  of  retracfaig  our  steps,  the 
next  move  will  be  one  of  plunder. 
No  foreign  trade  can  oompmurate  f<Nr 
the  tithe  of  the  loss  sustained  t^  the 
depreciation  of  property  at  home. 
Hiat  dieapness  wldch  means  notidng 
else  than  cnrtaifanent  of  indivldaM 
profits,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
cannot  possibly  coexist  with  expen- 
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sive  government  and  enormous  tax- 
ation. The  public  creditor  will  be 
marked  for  the  next  blow;  and  his 
sitoation  is  the  more  precaiioas  from 
(he  peculiar  monetary  history  of  the 
country,  and  the  first  important  mea- 
sure—pity also  that  it  had  not  been 
the  last  l^wUch  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was 
instmmental  in  canying  through  the 
HoBse  of  Commons. 

We  are  not  <nily  iMmefol  but  san- 
guine as  to  the  power  of  Great  Biitain 
hiextricatiaghenelf  from  adifficnlty, 
not  transient  as  before,  but  settled  in 
its  character,  becaose  we  beUeve  that 
the  down&lof  a  wretched,  presuming, 
and  Ignorant  faction  cannot  be  modi 
longer  delayed.  We  have  been 
cumed,  for  nuny  years  ba^  by  the 
predominance  of  a  race  of  quacks,  im- 
postors, duun  economists,  and  political 
adventuren,  who,  through  favour  of 
the  Beform  Bill,  have  forced  theur 
way  into  Parliament,  after  having 
fintod  in  the  ordinary  oecnpations  of 
trade,  and  have  suooeeded  In  palining 
their  cmde  and  pestQential  doctrines 
upon  Mhilsters  too  occq>ied  with 
individual  ambition  to  care  much  for 
the  public  welfoie.  Does  any  one 
beyeve  that  such  men  have  any  Inter- 
est in  maintainiwg  the  public  credit, 
or  that  tiiey  would  not,  did  an  oppor- 
tonity  occur,  attempt  to  defraud  tiie 
credltca*,  as  they  hare  already  suc- 
ceeded in  dlffliidshlng  the  means  of 
^  debtor?  Surely  a  thoug^tfol 
review  of  tiie  political  events  which 
have  occurred  witldn  the  last  five 
jears  Is  enough  to  remove  any  linger- 
mg  credulity  on  this  point,  we  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  adopt  our  views,  or  to 
accept  our  construction.  Let  him  de- 
liberately refieet  upon  the  language  of 
these  men  tai  1845,  when  the  political 
ttid  commercial  fever  was  at  its  heigfat 
«->when  private  individuals  were  per- 
suaded tiiat  thev  might  rear  fbrtunes 
without  the  druagery  of  Industry,  and 
when  statesmen  were  preparing  to 
recommend  the  same  false  principle 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  nation. 
How  the  upstart  economists  swagger- 
ed, strutted,  and  cackled  then  \  Not 
a  whit  less  incompetent  and  treacher- 
ous, as  guides  in  their  own  path,  than 
were  the  mushroom  clerks  and  pim- 
pled adventurera  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
dianges  in  another,  Hiey  stood  forth 
like  so  many  political  John  Laws, 
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proclaiming  that  nnbonnded  wealth, 
increased  demand  for  laboor,  and 
endless  influx  of  capital  wonld  be  the 
immediate  result  of  their  magnificent 
free-trading  schemes.  Thej  had 
figures  and  blue-books,  returns,  cal- 
cSations  and  balance-sheets,  painfodly 
concoctisd  by  plodding  theorists,  ready 
at  hand  to  back  up  their  asseverations, 
and  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  most 
sceptical.  This  is  peculiarly  an  age 
in  which  men  are  befooled  by  figures. 
A  century  ago,  it  was  enough  that  a 
statement  ^ould  pass  from  writing 
into  print,  and  be  included  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal,  in  order  to  secure 
its  currency  as  a  point  of  popular  be* 
lief.  The  increase  of  journalism  has  in 
some  respects  remedied  this,  most 
men  being  now  alive  to  the  fact  that 
typography  possesses  no  peculiar  im- 
munity firom  falsehood.  But  figm'es 
are — or  at  least  were  a  few  years  ago 
— ^untainted  in  their  reputation.  Few 
people  were  cautious  enough  to  resist 
a  tempting  calculation.  It  never  en- 
tered into  theur  heads  to  suppose  that 
there  lay  gross  error,  radical  fedlacy, 
and  often  deliberate  fraud,  in  the  im- 
posuig  array  of  cyphers  which  were 
ostentatiously  paraded  for  their  inspec- 
tion. If  hsdf-a-dozen  unscrupulous 
swindlers  determined  to  start  a  rail- 
way, nothing  more  was  required  to 
secure  a  rush  for  the  scrip,  than  a 
summary  of  phantom  traffic,  exhibit- 
ing a  clear  return  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  after  deduction  of 
the  working  expenses.  .  We  all  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  ^hat  wide- 
spread infatuation.  In  predsely  the 
same  manner  did  the  economists  con- 
coct then*  accounts,  when  they  issued 
their  Free-trade  prospectus.  Less 
honest,  or  perhaps  more  daringly 
fraudulent  than  the  railway  projec- 
tors, they  did  not  propose  to  grant 
any  compensation  for  the  land  at  all, 
but  their  traffic  tables  were  undoubt- 
edly an  arithmetical  chtf-dtewortl 
Two  millions  perweek  of  dear  gain  was 
about  the  smallest  estimate ;  and  to 
Uiis  result  various  persons,  whose  pre- 
vious biography,  now  that  they  have 
emerged  as  public  characters,  might 
be  interesting,  pledged  their  valuable 
reputations  I 

That  they  imposed  upon  the  leaders 
of  party,  as  weU  as  upon  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  nation,  is  no  matter  of 


marvel.  Statesmen  are  not  exempt 
firom  foUy,  imprudence,  or  delusion^ 
any  more  than  private  persons.  One 
may  be  cold,  selfish,  and  greedy; 
another  rash,  unscrupulous,  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but,  as  there  are  few  fish  which 
will  not  take  a  bait,  so  there  seem  to 
be  few  modem  statesmen  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  altering  their  polipy, 
if,  by  doing  so,  they  believe  tiiat  they 
can  secure  possession  of  an  unlimited 
lease  of  power.  In  the  present  case 
the  bait  was  dexterously  spun  be- 
between  the  two  rivals,  and  the  an- 
xiety of  both  to  secure  it  was  so 
great,  that  neither  took  the  precau- 
tion of  examining  curiously  into  the 
nature  of  its  actual  texture. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try, from  the  peer  to  the  artisan,  who 
is  not  asking  himself  at  this  moment, 
what  he  has  gained  by  Free  Trade. 
So  far  as  the  agricultural  interest  Is 
concerned,  there  is  no  dubiety  on  the 
point.  The  landlord  is  dunned  for 
reduction  of  rent,  is  discontinuing  his 
improvements,  reducing  his  establish- 
ment, and  setting  his  house  in  order 
for  an  altered  style  of  living.  The 
tenant  is  wellnigh  mined,  furious 
that  he  has  been  betrayed,  economis- 
ing labour  as  he  best  can,  or  seriously 
meditating  emigration.  The  labourer 
finds  his  wages  reduced,  his  small 
comforts  curtailed  or  abolished,  work 
scarce,  and  the  workhouse  at  no  great 
distance.  Let  them  all  take  comfort. 
According  to  our  hopeful  economists^ 
this  is  a  mere  "transition  state  of 
suffeting."  What  the  next  state  is  to< 
be,  no  prophet  of  them  all  can  fore* 
tell.  Meantime  certain  Solon^  advo- 
cate a  wholesale  emigration— rather  a 
strange  panacea  for  a  nation  about  to 
be  so  prosperous  I 

Gro  to  the  towns  or  the  mannfactur- 
ingdistricts,  and  askhowthey  are  pros- 
pering. The  cotton  trade  is  threaten- 
mg  to  shut  up.  The  travellers  are 
returning  disconsolate  to  their  em- 
ployers with  the  news  that  orders  are 
every  day  becoming  more  scarce,  and 
money  payments  even  scarcer.  There 
is  no  joy  or  exultation  now  in  Leeds 
or  Bradford.  The  journeymen  opera- 
tives are  combining  against  the  slop 
system.  The  Mommg  C^rtmicfe 
harrows  up  the  feelings  of  its  readers, 
by  tearful  tales  of  the  misery  and 
destitution  which  prevails  throughout 
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the  large  towns  of  the  empire,  and  no 
tnman  being  can  deny  the  truth,  of 
the  appalling  statements.  Scottish 
philanthropists,  on  their  midnight 
visits  to  the  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  ai*e 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  squalor 
and  vice  which  they  encounter,  and 
not  less  with  the  shoals  of  destitute 
creatures  who  are  hurrying,  with  per- 
verse infatuation,  from  the  free  open 
country  to  the  fated  atmosphere  of  a 
loathsome  city  garret.  They  want  to 
check  the  stream,  and  drive  the  cur- 
rent back  again.  But  whither?  In 
the  country  there  is  no  work  for  these 
people.  Machinery  has  forced  the 
hand-loom  from  the.  villages ;  Free 
jTrade  is  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
spade  to  nothing.  From  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  from  Ireland,  those 
who  have  money  enough  left  to  secure 
a  passage  on  ship-board  are  emigrat- 
ing by  thousands —  it  is,  we  are  told 
by  a  correspondent,  the  briskest  trade 
in  Liverpool.  Those  who  have  no 
money  left  are  troopins;  to  the  towns, 
with  the  prospect  beK)re  them  of  a 
fate  which  might  rend  the  heart  of  the 
most  callous.  Who  would  wish  to  be 
a  statesman,  if  for  the  consequences 
of  all  his  deeds  he  must  be  held  ac- 
countable hei'eafter  ? 

Ask  the  master  -  manufacturers 
•themselves  how  they  are  getting  on, 
now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
darling  scheme  of  securing  cheap 
food,  and  paralysing  the  home  trade  ? 
You  may  ask  if  you  will,  but  you  will 
hardly  obtain  an  answer,  save  through 
the  medium  of  the  trade  circulars,  all 
filled  with  dismal  forebodings.  Were 
another  Cobden  testimonial  to  be  pro- 
posed just  now,  the  subscriptions 
would  scarcely  purchase  many  shares 
in  the  most  depreciated  of  the  lines. 

Ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  railway 
Interest,  what  cause  is  in  operation  to 
crush  down  their  traffic  and  annihi- 
late their  dividends  ?  They  will  tell 
yon  to  a  man  that  it  is  the  universal 
agricultural  depression.  Ask  the 
iron-masters  how  they  are  thriving? 
At  this  moment  they  are  trembling 
for  the  stability  of  their  colossal 
fortunes. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this 
state  of  matters  can  continue  much 
lonffer.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our 
mad  and  desperate  policy— and  that 
soon—the  pressure  of  taxation,  still 


retaining  its  former  money  •level, 
whilst  the  production  which  contri- 
butes to  it  is  depreciated  by  a  half, 
will  become  so  unendurable,  that  any 
remedy,  however  desperate,  will  find 
numerous  advocates;  and  amongst 
the  foremost  and  most  clamorous  of 
these  wUl  be  the  leading  sham  econo- 
mists. The  stateliest  ship,  when  the 
water  is  gaining  upon  her  hold,  must 
perforce  part  with  her  guns — the 
parallel  case  is  being  practically  exhi- 
bited just  now,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
financial  reformers  to  get  ridof  our  war- 
like establishments.  If  we  cannot  part 
with  our  defences,  we  must  do  with- 
out something  else.  There  is  in  the 
mean  time  a  talk  of  reducing  salaries, 
paring  down  judicial  emoluments, 
and  retrenching  diplomatic  expenses. 
Lord  John  Hussell,  with  no  very 
good  grace,  has  been  forced  to  refer 
these  matters  to  a  committee,  for  tho 
evident  purpose  of  securing  the  long- 
est possible  period  of  delay.  But  the 
tax-gatherer  will  not  be  idle  in  his 
function,  and  still  the  clamour  will 
increase.  Superfluities  will  go  first 
— but  no  surrender  of  superfluities 
will  meet  the  exigency.  Men,  when 
pressed  to  the  last  extremity,  become 
reckless  of  their  personal  obligations ; 
and  we  have  abready  heard  from  vari- 
ous quarters  intimations  that,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  permanently  depreciated, 
the  creditor  who  has  lent  his  money 
on  the  security  of  that  land  must  be 
prepared  to  share  the  burden  of  the 
JOSS  with  the  owner.  There  is  a 
smack  of  wild  justice  in  this,  not  at 
all  unpalatable  to  the  taste  of  a  bur- 
dened debtor.  Sur  Robert  Peers 
favourite  question,  "  What  is  a 
pound?"  will  be  argued  afresh,  after  a 
fashion  little  likely  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  original  propounder  of 
the  query.  We  shall  be  told,  truly 
enough,  that  the  pound  is  the  mere 
conventional  representation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  produce ;  and  a  very 
large  body  of  men  will  begin  to  talk 
of  paying  off  their  debts,  both  private 
and  pubBc,  upon  a  principle  which,  if 
once  adopted,  would  destroy  the  whole 
credit  of  the  country.  Three  years 
ago,  Mr  Doubleday  demonstrated 
that,  if  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
should  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  average  to  4s. 
or  4s.  6d.  per  bushel,  only  two  courses 
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are  teflb— tidier  to  repeal  the  taxes 
down  to  fiye-aod-twenty  miJHoos  at 
most ;  or  to  alter  the  currency  law  of 
1819,  and  reduce  the  yalae  of  money 
to  half  the  present  yalne.  We  have 
now  almost  touched  the  mark. 

All  this  was  cleaiiy  foreseen  and 
foreshadowed  by  Mr  Alison,  in  his 
memoraUe  paper  of  1831 ;  and  we 
beg  of  ourr^ers  to  peruse  with  at- 
tention the  following  extract,  as  of 
primary  Importance  at  the  present 
juncture  of  ftSalrs : — 

''Siioh  »  ehaBfe  of  prieei  might  be 
innociioaSy  if  indiyidiiAlB  and  the  public 
could  begin  on  a  new  baaiB^  and  there 
weze  no  subeisting  money  tngckgemenUj 
-which  mnst  be  pzoTided  for  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  incomes.  Bat  how  is  such  a 
state  of  things  to  go  on,  when  indiriduals 
and  the  State  are  under  so  many  engage^ 
ments,  which  cannot  be  ayerted  without 
private  or  public  bankruptcy  1  This  is 
the  question  which,  in  a  complicated 
state  of  society  such  as  we  Hye  in,  where 
industry  is  so  dependent  on  credit,  is 
the  yital  one  to  eyery  interest. 

^  There  is  hardly  an  indiyidual  possosa- 
ed  of  property  in  the  country  who  is  not 
immediately  or  ultimately  inyohed  in 
mooe^  engagements.  The  landlords  are 
notonously  and  proyerbially  drowned  in 
debt,  and  it  is  calculated  that  tico-ikirdt 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  finds  its  way 
ultimately  into  the  pocket  of  the  public 
or  the  private  creditor.  Farmers  are  all 
more  or  less  inyoWed  in  engagements 
either  to  their  landlords  or  to  the  banks 
who  haye  adyanoed  their  money  ;  mer- 
chants and  manufSMtuien  haye  tikeir  bilis 
or  cash-aocounts  standing  against  thsm, 
which  mnst  be  provided  for,  whatever 
ensues  with  regurd  to  the  prices  of  the 
articles  in  whi4^  they  deal ;  and  private 
individuals,  even  of  wealthy  fortunes, 
have  provisions  to  their  wives,  sisters, 
brothers,  or  children,  which  must  be  made 
up  to  a  certain  money-amount,  if  they 
would  avert  the  evils  of  bankruptcy. 
Now,  if  the  vieyra  of  the  Reformers  are 
well  founded,  and  a  great  redaction  is 
effected  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  money-income  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom,  through  the  free 
trade  in  com,  how  are  these  undiminished 
money-obligations  to  be  made  good  out 
of  the  diminished  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  debtors  in  them!  Mr  Bar- 
ing has  estimated  that  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money,  consequent  on  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  altered 
prices  about  25  per  cent ;  and  everybody 
knows  what  vridespread,  still  existing, 
and  irremediable    private   distress  th<u 


than^  preduMd.  What,  then,  may  be 
antieipaied  from  the  £ur  greater  change 
whifih  is  contemplated  as  likely  to  arise 
from  a  free  trade  in  grain  1 

**  But,  serioua  as  Uiese  evils  are,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  yrith  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult to  pMic  credit  from  the  change,  and 
the  yridespread  desolaticm  which  muei 
follow  a  serious  blow  to  the  national 
fidth. 

"liK  weU  known  with  what  diffienlty 
the  payment  of  the  annual  chaq^e  of  tb» 
Nation^  Debt  is  provided  for,  even  under 
the  present  scale  of  prices ;  and  how 
much  those  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  change  of  prices, 'and  the  genenJ 
diminution  of  incomes,  consequent  on 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments.  In- 
deed, such  was  the  effect  of  that  change 
that,  had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  by 
a  very  great  increase,  both  of  bar 
agricultnnJ  and  manufoeturing  prodnoe 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  ren- 
dered the  maintenance  of  foith  vrith  the 
public  creditor  impossible.  Now,  if  suefa 
be  the  present  state  of  the  public  debt, 
even  under  the  unexampled  general 
prosperity  which  has  pervaded  tke  em- 
pire since  the  peace,  and  with  all  the 
security  to  the  public  fkith  which  arisea 
from  the  stable,  consistent,  and  uniform 
rule  of  the  British  aristocracy,  how  is  the 
charge  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for 
under  the  diminished  national  income 
arising  from  the  much  hoped-for  change 
of  prices  consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill 
and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the 
increased  national  impatience,  arisin|^ 
from  the  consdonsneas  of  the  power  t4» 
oast  off  the  burden  for  ever  1 — Great  and 
reasonable  fear  may  be  felt,  whether^ 
under  any  circumstances,  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  foith  inviolate  is  prac- 
ticable for  any  considerable  lengtii  of 
time :  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that, 
under  a  Reform  Parliament,  and  a  free 
trade  in  grun,  it  will  be  impossible.** 

We  forbear  qooting  the  picture 
which  our  author  has  drawn  of  the 
awful  consequences  which  must  in- 
stantly follow  on  a  crash  of  the 
national  credit — not  becanse  we  con- 
sider it  in  any  degree  overcharged, 
but  because  we  are  now  satisfied  thai 
the  country  is  alive  to  its  danger.  We 
are  too  well  accustomed  to  the  brag- 
gadocio of  modem  journalism  to  at- 
tach much  weight  to  the  expiring' 
vociferations  of  men  who  have  done 
their  utmost  to  lead  us  into  the  pre- 
sent dilemma ;  and  who  now,  finding^ 
themselves  powerless  to  advise,  are 
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yzisdj  attemptmg  to  keep  up  a  dda- 
sion  which,  the  experience  of  each 
raoceeding  week  la  disslpatiiig  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  most  ta- 
lented of  the  Free-traoingjotirnals  tit- 
tn^fy  confess  that  the  experiment  has 
altogether  failed.  Thej  are  not  able 
to  point  ont  one  single  iota  of  adyan- 
tage  which  has  resulted  from  it,  be- 
yond the  pnrely  supposititious  one 
that,  for  a  time,  it  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Great  Britain.  This  is  at 
best  an  ignoble  argument  in  b^alf 
of  a  bad  measure;  but  we  belieye  it 
to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  inas- 
much as  there  probably  neyer  was  a 
great  question  agitated  in  which  less 
interest  was  eyinced  by  the  masses  of 
the  nation  than  in  that  of  the  Com 
Laws.  But  we  should  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  rank  the  loyalty  of  the  Bri- 
tish people  so  low,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  crown  of  these  realms  rested  upon 
so  weak  a  foundation,  as  the  adoption 
of  such  a  yiew  as  this  must  neces- 
sarily infer.  The  journals  to  which  we 
allude  are  by  no  means  unoonseSoufl 
of  the  loss  which  we  haye  incnrred^ 
or  of  the  danger  in  which  we  presently 
stand.  The  insane  boast  of  Mr  Yil- 
liers,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  a  depreciation  of  ninety-one  mil- 
lions had  taken  place  in  the  annual 
produce  of  British  labour,  found  no 
echo  in  the  columns  of  our  more 
sharp-sighted  contemporaries.  They 
are  now  attempting  to  show  that  this 
calculation  was  an  utter  mistake ;  that 
importations  are  gradually  dimhiish- 
ing ;  and  that  prices  must  necessarily 
rise.  Most  glsul  should  we  be  if  their 
yiews  upon  this  subject  were  sound ; 
but,  unfortunately,  stem  experience 
points  to  a  different  result.  We  com- 
plain, and  that  with  perfect  justice, 
that  they  will  not  face  the  difficulty, 
and  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done,  sup- 
posing prices  remain  as  they  are. 
Agricultural  quackery  has  done  its 
utmost,  and  has  been  extinguished 
by  the  shout  of  general  derision.  No 
man  in  his  senses  belieyes  that  pro- 
duction can  be  artificially  stimulated, 
or  the  earth  so  manured  as  to  yield 
double  crops  to  supply  the  frightful 
deficiency  in  the  annual  balance-sheet 
of  the  farmer.  Both  arms  of  hus- 
bandry are  shattered.  Cattle-feeding 
has  been  made,  by  Sir  Robert  FeeVs 
tariff,  as  profitless  as  tillage ;  and  all 


countries  haye  been  inyited,  and  are 
ayiuling  themselyes  of  the  inyitation, 
to  inundate  our  markets  with  their 
produce*  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  what  hope  is  there  of  recoyery 
— what  chance  of  manufactures  re- 
yiying,  so  long  as  the  best  customers 
for  manufactures  are  borne  down? 
Are  they  not  borne  down?  Let  us  see. 
The  depreciation  of  food  was  stated 
by  Mr  Villiers  at  £91,000,000.  The 
whole  land  rental  of  the  United  Emg- 
dom  is,  according  to  a  late  statistical 
authority,  £58,753,615.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  rents  are  reduced  by  one- 
third — a  reduction  which,  considering 
that  mortgages  and  public  burdens  stiU 
remain  undiminished,  will  cripple  the 
means  of  most  of  iJie  proprietors  in 
the  kingdom— and  the  rental  wiU  fall 
to  about  £39,1 69,000.  Still  there  will 
remain  a  loss  of  nearly  £52,000,000 
annually,  to  be  borne  by  the  tenan- 
try; in  other  words,  low  prices  will 
haye  to  that  extent  affected  their 
power  of  purchase.  The  real  case  is 
eyen  stronger  than  the  hypothetical 
one,  because  the  farmers,  who  consti- 
tute the  larger  consuming  bod^,  are 
at  present  receiying  no  such  remission 
of  rent.  Of  £178,000,000,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  British  manufac- 
tures, we  export  £58,000,000,  and 
there  remain  for  home  consumption 

foods  to  the  yalue  of  £120,000,000. 
Tpon  the  sale  of  these  depends  not 
only  the  prosperity,  but  the  existence 
of  the  manu^turers ;  and  yet  people 
ore  astonished  that  their  wares  do 
not  go  off  as  formerly  I  How,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  they  be 
expected  to  go  off,  when  no  margin 
of  profit  is  left,  in  his  own  trade,  to 
the  great  consumer?  What  these 
reasonable  gentlemen  anticipate  is 
this — ^that  the  pn^etor  shaJl  haye 
no  surplus  from  his  rent,  or  the  far- 
mer any  remuneration  from  his  toil 
and  capital ;  and  yet  that  they  shall 
continue  to  purchase  all  articles  of 
manufacture  as  before  I 

We  observe  that  a  contemporary 
journal,  which  naturally  feels  rather 
sore  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws, 
has  twitted  Mr  Alison  with  a  failure 
of  prophecy,  in  not  having  allowed  for  a 
sufficient  lapse  between  tiie  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  notable  era 
when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  coalesced 
—when  Sir  Robert  Peel  finally  became 
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a  convert  to  the  dazzling  diacoverieB  the  hill  is  paased  immiitUated  aad  an- 
of  Mr  Cobden.  Oar  respected  brother  impaired ;  and  its  whole  coneeqaeacea 
seems  to  think  that  Mr  AUson  must  ^ow  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  aMthen,  and 
feel  disappointed  that  the  march  of  *^  authors  alone.  When  it  is  diBcorered 
democracy  has  been  so  slow;  that  the  *^**  *^^  *^®  benefits  promised  from  it  are 
—       ~  a  mere  delusion;  that  stagnation,  dis- 

tress, and  misery  hare  signalised  its 
triumph ;  that  trade  does  not  rerife  wiUi 
the  contracted  ezpendltaxe  of  the  rich, 
nor  oonfidence  return  with  the  increased 
audacity  of  the  poor;  that  the  ancient 
and  kindly  relations  of  life  hare  been 
torn  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
yehemence  of  democracy  has  prorided 
no  substitute  in  their  stead  ;  that  interest 
after  interest,  class  after  class,  is  sncoes- 
siTely  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  the  ancient  barrier 
which  restrained  them  is  remored:  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  must  be  opened  to 
the  gross  fraud  which  has  been  practised 
upon  it.  Then  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  aristocratic  interest,  and  the  nomina- 
tion boronghs,  which  supported  their 
influence  in  the  Lower  House,  were  the 
real  bulwark  which  protected  all  the 
varied  interests  of  the  country  from  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  and  that  every 
branch  of  industry  is  less  secure,  every 
species  of  property  is  less  valuable,  every 
enterprise  is  more  haiardous,  every  dis- 
aster is  more  irretrievable,  when  its 
surges  roll  unbroken  and  unresisted  into 
the  legislature. 

**  It  is  upon  this  very  circumstaaee, 
however,  that  our  chief,  and  indeed  onr 
only  hope  of  the  country  is  founded. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
classes  have  stood  aloof  from  the  contest, 
or  they  have  openly  joined  the  reforming 
party.  They  were  carried  away  by  the 
prospect  of  the  importance  which  they 
would  acquire  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  did  not  perceive  that  it  was 
their  own  interests  which  were  defended, 
their  ovm  battle  which  was  fought,  their 
own  existence  which  was  at  stake,  in 
the  contest  maintained  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Now  the  case  is  changed. 
The  old  rampart  is  demolished,  and, 
unless  these  middle  ranks  can  create 
a  new  one,  they  must  be  speedily  them- 


avatar  of  Free  Trade  was  so  long  in 
coming ;  and  that  onr  fields  were  not, 
several  yeai-s  ago,  abandoned  by  the 
disappointed  husbandman.  For  the 
sati^action  of  the  kindly  critic,  we 
shall  quote  the  following  passage, 
penned  in  1832,  immediately  after 
the  paasing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and 
then,  perhaps,  refresh  his  memory  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  later  mea- 
sure was  carried : — 

'^  Dark  and  disastrous,  however,  as  is 
the  future  prospect  of  the  British  empire, 
we  do  not  think  its  case  hopeless,  or  that, 
after  having  gone  through  the  degrada- 
tion, distraction,  and  suffering  which 
must  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  may  not  yet  witness  in  the 
decline  of  its  days  some  gleams  of  sun- 
shine and  prosperity.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  now  come  to  aid  the  cause  of  order; 
its  nsual  suffering  will  attend  the  march 
of  revolution ;  experience  will  soon  dis- 
pel the  fumes  of  democracy;  the  reign 
of  Political  Unions,  of  Jacobin  Gubs, 
and  tricolor  flags,  must  ere  long  come  to 
an  end ;  the  suffering,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
tress consequent  on  their  despotic  rule, 
the  suspension  of  all  confidence,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  credit,  must  consign  them  to 
the  dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  their 
country,  if  tliey  are  not  subverted  by  the 
ruder  shock  of  civil  warfare  and  military 
power.  The  distress,  misery,  and  stag- 
nation, in  every  branch  of  industry, 
already  consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
have  been  so  extreme,  that  they  must 
long  ago  have  led  to  its  overthrow,  not 
only  without  the  resistance,  but  with 
the  concurrence,  of  all  the  Reformers 
who  are  not  revolutionists,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  delusion  nniversally  spread 
by  the  revolutionary  jonmalB,  that  the 
existmg  distress  was  not  owing  to  Re- 
form, hut  to  the  resistance  which  it  had 
experienced,  and   that   the    danger   of    selves  destroyed.    From  the  sole  of  their 


revolution,  great  in  the  event  of  the 
measure  being  thrown  out,  was  abso- 
iutely  nugatory  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed.  These  two  sophisms  have  alone 
carried  the  bill  through  the  resistance 
it  experienced  firom  the  property,  educa- 
tion, and  talent  of  the  country,  and 
blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  enormous  evils 
which  not  only  threatened  to  follow  its 
triumph,  but  attended  its  progress.  But 
these  delusions  cannot  much  longer  be 
maintained.    Reform  is  now  victorious : 


feet  to  the  crown  of  their  head,  the 
middle  classes  of  England  at  present 
stand  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  fire ; 
every  shot  will  now  carry  away  flesh 
and  blood.  Deeply  as  we  deplore  the 
misery  and  suffering  which  the  exposure 
of  these  unprotected  classes  to  the 
attacks  of  revolution  must  produce,  it 
is  in  the  intensity  of  that  suffering, 
in  the  poignancy  of  that  distress,  that 
the  only  olmnce  of  ultimate  deliveraaee 
is  to  be  found.    Periods  of  suffering  are 
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aeldom,  in  the  end,  lost  to  nations,  any 
more  than  to  indiTidualB ;  and  it  is  yean 
of  anguish  that  expiate  the  sin,  and  tame 
the  passionS)  of  days  of  riot  and  licen- 
tioasneas. 

''  The  Gonatitationyindeed,  is  destroyed, 
but  the  men  whom  the  Constitntion  formed 
are  not  destroyed.  The  institations  which 
protected  aU  the  classes  of  the  state,  the 
I>ermanent  interests  which  coerced  the 
feyerish  throes  of  democracy,  the  oonser- 
TatiTe  weight  which  steadied  all  the 
moTemenis  of  the  people,  are  at  an  end; 
the  peril  arising  from  this  sudden  removal 
of  the  pressure  which  hitherto  regulated 
all  the  moYements  of  the  machine  is  ex- 
treme,  but  the  case  is  not  utterly  hope- 
leas.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to  change 
the  habits  of  many  hundred  years'  growth ; 
it  is  difficult  in  a  few  years  to  root  out 
the  affections  and  interests  which  haye 
^rung  ttom  centuries  of  obligation;  it 
ia  not  in  a  aingle  generation  that  the 
▼irtuea  and  happineaa,  fostered  by  agea 
of  prosperity,  are  to  be  destroyed.  As 
long  aa  the  Britiah  character  remains  un- 
changed; as  long  as  religion  and  moral 
virtue  away  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  aa  long  aa  tranquil  indua- 
try  forllia  the  employment  of  her  inhabi- 
tanta,  and  domestic  enjoyments  conatitute 
the  reward  of  their  exertion, — ^the  cause 
of  order  and  civilisation  ia  not  hopeleaa. 
Kevolutiona,  it  ia  true,  are  alwaya  effected 
by  reokleaa  and  deaperate  minoritiea  in 
oppoaition  to  opulent  and  indolent  mino- 
ritiea ;  but  it  ia  the  ennobling  effect  of 
civil  liberty  to  nouriah  a  apirit  of  resist- 
ance to  oppreasiott,  which  ontatrips  all  the 
calcnlationa  of  those  who  ground  their 
viewa  upon  what  haa  occurr^  in  despotic 
monarchies." 

And  so  it  happened.  The  reaction 
thronghont  the  country  was  complete. 
The  Conservative  party  rallied ;  and 
rallied  so  effectively,  that,  with  many 
converts  in  its  ranks,  and  the  rising 
youth  of  the  new  generation  to  back  i^ 
a  great  majority  In  the  Uonse  of  Com- 
mons  was  secured,  and  the  leadership 
intmsted  to  the  hands  of  one  who,  in 
despite  of  previous  lapses,  appeared 
at  that  time  to  have  earned  the  dis- 
tinction by  his  zeal,  and  who  gained 
it  by  the  force  of  his  protestations. 
Had  the  leader  been  true  to  the  cause 
which  he  then  professed,  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  ungracious  duty 
of  commenting  upon  a  solemn  trea- 
chery, to  which  history  affords  no 
panUlel,  and  the  memory  of  which 
will  live  long  after  the  grave  has  closed 
above  the  head  of  the  principal  delin- 


quent. How  was  it  possible  that  such 
an  event  could  fail  again,  for  a  time, 
to  disunite  a  party,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one  by  a  rapid  and 
indiscriminate  conscription  ?  That 
dependence  and  faith  which  high  and 
chivalrous  spirits  are  so  ready  to  place 
in  one  beneath  whose  colours  they 
have  fought — ^the  ready  tmstlngness 
of  youth — the  great  prestige  which 
surrounds  the  name  of  a  veteran  and 
successful  statesman — the  belief  in 
his  superior  sagacity — the  recollection 
of  blandishments  and  flattery,  so 
prized  by  the  young  when  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  honoured  age, — all 
these  things  combined  to  break  up 
the  Conservative  party,  and  to  place 
the  reins  of  government  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  eager  Whigs.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  so.  There  is  no  risk 
now  of  a  second  betrayal,  whatever 
may  be  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
Country  Party:  and  on  the  head  of 
him  who  caused  the  social  change  let 
the  whole  consequences  rest.  Eng- 
land's political  annals  have  at  least 
gained  one  character  more  by  the  act. 
The  future  historian  who  shall  chron- 
icle the  transactions  of  the  last  five 
years,  whatever  be  his  creed  or  his 
politics,  will  speak  with  veneration 
and  honour  of  Lokd  Georob  Ben- 
TiNCK,  for  whose  early  fate  more 
honest  tears  were  shed,  than  have 
often  been  paid  as  a  tribute  to  the 
patriot  who  has  fallen  in  battle,  the 
defender  of  his  country's  cause. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much 
room  to  glance  at  the  three  interest- 
ing papers  in  this  volume,  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  French  Revolutions 
of  1 880  and  1848.  They  will  be  read 
with  profound  attention  by  thousands 
who  may  have  passed  them  over 
cursorily  in  their  anonymous  original 
form;  because  Mr  Alison's  profound 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  French  diplomacy,  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  element  which 
lies,  like  molten  lava,  beneath  the 
surface  of  French  society^  and  of  the 
secret  causes  of  those  outrages  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  shaken  that 
unhappy  country,  must  needs  give  an 
additional  assurance  of  their  value. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  entirely 
the  speculations  of  the  author,  as  to 
the  consequences  which  might  arise 
from  the  first  of  those  sudden  revolu- 
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ttons,  are  borne  <mt  br  the  nunrel- 
looB  iflsne  of  tke  seeond.  The  fUsity 
of  the  syBtem  which  made  the  stalHlity 
of  a  govemmeiit  and  the  eaustenoe  of 
a  dynasty  mainly  depend  upon  the 
donbtfal  adberenoe,  and  atiU  more 
donbtfol  yakrar,  of  a  dvic  Nationid 
Guard,  waa  clearly  pointed  ont  and 
exposed  at  the  time  when  the  Liberal 
press  of  England  was  load  in  its 
approbation  of  the  citiaen  sddiers 
who  had  violated  their  oaths,  and  the 
citiaen  king,  who,  more  fortnnate  than 
his  worthless  fiither,  liad  sncoeeded  in 
snpplantiag  his  Idnimian  and  rigfatfol 
soyereign. 

"  Of  the  numerous  deluaioiis,''  wrote 
Mr  Aliaoa  ia  ISdl,'' which  ham  OTer- 
spread  the  world  in  such  profosion  dur- 
ing the  lasfc  nine  mooihs,  there  is  none  so 
extraordinary  and  so  dangerous  as  the 
opinion  ineessantly  inculcated  by  the 
reTolutionary  press,  thftt  the  noblest  vir- 
tue in  regular  soldiers  is  to  prove  them- 
selves  traitors  to  their  oaths;  and  that  a 
national  guard  is  the  only  safe  and  con- 
stitutional force  to  which  arms  can  be 
intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  whose 
revolt  decided  the  three  days  in  July  in 
fvrwu  of  the  revolationary  party,  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  extravagant 
enlogium  horn  the  liberal  press  throioj^ 
out  Europe;  and  even  in  this  eonntry,  the 
Government  journals  have  not  hesitated 
to  condemn,  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
Koyal  Guard,  merely  because  they  ad- 
hered, amidst  a  nation's  treason,  to  their 
honour  and  their  oaths. 

**  Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first 
duty  of  soldiers  to  adhere,  with  implicxi 
devotion,  to  that  Jidelky  which  is  the 
foundation  of  military  duties.  Treason 
to  his  coLours  has  been  considered  as 
foul  a  bki  on  the  soldier's  scutcheon  as 
cowardice  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  most 
republican  states,  this  principle  of  mili- 
tary subordination  has  been  felt  to  be  the 
vital  principle  of  national  strength.  It 
was  during  the  rigorous  days  of  Roman 
discipline,  that  their  legions  conquered 
the  world;  and  the  decline  of  the  empire 
began  at  the  time  that  the  Pnetorian 
Guards  veered  with  the  mutable  popu- 
lace, and  sold  the  empire  for  a  gratuity 
to  themselves.  Albeit  placed  in  power 
l^  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  no  men 
knew  better  than  the  French  Republican 
leaders  that  their  salvation  depended  on 
crushing  the  military  infiubordination  to 
which  they  had  owed  their  elevation. 
When  the  Parisian  levies  began  to  evince 
the  mutinous  spirit  in  the  camp  at  St 
Menehould  in  Champagne,  which  they 
had  imbibed  during  the  license  of  the 


oapital.  Dam— rier  dMw  thtmnp  in  the 
eentre  of  his  itttrtadimeBU,  and,  ahowing^ 
them  a  powcrftd  line  of  onnaliy  m  ftwii^ 
with  their  aabres  drawn,  ready  to  charge,, 
and  a  stem  array  of  artiUe^  and  caa- 
noneen  in  raar,  with  their  matefats  in 
their  hands,  soon  coimneed  tiia  moai 
licentieos  that  the  boasted  independence 
of  the  siddier  must  yield  to  the  daagers 
of  aotnal  warfiura.  *  The  armed  Ibne/ 
said  Canot,  'ia  emnntially  dbedieat  ;' 
and  in  all  his  oommaads,  that  great  man 
incessantly  ineuleated  npon  his  aoldiers 
the  absolnte  neoearity  of  im^inii  aehmis- 
siontothe  power  vfhich  em]doy«d  thenu 
When  the  reereaat  Constable  do  BonrboB, 
at  the  head  of  a  victoiioos  squadron  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  appiea^ed  the  spot 
where  the  rearguard,  under  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  vras  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  in  the  TsUey  of 
Aoeta,  he  found  him  seated,  mortally 
ireunded,  under  a  tree,  irith  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  cross  which  formed  tiie  IdU 
of  his  sword.  Benrbon  began  te  express 
pity  for  his  fote.  *  Pity  not  me,*  said 
the  high-mmdad  €hevaUer  ;  «pity  those 
who  fight  agahist  their  king, 
country,  and  their  oath  ! ' 

"These  generoas  foelings,  eo 
alike  te  republican  antiquity  and  modem 
chivalry,  have  disappeared  during  the 
flimes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
soldier  who  is  now  honoured  is  net  he 
who  keeps,  but  he  who  violates  his  oatii; 
tte  rewards  of  valour  are  shovrered,  not 
upon  those  who  defend,  but  on  those  who 
overturn  the  government;  the  iaeensec^ 
popular  applanse  is  oifored,  not  at  the 
altar  of  fidelity,  but  at  that  of  tieaeon. 
HoBonrs,  rewanis,  promotion,  and  adular 
tion,  have  been  lavished  on  the  troops  of 
the  line,  who  overthrew  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  in  July  last;  whUe  the 
Roval  Guard,  who  adhered  to  the  fortune 
of  the  fallen  monarch  with  exemplary 
fidelity,  have  been  reduced  to  heg  their 
hmad  fW>m  the  bounty  of  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land.  A  subscription  has  recently 
been  opened  in  London  for  the  most  desti- 
tute of  these  defonders  of  royalty ;  but 
the  Government  joanals  have  st^paa- 
tised,  as  '  highly  dangerous^'  any  indica- 
tion of  sympathy  wiSi  their  fidelity  or 
their  misfortunes. 

'^  If  these  ancient  ideas  of  honour, 
however,  are  to  be  exploded^  they  have 
at  least  gone  out  of  fashion  in  good  com- 
pany. The  National  Guard  who  took  up 
arms  to  overthrow  the  throne,  have  not 
been  long  of  destroying  the  altar.  Daring 
the  revolt  of  February  1831,  the  Cross, 
the  emblem  of  salvation,  was  taken  down, 
from  all  the  steeples  in  Paris  by  the- 
citisen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
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Ahtetk's  PMkfd  E$s^$. 


SftYiofiT  eflhMdy  by  ilitjir  9tii&n,  fton 
eT«ry  ohurch  witidn  Ha  boan^I  The 
two  prinioiptoB  itend  u&d  fihll  togallier. 
The  Caieralier  ^  withent  fear  and  with- 
oot  reproaoh'  died  in  obedienee  to  hie 
oath,  with  hie  eyee  fixed  on  tiie  Groae  ; 
the  National  Gaard  lired  in  triumph, 
while  their  eonmdes  bore  down  the  vene- 
rated  en^lem  fhnn  the  towen  of  Notre 
Dame." 

Singnlir  was  the  retribati<m  which 
awaited  Franee.  The  ''  Ulysses  "  of 
Europe,  as  he  has  been  styled— the 
old,  crafty,  insincere,  pennrioos,  yet 
plaosible  and  half-si^gacioiis  man, 
sate  in  apparent  peace  upon  his 
throne  for  wellnlgh  eighteen  years, 
negotiating  alliances,  maintaining  a 
fair  ontwiffd  character,  pandering  to 
popularity,  identifying  himself  with 
the  baurgeomej  and  identifying  his 
sons  with  the  army — ^and  all  this  to 
fall  at  last  befinre  the  worst  planned 
and  most  poorly  contriTcd  insurrec- 
tion which  was  ever  attempted  in  the 
streets  of  a  European  capital.  Sor- 
ronnded  by  his  citiasens,  the  citizen 
king  went  down.  We  know  now, 
from  the  revelations  of  De  la  Hodde 
and  others,  what  was  the  tme  natore 
and  commencement  of  that  beggarly 
conspiracy.  We  know  that  a  few 
hondred  sospected  and  Hi-organised 
Socialists,  along  with  a  handful  of 
newspaper  editcmi,  not  two  of  whom 
possessed  snffident  personal  conrage 
to  laj  hand  on  a  loaded  mnsket,  con- 
tri?ed  to  orerawe  Paris,  to  baUy  the 
redonbtedNational  Gnaxd,  and  to  send 
poor  old  Ulysses  again  npon  his 
travels,  without  much  chance  of  find- 
ing a  second  imperial  Ithaca.  Farce 
and  tragedy  are  here  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  it  is  wellnigh  impossible 
to  separate  their  texture.  The  de- 
thronement of  such  a]  king  maj  be  a 
grand  European  disaster,  bat  it  mili- 
tates nothing  against  the  principle 
or  the  sanctity  of  royalty.  It  was 
but  a  simple  Presidency  gone  a-beg- 
ging. The  King  of  the  Bourse  or  the 
Railway  Monarch  had  about  them 
nearly  as  much  of  that  divinity  which 
should  surround  the  royal  character 
as  Louis  Philif^e,  the  chosen  of  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  veteran  dabbler 
in  the  fands.  Ko  true  greatness,  no 
high  nobility  of  soul,  elevated  him  to 
the  throne  of  France— ignoble  beyond 
all  precedent  was  the  manner  in  which 
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he  was  compelled  to  leave  it.  The 
retreat  of  Charles  X.  was  a  triumph 
compared  with  his  panic-stricken  and 
unfollowed  flight. 

The  following  are  Mr  Alison^s  re- 
marks upon  the  last  of  these  Revolu- 
tions. The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  extreme  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  astounding  Revolu- 
tions, and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
cause  which  enabled  both  of  them  to 
be  suecesafblly  carried  through  by  an 
otherwise  contemptiUe  rabble. 

"Who  is  answerable  for  this  calami- 
tons  Revolution;  which  hae  thus  aireBted 
the  internal  proi^erity  of  France^  involved 
its  finances  in  apparently  hopeless  embar- 
rassment, thrown  back  for  probably  half 
a  century  the  progress  of  real  freedom  in 
that  conntry,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to 
a  series  of  internal  convulsions,  and 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general  war  for 
a  very  long  period  9  We  answer  without 
hesitation,  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  two  parties,  and  two  parties  only — 
the  King  and  the  National  Guard. 

**  The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame,  for 
having  engaged  in  a  confliet,  and,  when 
victory  was  within  his  grasp,  allowing  it 
to  slip  from  his  hands  from  want  of  reso- 
lution at  the  decisive  moment.  It  is  too 
soon  »fter  these  great  and  astonishing 
events  to  be  able  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  whole  details  connected  with 
them ;  but  the  concurring  statements  from 
all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the  Jint 
day  the  troops  of  the  line  were  peri'ectly 
steady ;  and  lustory  win  record  that  the 
heroic  firmness  of  the  Municipal  Guard 
has  rivalled  all  that  is  most  honourable  in 
French  history.  The  military  force  was 
immense;  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
prerided  vrith  all  the  muniments  of  war. 
Their  sueeess  on  the  first  day  was  un- 
broken ;  they  had  carried  abore  a  hun- 
dred barricades,  and  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  military  positions  of  the  capital. 
But  at  this  moment  the  indecision  of  the 
King  mined  everything.  Age  seems  to 
hare  extinguished  the  rigour  for  which 
he  was  once  so  celebrated.  He  shrank 
from  a  contest  with  the  insurgents,  para- 
lysed the  troops  by  orders  not  to  fire  on 
the  people,  and  opcmly  receded  before  the 
insurgent  populace,  by  abandoning  Guizot 
and  the  firm  policy  which  he  himself 
had  adopted,  and  striring  to  conciliate 
revolution  by  the  wiexzo  termini  of 
Count  Mold,  and  a  more  liberal  cabinet. 
It  is  with  retreat  in  the  presence  of  an 
insurrection,  as  in  the  case  of  an  invading 
army;  the  first  move  towards  the  rear  is 
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a  certain  step  to  rum. 
was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving  way, 
all  was  paralysed,  because  all  foresaw 
to  which  side  the  victory  would  incline. 
The  soldiers  tlurew  away  their  mnsketl, 
the  officers  broke  their  swords,  and  the 
vast  array,  equal  to  the  army  which 
fought  at  Austerlitz,  was  dissolved  like 
a  rope  of  saud.  Louis  Philippe  fell  with- 
out either  the  intrepidity  of  the  royal 
martyr  in  1793,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
elder  house  of  Bourbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Queen  urged  the  King  to  monnt  on  horse- 
back and  die  as  'became  a  King'  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  declined, 
preferring  to  escape  in  disguise  io  this 
country,  history  must  record,  with  shame, 
that  royalty  perished  in  France  without 
the  virtues  it  was  entitled  to  expect  in 
the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

"  The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
have  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it 
may  be  said  universal,  defection  of  the 
National  Guard.  It  had  been  openly  an- 
nounced that  20,000  of  that  body  were 
to  line  the  Champs  Elys^s  in  their  uni- 
form on  occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was 
perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces 
of  this  Revolution  together  ;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it 
was  over,  and  compel  the  King  to  accede 
to  their  demands.  When  they  were  called 
out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act 
against  the  people,  and  by  their  treachery 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.  They  expected,  by  this  decla- 
ration against  the  King  of  their  choice, 
the  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
a  larger  share  in  the  government  for 
themselves.  They  went  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  intending  to  pnt  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  and  the 
Count  of  Paris  as  King,  and  to  procure  a 
large  measure  of  reform  for  the  constitu- 
tion. What  was  the  result  t  Why,  that 
they  were  speedily  supplanted  by  the  rabble 
who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  who, 
deriding  the  eloquence  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  insensible  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  force  and  violence 
expelled  the  migority  of  the  deputies  from 
their  seats,  seized  on  the  President's 
chair,  and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion,  subverted  the  Or- 
leans dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and 
adjourned  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  name 
a  Provisional  Government !       .      .      . 

**  Here,  then,  is  the  whole  affiur  clearly 
revealed.  It  was  the  timidity  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  defection  of  the  National 
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The  moment  it     Gaard,  which  rained  everything,— which 


paralysed  the  troops  of  the  line,  encou- 
raged the  insurgents,  left  the  brave  Mu- 
nicipal Guards  to  their  firte,  and  caused 
the  surrender  of  the  Tuileries.  And  what 
has  been  the  result  of  this  shamefbl  tt^ea- 
chery  on  the  part  of  tiie  sworn  defenders 
of  ordeiv-this  'civic'  pnetorian  guard 
of  France !  Nothing  bnt  this,  that  they 
have  destroyed  the  monarchy,  ruined  in- 
dustry, banished  capital,  rendered  free- 
dom hopeless,  and  made  bankrapt  the 
State  !  Sach  are  the  effects  of  armed  men 
forgetting  the  first  of  social  duties,  that 
of  fidelity  to  their  oaths." 

Of  the  other  piq>ers  contained  in 
this  volume,  that  on  the  sutject  of 
"  the  British  Peerage,"  written  at  a 
time  when  certain  worthy  fellows  out 
of  doors  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
crown,  mitre,  and  coronet  should  go 
together  into  one  biasing  bonfire, 
similar  to  that  which  lately  received 
the  state  chair  of  Louis  Philippe--and 
when  certain  peers  within  testified 
their  respect  for  the  dignity  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  order,  by  doing  their 
best  to  have  it  swamped  by  new  crea- 
tions—will especially  challenge  notice 
as  a  stately,  dignified,  and  elaborate 
composition.  Other  essays,  such  as 
those  on  Crime  and  Tran^;)ortatJon, 
Ireland,  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
the  Commercial  Crisis  of  1887,  evince 
the  care  and  attention  which  Mr  Ali- 
son has  bestowed  on  the  leading  topics 
of  economy  and  government  with 
which  modern  statesmen  are  inevit- 
ably compelled  to  grapple.  Of  their 
intrinsic  merit  we  shall  say  nothing. 
They  have  offceti  been  cited  as  the 
ablest  expositions  of  the  pecnliar  views 
which  they  advocate,  and  all  of  them 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  earnest  in 
its  convictions,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  its  tendency.  Mr  Alison  docs 
not,  like  too  many  writers  of  the  day, 
content  himself  with  finding  out  what 
is  faulty,  or  defective,  or  radically 
vicious  in  any  branch  of  our  social 
economy — he  indulges  in  no  vague 
and  pointless  declamation ;  bnt  while 
he  lays  bare  the  wound,  distinctiy  and 
emphatically  inculcates  the  proper 
remedy.  Many  persons  there  are,  of 
course,  who  will  not  subscribe  to  his 
doctrines,  but  we  believe  there  are 
very  few  who  will  question  the  since- 
rity or  deny  the  philanthropy  of  his 
vie?rs.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  three  massive  volumes,  of 
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which  this  is  the  first,  were  composed 
at  intervals  of  short  respite  from  the 
toil  of  an  engrossing  profession,  and 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  literary 
labours  of  the  author,  it  may  be  qaes- 
tionable  which  is  most  to  be  wonaered 
at — the  largeness  of  his  information, 
or  the  unwearied  energy  of  his  mind. 
These  certainly  are  not  the  columns 
in  which  this  worlc  of  Mr  Alison  can 
be  discossed  with  absolnte  imparti- 
ality, nor  is  the  writer  of  this  article 
free  from  a  pardonable  bias.  Where 
affection,  veneration,  and  gratitnde 
for  many  wholesome  lessons,  convey^ 
with  a  kindliness  which  has  made  those 
lessons  still  more  valuable,  are  warm 
at  the  heart,  criticism  is  impossible ; 


and  it  would  be  absurd  and  false  to 
feign  that  we  approach  this  boolc  with 
any  idea  of  fulfilling  the  critical 
fhnction.  Yet  thus  much  may  we 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  for  inte- 
grity of  purpose,  honesty  of  design^ 
dear  and  unvarying  adherence  to 
principles,  laboriously  sought  for  and 
conscientiously  adopted — for  the  vir- 
tue and  total  absence  of  selfishness 
which  distinguish  the  patriot,  and  for 
the  grace  and  accomplishment  which 
adorn  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  within 
the  four  seas  that  encircle  Britain 
a  superior  to  the  author  of  these 
Essays,  and  of  the  famous  History 
of  Europe. 


ovid's  spbinq-time. 


FROM  TBB  TRISTIA. 

For  once  the  sephyrs  have  removed  the  cold : 

One  year  is  over,  and  a  new  begun. 
So  short  a  winter,  I  am  daily  told. 

Never  yet  yielded  to  this  northern  sun. 
I  see  the  children  skipping  o'er  the  green. 

Plucking  the  faint  unodorous  violet, 
A  gentle  stranger,  rarely  ever  seen. 

With  other  lowers  the  mead  is  sparsely  set — 
Brown  birds  are  twittering  with  the  joy  of  spring : 

The  universal  swallow,  ne'er  at  rest, 
Aye  chirpina;,  glances  past  on  purple  wing. 

And  builds  beneath  the  humble  eaves  her  nest. 
The  plant,  which  yester-year  the  share  overthrew, 

Looks  up  again  from  out  the  opening  mould ; 
And  the  poor  vines,  though  here  but  weak  and  few, 

Some  scantling  buds,  like  ill-set  gems,  unfold. 


W.  E.  A. 
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ScEKE— T%e  Wren's  Nest,    Time — Three  o^ciock  a.m. 

North — ^Talboys. 


KOBTH. 

Tebtuubsd  Srisrr !  why  won't  yoa  rest?    What  brings  thee  here? 

TALBOTS. 

Seward  snores. 

NORTH. 

Why  select  Seward  V 

TALBOYS. 

I  do  not  select  him — he  selects  himself— singles  himself  out  from  the  whole 
host ;  so  that  you  hear  his  Snore  kmd  orer  that  of  tbe  Gamp — say  rather 
his  Snore  alone— like  Lablache  suiging  a  S^  in  a  chorus. 

NORTH. 

It  must  be  Buller. 

TALBOYS. 

BuUer  began  it 

"  NORTH. 

List  I  How  harmouions  in  the  hosh  the  Uended  Snore  of  Camp  and  Vil- 
lage I  How  toned  to  vnison — as  if  by  jntdi-pipe— with  the  dreamy  din  of  onr 
lapsing  Mend  here,  who  by  and  by  will  awake  into  a  poiMye  Waterfall. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Snore  of  either  army  stilly  sonnds.  At  this  distance,  the  Snore  dis- 
poses to  sleep.   Seward  must  have  awakened  himself— there  goes  Buller 

NORTH. 

Where  V 

TALBOYS. 

Shiiller  than  Seward — quite  a  childish  treble— liker  the  Snore  of  a  female — 

NORTH. 

Females  never  snore. 

TALBOYS. 

How  do  you  know  ?  I  won't  answer  for  some  of  them.  Lionesses  do— not 
perhaps  in  their  wild  state— but  in  Zoological  Gardens. 

NORTH. 

Not  quite  so  loud.  Chanticleer— you  will  disturb  my  people. 

TALBOYS. 

Disturb  your  people !    Why,  he  has  already  stirred  op  the  Solar  System. 
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''  The  Cock  tiiai  is  the  Trnmpet  of  the  Hon, 
Doth,  with  hie  lofty  and  shziU-soiindiBg  throaty 
Awake  the  God  of  Day.' 

Taking  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  San,  in  round  nnmbers,  at  Nlnety- 
Five  Millions  of  Miles,  pretty  well  for  a  bird  probably  weighing  some  six 
pounds  not  merely  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  God  of  Day,  but  by  one 
sin^e  Grow  to  startie  Dan  PiMebos  from  his  steep,  and  foroe  hks  nokm  vokns 
to  show  his  flhining  morning  &ce  at  Gladich. 

KOBTH. 

Out  of  Science,  we  seldom  think  of  the  vastness  of  the  System  of  the  Uni- 
Terse.  Our  hearts  and  imaginations  diminish  it  for  the  delight  of  love.  In 
our  ufloal  moods  we  are  iQ  Children  with  respect  to  Nature;  and  gather  up 
Stara  as  if  tiie^  were  iowers  of  the  field— to  form  a  coronet  for  Nesra's  hair. 

ZALBOYS. 

What  ailed  poor  dear  Doctor  Beattie  at  Cocks  in  general?  I  never  could 
uadentand  the  Curse. 

^  Proud  harbinger  of  Day, 
Who  searest  my  tibioim  with  thy  olarion  shrilli 
FellGhaslieleer!  who  eft  hath  reft  away 
My  ftneted  good,  and  bfoi^t  BubBtaontial  ill ! 
Oif  to  thy  euoad  sereaa  disoordaat  etiU 
Lei  Harmony  aye  ahai  her  gentle  ear ; 
Thy  boastfal  mirth  let  jealous  riyale  apill. 
Insult  thy  oreet,  and  gloBsy  pinienB  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear." 

You  Poets,  in  your  own  persons,  are  a  savage  set. 

KOBTH. 

I  am  not  a  Poet,  sir ;  nor  will  I  allow  any  man  with  impunity  to  call  me  so. 

TALBOTS. 

But  Doctor  Beattie  was,  and  a  Professor  of  M(md  Philosophy  to  boot,  at 
Aberdeen  or  St  Andrews,  or  some  other  one  of  our  ancient  Uniyersities — 
for  every  stone-and-lime  building  in  Scotland  is  ancient ;  and  goodness  me ! 
hear  him  cursing  cocks,  and  dooming  the  whole  Gallic  race  to  every  variety 
of  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths,  In  revenge  for  having  been  disturbed  from 
his  morning  dreams  by  a  Gentleman  with  Comb  and  Wattles  crowing  on  his 
own  DungMU,  in  red  jacket,  speckled  waistcoat,  and  grey  breeks,  the  admira- 
tion (^Earechs  and  How-Towdies. 

NORTH. 

Doetor  Beattie  was  a  trie  Poet — said  bad  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  Nature. 
Yet  now  and  then  he  shut  both — 

"  Hence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  grey 
*  Breakt  from  the  mtiUing  hongkt ; 

And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose." 

I  have  seen  that  Stanza  quoted  many  thousand  times  as  ez<|nisite.  It  Is  cri- 
minal. An  owl  was  never  heard,  seared  or  unscared,  to  "  break  from  the 
rustlmg  boughs."  Silently  as  a  leaf  he  leaves  his  perch ;  you  hear  no  nistle, 
for  he  makes  none — any  more  than  a  ghost. 

TALBOTS. 

Nor  are  the  other  lines  good— for  they  present  the  image  of  a  long  recti- 
linear flight,  which  that  of  an  owl  in  no  circumstances  is ;  and,  in  a  fright, 
he  would  tike  the  first  blind  shelter. 

HOBTII. 

Poets  seldom  err  so— yet  I  remember  a  mistake  of  Coleridge's  about  that 
commonest  of  all  birds,  the  Rook. 

<«  My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Book 
Bent  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewarde,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  new  vanishiBg  la  lig^t) 
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Had  crossed  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory, 
Whea  thoa  stood'st  gazing ;  or,  when  all  was  stilli 
Flew  creaking  o^er  thy  head ;  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life !" 

TALB0Y8. 

There  is  much  Billiness  in  the  Sibylline  Leaves.  For  Charles  read  Char- 
lotte. *Tis  more  like  Love  than  Friendship— effeminate  exceedindy;  and, 
^^  no  sonnd  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life,"  reminds  one  of  the  Sanoay  Jack- 
asses on  BladkheaCh. 

IffORTH. 

'^  ^  FUw  creakmgJ*  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,"  sajs  Cole- 
ridge in  a  note,  '^  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram  had  observed  the 
same  circumstance  of  the  Savanna  Crane.  *  When  these  birds  move  th^ 
wings  in  flight,  theur  strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  regular ;  and  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance,  or  high  above  us,  we  plainly  hear  the  qnlU-feathers ; 
their  shafts  and  webs,  upon  one  another,  creak  as  the  Joints  or  working  of  a 
vessel  in  a  ten^pestuous  sea.*"  That  a  Book  may  fly  ^'  creaking"  when  moult- 
inff,  or  otherwise  out  of  feather,  I  shall  not  tike  upon  me  to  deny ;  but  in 
orainary  condition,  he  does  not  fly  "  creaking."  Coleridge  was  wont,  in  his 
younger  days,  to  mistake  exceptions  for  general  rules.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
a  moment's  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to  tdl  him  that  there  coidd  not  have 
been  "  creaking"  without  let  or  hindrance  to  flight — and  that  the  flight 
of  a  rook  is  easy  and  equable — "  The  blackening  train  o*  craws  to  Uidr  repose.^* 
What  creaking  must  have  been  there !    But  Bums  never  heard  it. 

TALBOTS. 

One  Bums,  as  an  observer  of  nature,  is  worth  fifty  Coleridges. 

NORTH. 

Not  an  arithmetical  question.  Why,  even  dear  Sir  Walter  himself  occa- 
sionally makes  a  slip  in  this  way. 

^  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  hackled  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  tim'roos  gnest 
The  field-fare  fHmed  her  lowly  nest  P 

The  Field-fare  is  migratory— and  does  not  build  here;  in  Norway,  where  it 
is  native,  it  builds  in  trees — often  high  up  on  lofty  trees-— and  in  crowds. 

TALBOTS. 

I  believe,  sir,  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  this  country— and  perhaps 
here  they  build  on  the  ground. 

NORTH. 

Don*t  be  nonsensical.  Our  Great  Minstrel  knew  wood-craft  well;  and 
hill-craft  and  river-craft ;  yet  in  his  fine  picture  of  Coriskin  and  Coolin, 

"  The  wildest  glen  but  this  can  show 
Some  toueh  of  nature's  genial  glow  : 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 
And  copse  on  Cruachan  Ben  ;  * 

But  here,  aboTc,  around,  below. 
In  mouniiin  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  Tegetative  power 
The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  strewn, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 
As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer's  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 
The  bleakest  mountain's  head ;" 

would  you  believe  it,  that  he  introduces  Deer— fallow  Deer ! 
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TALBOYd. 

^  Call  it  not  Tain,  they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 
Mute  nature  monniB  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  meet  in  crystal  rill, 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  grores  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply, 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave." 

NORTH. 

And  there  the  Last  Minstrel  sbonld  hare  ceased.  What  follows  spoils  all — 
fancifal,  fantastic — ^not  imaginatiye,  poetical.  The  Minstrel  is  at  pains  to  let 
lis  know  that 

'^  Mute  nature  does  not  mourn  her  worshipper !" 

that  not 

**  O'er  mortal  um^ 
These  things  inanimate  can  mourn." 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  ?  .  To  explain  the  mystery  of  flowers  distilling  teara 
of  balm,  we  are  told  that 

"  The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  heather  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier — " 

The  Phantom  Knight  shrieks  upon  the  wild  blast— and  the  Chief,  firom  his 
misty  throne  on  the  mountains,  fills  the  lonely  caverns  with  his  groans — 
while  his 

"  Tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ! 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung  I" 

Had  Sir  Walter  been  speaking  in  his  own  person  he  never  would  have  written 
thus — nor  thus  contradicted  and  eztinguishBd  the  Passion  in  the  stanzas  yon 
so  feelingly  recited.  But  he  puts  the  words  into  the  lips  of  an  old  Harper 
improvising  at  a  Feast— -on  which  occasion  anything  will  pass  for  poetry — 
even  to  the  mind  of  the  true  Poet  himself—but,  believe  me,  it  is  sheer  non- 
sense— and  by  power  of  contrast  recalls  Wordsworth's  profound  saying — 

*'  The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  lays 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves — 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn 
And  senseless  rocks  ;  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak 
In  these  their  invocation,  with  a  Voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought.    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken  ;  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness  ;  and  they  ministered 
To  human  comfort." 

TALBOYS. 

Are  all  these  the  Cladlch  Cock  and  his  echoes  ?  No,  surely.  Farm  crows  to 
Farm,  from  Auchlian  to  Sonnachan.  You  might  almost  believe  them  bagpipes. 
And  so  it  is— that  is  a  bagpipe.  On  whidi  side  of  the  Loch  ?  Wly,  oa 
neither — beg  pardon — on  Iwth ;  forgive  me — on  the  Water ; — ^incredible — ia 
the  Camp !    No  snore  can  long  outlive  that— the  People  are  up  and  doing. 

VOL.  LXVn.— NO.  ccccxv.  2  s 
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In  my  mind*s  eye  I  see  women  slipping  easily  into  petticoats^men  laboriously 
into  breeches 

NORTH. 

My  more  Celtic  imagination  sees  cbiefly  kilts.  Bnt  pray,  may  I  ask  again, 
Talboys,  what  brought  you  here  at  this  nntimeons  hour  of  the  Mom? 

TALBOTS. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  unwelcome  intrusion  <«  your  privacy, 
sir ;  but  on  my  honour  I  believed  you  were  in  the  Van.  Yesterday  I  was  so 
engrossed  by  you  and  Shakspeare,  that  doting  our  colloquy  I  had  not  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  Wren^s  Nest. 

NOBTH. 

Its  existence  is  believed  in  by  few  of  the  natives.  I  know  no  such  place 
for  a  murder.  There  would  be  no  need  to  bury  the  body— here  at  this  Table 
he  might  be  left  sitting  fbr  centuries — a  dead  secret  fai  a  Safe. 

TALBOTS. 

No  need  to  bury  the  body  I    You  have  no  antipathy,  I  trust,  sir,  to  me? 

KORTII. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  our  antipathies 

TALBOTS. 

I  allow  that — ^bnt  we  are  for  every  single  mm^er  we  commit ;  and  though 
there  may  be  no  need  to  bury  the  body,  nmrder  will  ^unk  out 

NORTH. 

We  are  wUUng  to  run  the  risk.  What  infatuation  to  seek  tlie  Lion  in  his 
Den—the  Wren  in  his  Nest  I  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  us  have,  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  your  last  speech  and  djing  words  on  Othello. 


Hamkt,sii? 

Othello. 

N<»tTH. 

Bomeo  and  Juliet? 

TALBOTS. 

Othello. 

NORCT. 

Well— Lear  let  it  be. 

TALBOTB. 

NOBXS. 

Mind  what  you  are  about,  Talboys*  There  are  limits  to  human  forbear- 
ance. Swear  that  after  this  moniing's  breakfast  you  will  never  again  utter  the 
words  Othello^Iago— Cassio — ^Desdemona 

TALBOTS. 

I  swear.  Meanwhile,  let  us  reenr  to  the  Question  of  l^ort  and  Long 
Time. 

NORTH. 

When  Shakspeare  was  inditing  the  Scenes  of  the  "  Dedine  and  Fall" — 
"  The  Temptation  " — "  The  Seduction" — or  whatsoever  else  you  choose  to  call 
it — the  Sequence  of  Cause  and  Effect— the  bringing  out  into  prominence  and 
power  the  successive  Essential  Movements  of  the  proceeding  transformation 
were  intents  possessing  his  whole  spirit.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  they 
might  occupy  it  absolutely  and  exdusively-^that  is  to  say,  excluding  the 
computation  and  all  consideration  of  actual  time.  If  this  be  an  excessive 
example,  yet  I  believe  that  a  hnddling  up  of  time  is  a  part  of  the  poetical  state ; 
that  you  must,  and,  what  is  more,  may,  crowd  into  a  Theatrical  or  Epic  Day, 
far  more  of  transaction  between  parties,  and  of  changes  peyehological,  than 
a  natural  day  will  hold— ay,  ten  times  over.  The  time  on  the  Sti^;e  and  in 
Verse  is  not  literal  time.  Not  it,  indeed ;  and  if  it  be  thus  with  time,  which 
is  so  palpable,  so  sel^svidencing  an  entity,  what  must  be  the  law,  and  how 
wide-ranging,  fbr  eveiytiiing  else,  when  we  have  once  got  fairly  into  the  Begtai 
of  Poetry? 

taxaots* 

The  usefulness  of  the  Two  Thnes  is  palpable  ttcm  fifst  to  last-*of  the 
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l^iort  Time  Ibr  mamtaining  tiie  tension  of  the  paesion— of  the  long  for  a 
thousand  genenl  needs.  Thus  Bianca  must  be  nsed  for  convincing  Othello 
Ter^  potently,  positively,  unanswerably.  Bat  she  cannot  be  used  without  snp- 
posmg  a  protracted  intercoorse  between  her  and  Caasio.  lago's  dialogue  with 
him  fidla  to  the  ground,  if  the  aoqnaintance  began  yesterday.  But  superin- 
cumbent over  idl  is  the  necessity  of  our  not  knowing  that  lago  basins  the 
Temptation,  and  that  Othdh>  extingntshea  the  Light  of  his  life  aU  in 
one  day. 

SOSTH. 

And  observe,  Talboys^  how  this  concatenation  of  the  passionate  scenes 
operates.  Marvettously  I  Let  the  Entrances  of  Othello  be  fov— A,  B,  G,  D. 
Yon  feel  tiie  close  coanezion  of  A  with  B,  of  B  with  C,  of  G  with  D.  You 
feel  the  coherence,  the  nextness ;  and  all  the  force  of  the  impetuous  Acti<m  and 
Passion  resulting.  But  the  logicidly-cofisequent  near  connexion  of  A  with  0, 
and  much  more  with  D^  as  again  of  B  with  D,  you  do  not  fed.  Why  ?*When 
youareat  G,  and  feeling  tiie  ]»^e8sure  of  B  upcm  C,  you  have  lost  sij^t  of  the 
pressure  of  A  upon  B.  At  each  entranee  you  go  back  one  stepH-you  do 
not  go  back  two.  The  suggested  intervals  continually  keep  displadng  to 
distaAceB  in  your  memory  the  fiHrmer^  felt  connexions.  This  could  not  so 
well  happen  in  real  life,  where  the  relations  <^  time  are  strictly  bound  upon  your 
memory.  Thoi^  something  of  it  happens  iriken  passion  devours  memory.  But 
in  fiction,  the  conception  beuig  loose^  hdd,  and  shadowy,  the  feat  becomes 
easOy  practicable.  Thus  the  Short  Time  telis  for  the  support  of  tlie  Passion, 
along  with  the  Long  Time,  by  means  of  virtuous  instillations  from  the  hand  or 
wing  of  OUivion.  From  one  to  two  you  foel  no  intemisBion— ^r(Hn  two  to 
three  you  feel  nim»— from  three  to  four  you  feel  none  f  but  I  defy-  any  man  to 
say  that  from  one  to  four  he  has  felt  none.  I  defy  any  man  to  say  honestiy, 
that  ^  sitting  at  the  Play"  he  has  kept  count  from  one  to  four. 

TALBOTS. 

If  you  come  to  that,  nobody  keeps  watch  over  the  time  in  listening  to 
Shakspeare.  I  much  doubt  if  anybody  knows  at  tiie  theatre  that  lago's  first 
suggestion  of  doubt  occurs  the  day  after  the  landing.  I  never  knew  it  till  you 
made  me  look  for  it — 


For  which  boos  I  trust  you  are  duly  grateful. 

TALBOTS. 

'TIS  foHy  to  be  wise. 

Why,  Heaven  he^  us  I  if  we  did  not  go  to  bed,  and  did  not  dine,  widcii  of  us 
could  ever  keep  count  from  Monday  to  Saturday  I  As  it  is,  we  have  some  of 
us  hard  work  to  know  what  happened  yesterday^  and  what  tlie  day  before. 
On  Tuesday  I  kiUed  that  Selmo  Feiox? 

TALBOTB. 

No— but  on  Wednesday  I  did.  Yon  forget  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  just  like 
Shakspeaze. 

NOSTH. 

Ay,  Willy  forgets  himself.  He  is  not  withheld  by  the  chain  of  time  he 
is  linkiBg,  for  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  previous  luiks.  Put  yourself  into 
the  transport  of  comnoritioiit  and  answer.  But  besides,  every  past  scene — or 
to  speak  more  suitably  to  the  technieal  dlstrilntion  of  the  Scales,  in  our 
Editions— every  past  changed  occupation  of  (^  Stage  bu  one  coming  in  or  one 
going  out,  (which  different  occupation,  according  to  the  technicality  of  the 
French  Stage,  of  the  Italian,  of  the  Attic,  of  Plautus,  of  Terence,  constitutes 
a  Scene)-— every  such  past  marked  moment  in  tiie  progreas  of  tiie  Play  has 
the  effect  for  the  Poet,  as  well  as  for  you,  of  protracting  tiie  time  in  retrospect 
•-throwing  eveiythmg  that  has  passed  iiirther  back.  As  if,  in  travelling  fifty 
miles,  you  passed  fifty  Casties,  fifty  Churches,  fifty  Villages,  fifty  Towns, 
fifty  Mountains,  fifty  Valleys,  and  fifty  Cataracts— fifty  Camels,  fifty  i^e- 
phants,  fifty  Caravans,  fifty  Piocessions,  and  fifty  Annies— the  said  fifty 
miles  would  seem  a  good  stretch  larger  to  your  recollection,  and  the  fiye 
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hoars  of  trayeliing  a  pretty  considerable  deal  longer,  than  another  fifty  miles 
and  another  fire  honrs  in  which  yon  had  passed  only  three  Old  Women. 

TALB0T8. 

My  persuasion  is,  sir,  that  nobody  aliye  knows— of  the  anditors—that  the  first 
snggestion  of  doubt  and  the  conclusion  to  kill  are  in  one  Scene  of  the  Flay.  I 
do,  indeed,  belieye,  with  yon,  sir,  that  the  goings-ont  and  re-enterings  of 
Othello  have  a  strangely  deluding  effect-nthat  they  disconnect  the  tune  more 
than  yon  can  think— and  that  all  the  changes  of  persons  on  the  stM;e— all 
shiftings  of  scenes  and  droppings  of  curtains,  break  and  dislocate  and  dilate 
the  time  to  your  imagination,  till  you  do  not  in  the  least  know  where  yon 
are.  In  this  laxity  of  your  conception,  all  hints  of  extended  time  sink  in 
and  spring  up,  like  that  fongns  which,  on  an  apt  soil,  in  a  night  grows  to  a 
foot  diameter. 

NORTH. 

You-have  hit  it  there,  Talboys.  Shakspeare,  we  have  seen,  in  his  calmer 
constructions,  shows,  in  a  score  of  ways,  weeks,  months ;  that  is  therefore 
the  trae  time,  or  call  it  the  historical  time.  Hurried  himself,  and  hurrying 
you  on  the  torrent  of  passion,  he  forgets  time,  and  a  false  show  of  time,  to  the 
utmost  contracted,  arises.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  perceive  ibia 
false  exhibition  of  time,  or  perceiving,  he  did  not  care.  But  we  all  must  see  ' 
a  reason,  and  a  cogent  one,  why  he  should  not  let  in  the  markings  of  pro- 
traction  upon  his  cSalogues  of  the  Seduced  and  the  Seducer.  You  can  con- 
ceive nothing  better  than  that  the  Poet,  in  the  moment  of  composition,  seizes 
the  views  which  at  that  moment  offer  themselves  as  effective — unconscious  or 
regardless  of  incompatibility.  He  is  whole  to  the  present;  and  as  all  is 
feigned,  he  does  not  remember  how  the  foregone  makes  the  ongoing  imprac- 
ticable. Have  you  ever  before,  Talboys,  examined  time  in  a  Play  of  Shak- 
speare ?  Much  more,  have  you  ever  examined  the  treatment  of  time  on  the 
Stage  to  which  Shakspeare  came,  upon  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  left  ? 

TALBOYS. 

A  good  deal. 

KORTH. 

Not  niach,  I  suspect. 

TALBOYS. 

Why,  not  at  all — except  t*  other  day  along  with  you— in  Macbeth. 

NORTH.   ~ 

He  came  to  a  Stage  which  certainly  had  not  cultivated  the  logic  of  time 
as  a  branch  of  the  Dramatic  Art.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  old  people, 
when  they  were  enwrapt  in  the  transport  of  their  creative  power,  totally  forgot 
all  regard,  lost  all  consciousness  of  time.  Passion  does  not  know  the  clock 
or  the  calendar.  Intimations  of  time,  now  vague,  now  positive,  will  con- 
tinually occur ;  but  also  the  Scenes  float,  like  the  Cydades  in  a  Sea  of  Hme,  at 
distances  utterly  indeterminate— Most  near  ?  Most  remote  ?  That  is  a  Stage 
•of  Power,  and  not  of  Rules — ^Dynamic,  not  Formal.  I  say  agam  at  last  as  at 
first,  that  the  time  of  Othello,  tried  by  the  notions  of  time  in  our  Arty  or  tried,  if 
you  will,  by  the  type  of  prosaic  and  literal  time,  is — Insoluble. 

TALBOYS. 

To  the  first  question,  therefore,  being  What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  the 
answer  stands,  I  conceive  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  ^^  The  time 
of  Othello  is — as  real  time — insoluble." 

NORTH. 

By  heavens,  he  echoes  me ! 

talboys. 
Or,  it  is  proposed  incongmousbr,  impossibly.     Then  arises  the  question, 
How  stood  the  time  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare? 

north. 

I  andwer,  I  do  not  know.     The  question  splits  itself  into  two—first, 

'^How  did  he  project  the  time?"    Second,  '>How  did  he  conceive  it  in 

the  progress  of  the  Play  ?"    My  impression  is,' that  he  projected  extended 

time.    If  so,  did  he  or  did  he  not  know  that  in  managing  the  Seduction  he 
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departed  from  that  design  by  contracting  into  a  Day?  Did  he  deliberately 
entertain  a  doable  design?  If  he  did,  how  did  he  excuse  this  to  himself? 
Did  he  say,  *^  A  stage  necessity,  or  a  theatrical  or  dramatic  necessity" — namely, 
that  of  snstaining  at  the  utmost  possible  reach  of  altitude  the  tragical  passion 
and  interest — ^^  requires  the  precipitation  of  the  passion  from  the  first  breathing 
of  suspicion — ^the  *  Hal  Hal  I  like  not  that,'  of  the  suggesting  Fiend  to  the 
consecrated  *  killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss  V — all  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
hours — and  this  tragical  yehemency,  this  impetuous  energy,  this  torrent  of 
power  I  will  have ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  many  reasons — ^amongst  them  the 
general  probability  of  the  action — for  a  dilated  time ;  and  I,  being  a  magician 
of  the  first  water,  will  so  dazzle,  blind,  and  bewilder  my  auditors,  that  tbey 
shall  accept  the  double  time  with  a  double  belief— shall  feel  the  unstayed 
rushing  on  of  action  and  passion,  from  the  first  suggestion  to  the  doud  of 
deaths — and  yet  shall  remain  with  a  couTiction  that  Othello  was  for  months 
Grovemor  of  Cyprus — ^they  being  on  the  whole  uurefiectiye  and  uncritical 
persons  ?  " 

TALBOYS. 

And,  after  all,  who  willingly  criticises  his  dreams  or  his  pleasures  ? 

KORTH. 

And  the  Audience  of  the  Globe  Theatre  shall  not— for  "  I  hurl  my  dazzling 
spells  into  the  spungy  air,'*  and  ^*  the  spell  shall  sit  when  the  curtain  has  fallen." 
Shakspeare  might,  in  the  consciousness  of  power,  say  this.  For  this  is  that 
which  he  haa— knowingly  or  unknowingly— done.  Unknowingly  ?  Perhaps — 
himself  borne  on  by  the  successively  rising  waves  of  his  work.  For  yon 
see,  Talboys,  with  what  prolonged  and  severe  labour  we  two  have  arrived  at 
knowing  the  reality  of  the  case  which  now  lies  open  to  us  in  broad  light. 
We  have  needed  time  and  nains^  and  the  slow  settling  of  our  understandings, 
to  unwind  the  threads  of  delusion  in  which  we  were  encoiled  and  entoiled. 
If  a  strange  and  unexplained  power  could  undeniably  so  beguile  us — ^a  possi- 
bility of  which,  previously  to  this  examination,  we  never  have  dreamt,  how 
do  we  warrant  that  the  same  dark,  nameless,  mysterious  power  shall  not 
equally  blind  the  '^  Artificer  of  Fraud?''  This  is  matter  of  proposed  inves- 
tigation and  divination,  which  let  whoever  has  will,  wit,  and  time,  presently 
undertake. 

TALBOYS. 

Why,  we  are  doing  it,  sir.  He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  treats  of  Othello— 
after  Us. 

NORTH. 

Another  question  is — What  is  the  Censure  of  Art  on  the  demonstrated 
inconsistency  in  Othello?  I  propose,  but  now  deal  not  with  it.  Observe  that 
we  have  lidd  open  a  new  and  startling  inquiry.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
double  time  of  Othello— the  Chronological  Fact.  That  is  the  first  step  set  in 
light — the  first  required  piece  of  the  work — done.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
ploughed  a  furrow  or  two,  to  show  and  lead  further  direction  of  the  work  in 
the  wide  field.  We  have  touched  on  the  gain  to  the  work  by  means  of  the 
duplicity — we  have  proposed  to  the  self-consciousness  of  all  hearers  and 
readers  the  psychological  fact  of  their  own  unconsciousness  of  the  guile  used 
towards  them,  or  of  the  success  of  the  fallacy ;  and  we  have  asked  the  solution 
of  the  psychological  fact.  We  have  also  asked  the  Criticism  of  Art  on  the 
government  of  the  time  in  Othello— supposing  the  Poet  in  pride  and  audacity 
of  power  to  have  designed  that  which  he  has  done.    Was  it  High  Art  ? 

TAI30Y8. 

Ay— was  it  High  Art  ? 

NORTH. 

I  dare  hardly  opine.  Effect  of  high  and  most  defying  art  it  has  surely ;  but 
you  ask  again— did  he  know  ?  I  seem  to  see  often  that  the  spirit  of  the  Scene 
possessed  Shakspeare,  and  that  he  faurly  forgot  the  logical  ties  which  he  had 
encoiled  about  him.  We  know  the  written  Play,  and  we  may,  if  we  are 
capable,  know  its  power  upon  ourselves.  There  are  the  Two  Times,  the  Long 
and  tiie  Short ;  and  each  exerts  upon  you  its  especial  virtue.    I  can  believe 
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that  Shakspeare  nnconscioiuly  did  what  Necessity  claimed— >tiie  impetoonB 
motion  on,  on,  on  of  the  Passion — the  long  time  asked  bj  the  snooeflsire 
eyents ;  the  forces  that  swayed  liim,  each  in  its  torn,  its  own  way. 

TAI30TS. 

XJnoooscioiisly? 

ITOSTK. 

OhheayensI  Yes— yes— no— no.   Yes— no.    No— yes.    What  you  will. 

"  Willingly  my  jaws  I  close^ 
Leaye  !  oh  !  leave  me  to  repose." 

TAIAOTS. 

Consdonsly  or  nnconsdonsly  ? 

NORTH. 

Talboys,  Longfellow,  Perpetual  Praeaes  of  the  Seven  Feet  Clnb,  we  want 
Troy,  Priam,  .A^ohilles,  Hector,  to  haye  be^.  Perhi4>8  they  were — ^perhaps 
they  were  not.  We  must  be  ready  for  two  states  of  mind — ^simple  belief 
which  is  the  temper  of  childhood  and  youth — recognition  of  illusion  with  self- 
surrender,  which  is  the  attained  state  of  criticism  wise  and  childlike.  At 
last  we  Yolnntarily  take  on  the  faith  which  was  in  the  goldener  age.  The 
child  belieTed ;  and  the  man  believes.  But  the  child  belieyes  this ;  and  the 
man  who  peroeiyes  how  this  is  a  shadow,  believes  thai  beyond.  Thu  he 
believes  in  play— ^oT  in  earnest.  The  child  mixed  the  two — the  tale  of  the 
fairies  and  the  hope  of  hereafter.  Union,  my  dear  Boys,  is  the  faculty  of  the 
young,  but  division  of  the  old.  I  speak  of  Shakspeare  at  five  yeais  of  age ; 
not  of  Us,  whom,  ere  we  can  polysyllable  men's  names,  dominies  instmct  hoiw 
to  do  old  men's  work  and  to  distiagnish. 

TALBOTS. 

My  dear  sir,  I  do  so  love  to  hear  your  talkee  talkee ;  but  be  just  ever  so 
little  a  little  more  intelUgible  to  ordinary  mortak — 

KOBTH. 

You  ask  what  really  happened  ?  The  Pli^  bewilders  you&^m  aasweiiag — 
accept  it  as  it  rashes  along  through  your-eoul,  reading  or  sitting  to  hear  and 
see.  The  main  and  strange  fact  is,  that  these  questions  of  Time,  which,  road* 
ing  the  Play  backwards,  force  themselves  on  us,  never  occur  to  us  zeading 
straight  forwards.    Two  Necessities  lie  npon  your  soul. 

TALBOTS. 

Two  Necessities,  sir? 

KOBTH. 

Two  Necessities  lie  upon  your  souL  You  cannot  believe  that  Othello, 
suspecting  his  Wife,  folds  his  arms  night  after  nigbt  about  her  disrobed  bosom. 
As  little  can  you  believe  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  the  spirit  of 
infinite  love  has  changed  into  a  dagger-armed  slider.  The  Two  Times-^nar* 
vellous  as  it  is  to  say — take  you  into  alternate  possession.  The  impetnoos 
motion  forwards,  in  the  scenes  and  in  the  tenor  of  action,  which  belong  to  the 
same  Day,  you  fed ;  and  you  aak  bo  questions.  When  Othello  and  lago  speak 
together,  you  lose  the  knowledge  of  time.  You  see  power  and  not  form.  Yon 
fed  the  aroimed  Spkit  (^  Jealou^ :  you  see,  m  the  field  of  belief,  a  thought 
sown  and  sprung — a  thought  changed  into  a  doubt— a  doubt  into  a  dread— a 
droad  into  tlie  cloud  of  death.  Evidences  press,  one  after  the  othei^— the 
spirit  endures  change — you  feel  sncoessimi — as  cause  and  efiect  nmst  ancoeed 
—you  do  not  compifte  houn,  days,  weeks,  months ;— yet  confess  I  most, 
and  confess  you  must,  and  confess  all  the  world  and  his  wife  must,  that  the 
condition  is  altogether  anomalous — that  a  time  which  is  at  once  a  day  of  the 
Calendar  and  a  month  of  the  Calendmr,  does  not  happen  anywhero  out  of 
Cyprns. 

TALBOTB. 

It  has  arisen  just  as  you  say,  sh*— because  Two  Necessities  pressed.  The 
Passion  must  have  its  torrent,  else  ymi  will  never  enduro  that  Othello  shall 
kill  Desdemona.  Events  must  have  their  concatenation,  else— -but  I  stop  at  this 
the  incrediUe  anomaly,  that  for  OthtUo  himsdf  you  requiro  the  double  time  i . 
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Yon  cannot  imagine  him  embracing  hk  wife,  misdonbted  false ;  as  little  can 
jou  iiiB  Lore  mea«n»l00S,  between  aonrise  and  sonflet  tamed  into  Mnrder. 

KORTH. 

Eren  so. 

TALBOTS. 

Mj  dear  airy  wbat  reaUj  happened? 

HOBTH. 

Oh  1  Talboys,  Talboya.  Well  then— im>^  that  Othello  killed  her  npon  the 
first  night  after  the  arriyal  at  Cyprus.  The  Cycle  could  not  have  been  so 
run  through. 

TALBOYS. 

How  then  in  reality  did  the  Weeks  pass? 

KOBTH. 

That's  a  good  one  I  Why,  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you— and  'tis  your  iudis-- 
putahle  duty  to  tell  me  and  the  anxious  world--liow« 

TALBOTS. 

I  do  not  choose  to  commit  myself  in  such  a  aenous  affair. 

HOBTH. 

Suppose  the  framing  of  the  tale  into  a  Prose  Bomance.  Surely,  surely, 
surely,  no  human  romancer,  compounding  the  unhappy  transactions  into  a 
prose  narrative,  could,  could,  could  haye  put  the  first  sowing  of  doubt,  and 
the  smothering  under  the  pillows,  for  incidents  of  one  day.  He  would  hayo 
made  Othello  for  a  time  laugh  at  the  doubt,  toss  it  to  the  winds.  lago  would 
hare  wormed  about  him  a  &ai  slowlier.  The  course  of  the  transa^^ons  in  the 
Koyel  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  course  of  reality. 

TAI.BOy«. 

In  Cinthio's  Novel— 

»0BJH. 

Cnrae  Cijithio. 

TALBOTS. 

Jiy  Lord,  I  bow  to  your  a^perior  politeness. 

NOBXa. 

Confonad  Chesterfield.  My  dear  Mend,  Bealhy  has  its  own  xeasons— a 
Kovel  its  own — and  its  own  a  Drama.  Every  work  of  art  brings  its  owb 
conditions,  which  divide  you  from  the  literal  representation  of  human  ezpe* 
rience.  Ask  Fainter,  Sculptor,  and  Architect  Eveiy  fine  art  exerdsea  its 
own  sleights. 

TALBOVa. 

In  the  Novel,  I  guess  or  admit  that  they  would  have  been  a  month  at 
dypruB  ere  Jm^}  had  stirred.  What  hurry  ?  He  would  have  watched  his 
iime--ever  and  anon  would  have  thrown  in  a  hundred  suggestions  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Let  any  man,  romancer  or  other,  set  hiooiaelf  to  conceive  the 
Prose  NoveL  He  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  conceive  that  he  should  have 
been  led  to  make  but  a  day  of  it.  Ergo,  the  Drama  proceeds  upon  its  own 
Laws.    No  xepcesentatiKm  in  art  is  the  literal  traxiscEipt  of  experience. 

The  question  is,  what  deviations — to  what  extent — does  the  particular  Art 
need?  And  why?  The  talked  Attic  Unity  of  Time  mstructs  us.  But 
Sophodes  and  Shakspeare  must  have  one  view  of  the  Stage,  in  essence.  Yon 
must  sit  out  your  three  or  four  hours.  You  must  listen  and  see  with  expec- 
tatLoB  inteuded^  like  a  bow  drawn.  To  which  intent  Action  and  Passion  mnat 
press  on. 

TAXaOTfi. 

Compare,  air,  the  One  Day  of  Othello  to  the  Sixteen  Years  of  Hermionel 
There,  intensest  Passion  sustained ;  here,  the  unrolling  of  a  romantic  sAyv^ 
tare.    £aoh  true  to  the  temper  imposed  on  the  hearing  spectator. 

HOBTS. 

Qood.  TheNovelisnotaTraBscript— thePlayisnot  aTraascr4>t.  Aj^ 
not  for  a  Transcript,  for  not  one  of  those  who  oould  give  it  yon,  wilL  A 
etmdUioMd  imitatwn  wc  desire  and  demaad-^^md  we  have  it  in  OthfiUa. 
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TALBOYB. 

"^    And  pat  np  we  most  with  Two  Times — one  for  jonr  sympathy  with  his 
tempest  of  heart— one  for  the  verisimilitade  of  the  transaction. 

NORTH. 

Think  on  the  facility  with  which,  in  the  Noyel,  lago  conld  have  strewn  an 
atom  of  arsenic  a-day  on  Othello^s  platter,  to.  use  him  to  the  taste;  and  how, 
in  the  Play,  this  representation  is  impossible.  Then,  the  original  remaining 
the  same,  each  manner  of  portraiture  leaves  it,  and  each,  after  its  awn  Lmes^ 

TALBOYS. 

Did  not  Shakspeare  know  as  mnch  about  the  Time  which  he  was  himseff" 
making  as  ice  doy  as  much  and  more  ? 

NORTH. 

I  donbt  it.  I  see  no  necessity  for  belieying  it.  We  judge  him  as  we  judge* 
ourselves.  He  came  to  his  Art  as  it  was,  and  created — improving  it — ^fix>m 
that  point.  An  Art  grows  in  all  its  constituents.  The  management  of  th» 
Time  is  a  constituent  in  the  Art  of  "  feigned  history,"  as  Poetry  is  called  by 
Lord  Bacon.  But  I  ccmtend  that  on  our  Stage,  to  whidi  Shakspeare  came, 
the  management  of  Time  was  in  utter  neglect— an  undreamed  entity ;  and  I 
claim  for  the  first  foundation  of  any  Canon  respective  to  this  matter,  acnta 
sifting  of  all  Plays  previous. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  so  veiy  many — 

NORTH. 

Nor  so  very  few.  Shakspeare  took  up  the  sprawling,  forlorn  infant,  dra- 
matic Time.  He  cradled,  rented,  and  fed  it.  The  banUing  throve,  and  crawled 
vigorously  about  on  all-fours.  But  since  then,  thou  TaUometer,  imagine 
the  study  that  we  have  made.  Count  not  our  Epic  Poems — not  our  Metrical 
Komances— not  our  Tragedies.  Count  our  Comedies,  and  count  above  all  our 
Novels.  I  do  not  say  that  you  can  settle  Time  in  these  by  the  almanac. 
They  are  the  less  poetical  when  you  can  do  so ;  but  I  say  that  we  have  with 
wonderful  and  immense  diligence  studied  the  working  out  of  a  Story.  Time 
being  here  an  essential  constituent,  it  cannot  be  but  that,  in  our  more  exact 
and  critical  layings-out  of  the  chain  of  occurrences,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
tutored  and  jealous  respect  of  Time — ^to  say  nothing  of  our  Aristotelian  les- 
sons— ^totally  unlike  anything  that  existed  under  Eliza  and  James,  as  a 
general  proficiency  of  the  Art---as  a  step  gained  in  the  National  Critidsm. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  it  must  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  us  so  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
own  intellectual  habits  and  proficiency  as  to  take  np,  and  into  our  own,  the 
mind  of  that  Age.  But,  unless  we  do  so,  we  are  unable  to  judge  what  might 
or  might  not  happen  to  any  one  mind  of  that  age ;  and  when  we  affirm  £at 
Shakspeare  must  have  known  what  he  was  doing  in  regard  to  the  Time  of 
Othello,  we  are  sufienng  under  the  described  difficulty  or  disability — 

NORTH. 

Why,  Talboys,  you  are  coming,  day  after  day,  to  talk  better  and  better 
sense — take  care  you  do  not  get  too  sensible — 

TAI30YS. 

We  must  never  forget,  sir,  that  the  management  of  the  Time  was  on  that 
Stage  a  slighted  and  trampled  element — ^that  what  Willy  gives  us  of  it  is 
mtuitous,  and  what  we  must  be  thankful  for — and  finally,  that  he  did  not 
distinctly  scheme  out,  m  bis  own  conception,  the  Time  of  Othello— very  far 
from  it. 

NORTH. 

I  verily  believe  that  if  you  or  I  had  shown  him  the  Time,  tied  up  as  it  is,, 
iie  would  have  said,  *^  Let  it  go  hang.  They  wonH  find  it  out ;  and,  if  they 
do,  let  them  make  the  best,  the  worst,  and  the  most  of  it.  The  Play  is  a  good 
Play,  and  I  shall  spoil  it  with  mending  it.'*  Why,  Talboys,  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  required  that  the  Time  should  be  set  straight,  it  could  not  have  been 
done.  One — two — six  changes  would  not  have  done  it.  Tlie  Time  i»  aa 
entangled  skein  that  can  only  be  disentangled  by  breaking  it.   For  the  fervour 
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of  action  on  the  Stage,  lago  oonld  not  have  delayed  the  be^mng  beyond 
the  next  day.  And  yet  tMnk  of  the  Moral  Absurdity — to  begin — ^r^y  as  if 
the  day  after  Marriage,  to  sow  Jealousy  1  The  thing  is  out  of  nature  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  globe.  His  project  was  *'  after  a  time  t'  abuse  Othello^s 
ear,"  which  is  according  to  nature,  and  is  de  facto  the  impression  made — 
strauge  to  say — ^from  beginning  to  end.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Stage  thtee 
hours  are  so  soon  gone,  that  you  submit  yourself  to  everything  to  come  within 
compass.    Your  Imagination  is  bound  to  the  wheels  of  the  Theatre  Clock. 

TALBOTS. 

Yet,  in  our  conversation  on  Macbeth,  you  called  your  discovery  an  ^^  astound- 
ing discovery  " — and  it  is  so.  The  Duplicity  of  lime  in  Othello  is  a  hundred 
times  more  astounding — 

NORTH. 

And  the  discovery  of  it  wlU  immortalise  my  name.  I  grieve  to  think  that 
the  Pensive  Public  is  sadly  deficient  in  Imagination.  I  remember  or  invent 
that  she  once  resisted  me,  when  I  said  that  ^^Llusion"  is  one  con- 
stituent of  Poetry.  Illusion,  the  Pensive  Public  must  be  made  to  know, 
is  WHSN  THB  SAME  THING  IS,  AND  IS  NOT.  Pa — God  bless  him  I — makes 
believe  to  be  a  Lion.  He  roars,  and  springs  upon  his  prey.  He  at  once 
believes  himself  to  be  a  Lion,  and  knows  himself  to  be  Pa.  Just  so  with  the 
Shakspeare  Club—many  millions  strong.  The  two  times  at  Cyprus  are  there  ; 
the  reason  for  the  two  times-^to  wit,  probability  of  the  Action,  storm  of  the 
Passion — u  there ;  and  if  any  wiseacre  should  ask,  ^^  How  do  we  manage  to 
stand  the  kwnim  toeether-prciceeding  of  two  Umes  ?"  The  wiseacre  is  answered 
— *'  We  don't  stand  it— for  we  know  nothing  about  it.  We  are  held  in  a  con- 
fusion and  a  delusion  about  the  time.'^  We  have  effect  of  both— distinct  know- 
ledge of  neither.  We  have  suggestions  to  our  Understanding  of  extended  time 
— we  have  movements  of  our  Will  by  precipitated  time. 

TALBOTS. 

We  have— we  have— we  have.    Oh  1  sir  t  sir  1  sir ! 

NORTH. 

Does  any  man  by  possibility  ask  for  a  scheme  and  an  exposition,  by 
which  it  shall  be  made  luminous  to  the  smallest  capacity,  how  we  are  able 
distinctly  all  along  to  know,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  preceding  transac- 
tions are  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  and  therewithal, 
distinctly  all  along  to  know  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  transactions 
proceeding  before  our  eyes  take  about  three  months  to  accomplish  ?  Then, 
I  am  obliged— like  the  musicians,  when  they  are  told  that,  if  they  have 
any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  Othello  desires  them  to  play  it— to 
make  answer,  *'  Sir,  we  have  none  such."  It  is  to  ask  that  a  deception 
shall  be  not  only  seemingly  but  really  a  truth  t  Jedediah  Buxton,  and  Blair 
the  Chronologist,  would,  **  sitting  at  this  play,'*  have  broken  their  hearts. 
You  need  not.  If  you  ask  me — which  judiciously  you  may — what  or  how 
much  did  the  Swan  of  Avon  intend  and  know  of  ail  this  astonishing  legerde- 
main, when  he  sang  thus  astonishingly?  Was  he  the  juggler  juffgled  by 
aerial  spirits— as  Puck  and  Ariel?  I  put  my  finser  to  my  lip,  and  nod  on 
him  to  do  the  same ;  and  if  I  am  asked,  "  Shall  a  modem  artificer  of  the 
Drama,  having  the  same  pressure  from  within  and  from  without,  adopt  this 
resource  of  evasion  ?  "  I  can  answer,  with  great  confidence,  *^  He  had  better 
look  before  he  leap."  If  any  spectator,  upon  the  mere  persuasion  and  power 
of  the  Representation,  ends  with  believing  that  the  seed  sown  and  the  harvest 
reaped  are  of  one  day,  I  believe  that  he  may  yet  have  the  belief  of  extended 
time  at  Cyprus.  I  should  say  bv  carrying  the  one  day  with  him  an  forwards 
from  day  today!  Or  if  you  wish  this  more  intelligiblr  said,  that  he  shall 
continually  ybr^ef  the  past  notices.  Once  for  aU,  he  ^m  forget  that  the  firet 
suggestion  was  on  the  day  after  the  arrioal. 

TALBOT8. 

Inquire,  sir,  what  intelligent  auditors,  who  have  not  gone  into  the  study, 
have  thought;  for  that,  i^r  all,  is  the  only  testimony  that  means  any- 
thing. 
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NORTH. 

Well,  Talboys,  snppoBe  that  <me  of  them  fihonld  actnally  aaj,  ^^  Whj,  mpon 
my  word,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  take  note  that  la^o  began  'aba«og 
Othello's  ear*  the  day  after  the  arrivaL  I  did,  in  the  course  of  tiie  Flay, 
gather  up  an  impression  that  some  good  space  of  tkne  was  passing  at  Oypnis 
— ^and  I  did,  when  the  mwder  came,  pnt  it  down  upon  the  same  &j  witii  the 
sowing  of  the  suspicion,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  i^  contradiction.  In  ^ort, 
now  that  you  put  me  upon  it,  I  see  that  I  did  that  which  thonsands  of  us  do 
in  thonsands  of  subjects— keep  in  different  comers  of  the  brain  two  bellefis— of 
which,  if  they  had  come  upim  the  same  ground,  the  one  mnat  haye  annihilated 
theother.  But  I  did  not  at  the  time  bring  the  data  together.  Isnppotednat 
I  had  something  else  to  think  of^ 

T^UAOTS. 

Assume,  sir,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that  Shakq[>eare  knew  what  he  was  doittg. 

NORTH. 

Then  the  Double  Time  is  to  be  called— an  Impoature. 

XAIAOYS. 

Oh,  my  dear  sir— oh,  oh  1 

NORTH. 

A  good-natured  Juggler,  my  dear  Talboys,  has  cheated  your  eyes.  You 
ask  him  to  show  you  how  he  did  it.  He  does  the  trick  alowly — and  yon  see. 
'^  Now,  good  Conjuror,  do  it  shwfyj  and  cheat  i»."  "  I  can't.  I  cbeat  yon  by 
doing  it  quickly.  To  be  cheated,  you  must  fiot  see  what  I  do ;  but  you  must 
think  that  you  see."  When  we  inspect  the  Flay  in  our  clo8etis^  the  Jugg^ 
does  his  trick  slowly.  We  sit  at  the  Flay,  and  he  does  it  quick.  When  you 
see  the  trick  again  done  the  right  way— that  is  quick— you  cannot  oonceive 
how  it  is  that  you  no  longer  see  that  which  yon  saw  when  it  was  done 
slowly  I    Again  the  impression  returns  of  a  magical  feat. 

TALBOTS. 

I  doubt,  if  we  saw  Othello  perliBctly  acted,  whether  all  our  atndy  would 
preserre  us  from  the  returning  impoeture. 

NORTH. 

I  will  defy  any  one  moat  skilM  theatrical  oonnoisseor,  even  at  the  tenth, 
or  twMitieth,  or  fiftieth  Representation,  so  to  have  followed  the  oomiuga-in  and 
the  goings-out,  as  to  satisfy  himself  to  demonatratioo,  that  interval  into 
which  a  month  or  a  week  or  a  day  can  be  dropped — there  is  tume. 

TALBOTS. 

When  do  you  purpose  publishing  this  yomr  ^'  .astounding  Discoyery  ?  " 

NORTH. 

Kot  till  after  my  death. 

lAIBOtB. 

I  shall  attend  to  it. 

In  comparing  Shakspeare  and  the  Attic  Three,  we  seem  to  ourselTea,  but 
reaUy  do  not,  to  exhaust  the  Criticism  of  the  Drama.  Is  Mr  6henff  Aliaon 
right,  when  he  said  tlmt  the  method  of  Shakq>eare  is  justified  only  by  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  ?  That  less  genius  needs  the  art  of  antiquity  ?  Our 
own  art  inclines  to  a  method  between  tiie  two;  and  we  should  have  to  aoeount 
for  the  theatrical  ssoceis,  daring  a  century  iff  mooe,  of  auoh  Flays  as  the 
Fair  Femtent,  Jane  Bhore,  &a 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  shr,  does  Tragedy  displace  often  ftom  our  contemplation,  Come^jr? 
Not  when  we  are  contemplating  l^iakspeare.  To  me  his  method,  in  reading 
him,  appears  justified  by  the  omnipotent  Art,  which,  despite  reficw^oriness, 
binds  together  the  most  refractory  times,  things,  pezsons,  evants  in  Unitjf, 

NORTH. 

Most  true.  We  feel,  In  reading,  the  seU^compactness  and  self-completeness 
of  each  Flay.    Thus  in  Lear— 

In  Lear  the  ethical  ground  is  the  Relation  of  Farent  to  Child,  specifically 
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Father  and  Daughter.  If  the  treatmeiii  of  that  Relation  is  full  to  yonr  satis- 
faction, that  maj  affect  yon  as  a  Unity.  FnU  is  not  exhanstiye;  but  one  pMUt 
of  treatment  demands  another.  Thus  the  riolaled  relation  seqniiaes  for  its 
oomplemeat  ihe  oooseoratedielation. 

2T0KTH. 

In  Hamlet? 

XALBOT0. 

The  ethkal  ground  in  Hamlet,  sir,  is  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  very 
peculiarly  detennined,  or  speciaLtied.  Observe,  sir,  how  the  Hie  rdation 
between  Father  and  Daoghter,  the  same  between  Father  and  Son  occurs  in 
Polonius's  House.  Here,  too,  a  slain  Father — a  part  of  the  specialty.  Com- 
pare, particularly,  the  dilatory  revenge  of  Hamlet,  and  the  dispatchful  of 
Laertes.  Agam,  the  relation  of  Gertrude  the  Mother  and  Hamlet  the  Son — 
so  many  differences !  And  the  strange  discords  upon  the  same  relation— my 
Uncle-Father  and  Aunt-Mother— the.tragic  grotesque. 

MOSTH. 

£h? 

TAUBOTB. 

Then  in  Lear  the  House  of  Gtoater  counterparts  Learns.  And  compare  the 
ill-disposed  Son-in-law  Cornwall,  and  the  well-disposed  Son-in-law  Albany. 
The  yery  Fool  has  a  sort  oiJUied  relation  to  Lear — ^^  Nuncle  " — and  "  come 
on,  my  Boy."  At  least  the  relation  is  in  the  same  direction— old  to  young — 
protecting  to  dependent— spontaneous  love  to  grateful,  requiting  love,  and  an 
intimate,  fondHng  familiarity.  Compare  in  Runlet,  Ophelia*s  way  of  taking 
her  other's  death— madness  and  unconscious  suicide — the  susceptible  girl,— 
and  the  brother's  to  kill  the  slayer,  ^^  to  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church  "—the  ener- 
getic youthy  msai^feraxjuvenis — fiery — ^full  of  exuberant  strength^ — all  varia- 
tions of  the  groundmg  thought— relation  of  Parent  and  Child. 

MOUTH. 

Of  Othello? 

XALB0T8. 

The  moral  Unity  of  Othello  can  be  nothing  but  the  Connubial  Relation. 
How  is  this  dealt  with?  Othello  and  Pesdemona  deserve  one  another-— 
both  are  excellent — both  impassioned,  but  very  differently — both  frank, 
simple,  confiding— both  unbounded  in  love.  But  they  haye  married  against 
the  father's  wish — ^privily,  and — ^he  dies — ^so  here  is  from  another  sacred  quarter 
an  influence  thwarting— a  law  violated,  and  of  which  the  violation  shall  be 
made  good  to  the  uttermost.  So  somebody  remarks  that  Brabantio  involves 
the  faot  in  the  Nemesis,  **  She  has  deceived  her  Father,  and  may  thee."  Then 
the  pretended  corrupt  love  of  her  and  Cassio  is  a  reflection  In  divem  ways  of 
the  prevailing  relation — ^for  a  corrupt  union  of  man  and  woman  images  ex 
oppositp  the  true  imion— and  then  it  comes  as  tiie  wounding  to  the  death. 
Again,  Rodrigo's  wicked  pursuit  of  her  is  an  imperfect,  false  reflection.  And 
then  there  is  the  fiilse  relation— in  Cassio  and  Bianca— woven  in  essentially 
when  lago,  talking  to  Cassio  of  Bianca,  makes  Othello  believe  that  they  are 
apeaking  of  Desdemona.  Then  the  manied  estate  of  la^pe  and  Emilia  is 
another  image— an  actual  marriage,  and  so  far  the  same  thing,  but  an 
inwardly  unb<rand  wedlock— ^between  heart  and  heart  no  tie — and  so  far  not 
the  same  thmg-— the  same  with  a  diffarence,  exactly  what  Foetiy  reqnures. 
Note  tkat  this  image  is  also  participant  in  the  Action,  essentially,  penetratively 
to  the  core ;  since  hereby  lago  gets  the  handkerchief,  and  hereby,  too,  the 
knot  is  resolved  by  Emilia's  £ial  disclosures  and  asseverations  sealed  by  her 
death.  Observe  that  eadi  husband  kills,  and  indeed  stabs  his  wife — ^maficres 
a  little  different— as  heaven  and  helL 

NOBTH. 

Hie  method  of  Shakspeare  makes  his  Drama  the  more  afaiolate  leflection 

of  our  own  Lifb,  wherein  are  to  be  considered  two  things 

TAiAonra. 

Fkst— if  the  innermost  grounding  feeling  of  all  onr  other  feeUnga  is  and 
most  be  that  of  Seil^tiie  next,  or  in  dose  prozknity,  Sympathy  with  our 
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life— 4b6ii  by  the  overpowering  similitude  of  those  Plays  to  onr  llTes— of  the 
method  of  the  Plays  to  the  method  of  onr  life — that  Sympathy  is  by  Shakspeare 
seized  and  possessed  as  by  no  other  dramatist — ^the  persuasion  of  reality  being 
immense  and  stupendous.  Elements  of  the  method  are,  the  mixture  of  comic 
and  tragic-^the  crossing  presentment  of  different  interests— presentment 
of  the  same  interests  from  divided  places  and  times— multiplying  of  agents, 
that  is  number  and  variety — ^being  of  all  ranks,  ages,  qualities,  offices— coming 
in  contact — immixt  in  Action  and  Passion.  This  firank,  liberal,  unreserved, 
spontaneous  and  natural  method  of  imitation  must  ravish  our  sympathy — and 
we  know  that  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  are  to  us  like  another  world  of  our 
own  in  its  exuberant  plenitude— &  full  second  humanity. 

NOKTH. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  severe  method  of  the  Greek  Stage — selecting  and 
simplifying. 

TALBOTS. 

Of  the  modem  craftsmen,  to  my  thinking  Alfieri  has  carried  the  Attic  severity 
to  the  utmost ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  say,  sir,  that  in  them  all — those  Greeks 
and  this  Italian — the  severity  oppresses  me — ^I  feel  the  rule  of  art — ^not  the 
free  movement  of  human  existence.  That  I  feel  overpoweringly,  only  in 
Shakspeare. 

NORTH. 

Ay. 

TALBOTS. 

Alfieri  says  that  the  constituent  Element  of  Tragedy  is  Conflict— as  of 
Duty  and  Passion— as  of  conscious  Election  in  the  breast  of  Man  and  Fate. 

NORTH. 

He  does — does  he? 

TAUBOTS. 

There  is  Conflict— or  Contrast—or  Antithesis — ^the  Jar  of  two  Opposites — 
a  Discord— a  Rending— in  Lear ;  between  his  misplaced  confidence  and  its 
requital— between  his  misplaced  displeasure  and  the  true  love  that  is  working 
towards  his  weal.  And,  again,  between  the  Desert  and  the  Reward  of  Cor- 
delia— with  more  in  the  same  Play. 

NORTH. 

Schiller  says  of  Tragic  Fate, 

"  The  great  gigantic  Destiny 
That  exalts  Man  in  cradling  him." 

Welcker  has,  I  believe,  written  on  the  Fate  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  which  I 
desire  to  see. 

TALBOTS. 

Are  Waves  breaking  against  a  Rock  the  true  image  of  Tragedy  ? 

NORTH. 

Hardly :  any  more  than  a  man  running  his  head  against  a  post,  or  stone 
wall  is.  The  two  antagohistic  Forces,  Talboys,  must  each  of  them  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  the  possibility  of  yielding ;  the  Conflict  or  Strife  must  have  a 
certain  play.  Therefore  I  inquire— Is  the  Greek  Fate  the  most  excellent  of 
Dramatic  means  ?  and  is  the  Greek  Fate  inflexible?  And,  granting  that  the 
Hellenic  Fate  is  thoroughly  sublime  and  fining  to  Greek  Tragedy,  and  withal 
inflexible— does  it  follow  that  Modem  Tragedy  must  have  a  like  overhanging 
tyrannical  Necessity  ? 

TALBOTS. 

No. 

NORTH. 

No.  The  Greek  Tragedy  representing  a  received  religious  Mythology,  we 
may  conceive  the  poetical,  or  esthetical  hardness  of  a  Fate  known  for  unalter- 
able, to  have  been  tempered  by  the  inherent  Awe — ^the  Holiness.  There  is  a 
certain  swallowing- up  of  human  interests,  hopes,  passions— this  turmoiling, 
struggling  life — ^in  a  revealed  Infinitude.  Our  Stage  is  human — built  on  the 
Moral  Nature  of  Man,  and  on  his  terrestrial  Manner  of  Being.    It  stands 
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under  the  RetYens—upon  the  Earth.  In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost,  with  his  com- 
mand of  Revenge,  represents  the  Impassive,  Inflexible  —  with  a  breath 
freezing  the  movable  human  blood  into  stillness — everything  else  is  in 
agitation. 

TALBOTS. 

Saj  it  again,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Beg  my  pardon  and  yonr  own,  iiilly  and  unconditionaUy,  Talboys,  this  very 
instant,  for  talking  slightingly  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

TALBOTS. 

Not  goilty,  my  Lord.  Of  all  Dramas  that  ever  were  dramatised  on  the 
Stage  of  this  unintelligible  world,  the  Greek  Drama  is  the  most  dramatic,  saving 
an.d  excepting  Shakspeare's. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  wonderful,  my  dear  Talboys,  to  see  the  holy  affections  demonstrated 
mighty  on  the  heathen  Proscenium.  Antigone  1  Daughter  and  Sister.  Or 
in  another  House,  Orestes,  Electra. 

TALBOTS. 

Macbeth  murders  a  King,  who  happens  to  be  his  kinsman ;  but  Clytem- 
nestra  murders  her  husband,  who  happens  to  be  a  King — the  profounder  and 
more  interior  crime. 

NORTH. 

We  see  how  grave  are  the  undertakings  of  Poetry,  which  engages  itself  to 
please,  that  it  may  accomplish  sublimer  aims.  By  pleasure  she  wins  you 
to  your  greater  good — to  Love  and  Intelligence.  The  heathen  Legislator, 
the  heathen  Philosopher,  the  heathen  Poet,  looks  upon  Man  with  love  and 
awe.  He  desu-es  and  conceives  his  welfare— his  wellbeing — his  Hap- 
piness. 

TALBOTS. 

And  the  Poet,  you  believe,  sir,  with  intenser  love— with  more  solemn  awe 
— with  more  penetrant  mtuition. 

NORTH. 

I  do.    And  he  has  his  way  clearer  before  him. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Legislator,  sii*,  will  alchemise  the  most  refractory  of  all  substances — 
Man.  His  materials  are  in  truth  the  lowest  and  grossest,  and  most  external 
Illations  of  Man's  life. 

NORTH. 

They  are. 

TALBOTS. 

And  these  he  would,  with  instrumentality  of  low,  gross,  outward  means, 
subjugate  or  subdue  under  his  own  most  spiritual  intuitions. 

NORTH. 

A  vain  task,  my  dear  Talboys,  for  an  impossible.  He  must  lower  his 
intuition— his  aim— to  his  means  and  materials.  The  Philosopher  walks  in  a 
more  etherial  region.  Compared  to  the  Legislator,  he  is  at  advantage.  But 
he  has  his  own  difficulties.    He  must  think  FeeUnga  I 

TALBOTS. 

He  might  as  well  try,  sir,  to  trace  outline,  and  measure  capacity  of  a  mist 
which  varies  its  form  momently,  and,  without  determinate  boundary  loses 
itself  in  the  contiguous  ur.    His  work  is  to  define  the  indefinite.' 

NORTH. 

And  then  he  comes  from  the  Schools,  which  in  qualifying  disqualify  also — 
from  the  Schools  of  the  Senses — of  the  Physical  Arts--of  Natural  Philosophy 
—of  Logical,  Metaphysical,  Mathematical  Science.  These  have  quickened, 
strengthened,  and  sharpened  his  wit ;  they  have  lifted  him  at  last  from  emo- 
tions to  notions ;  but — ^Love  is  understood  by  loving— Hate  by  hating— and 
only  so  I  Sensations— notions — ^Emotions  I  I  say,  Talboys,  that  in  all  these 
inferior  schools  you  may  understand  a  part  by  itself,  and  ascend  by  items 
to  the  Sum,  the  All.    But  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  WHl,  you  must  frx)m  the 
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centre  look  along  the  rsdfi,  ad  with  a  sweep  commiid  the  GErcnmftrenoe. 
You  ninst  know  as  it  were  IN^othiiig,  or  AIL 

TALBOTS. 

Aj,  indeed,  sir ;  looking  at  the  Doctrines  of  the  Moral  FhilosopboB,  yoit 
are  always  dissatisfied — ^and  why? 

NORTH. 

Because  they  contradict  your  sell-esperience.  Sometimes  they  speak  as 
yon  ML  Yonr  self-intelligenee  answers^  sod  fims  time  to  time,  ackaow- 
ledges  and  avouches  a  strain  or  two ;  but  then  comes  diaooid.  The  S«ge 
stands  on  a  radios.  If  he  looks  along  the  radios  towards  the  circumference, 
he  sees  in  the  same  dLrection  with  him  who  stands  at  tiiecentee ;.  hot  meyery 
other  direction,  inversely  or  traasverBely.  Every  wtsk  of  a  iiiilBevpher  gives 
you  the  notion  of  glimpses  caught,  snatched  in  the  midst  of  doods  aod  jof 
rolling  darknesses.  The  truth  is,  Talbcprs,  that  the  Moral  Philosopher  is  in  the 
Moral  Uni verse  a  sdioolboy ;  he  is  gaining,  from  time  to  inme,  iitfarmaition  by 
wldch,  if  he  shall  persevere  and  prosper,  he  AaU  at  last  mderstand.  Hitherto 
he  but  prepares  to  understand.  If  he  knows  this,  good;  but  if  the  schoolboy 
who  has  mastered  his  Greek  Alphabet,  wiM  forthwith  proceed  to  expound 
Homer  and  Plato,  what  sort  of  an  ex  ccAeeM  may  we  not  expect?  Bather, 
what  expectation  can  approach  the  buriesque  tbat  is  in  store ! 

TALBOTS. 

All  are  not  such. 


The  Moral  Sage  may  be  the  Schoolboy  hi  the  Magisteial  Chair.  With 
only  this  cfifferenee,  that  he  of  tlie  beard  hae  been  inatailed  m  form,  and  Ihe 
Doctor's  hat  set  on  his  head  by  the  lumd  of  authority.  Bat  the  gnnrnd  of 
confusion  is  the  same.  He  w&l  from  initial  glimpses  of  infomatiOB  espoond 
the  world.    He  will — ^and  the  worst  of  it  is  that — ^he  must. 

TAUBOTS. 

A  Legislator,  a  Philosopher,  a  Poet,  an  know  that  the  stability  and  wel&re 
of  a  man— of  a  fellowship  of  men—is  Yirtue*.  But  see  bow  they  deal  with 
it. 

NOBTH. 

Don't  look  to  me,  Talboys ;  go  on  of  yourself  and  for  yourself— I  am  a 
pupil. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Legislator,  sir,  can  hardly  do  more  than  reward  Valour  in  war;  and 
punish  overt  crime.  The  Philosopher  will  have  Good  either  tangible,  like  an 
ox,  or  a  tree,  or  a  tower,  or  a  piece  of  land ;  or  a  rigorous  and  precise  rational 
abstraction,  like  the  quantities  of  a  mathematician.  For  Grood,  substantiai 
and  mpaiiMxbie,  go  to  the  Poet.  For  Geod— ^r  Vlrtne — coiuivte,  go  t»  the 
Poet. 

NOiKTH. 

The  Philosopher  separates  Vhrtne  from  all  other  motfons  and  states  of  (he 
human  will.  The  Poet  loses  or  hides  Virtue  in  the  olher  mottons  uid  states 
of  Hie  human  wiQ.  Orestes,  obeying  the  Comnaad  of  ApoUo,  avenges  his 
Father,  by  slaying  his  Mother,  and  h^  murderous  and  adoUerovs  Fanunemr. 
So  awfully,  solemnly,  terribly— -with  such  implication  and  involntion  in  human 
aifeetions  and  passions,  works  and  mterests  and  sufferings,  the  Poet  demon- 
strates Vurtoe. 

TALBOTS. 

And  we  go  along  with  Orestes,  sir;  the  Greeks  did— if  our  feebler  soul 
cannot. 

2VQ«TH. 

Yes,  Talboys,  we  do  go  atong  with  Orestes.  He  ^bes  tbat  whidi  he  tmut 
do— whicfa  he  is  under  a  mond  oMigation  to  do— undar  a  moral  necessity 
of  doing.  Necfiariiyl  ay,  an  AmCki^— stara,  strong,  adamantine  as  that 
which  Ihiks  Hie  Chain  of  Causes  and  Events  in  the  natural  universe— 
which  compete  &e  equaiMe  and  unalterablB  celestial  motions  beheld  by  onr 
eyes— such  a  bonnden,  irresistible  i^ncy  sends  on  the  son  of  tlie  mur* 
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dered,  with  hidden  sword,  agunst  the  bosom  that  has  lulled,  fed,  made  him ! — 
He  mxtbt. 

TALBOTS. 

Love,  hate,  horror— the  fhries  of  kimied  shed  blood  ready  to  spring  np 
from  the  black  inscmtable  earth  wetted  by  the  red  drops,  and  to  dog  the  heels 
of  the  new  Slider— of  the  dirindy-appcHnted  Parricide  1  So  a  Poet  teaches 
Virtue. 

NOHTH. 

Ay,  eren  so ;  convulsing  your  soul— convulsing  the  worlds,  he  shows  you 
Law^— the  arcliaie,  Hie  pitaial,  sprung,  eiB  Time,  nom  the  bosom  of  Jupiter — 
Law  the  bond  of  the  worlds,  Law  tiie  inviolate  violated,  and  aveiq^g  her 

Violation,  vindicating  her  own  everlasting  stability,  purity,  divinity. 

TALBOTS* 

Divine  Law  and  hmnble,  fidtUU,  aequtaceot  human  Obedience !  Obedi- 
ence self-sacrifldttg,  blind  te  the  oooaeqiieDcea,  hearing  the  God,  hearing  the 
Ghost,  deaf  to  all  otiier  VoiceB--deaf  to  fear,  deaf  to  pity  1 

NOBTH. 

Now  call  in  the  Philosopher,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  preach.  Something 
exquisite  and  unintelliglme  about  the  Middle  between  two  Extremes ! 

T  AT.'Hift'Vii 

Shade  of  the  Stagyrite  I 

170BTH. 

The  pure  Earth  shakes  crime  from  herself,  and  the  pure  stars  follow  their 
eternal  courses.  The  Mother  slays  the  children  oi  a  brotiier  tor  the  &ther*s 
repast.  And  the  sun,  stopt  in  the  heavens,  veils  his  resplendent  face.  So 
a  Poet  inculcates  Law — Law  running  through  all  things,  and  binding  all 
things  in  Unity  and  in  Sympathy — Law  entwined  in  the  primal  relations  of 
Man  with  Man«  Te  reconcile  Man  with  Law— to  make  him  its  ^*  willing 
bondsman  " — ^is  the  gnat  Moral  uid  Political  Problem — ^the  first  Social  need 
of  the  day— the  mnennost  cravlngneed  of  all  time  since  the  Fall.  The  Poet 
is  its  greatestteacher— a  wily  preceptor,  who  lessons  you,  unaware,  unsuspect- 
ing of  the  supreme  benefit  purposed  you— done  you— by  him,  the_Hierophant 
of  Harmonia. 

TALBOTS. 

You  ordered  me,  sir,  some  few  or  many  hours  ago— some  Short  or  Long 
Time  since — ^to  swear  that  after  this  Morning's  Breauast  I  would  never  more 
so  much  as  confidentially  whisper  into  a  mend's  ear  the  words — Othello ! 
Desdemona  I  And  I  swore  it.  I  am  now  eager  to  swear  it  over  again ;  but 
I  begin,  sir,  to  entertain  the  most  serious  apprehensions  that  that  time  will 
never  arrive. 

NOBTH. 

What  time  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Afier  Breakfast.  We  have  been  sitting  here,  sir,  before  Breakfast  for  ages, 
in  the  Wren's  Nest.  During  our  incubation,  what  a  succession  of  changes 
may  there  not  have  been  in  Europe !  Bevolution  on  Revolution — ^blood  poured 
out  like  water Hark,  the  Tocsin  I 

KOBTH. 

The  Gong. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Breakfut  Gong  I  The  tremulous  thunder  meets  an  answering  chord 
within  me.  Six  o'Clock  in  the  Morning— and  no  victuals  have  I  gorged  since 
Eleven  Yestreen.  Good-by  to  the  Wren's  Nest — the  very  Cave  of  Famine. 
This  is  Turkey-egg— Goose-egg— Swan-egg— Ostrich-egg  day.  I  see  Buller 
eyeing  open-mouUied,  with  premeditating  mastication,  my  pile  of  muffins. 
Gorman&ing  sans  Grace.  Take  care  you  don't  trip,  sir,  over  the  precipice — 
'twould  be  an  ugly  fall— into  the  basin.  Now  we  are  out  of  danger.  But 
don't  skip,  su*— dom't  skif^ill  we  emerge— on  the  open  ground— then  we 
may  dance  among  the  daisies. 


UO  Letter  from  M(yor-Generai  Sir  WiiUam  Napier,     [May,  1850. 


LETTEfi  FBOM  BCAJOR-QEKERAL  SIR  WILUAM  NAPIER. 

CL4PBAM,  London,  AprU  ll,  1850. 

Sir,— The  writer  of  the  article  headed  *^  The  Ministerial  Measurety^  in  jour 
Magazine,  has  been  so  complimentaiy  to  me  that  I  Seel  ashamed  of  pointing 
out  an  error. 

He  says  I  wrote  my  History  on  Whig  principles.  Had  he  said  Radical 
principles^  I  should  not  have  winced,  though  I  really  endeavoured  to  write  it 
on  the  principles  of  truth  and  Imowledge  of  the  subject.  But  for  Whig  prin- 
ciples I  God  save  the  mark ! — ^I  never  thought  of  them  save  to  censure ;  and 
really  my  History  is  throughout,  by  implication,  and  in  many  places  directly, 
^condemnatory  of  the  Whigs'  policy,  and  of  their  extreme  arrogance,  and 
presumptuous,  erroneous  views  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

I  trust  the  writer  will,  therefore,  acquit  me  of  any  such  foolish,  factious 
design  as  writing  a  history  upon  Whig  prindples. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Napier,  Major-General, 

To  the  Editor  of  BlacheootTs  Magaxme, 


[We  gladly  give  place  to  the  gallant  Generars  communication.  The  writer 
of  the  article  in  question  meant  simply  to  convey  his  impression,  that  the  able 
and  eloquent  History  of  Sir  William  Napier  was  not  constructed  on  Tory 
principles ;  and  consequently,  that  the  letter  which  he  embodied  in  his  paper 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  political  opponent.] 
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LATTER-DAY   PAMPHLBT8. 


It  is  nothiDg  unusual,  in  this  way- 
ward world  of  ours,  to  find  men 
denouncing,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
that  very  fault  which  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves.  How  often  do 
wo  detect  the  most  quarrelsome  fellow 
of  our  acquaintance,  the  Hotspur  of 
his  immediate  drcle,  uttering  a  grave 
homily  against  intemperance  of  speech, 
and  rebuking  for  some  casual  testi- 
ness  a  friend,  whose  general  demean- 
our and  bearing  give  token  of  a  lily- 
liver?  What  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  habitual  drunkard  railing  at 
the  sin  of  inebriety,  and  delivering 
affecting  testimony  against  the  cry- 
ing iniquity  of  the  ginshop?  We 
have  listened  to  discourses  on  the 
comeliness  of  honesty,  and  the  de- 
grading tendencies  of  mammon-wor- 
ship, from  gentlemen  who,  a  few 
bours  before,  had  given  private  in- 
structions to  thdr  brokers  to  rig  the 
market,  and  who  looked  upon  George 
Hudson  as  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  age.  Cobden  mounts  the  plat- 
form to  propose  a  motion  in  favour 
of  univereal  peace  and  brotherhood, 
and,  by  way  of  argument,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  crumpling  up  the 
empure  of  the  Kussias,  like  the  sheet 
of  white  paper  which  trembles  in  his 
omnipotent  hand.  He  is  seconded 
by  a  Quaker. 


Mr  Thomas  Carlyle  has,  of  late 
years,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  denunciation  of 
shams.  The  term,  in  his  mouth,  has  a 
most  extended  significance  indeed — 
he  uses  it  with  Catholic  application. 
Loyalty,  sovereignty,  nobility,  the 
church,  the  constitution,  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ministers.  Courts  of  Justice, 
laws,  and  lawgivers,  are  all  alike,  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr  Carlyle,  shams.  Nor 
does  he  consider  the  system  as  of 
purely  modem  growth.  England,  he 
thinks,  has  been  shamnung  Isaac  for 
several  hundred  years.  Before  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  overridden  by 
the  frightful  Incubus  of  Flunkeyism; 
since  then,  it  has  been  suffering  under 
Horsehair  and  Redtapism,  two  awful 
monsters  that  present  themselves  to 
Mr  Carlyle^s  diseased  imagination, 
chained  at  the  eHmm^  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  Downing  Street.  Crom- 
well, perhaps,  was  not  a  sham,  for  in 
the  burly  regicide  brewer  Mr  Carlyle 
discerns  certain  grand  inarticulate 
strivings,  which  elevate  him  to  the 
heroic  rank.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
present  age,  however,  are  all  either 
shams  or  shamming.  The  honourable 
Felix  Parvulus,  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable Felicissimus  Zero,  mounted 
respectively  upon    "desperate  Sles- 
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wick  thunder-horses^'  —  M'Crowdy  especially  as  their  sentiments  were 
thepoliticaleoonomist— Bobns— Film*  conveyed  in  clear  idiomatic  English, 
nap,  Sec.  Foreign  Department — the    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of 


Right  Hononrable  Minimns,  and  va- 
rious other  allegorical  personages,  in- 
tended, we  presume,  to  typify  carnal 
realities,  are  condemned  as  Sotems 
Shams,  Supreme  Quacks,  Phantasm 
Captahis,  the  Elixir  of  the  Infatuated, 
and  Able-Editor^B  Nobles. 

It  is  natnxnl  to  suppose  that  an 
individual  who   habitually  deals  in 
such    wholesale    denunciation,    and 
whose  avowed  wish  is  to  regenerate 
and  reform  society  upon  some  entirely 
novel  principle,  must  be  a  man  of  im- 
mense practical  ability.    The  exposer 
of  shams  and  quackeries  should  be, 
in  his  own  person,  very  far  indeed 
above  suspicion  of  resembling  those 
whom  he  describes,  or  tries  to  de« 
scribe,  in  language  more  or  less  intel- 
ligible.    If  ottewlse,  he  stands  in 
imminent  danger  of  behig  treated  by 
the  rest  of  the  worid  as  an  impertinent 
and  egregious  impostor.    Now,  Mr 
Thomas  Oariyle  is  anything  but  a 
man  of  practical   ability.     Setting 
aside  his  style  fbr  the  presenti  let  us 
see  whether  be  has  ever,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  thrown  out  a  single  lynt 
which  oonld  be  nsefhl  to  his  own  ge- 
neration, or  profitable  to  those  who 
may  oome  after.    If  he  eoold  originate 
any  siioh  hint,  he  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  embodying  it  m  dii- 
tinet  language.     He  has  written  a 
historv  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
pamphlet  on  Chactimn,  m  woriE  on 
Heroes  and  Hero- worship,  and  a  sort 
of  politicai  treatise  entitled  Pan  and 
Present.     Can  any  living  man  point 


this  dsss  was  the  late  William  Cob- 
bett.   Shrewd  and  practical,  a  master 
of  figures,  and  an  utter  scomer  of 
generalisatiot,  he  went  at  once  In 
whatever  he  undertook  to  the  root  of 
the   matter,  and,   right   or  wrong, 
demonstrated  what  he  thought  to  he 
the  evil,  and  what  he  eonoeived  to  be 
the  remedy.    There  was  no  sUp-dop, 
burlesque,   or    indistinctness    about 
William  Cobbett.     Mr  Carlyle,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  never  stir  one 
inch  beyond  the  merest  vague  gene- 
rality.   If  he  were  a  doctor,  and  yon 
came  to  him  with  a  cut  finger,  he 
would  regale  you  with  a  lecture  on 
the  heroi^  qu^ties  of  Avicenna,  or 
commence  proving  thatDr  Abemethy 
was  simply  a  Pliantasm-Leeoh,  in- 
stead of  whipping  out  bis  pocket- 
book,  and  applying  a  plaster  to  the 
woond.    Put  him  into  the  HJoose  of 
CommoBS,  and  ask  him  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  bodget    No  batiy  ever 
possessed  a  more  indefinite  idea  of 
the  difl^renoe  between  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.    He  would  so  on 
maondering     about     Tenfels^okh, 
Saaerte^,  and  Diyasdust,  Sir  Jabes 
Windbag,  Fire-horses,  Marsh-jotunB* 
and  vulturous  Ghoctaws^  until  he  was 
oongfaed  down  as  remonelessiy  aa 
ever   was    Sir    Joshna   Walmsley. 
And  yet  this  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  temerity  to  volunteer  hie 
services  as  a  public  instmetor,  and 
who  is  now  issmng  a  series  of  monthly 
tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  a 
new  light  upon  the  most  intricate  and 


to  a  sinrie  practical  passage  in  any  of    knotty  points  of  the  general  poli^  of 
these  TOiumes  ?    If  not,  what  is  the    Great  Britain  I 


real  value  of  Mr  Carlyle*s  writings? 
What  is  Mr  Carlyle  hins^  but  a 
Phantasm  of  the  species  which  he  is 
pleased  to  denonnoe? 

We  httve  known,  ere  now,  in  Eng- 
land, political  writers  who,  single* 
handed,  have  waged  war  with  Mini- 


Something  of  this  kind  we  have 
afaready  witaessed  in  a  neighbouring 
oonntiy,  but  never  in  the  like  degree. 
France  has  had  her  Flooons  and  her 
Louis  Blanos,  small,  pert,  presump- 
tuouiibADiAals,  ehalldng  oat  schemes 
of  social  regeneration,  organised  la^ 


stcrs,  and  denounced  the  methods  of  bonr,  industrial  regiments,  and  the 
government.  But  they  were  men  <^  like.  We  do  not  intend  to  inshiuate 
strong  masculine  understanding,  cap-    that  either  of  these  scribes  is  entitied 


able  of  comprehending  principles,  and 
of  exhibiting  them  in  detail.  They 
never  attempted  to  write  upon  sub- 
jects which  they  did  not  understand : 
consequently,  what  they  did  write 
was  well  worthy  of  perusal,  more 


to  be  ranked,  for  parity  of  intellect, 
with  Mr  Carlvle,  because  by  doing 
so  we  might  mvolve  ourselves  in  a 
squabble  with  some  of  his  benighted 
admirers.  But  we  say,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  thst  so  to  as  regards 
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pditical  attaimneiits  and  infiMnnafckm, 
dear  views,  and  we  shdl  eyen  add 
comsum  sense,  (distant  as  that  attri- 
bnte  is  from  any  of  the  parties  above 
named,)  MM.  Flocon  and  Blanc  are 
at  least  as  capable  guides  as  Mr  Car- 
Ijle  can  pretend  to  be.  Something 
tangible  tiiere  is,  however  pemicions 
to  sodety,  in  the  propositions  of  the 
former— the  latter  does  not  favour  ns 
with  propositions  at  all ;  he  contents 
himself  with  abusing  men  and  matters 
in  a  barbarous,  conceited,  nneooth, 
and  mystical  dialect. 

One  pecnliarity  there  is  about  the 
LaUerdBuf  PanqthkU^  as  o(mtradlstin- 
guished  from  their  author's  previous 
lucubrations,  which  has  amused  us 
not  a  little.  Mr  Gariyle  has  hitherto 
been  understood  to  favour  the  cause 
of  self-styled  Liberalism*  His  mania, 
or  rather  his  maundezings,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  Protector  guned  him  the 
applause  of  many  who  are  little  less 
than  theoretical  repuUicans,  and  who 
regard  as  a  glorious  deed  the  regicide 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles.  More- 
over,  certain  passages  in  his  Sittary 
of  the  Frendi  EevobOion  tended  to 
strengthen  this  idea ;  he  had  a  kindly 
side  for  Danton,  and  saw  evident 
marks  of  heroism  in  the  loathsome 
miscreant  whom,  in  his  usual  absurd 
jargon,  he  styles  '*  the  pale  sea* 
green  Inconrnptible,^'  Bobeq>iem. 
(>n  this  ground,  his  works  were 
reodved  with  approbation  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  public  press ;  and  we  used 
to  hear  him  lauded  and  commended 
as  a  writer  of  the  profoundest  stamp, 
as  a  deep  original  thinker,  a  thorough- 
paced philanthropist,  the  champion  of 
genuine  greatness,  and  the  unflinch- 
ing enemy  of  delusions.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  are  altered.  Mr  Gariyle 
bas  got  a  new  crochet  into  his  head, 
and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his 
former  adnurers,  he  manifests  a  tru- 
culent and  ultra-tyrannical  spirit, 
abuses  the  political  economists,  wants 
to  have  a  strong  eoerdve  govenunoit, 
indicates  a  decided  leaning  to  the  whip 
and  the  musket  as  effectual  modes  of 
reasoning,  and,  in  short,  abjures  de- 
mocracy I  The  sensation  caused  by 
this  extraordinary  change  of  sentiment 
lias  been  as  great  as  if  Joe  Hume  had 
declared  himself  a  spendthrift.  Only 
think  of  such  a  document  as  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  the  sovereign  people  I 


""Bprnk  of  the  BrUlA  Prim  Minuter 
to  ikeJb>ods  of  Irish  and  otUr  Beggart^ 
the  abMtodied  LacMh^  nomodie  or  $teh 
tionarj^,  and  ike  general  auemUy^  outdoor 
and  indoor^  of  the  Pauper  PopukOwne  of 
these  Bealme, 

'^  y^ant  Lackalls  1  foolish  most  of 
you,  criminal  many  of  you,  miserable  all; 
the  Bight  of  yoa  filhi  me  with  astonish- 
ment  and  deapair.  What  to  do  with  yon 
I  know  not ;  long  have  I  been  meditat- 
ing, and  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Here  are 
seme  three  millionfl  of  yoa,  as  t  eonnt ;  so 
many  of  yoa  iUlen  ribeer  over  into  the 
abyiees  of  open  Beggary;  and,  fearftil  to 
think,  every  new  nnit  that  falls  is  loading 
■0  mnoh  more  the  diatn  thai  drags  the 
other  OTer.  On  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
hang  nnconnted millions;  increasing,  I  am 
told,  at  the  rate  of  1200  a-day.  They 
hang  there  on  the  giddy  edge,  poor  souIb!, 
ommpiDg  themselyes  down,  holding  on 
with  all  their  strength,  but  fitlling,  fUling 
one  after  another;  and  the  chain  is  get- 
ting heettfff  so  that  ever  more  fall ;  and 
who  at  hut  will  stand!  Whattodowith 
yoa  I  The  ^piestion,  what  to  do  with 
yoal  especialiy  sines  the  potato  died,  is 
like  to  break  my  heart  1 

'^  One  thing,  after  mnoh  meditating,  I 
have  at  last  discovered,  and  now  know 
for  some  time  back :  That  yoa  cannot  be 
left  to  roam  abroad  in  this  nnguided 
manner,  stumbling  oyer  the  precipices, 
and  loading  ever  heavier  the  ratal  chain 
npon  those  who  might  be  able  to  stand; 
that  this  of  locking  you  np  in  temporary 
Idle  Workhonsee,when  yon  stnmble,  and 
sobsisting  yoa  on  Indian  meal^  till  yoa 
can  sally  forth  again  on  htBh  roamingi^ 
and  ficesh  stomblings,  and  ultimate  de- 
scent to  the  devil; — that  this  is  »o<  the 
plan;  and  that  it  neTcr  was,  or  could  out 
of  England  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
much  as  I  have  prided  myself  upon  it! 

"  Vagrant  LaokallR !  I  at  last  perceive, 
all  this  that  has  been  sung  and  spoken, 
for  a  long  while,  about  enfiranchisemenl^ 
emandpaticD,  freedom,  suffinge,  civil  and 
religious  liberty  over  the  world,  is  little 
other  than  sad  temporary  jargon,  brought 
upon  us  by  a  stem  necessity,— but  now 
ordered  by  a  sterner  to  take  itself  away 
again  a  little.  Sad  temporary  jargon,  I 
say;  made  up  of  sense  and  nonsense, — 
sense  in  small  quantities,  and  nonsense  is 
very  large  ^and,  if  taken  for  the  whole 
or  permanent  truth  of  human  things,  it  is 
no  better  than  fatal  infinite  nonsense 
eternally  untrue,  AU  men,  I  think,  will 
soon  have  to  quit  this,  to  consider  this  as 
a  thing  pretty  well  achieved;  and  to  look 
out  towards  another  thing  much  more 
needing  achievement  at  tiie  time  that 
now  is?' 
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Flftt  bnrglary  as  ever  was  com- 
mitted I  O  villain  1  thou  wHt  be  con- 
demned into  everlasting  redemption 
lor  this — BO  say  the  political  Dogberrys 
to  the  gentleman  whom  they  nsed  to 
appland.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
their  wrath.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be 
told  at  this  time  of  day  that  ballot- 
boxes  and  extension  of  the  snffrage 
are  inclnded  in  Mr  Carlyle's  catalogue 
of  Shams,  and  that  Messrs  Thompson, 
Pox,  and  Co.,  must  even  submit  to 
the  charge  of  talking  unveracities  and 
owllsm.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake 
here.  Not-a  whit  of  it.  Mr  Carlyle  is 
in  grim  earnest,  and  lays  about  him  like 
a  man.  He  has  not  studied  ^e  records 
of  the  French  Revolution  for  nothing ; 
and  he  is  not  able  to  discern  in  the  late 
Continental  revolts  any  ground  for 
generalcongratulationon  the  improved 
prospects  of  mankind.  Such  language 
as  the  following  must  sound  as  a 
strange  rebuke  in  the  ears  of  divers 
organs  of  the  puUic  press,  who,  not 
long  ago,  were  flinging  up  their  caps 
in  ecstasies  at  the  ffdl  of  constitutions, 
backing  up  Garibaldi  against  the 
Pope,  Charles  Albert  against  Badet- 
sky,  the  Sicilian  insurgents  against 
their  Sovereign  of  Naples,  Kossuth 
against  the  Emperor,  Yon  Gagem 
Against  Federalism,  Ledru  Rollin 
agiunst  Civilisation,  and  Lamartine 
against  Common-sense. 

^  Certainly  it  is  a  drama  full  of  action, 
QTent  fast  following  event ;  in  which 
curiosity  finds  endless  scope,  and  there 
are  interests  at  stake,  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  men  simple  and  wise. 
Whereat  the  idle  multitude  lift  up  their 
voices,  gratulating,  celebrating  sky-high; 
in  rhyme  and  prose  announcement,  more 
than  plentiful,  that  now  the  New  Era, 
and  long-expected  Year  One  of  Perfect 
Human  Felicity  has  come.  Glorious  and 
immortal  people,  sublime  French  citizens, 
heroic  barricades  ;  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty— <>  Heaven  !  one  of  the 
inevitablest  private  miseries,  to  an  earnest 
man  ^n  such  circumstances,  is  this  multi- 
tudinous efflux  of  oratory  and  psalmody 
from  the  universal  human  throat;  drown- 
ing for  the  moment  all  reflection  whatso- 
ever, except  the  sorrowful  one  that  yon 
are  fallen  in  an  evil,  heavy-laden,  long- 
eared  age,  and  must  resignedly  bear  your 
part  in  the  same.  The  front-wall  of  your 
wretched  old  crazy  dwelling,  long  de- 
nounced by  you  to  no  purpose,  having  at 
last  fairly  folded  itself  over,  and  fallen 
prostrate  into  the  street,  the  floors,  as 


may  happen,  will  still  haag  on  by  the 
mere  beam-ends  and  ooherenoy  of  old 
carpentry,  though  in  a  sloping  direction, 
and  depend  there  till  certain  poor  rusty 
nails  and  wormeateu  dovetailings  give 
way  : — but  is  it  cheering,  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  whole  household  burst 
forth  into  celebrating  the  new  joys  of 
light  and  ventilation,  liberty  and  pictu- 
resqueness  of  position,  and  thank  Giod  that 
now  they  have  got  a  house  to  their  mindl " 

Sham-kings  may  and  do  exist, 
thinks  Mr  Carlyle,  but  the  greatest 
nnveracity  of  all  is  this  same  Demo- 
cracy, which  people  were  lately  so 
very  willing  to  applaud.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  our  author  is  perfectly 
impartial  in  the  distribution  of  his 
strokes.  He  has  no  love  for  Kings, 
or  Metternichs,  or  Redtape,  or  any 
other  fiction  or  figure  of  speech  where- 
by he  typifies  existmg  governments : 
he  disposes  of  them  in  a  wholesale 
manner  of  Impostors  and  Impostures. 
But  no  more  does  he  regard  with 
affection  Chartist  Parliament,  Force 
of  Public  Opinion,  or  "  M*Crowdy  the 
Seraphic  Doctor  with  his  last  evangel 
of  Political  Economy."  M'Cnlloch 
is,  in  his  eyes,  as  odious  as  the  First 
Lord  in  Waiting,  whoever  that  func- 
tionary may  be.  Clenching  both  his 
fists,  he  delivers  a  facer  to  the  Trojan 
on  the  right,  and  to  the  Tyrian  on 
the  left.  Big  with  the  conviction  that 
all  Governments  are  wrong,  as  pre- 
sently or  lately  constituted,  he  can  see 
no  merit,  but  the  reverse,  in  any  of 
the  schemes  of  progress,  or  reform,  or 
financial  change,  which  have  yet  been 
devised.  Here  follow  some  of  his 
notions  with  regard  to  the  most  popu- 
larly prescribed  remedies: — 

'^  A  divine  message,  or  eternal  regula- 
tion of  tiie  Universe,  there  verily  is,  in  re- 
gard to  every  conceivable  procedure  and 
affair  of  man :  fiiithfully  following  this. 
Said  procedure  or  affair  will  prosper,  and 
have  the  whole  universe  to  second  it,  and 
carry  it,  across  the  fluctuating  contradic- 
tions, towards  a  victorious  goal ;  not 
following  this,  mistaking  this,  disregard- 
ing this,  destruction  and  wreck  are  cer- 
tain for  every  affair.  How  find  it !  All 
the  world  answers  me, 'Ck>unt  heads  ; 
ask  Universal  Suffrage  by  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  that  will  tell !  Universal  Suff- 
rage, ballot-boxeSi  count  of  heads !  Well, 
— I  perceive  we  have  got  into  strange 
Spiritual  latitudes  indeed.  Within  the 
last  half  century  or  80>  either  the  Uni- 
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Terse  or  else  the  heads  of  men  mast  have 
filtered  very  much.  Half  a  century  ago, 
and  down  from  Father  Adam's  time  till 
then,  the  Universe,  wherever  I  eonld 
hear  tell  of  it,  was  wont  to  be  of  some- 
what abstruse  nature ;  by  no  means  carry- 
ing its  secret  written  on  its  face,  legible 
to  every  passer-by  ;  on  the  contrary,  ob- 
stinately hiding  its  secret  Arom  all  foolish, 
slavish,  wicked,  insincere  persons,  and 
partially  disclosing  it  to  the  wise  and 
noble-minded  alone,  whose  number  was 
not  the  majority  in  my  time  !  —  Qr  per- 
haps the  cMef  end  of  man  being  now,  in 
these  improved  epochs,  to  make  money 
and  spend  it,  his  interests  in  the  Uni- 
verse have  become  amazingly  simplified 
of  late  ;  capable  of  being  voted  on  with 
effect  by  almost  anybody  1  '  To  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest : '  truly  if  that  is  the  summary 
of  his  social  duties,  and  the  final  divine 
message  he  has  to  follow,  we  may  trust 
him  extensively  to  vote  upon  that.  But 
if  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  or  can  be  !  If 
the  Universe  will  not  carry  on  its  divine 
bosom  any  commonwealth  of  mortals  that 
have  no  higher  aim,  —  being  still  *  a 
Temple  and  Hall  of  Doom  1  not  a  mere 
Weaving-shop  and  Cattle-pen  I  If  the 
unfathomable  Universe  has  decided  to 
r^ect  Human  Beavers  pretending  to  be 
Men  ;  and  will  abolish,  pretty  rapidly 
perhaps,  in  hideous  mud-deluges,  their 
'  markets'  and  them,  unless  they  think  of 
it  t — In  that  case,  it  were  better  to  think 
of  it;  and  the  Democracies  and  Universal 
SnflfHges,  I  can  observe,  will  require  to 
modify  themselves  a  good  deal !  " 

Now,  reader,  what  do  jon  think  of 
all  this  ?  We  doubt  not  yoa  are  a  good 
deal  puzzled :  and  an  admission  to 
that  elTect  would  be  no  impeachment 
of  your  intellect.  Well  then,  let  us 
try  to  extract  from  these  pamphlets  of 
Mr  Oarlyle  some  tendency,  if  not 
distinct  meaning,  which  may  at  least 
Indicate  the  current  of  his  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Putting  foreign  govern- 
ments  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
we  gather  that  Mr  Carlyle  considers 
this  realm  of  Britain  as  most  scandal- 
ously- misgoverned;  that  he  looks 
upon  Downing  Street  as  an  absolute 
sower;  that  he  decidedly  yields  to 
Mr  Hawes  in  reverence  for  Lord  John 
Russell ;  that  he  regards  the  Protec- 
tionists as  humbugs ;  that  he  laughs 
at  ballot-boxes,  despises  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  repudiates,  as  a  rule 
of  conduct,  the  maxim  about  the 
markets,  which  indeed,  by  this  time, 


stinks  in  every  British  nostril  as  yet 
unplugged  widd  calico ;  that  he  detests 
the  modem  brood  of  political  econo* 
mists  with  a  cordiality  which  does 
him  credit;  and  that  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  democracy  is  a  thing 
forever  impossible.  This  is  a  toler- 
ably extensive  creed,  though  as  yet 
entirely  a  negative  one — is  there  no 
one  point  upon  which  Mr  Carlyle  will 
condescend  to  be  positive  ? 

Yes,  one  there  is;  not  apparent 
perhaps  to  the  casual  reader,  but  de- 
tectible  by  him  who  studies  closely 
those  pages  of  oracular  thought — a 
point  very  important  at  the  present 
moment,  for  this  it  is — that  there  is 
ONE  MAN  existing  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  who  conld  pat  everything 
to  rights,  if  he  were  only  allowed  to 
do  so.  Who  that  man  is  we  may 
possibly  discover  hereafter.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  hardly  entitled  to  venture 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  dim  conjec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  very  clear  in  what 
way  the  Unknown,  or  rather  the 
Undeveloped,  is  to  set  about  his  ex- 
alted mission.  Is  he  to  be  minister 
— or  something  more?  Perhaps  Mr 
Carlyle  did  not  like  to  be  altogether 
explicit  on  such  a  topic  as  this ;  but 
we  may  possibly  gain  a  little  light 
from  indirect  and  suggestive  passages. 
Take  this  for  example : 

''  Alas,  it  is  sad  enough  that  anarchy 
is  here ;  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
regret  its  being  here, — ^for  who  that  had, 
for  this  divine  Universe,  an  eye  which 
was  human  at  all,  could  wish  that  shams 
of  any  kind,  especially  that  Sham  Kings 
should  continue  I  No  ;  at  all  costs,  it  is 
to  be  prayed  by  all  men  that  Shams  may 
eeate.  Good  Heavens,  to  what  depths 
have  we  got,  when  this  to  many  a  man 
seems  strange  1  Yet  strange  to  many  a 
man  it  does  seem  ;  and  to  many  a  solid 
Englishman,  wholesomely  digesting  his 
pudding  among  what  are  called  the  culti- 
vated classes,  it  seems  strange  exceed- 
ingly, a  mad  ignorant  notion,  quite  heter- 
odox, and  big  with  mere  ruin.  He  has 
been  used  to  decent  forms  long  since 
empty  of  meaning,  to  plausible  modes, 
solemnities  grown  ceremonial, — what  you 
in  your  iconoclast  humour  call  shams, — 
all  his  life  long  ;  never  heard  that  there 
was  any  harm  in  them,  that  there  was 
any  getting  on  without  them.  Did  not 
cotton  spin  itself,  beef  grow,  and  groceries 
and  spiceries  come  in  from  the  East  and 
the  West,  quite  comfortably  by  the  side 
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of  shams  t  Kings  reigned,  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  reigning;  lawyers 
pleaded,  bishops  preached,  and  honour- 
able members  perorated  ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  as  if  it  were  all  real  and  no 
sham  there,  did  not  scrip  continue  sale- 
able, and  the  banker  pay  in  bullion,  or 
paper  with  a  metallic  basis !  '  The 
greatest  sham,  I  haye  always  thought,  is 
he  that  would  destroy  shams.' 

^  Eren  so.  To  snch  depth  hare  I,  the 
poor  knowing  person  of  this  epoch,  got ; 
— almost  below  the  level  of  lowest  hu- 
manity, and  down  towards  the  state  of 
apehood  and  ozhood  1  For  nerer  till  in 
quite  recent  generations  was  such  a 
scandalous  blasphemy  quietly  set  forth 
among  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  noYer  before 
did  the  creature  called  man  belieye  gene- 
rally in  his  heart  that  this  was  the  rule 
in  this  Earth ;  that  in  deliberate  long- 
established  lying  could  there  be  help  or 
salvation  for  him,  could  there  be  at  length 
other  than  hindranee  and  destmotion  for 
him." 

We  hare  been  BCMrely  tempted  to 
mark  with  italics  certain  portions  of 
the  above  extract,  bat  on  second 
thoughts  we  shall  leave  it  intact. 
After  applying  onrselves  most  dili- 
gently to  the  text,  with  the  view  of 
eliciting  its  meaning,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclosion,  that  it  is  either 
downright  nonsense,  or  something  a 
great  ^al  worse.  Observe  what  he 
says.  It  is  to  be  prayed  for  by  all 
men  that  Shams  may  cease — ^morc 
especially  Sham  Kings,  Bat  certain, 
solid  Englishmen  are  not  prepared 
for  this.  They  have  been  ^^  nsed  to 
decent  fcxms  long  since  fallen  empty 
of  meaning,  to  plausible  modes,  solem- 
nities grown  ceremonial, — ^what  yon 
in  yonr  iconoclast  hnmonr  call  shams." 
They  thought  no  harm  of  them. 
**  Kings  reigned,  what  they  were 
pleaded  to  call  reigning ;  lawyers 
pleaded,  bishops  preached,  and  ho- 
nourable members  perorated,"  <Sbc 
And  those  who  differ  in  their  estimate 
of  these  things  from  Mr  Carlyle  are 
^^  almost  below  the  level  of  lowest 
humanity,  and  down  towards  the 
state  of  apehood  and  oxhood  :*' — and 
their  belief  is  a  ^^  scandalous  blas- 
phemy.** So  then,  the  Monarchy  is 
a  sham,  and  so  are  the  laws,  the 
Church,  and  the  Constitution  I  They 
are  all  lies,  and  in  deliberate  long- 
established  lying  there  can  be  no  help 
or  salvation  for  the  subject!  This 
may  not  be  Mr  Carlyle's  meaning. 


and  we  are  very  willing  to  suppose 
so ;  but  he  has  no  title  to  be  angry, 
were  we  to  accept  his  words  accord- 
ing to  their  evident  sense.  If  men, 
through  conceit  or  affectation,  will 
write  in  this  absurd  and  reckless 
fashion,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
stand  the  consequences.  The  first 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  peruses  the  above  passage  most 
be,  that  the  author  is  opposed  to  the 
form  of  government  which  is  unalter- 
ably established  in  these  kingdoms. 
If  this  be  so,  we  should  like  to  know 
in  what  respect  such  doctrines  diffier 
from  the  pestilential  revolutionary 
trash  which  has  inundated  France 
and  Germany?  What  kind  of  over- 
turn does  Mr  Carlyle  contemplate, 
for  overtm*n  there  must  be,  and  that 
of  the  most  extensive  kind,  if  hia 
views  are  ever  destined  to  be  reaUsed? 
Is  it  not,  perhaps,  as  mdancholy  a 
spectacle  as  may  be,  to  find  a  man 
of  some  genius,  and  considerable 
learning,  attempting  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic, 
upon  points  distinctly  identified  with 
all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  oar 
past  history;  and  insinuating  doc- 
trines which  are  all  the  more  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  oblique  and 
uncertain  language  in  whidi  they  are 
conveyed  ?  Fear  God  and  honoor  the 
Edng,  are  precepts  not  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Carlyle  as  the  mdiment  and 
foundation  of  his  faith.  He  does  not 
recognise  them  as  inseparably  linked 
together.  He  would  set  up  instead 
some  wretched  phantom  of  hisown  una- 
gination,  framed  out  of  the  materials 
which  he  fondly  si^poses  to  be  the 
attribates  of  the  heroic  character,  and 
he  would  exalt  that  above  ail  other 
authority,  human  and  divine.  He  iSf 
if  we  do  not  entirely  misconstroe  the 
tenor  of  these  pamphlets,  possessed  at 
this  moment  with  the  notion  <^  the 
advent  of  anotiier  CromweU,  the  sole 
event  which,  as  he  thinks,  can  save 
England  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  evils  which  now  beset  her.  What 
these  evils  are,  we  shall  shortly  en- 
deavour to  ascertain;  in  the  mean 
time,  let  ns  ke^  our  attention  fixed 
on  this  primary  matter  of  authority. 

Cromwellism,  then,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  is  Mr  Carlyle's  secret  and 
theory.  Cromwellism,  is,  we  know, 
but  another  phrase  for  despotism;  and 
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we  shall  not  put  so  haish  a  constrac- 
tion  on  the  tenn  as  to  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  involves  extinguishment 
of  the  royal  function.  The  example 
of  Bidielieu  is  sufficient  to  save  us 
from  such  a  vi^ent  interpretation, 
and  therefore  we  may  fairiy  assume 
that  our  author  oontempUtes  nothing 
more  than  the  lodgment  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  oi  some  stem 
and  uexorable  minister.  To  this  the 
whole  of  his  multitudinous  political 
ravinffs,  when  melted  into  intelligible 
speecm^  would  seem  to  tend.  He  has 
little  regard  for  Kings,  despises  Lords, 
contemns  Bishops,  scouts  the  House 
of  Commons,  sneers  at  Chartists,  re- 
pudiates the  pditical  economists, 
spurns  the  mob,  and  laughs  at  the 
Ten-poundets.  There  is  here  a  tder- 
ably  extensive  range  of  scorn — ^we 
doubt  whether  it  could  have  been 
equalled  by  the  reflective  philosopher 
of  the  tub.  Now,  lest  we  should  be 
thought  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  Mr 
Garlyle,  or  uncharitable  in  our  method 
of  construing  him,  let  us  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  with  regard  to  popular 
representation.  Let  us  suf^Hwe  tiiat 
monarchy  is  cleared  away  as  a  Sham, 
or  at  all  events  placed  in  respectable 
abeyanoe,  and  tiiat  there  is  no  farther 
debate  as  to  hereditary  right  or  even 
constitutional  sovereignty.  Also  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  Peers  and  Bislu^s. 
Now,  then,  as  to  Congress  ^— 

«  To  examine  thifl  recipe  of  a  Psrlia- 
ment,  how  fit  it  is  for  govonuog  Nations, 
nay,  now  fit  it  may  now  be,  in  these  new 
times,  for  gOYeming  England  iftsolf  where 
we  are  used  to  it  so  long :  this,  too,  is  an 
aianning  inquiry,  to  which  all  thinking 
men,  and  good  citizens  of  their  country, 
who  have  an  ear  for  the  small  still  voices 
and  eternal  intimations,  across  the  tern- 
perary  ^ameufB  and  lend  blaring  pro- 
elamatioai,  are  new  solemnly  invited. 
Invited  by  the  rigoroos  fact  itself;  which 
win  one  day,  and  that  perhaps  soon*  ds» 
niand  practical  decision,  or  redeoision  of 
it  from  us, — ^with  enormous  penalty  if  we 
^decide  it  wrong.  I  think  we  shall  all 
have  to  consider  this  question,  one  day; 
better  perhaps  now  than  later,  when  the 
leisnze  maybe  less.  If  a  Parliament^ 
with  soflhiges  and  universal  or  any  con- 
eeivable  kmd  of  snffirages,  M  the  method 
then  certainly  let  us  set  about  discovering 
the  kind  of  suflkages,  and  rest  no  moment 
tiU  we  have  got  them.  But  It  is  possible 
a  Parliament  nay  net  be  the  method ! 


Not  the  whole  method  ;  nor  the  method 
at  all,  if  taken  as  the  whole !  If  a  Par- 
liament with  never  such  snfirages  is  not 
the  method  settled  by  this  latter  autho- 
rity, then  it  will  urgently  behove  us  to 
become  aware  of  that  fact,  and  to  quit 
such  method  ; — ^we  may  depend  upon  it, 
however  unanimous  ve  be,  every  step 
taken  in  that  direction  will,  by  the  Eter* 
nal  Law  of  things,  be  a  step  from  im- 
provement, not  towards  it." 

Was  there  ever  so  tantalising  a 
fellow  ?  We  only  know  of  one  paral- 
lel instance.  Sancho,  after  a  judicial 
hearing  at  Barrataria,  sits  down  to 
dinner,  but  every  dish  upon  which  he 
sets  his  fancy  is  whisked  away  at  the 
command  of  a  gannt  personage  sta* 
tioaed  on  one  sQe  of  lus  chair,  hav- 
ing a  wholesome  rod  in  his  hand. 
Fndt,  meat,  partridges,  stewed  rab- 
bits, veal,  and  oUa-podrlda,  vanish 
in  succession,  and  for  the  removal  of 
each  some  learned  reason  is  assigned 
by  the  representative  of  Esculapins. 
We  give  the  remainder  of  the  anec- 
dote in  the  words  of  Cervantes. 
*^  Sancho,  hearing  this,  threw  himself 
backward  in  his  chair,  and,  kK^ung 
at  the  doctor  from  bead  U>  foot,  very 
seriously,  asked  him  his  name,  and 
where  he  had  studied.  To  which  he 
answered :  ^  My  Lord  €rovemor,  my 
name  is  Doctor  Pedro  £eaio  de 
Aguero;  I  am  a  native  of  a  place 
called  Tirteafoera,  lying  between 
Caraquel  and  AlmoddoW  delCampo 
on  the  right  hand,  and  I  have  taken 
my  doctor^s  degree  in  the  University 
of  Ossuna.'  ^Thfiia  hark  you,*  said 
Sancho  in  a  rage,  'Signer  Doctor 
Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero,  native  of 
Tirteafnera,  lying  on  the  right  band 
as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almod- 
dobar  del  Campo,  graduate  in  Os- 
suna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this 
instant— or,  by  tiie  light  of  heaven ! 
I  will  take  a  cudgel,  and,  be- 
ginning with  your  carcase,  will  so 
belabour  all  the  physic-moBgera  in 
the  Island,  that  not  one  of  t&  tribe 
shall  be  l6ftl--I  mean  (tf  those  like 
yourself;  who  are  ignorant  quacks ; 
lor  those  who  axe  learned  and  wise  I 
shall  make  much  of,  and  honour,  9s 
so  many  angels.  I  say  anin,  j^gnor 
Pedro  Eezio,  begone  1  or  I  skoll  take 
the  chair  I  sat  on,  and  comb  your 
head  with  it,  to  some  tune,  and,  if  I 
am  called  to  an  account  for  it,  when 
I  give  up  my  office,  I  will  prove  that 
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I  hare  done  a  good  service,  in  ridding 
the  world  of  a  bad  physician,  who  is 
a  pnbUc  executioner.' " 

Mr  Carlyle,  though  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  is  even  sach  a  political 
doctor.    He  despises  De  Lolme  on 
the  British  Constitution,  and  peremp- 
torily forbids   his   patient   to  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  exploded 
system.    '^I  should  like  to  have," 
says   the    pupil  placed  under    his 
charge,  '•*'  in  the  first  place,  a  well- 
regulated    constituted     monarchy." 
"  Tis  a  sham  1 "  cries  Signer  Doctor 
Thomas  Carlyle  —  "  Are  solemnly 
constituted    Impostors    the    proper 
kings  of  men?     Do  you  think  the 
life  of  man  is  a  grimacing  dance  of 
apes?      To  be  led  always  by  the 
squeak  of  a  paltry  fiddle?     Away 
with:  itl"  The  wand  is  waved,  and 
constitutional  monarchy  disappears. 
"  Well  then,"  quoth  the  tyro,  "  sup- 
pose  we  have  an  established  Church  and 
a  House  of  Peers?"    "Avaunt,  ye 
Unveracities— ye  Unwisdoms,"  shrieks 
the  infuriated  giadnate.    ^^  What  are 
ye  but  iniquities  of  Horsehair?     O 
my  brother  I  above  all,  when  thou 
findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  Brute* 
mindedness,  — yes,    there,   with   or 
without  Church-tithes  and  Shovelhat, 
or' were  it  with  mere  dungeons,  and 
^bbets,  and  crosses,  attack  it,  I  say ; 
smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest 
not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives  I 
Instead  of  heavenly  or  earthly  Quid* 
ance  for  the  souls  of  men,  yon  have 
Black  or  White  Surplice  Controver- 
sies, stufi'ed  Hair-and-leather  Popes ; 
— ^terrestrial  Law-words,  Lords,  and 
Lawbringers  oi]ganising  Labour  in  these 
years,  by  passing  Com  Laws.    Take 
them  away  I"     "What  say  you  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  doctor?" 
"  Owldom !  off  with  it."    "  A  De- 
mocracy ? "     "  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  on  that.  Democracy,  we 
apprehend,  is  for  ever  impossible." 
"  And  why  will  none  of  these  things 
do?"     "Because,"  quoth  the  gra- 
duate with  a  solemn  aspect,  "you 
perceive  we  have  actually  got  into 
the  New  Era  there  has  been  such  pro- 
phesying of:  here  we  all  are,  arrived 
at  last; — and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  we 
were  led  to  expect!  very  much  the 
reverse.     A   terrible   new   country 
this :  no  neighbours  in  it  yet,  that  I 


can  see,  but  irrational  flabby  mon- 
sters (philanthrq>ic  and  other)  of  tho 
giant  species;  hyaenas,  laughing 
hyaenas,  predatory  wolves ;  probably 
deoils,  blue  (or  perhaps  blue-and- 
yellow)  devils,  as  St  Guthlac  found 
m  Croyland  long  ago.  A  huge  nn* 
trodden  haggard  country,  the  cbaotio 
battlefield  of  Frost  and  Fire,  a 
country  of  savage  glaciers,  granite- 
mount^ns,  of  foul  jungles,  nnhewed 
forests,  quaking  bogs;  —  which  we 
shall  have  our  own  ados  to  make 
arable  and  habitable,  I  thmk!" 
What  wonder  if  the  pupil,  hearing 
this  pitiable  tirade,  should  bethink 
him  of  certain  modes  of  treatment 
prescribed  by  the  faculty,  in  cases  of 
evident  delirium,  as  extremely  suit- 
able to  the  symptoms  exhibited  by 
his  beloved  preceptor? 

Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment Mr  Carlyle  would  propose  for 
our  adoption,  guidance,  and  regenera- 
tion. Some  Idnd  of  shapes  are  trace- 
able even  in  fog-banks,  and  the  ana- 
logy encourages  us  to  persevere  in  our 
Latter-day  researches. 

Mr  Carlyle  is  decidedly  of  opmion 
that  it  is  our  business  to  find  out  the 
very  Noblestpossible  man  to  undertake 
the  whole  job.  What  he  means  by 
Noblest  is  explicitly  stated.  "  It  is 
the  Noblest,  not  the  Sham-Noblest ; 
it  b  God  Almighty^s  Noble,  not  the 
Court-Tailor's  Noble,  nor  the  Able<F 
Editor's  Noble,  that  must  in  some 
approximate  degree  be  raised  to  the 
supreme  place ;  he  and  not  a  coun- 
terfeit —  under  penalties."  This 
Noblest^  it  seems,  is  to  have  a  select 
series  or  staff  of  Noblers^  to  whom 
shall  be  confided  the  divine  everlasting 
duty  of  directing  and  controlling  the 
Ignoble.  The  myst^ous  process  by 
means  of  which  "  the  Noblest "  is  to 
be  elevated — when  he  is  discovered— 
is  not  indicated,  but  the  intervention 
of  ballot-boxes  is  indignantly  dis- 
claimed. "  The  Real  Captain,  unless 
it  be  some  Captain  of  mechanical 
Industry  hired  by  Mammon,  where  is 
he  in  these  days?  Most  likely,  in 
silence,  in  sad  isolation  somewhere,  in 
remote  obscurity;  trying  if,  in  an 
evil  ungovemed  time,  he  cannot  at 
least  govern  himself."  There  are 
'  limits  to  human  endurance,  and  we 
maintain  that  we  have  a  right  to  caU 
upon  Mr  Carlyle  either  to  produce 
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this  remarkable  Captain,  or  to  indi-> 
cate  his  whereabouts.  He  tells  ns 
that  time  is  pres8ing-*that  we  are 
moving  in  the  midst  of  goblins,  and 
that  eyerything  is  going  to  the  mis-' 
chief  for  want  of  this  Noblest  of  his. 
We^,  then,  we  say,  where  is  this 
Captain  of  yours  ?  Let  us  have  a  look 
at  him — give  us  at  least  a  guess  as  to 
his  outward  marks  and  locality— does 
he  live  in  Chelsea  or  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens ;  or  has  he  been,  since  the  gene- 
ral emigration  of  the  Stags,  trying  to 
govern  himself  in  sad  isolation  and 
remote  obscurity  at  Boulogne  ?  If  you 
know  anything  about  him,  out  with 
it  —  if  not,  why  pester  the  public 
with  these  sheets  of  intolerable 
twaddle? 

As  to  the  Nobler  gentry,  who  are  to 
surround  the  Noblest,  whenever  that 
Cromwell  Redivivus  shall  appear, 
there  is,  In  Mr  Carlyle's  opinion,  no 
such  pitiable  uncertainty.  They  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  as  plenti- 
fal  as  blackberries  on  an  autumnal 
hedge,  yet  nevertheless  they  are  to  be 
found.  '^  Who  are  available  to  your 
offices  in  DowningStreet  ?  "  quoth  he. 
**•  All  the  gifted  souls,  of  every  rank, 
who  are  bom  to  you  in  this  generation. 
These  are  appointed,  by  the  true  eter- 
nal ^divine  right*  which  will  never 
become  obsolete,  to  be  your  governors 
and  administrators ;  and  precisely  as 
you  employ  them,  or  neglect  to  em- 
ploy them,  wiUyour  State  be  favoured 
of  Heaven  or  disfavoured.  This 
noble  young  soul,  you  can  have  him 
on  either  of  two  conditions ;  and  on 
one  of  them,  since  he  is  here  in  the 
world,  you  must  have  him.  As  your 
ally  and  coadjutor ;  or  failing  that,  as 
your  natural  enemy :  which  shall  it 
be  ?  "  Now,  this  we  call  speaking  to 
the  point.  We  are  acquainted,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  some  couple 
of  dozen  "noble  young  souls,'*  all 
very  clever  fellows  in  their  way,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  objections  to 
take  permanent  quarters  in  Downing 
Street,  if  anybody  will  make  it  worth 
theur  while;  and  we  undertake  to 
show  that  the  dullest  of  them  is  infi- 
nitely superior,  in  point  of  intellect  and 
education,  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  But  are  aU  the 
noble  young  souls,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense?    Really,  in  these  economi- 


cal times,  such  a  proposal  sounds  rather 
preposterous;  yet  even  Mr  Carlyle 
does  not  insinuate  that  the  noble 
young  souls  will  do  any  work  without 
a  respectable  modicum  of  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  admit  that^ 
Without  pay,  they  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  opposition.  Various 
considerations  crowd  upon  us.  Would 
it  have  been  a  correct  or  a  creditable 
thing  for  M.  -Guizot  to  liave  placed  in 
office  all  the  noble  young  souls  of  tho 
National^  simply  by  way  of  keeping 
them  out  of  mischief?  The  young 
nobility  connected  with  that  credit- 
able print  certainly  did  contrive  to 
scramble  into  office  along  the  ridges 
of  the  barricades,  and  a  very  nice 
business  they  made  of  it  when  they 
came  to  try  their  hands  at  legislation. 
But  perhaps  Mr  Carlyle  would  only 
secure  talent  of  the  very  highest  de- 
scription. Well,  then,  what  kmd  of 
talent  ?  Are  we  to  look  out  for  the  best 
poets,  and  make  them  Secretaries  of 
State  ?  The  best  Secretaries  of  State 
we  have  known  in  our  day,  were  about 
as  poor  poets  as  could  be  imagined; 
and  we  are  rather  apprehensive  that 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  might 
likewise  be  found  to  hold  good. 

**  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Melbourne 
lost  1" 

sighed  a  Wliig  critic,  commenting 
with  rapture  on  some  of  that  noble* 
man's  early  lucubrations;  and  yet^ 
after  all,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  roll  of  British  bards  has  been 
impoverished  by  the  accidental  exclu- 
sion. Flesh  and  blood  could  not  have 
endured  a  second  tragedy  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  yet  the  present 
Premier,  despite  of  Don  Carlos,  is 
thought  by  some  partial  friends  to  cut 
a  tolerably  decent  figure  as  a  politician. 
As  to  that,  we  shall  venture  no  opinion. 
Mr  Carlyle,  however,  is  clear  for  the 
poets.    Listen  to  his  instance. 

**  Frpm  the  lowest  and  broadest  stra- 
tum of  Sooiety,  where  the  births  are  by 
the  millioDy  there  was  bom,  almost  in 
our  own  memory^  a  Robert  Boms  ;  son 
of  one  who  'had  not  capital  for  his  poor 
moor-farm  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.' 
Bobert  Bums  never  had  the  smallest 
chance  to  get  into  Pariiament,  much  as 
Robert  Burns  deserved,  for  all  our  sakes, 
to  have  been  found  there.  For  the  man, 
— it  was  not  known  to  men  parblind^ 
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sunk  in  their  poor  dim  rolgar  element, 
bat  might  have  been  known  to  men  of 
insight  who  had  any  loyalty,  or  any  roy- 
alty of  their  own, — was  a  bom-king  of 
men:  fuUof  Talour,  of  intelligence  and 
heroic  nobleness ;  fit  for  far  other  work 
than  to  break  his  heart  among  poor 
mean  mortals,  gauging  beer.  Him  no 
ten-pound  Constituency  chose,  nor  did 
any  Reforming  Premier." 

Of  couree  they  did  oot,  and  why 
shoald  thej?  If  BnniB  was  alive  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  AiU  glory 
of  lus  intellect  and  strength,  would 
any  sensible  constitnency  think  of 
sending  him  to  Parliament  ?  Of  all 
the  trash  that  jVIr  Carlyle  has  ever 
written — and  there  Is  a  good  deal 
of  it, — this  about  Robert  Boms, 
whom  he  calls  the  ^^  new  Norse  Thor," 
not  being  selected  as  a  statesman,  is 
perhaps  the  most  insufferable.  The 
vocation  of  a  poet  is,  we  presume,  to 
sing ;  to  pour  forth  his  heart  in  noble, 
animating,  or  touching  strains ;  not 
to  discuss  questions  of  p(^cy,  or  to 
muddle  his  brains  over  Blue  Books, 
or  the  interminable  compilations  of 
Mr  Porter.  Not  so  thinks  Carlyle. 
He  would  have  shut  up  Bums  in 
Downing  Street,  debarred  him  from 
the  indi^gence  of  verse,  and  clapped 
him  at  the  head  of  a  Board  of  Poor- 
law  Commissioners.  "  And  the 
meagre  Pitt,  and  his  Dnndasses,  and 
red*tape  Phantasms  (growing  yery 
ghastly  now  to  think  oO  d^  not  in 
tiie  least  know  or  understand,  the  im- 
pious god-foigettina  mortals,  that 
Heroic  Intellects,  if  Heaven  were 
pleased  to  send  such,  were  the  one 
salvation  for  the  world  and  for  them 
and  all  of  us.''  Mr  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  most  original  notions  on  the 
subject  of  nature's  gifts.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  say  that,  because  a 
nightingale  sings  more  sweetly  than 
its  compeers,  it  ought  to  be  taken  to 
the  house  and  tramed  as  a  regular 
falcon. 

-  We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wish- 
ing to  maintain  that  literary  men  may 
not  be  possessed  of  every  qnaUly 
which  is  most  desirable  in  a  states- 
man. But  instances  of  this  combina- 
tion are  rare,  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  our  ^^  Heroic  Intellects," 
and  *^  noble  young  souls,"  will  acquit 
themselves  most  creditably  by  follow- 
ing out  the  pecttUar  bent  of  their  own 


genius.  If  they  have  uiy  political 
tendency,  it  will  develop  itself  in  due 
season ;  but  we  protest,  most  strenn* 
onsly,  against  a  Parliament  of  men  of 
genius,  or  a  cabinet  of  literatenrs. 
We  have  seen  quite  enough  of  that  in 
other  countries.  A  more  laughable 
spectacle,  if  it  had  not  also  been  pain* 
ful^  than  the  Frankfort  chambec, 
composed  very  nuch  of  suchlike  ma* 
teriiUs,  was  never  given  to  public 
gaze.  Old  Ludwig  Uhland,  for  all 
tiie  appearance  he  made,  had  better 
have  stuck  to  his  ballads.  laFranoe, 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  name  is  second 
in  literature  to  none^  outs  a  waoei 
sorry  figure.  Even  Lamartine  is 
sadly  out  of  his  place,  though  a  longer 
experience  of  the  Chamber  saves  him 
from  incurring  that  constant  ridicule 
which  18  the  reward  of  his  dnmatic 
brother.  Eugene  Sue,  we  obaerve, 
is  another  noble  young  sonl,  who  is 
panting  for  politick  renown.  Far  be 
it  fixMu  as  to  anticipate  his  final  dee* 
tiny :  as  to  his  deservinga,  tkeie  can 
be  littie  difierence  of  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  excep- 
tions, and  rery  plauaibie  ones,  nou^ 
be  taken  to  the  very  beat  ministry 
ever  formed,  on  the  score  of  takat. 
Nay,  even  that  miaistiy  known  by 
the  distingushing  title  of  ^'  aU  the 
Talents,"  could  hardly  have  boine  a 
searching  scrutiny.  Bui,  npon  the 
whole,  we  are  by  no  means  eonvineed 
that  a  Cabuet  of  aaifonn  brilMtt^ 
is  a  thmg  to  be  desired.  One  Ugbk 
would  be  apt  .to  bum  emnloosly  be- 
side another.  Moreover  talent,  though 
an  exeellent  and  admirable  quality;^ 
is  not  the  only  requaite  for  a  statea- 
man.  Barrington  was  one  of  tlie 
cleverest  fellows  of  his  dav;  yet  it 
might  liave  been  somewhat  hazardous 
to  trust  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury.  There  have  hb&a  m  onr 
own  time  in  the  House  of  Gommoas 
divers  noble  young  souls,  of  great  and 
ondonbted  talent,  iriiose  aocassion  to 
oiBoe  would  by  no  means  have  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  the  public 
inMfaiisteis*  And  there  are  men  mnt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who,  to  a 
oertam  extent,  agree  with  Mr  Car- 
lyle, and  complain  very  bitteriy  that 
talent  is  not  allowed  to  oooapy  its 
proper  place.  At  f  meeting  of  the 
National  Beform  Associatien  held  on 
2Sd  April  last,  Mr  W.  J.  Fox^lLF. 
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toit  Oldbain,  is  reported  to  have  said 
— «'  That  the  great  object  they  had 
in  yiew  was  a  wodxil  revobuiam^  not 
gained  by  blood,  or  distorbing  the 
constitution,  but  raising  ^  aristO" 
craqf  ofintdiigenee  and  mondity  to  a 
place  beside  the  cliques  which  had 
ruled  the  country  merely  by  the  in* 
flnence  of  property  and  wealth.     .    • 
An  open  career  to  talent  was  a  fa* 
▼ourite  maxim  of  Napoleon,  who,  so 
far  as  he  had  acted  on  it,  gaye  the 
signal  fbr  a  great  change  in  the  pubUc 
mind.     He  hoped  that  responsibility 
would  assume  the  place  now  held  by 
the  interests  and  priyileges  of  family 
eliqnes,  and  that  talent  would  thus  be 
made  true  to  its  duties  and  instincts." 
Here  is  another  Heroic  Intellect  quite 
ready  to  take  office  if  he  can  get  it, 
and  ready,  moreoyer,  to  put  the  bal- 
lot-box imd  all  manner  of  extended 
sufihige  into  moticm,  in  order  that  he 
may  attain  his  object.     We  haye  no 
doubt  that  Mr  Fox  is  a  yery  cleyer 
person,  and  also  that  he  is  folly  im* 
bued  with  the  same  gratifying  impres- 
sion ;  neyertheless,  we  are  frM  to 
confess  that  we  would  rather  see  him 
on  the  outside,  than  in  the  interior  of 
the   hen->roost  of  Downing  Street. 
There  may  be  persons  within  it  who 
might  as  well,  on  public  considera- 
tions, be  out;  but  there  are  also  many 
without,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
vaunted  breadth  of  intellect,  should  be 
kept  lh>m  getting  in.    Will  Mr  Fox 
▼enture  to  ayer  that,  in  Britain,  there 
is  not  an  open  career  fbr  talent?  Now, 
as  eyer,  talent  will  not  fail  in  its  ann, 
proyided  its  possessor  is  endowed  with 
other  qualities  and  virtues  which  are 
requisite  to  command  success  by  se- 
coring  confidence  and  esteem. 

Let  ns  now  suppose  that  Mr  Car- 
lyle  has  snoeeeded  in  his  quest  after 
capable  men— -that  he  has  fairly  bolted 
his  Noblest,  like  an  overgrown  badger, 
from  the  hole  in  which  he  lies  present- 
ly concealed,  and  has  sunronnded 
hhn  with  a  staff  of  the  Nobler,  indud* 
ing,  we  presume,  the  author  of  the 
Latter-day  Pamirfilets.  Noblest  md 
Nobler  must  now  go  to  work  in  seri- 
ous earnest,  taking  some  order  with 
the  flabby  monsters,  laughing  hynnas, 
predatory  wolves,  and  Uue,  or  bhie 
and  yellow  devils,  which  abound  in 
this  New  Era.  What  is  the  first  stq> 
tobeadc^ted?    We  find  it  in  No.  L 


We  have  transcribed  already  the 
commencement  of  the  speech  to  be 
made  by  the  new  British  Minister  to 
the  assembled  paupers— let  us  hear  a 
few  sentences — 

**  Bat  as  for  you,  my  indigent  incom- 
petent IHendSy  I  hare  to  repeat,  with  sor- 
row but  with  perfect  okamess,  what  is 
plainly  undeniable,  and  is  even  olanor* 
ouB  to  get  itself  admitted,  that  you  are  of 
the  nature  of  j^Mr,^or  if  yon  prefer  the 
word  of  HomadiCf  and  now  ettn  vagrant 
and  vagabond  servants  that  can  find  nu 
master  on  those  terms ;  which  seems  to  me 
a  mnch  uglier  word.  Emancipation  t 
Yon  hare  been  emancipated  with  a  yen- 
geance  I  Foolish  eonls  !  I  say  the  whole 
world  cannot  emancipate  yon.  Fealty  to 
Ignorant  nnmliness,  to  gluttonoui  sldg- 
^Bh  lHproTi4cace,  to  the  BoOTpot  ami 
the  DevDj  who  is  there  that  can  emanci- 
pate a  man  in  that  predicament  I  Not  a 
whole  Reform  Bill,  a  whole  French  Re- 
Tolution  executed  for  his  behoof  alone." 

In  this  style.  Noblest  proceeds  for  a 
page  or  two,  haranguing  the  unludEy 
paupers  upon  the  prindpje  that  po- 
ver^  is  crime ;  taunting  them  with 
previous  doles  of  Lidian  meal  and 
money,  and  informing  them  that  the 
Workhouses  are  thenceforward  inex- 
orably shut.  Finally,  he  announces 
that  they  are  to  be  embodied  into 
industrial  regiments,  with  proper 
officers;  and  marched  off  ^*to  the 
Iri^  Bogs,  to  the  vacant  desolatk)ns 
of  Connaught  now  falling  into  Canni- 
balism, to  mis^tilled  Connaught,  to 
ditto  Munstw,  Leinster,  Ulster,  I  will 
lead  yon ;  to  the  English  fox  covers, 
furze-grown  Commons,  New  Forests, 
Salisbury  Plains;  likewise  to  the 
Scotch  Hillsides,  and  bare  rushy 
slopes  which  as  yet  feed  only  sheep." 
All  these  are  to  be  tilled  by  the  slave 
regiments  under  the  following  penal- 
ties for  recusancy.  ^^  Befnse  to  strike 
into  it ;  shiric  tiie  heavy  labour,  dis- 
obey the  rules — I  will  admonish  and 
endeavour  to  incite  you;  if  in  vain,  I 
will  flog  you ;  if  still  in  vain,  I  will 
at  last  shoot  yoa,--and  make  God's 
£arth,  and  the  forlorn-hope  in  6od*8 
Battle,  free  of  yon.  Undmtand  it,  I 
advise  you  P  O  rare  Thomas  Carlyle! 

The  language  in  which  this  signi- 
ficant and  notable  plan  is  conveyed,  is 
more  original  than  the  plan  itself. 
Other  Liberals  than  Mr  Carlyle  have 
propounded  the  doctrine  that  the 
pauper  is  a  slave  of  the  state.  Acen- 
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tniy  and  a  half  ago,  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
tonn  wrote  a  treatise  to  that  effect, 
and  probably  a  more  determined  re- 
publican than  Fletcher  never  stepped 
in  npper  leathers.  But  somehow  or 
other,  although  Scotland  was  then 
less  scrupulous  in  matters  of  personal 
freedom  than  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
scheme  was  by  no  means  received  with 
acclamation.  Heritable  jnrisdictlons 
were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  peasantry  to 
the  state  of  Russian  serfdom,  was 
rather  more  than  the  free  parliament 
of  the  Scots  Estates  could  contrive  to 
stomach.  It  has  been  very  shrewdly 
remarked  that  there  is  a  wide  circle  in 
politics,  whereof  the  connecting  link 
lies  between  ultra-liberalism  and 
absolute  tyranny.  Mr  Carlyle,  with- 
out meaning  it,  gives  us  a  fair  exem- 
pli6cation  of  this  in  the  present 
pamphlets.  Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright 
afford  us  an  unmistakeable  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  their  endeavours  to 
frustrate  the  operation  of  the  Ten 
Hours*  Bill.  M.  Ledru  BolHn  demon- 
strated it  in  his  circulars,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  French  republican 
election.  Liberty  is  a  beautiful  term, 
but  its  true  signification  is  unknown 
to  the  thorough-paced  demagogue. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish laws,  labour  can  only  be  enforced 
as  the  penalty  of  crime.  Mr  Carlyle 
would  change  this,  and  would  place 
the  pauper  upon  precisely  the  same 
level  as  the  convict.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  some  important  im- 
provements might  not  be  made  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  poor-laws. 
We  have  read  various  pamphlets, 
published  in  this  dty  and  elsewhere, 
which  strenuously  recommend  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and 
their  immediate  removal  from  the 
towns.  There  is,  however,  much 
more  philanthropy  than  philosophy  in 
these  schemes.  In  order  to  discover 
a  proper  remedy,  we  ought  in  every 
case  to  direct  our  primary  attention 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  our 
modem  philanthropists  neglect  to  do. 
People  do  not  crowd  into  towns  of 
theur  own  choice.  Give  them  their 
free  will,  and  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  one  and  all  of  them  will 
prefer  the  fresh  air,  and  the  sights  and 


sounds  of  nature,  to  the  stifling  atmo* 
sphere,  the  reeking  filth,  and  the  dfs- 
tordant  cries  of  the  city  lanes  and 
courts.    But  no  such  free  will  exists : 
the  balance  has  not  been  kept  between 
the  country  and  the  towns.    No  en-* 
couragement  has  been  given  to  the 
small  manufactures,  which  in  former 
times  were  the  support  of  villages 
now  rapidly  falling  into  decay.    The 
gigantic  powef  of  machinery,  set  in 
motion  by  large  capital,  has  nearly- 
abolished  the  hand-loom.    Worsted 
knitting,  yam-spinning,  straw-plait- 
ing, are  now  rendered  almost  profit- 
less occupations.    In  order  to  live, 
the  villagers  have  been   forced   to 
migrate  to  the  towns.  We  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  earliest  of  the  Free 'trade 
measures,  which,  byfinbstituting  Span- 
ish barilla  for  kelp,  threw  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Highlands  at  once 
into  a  state  of  pauperism.    At  this 
moment,  a  new  cause  is  aggravating 
the  evil.    The  stagnation  of  agricul- 
tural employment  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  of  the  com  duties,  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  raral  emigration; 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  their 
passage   to  foreign   parts  naturally 
seek  refuge  in  the  towns.   In  another 
year — ^if  uie  experiment  shouldbe  con- 
tinned  so  long — the  effects  of  this  last 
change  will  become  more  evident  than 
they   are    now.      The    able-bodied 
ploughman  is  the  last  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  who  will  suffer.    Those 
who  have  already  been  compelled  to 
change  their  homes,  or  to  go  upon 
the  parish-list,  are  the  cottars,  who 
derived  theur  subsistence  from  the 
employment  given  them  by  resident 
proprietors.     So  long  as  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  improvement  ex- 
isted, these  poor  people  never  wanted 
work ;  but  now  the  calamitous  fall  m 
the  price  of  produce,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  great  diminution  of  rents,  have 
compelled  the  landlords  to  disconUnue 
their  improvements,  and  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  their  establishments  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  In  this  way^ 
country  labour  is  lessened,  and  town 
labour,  by  tiie  increasing  competitioa 
of  hands,  is  cheapened.     This  is  tho 
trae  secret  of  all  those  startling  reve- 
lations as  to  the  misery,  want,  and 
positive  oppression  of  the  working 
classes  which  have  lately  appeared  ia 
the  public  journals,  and  which  have 
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^ogendered  in  the  minds  of  manj  & 
natural  despair  as  to  the  destiny  of  a 
state  in  which  sach  things  are  suffered 
to  exist.  The  remedj  nndonbtedlj 
is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  speedy  one; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  included 
in  the  categorpr  of  impossibilities. 
Machinery,  which  is  the  first  great 
cause  of  British  pauperismj  cannot  in- 
deed be  checlied,  hut  it  may  very  easify 
be  taxed.  ^^  An  acre  of  land,"  says  a 
late  eminent  writer,  "  if  cultivated, 
must  pay  a  tithe  of  its  productions  to 
support  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
an  equal  contribution  with  any  other 
property  in  respect  of  the  poor,  coun- 
ty, and  church  rates ;  but  mechanical 
power  way  exercise  its  productive 
faculty  ad  uifinitum^  with  but  a  trifling 
reference  or  liability  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  building  may  be 
rated  at  £200,  £500,  or  £1000  a-year, 
but  it  has  a  power  within  it  which,  iu 
compared  with  landed  property  rated 
at  the  same  amount,  will  produce  a 
hundredfold  as  great  a  return — a 
principle  in  legislation  as  deteriorat- 
ing in  its  operation  on  the  masses  as 
it  is  unjust  to  individuals.*'  That 
machiner}^  which  has  changed  the 
whole  character  of  our  population, 
and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  the  means 
of  creating  this  stem  reality  of  pau- 
perism, is  not  taxed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  productive  power.  That 
It  should  be  so,  seems  evident  upon 
the  smallest  reflection.  Land  is  not 
taxed  on  the  principle  of  acreage,  but 
on  that  of  value,  which  again  depends' 
entirely  on  production.  Why  should 
not  the  manufactory  be  rated  in  the 
same  manner?  It  is  true  that,  by 
such  a  measure  as  this,  pauperism 
could  not  be  removed,  but  it  would  be 
materially  checked,  for  the  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  burden  would  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
occasioned  it.  But  nothing  efiectuiU 
can  be  done  until  the  nation  has 
finally  determined  what  policy  it  is  to 
pursue  for  the  future,  and  in  all  time 
coming,  with  respect  to  native  indus- 
try. If  Free  Trade  is  to  go  on,  pau- 
perism must  continue  like  a  Upas 
tree  to  spread  and  overshadow  the 
land.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  this  can  be  otherwise. 
Ko  church-extension,  education,  cheap 
literature,  ventilation,  sewerage,  pub- 
lic baths,  or  model  lodging-houses. 


can  avail  to  mitigate  the  evil.  It  is 
town  competition— made  triply  worse 
by  the  operation  of  low  tariffs— which 
is  driving  the  working  classes  to  the 
verge  of  the  pit  of  despair ;  and  that 
town  competition  is  increasing,  and 
will  increase,  so  long  as  a  fresh  daily 
supply  of  hajids  is  driven  from  coun- 
try labour.  The  scheme  of  the  phil- 
anthropists to  whom  wo  have  referred, 
is  to  take  the  surplusage-  from  the 
towns  and  to  send  them  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  This,  in  the  present  state  of 
matters,  is  about  as  feasible  an  under- 
taking as  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a 
stream  of  water  run  up-hill.  Why, 
the  misery  and  indigence  which  they 
seek  to  relieve,  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  idleness,  dissipation,  or  profli- 
gacy— ^it  arises  from  over-oompetition 
in  one  department  of  industry,  occa- 
^oned  by  the  ntter  want  of  profitable 
employment  in  another.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  industrial  regiments  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  if  its  cultivation  were 
allowed  to  be  remunerative.  But  to  set 
our  pauper  population  at  work  upon 
anything  which  will  not  repay  private 
enterprise  is  mere  delusion.  We  have 
said  this  much  upon  a  topic  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  the  utmost  im- 
portance, because  we  are  convinced 
that  many  persons,  who  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  .magnitude  of  the 
evil,  have  mistaken  the  remedy  from 
the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the 
causes  from  whence  that  evil  has 
arisen.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  too 
large  for  incidental  discussion,  and  we 
shidl  probably  return  to  it  on  a  future 
occasion,  when  we  can  state  our  views 
without  reference  to  the  whimsical 
vagaries  of  Mr  Carlyle. 

So  then,  the  Noblest  having  made 
his  speech,  and  wound  up  with  a  sig- 
nificant hint  of  flogging  and  pistol- 
ing every  one  of  the  unfortunate  serfs 
who  shall  fail  to  wield  the  hoe  with 
becoming  alacrity,  what  next?  No- 
thmg  more,  in  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  are  concerned ; 
at  least  nothing  tangible.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  anything 
more.  The  man  who  can  propound  a 
scheme  to  rid  us  of  pauperism,  with 
all  its  concomitant  misery,  would  be  a 
greater  benefiictor  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  the  human  race,  than  a 
thousand  Howards  in  one.  Mr  Car- 
lyle is  perhaps  the  most  strenuous 
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adTOcate  Ibr  work  tbat  we  ever  «n- 
ootmteied.  He  would  have  made  a 
^rst-rate  taakmaeter  imder  the  <^ 
Egjptisa  economy.  He  is,  with 
great  reason,  indignant  st  the  state  to 
which  onr  West  Indian  Gdonies  have 
been  lednced  by  means  of  Exeter 
Hall  emancipation,  and  he  sconts 
emancipation  itself  as  a  gross  delnsion 
of  the  fiend.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  views  have  been  so  late  of 
ripening.  Time  was,  when  a  fair  and 
common-sense  protest,  advanced  by  a 
Liberal  philosopher,  against  the  absor* 
dity  of  attempting  to  change  the  hue 
of  the  Etluopian  by  a  single  moment- 
ary scmbbing,  might  liaye  been  of 
some  actual  use :  now,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recommend  a  protracted  application 
of  the  tab.  l^e  KoUest,  when  Mr 
Cariyle  has  discovered  him  and  pat 
him  forward,  wili  hardlr  achieve  his 
ends  by  using  the  Mowing  language, 
even  supposing  that  he  wielded  the 
lightning,  and  were  aMe  to  pat  his 
threats  into  execution. 

''Beaatiftil    Black     Peasantry,   who 
hare  fiJlen  idle,  and  hare  got  the  Devil 
at    your    elb<yif;     interestiiig    White 
Felonry,  who  are  not  idle,  but  hare  en* 
listed  into  the  Deril's  regiments  of  the 
line, — know  that  my  benerolenoe  for  yen 
is  oomparatiTely  trming  !    What  I  have 
of  that  divine  feeling  is  dae  to  others, 
not  to  yon.    A  nnlTeisal  Slaggard-and- 
Sooundrel  Protection  Society  is  not  the 
one  I  mean  to  institute  in  these  times, 
where  so  much  wants  protection,  and  is 
sinking  to  ,sad  issues  for  want  of  it ! 
The  sconndrel  needs  no  proteetion.    Tlie 
aoottndrel  that  will  haaten  to  tiie  gallowi^ 
why  not  rather  clear  the  way  for  him  t 
Better  he  reaeh  hi»  goal  and  ouigate  by 
the  natural  proeliyity,  than  be  so  ex- 
pepsiTely    dammed   up   and   detained, 
poisoning  OTerything  as  he  stagnates  and 
meanders   along,   to   arriye   at   last  a 
hundred  times  fouler,   and   swollen   a 
hundred  times  bigger !    Beneyolent  men 
should  reflect  on  this. — And  yon  Qua- 
shee,  my  pumpkin^— ^not  a  l4d  fellow 
either,  tins  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided  IWidle  Quashee,  I  say  you  must 
get  the  Derril  ant  amw  ftom  your  elbow, 
my  poor  dart:  friend!    In  this  world 
there  will  be  no  exi^nee  for  you  other- 
wise.   No,  not  as  the  brother  of  yonr 
folly  will  I  live  beside  you.    Please  to 
withdraw  out  of  my  way,  if  I  am  not  to 
contradict  your  folly  and  amend  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  stocks  if  it  will  not  amend. 
By  the  Eternal  Maker  t  it  is  on  that  foot- 
ing   alone   that   you   and    I    can   lire 


iogellier.  And  if  yea  had  lespeetaMe 
trftditione  dated  firom  beyond  Magna 
Charta,  or  from  beyond  the  Delage,  to 
the  contrarr,  and  written  sheepakiiis 
that  would  thatch  the  foce  of  the  world, 
— behold  I,  for  one  indiTidual,  do  not  be- 
licTo  said  respectable  traditions,  nor 
regard  said  written  sheepskins,  except 
as  things  which  you,  tin  yon  grow  wiser, 
will  beliere.  Adieu,  Quashee ;  I  will 
wish  yon  better  gukfamee  than  yon  have 
had  of  late.'' 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  the  black    population  of  oar 
colonies  ought  no  Icmger  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  peifoct  idleness  in 
their    provision    grounds,     rearing 
pumpkins  for  their  own  ooosumptioii, 
without  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane.    As  we  have  ahieady 
remarked,  this  view  is  somewhat  ii 
the  latest ;  nevertheless  truth,  like 
repentance,  can  never  come  too  late 
to  be  received.     Divorced  from  the 
folly  of  his  speech,  Ifr  Cariyle'b  senti- 
ment is  sound.    Twenty  millions  of 
British  money,  wrung  from  the  hard- 
taxed  labour  of  oar  people,  were 
given— for  what  ?    Not  only  to  eman- 
cipate the  Negroes,   but  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  tiiat  they 
could  effectually  oontn^  their  former 
masters  — our    own    ccdonists  and 
oountiymen,  to  whom  our  faith  was 
solemidy  plighted  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileges   and  commerce. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  slaveiy  was 
a  gross  rin,  was  it  inoumbent  upon 
us  to  elevate  the  emancipated  Blacks 
so  hig^,  that  they  oould  control  the 
labour  market — to   give  them   the 
status  of  untaxed  yoemen,  witiiout  any 
security  for  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  their  gratitude  ?    It  was  m(xe  than 
preposterous  that  those  whose  free- 
dom was  purchased  should  be  placed 
in  a  better  position,  and  invested 
with  more  immunity  from  labour  and 
want,   than  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  made  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  secure  that  freedom;   and 
the  result  has  amply  demonrtrated 
the  gross  folly  of  the  scheme.    There 
are  thousands,  nay  millions  of  men  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  lot,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  emandpated 
blacks  of  Jamaica,  is  one  of  speech- 
less mieeiy— and  yet  their  ciy  to  be 
relieved  mm  a  competition  which  is 
crushing  them  down  to  the  dust,  is 
unheard  and  uncared  for  amidst  the 
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&ta  of  contending  politicbtnd,  and  die 
perpetual  hum  of  the  bnsj  xnoselytes 
of  Mammon. 

Here  we  cannot  forbesr  firom  quot- 
ing a  characteriatic  passage  from  Mr 
Oarljie^B  tracts.  The  idea  hi  not 
original,  bat  the  handling  is  worthy  of 
Astley's  humourist ;  and  weoommend 
It  to  the  speeial  attention  of  all  free- 
trading  phUanthroiMs. 

^  Certainly  Emandpation  proceeds 
with  rapid  stridet  among  nSf  this  good 
while ;  and  has  got  to  saeh  a  length  as 
might  gite  rise  to  refleotioiifl  in  mon  of  a 
seriooB  iiini.  West  Indian  Blaeks  aie 
emandpaled,  and  it  appeaia  reftise  te 
work.  Irish  Whiten  haTo  luig  been 
eatuely  emanexpated ;  and  nobody  aska 
them  to  work,  ov  on  oondition  of  finding 
ihem  potatoes  (whichy  of  ooorsoy  is  in* 
dispensable)  permits  them  to  work. 
Among  speoolatiTe  persons,  a  question 
has  sometimes  risen.  In  the  progress  of 
Emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time 
when  all  the  Horses  also  are  to  be  eman- 
oipated,  and  brovght  to  the  snpply-and- 
demand  principle  t  Horsey  too  bars 
'  motires  f  ara  acfied  on  by  haagfii,  fear, 
hope,  lore  of  oats,  temr  of  platted 
leather ;  nay  they  hare  Tanityy  ambitioay 
emulation^  thaakfulness^  yindlctWeness ; 
some  rude  ontliae  of  all  our  human 
spiritualities, — a  rude  resemblance  to  us 
in  mind  and  intelligence,  even  as  they 
have  in  bodily  frame.  The  Horse^  poor 
dumb  four-footed  fellow,  he  too  has 
hispriTate  foeling8,hi8  asections,  grati- 
tudes ;  and  deserres  good  usage ;  no 
human  master,  wHhont  erime,  shall  treat 
him  nnjostly  either,  or  raeklesdy  lay  on 
the  whip  where  it  is  not  needed  :— I  an 
sore  if  I  eoold  make  him  'happy,'  I 
should  be  willing  to  grant  a  small  Tote 
(in  addition  to  3m  IsUe  twenty  millions) 
for  that  object  I 

^  Him,  too,  you  occasionally  tyrannise 
oyer  v  and  with  bad  result  to  yonrselres 
among  others ;  nsing  the  leatiier  in  a 
tyrannous,  unnecessary  manner ;  with- 
holding, or  scantily  ftimishing,  the  oats 
and  Tentilated  stifling  that  are  dae. 
Kngged  hoBsenmbdaers,  one  foan  they 
are  a  little  tyrannous  at  times.  ^  Am  I 
not  a  horse,  and  Aa^/'-brother  I'  To  re- 
medy which,  so  far  as  remediable,  fancy 
— the  horses  all  *  emancipated ;'  restored 
to  their  primeval  right  of  property  in  the 
grass  of  this  Globe;  turned  out  to  graze 
in  an  independent  supply-and-demand 
manner !  So  long  as  grass  lasts,  I  dare- 
say they  are  very  happy,  or  think  them- 
selyes  so.  And  Farmer  Hodge  sallying 
forth,  on  a  dry  spring  morning,  with  a 
siere  of  oats  in  his  Iwndy  and  agony  of 


eager  expeetatlon  in  his  heart,  is  he 
ha^yl  Help  me  to  pk)ugh  tlds  day. 
Black  Dobbin ;  oats  in  AiIl  measure  if 
thouwih.  'Hlnnh!  No— thank !' snorts 
Blade  Dobbin;  he  prefers  glorious  liberty 
and  the  gzass.  Bay  Darby,  wilt  not  thoa 
perhaps  I  '  Hlunh  1'  Gray  Joan,  then, 
my  beantifbl  broad-bottomed  mare,— 
O  Heayen  !  she  too  answers  Hlunh !  Not 
a  qaadruped  of  them  will  ploogh  a  stroke 
for  me.  Com-en^s  are  ended  in  this 
world  !— Feff  the  sake,  if  set  of  Hodge, 
then  ef  Hodge's  horses,  one  prays  ^is 
beaeyolent  piactiee  mi^t  now  cease,  and 
a  new  and  a  better  one  try  to  begin. 
Small  kindness  to  Hodge's  horses  to 
eaiandpate  them !  The  fate  of  all  eman- 
dpated  horses  is,  sooner  or  later,  ineri- 
table.  To  hare  in  this  habitable  earth  no 
grass  to  eat, — in  black  Jamaica  gradually 
none,  as  in  Wbite  Goaaemara  already 
none ; — to  roam  aimless,  wasting  the  seed- 
fields  ef  the  worid  ;  and  be  hnnted  home 
to  Qiaos,  by  the  din  watch-dogs  and  dire 
hell-dogs,  with  sueh  horrors  of  forsaken 
wretchedness  as  were  neyer  seen  before  I 
These  things  are  not  sport ;  they  are  ter- 
ribly true,  in  this  country  at  this  hour." 

One  other  sham,  periiaps  the  great- 
est which  onr  age  has  witnessed,  Mr 
Carlyle  accidentJdly  denounces — we 
mean  tJie  late  Colonial  policy.  If  the 
Whigs  hove  an  official  aptitude' for 
anything,  it  ia  the  coopering  np  of 
Constitntions.  Is  (me  oolony  indig- 
nant at  some  outrage  or  insult  pro- 
ceeding from  headquarters — ^is  another 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor,  and  urgent  for  his  recall — 
is  a  third  aggrieved  by  the  commercial 
vacillation  and  fiscal  measures  of  a 
Farliainent  in  which  it  has  neither  voice 
nor  power — the  universal  panacea  is, 
Give  them  a  Constitution !  We  hope 
the  present  ]!i^istry  wiU  profit  by  the 
following  criticisra—iiot  volunteered 
l^us,  who  neither  look  upon  them  with 
affection,  nor  entertain  any  sanguine 
hope  of  their  converslott  to  a  patriotic 
policy, — but  penned  by  a  writer  who, 
not  long  ago,  was  considered  by  their 
organs  as  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  the  age. 

«  Constituliona  for  the  Colonies,"  says 
Mr  Carlyle,  *'  are  now  on  the  anvil ;  the 
discontented  Colonies  are  s^  to  be  cured 
of  their  miseries  by  Constitutions.  Whe- 
ther that  will  cure  their  miseries,  or  only 
operate  as  a  Godfrey's  Cordial  to  stop 
their  whimpering,  and  in  the  end  worsen 
all  their  miseries,  may  be  a  sad  doubt  to 
us.    One  thing  strikes  a  remote  spectator 
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in  these  Colonial  qnestions :  the  singiilar 
placidity  with  which  the  British  SUtee- 
man  at  this  time,  backed  by  M'Crowdy  and 
the  British  moneyed  chissesy  is. prepared 
to  surrender  whatsoever  interest  Britain, 
as  foundress  of  those  establishments,  might 
pretend  to  have  in  the  decision.  '  If  yon 
want  to  go  from  us,  go;  we  by  no  means 
want  you  to  stay :  you  cost  us  money 
yearly,  which  is  scarce;  desperate  quan- 
tities of  trouUe  too:  why  not  go,  if  you 
wish  itf  Such  is'^the  humour  of  the 
British  Statesman  at  this  time.-^Men 
clear  for  rebellion, 'annexation'  as  they 
call  it,  walk  openly  abroad  in  our  Ame- 
rican Colonies;  found  newspapers,  hold 
platform  palaveriogs.  From  Canada  there 
comes  duly  by  each  mail  a  regular  sta- 
tistic of  Annexationism  :  increasing  fast 
in  this  quarter,  diminishing  in  that ; — 
Majesty's  Chief  Goremor  seeming  to  take 
it  as  a  perfectly  open  question;  Majesty's 
Chief  GhoTemor,  in  fact,  seldom  appeajring 
on  the  scene  at  all,  except  to  receive  the 
impact  of  a  few  rotten  eggs  on  occasion, 
and  then  duck  in  again  to  his  private 
contemplations.  And  yet  one  would 
think  the  Majesty's  Chief  Governor 
ought  to  have  a  kind  of  interest  in  the 
thing  t  Public  liberty  is  carried  to  a 
great  length  in  some  portion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  But  the  question, '  Are 
we  to  continue  subjects  of  her  Majesty, 
or  start  rebelling  against  her !  So  many 
as  are  here  for  rebelling,  hold  up  your 
hands  !'  Here  is  a  public  discussion  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  to  be  going  on 
under  the  nose  of  a  Goverpor  of  Canada ! 
How  the  Governor  of  Canada,  being  a 
British  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not 
a  Canadian  lumber-log  of  mere  pine  and 
rosin,  can  stand  it,  is  not  very  conceivable 
at  first  view.  He  does  it,  seemingly,  With 
the  stoicism  of  a  Zeno.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional sight  like  few." 

With  Earl  Grey  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  backed  and 
assisted  by  that  pattern  of  candoar, 
Mr  Hawes — with  Lord  Elgin  in 
Canada,  and  Lord  Tonington  in 
Ceylon— -the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire  is  certainly  exposed  to  peril. 
But  a  more  dangerons  symptom  is  the 
spirit  which  of  late  years  has  preyailed 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  false 
views  and  per\'erse  nnpatriotic  doc- 
trines of  the  political  economists.  They 
refuse  to  admit  into  their  calculations 
any  element  which  may  not  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  money-value,  and 
they  consider  that  the  worth  of  a 
colony  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the 


retntns  of  ltd  traffic.  This  is  a  lead- 
ing dogma  of  Free  Trade ;  and  no 
doubt,  were  Free  Trade  OHMble  of  en- 
tire realisation,  if  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  no  other  ambition  than  to 
buy  and  sell,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Cobden,  and  if  reci- 
procity were  a  thing  universal,  a  good 
deal  might  be  urged  in  its  favour.  If 
we  apply  the  same  test  to  Ireland,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  the  peoi>le  of  Great 
Britain  to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
Repeal,  and  to  allow  the  young  patriots 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  enter  into  any 
kind  of  relationship  which  they  may 
choose  with  the  sympathising  repub- 
licans of  France.  This  is  Free  Trade 
in  its  plain,  undisguised  form ;  and  to 
some  such  consummation  as  this  we 
must  come  at  last,  by  virtue  of  tbe 
grand  experiment,  should  that,  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel^s  temporary  Income 
Tax,  be  extended  to  a  limitless  perpe- 
tuity. At  present,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conntry,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  what  advantage  they 
derive  from  the  boasted  character  of 
Britons,  except  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  heaviest  load  of  taxa- 
tion that  was  ever  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  a  people.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  Free-traders  have  phmned 
their  scheme  with  consummate  adroit- 
ness and  dexterity.  If  their  object 
was,  as  we  believe  it  was,  to  sap  those 
principles  of  high  morality,  rectitude, 
honour,  and  patriotism,  which  carried 
Great  Britain  successfully  through 
the  dangers  of  wild  European  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  and  war,  they  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a  better  or  a 
surer  method.  Many  a  disheartened 
agriculturist  has  lately  asked  himself, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  ties  which 
bind  him  imperatively  to  Britain, 
when  a  richer  soil  and  a  fairer  climate 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  a  home  not 
daily  harassed  by  the  knock  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  the  London  market 
ever  ready  to  receive  the  product  of 
his  industry?  It  is  not  good  that 
these  questions  should  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  yeomen,  for  they  are 
calculated  to  engender  a  train  of 
thoughts  veiy  hostile  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  credit  which  England 
dare  not  lose,  without  forfeiting  her 
reputation,  her  fame,  her  honour,  and 
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her  sway.  The  thoughts  of  the 
colonies  have  long  been  bent  in  a 
similar  direction ;  and  we  donbt  not 
that  many  of  th^m  have  been  amazed 
to  find  that,  so  far  from  being  checked 
in  their  preliminary  mntterings  of 
revolt,  they  have  the  hearty  good 
.wishes  of  the  Manchester  men  in  dis- 
solving their  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  whenever  they  may 
choose  to  do  so.  Tbns  do  we  stand 
at  present  in  oar  home  and  colonial 
relations,  the  clanle  of  the  constitn- 
tion  hammer  resounding  from  the 
cooperage,  and  dnll-eyed  Imbecility 
sitting  laaily  at  the  helm. 

We  most  now  take  onr  leave  of  Mr 
Carlyle,  sincerely  regretting  that  we 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  tmth,  con- 
gratulate him  either  on  the  tone  or 
the  character  of  his  late  lucubrations. 
These  pamphlets,   take  them   alto- 
gether, are  about  the  silliest  produc- 
tions of  the  day ;  and  we  coidd  well 
wish,  for  his  sake,  that  they  had  never 
been  compiled.    Very  few  people,  we 
ima£;ine,  will  be  disposed  to  wait  with 
confidence  for  the   avatar    of   his 
Noblest  and  Noblers,  such  as  he  has 
depicted  them.    Our  faith  and  hopes 
lie  in  a  different  direction ;  nor  have 
we  any  wbh  to  see  a  Cromwell  at  the 
head  of  afiairs,  supported  by  a  staff 
of  noble  young   souls,   poetical  or 
otherwise,  who  require  to  be  bought 
over  for  the  purpose.    Towards  the 
close  of  his  fourth  pamphlet,  our  au- 
thor lets  drop  a  hint  from  which  we 
gather  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
his  Noblest  may  hereafter  appear  cm- 
bodied  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    All  we  shall  say  on  that  score 
is,  that  Sir  Robert  has  already  had 
sufilcient  opportunity  vouchsafed  him 
to  exhibit  the  extent  of  his  qualifica- 
tions.   It  is  not  likely  that  the  States- 
man who,  in  the  eve  of  life,  and  en- 
joying the  undiminished  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign,  finds  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  the  sem- 
blance of  a  party  to  support  him,  can 
ever  make  another  desperate  rally. 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  history  any  instance  of  a 
leading  politician  who  has  been  so 
often  trusted,  and  impossible  to  find 
one  who  has  so  often  abused  that 
trust.    Even  Mr  Carlyle  cannot  deny 
the  Unveracities  of  which  Sir  Robert 
stands  convicted;  and  although  he 
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appears  to  think  that  lapses  from 
tmth  are  of  so  common  occurrence  as 
to  be  venial,  we  beg  to  assure  him 
that  his  opinion  is  not  the  general 
one,  nor  is  it  altogether  creditable  to 
the  morality  of  the  man  who  ven- 
tures to  express  it.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
latter  tract.  Mr  Carlyle  has  condes- 
cended to  Dorrow  some  hints  from 
that  most  emineift  master  of  modem 
scurrility,  the  late  Daniel  O'ConneU. 
This  is,  in  every  respect,  to  be  de- 
plored. Wit  is  not  Mr  Carlyle*8 
forte,  and  this  Idnd  of  wit,  if  wit  it  be, 
is,  when  served  op  at  second  hand,  both 
nauseous  and  rovoltmg.  At  a  calmer 
moment,  and  on  more  mature  refiec- 
tion,  we  feel  convinced  that  Mr  Car- 
lyle will  blush  for  the  terms  which  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  apply  to  so 
eminent  a  genius  as  Mr  Disraeli;  and 
that  he  will  in  future  abstain  from  tes- 
tifying his  gratitude  for  a  humiliating 
invitation  to  dinner  in  a  shape  so 
abject  as  that  of  casting  personal  and 
low  abuse  upon  the  political  adversa- 
ries of  his  entertdner. 

If  Mr  Carlyle  feels  that  his  voca- 
tion is  political— if  the  trae  spirit  of 
the  prophet  is  stirring  within  him — 
he  ought  to  endeavour  in  the  first 
place  to  think  clearly,  and,  m  the  se- 
cond, to  amend  his  style.  At  present 
his  thoughts  are  anything  but  clear. 
The  primary  duty  of  an  author  is  to 
have  a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
matter  which  he  proposes  to  enun- 
ciate, for  unless  he  can  arrive  at  that, 
his  words  must  necessarily  be  mysti- 
cal and  undefined.  If  men  are  to  be 
taught  at  all,  let  the  teaching  be  sim* 
pie,  and  level  to  the  common  capa- 
city ;  and  let  the  teacher  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  whole  particulars 
of  the  lesson.  We  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  Cassandra  must  have  been 
a  prophetess  reared  in  the  same 
school  as  Mr  Carlyle.  Her  predic- 
tions seem  to  have  been  shrouded  in 
such  thorough  mysticism,  that  no  one 
gave  her  credit  for  inspiration ;  and 
in  consequence  the  warnings  which 
might  have  saved  Troy,  were  spoken 
to  the  empty  winds.  Here,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  against 
a  similar  charge  of  indistinctness. 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  certify  that 
Mr  Carlyle  is  a  prophet,  or  that  there 
is  any  peculiar  Revelation  in  these 
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lAtter^day  PamphUtowhich  canavert  only  great  power,  but  a  hannony^vtieh 
the  fall  of  Biitaiiif  ahoidd  that  sad  is  perhi^  the  rarest  accomplish' 
catastrophe  be  foredoomed.  Wesim-  ment  of  the  riietorical  artist.  His 
ply  wish  to  express  our  regret  that  ^'Meditation  on  a  Field  of  Battle," 
Mr  Carlyle,  who  may  lay  claim  to  for  example,  Is  as  perfect  a  stnun  of 
the  possession  of  some  natoral  genios  mnsie  as  the  best  composdUion  of 
and  ability,  will  not  allow  ns  the  BeethoreiL  But  in  Mr  Carlyle's  sen- 
privilege  of  nnderstaading  the  true  teaoes  and  periods,  there  is  no  touch 
nature  of  his  thonghts,  and  tiiere«  tn:  sound  of  hannony.  Theyarehtfah, 
^we  ei^oaes  himself  to  a  snapicimi  tramped,  'and  ofteni  angrammaticid ; 
that  the  iadistinctnesa  lies  qnite  m  totaHyderoid  of  all  pretension  to  ease, 
mnch  in  th«  origiwil  conception  of  deHcaey,  or  grace.  In  short,  we  pass 
the  ideas,  aa  in  tin  language  hj  from  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets  with 
means  of  which  they  are  conyejw*  the  sincere  conyietion  that  the  aoth<^ 
As  to  his  style,  it  can  be  defended  as  apolitician  is  shallow  and  unsound, 
en  no  piineiple  whatever^  Kchtgr,  obscure  and  fantastic  in  hisphilosophy, 
who  used  to  be  his  models  was  in  and  yeiy  mnch  to  be  reprehended  for 
reality  a  ficat-rate  master  of  langna|e  hlsobstinate  attempt  to  inculcate  abad 
uidMTedMlmMic;  andalthoughm  style,  and  to  deteriorate  the  simple 
some  of  his  worim,  he  thought  fit  to  -beanty  and  pure  wfgnHkaney  of  our 
adopt  a  (|naini  and  abrupt  manner  of  language, 
writing,  in  etlieni  ha  eThlbitiid  not 


THB  HTTKOABIAK  JDSEPH. 

The  following  poem  is  intended  to  commemorate  a  very  interesting  episode, 
which  lately  enUvened  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Beform  Assodation. 
The  usual  knot  of  Parliamentary  orators  having  somewhat  cavalierly  left 
the  delegates  to  their  own  rhetorical  resources,  on  the  third  day  of  eonfiorence, 
and  the  conversation  having  taken  a  doleful  turn,  owing  to  the  paudty  of 
subscriptions,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  thought  fit  to  ailiven 
the  spirits  of  tlie  meeting  by  tlie  introduction  of  an  ilinstiious  visitor.  The 
following  extract  from  the  morning  papers  y^  explain  the  incident,  as  well 
as  the  commemorative  verses : — 

*The  ClisliMB  (Sir  J.  Walaslcy)  here  left  the  platform,  and  sharfly  afterwards 
reittmed,  leaiifag  a  short,  stoat,  tlderly,  intelligent-lookiiig  gentieman,  with  aveiy 
formidabla  mwstothe  and  haohy  bewd  of  snewy  vrtiitMiesB,  whose  appeanaoe  eieaied 
eomddenhk  osMltomeBt  in  the  aodieaoe,  and  gam  rise  to  grwt  satisfiMtion  in  the 
IDunds  of  Boreral  deltgates,  who  wun  imdor  the  impzessiDa  that  tiM^  behold  Mr 
Muntz,  the  hoiu  mambor  for  Biimiagham,  whoae  beavd  is  lo  well  known  by  report  to 
the  Liberal  party. 

"^  The  CnAnuuK.— Gentlemen,  you  observed  that  I  loft  the  platfom  Ibar  a  diort 
time,  and  returned  with  a  gentleman  who  is  now  near  me*  It  is  no  other  than  the 
Joseph  Hnme  ef  the  Hnngaiians.  (Loud  cheers,  followed  by  ones  of '  Name,  name.') 

"The  diainmai  did  not  appear  able  to  afford  the  desired  information,  and  the 
venerable  Hungarian  tnaneier  wroto  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  from  whidi  Sir 
Josfam  Walmsley  read  aload  what  sounded  like '  Eugene  Rioschy.*  (C3ieerB  :  and 
Toiem,  *  We  dent  know  it  aow/  <  I  eaat  toll  my  wifc  ;  *  and  laughter.) 

I, 

No,  no !  has  false  t  It  cannot  be ! 

When  saw  a  mortal  eye 
Two  suns  within  the  firmament, 

Two  glories  in  the  sky  ? 
Nay,  Walmsley,  nay!  thy  generous  heart 

Hath  aU  too  wide  a  room  : 
We'll  not  believe  it,  e'en  on  oath — 

There's  but  one  Joseph  Hume ! 
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II. 

Unsay  the  word  so  rashly  said  \ 

From  hasty  praise  forbear  1 
.   Why  brings  a  foreiga  Pon4>ey  here 

Our  Cassar^s  fame  U>  stuve  ? 
The  biizsard  he  m  losd  aboret 

And  Home  is  lord  bebw, 
So  leave  him  peerleaa  on  his  perchy 

Our  solitary  Joe ! 

He  may  be  known,  that  bearded  Vfi^U 

In  kmda  beyond  the  foam ; 
He  may  have  fought  the  fiery  fight 

'Gainst  taxes  raised  at  home. 
And  hate  of  kings,  and  acora  of  peess. 

May  rankle  in  his  aonl : 
Bat  surely  never  bath  he  reached 

'<  The  tottle  of  the  whde.'' 

IV. 

Yes,  he  may  tell  of  doughty  deeds, 

Of  battles  lost  and  won,    • 
Of  Austrian  imposts  bravely  spumed 

By  each  reforming  Hun. 
But  dare  he  say  that  he  hath  borne 

The  jeers  of  friend  and  fi)e, 
Yet  still  pr4)sed  on  for  thirty  years 

Like  our  transcendant  Joe  t* 

Or  hath  h#  stood  alone  in  aruii^ 

Against  the  guileful  Greek, 
Demanding  back  his  purchase-coin 

With  oath,  and  howl,  and  shriek  ? 
Deemed  they  to  hold  with  vulgar  bonds 

That  lion  in  the  net? 
One  sweep  of  his  tremendous  paw 

Could  cancel  all  their  debt. 

VI. 

How  could  we  tell  our  Spartan  wives 

That,  in  this  sacred  room, 
We  dared,  with  impious  throats,  proclaim 

A  rival  to  the  Hume  ? 
Our  children,  in  their  hour  of  need, 

Might  style  us  England^s  foes, 
If  other  chief  we  owned  than  one, 

The  member  for  Montrose. 

VII. 

O  soft  and  sweet  are  Cobdeu's  tones 

As  blackbird's  in  the  brake  ; 
And  Oldham  Fox  and  Quaker  Bright 

A  merry  music  make ; 
And  Thompson's  voice  is  dear  and  stix>ng. 

And  Kershaw's  mild  and  low. 


And  nightingales  would  hush  their  trill 
To  list  McGregor's  flow ; 
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Bat  Orphens'  self,  In  mute  deq[>air9 

Might  drop  his  magic  reed 
When  Hnme  vouchsafes,  in  dulcet  strafns^ 

The  pec^le's  cause  to  plead. 
All  other  sounds  of  earth  and  air 

Are  mute  and  lost  the  while ; 
The  rasping  of  a  thousand  saws, 

The  screeching  of  the  file. 

IX. 

With  him  we'll  live,  with  him  well  die. 

Our  lord,  our  light,  our  own ; 
We'll  keep  all  foemen  from  his  face, 

All  rivals  from  his  throne. 
Though  Tory  prigs,  and  selfish  Whig9, 

His  onward  course  assail. 
Here  stand  a  hundred  delegates, 

All  joints  of  Joseph's  tail. 


X. 

Ho,  there !  remove  that  haixy  Him 

With  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
We  need  no  rank  reformers  here 

To  cope  with  honest  Joe. 
Not  MuntE,  with  all  his  bristly  pride, 

From  him  our  hearts  can  wean : 
We  know  his  ancient  battle-cry — 

**  Shave  close,  my  friends,  and  clean !" 
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Although  I  haye  not  specified 
eveiy  place  at  which  we  halted,  or 
through  which  we  passed,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  we  arrived  in 
dae  coarse  at  St  Sever,  which  was 
distant  only'  one  day's  march  from 
the  actual  headquarters  of  the  British 
army,  Aire  on  the  Adonr.  Here 
Pledget  interposed  his  professional 
authority,  and  decided  that  neither 
Mr  Chesterfield  nor  Jones  must  pro- 
ceed farther.  They  both  remuned, 
therefore,  nnder  surgical  treatment 
at  St  Sever.  Pledget  and  Gingham, 
deeming  the  road  now  safe,  pushed 
forward  to  Aire,  leaving  the  cart  to 
follow  with  the  convoy.  At  the  same 
time,  our  numbers  experienced  a  still 
more  considerable  diminution.  Our 
cavalry  escort,  also,  received  orders 
to  push  forward,  and  started  before 
us  m  high  spirits,  with  the  prospect 
of  immediate  operations.  The  convoy 
was,  accordingly,  left  with  only  the 
infantry  as  a  guard,  under  Corporal 
Eraser. 

Bdbre  starting  for  this  our  last 
day's  march  I  saw  both  our  wounded 
men,  neither  of  them  well  pleased  at 
being  left  behind.  As  to  Jones,  I 
was  getting  used  to  him,  and  coold 
have  better  spared  a  better  man.  I 
found  him  confined  to  his  bed,  in  a 
house  full  of  sick  and  wonnded ;  very 
much  down  in  the  month,  fractious,  a 
little  feverish,  and  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  hospital  diet.  ^^  Please,  sir,  the 
doctor  don't  not  allow  me  a  drop  of 
sperrits,  sir;  no,  nor  wine  nayther, 
sir ;  nothing  whatsomdever  to  drink, 
only  powders,  sur." 

''  Powders  to  drink,  Jones?  What 
d'ye  mean,  man?" 

*^  Please,  sir,  what  I  means  is 
powders,  sir.  Hope  no  offence,  sir. 
Doctor  calls  'em  everfizziog  powders, 
sk." 

From  the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield  I 
parted  with  unfeigned  regret.  I 
believe  he  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
whole  party.  His  manner  was  a 
little  stiff  and  aristocratical  at  first. 


But  he  meinded  on  acquaintance; 
and,  in  everything  connected  with 
duty,  he  was  both  highly  competentt 
and  pleasant  to  act  with.  We  got 
off  in  good  time,  and  proceeded  on 
our  march  as  on  former  days,  our 
road  carrying  us  through  two  or  three 
villages. 

In  passing  one  of  these,  I  pulled  up 
to  make  some  trifling  purchase ;  and^ 
when  I  came  out  of  the  shop,  found, 
our  whole  convoy  and  escort  halted. 
*'  How  's  this,  Fraser  ?  Why  are  we 
not  getting  on  ?  '* 

^^Ordei-s  for  the  whole  party  to 
halt  have  just  arrived  from  head- 
quarters, sir." 

''  Indeed  !    Who  brought  them  ?  " 

^^  A  gentleman  belonging  to  your 
department,  sir." 

I  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the 
column;  and  there,  sure  enough,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  inn,  saw  a 
nniform  resembling  my  own.  In 
fact,  I  recognised  not  only  the  coat, 
but  the  wearer  of  it,  though  he  did 
not  recognise  me.  He  was  a  foreigner 
—  Westphalian,  Saxon,  Bohemian, 
High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  or  some- 
thing of  thatisort;  had  served  at 
LislMn  as  derk  in  a  civil  department 
attached  to  the  British  army ;  and, 
in  some  situation  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, bad  incurred  suspidons  of 
an  awkward  kind.  He  had  m  conse- 
quence been  suspended.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  home  authorities, 
and  the  result  was  his  disnissal. 
This  was  what  I  knew  of  him.  As 
to  his  having  subsequently  obtained 
employment  in  our  department,  of 
this  I  knew  nothing.  And  it  did 
appear  rather  curious  that  a  person 
^^  disadvantageonsly  known,"  as  he 
was,  should  have  gained  a  footing 
where  trustiness  was  so  indispen- 
sable. Yet  there  he  stood  in  full  fig, 
enormous  staff-hat,  and  all  the  de- 
partmental toggery.  He  addressed 
me  in  French,  with  a  tone  of  au- 
thority. 

^^  Why  have  you  come  this  road? 
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You  have  followed  the  wrong  route. 
Your  way  was  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
river."  • 

^^I  came  by  the  high  road,  of 
course.  The  maps  show  no  route  by 
the  other  side.  All  the  troops  take 
this  way,  and  of  course  I  followed 
their  example." 

''H«^iBg  of  Ae  kind.  They  afl 
take  the  odw,  which  is  shorter  by 
nearly  a  tegue.  Besides,  you  should 
not  have  come  by  St  Sever  al  aU.  I 
am  lettt  fitnn  head(inarterB,  to  show 
yon  the  right  dizeetkm." 

^^Yoy  good.  Of  course,  then, 
you  bring  written  orders." 

*'  No  written  orders  are  requisite. 
My  direetions  are,  to  turn  you  into 
the  other  route.  This,  in  fact,  is 
not  sbIb.  You  will  therefore  eross 
at  the  ford,  and  proceed  to  head- 
quarters along  the  other  bank  of  the 
river." 

"If,  as  you  say,  the  other  is  ^e 
usual  route,  of  course  they  must  eup- 
pose  at  beadquarten  that  I  have 
taken  it.  Very  dn^  they  shoidd  have 
sent  you  to  turn  me  baick  from  this, 
tben.^ 

"S«Bh  were  my  orders.  Yon  will 
proeeed  by  tiie  other  road," 

^^  Allow  me  to  inquire,**  said  I, 
'*were  your  orders  from  our  own 
department,  or  from  the  Quarter- 
niaster-Genend's?"  That  was  a 
poser;  for,  if  Uiey  came  from  our 
own,  the  question  would  at  onoe 
arise,  Could  aay  sueh  authority 
enjoin  departure  from  a  regular  route, 
given  in  writing?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  deetned  expedient, 
ih>m  dreunstanees  grave  and  un- 
foreseen,  to  send  me  fresh  instruc- 
tkms  fitmi  the  Ugher  authority,  the 
beaier  of  tiiem  would  probably 
oome  direct  from  the  same  quarter. 
He  hesitated  —  looked  rather  at  a 
loss. 

"The  dhreetions,"  said  he  at 
length,  "oome  fhym  your  own  de- 
partment, of  course.  I  was  ordered 
to  ride  off,  make  you  come  by  the 
other  road,  and  aooompany  you  to 
the  end  of  the  march." 

^*I  had  much  rather  march  by 
the  present  route.  Bather  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  Justified  in  leav- 
ing it." 

•*  Oblige  me,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "byjust  stepping  into  the  house 


with  me.  I  am  charged  with  a  com- 
munication of  some  importance." 

Leaving  Sancho  m  care  of  an  atten- 
dant, I  foUowed  him  into  the  Auberge. 
"  Have  the  goodness,"  said  he,  "  ta 
step  into  that  apartment.  Excuse 
me  for  one  moment.  I  must  just 
speak  to  the  landlord." 

I  entered.  It  was  m  apvtment 
on  the  ground  flocMr,  wkli  a  laidile  laid 
fior  twa^by  no  means  a  disagreeabia 
surprise  on  a  mardi.  On  the  table 
were  already  placed  tha  bread,  and 
the  bottle  of  wine  nncoiked — sore 
signs,  in  a  French  inn,  that  dinner 
will  soon  make  its  appeamee. 
^*  Beally,  he  seems  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  fellow,  after  all.  This  is  just 
the  way  with  the  lads  of  our  depart- 
ment. Suspicion  be  hanged  I  nay 
first  impressions  were  unjust^" 

He  entered;  and  the  garpon  foU 
lowed  with  the  soup.  ^Ah,"  said 
my  new  aoquaintanee,  **  now  be 
quick  with  the  other  things.  Cone, 
Mens.  d'Y — ^  this  is  yonr  longeat 
day^  march;  you  mnst  be  hungry^ 
no  doubt.  Come,  sit  down;  tsto 
some  soup.  We  shall  soon  be  better 
acquainted.    Excuse  this  little  mte.^* 

''Beadfly,"  said  I;  ''and  yo» 
must  excuse  my  quitting  yon  this  in* 
stast." 

A  glance  from  the  window  had 
effected  a  second  revolution  in  my 
sentiments.  Lookmg  out  bsCoie  I 
salt  down,  I  discovered  that  tiw  oon- 
voy  and  escort  were  off!  Far  down 
the  street,  I  perceived  tfce  last  of 
them  disappearing  along  the  road  I — 
walked  straight  towards  the  door. 
He  was  too  quick  for  mo ;  locked  it, 
and  placed  hiras^  with  his  bw^  to 
it,  pocketing  the  key.  **  No,  no, 
Mons.  d'Y— >"  said  he ;  ^  yon  are 
my  gaest.  You  really  nnst  not 
depart  till  after  dinner.  It^  abaufd. 
For  you  I  ordered  ft.  Woidd  yoo 
hurry  away  without  taking  a  mouth- 

Had  I  removed  him  hj  ftne,  I 
must  still  have  forced  the  door ;  and 
that  might  have  brought  upon  me 
the  whole  establishment,  and  cansed 
farther  delay.  I  therefore  took  three 
steps  from  the  door  to  tiie  window, 
threw  it  open,  and  soon  found  myself 
on  the  pave^  which  was  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  apartment.  To  m 
surprise,  Sancho  also  had  disappeared! 
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My  first  impreBsion  waa,  that  ke  had 
gone  on  with  the  oonvoj,  and  I  was 
about  to  follow  on  fi>ot  ;^thonght  it 
best,  thought  to  look  in  the  stables 
first.  There  he  was,  sure  en(xigh« 
The  attendant  had  already  taken  off 
his  saddle,  and  was  about  to  remove 
his  bridle.  ^^What  are  yon  about 
tbeise,  my  frjend?  I  requested  yon 
to  lu^d  bun  at  the  door." 

^^  Monsieur,  the  other  fingUsli 
officer  eame -oat  after  yon  had  entered, 
and  desired  me  to  bring  him  here, 
take^oif  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
give  him  some  or^" 

I  whipped  on  the  saddle  again  in 
no  time,  moaated,  and  soon  overtook 
the  escort.  ^^  CcMrporal  Fraser,  why 
did  you  go  on?" 

'^  I  understood  that  we  went  on  by 
your  orders,  sir." 

^'  My  orders  ?  Notliing  of  the 
sort." 

*'  I  am  reiy  Borry  if  I  have  done 
wrong,  sir.  The  gentleman  who 
joined  just  now  came  out  from  the 
inn,  and  directed  us  to  proceed.  Said 
yon  would  follow  immediately.  Aa 
he  wears  the  same  unifMxo,  I  sap- 
posed  a  command  from  him  was  the 
same  as  one  from  yourself,  sir.  In* 
deed,  he  said  it  was  your  order.** 

^^He  received  no  order  from  me; 
and  he  had  no  business  to  send  you 
on  without." 

*'  ShaU  I  halt  tiie  party,  sir  ?  " 

^'  HHo,  BO ;  keep  on.  It  was  a  mis* 
take  our  atopping  at  all." 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  village,  I 
began  to  ruminate  upon  what  had 
ju^  occurred.  Fu*st  of  all,  there  was 
the  eharaeter  of  this  gentleman,  well 
known  at  lislxHi,  and,  I  supposed,  at 
headquarters.  Then  there  was  the 
improbability  of  his  story,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  or  two  little  contradic- 
tions. Then,  it  was  clear,  he  had 
attempted  to  separate  me  from  the 
convoy,  and  to  prevent  my  following 
it.  Then,  too,  his  conduct  was 
doubly  incorrect ;  in  taking  upon 
himself,  first,  to  halt  the  party, 
secondly,  to  send  it  on.  Item,  in  the 
course  of  our  short  interview,  he  had, 
it  appeared  to  me,  told  as  many  fibs 
as  could  well  be  got  into  the  given 
time.  Moreover,  he  had  attempted 
to  divert  us  from  our  route,  which 
was  just  what  Hookey  did ;  and, 
what  made  it  very  remarkable,  Hookey 


and  he  botii  willed  na  to  torn  aside 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  regifiar 
route  was  by  the  ng^.  S(»Bething 
was  evidently  not  strai^.  For  all 
that,  though,  the  manner  of  this  intel- 
ligent individual  was  so  very  ea^  and 
impudent,  and  he  seemed  so  bent 
upon  accomplishing  his  pnrpose, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  I  felt  a 
strong  impression  we  had  not  seen 
the  last  of  him,  especially  as  he 
appeared  utterly  unconsdons  that  I 
knew  his  previous  history.—"  Cor^ 
poral  Fraserl" 
'    **  What's  your  pleasure,  sir?  " 

"  If  that  person  comes  up,  I  wish 
yom  to  keep  near  me.  Take  no  notice ; 
but  be  prepaxed,  if  I  direct,  to  arrest 
him." 

The  corporal  looked  a  little  queer. 
"Yay  good,  sir,"  said  he^  "i^on 
receiving  your  wden^^  (he  intoned 
the  word  orders^)  "  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  so." 

"In  case  of  my  giving  you  an  order 
to  that  effect,  I,  of  course,  am  respon* 
sible,  not  you.  If  I  turn  round,  give 
yon  a  look,  and  say,  'Fraser,'  you 
will  consider  that  you  have  got  your 
directions." 

"  Very  good,  sir ;  it  shall  be  done." 

My  anticipations  proved  correct. 
Mounted  on  what  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  French  post-horse,  my 
would-be  entertainer  presently  came 
up  at  a  laborious  canter.  The  mo- 
ment he  got  aloB^ide,  he  began 
to  expostolate.  was  profouiidly 
grieved  that  I  had  decHned  his  hosiH- 
tatity.  It  was  a  long  day's  march, 
the  longest  from  Passages  to  head- 
quarters. "  A  little  refreshment 
would  have  recruited  your  forces. 
Mens.  dT—." 

*^  I  cannot  separate  from  the  con- 
voy and  escort.  As  yon  thought  fit  to 
send  them  on,  I  had  no  choice  but  td 
foUow." 

"  Well,  pardon  me,  if  I  have  done 
wrong,"  said  he.  "  My  intentions 
were  pure,  at  any  rate.  Positively, 
though,  you  must  not  follow  this  road. 
The  way  to  the  ford  is  now  close  at 
hand.  Come,  let  me  be  your  con- 
ductor." 

"  Were  you  not  at  Lisbon  last 
autumn?"  said  I. 

"Were you?"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm. 
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*'  I  was.  And  though  yon  do  not 
know  me,  I  know  joa." 

*^  Nothing  to  my  prejndice,  I  feel 
convinoed."    (Still  more  aueasy.) 

"  Very  well.  All  will  be  cleared  up 
at  headquarters.  Of  coarse,  yon  will 
accompany  ns." 

*^  At  any  rate,**  replied  he,  anzioos 
to  back  out,  "I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  there.*' 

"  No,  no,"  sjud  I ;  "  you  go  with 
us." 

By  this  time  he  was  decidedly  in  a 
fidget,  and  began  to  haug  behind. 
Just  then  we  came  suddenly  to  a  lane, 
branching  ofif.to  the  right.  This  was 
probably  the  very  direction  he  had 
wished  me  to  take ;  though  whether 
it  really  led  to  a  ford  over  the  Adour, 
or  to  what  it  led,  was  a  different 
question.  Before  I  was  aware  of  his 
design,  he  turned  sharp  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and,  when  I  looked  after  him, 
he  was  already  some  distance  down 
the  lane,  digging  his  heels  into  the  old 
poster's  sides.  This  operation  had 
put  the  gay  old  stager  into  something 
as  much  like  a  gallop  as  you  can  hope 
to  get  out  of  a  French  post-horse.  He 
was  off!  Ah  I  our  cavalry  had  left  us 
too  soon.  I  looked  round,  and  shouted 
"Fraaer!" 

Fraser,  prepared  for  my  order,  and 
anxious  to  have  all  ready  for  execut- 
ing it,  had  three  men  marching  at 
hand,  with  loaded  firelocks.  T^ree 
balls  whistled  down  the  lane.  But  it 
was  a  waste  of  his  Majesty's  powder 
and  shot ;  the  fugitive  escaped  unhurt. 
Not  so,  though,  the  lively  old  post- 
horse.  His  screwed  tail,  his  stradding 
hind-legs,  and  his  action— for  amoment 
prancing,  not  progressive— gave  evi- 
dent indications  that  the  JMUfisa  beast 
had  not  got  off  so  easily  -as  his  rider. 
Then,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
his  scutcheon  should  receive  a  second 
totem,  he  plunged  forward  again  at 
his  previous  rate,  and  soon  disap- 
peared down  the  lane.  Pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  Sancho's  best 
pace  was  an  up-and-down;  even  a 
French  horse  was  too  fast  for  a  French 
pony:  so  both  horse  and  horseman 
got  off. 

My  first  care,  on  reaching  head- 
quarters, was  to  make  inquiry  re- 
specting this  new  member  of  our 
department.  You  will  hardly  need 
to  be  informed,  that  there  was  no  such 


person  belonging  to  us.  llie  only 
question  was,  how  did  he  get  the  uni- 
form coat  ?  It  certainly  was  not  that 
of  the  corresponding  department  of 
the  French  service,  which  not  only  re- 
joiced in  the  appropriate  embellish- 
ment of  a  key  embroidered  on  the 
collar,  but  differed  in  other  respects 
from  ours.  Some  said  he  must  have 
procured  the  coat  at  Lisbon.  Some 
said  he  had  got  it  made  for  the  oCca 
sion.  A  gentleman  of  the  Commis- 
sariat suggested  that  he  had  picked 
up  a  coat  at  headquarters,  cast  off 
when  some  of  us  had  been  promoted. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was,  our  depart- 
ment couldn't  recollect  when  any  such 
cheering  event  had  taken  place. 

As  both  Hookey,  and  this  miore  re- 
cent adviser,  strenuously  insisted  on 
our  proceeding  to  headquarters  by  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Adour,  and  as  Hookey  particularly- 
inculcated  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
our  passing  through  Hagetmau,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  St 
Sever,  it  is  curious  to  discover,  at  this 
interval  of  time,  that  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood indicated  by  these  two  ta- 
lented individuals  as  offering  us  the 
best  route,  was  precisely  the  most 
unsafe.  I  reached  headquarters  on 
the  17th  of  March.  The  next  day  the 
Commander-in-Chief  (mth  Garwood) 
writes  to  Sir  J.  Hope, — "  I  use  the 
cipher,  because  I  understand  the  ene- 
my were  at  Hagetmau  yesiitrdayj* 
That's  just  where  we  should  have 
been  on  the  same  day,  had  I  followed 
Hockey's  advice ;  so  that  we  should 
have  walked  right  into  them;  and 
that,  no  doubt,  was  what  Hookey 
intended.  But  further,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Mmgov  of  Hagetmau,  dated  21st 
Macdi,  we  learn  that,  on  the  18th, 
there  was  in  that  place  an  affair  of 
partisans.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
eligible  neighbourhood  to  which  our 
two  friends  wished  to  introduce  us. 

When  I  reached  headquarters  at 
Aire  with  the  convoy  and  escort,  a 
forward  movement  of  the  troops  ap- 
peared to  have  already  commenced. 
Firing  was  heard  at  hand;  and  the 
operation  was  attended  with  rather 
more  noise  than  those  in  which  we 
were  engaged  the  day  before.  A 
great  army  advandng  upon  the  ene- 
my, like  the  chariot  of  Jove,  cannot 
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move  without  thunder.  I  know  not 
how  far  the  arrival  of  the  treasure 
which  we  brought  up  contributed  to 
this  movement.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
find  our  CommanderUn- Chief  writing 
to  Sir  J.  Hope,  March  18—''  I  wuted 
quietly  till  sJl  my  means  coming  up 
were  arrived,  and  I  am  now  moving 
upon  them  in  earnest."  Ah,  Hookey! 
yon  played  great  stakes,  and  a  deep 
game,  too.    But  it  wouldn't  do. 

The  hour  of  my  arrival,  though, 
was  signalised  by  that  event,  of  all 
others,  which  men  chronicle  as  the 
most   important  of  their  lives — an 
interview  with  a  great  man.    In  my 
case,  it  was  a  very  great  man.    To  be 
sure,  he  didn't  speak  to  me.  But  what 
does  that  signify?    I  spoke  to  him. 
On  arriving  with  the  treasure  at  the 
office  of  our  own  department,  I  was 
directed  to  go  forthwith  and  report 
myself  at  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master-GeneraL    I  went,  and  found 
it  in  a  very  humble  mansion.    On 
eutering  the  passage,  found  a  door  to 
the  right,  where  I  was  desired  to  go 
in.    Saw  a  long  table  by  the  window, 
with  two  or  three  ofQcers  writing. 
Before  the  fire  stood  another.    He 
was  drenched  with   rain;  all  in  a 
steam,  like  a  hot   potato;   lost   in 
thought;  looked  awful ;  a  middle-aged 
and  remarkably  well-built  man,  with 
a  striking— nay,  more  than  striking — 
with  a  partiaUar  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  such  a  face  as  I  had  never 
seen  before;   a  very  keen  eye — the 
«agle*s,  that  can  look  at  the  sun,  would 
have  quailed  before  his ;  and  oh,  what 
a  beak  I    I  felt  rather  at  a  loss.    No 
one  did  me  the  honour  to  notice  my 
entr^.    No  one  took  any  notice ;  no 
one  vouchsafed  me  a  look !    I  stood, 
for  a  moment,  in  silence.    As  idl  the 
others  were  hard  at  work,  and  one  was 
doing  nothing,  I  of  course  concluded 
that  ae  was  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and,  with  crude  atrocity,  ad- 
dressed him — though  with  a  queer 
kind  of  feeling,  which  I  myself  didn't 
exactly  understand — "Are  you  the 
Qnartermaster-Greneral,  sir?'' 

No  reply  on  his  part— no  look,  no 
movement  of  the  head,  no  change  of 
countenance  I  He  merely  raised  his 
arm,  and  pointed  to  the  table.  By 
that  act  alone  he  indicated  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  spoken  to ;  and  had  he, 
the  next  moment,  been  called  upon  to 


describe  the  speaker,'  why,  I  firmly 
believe  he  couldn't  have  done  it.  I 
then  turned  towards  the  table.  One 
of  the  writers  rose  from  his  seat  in 
silence,  walked  me  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, made  an  inquiry  or  two,  and 
wdked  in  again. 

The  next  day  I  was  once  more  on 
«the  march,  riduig  side  by  side  with  a 
brother  cl6rk.  '^  There  he  is  I"  said 
he.  I  now  beheld,  on  horseback — a 
regular  centaur,  part  of  his  horse — 
that  same  distinguished  individual 
whom,  the  day  before,  I  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously addressed,  as  he  stood 
reeking  before  the  fire,'  while  great 
guns  were  banging  riffht  and  left,  the 
troops  advancmg,  and  he  at  the  best 
of  all  possible  points  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  vast  machinery  that  he  had 
set  in  motion. 

Life  at  headquarters  proved  to  be 
much  what  I  had  anticipated.    In 
attending  the  movements  of  the  army, 
we  officials  had  sometimes  very  little 
work ;  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
troops  remained  a  few  days  stationary, 
a  great  deal.  While  they  moved  from 
day  to  day,  we  seldom  had  much  to 
do  but  to  follow  them,  and  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  we  could  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  march.    The 
military  movements   from   Aire   to 
Toulouse  were  curious.    From  Aire 
we  went  right  down  to  the  south,  as 
far  as  Tarbes  and  Vic  Bigorre— a 
course  which  almost  brought  us  back 
again  to  the  Spanish  frontier  and  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  then  up  again 
to  the  Garonne  and  Toulouse.     A 
sailor  would  have  called  it  tacking. 
Of  course,  one  could  not  follow  even 
an  advancing   and  victorious  army 
without  undergoinc^  some  hardships. 
On  one  occasion,  after  much  previous 
fatigue,  in  passing  a  wild  and  moun- 
tainous district,  we  were   suddenly 
overtaken  by  a  snow-storm.    While 
nodding  on  Sancho's  back  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  I  was  caked  on  the  left, 
fVom  head  to  foot,  with  snow,  which 
first  began  to  melt  with  the  warmth 
of  the  body,  then  froze  hard  with  the 
keenness  of  the  wind.     The   next 
moment  the  sun  blazed  forth,  to  the 
right,  with   scorching  heat.     Thus 
roasted  on  one  side,  and  frozen  on  the 
other,  I  dozed  and  nodded  on,  with 
just  sufficient  consciousness  to  form 
virtuous  resolutions  of  knocking  off 
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the  snow,  bat  wilhout  sufficient  enoiqgy 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Aflter  iSl, 
though,  a  civilian  following  tibe  armf  , 
snppUdd  pretty  regnlurly  with  radons 
for  himselA  pony,  and  serrant — toler« 
i^ly  sure,  too,  of  a  good  billet  at  ni^lit^ 
and  generally  provided  with  a  few 
dollars,  eaaily  convertible  into  francs 
--has  no  business  to  talk  of  hardships. « 
The  real  hardshipe  of  a  campaign  fail 
on  the  maiKifaing  officers  and  privates. 
What  they  endore  is  past  oonoeptkn. 
Gingham  and  I  were  much  together, 
and  carried  ont  our  plan  of  campaign^ 
ing  in  company  as  far  as  ctrcam« 
stances  would  allow.  At  headquarters, 
also,  I  feU  in  again  with  my  old 
acquaintance  and  fellow-voyager,  Mr 
Commissary  Capsicum,  who  gloried 
in  giving  good  dinners.  He  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  I  accepted 
his  invitations,  but  always  gave  me 
a  good  blowiug-np  if  I  dined  with 
Gingham  in  preference. 

Amongst  all  my  rGminiBoences  of 
campaigning,  none  are  more  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  than  the 
reminisosnoe  of  a  campaigning  iqtpe- 
tite,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  alto- 
gether extraordinary,  and  a  thing  per 
se.  Did  yon  ever  visit  Cintra  ?  Now 
there's  the  Cintra  appetite,  and  a 
very  good  one  it  is,  too.  This,  alao, 
has  its  difitinguifihing  feature — ^name- 
ly, that  on  the  one  hand,  while  you 
are  riding  abont  (or,  if  a  sensible^ 
person,  going  on  foot,  exploringt 
climbing,  scrambling)  amongst  rodij, 
and  peaks,  and  splendid  scenery,  the 
pleasing  idea  of  the  dinner  that  will 
be  ready  for  you,  on  returning  to  your 
hotel,  blends  itself,  by  a  gentle  amal* 
gamation,  with  every  discovery,  with 
every  prospect;  and  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  said  dinner  is  actually 
on  the  table  before  yon,  and  under 
discussion,  the  s^dendid  scenes  yon 
have  been  witnessing,  like  dissolving 
views,  pass  in  procession  before  your 
mind.  Thus  your  dinners  are  roman-* 
tic,  while  year  rambles  are  appetis- 
ing. 

Then,  again,  there's  the  nau^id 
appetite,  which  comes  on  yon  like  a 
giant^  when  yon  have  mastered  the 
qualms  of  the  first  few  days  at  sea. 
The  nautical  appetite,  also,  has  its 
peoaUar  feature,  which  is  this — that 
the  intervals  of  time  between  one 
meal  and  another  appear  so  awfully 


long.    That's  because  yoftWe  noting 
to  do.    But — 

The  campaigning  appetite,  I  say, 
differing  from  both  these,  has  also  ns 
characteristic  proper  to  itself— nasM- 
ly,  that  there  never  is  a  moment 
when  you  are  unprepared  to  eat ;  the 
iiutant  yon  have  done,  yon  are  ready 
to  begin  again.  Yon  sit  down,  at 
headquarters,  to  a  breakfiist  where 
the  table  groans  with  various  and 
abundant  provender— tea,  coffee,  cho- 
colate, bread,  eggs,  cold  meat,  hamy 
tongue,  sausages  sublimed  witii  garUe, 
enormous  rashers  of  bacon,  beefeteaks, 
not  to  name  knidc-knackeries  imm- 
merable,  and  somethittg  short  as  » 
eaULcr.  Yon  do  aaaple  justice — oby 
haven^t  yon  made  a  famous  breakfast? 
and  in  half-an-hour  yon  are  ready 
for  another !  If^  having  stowed  away 
breakfast  for  two,  you  happen  to  po^ 
in  upon  a  friend  who  is  taking  his, 
you  join  him  as  a  matter  of  coone. 
And,  my  dear  madam,  what  makes  it 
so  peculiar  in  my  easels,  I  was  always 
such  a  very  small  eater.  The  only 
exception  to  this  perpetuity  of  a  cam- 
paignmg  appetite,  is  when  something^ 
extraor^ary  is  going  on  in  front-^A^ 
battle,  or  what  kM)ks  just  like  it,  a 
skirmish.  Then,  for  a  while,  yo« 
forget  that  you  are  hnngry.  The 
stomach  is  s&l  equally  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  receive  and  digest 
food.  But,  for  tiie  nosee,  you  ignore 
thefoct;  the  wolf  lies  dormant.  Otar 
how  savage  he  wakes  np,  though, 
when  the  fighting  is  over,  and  yon  aU 
at  once  rMiember  that  yon  haven't 
dined.  In  short,  with  plenty  alw^ra 
at  ceauttod,  with  no  real  want  us- 
supplied,  I  never  suffered  so  mveh^ 
from  hunger  as  when  eai^paignin^, 
and  I  never  ate  so  often.  Your  on^ 
plan  is  this :  Whenever  the  opper* 
tunity  presents  itself  taike  in  stock. 
Breakfast,  as  if  yon  had  no  prospect 
of  a  dinner;  dine,  as  if  yon  had  nat 
breakfasted. 

Generally,  thai,  at  headquarters,  I 
fored  as  Gingfaun  frured ;  and  to  say 
that  is  to  say  enough.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  His  engagements,  or  my 
duties,  sometimes  made  a  separation ; 
and  then  I  learned  my  loss.  Onoe^ 
when  I  was  so  circumstanced,  my 
servant  came  home  with  disconso- 
late looks  and  a  melancholy  r^rt : 
"  To>  day,  no  beefy,  senhor.''   At  that 
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moment,  I  could  hzvB  eatorny  glovai  I 
Went  with  him  myself;  was  politdy; 
received  by  a  gentleman  in  a  bhie 
apron  with  a  ateel  dang^ng  in  front. 
''  What,  no  beef  to-day  ?" 

^*  Oh  yes,  bleeayov  heart.  Plenty, 
sb." 

'«Wdl,  here's  the  orders  J^'s 
have  some,  then.    Where  is  it  ?  " 

''There it  is,  sir." 

'' Dont  see  any.    Wlwre?" 

*'  Why,  it's  in  that  'ere  pen,  sir. 
Only  yon  jest  look  in  throngh  tfae 
gateway.  Wherry  find  beastmes,  I 
calls  'em.  In  two  honrswe  shall  be- 
gin to  kifl." 

He  pdnted  to  a  large  stone  eo- 
closnre,  in  whidi  stood  a  captive  herd 
of  homed  cattle.  An  anxious  bnilock 
lasted  his  chin  npon  the  wall,  and, 
breathing  a  misty  sigh,  with  melan- 
choly eonntenance  looked  full  in  mine  1 

At  another  time  I  had  been  riding 
on  in  front,  and  was  coining  liome  at 
a  rambling  pace  throngh  lanes  and 
by-paths,  when  suddenly  the  wolf  re- 
turned— ^I  was  appallingly  Inmgry — 
mnst  eat  or  faint.  Ckmtrived  to  ride 
on  to  a  lone  cottage— t^ped  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  re- 
spectable qniet-looking  man ;  old  gen* 
tleman,  I  ongfat  to  say,  for  snch  he 
was,  both  in  aspect  and  manners. 
His  garb,  indeed,  was  homely;  bat 
his  air  was  superior,  his  address 
manly  and  simile  with  a  certain  finish, 
and  bis  carriage  perfbctly  iq)right. 
He  oonrteonsly  invited  me  to  enter; 
tiie  door  led  at  once  intoa  large  room, 
which  was  in  fact  the  whole  ground- 
floor  of  the  cottage.  A  little  prefix 
minary  chat  sufficed  to  inform  him 
what  I  was,  and  me  what  he  was — 
namely,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  got 
his  discharge,  and  was  living  in  re- 
tirement. No  one  came  to  attend  on 
him;  a  regular  old  campaigner,  be  did 
for  himself.  I  soon  came  to  the 
fciat — ^was  in  a  state  of  inanition — 
would  pay  with  alacrity  for  anything 
eatable,  even  bread.  **No,  no,"  said 
he,  *'wait  a  while,  mon  eifimt,  I 
shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  setting 
before  you  a  snperb  repast.  It  will 
diversify  my  existence  1  Ah !  I  shall 
experience  an  emotion  I"  He  imme- 
diately unhooked  from  the  wall  an 
old  iron  frying-pan,  as  black  inside 
as  out — the  only  cooking  utensil  that 
graced  his  menage ;  poured  in  water. 


and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  simmer.  He 
then  took  down  from  t^  shdf  a  largo 
brown  bowl,  and  fanonght  out  firom 
under  the  table  a  goodly  loaf  of 
coarse  but  excellent  breads  part  of 
which  he  cat  into  the  bowl,  and 
qnrinkled  with  a  li^ie  salt.  Then, 
walking  out  into  his  garden,  he  pulled 
a  leek,  and  collected  ^wo  or  three 
kinds  of  herbs,  all  whidi  be  added  to 
the  water,  with  something  that  re- 
sembled the  fat  <tf  bacon,  though  not 
so  solid.  YFhen  all  was  scalding  hot, 
he  doused  it  into  the  bowl  upon  the 
bread,  then  handed  me  a  pewter 
^Kwn,  and  begged  me  to  use  no  cere- 
mony. Hnnger  is  ^  indeed  the  best 
sauce ;  and,  b^mely  as  was  the  fare, 
I  never  made  a  heartier  meal. 

Somewhat  recruited  in  strength,  I 
rose  to  take  leave,  having  first  re- 
quested my  brave  old  entertainer  to 
accept  payment,  which  1m  declared 
impossible.  However,  I  had  now 
been  long  enough  on  Gallic  ground  to 
understand  the  idiom^  so  laid  my 
"  legal  tender"  on  the  table,  and  said 
forewell,  with  many  thanks.  He 
tottied  with  me  to  the  door;  then, 
suddenly  stepped  me,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  my  face,  as  if  he  had 
soBketkiDg  very  particular  to  oommn- 
nicate.  Wiiat  was  he  i^cnng  to  say? 
He  begged  to  assure  me  I  had  laid 
him  n^er  an  infinite  obligation. 
Again  he  arrested  my  progress,  with 
the  door  in  his  hand.  Hoped  I  would 
honour  his  menage  with  a  second 
visit.  Admired  the  brave  English, 
and  lamented  that  he  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  profes- 
irionally.  ^  Peut-eire  encore!  .  Mm 
ieiasi  nouseommeelesf-^a!"  Halted 
me  a  third  time  ontside.  **  His  cot- 
tage was  mine,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tamed."  He  had  marched  tliroogb 
half  Europe,  and  was  a  simple* 
hearted,  civil,  M  Frendimao. 

There  was  one  drcnmstanee, 
though,  not  a  little  to  the  advantage 
of  tluMC  who  dined  with  Gingham  or 
Capsicum ;  and  this  was,  that  there 
arose  between  these  two  worthies  an 
amkable  rivalry  on  this  very  afiair  of 
givmg  dinners.  The  contest,  in  fact, 
had  its  origin  a  year  before,  on  our 
voyage  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon, 
when  Capsieam  brewed  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  Gingham  brewed  a  better. 
Capsicum  could  not  brook  the  idea 
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that  any  man  should  brew  pnncb,  or 
give  dinners,  equal  to  his.  The  style 
of  the  two  entertainers  was  different. 
Capsicom's  dinners  were  more  pro- 
fuse, Gingham's  more  recherches. 
Gingham,  in  fact,  had  all  the  appli* 
ances  of  the  table  in  greater  perfection. 
He  had  plate  enough  for  a  handsome 
dinner — ^mind,  I  don^t  mean  to  say  a 
state  dinner— of  eight  or  ten.  His 
whole  dinner-service,  too,  was  hand* 
BomCf  elegant;  wines,  the  choicest 
that  money  could  command ;  all  the 
little  etceteras  excellent — coffee,  for 
instance;  such  coffee  as  yon  could 
not  get  elsewhere  in  France,  where 
they  are  too  apt  to  make  a  mess  of  it. 
I  don't  think  much  of  French  coffee, 
except  such  as  you  get  here  and  there 
at  priyate  houses.  Gingham*s  coffee 
was  a  pure,  genial,  high-flavoured 
decoction.  Ah  I  you  tasted  the  berry. 
As  summer  came  on,  Gingham  in- 
tended ices.  And  good  fish,  till  we 
arrived  at  Bordeaux,  being  next  to 
unattainable,  he  had  organised  a  plan 
for  procuring  salmon  in  ice  from 
England.  Capsicum,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  resources  which  Gingham 
had  not.  He  could  always  command 
the  best  cut  of  the  best  commissariat 
beef;  and  this  advantage  told  with 
stunning  effect  when  he  gave  a  spread. 
He  had  other  advantages  in  foraging, 
and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to 
account.  In  short,  the  characteristic 
of  his  dinners  was  abundance ;  and, 
with  the  guests  who  partook  of  them 
on  actual  service,  this  would  genendly 
secure  the  preference. 

Many  dinners  might  I  describe — 
and,  on!  describe  con  amort — both 
Capsicum's  and  Gingham's.  But  I 
select  one  in  particular,  which  was 
signalised  by  a  hoax.  I  abstain 
fi*om  entering  into  the  general  subject 
of  hoaxes,  as  hoaxes  were  practised 
at  headquarters.  He  that  would  do 
justice  to  it  must  also  treat  of  shaves. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
subject — ^namely,  the  dinner  hoax. 
The  dinner  hoax  was  twofold.  Was  it 
a  time  of  scarcity,  when  ration  beef 
was  all  that  conla  be  got  ?  Then  the 
hoax'  was,  to  create  a  persuasion  in 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  hoaxee 
that  something  else  was  coming. 
''Major,  a  UtUe  more  bouiliieV 
''No,  I  thank  you.    Pm  keeping  a 
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comer  for  the  turkey.**  Hoaxee  hears 
that.  He  also  will  Jceep  a  comer 
for  the  turkey — splays  with  the  beef. 
Next  entree  is — ^the  cheese !  Was  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  season  of  abnn* 
dance?  Then  the  hoax,  equally  un- 
feeling, assumed  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. "Sorry,  gentlemen,  we're  so 
badly  off  now,"  says  the  host,  with  a 
wink  seen  by  all  at  table,  hoaxee 
excepted ;  "  hope  you'U  contrive,  for 
once,  to  make  a  dinner  on  soldier's 
fare.'*  Hoaxee  pitches  into  the  beef 
— ^stows  away  a  double  ration — ^is 
pressed  and  helped,  pressed  and 
helped,  till  he  positively  declines  an- 
other mouthful — then  enter  the  roast 
pig.  Unhappy  hoaxee!  He  has 
dined! 

The  object  of  the  hoax  at  Caps!- 
cum*s  was  an  individual  of  a  parti- 
cuUir  dass.  You  must  know,  the 
home  authorities  had  got  a  notion, 
that,  amongst  the  departments  at- 
tached to  the  Peninsular  army,  abuses 
of  all  kinds  were  rile,  and  required  to 
be  looked  after.  For  this  purpose, 
they  occasionally  sent  oat  some  intel- 
ligent individual,  whose  business  was 
to  see  and  repiort.  Sometimes  lie 
came  for  the  avowed  purpose.  It 
was  to  a  talented  character  of  this 
kind  that  tiie  greatest  man  amongst 
us— who  was  as  good  at  a  joke  as  he 
was  at  polishing  the  French— gave 
the  name  of  "Aigus."  Sometimes 
the  individual's  object  was  merely  sus- 
pected ;  partly  betrayed,  perhaps,  bv 
ids  own  homebred  simplidty,  whidi 
was  no  proof  against  the  penetration 
of  old  campaigners.  In  either  case, 
as  will  easily  be  understood,  sueh  a 
person  was  no  favourite,  and  was 
deemed  a  fahr  subject  for  a  hoax. 

I  was  walking  down  a  lane  towards 
Capsicum's  quarters,  when  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, who  was  evidently  a  fresh  arri- 
yal  from  England.  Eveiything  about 
him  looked  new,  a  regular  London 
outfit.  You'd  have  said  he  came 
direct  from  Piccadilly  in  a  bandbox. 
His  manner,  moreover,  announced 
him  to  be  somebody;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  very  great  man.  "Pray, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  can  you  inform  me  the 
way  to  Mr  Capsicum's  ?" 

"I  am  going  that  way  myself,  sir. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the 
road,  as  it  has  one  or  two  turnings." 
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'*  Much  obleeged,  sir.  I  am  going 
there  by  invitation  to  dinner." 

"  So  am  I,  sir." 

^^  Understand  his  dinners  are  capi- 
tal, sir,"  said  the  newly-arrived, 
somewhat  softening. 

''*'  Few  eqnal  to  them  at  headquar- 
ters, sir.  He  is  very  great  in  that 
lino ;  takes  a  pleasure  in  it." 

"  Really,  sir,  I*m  not  sorry  to  hear 
it,"  said  he,  stiU  more  mollified;  ^^  for, 
to  tell  yon  the  tmth,  Vm  not  yet 
quite  at  home  here ;  no  more  is  my 
servant.  Pve  been  forced  to  rough 
it ;  and  have  sometimes  come  off  with 
short  commons." 

Other  conversation  followed,  and 
led  to  the  mention  of  my  own  official 
rank,  in  the  humble  capadty  of  a 
departmental  derk.  A  great  change 
took  place  when  the  gentleman  heard 
this.  He  became  dignified,  absent, 
and  monosyllabic.  When  we  arrived 
at  Capsicum's,  as  there  was  no  one  iu 
attendance,  I  thought  it  devolved  on 
me  to  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
and  stepped  up  to  take  charge  of  his 
horse.  He  handed  me  the  bridle,  and 
walked  at  once  into  the  house,  with- 
out waiting  to  look,  or  say,  ^^Much 
obleeged  to  you." 

The  guests,  including  Pledget, 
Gingham,  the  new  comer,  and  myself, 
amounted  to  seven.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  recent  arrival  was  not  very 
affectionately  viewed  by  Capsicum, 
who  betrayed  his  feelings  by  his  man- 
ner. This,  amongst  his  particulars, 
was  off-hand,  easy,  and  jocular.  But 
towards  his  newly  arrived  guest,  he 
was  all  courtesy  and  high  etiquette. 
In  fact,  that  gentleman  came  out  pro- 
fessedly to  serve,  but  unfortunately 
was  regarded  as  a  spy.  His  Christian 
name  was  William ;  a  surname  was 
found  to  fit  it ;  and,  ere  he  left  Cap- 
sicum's premises,  he  was  dubbed 
"  William  Tell."  DeUghted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  dinner  such  as  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  disembarked  at 
Santander,  with  red  face  and  red  hair, 
large  in  form,  and  coarse-featured,  a 
burly,  buU-necked,  bullet-headed  man 
with  goggling  eyes,  his  air  more  con- 
fident than  genteel ;  in  manners,  labo- 
riously free  and  easy ;  ostentatiously 
dressed,  and  smiling  with  agreeable 
anticipations,  at  one  time  he  twiddled 
with  bis  forefinger  an  enormous  bunch 
of  sea]3,  at  another  he  complacently 


boxed  his  right  fist  into  his  open  left. 
The  hands  then  amalgamated,  and 
the  punch  subsided  in  a  bland  and 
complacent  rub. 

The  cloth  was  ahneady  laid  —  at 
headquarters  you  must  manage  as 
you  can — in  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany met.  Mr  Barnacles  glanced  ap- 
provingly at  the  preparations.  Ever 
see  a  man's  eye  glisten,  when  yon 
told  him  of  some  generous  deed  ?  So 
glistened  the  eye  of  Barnacles,  while 
it  glanced  at  the  plates,  glasses,  bot- 
tles, knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tum- 
blers, and  saltcellars,  which  in  goodly 
order  graced  Capsicum's  hospitable 
board. 

We  sat  down ;  I,  under  a  mandate 
growled  by  Capsicum,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  as  Yioe.  Proposed 
mischief  twinkled  in  the  comer  of 
Capsicum's  eye.  First,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  came  the  soup  and  houiUie, 

'^Mr  Capsicum/'  daid  a  brother 
commissary,  *^  I  know  it's  not  genteel 
to  be  helped  twice  to  soup ;  but  PU 
trouble  you  for  a  little  more."  This 
was  move  the  first,  in  the  game  of 
hoax. 

^*  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
Capsicum.  *'No  market  in  these 
country  places.  Sorry,  gentlemen, 
there's  so  little  variety  just  now." 
The  speakers  exchanged  winks.  The 
game  was  now  fairly  opened ;  a  hoax 
had  already  commenced,  and  Bar- 
nacles was  the  destined  victim. 

"Well,"  said  another  commissary, 
"  I  can  always  make  a  good  dinner 
off  beef." 

Barnacles,  it  was  clear,  had  now 
received  the  desired  impression.  Beef, 
he  fully  understood,  was  to  be  the 
staple  of  our  dinner ;  and  he  accor- 
dingly stowed  with  beef.  In  fact,  he 
did  wonders ;  cleared  plate  after  plate 
of  boiled  beef.  At  length,  having 
Stowed  till  he  could  stow  no  more,  he 
sat  back  in  his  chair  pompously  and 
complacently.  A  mild  perspiration 
bedewed  his  forehead ;  and  the  damask 
of  his  cheeks  had  ^ven  place  to  a 
rosy  suffusion  of  the  whole  counte- 
nance. The  fingers  of  his  two  hands 
were  interlaced  over  his  stomach, 
while  his  thumbs  stood  erect,  meeting 
in  a  point. 

"  Mr  Bamades,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  send 
yon  a  little  more  beef." 
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^*  Mscfa  obleeg^d,  sir ;  Hot  a  morsel 
more.  Neyer  made  a  better  dimier 
in  my  life.'' 

^'Snre  you  won't,  Mr  Barnacles? 
Jnst  a  shave  fh>m  this  end,  with  a 
morael  of  fat." 

''  Thank  yon,  mr,  kindly— I  couldn't 
Most  beg  you  to  excase  me*  Mach 
obleeged.  Not  a  monei  more." — 
Table  deared.' 

Fresh  platssl  mora  kmres  aad 
focfcal  New  it  was^  in  reality,  that 
the  dinnar  began;  —  enormous  sir* 
loi&y  ^xttiii^  with  volcanic  heat; 
loaet  fowls,  that  wonld  have  softened 
the  hardest  heart;  elegant  hind* 
quarter  of  mutton ;  pretty  little  fillet  of 
veal ;  ^ngoe,  ham,  boiled  totkey,  &c. 

Bdiold,  a  new  fbatnre in  the  gamel 
BanuBdes  wasn't  beat  yet  M  tiie 
atteapt  to  hoax  Bamadaa,  aUowasce 
had  not  beenmade  for  his  gastrono* 
mie  powers,  aad  previoiia  privataons. 
NevQT  mind.    The  more  sport. 

^^Mr  Bamades,  a  dice  of  the  sir- 
loki.    Upper  cut,  or  nader  cat  ?  " 

Barnades,  at  the  sight  of  the  good 
tilings  before  Mm,  contrary  to  all  cal- 
culation sat  up  with  renewed  vigonr, 
and  paused  ere  he  replied. 

t^Why,  if  I  do  take  anything  more, 
I  think  it  must  be  a  ainall  slice  of 
this  mutton." 

Barnades  helped  himsdfl  A  small 
slice !  >yhy,  if  he  didn't  cut  away 
into  the  hind  qoatterr  slice  after  slice, 
till  he  had  smd:  a  regular  wdl.  Thim 
spooned  oat  the  gravy. 

*^  Give  Mr  Barnacles  the  currant 
jelly.  Mr  Gingham,  we  ovrt  that  to 
you." 

"Plenty  more  at  yoar  service, 
sir,"  said  Gi^ham;  ^^got  three  or 
four  dozen  jars.  Always  bnng  some 
when  I  visit  headqoarters.  Got  it  in 
Berkley  Square." 

Barnacles  now  sets  to  again,  fresh 
as  when  he  began.  Wlrat  powers ! 
what  capadty!  wliat  degUitition! 
In  fact,  it  was  not  only  the  stomach 
ef  Baniacles  tint  needed  filling.  And 
that's  wli^  yon  see  carnivorous  cada- 
veroaa  Ttteik  perform  such  eirtEaordi- 
nary  feate  with  knife  aad  fork.  Not 
thdr  stomach  merdy,  their  system  is 
hungry.  SoitwasnowwitiiBarnad«B; 
and  his  meal  was  on  a  commeosnzate 
scale.  He  was  redresdag  the  balance 
of  liis  canstitntion  —  compenaatii^ 
previous  inaniUcm.     When  a  man, 


aoenstomed  to  fall  feeding,  has  beai  a 
few  days  without  it,  it  isn't  the  mere 
filling  of  his  stomach  that  will  satisfy 
his  appetite. 

Gingham  caught  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  guests— slightiy  raised  hia^ass— 
bowed. 

*'  Oh  yaee,"  replied  a  sqneaJdug 
voice;  '^new  saU  I  trink  you  go 
t'hdl!" 

I  started.  When,  when,  had  I 
heard  that  voaoe  befoie?  My  eye, 
for  the  ficat  time,  took  a  pscticnlar 
view  of  the  speaker.  He  was  a  di* 
minnthre  personage,  hia  complexion  a 
sodden  white,  with  uawhdiesome 
patchy  of  red ;  forehead  enormous 
add  mis^ahiqMn;  bumps  prominent 
and  misplaoed ;  huge  speetadest  no 
eyes,  upper  part  of  sose  wanting,  a 
oelch  winre  there  shonld  ha^e  been  a 
bddge;  lew^ar  limb  of  nose  broad  and 
sottkea,  as  if  squashed  down  between 
two  pufFf  ehec^  wfaieh  bagged  on 
eacltside;  betweennoae  and  month  a 
space  lacredible;  ia  fact,  a  huge 
apper  lip  was  the  most  prominent 
fisatuse  ^  the  faee ;  for  qnntaches,  a 
few  detached  and  very  eoanse  black 
brii^les,  pomtiDg  opposite  waya  like  a 
cat's  whiskers— each  particular  bristle 
standing  ahmie,  and  individaally  dis- 
oemible  &«m  its  insertion  to  its  ex- 
tremity; mouth,  long  and  sinuous.; 
lipS)  vicioensly  twisted  out;  chin, 
emaciated.  Again  he  spoke,  as 
Giiq^iam  drank  to  hkn:  ^^  Yon  go 
t'hdll"  Where  cottU  I  have  heard 
thsit  voice  V  Why,  wasn't  it  at  the 
ierrj^  among  the  Frenchmen  that 
opposed  our  passage  V  No,  no,  that 
can't  be ;  it's  iii4>osdbie.  —  "  Who's 
that  2  "  I  whispered  Gingham. 

'^  A  man  of  sdence,  sir;  aBossian 
— ^Mr  Wowski,  an  ardent  botanist. 
Wished  to  examine  the  flora  of  the 
Sonth  of  France ;  bxooght  out  letters 
of  recommendation ;  Joined  the  army, 
and  follows  its  movements.  You'll 
like  has  acquaintance  vastiy."  Then 
louder — '^Mr  Wowski,  my  friend, 
Mr  Y — ;  year  jmior,  but  a  promiamg 
natnialiat.  Hope  at  an  early  day 
you'll  meet  him  to  dinner  at  my 
qnarters." 

^^Mr  Barnades,  shaU  I  have  the 
pleasmie? — aome  turkey,  dr?  " 

By  tins  tine  "Mi  Barnades  seemed 
again  to  fed  that  he  had  dined. 

^^The  Imst  possii^  shave,"  said 
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Mr  Baraades.  ^^  I  really  have  made 
a  moBt  capital  dinner." 

I  helped  him  to  a  good  platefd, 
which  he  deared  off. — AH  removed. 

Next  followed  a  few  nmde  dif^ieS) 
light  articles ;  and  one  real  delicacy, 
which  was  firat  introdnoed  to  ovar  ao 
qaaintaace  by  Gsagham.  This  was 
Boelher  than  a  kid,  baked  whole.  I 
take  the  liberty,  ray  dear  air,  of  Teiy 
partieulariy  and  poiatedly  calling  your 
atteatBon  to  the  di^  in  qnestion.  I 
hare,  on  pteyioiis  occasions,  yentnred 
to  (^Ew  gastronomic  hints.  Bot  a 
kid  thus  dceased  is  a  real  delicacy, 
worthy  of  a  place  on  any  taUe. 
N.B.— If  yon  bake,  enrdop  in  paste. 
Should  yon  prefer  roasting,  ooxrer  with 
paper.  Let  the  roasting  be  penile, 
but  eampku.  Of  coarse  yon  don't 
Htretck  ovi  the  legs.  Double  tlnm 
np,  and  skewer  to  the  aides.  For 
aance,  chop  vj^  the  plnck.  Sanoe 
ahoakl  be  piqnant,  wiu  lots  of  a^- 
e&ao,  sTibacid.  G^  make  a  sapacate 
dish,  with  the  plnck  and  heart 

FenaiTe  remt  was  mingled,  in  the 
faceofBamacles,with  intense  cario^^, 
while  he  mwed  this  novd  ca/ngs,  as 
it  made  its  appearance  in  a  case  of 
dough.  Capsksam  asked  no  qnestion; 
sent  him  a  platefiil;  a  great  part 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  send  awny. 
It  was  clear  Ifr  Banadea  was  now 
beat  to  a  standstill. 

The  dLsh,  thongfay  was  rather  rich ; 
and  what  he  had  eaten  took  effect 
His  countenance  changed.  Saddenly 
he  became  pallid,  with  an  effort  to 
look  dtffo^.  This  lasted  about  a 
minute,  in  which  time  he  swallowed 
two  suocessiTe  bumpers  of  madeira. 
The  dose  so  fbr  kept  him  right,  that 
Barnacles  didn't  leave  the  table :  btrt 
he  was  evidently  Hon  de  combat, 

Ifr  B.  being  now  brought  to  a 
standstill,  i\iQjoke  was  so  far  success- 
ful. Yet  was  not  the  hoax  complete, 
unless  there  appeared  something  on 
table  that  he  liked,  and  yet  something 
of  which  he  could  not  partake. 

The  sweets  now  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  viewed  by  Mr  Bar- 
nacles with  inffifference.  Bnt  when 
the  table  was  wdlnlgfa  covered,  and 
space  remained  ibr  only  a  single 
dish— 

Enter  a  splendid  plum-pudding-^ 
yes,  a  regular  English  plum-pudding 
—its   summit   hoary  with  pounded 


sugar,  its  sides  distilling '  brandy 
sauce. 

The  eyes  of  Barnacles  lit  up  again 
— sparkled.  He  was  alive  in  a  mo* 
sent.  Once  more  his  list  went  bang 
into  his  hand ;  once  inore  his  hands 
endwaoed  and  mtdied,  as  in  mutual 
oongratnlation.  Forgetting  all  his 
previous  perfbrmances,  he  accepted  a 
substantial  slice  of  the  pfann-pudding. 
AlasI  he  had  kept  no  comer  I 

^  You  doQ^t  seem,''  said  C^)skuni, 
*^  to  Mice  yovr  pudding,  Vix  Bar- 
nades." 

«^  Oh  vesl  Oh  yesT'  said  Bar- 
nades,  with  emotion.  ^  Indeed  I  do, 
sir.  If  s  what  I  never,  neverexpected 
to  see  again  till  my  return — till  my 
retam  ta   the   Bntish    metropolis. 

Bat" ^It  ended  in  a  watering-pot 

scene— a  regular  boo-hee.  He  put 
Ms  haadkenSdef  to  his  fine.  It  was 
too  nmch  ibr  his  ledings.  Plum- 
pudding  before  him  as  gM)d  as  could 
be  got  in  London,  and  he  not  able 
to  eat  a  monthftal!  The  poor  man 
cried. 

He  made  up  after  dinner,  though, 
by  copious  potalions.  After  coffee, 
sat  down  to  a  rubber.  One  of  the 
party  proposed  gainea  points.  But 
Capncum  saw  how  mattersstood  with 
Barnacles,  and  woul<fai't  stand  it. 
*'*'  Ho,  no,  gentLenmn,*'  said  he ;  ^^  nc 
stakes;  nostakes.*"  in  the  course  of 
theeveningMr  Bamadesdisappeared. 
Alarmed  by  his  prolonged  absence, 
Capsfamm  sent  a  servant  who  came 
back  with  the  report  that  he  was  not 
very  well.  He  returned — took  a 
stiff  glass  of  whisky-punch — again dis  - 
app^uped.  I,  by  Capsicum's  request, 
went  this  time  in  search.  Found  him 
at  length  in  the  stable.  He  was  try- 
ing to  saddle  his  horse ; — couldn't.  lie 
wanted  to  steal  away.  I  reported  to 
Capsicum,  who  at  once  decided.  '^  Mr 
Bamades  must  not  go  home  to-night. 
We  most  find  him  a  shake-down  on 
the  premises.*'  In  one  way  only 
could  this  arrangement  be  effected. 
Mr  Wowski  consented  to  turn  out, 
and  aooompoided  me  to  my  billet.       ^ 

Amidst  the  din  of  war  and  the  mo^ 
notony  of  headquarters  sodetjc,  I  wab 
really  gjad  to  meet  with  a  naturalist 
and  man  of  science,  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Wowski 
accordingly.  When,  however,  I  came 
to  try  him,  he  appeared  to  know  about 
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as  much  of  botany  as  I  did  myself,  th^  shins.    It  was  a  stonny  sea  of 

Neither,  I  remarked,  in  search  of  spe-  heads.    The  shout  came  np  to  ns.  No 

cimens,  did  he  Tisit  the  most  ont-of-  one   was  more  conspicaons  in   the 

the- way  and  likely  places.    He  gene-  throng  than   my  Spanish  Capataz, 

rally  sought  those  points,  inpreferenoe,  whose  activity  was  equal  to  his  bulk. 

where   uie  troops  were  moving  in  Being  stumpy  as  well  as  stout,  he  cat 

masses ;  and  apparently  looked  much  a  droll  figure  viewed  frwa  above,  as^ 

more  sharply  after  the  movements  of  with  sprawling   arms  and   legs,  he 

the  army  than  after  bulbs.    Once,  flung  himself  forward  with  a  flying 

when  we  had  halted  at  a  village,  leap,  and  a  kick  that,  if  it  missed  the 

which  stood  in  a  wide-spread  plain,  bladder,  was  seldom  expended  9a  the 

he  invited  me  to  ascend  the  turret  of  idr.  At  length  the  bladder  was  driven 

the  church.    We  reached  the  summit  down  a  street;  the  rush  followed  it, 

just  in  time  to  behold  a  comical  spec«  shouting ;  the  market-place  again  be- 

tacle.  From  the  chuix^  top  we  looked  came  quiet ;  and  I  turned  to  address 

down  vertically  on  the  Place^  or  open  Mr  Wowski,  who,  like  myself,  I  snp- 

area  of  the  village,  which  was  full^  at  posed,  had  been  engaged  in  surveying 

the    moment,   of   soldiers— British,  the  tumultuous  scene  beneath.    Not 

Portuguese,  and  Spanish ;  muleteers,  he.    Ensconced  behind  the  parapet, 

camp-followers — men,  women,  chil-  where  no  one  could  see  him  fit>m  be* 

^n — ^a  motley  multitude.    Just  at  low,  he  was  quietly  looking  in  ad- 

that  moment  a  fellow  rushed  into  the  vance  with  a  pocket-telescope,  as  if 

midst,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  surveying  the   movements    of    the 

and  bearing  something  aloft  in  his  two  troops.    On  my  approach  he  started, 

hands.    It  was  a  bullock's  bladder,  slapped  together  thejoints  of  his  glass. 

The  multitude  gathered  round  him,  and  hastily  restored  it  to  his  pmcet, 

eager  for  a  promiscuous  game  of  foot-  where,  till  that  moment,  I  never  knew 

ball,  which  he  soon  commenced  by  a  he  carried  one. 

kick  that  sent  the  bladder  sky-high.        Mr  Wowski,  highly  recommended 

Football,   probably,  yon  have  seen  by  letters,  receive  a  good  deal  of 

played,  or  have  played  at.    But  did  attention.    To  Gingham  he  brought 

you  ever  see  it  played  by  four  or  five  a  letter  from  Wanaw.    For  my  own 

hundred  persons  at  once,  of  four  or  part,  I  saw  reason  to  doubt  whether 

five  different  nations,  and  you  looking  he  was  really  what  he  professed  him- 

right  down  upon  them  firom  the  top  of  self.    Two  or  three  things  about  him 

a  church?  Each  was  eager  to  get  a  struck  me  as  strange;  and,  when  he 

kick  at  the  bladder ;  but  a  far  greater  spoke,  never  could  I  forget  the  voice 

number  than  succeeded  got  kicks  on  at  the  river.* 


*  Having  described  in  this  Chapter  a  dish  introdnced  to  our  aoquaintanee  by 
Gingham^,  I  moat  here,  though  with  an  apology  for  diicaasing  a  matter  of  each  im- 
portanoe  in  a  note,  beg  leave  to  mention  another  diab,  which  I  also  partook  of  at 
Gingham's  table  while  residing  at  Bordeanx  in  the  sabsequent  Antnmn,  a  period  not 
indaded  in  the  present  narratiye.  I  believe  the  dish  is  French  ;  a  boiled  turbot, 
cold,  with  jelly  sance.  I  mention  it  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  because  it  is  not 
exactly  a  dish  for  our  climate,  nor  would  it  harmonise  with  the  general  character  of 
an  English  **  spread."  The  tnrbot,  when  boiled,  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place 
you  have  got,  till  brought  to  table.  So  should  the  Jelly.  It  is  a  dish  for  a  bond  fide 
warm  climate,  and  should  come  to  table  bond  fide  oold. 

The  same  entrie  was  part  of  a  most  splendid  dinner  given  in  one  of  the  seaports  of 
southern  Europe,  by  some  French  to  some  British  naval  officers.  This  was  at  a 
more  recent  period,— my  informant,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Tucker,  Chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  approval  may  be  safely 
deemed  definitive,  in  all  matters  of  taste.  In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
my  Rev.  friend  is  equally  distinguished  ;  and  should  the  authorities  think  fit  to 
appoint  a  nautical  Bishop— that  prbAe  de$ider<Uvm  in  the  service— he  is  their  man, 

v«.     X  . 
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Mr  Wowski,  daring  his  short  80« 
jonm  at  headquarters,  was  one  day 
placed  in  an  awkward  position.  In 
the  sonth  of  France,  we  often  met 
with  large  fierce  dogs,  which  in 
conntry  places  we  sometimes  found 
ugly  costomers ;  though,  in  reality, 
not  one  in  ten  of  them  possessed  the 
plnek  of  an  English  png.  Early  one 
momhig,  I  had  to  ride  a  little  distance 
on  dnty.  It  was  a  cross  country 
2t>ad,  and  Gingham  favoured  me 
with  his  company.  While  ambling 
along,  we  overtook  Mr  Wowski,  who 
had  started  for  one  of  his  peregrina- 
tions on  foot ;  and  slackened  our 
pace,  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  his 
society.  Presently  we  came  to  a 
hamlet  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  houses, 
in  passing  which  we  were  savagely 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  formidable^ 
looking  dogs.  Had  Gingham  and  I 
been  by  ourselves,  we  should  soon 
have  been  rid  of  tiie  annoyance,  by 
the  mere  act  of  passing  on.  But  the 
real  danger  was  our  pedestrian  com- 
panion's, whom  the  whole  barking 
angry  pack  seemed  determined  to 
assail.  One  shaggy,  powerftil  ruffian 
led  the  van;  he  might  have  sat  to 
Schneider.  His  mouSi,  yawning  like 
a  sepulchre,  reuttered  a  deep,  sonorous 
yow  —  vow  ;  his  fangs  stood  out, 
ready  ror  action ;  his  eyes  flashed 
fire ;  while,  in  size  somewhere  be- 
tween a  wolf  and  a  Jackass,  he  rushed 
right  up  to  the  unfortunate  Wowski, 
whose  only  defence  was  a  walking- 
stick.  Wowski  cut  one,  two— one, 
two—with  just  sufficient  energy  to 
keep  off  the  foe,  who  contrived  to 
maintain  his  nose  in  position,  just 
an  inch  beyond  the  range  of  the 
sapling.  Me  was  backed  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  curs,  who,  barking  and 
snarling,  formed  a  semicurcle,  that 
threatened  to  hem  in  the  hapless 
Wowski.  Gin^am  and  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  had  only  a  switch ;  Ging- 
ham hadn't  even  that.  Still  the 
chief  assailant,  his  back  bristling 
like  a  wild  boar's,  and  his  tail  swollen 
and  ruffled  like  an  angry  cat's,  pressed 
the  attack ;  it  was  yow — yow  on  one 
side,  and  cut — cut  on  the  other.  He 
jumped,  he  circled,  he  ramped,  he 
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fiew  up  in  the  air,  spun  round,  and 
flew  up  again ;  —  eveiy  moment  I 
Expected  to  see  him  fly  at  Wowski's 
throat.  I  noticed  a  woman  looking 
out  from  the  do<jr  of  one  of  the  cot- 
tages—  called  to  her,  and  made 
signs— on  which  she  thought  flt  to 
disappear.  Wowski  was  now  be- 
coming pale  and  exhausted.  "  Shor- 
ten your  stick,"  said  I.  He  did  so. 
The  foe  came  nearer.  "Now  give 
him  the  full  length."  Wowdd  took 
the  hint,  and  the  big  beast  of  a  cur 
caught  a  crack  on  his  muzzle  —  a 
regular  smasher  ;  instantly  turned 
tail,  and  cut  away  with  dismal  yowl- 
ings.  The  whole  pack,  like  so  many 
humans,  turned  against  him,  and 
pursued ;  the  great  powerfiU  brute 
was  half-a-dozen  times  knocked 
over  and  worried,  ere  he  found  reftage 
in  an  outhouse.  The  woman  now 
reappeared,  armed  with  a  broomstick; 
and  followed  into  the  shed,  where  a 
fresh  succession  of  howls  and  yells  an- 
nounced a  needful  though  tardy  pro- 
cess of  castigation.  Wowski  walked 
fdong  with  us,  flourishing  his  stick ; 
only  wished  it  had  been  a  lion ! 
There  may  be  really  courageous 
dogs  among  the  big-Hmbed  mons- 
ters of  this  part  of  France ;  but,  from 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  the 
most  part  are  a  plucklessrace.  Indeed, 
an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  had  got 
out  dogs  from  England,  complained  to 
me  that  they  lost  their  courage  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

Gingham  himself,  a  few  days  after, 
had  a  much  more  serious  adventure. 

We  were  on  the  march  together, 
after  a  wet  and  stormy  night.  The 
morning  was  unsettled,  but  soon  be- 
came sultry.  Then  followed  a  shower 
of  hail.  Gingham  began  to  philo- 
sophise ;  thought  he  could  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  hail  better  than 
any  one  else.  ''It  has  been  re- 
marked," said  I,  "  that  hail  is  never 
formed,  except  where  there  are  two 
strata  of  clouds,  one  over  the  other." 

''  True,"  said  Gingham  \  ''  and 
some  meteorologists  have  imagined 
that  the  hail  is  generated  by  the  dter- 
nate  action  of  the  two  strata,  which 
action  they  suppose  to  be  electricaU'^ 
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"  Carious,  if  true." 

"Yes," said  Gingham;  "batlqaes- 
tion  the  theory  altogether.  According 
to  the  best  views  of  the  subject  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form,  the  hail  is 
produced  aimnly  by  a  cnnrent  of  very 
oold  air,  passing  n^dly  throni^  hot 
air  charged  with  raponr.  Wen  the 
cunent  leas  r^id,  or  leas  oold,  the 
effect  would  be  movly  condeDsation, 
and  we  ^ould  have  rain^  but,  being 
both  edd  and  rajud  in  a  high  degree, 
tiie  efl^t  is  ooBgdation,  wi  we  hsve 
hul.  13ie  noise  which  ao  often  ao- 
compamies  hail-iitonns  is  the  rush  of 
this  cunent  of  cold  air.  Chnsenta  of 
air,  I  admit,  in  the  higher  regiona  of 
tiie  nfemoflqphere,  are  usnalbf  mnta. 
But,  in  this  instance,  the  rush  is  reo- 
dered  Tocal  by  the  hailstoneB.  As  to 
tho  two  strata  of  douds,  they  merely 
mark  the  superior  and  ioferiar  lim^ 
of  the  intrusive  cnrrent ;  and  thi^y 
are  due  to  theactioaof  theoold,  there 
more  modified,  on  the  vaponc  And 
zA  to  electridty— " 

Gingham's  leeftnie  was  here  Inter- 
rupted by  our  readikig  a  liver.  Hie 
bndge  haying  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  we  could  cross  only  by  £ofd« 
ing ;  and  just  as  we  readied  the  ford, 
we  saw  some  pasBons  i)as8ing  on 
nudes  and  horaea.  Half  way  over 
appeared  a  small  island,  which  was 
in  fact  only  abank  of  shingle,  thrown 
up  bT  some  previous  flood.  We 
percdved,  by  those  who  preceded  us, 
that  the  depth  was  suffident  to  wet 
our  boots,  if  we  rode,  as  th^r  did; 
and  therefore  it  was  resdved  to  pass 
intilieeart.  The  river,  th(mgh  not  at 
the  moment  swollen,  was  daik  and 
rapid.  It  rushed  sullenly  cbl,  with 
small  whiripods,  but  without  a  r^ple ; 
and  mnxmnn  were  heard  at  intervals, 
hoarse  and  deep,  which  came  not 
firom  its  surfiace,  but  boomed  up  from 
the  i^oomiest  and  most  profound 
recesses  of  its  vexed  duuuid  and 
hollow  banks.  By  the  side,  waiting 
for  a  paasage,  we  found  some  slightly 
wounded  sddiecs,  a  parfy  of  four. 
These  Gingham  mounted  at  once  into 
the  cart;  and  I,  calculating  that  with 
Joaquim  the  driver,  Mr  Wowdi,  and 
Gingham  himself  there  were  now 
quite  passengers  enough  by  that  con* 
veyance,  turned  Sancho*s  head,  and 
followed  Goosey— who  led  the  way 
Hcross  the  strnam,  mounted  on  one 


horse,  and  leading  another,  while  the 
cart  brought  up  the  rear.  The  cart, 
it  appears,  on  reaching  the  island, 
stuck  fast.  Its  wheels  cut  into  the 
loose  gravd;  and  there  was  no 
remedy,  except  for  the  paasengen  to 
alight  The  wheels  were  then  lifted  by 
main  force ;  and,  time  having  been 
given  kx  theidiole  party  to  remomit, 
Joaquim  drove  on,  and  the  remainder 
of  tlM  passage  was  effected.  Allthosa 
who  had  started  from  the  opposita 
banktium  got  out,  with  one  exoeptioiu 
Where  was  Gingham?  MyattentioK 
was  first  attracted  by  an  angry  sbonfe 
fioomCoeemr: 

Ton  Joe  King,  yon  predoua 
willain,  vhy,  if  you  han^t  a-been  and 
left  your  mastfir  anitandm  on  the 
UghlandP 

To  a  9Mlo^t  like  Gingham,  tha 
kKMte  stones  of  the  bank  of  gravely 
shoved  iqk  by  the  force  of  the  water 
from,  tfaa  depths  of  the  stream,  pre^ 
sented  an  attractioa  which  baoidtei 
every  other  thought  from  his  aodnd* 
He  had  oomsneaced  picking  iq)  sped* 
mens  the  MomeiEt  he  alighted  mm 
the  cart;  jjmI  waa  so  intuit  upon 
tins  punait,  that  he  suftred  tha 
party  to  proceed  without  him.  How 
they  came  to  leave  him  bdiind  can 
onlv  be  ex|dalned  by  anpposinfl^  that 
each,  as  aoon  as  he  remounted,  waa 
oecnpied  by  the  portion  of  the  pas* 
sage— it  waa  tiddish  work— that 
remained  to  be  effected,  and  therefoia 
began  looking  out  ahead. 

Tha  moment  Goosey  spoke,  I  look- 
ed toward  the  island,  and  there,  sura 
enough,  was  Gingham,  still  intent  on 
stone-piddng,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
utterly  unconsdous  that  the  earthed 
left.  The  river,  meanwhile,  had 
risen  oondderably.  Its  course  waa 
more  tmbid  and  violent,  its  murmur 
louder  and  more  continuous,  and  the 
island  already  smaller.  We  shouted 
to  Gini^iam— there  waa  need  to  shout. 
He  looked  up,  and  at  once  became 
aware  of  his  position,  whidi  waa 
evidently  Cur  from  eligible.  He 
iq[meared  perfectly  cool,  but  hesitafced. 

Suddenly,  the  water  came  down, 
in  a  sort  of  bank.  It  waa  less  than  a 
foot  high;  but  the  rise  left  Glnf^iam 
with  much  less  ground  to  stand  upon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  flood. 
Lai^e  trunks  of  trees,  plnnging  and 
caretting,  woe  now  bioug^  rigidly 
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down  the  cnireiit ;  while  the  rnah  of 
the  waters  was  like  the  roar  of  reced- 
ing billowB  on  a  atorm-yexed  strand. 
Goosey  was  about  to  dash  into  the 
flood,  which  swept  by  the  bank, 
boiliag  like  a  mill-stream.  Hadlnot 
stopped  him,  ihe  pfawky  little 
Londoiier  woidd  soon  have  been 
earned  away,  prone  and  strngglhig 
<m  the  angiy  torrent.  He  then 
sprang  into  the  cart ;  but  Gingham 
made  signs  to  prohibit  the  attraqMb, 
or  both  cart  and  Coos^  wonld  pee- 
baUy  haye  been  lost  In  oor  agmiy 
we  tore  off  the  cords  from  the  boxes, 
tied  them  together,  and  fhstmied  the 
end  to  a  lai^  stone,  which  Gooscqf 
attempted  to  pitch  towards  Gkic^bam. 
ItiiBllnearhim;  but  ont  of  his  reach, 
in  deep  water.  While  we  were 
cantioiisly  haniingit  in,  down  came 
another  freshet.  The  isbmd  was  now 
in  great  part  submerged;  and  Ging- 
ham stood  on  a  mere  strip  of  diingLB, 
with  tlie  flood  roaring  down  on  each 
side.  The  stone  was  pitched  again ; 
and  this  time  went  troer  than  before, 
but  was  at  onoe  carried  off  into  the 
deep  water  below.  I  again  began  to 
hanl  the  line  bom&  It  had  cangld;, 
and  wooldnt  come  in.  What  eonld 
be  done?  Gingham,  I  really  feued, 
waaalostmaal 

Down  came  another  bank  of  water. 
Gini^bam  had  now  scareely  standhig- 
room.  The  water  mshed  rapidly  1^ 
fauD,  and  I  began  to  liear  he  miaht 
not  long  haye  a  footing.  At  ttia 
critical  moment,  the  tmnk  of  a  tree, 
with  most  of  its  branches  broken  off; 
but  here  and  there  a  email  bongh  still 
remaining,  came  right  down  towards 
Gingham,  shearing,  surging  on  the 
tttmaltnoos  watera,  Imng  for  a 
moment  on  the  shallow,  and  then 
began  moving  <m  agdn  with  the 
current.  Ghigham  stooped  forward 
to  seize  it— he  did  weU,  it  was  his 
only  hope--but  lost  his  feel.  He 
threw  hfanself  astride  the  tfanber,  like 
WatertOB  on  the  crooodik's  bock, 
and  was  borne  off  from  the  island, 
still  retaining  his  hold,  though  tmnad 
over  and  oyer  by  the  vioienoe  of  the 
cuTODt.  I  saw  no  hope.  What 
coald  prey ent  his  being  carried  away  ? 
Yet  there  was  still  a  poa^httity  of 
escape,  tiiOD^nntoeseBn.  Hietnuik, 
earned  a  Ibw  yards  down,  was  oaa|^ 
by  an  eddy,  udswungroond  into  the 


slack  water  below,  where  the  current 
was  broken  by  Uie  bank  on  which 
Gmgham  had  just  been  standing. 
There  the  huge  log  began  slowly 
moying  ronnd  in  a  circle,  first  ascend* 
ing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
stream,  then  descendii4r  again.  On 
reaching  the  lowest  point  of  the 
oocle,  &e  tnnk,  with  Gingham  upon 
it,  was  again  caught  by  an  eddy,  and 
twirled  ronnd  like  a  spindle ;  then, 
with  flolHttn  moyement,  began  gra- 
dnally  to  asoend  again,  describing  the 
same  circle  as  bemre.  Thb  second 
tinm,  though,  in  goins  down,  it 
reached  a  lower  pofot  ere  it  was  again 
caughi  and  twirled,  by  which  law,  it 
was  dear,  the  third  time  it  would  go 
with  the  current.  Manfully  did  Ging- 
ham still  hold  on,  thoudi  so  often 
under  watec;  and  now,  mr  the  third 
tiott,  he  and  his  log  began  slowly  to 
moye  in  an  ascending  orbit.  A  uird 
time  he  reached  the  highest  point;  and 
a  thkd  time,  to  all  wpearance  the  ksti 
he  bQgBtt— I  often  dream  of  it^to  go 
down  with  the  stream!  We  had 
giyen  up  all  hope.  Joaqoim  stood 
wiinghig  his  hands ;  Coos^  was  like 
a  oMtt  dirtracted ;  eyen  the  crippled 
aoldiere  would  g^adfy  hayn  giyoi  their 
aid,  had  any  devisable  expedient 
presented  itseuL  There  was  no  yisible 
alleraaliye;  this  tune  he  must  be 
carried  away  (—What's  that?  8ome- 
thing  stirred  at  my  feet  I  I  looked 
down.  There  waa  agmn  a  lUtle 
nuwenenii  The  n^  twitched,  as  if 
beginning  to  run  out  I  My  £oot  was 
on  it,  in  an  instant  Thenext,Iand 
Goosey  held  it  fmt.  The  tree,  in 
moying  ronnd  and  xoaud,  had  fished 
hold,  and  disengaged  it  from  the 
catdk  "^PuU  away,  pull  awayl*' 
shouted  the  soldiers. -—"Now  ma 
him  up  to  the  bank."—"  Now's  your 
time."—"  Make  haste  1 " 

^Steady,  Goosey,  irteady,"  said  I. 
^Take  time,  or  we  shall  loosen  the 
perhaps  break  the  rope." 

We  did  not  pulL    We  merely  held 
The  log  and  Gingham  swung  to 
the  bank. 

He  was  sHent,  afauost  exhausted. 
it  waa  well  there  were  hands  to  drag 
Inm  ashore;  for  he  was  too  Dur  spent 
to  land  himself.  Awhile  he  sat  mo«- 
tionless  on  the  bank.  With  eyes 
uplifted,  and  Hps  moying  insudibly, 
he  was  ^[yparently  retormng  fsryent 
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and  heartfelt  thanks  to  heaven,  for 
his  aU  bnt  minumlons  deUveranoe. 
Goosey,  meanwhile,  bad  roshed  for 
some  brandy,  which  he  administered 
with  great  apparent  benefit 

^^  Hadn't  we  better  take  yon  to  the 
nearest  cottage?'*  said  I.  *^ Here's 
one  at  band." 

'*  No,  no,"  replied  Ghigham,  gasp- 
ing.   ^^  Get  me  into  the  cart." 

we  lifted  him  m.  Goosey  then  let 
down  the  tarpanlin,  and  assisted  his 
master  in  a  thorough  change  of  gar- 
ments from  head  to  foot.  Presently, 
with  solemn  look,  and  an  air  of  antho- 
lity,  Goosey  got  down  from  the  cart. 

^^It's  master's  vishes,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  left,  list  for  a  few  minits,  alone 
by  his-self.'^ 

Gingham  ere  long  made  his  ih>- 
pearance,  shifted  and  dry ;  and,  thoagh 
still  looking  e^akey  and  exhansted, 
remounted  his  horse.  When  I  once 
saw  him  fairly  across  the  saddle,  and' 
just  as  we  were  abont  to  proceed,  I 
turned  with  vindictiye,  with  savage 
exultation,  to  take  a  parting  view  of 
the  angiy  torrent.  The  iuand  had 
disapp^tfed.  Where  Gingham  had 
stood  there  was  now  a  small  race  of 
swift-following  rollers,  wbichsnbsided, 
below  the  ledge,  in  tumultuous  undu- 
lations and  foaming  eddies,  around  a 
dark,  deep  fissure  in  the  flood,  which 
gaped  like  a  grave.  Ha  I  Is  it  so  ? 
The  hungry  waters  yawn  for  theur 
rescued  prey,  and  brawl  forth  their 
disappointment  in  a  lengthened  moan ! 
We  continued  our  march. 

^*  And  as  to  electricity,"  said  Ging- 
ham, resuming  where  be  broke  off, 
*^  it  may,  when  hail  is  generated,  be 
disengaged  bjr  the  process,  I  admit. 
But  that  it  is  in  anyway  the  medium 
of  producing  the  ball,  I  strenuously 
deny.  Hail  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  of  a  current  of 
cold  aur  passing  rapidly  through  warm 
air  charged  with  vapour;  and  the 
same  theory  will  solve  all  tl^e  pheno- 
mena." 

To  which  theory  I,  not  being  so 
deep  in  the  subject  as  Gingham,  urged 
no  objections.  I  remark^,  however, 
that  Mr  Wowskl,  professedly  a  man 
of  science,  manifested  not  the  least 
interest  in  the  question ;  did  not  ap- 

Eto  have  even  an  idea  on  the  sub- 
let alone  an  opinion.     In  the 
critical  scene  at  the  ford,  thongb. 


he  was  eminently  conspicuous;  and, 
as  far  as  skipping  abont,  shrieking, 
and  getting  in  the  way,  his  asdstanee 
was  invaluable. 

We  lost  the  little  botanist  sooner 
than  we  expected.  A  mail — jixjM 
event! — arrived  from  England;  and 
I  was  sent  to  the  "  Post  Office  "  for 
our  dejMurtmental  letters.  This  waa 
not  part  of  my  regular  duty ;  bnt  od 
the  occasion  in  question  I  received 
express  directions,  and  went  accord- 
ingly. Found  the  post  office,  a  cot* 
tage  with  a  front  garden.  I  could 
but  admire  the  diligent  and  active 
exertions  to  meet  the  general  anxiety 
of  the  army,  by  sorting  and  delivering 
the  contents  of  the  mill  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  whole  lot,  say 
three  or  four  bushels,  bad  been  shot 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  the 
earthen  floor.  Newspapers,  love 
letters,  officers'  letters,  soldiers'  letters, 
there  they  lay,  and  there  they  wem 
left  to  lie.  In  the  fupartment  were 
two  persons,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
personages.  One  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  hearth;  each  had  torn  open  a 
newspaper;  and  both  were  conning^ 
the  news  from  England.  I  never  saw 
two  people  more  comfortable  in  my 
life.  When  I  entered,  neither  of 
them  raised  his  eyes,  or  took  the  least 
notice.  Thev  i«ad  on.  I  waited. 
Still  they  read.  IboUt  presumed  as 
to  announce  my  mission — had  come 
for  the  departmental  letters.  Paused 
for  a  reply — stood  expectant.  At 
length  one  of  the  illustrious  two 
favoured  me  with  an  utterance,  in  a 
tone  somewhat  querulous  though,  and 
without  looking  off  from  his  reading 
— '*  Three  o'clock." 

"What,  gentlemen!"  thought  I, 
"only  four  hours  hence?  Why,  at 
this  rate,  hadn't  you  better  say  three 
o'clock  to-moiTOw  ?" 

So  thinking,  (not  saying,)  I  walked 
off.  Just  as  I  was  going,  the  one  who 
had  not  spoken  rose.  He  followed 
me  out,  and  came  on  walking  by  my 
dde  down  the  path  toward  the  garden 
gate.  I  really  was  green  enough  to 
fancy  he  was  doing  the  polite— iMeai^ 
me  to  the  entrance ;  felt  quite  over- 
whelmed. Any  approach,  at  bead- 
quarters  to  "the  sweet  courtesies  of 
life" — it  was  something  new!  I 
began  to  deprecate  —  hoped  he 
wouldn't.    "Pray,  su*,  don't  come  a 
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step  farther.  I  can  monnt  without 
assistance — can  open  the  gate  for 
myself."  Without  Touchsafing  a 
reply,  he  began  questioning. 

"KnowMrWowski?" 

^^  Haye  known  him  for  the  last  few 
davs  " 

"What  is  he?" 

"  He  professes  himself  a  botanist, 
a  man  of  science." 

"What  does  he  want  at  head- 
quarters?" 

"  He  states  his  object  to  be  botani- 
cal research." 

"  Siaiea^  yon  say ;  professes,  Isn*t 
he  really  a  botanist  ?  " 

This  was  an  awkward  question,  for 
I  was  beginning  to  have  my  doubts. 
I  remained  silent. 

"  You  must  answer." 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  I 
haye  felt  it  a  question,  I  confess." 

"Why?" 

"  He  collects  specimens,  but  doesn't 
presenre  or  arrange  them.  At  dinner 
time  he  brings  home  a  bundle  of  com- 
mon herbs  or  grasses,  which,  next 
morning,  he  throws  away.  Then 
goes  out  again,  and  brings  home 
another  bundle  like  it.  Don't  think 
he  knows  much  about  botany." 

"  What's  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " 

"Haye  hardly  known  him  long 
enough  to  form  one.  He  seems 
decidedly,  though,  to  haye  a  military 
taste;  taikes  great  interest  in  the 
moyements  of  the  troops." 

"  Fond  of  going  up  steeples?" 

"  When  we  enter  a  place,  I  belieye 
he  makes  that  his  first  object;  at 
least,  wheneyer  there  is  a  steeple  to 
the  church." 

\^  £yer  see  him  making  signals?" 

"Neyer  noticed  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  Enow  anything  more  about 
him?" 

"  He  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion " — 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  that. 
Eyer  met  him  before  you  joined?" 

"Can't  say.  First  time  we  met 
at  headquarters,  thought  I  had  heard 
his  yoice." 

"Where?" 

"  On  our  way  up  with  treasure,  we 
were  opposed  by  the  peasantry  in 
passing  the  ferry  at — " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know.  See  him 
with  them  ?" 


"No;  I  heard  a  yoice,  though, 
which  I  afterwards  thought  was  yeiy 
like  his." 

"Then  you  didn't  see  him  with 
them  next  day,  I  suppose,  when  they 
wounded  the  officer  of  your  escort?" 

"I  saw  nothing  of  him  then; 
wasn't  near  enough  to  distinguish 
indiyiduals." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  don't  use 
spectacles.  Very  well.  Say  nothing 
about  this." 

My  questioner  then  returned  to  the 
cottage.  He  didn't  say  good  morn- 
ing ;  and,  till  I  missed  him  from  my 
side,  I  wasn't  aware  of  his  departure. 
Then,  looking  round,  I  saw  him 
quietly  opening  the  door  and  going 
in.  Mr  Wowski  didn't  come  back  to 
dinner,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
Whether  he  was  arrested,  or  merely 
adyised  tobotanise  elsewhere,  I  neyer 
knew. 

Following  the  moyements  of  the 
army  from  place  to  place,  we  ap- 
proached at  length  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulouse.  We  now  halted  for  some 
days  at  the  ylllage  of  Seysses,  where, 
better  off  than  many  of  my  fellow- 
campaigners,  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  most  enyiable  bed.  On  the  earthen 
floor  of  my  apartment  was  arranged 
a  small  stack  of  faggots.  This  was 
the  bedstead.  On  the  faggots  was 
spread  a  lot  of  worn-out  sacking,  old 
clothes,  and  equally  ancient  blankets, 
which,  with  a  yery  clean  piur  of 
sheets,  constituted  my  bed.  The 
first  night,  I  was  settling  off  for  a 
snooze,  when  a  commotion,  like  a 
small  earthquake,  disturbed  my  prima 
qtdes.  Something  was  stirring,  im- 
mediately under  me  I  What  can  it 
be  ?  Why,  I  can  feel  it !  It's  in 
the  bed!  What's  that  agam?  A 
mixture  of  squeaking  and  scrambling! 
Oh,  rats.  They  had  burrowed 
through  the  fioor,  had  established 
themselyes  in  the  faggots,  had  eaten 
into  the  bedding,  and  there  held  their 
midnight  revels.  There  they  liyed 
and  bred,  squeaked  and  grunted, 
wriggled  and  fought,  scurried  and 
cuddled,  close  under  the  sheet,  un- 
dulating the  whole  surface  of  the  bed. 
Presuming  that  they  would  let  me 
alone  if  J  let  them  alone,  I  again 
composed  myself  to  sleep;  and,  so 
well  was  the  truce  kept  on  both  sides> 
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I  had  fhem  OTeiy  aii^t  for  my  bed- 
fellows. If  the  tamblification  becuia 
intolerable,  I  had  only  to  move,  and 
in  a  moment  all  was  hashed.  When 
I  was  stili,  thay  stirred ;  hut  when  I 
stiired,  they  were  stOL 

Our  last  haltmg  piaoe,  before  we 
fonght  tfaB  battle  of  Todonse,  wm 
Grenade,  a  small  town,  or  ki^s  Til- 
lage, a  lew  leagues  below  the  scene  of 
combat,  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Garonne.  Come,  Pll  just  nve  yon  s 
short  aeoooat  of  my  entetauBnat  in 
one  more  billet,  and  then  we*il  mli 
into  the  thi<^  of  the  fight.  Approaeh- 
ing  Grenade,  with  the  mingled  mnlti- 
tnde  that  follow aa  anny,I was mefcby 
a  FreodigeBtlemaB,  whoimmediateij 
addressed  me,  and  entenid  into  con- 
Tersation  like  an  old  aoqoaintaooe. 
That's  the^  best  <^  the  French.  In 
fi^e  mimites  we  were  intimate.  Ha 
was  a  tall,  hearty  fellow,  in  age  about 
five-and-twenty,  with  ro^  cha^, 
cmiy  hair,  bnMd  showlders,  and  pvo- 
digions  davdopment  of  the  poitrmc. 
Begged  to  know  who  and  what  1  was 
—my  age,  name,  rank,  and  fiunily. 
Were  my  parents  UTing?  Had  I 
l»othen?  Affister?  Waslmansed 
or  nnmanied?  Had  I  any  iniea<- 
tkms?  Ever iUt tlie tflDderpaaiian ? 
WkaiwasmypayjparjNMi^  Vilia- 
toa  or  Bonapactot  whidi  did  I  eon- 
aider  the  greater  genenl?  Etqt 
ibnght  a  dad?  Were  liie  Englidi 
meay  oc  Irutatf  How  did  I  like 
tiie  French?  Bnt  the  French  ladiea? 
Which  excelled  m  female  beantyv 
France  or  E^iglaiid?  Been  ki  many 
batttos?  Was  I  Toirie  or  Onigge? 
Would  I  accept  of  a  biflet  in  his  mA^ 
age  t  By  this  time  my  inqaiskrvB 
Mend  had  tomedf  and  we  were  walk- 
ing on  to^elto*  towards  Grenade. 
On  our  amval  there,  he  knodnd  at 
the  door  of  a  great  stadk  of  a  hoase 
in  the  market-placei  In  five  minatea 
Samcho  was  nnaaling  a  feed  of  oatts  in 
the  stable,  I  was  sdopoingiBdlatiier- 
ing  in  an  degant  bedroom^  and  my 
servant  was  making  love  to  Cookeyin 
the  kitdien«  The  fact  is,  when  tlie 
news  arrired  that  the  English  were 
walking  in,  my  new  Mend  had  walked 
oat,  to  secnre  an  inmate  to  his  mindf 
and  I  was  tiie  fbrtnnate  in^ridaal. 
The  Parisians  ridienle  provincials, 
and  so  do  the  Codmeys.  But  let  ma 
tdl  both  Cockneys   and  Parisians, 
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tiiey  have  notking  to  boast  abore  tte 
roial  gently  whom  thev^  Teq[MctiTdy 
despise,  in  good  breedmg,  in  refine- 
ment, in  cnltLvation,  in  bonhomie,  in 
gentility,  in  anything  that  eonaliiotes 
a  dignified,  simple,  and  likeable  char- 
acter. Happy  family  I  Here,  in  one 
house,  living  together,  and  happy 
together,  kind,  hospitable,  lovmg, 
and  beloved,  resided  an  a^ed  fette^ 
a  vanerable  mother,  s  dtaiiwhig 
daughter,  three  strapping  ania— one 
raanied,  with  his  Uvely  littia  titbit  of 
a  wife,  the  pet  of  the  houaahold— two 
sinrie,  of  i^om  my  Mend  was  the 
senior.  There  they  dwelt  together, 
in  domeatie  harmony  and  peace.  Yet 
there  too,  in  that  tranquil  dflBnaciie, 
sorrow  had  found  aa  entanoe.  A 
son  was  missbig.  It  waa  the  old 
atoiy;  you  oouldnt  travel  thiDugh 
Franca  m  those  days,  withoiit  hearing 
it  a  hundred  times  repeated.  Ho 
had  entered  the  anny— entered  S^ndn 
—and  no  one  knew  what  had  became 
of  him.  The  family  suppec^what  e 
meeting  of  Msnds,  what  a  dmerfal 
reunion!  Each  treated  the  oHier 
with  mariced  attention  and  liadniiBB, 
as  thoudi  they  were  then  first  met 
after  a  long  separation.  The  lady  of 
the  house,  ^'madame,"  advanced  m 
years,  but  sharp,  quick,  cheerful,  and 
oonveraable,   donanded  Mun  me  a 


which  were  fdrer,  the  £n|^  £ur  or 
the  French.  I  tried  to  evade  it. 
^^  No,  no,"  said  eveiy  voioe  at  table  ; 
"Madame  lias  asked.  Monsieur 
must  reply."—''  Most  wilBngly  woul2 
I  obey,"  said  I,  bowhig  tlU  my  none 
touched  the  tablecloth ;  '^  but  in  your 
presence,  madame,  how  can  I  deddo 
without  jsepoasesskm?"  (prdomtionf} 
This  compliment  addressed  to  a  dame 
of  flizty-five,  with  gray  haia,  and 
nothing  of  beanty  but  its  vestiges^ 
you  vnll  of  coarse  say  waa  absmd, 
extravagant,  and  perfectly  out  of 
place.  In  England,  I  grant,  it  would 
be.  But.  theroi  m  Fnace,  n^ere  a 
complimeut  paid  is  a  benefit  con- 
ierrra,  and  wiiere  civility,  like  a  gift 
amongst  ourselves,  is  always  accepted 
as  a  token  of  goodwill,  it  waa  viewed 
with  fkvour,  and  received  with  grati- 
tude. The  company,  tickled,  but  de* 
lighted,  raised  a  shout  of  applaase  ^ 
and  madame  herself,  smirking  and 
twinkling,  made  her  acknowledgments 
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wxtheoiiirtljfieganceyastiioiigfalhBd    mdaacholy  geBfiment;  1u  eoidd  not 
Gonfetred  in  obligati^;   while  her    want  tiiem^    This  was  ezpreased  \y 


lovelj  daughter,  exclauning,  *^Ah, 
mamanP  flnng  her  arms  abont  her 
neck,  with  eyes  MLof  teodenieBS  and 
ddidit.  In  short,  I  wis  one  of  the 
fiunily.  In  t  week  I  quitted  them 
with  regret.  Th»  M.  gentlemia 
made  me  a  partmg  piowwi  of  dgars ; 
ft  small  token  ef  gnAitode,  he  was 
kind  enongh  to  say,  for  the  pleasure 
ofmyeompanj;  aadUiat  afterlhad 
been  hospitably  lodged,  faandsomet^ 
entertained,  and  fSted  fixw  fiat  to 
last  as  if  eyery  day^  had  been  a 
jubilee. 

Those  cigarel  Oh,  those  ciganl 
Inever  smoked  thelike  of  those  eigaxBl 
They  beat  General  Thanrenot's  oat 
of  the  fidd.  They  were  at  least  three 
years  old— Clearer  two  ponndfl  of  them 
than  one.  Yon  may  have  smiled  a 
^ood  cigar.  Yon  may  hare  sasdced 
an  old  dgir.  Bat  t&se  nnked  the 
twoqnalities;  tiiey  were  both  dd  and 
good.  The  military  son  had  brooght 
them  widi  hhn  from  Spain,  and  left 
them  on  his  retain  to  ^  army.  The 
1^  of  them  to  me,  then,  implied  a 


tJie  £ither,  in  makuig  the  present* 
wastoodung— itwas  peifectly  French. 
They  had  one  fiEMdt,  only  one;  afanit 
from  which  no  old  ctgars  are  free. 
Theywere  gone  too  soon;  theybmned 
ont  like  tinder.  Bi^  oh!  while  they 
were  burning,  how  shall  I  describe 
the  sensation  I  Sensation?  It  was 
more  than  that;  it  was  mental  eler*- 
tion ;  a  Tuion,  a  trance,  a  transfer  to 
the  regions  of  Irape,  imagination,  and 
enchantment*  ifvcoy-day  nature  be- 
caBM  prismatic.  Matter'-of-fict  spar- 
kled with  variegated  lamps.  Pledget 
might  hare  sm^d,  and  fimded  hmi* 
sdlapoet.  Each  cigar  a  tranqnillis- 
hig  stimnkmt,  a  Tolatile  anodvne, 
e23cited,  and  while  it  excited  soothed, 
every  fhonlty  of  tiie  sonl;  £Bm<7,  sen- 
timent, recollection,  anticq[Mition,  and 
stem  resolve.  Bat  ah,  my  dgar  is 
onti  A&wpafishavesofficedl  Too 
soon,  too  soon,  it  begms  to  bom  my 
nosel  Its  last,  its  dying  odomB  are 
harried  away  by  the  envioos  breeae ; 
and  the  visions  whkh  they  insured 
are  gone  like  a  beaotifol  dream ! 


A  MOinH  AT  CONSTASTIHOELB. 


Books  of  travelhi  the  region  wfaidi 
modem  toorists  particalarly  designate 
as  ^^the  East,"  and  which  may  be 
considered  to  compose  Turkey,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  do  n<^  as  a  dass,  very 
fordbly  challenge  oar  synqwliiy  and 
criticism.  The  best  horse  may  be 
ridden  to  death;  and  no  ooontxy,  how- 
ever rich  in  assodatums  and  pecnliar 
in  its  diaracteristics,  however  remark- 
able in  configoration  and  interestingby 
its  traditions,  can  yield  centinoal  fresh 
pastures  to  literary  travellers,  when 
they  descend  apoa  it  like  a  swann  of 
locosts  instead  of  droppiiu;  ia  at  rea- 
sonable intervals.  lime  mnst  be  al- 
lowed for  ckaage  and  repredoction,  or 
r^tition  and  exhanslion  will  be  tha 
inevitable  resolL  The  East,  more- 
over, as  a  theme  fcx  book- wri^^ts,  has 
not  only  been  overdone,  bat,  in  many 
instances,  very  badly  done.    Peopia 


have  gone  thither  with  the  precoe- 
edved  i^sa  of  pnUishing,  on  the 
strain  for  the  marveUoos,  the  roman- 
tic, and  the  pictoresqae ;  and,  disdain- 
ing the  OMnmonHBiettse  cooreeof  settmg 
down  what  they  sow  and  giving  their 
real  and  natnral  impressions,  they 
have  gUt  and  embellished,  like  a  coach- 
painter  at  a  dierifTs  carria^  till  tliey 
forced  npon  as  the  conviction  that 
they  careid  more  for  gutter  than  for 
tnith.  Some,  piqaing  tbemsdves  on 
dipkmiatic  acomen,  have  Med  thefr 
volomes  with  politics,  and  settled  all 
manner  of  Eai^m  qoestions  madi  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  greatiy  to 
the  weariness  of  their  readers ;  and 
these  form  perhaps  the  most  intoler- 
able of  the  many  classes  ii^  whldi 
Oriental  travellers  am  snbdivisible, 
bat  which  we  shall  not  here  fartiier 
eanmerai;e,preferringtotnmtotheexa- 
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mioatioaof  the  latest  Eastern  tour  that 
has  issued  from  the  English  press  and 
found  its  way  to  onr  critical  sanctum. 
Mr  AlbertSmith'sname,  well  known 
within  sound  of  Bow-bells,  is  far  from 
unfamiliar  to  a  large  circle  of  dwellers 
without  that  populous  circumference. 
We  cannot  affirm  that  we  have 
read  all  his  numerous  works,  but 
with  some  of  them  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
him  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  of  the  school  of  popular 
humorists  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
jokes  are  invariably  good-humoured 
and  inoffensive — without  being  on 
that  account  deficient  in  point.  He 
does  not  wrap  radicalism  up  in  fun,  as 
cunning  grandmothera  envelop  sickly 
drugs  with  marmalade ;  nor  has  his 
flow  of  gaiety  a  sour  and  mischievous 
under-current.  Neither  does  he  be- 
long to  the  gang  of  facetious  philan- 
thropists whose  sympathies  are  so  ex- 
clusively granted  to  the  indigent  and 
miserable,  that  they  have  nothing  left 
but  gall  and  bitterness  for  those  of 
iheir  fellow- creatures  who  wear  a 
decent  coat,  and  have  the  price  of  a 
dinner  in  its  pocket.  A  gentleman  of 
most  versatile  ability,  he  is  by  tm-us 
dramatist,  Jounialist,  essayist,  na- 
turalist, novelist,  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  critic  of  the  baUet,  a 
writer  of  songs  and  a  manufacturer  of 
burlesque.  Such  a  host  of  occupations 
natumliy  entails  the  necessity  of  a 
little  relaxation ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  Mr  Smith 
Md  down  his  pen,  shook  the  sawdust 
from  his  buskins,  and  started  for  the 
Mediterranean.  As  far  as  Malta  we 
have  not  ascertained  how  it  fared  with 
him,  but  of  his  subsequent  proceedings 
he  has  informed  us  in  a  volume  which 
we  had  little  idea  of  reviewing  when 
first  we  learned  its  expected  appear- 
ance, but  whose  perusal  has  convinced 
us  that  it  deserves  such  brief  notice  as 
the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  in 
these  busy  days  will  permit  us  to  be- 
stow upon  it.  We  have  already  im- 
plied our  opinion  that  it  takes  a  skil- 
ful hand  to  write  an  amusing  book  on 
so  hackneyed  a  text  as  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople. Mr  Smith  has  surmount- 
ed the  difficulty  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner;  and,  whilst  telling  things 
just  as  they  appeared  to  him,  without 
affectation  or  adornment,  he  has  con- 


trived to  give  an  agreeable  freshness 
and  originality  to  a  subject  which  we 
really  deemed  threadbare  and  ex- 
hausted. 

It  was  on  board  the  Scamandre^ 
French  Mediterranean  mail-steamer, 
that  Mr  Albert  Smith  lea  Malta  on 
an  Auffust  evening  of  the  year  1849, 
bound  for  Constantinople.  Hie  wea- 
ther was  fine  and  the  sea  smooth  as  a 
lake,  and  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
apprehension  of  shipwreck  even  for 
the  crazy  French  vessel,  whose  last 
voyage^  save  on  rivers  or  along  coast, 
this  was  intended  to  be.  But  although 
somewhat  rickety,  of  very  moderate 
speed,  and  not  particularly  dean  ex- 
ternally, the  interior  accommodations 
of  the  Scamandre  were  by  no  means 
bad.  And  the  cabin  passengers  pre- 
sented an  amusing  medley  of  nations 
and  characters.  There  were  French 
milliners,  striving  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  governesses,  an  elderly  French 
actress  from  the  St  Jameses  theatre,  a 
brace  of  Marseilles  bagmen,  an  enter- 
prising Englishman  bent  upon  smug- 
gling muskets  into  Hungary,  a  young 
Irish  officer  who  had  thrown  up  his 
commission  in  the  British  service  to 
campaign  with  Bern  and  Kossuth,  and 
who  must  have  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion just  as  the  war  reached  its  end. 
There  was  also  Mr  Sophocles,  an  in- 
telligent Greek  professor  from  an 
American  university,  on  his  way  home 
after  twenty  years'  absence,  and  sun- 
dry persons  unnamed,  making  about 
twenty  in  all,  and  Mr  Smith  himself, 
who,  we  venture  to  say,  was  not  the 
least  active  and  efficient  in  beguiling 
the  tedium  of  a  week's  voyage  in  a 
slow  steamboat,  and  who  gives  us  an 
extremely  amusing  account  of  his 
fellow-passengers  add  their  proceed- 
ings. Travelling  quite  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  without  pretension  or 
care  for  luxuries,  now  footing  it 
across  the  Alps  with  kn^[)sack  on 
shoulder,  then  a  deck  passenger  from 
Genoa  to  Naples,  availing  himself  of 
the  smooth  when  it  offered,  but  taking 
the  rough  readily  when  it  came, 
sleeping  sometimes  on  boards  for 
want  of  a  bed,  with  the  knapsack 
aforesaid  for  a  pillow — ^Mr  Smith 
seems  to  have  carried  through  the 
whole  of  his  ramble  those  best  of 
travelling  companions,  imperturbable 
good  humour,  and  a  determination  to 
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be  pleased  witli  everything  and 
everybody.  It  is  accordingly  witli 
all  possible  Indalgence  that  he  views 
the  little  foibles  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers per  Scamandre,  and  there  is 
not  an  atom  of  acid  in  the  diy 
hnmonr  with  which  he  parades  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Indeed,  before  the  week's  voyage  is 
over,  we  begin  to  feel  quite  intimate 
with  the  motley  company — to  view 
with  indalgence  Mademoiselle  Yir- 
ginie's  barefaced  flirtations  with  the 
French  commissair,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  good-tempered  Ameri- 
can, who,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  engage  his  berth  in  the  first-class 
cabin — a  sort  of  extra-magnificent 
place,  whose  chief  distinction  from 
the  second  class  consists,  as  on  Ger- 
man railways,  in  a  heavy  additional 
charge — ^preferred  now  and  then  din- 
ing with  the  less  aristocratic  inmates 
of  the  second  cabin,  ^*  to  know  what 
was  going  on.*'  There  is  no  place 
like  shipboard  for  betraying  people's 
habits  and  peculiarities:  everybody 
IS  more  or  less  in  deshabille;  and 
such  a  group  as  that  on  the  Scamandre 
is  a  mine  to  a  shrewd  observer.  Mr 
Smith  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  as  is  his  wont,  and  little  escaped 
him.  We  select  the  following  specimen 
of  his  strictures  on  foi*eign  habits. 

*^  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  class 
foreigners,  generally,  as  a  dirty  set  of 
people  when  left  to  themseWes ;  but  I 
fear  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  (in  how  many  cases  out  of  ten  I  will 
refrain  fW>m  saying)  a  disrelish  for  a  good 
honest  plunging  wash  is  one  of  their  chief 
attributes.  It  requires  but  Tery  little 
experience^  in  even  their  best  hotels,  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
in  those  houses  where  an  influx  of  Eng- 
lish has  imposed  the  necessity  of  prorid- 
ing  large  jugs,  baths,  and  basins  ;  but  in 
the  equally  leading  establishments  pa- 
tronised chiefly  by  themseWes.  In  these, 
one  still  percelTes  the  little  pie-dish  and 
milk-jug,  the  scanty  doily-looking  towel, 
and  the  absence  of  a  soap  dish ;  whilst 
it  would  be  perfectly  ftitile  to  ask  for 
anything  further.  So,  on  board  the 
Scamandre,  this  opinion  was  not  weak- 
ened. They  dipped  a  comer  of  a  little 
towel,  not  in  the  basin,  but  in  the  stream 
that  trickled  from  the  cistern  as  slowly 
as  vinegar  f^om  any  oyster-shop  cruet, 
and  dabbed  their  face  about  with  it. 
Then  they  mossed  about  a  little  with 
their  hands ;  and  then,  having  given  a 
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long  time  to  brushing  their  bftir,  they 
had  a  cigarette  instead  of  a  tooth  brush, 
and  their  toilet  was  complete.  This 
description  does  not  only  apply  to  the 
Scamandre  passengers,  but  to  the  majo- 
rity of  their  race,  whom  I  afterwardff 
encountered  about  the  Mediterranean." 

We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
consternation  of  an  amiable  and 
numerous  French  family,  in  whose 
house  a  friend  of  ours  once  was  domi- 
ciled, on  finding  that  he  each  morning 
required,  for  his  personal  use,  more 
fresh  water  than  sufficed  for  their 
entire  daily  consumption,  internal 
and  external.  Doubtless  the  worthy 
people  indulged,  every  eight  days  or 
so,  in  a  warm  bath ;  but  they  had  no 
notion  of  such  a  thing  as  diurnal 
ablutions  above  the  waist  or  below 
the  chin,  and  they  shrugged  and 
grinned  monstrously  at  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  Englishman  who  com- 
menced the  day  by  a  general  sluice, 
whereas  they  rarely  thought  of  wash- 
ing even  their  fingers  till  they  dressed 
for  their  ante-praudial  promenade. 
And  when  our  fHend  was  laid  up, 
some  time  later,  with  a  smart  twinge 
of  gout,  provoked  by  too  liberal  use 
of  a  very  different  liquid  from  water, 
the  entire  family,  from  the  elderly 
father  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
precocious  juveniles,  gave  it  as  their 
unqualified  opinion,  that  the  ailment 
proceeded  from  then:  inmate's  rash 
and  obstinate  indulgence  in  the  un- 
genial  and,  in  their  opinion,  extremely 
superfluous  element. 

*'  Athens  in  six  hours,"  Mr  Smith 
observes,  is  rather  quick  work ;  but 
he  nevertheless  found  he  could  see  in 
that  time  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  be 
wished.  The  Scamandre  allowed  but 
a  day,  and  certainly  he  made  good 
use  of  the  brief  halt.  At  Athens,  as 
in  Switzerland  and  on  the  Rhine,  he 
found  the  ubiquitous  Murray's  Hand* 
hoohWkQ  great  authority  and  certifi- 
cate of  the  native  competitors  for 
custom.  A  skirmish  with  clubs  and 
boat-hooks— the  former  brought  evi- 
dently  in  anticipation  of  the  contest 
— took  place  amongst  the  fancy-ball- 
looking  boatmen,  in  white  petticoats 
and  scarlet  leggings,  who  crowded  in 
light  skiffs  round  the  foot  of  Xhe 
steamer's  ladder.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  fight  a  dialogue  was  carried  on 
in  English,  more  or  less  broken. 
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<<<Iny,Birl  hm, sir t Hotel d'Orieni 
is  tlio  best.  Hon'B  tlift  end,  sir--oU 
pftUoe— Hnnay  aji  Ter  good/  cnod 
one  of  tba  eostuiiof. 

c'^HirBoeaaedaiwiliar;  'dnH^n 
viih  him,  master— too  dear  1  Gomeidiai 
met' 

^  The  parties  were  immediately  engaged 
in  single  eombat. 

*<Hotd  d'Angietem  4  AlUncsi,  tenv 
par  Eliaa  P<^ln<(mopnloff  etYaoi  Adr 
amopniee,'  shested  another,  bU  in  » 
breath.  I  aopy  the  BBnos  ftom  fltejoanl 
he  gare  ne,  te  they  ««re  muik  in  no 
one  oonld  roneMber. 

^''Yes.sir;  good  hotel/ laid  hiseem- 
panion.  '  Look  in  Mniray,  sLr— page  24 
^there,  sir ;  here^air ;  look,  sir  I' 

'"Who  beHeres  Mnmyf  asked  a 
fellow  in  plain  dothes,  with  a  stxang 
Irish  aeoent. 

" '  Yon  woiiM,  if  he  put  yvor  honse  Bt 
the  Handbook,*  replied  anotiier.* 

By  oonaidenUa  diaplaj  of  aient^ 
and  phyrical  energy,  &  fiswof  the  pofl- 
sengera  at  Iflot  got  into  a  boat  and 
gainedtheqaayofthePinBafl.  Gro^s- 
dtop  was  written  on  the  shniter  of  a 
petty  coffee-honaev  and  a  smart-look- 
ing  Albanian  stepped  up,  and  pe^Gsred 
his  services  in  egpellant  English,  He 
had  Ured  in  London,  he  said:  was  a 
subject  of  Queen  Yicfeoria,  and  had 
the  hononr  flf  being  set  downki  Mnr- 
ray,  page  25l  With  sack  reooninien«* 
dationa,  who  oonidieAne  the  gnidanoe 
ofDemetdPomocn?  HotMrSaiitii 
and  his  party,  mimAj^  for  tksy  is- 
mediately  engaged  him  fixr  the  day, 
hu^d  a  shabby  yehidefrooL  an  a^- 
oent  cab-stand,  and  started  en  their 
bot  anddosty  road  to  Athens,  thenee 
about  iye  mitos  distant  Thaw  tJMy 
killed  the  Moaa,  ate  (|ainoe  ioea,  bought 
Latakia  tobacco,  dined  at  the  Hotel 
d'Orient  k  VAn^tme^  witii  Han^ 
sauce  and  pale  aSe,  off  Englidi  platea 
and  dishes,  and  pulled  on  bcand  agam 
at  ni^t,  to  the  tone  ef  Jim  Cramj 
played  by  an  Anf^Kied  yiolin  in  one 
of  the^^grog's-sbops"  afinessid.  At 
flye  in  the  autfning  rieq>  was  at  an 
end,  thanks  to  the  daaking,  stamp* 
lug,  and  bawling  upon  iJie  steamer's 
ded^  and  Mr  Smith  left  the  caldn,  to 
reconnoitre  and  breathe  fresh  air. 
Some  deck  passengers  had  come  on 
board  at  Athens ;  amon^Bt  otiiers,  a 
poor  Albanian  fiunily,  bonnd  to  Smyrna 
to  pack  figs.  They  were  miseraUe, 
broken-spinted  looking  people,   but 


^ctnrei^e  in  spite  of  their  po?erly ; 
a  melon  or  twe  and  some  course 
Inead  composed  their  entire  stores  for 
the  Toyage.  Hus,  howeyer.  was  of 
no  great  duration,  for  at  osTtareak 
the  next  morning  the  passengefs  per 
Scamandre  were  tcdd  they  were  oC 
Smyrna. 

<*  II  was  yery  pleasant  to  henChia — 
to  be  told  that  the  land  I  saw  dose  to 
ns  was  Asia^  and  that  the  distant  sleniABr 
spires  fliat  rose  ftem  the  tUeUy  dnstetcd 
hoBseswereaiinaiete— that  I  uoaU  ham 
twdvehoarstogoen  shon^  and  see  real 
camda^fig-trseBy  iolnk%  aiidyefledwe> 
men!  And  yet  I  eenld  seaaody  pennada 
myaslf  that  BOflh  was  the  ease  that  the 
distant  Smyrna— of  whieh  I  had  ody 
heazdy  in  the  Levant  mail,  aa  a  remote 
place,  burnt  down  once  a-y ear,  where  figa 
came  Cram— was  actually  witSun  a  good 
stoned  tine  w  of  the  steamer." 

The  travdlem'  eiqwetalaons.  wem 
more  than  realised.  ^'  I  do  not  b^ 
lieye,"  says  Mr  Smith,  '^  that  through 
out  the  future  journey  any  impresBiona 
were  conyeyed  mere  yifid  than  those 
we  expedeaoBd  during  our  first  half 
hour  in  the  basaara  of  the  sunny, 
bustling,  bean^-teeming  Surj^nuu" 
Theaimeanmce  <tf  apar^<tf  foreigneEB^ 
and  of  the  wdl-known  fhee  of  the 
vakt-^f^-pkuBy  cansed  a  star  amongst 
the  deders,  one  of  whom  aocQBtedllr 

Smith  in  good  English* 

<"  < How d^o  de^  rin  wywe&f  thaA 
right  Lsok  hsr^,  air;  heaotifol  auk 
puM;TeiEyiMandL    Teaplasftna.' 

^A  piaakrais  worth  tsrapmue  and  n 


«<HtfKdid  yaa 
liahsowdiri  asked. 

ff « All  English  nmtkBon  CMOO  to 
sir/  he  aaid,'  and  I  leam  it  fiom  the 
dupe,  and  from  the  Amerieaaa  Shake 
hands,  sir;  that's  right.  Baythepame^sirt 

«<HowmMehiait2'aikedene  of  ov 

^^Six  piaataea^'  leplkd  tto  hfothcr  of 
ftomewhaat,  whs  alee  ipekeBngtiah,hrt> 
had  not  hsard  the  first  price. 
"<  And  jvaaakedma  teal*!  add  ted* 

other. 

<<'  So  I  did,  sir/  he  mplied  with  a 
lai^; '  then,  if  I  get  the  other  lbai^that% 
mypKdlt--di!  Bet whafa  iMr piastres 
to  aa  English  gentleman  t— nothing.  It's 
too  little  for  him  te  knew  ahenL  Ceme 
— buy  the  pnrse.    What  wiU  yon  give  f 

<<  <  Fire  piastrei^'  I  aasweiod. 

«« It  is  years,' he  added  directly,  wiih 

a  hearty  kyne^  throwing  it  to  no. 


1W0.3 

^ '  Wldil  a  nnsy  Mlirw  yon  nel'I  oV* 
Berred. 

^<  Y6fyiir;Il«i|^al«ayi;  Terj^ood 
to  UuglL  £iig]iflh  geBllfimen  like  to 
laugh^I  know ;  liagli  yery  well.  Look  at 
luB  tnil>a&-^angh  at  that.' 

"  He  directed  ovr  attention  to  m  old 
Turk,  who  was  going  by  with  a  most  Indi- 
crons  and  towering  hrad-dress.  It  was 
diyerting  to  find  hUn  making  fan  of  his 
compatriot.** 

The  mode  of  dediiig»  iriiiclL  in 
Chiifldan  Europe  is  staguuitiBed  as 
Jewiflhr-tiie  qrBtem,  naaittyv  <tf  >dc- 
iag  ttiiice  the  ndoo  and  twice  what 
the  seller  meaiis  to  take— Is  reoeiTed, 
and  by  no  means  diaeroditaMe,  in 
Tnridsli  iMsaarBv  The  onlj  way  to 
pmtiiasefai  such  piaoes,  without  behig 


imople  for  exhibiting  his  fiulings  after 
the  following  £uhioa : — 


^  Yonr  camel  is  a  great  obtainer  of 
pity,  under  fidse  pretence.  He  can  be 
as  self-willed  and  vicious  as  yon  please; 
and  his  bite  is  partioolarly  seyeze:  when 
once  his  powerful  teeth  haye  fiistened,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  ia 
made  to  relinquidi  his  hold.  The  pitiM 
noise  too,  which  he  makesyas  small  natural 
historiaas  remark,  upon  being  oyerladen^ 
18  all  sham.  It  proceeds  i^rom  sheer  idle- 
ness, xather  than  a  sense  of  oppression. 
With  many  camels,  if  yon  make  pretence 
to  put  »  small  object  on  their  oaok — a 
tile  or  a  stoncL  for  instance — ^whilst  they 
are  kneeling  down,  they  begin  mechanic 
cally  to  bellow,  and  bliidL  their  eyes,  and 
assume  such  a  dismal  appearance  of  snf- 
.         .  _     £B2ing  and  anguish,  that  it  is  perfectly 

imposed  upon,  is  at  once  to  offer  half    painful  for  susceptible  natures  to  regard 


the  price  demanded.  This  is  met  with 
arenisal ;  yon  walk  away,  the  mer- 
diant  calls  yen  back,  and  yon  then 
offer  him  twenty  per  cent  less  than 
before.  This  ptam  Mr  Smith,  hsring 
picked  vp  experience  at  Smyrna,  pat 
In  practice  at  Constantini^de,  and 
genendly  fonnd  to  answer. 

FIg-paeking,  camcis,  aad  tlie  shiTe- 
market  are  the  three  things  wliich  at 


them.  And  yet,  when  their  load  is  well 
distributed  and  packed,  they  can  move 
along  nnder  seyen  hondredwei^t.'' 

But  we  most  get  on  to  Constant!* 
nople.  Often  as  tike  magnificent 
spectade  has  hem  described  that 
bmnts  npon  the  view  as  yon  roimd 
Seraglio  Point  and  glide  Into  the 
Gohkn  Horn,  it  yet  would  seem  af- 
footed  or  eocentric  <^  a  trayeUer  who 


Smyrna  first  attract  tiie  enriosityof    mites  about  Constantinople  were  he  to 


the  trayeller  from  the  West  Of  the 
first-named,  Mr  Smith  giyes  vs  a  pic- 
tnresqne  acconnt.  Li  uie  shade  of  a 
long  alky  of  acacia  and  fig  trees  the 
padKon  were  seated  Gmeks  by  na- 
tion, and  the  women  ray  handsome. 
*' They  first  bn>ngfat  the  figs  finom  the 
warehooBBBy  on  ^  floor  of  whidi  I 
saw  hnndreds  of  bnshels,  Inongt  In 
on  camels  from  tiie  eomatry.  Ther 
were  then  pniled  into  diape,  tliis  task 
being  confided  to  females ;  and  after 
that  sent  on  to  the  men  who  packed 
them.  They  gathered  six  or  seven, 
one  after  the  other,  in  their  hand,  and 
then  wedged  tiiem  into  thedrnm,  put- 
ting a  liBw  superior  <«es  on  the  top, 
as  we  have  seen  done  with  strawber- 
ries." We  haye  already  mentioBed 
that  our  sharp-sighted  and  liyely  tra- 
yeUer is  somewhat  of  a  naturalist,  and 


neglect  recording  the  imficssionmade 
upon  him  by  that  singularly  loyely 
panoranuL.  Mr  Albert  Smith's 
description  is  to  the  purpose,  and 
we  like  it  the  better  for  the  complete 
absence  of  that  magniloquence  in 
which  so  many  tourists  haye  indulged 
when  diBCcmrsing  imon  the  beauties 
of  Stamboul.  ProbaUy  no  dty  In 
the  witfld  presents  so  great  a  ooiUrast 
as  Constantinople,  when  seen  from  a 
short  distance  and  when  esamined  in 
detail.  Floating  on  the  blue  watets 
of  the  Bosphoms,  the  wondering 
stranger  gazes  upon  a  fairy  e|>ec- 
tade  of  domes,  and  minarets,  and 
cypress  groyest  of  graceftil  palaces 
and  stately  mosques,  gilded  wherries 
and  gaily-attked  crowds.  A  few 
minutes  eliqMie:  the  graye  custooH 
house  officials  in  their  Imndsome  baigB 


here  he  Ikyoura  us  with  the  result  of    baye  receiyed  the    sixpenny  bribe 


his  obseryations  upon  theeamel.  That 
uncouth,  but  useM  hunchback  has 
been  belauded  and  yaunted  in  nrose 
and  yerse  to  such  an  exag^eratea  ex- 
tent that  we  aie  quite  thrMl  of  hearing 
of  his  yirtnes,  and  f^  much  indebted 
to  the  author  of  il  Mimih  ai  Coiukm- 


which  exempts  his  laggage  from  exa- 
mioi^n ;  he  lands  at  the  Tophannd 
Stairs,  and  enters  the  steep  lane  that 
leads  up  to  Fera,  and  in  an  instant 
the  Uluaion  is  dissipated : — 

<«Ifelt,**  nysMr  SBitii,who  readily 
ayails  himself,  and  in  this  instaace  yery 
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happily,  of  a  theatrical  comparison,  "^  that 
I  had  been  taken  behind  the  acenes  of  a 
great '  effect.'  The  Constaptinopleof  Vauz- 
hall  Gardene,  a  few  yean  ago,  did  not 
differ  more,  when  Tiewed  in  lh»nt  from 
the  gallery  and  behind  from  the  dirty 
little  alleys  bordering  the  rirer.  The 
miserable,  narrow,  ill-paTed  thorough- 
fare did  not  present  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture—  eyen  of  picturesque  dreariness. 
The  roadway  was  payed  with  all  sorts  of 
ragged  stones,  jammed  down  together 
without  any  regard  to  lerel  surface ;  and 
encumbered  with  dead  rats,  melon-rinds, 
dogs,  rags,  brickbats,  and  rubbish,  that 
had  fallen  through  the  mules*  baskets,  as 
they  toiled  along  it.  The  houses  were  of 
wood  —  old  and  rotten  ;  and  bearing 
traces  of  baring  been  once  painted  red. 
There  was,  evidently,  never  any  attempt 
made  to  clean  them,  or  their  windows 
or  doorways.  Here  and  there,  where  a 
building  had  been  burnt,  or  had  tambled 
down,  all  the  ruins  remained  as  they  had 
fallen.  Even  the  better  class  of  houses 
had  an  uncared-for,  mouldy,  plague-im- 
bued, decaying  look  about  them  ;  with 
grimy  lattices  instead  of  windows,  on 
the  upper  stories,  and  dilapidated  shut- 
ters and  doors  on  the  ground-floors." 

It  will  have  occarred  to  many, 
acqnainted  with  the  scenes  portrayed, 
to  exclaim,  when  gazing  upon  the 
bright  pictures  of  a  David  Roberts,  a 
Leopold  Robert,  or  a  Yillamil, "  What 
a  deal  of  dirt  is  hidden  under  all  that 
gay  colouring !"  It  will  not  do  for  the 
artist  to  look  too  closely  into  the  de- 
tails of  southern  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic economy ;  ho  must  elevate  his 
subject  and  wash  off  the  dirt,  or  at 
ieast  paint  over  it.  Constantinople 
must  be  viewed  as  a  panorama,  not 
investigated  as  if  for  sale.  If  he 
would  preserve  the  enchantment  un- 
broken, the  spectator  must  keep  his 
distance,  as  from  a  picture  painted 
for  distant  effect.  If  he  will  not  do 
this,  if  chriositj  impels  him  onwurds, 
iet  him  make  up  his  eyes  and  olfac- 
tories to  a  cruel  disappointment.  A 
minute  ago,  fairyland  was  spread 
before  him ;  he  lands,  and  stumbles 
over  a  dead  dog.  Touching  dogs,  by 
the  bye,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Mi 
Smith  has  numerous  passages  relat- 
ing to  that  quadruped,  esteemed  in 
Christendom,  abominable  in  Constan- 
tinople. Having  once,  he  informs  us, 
been  severely  bitten  by  a  hound,  and 
haviuff,  moreover,  seen  several  per- 
sona die  of  hydrophobia,  he  enter- 


tains a  very  justifiable  mistrust  of  the 
canine  race,  or  at  least  of  sudi  of  its 
specimens  as  present  themselves  witii 
slavering  mouths,  inflamed  eyes, 
guttural  yells,  and  bides  ragged  and 
bloody.  Now,  this  being  the  habitual 
appearance  and  bearing  of  the  eighty- 
thousand  pugnacious  and  starving 
curs  that  infest  the  streets  of  tho 
Turkish  capital,  Mr  Smith,  bad  ho 
been  a  nervous  person,  would  have 
passed  rather  an  agreeable  ^'  month 
m  Constantinople."  With  a  paper 
lantern  in  one  hand,  however,  and  a 
jagged  stone  in  the  other — ^the  usual 
weapons  of  defence— he  prosecuted 
his  wanderings  most  courageously,  at 
aknost  any  hour  of  the  night,  through 
the  filth-strewn  and  dog-haunted 
streets.  His  first  introduction  to 
these  pleasant  animals  was  auricular ; 
and  truly,  compared  to  their  uproar, 
a  German  frog-swamp  or  a  strong 
party  of  Christmas  wuts,  jangling  a 
negro  melody  in  defiance  of  time  and 
tune,  must  be  considered  a  delightful 
revtU-mcUin, 

**  To  say  that  if  all  the  sheep-dogs 
going  to  Smithfield  on  a  market-day  had 
been  kept  on  the  constant  bark,  and 
pitted  against  the  yelping  curs  upon  all 
the. carts  in  London,  they  could  have 
given  any  idea  of  the  canine  uproar  that 
now  first  astonished  me,  would  be  to 
make  the  feeblest  of  images.  The  whole 
city  rung  with  one  vast  riot.  Down  be- 
low me  at  Tophanntf— over  at  Stamboal 
— ^far  away  at  Scutari — ^the  whole  eighty 
thousand  dogs  that  are  said  to  oremin 
Constantinople  appeared  engaged  in  the 
most  active  extermination  of  each  other, 
without  a  moment's  cessation.  The  yelj^ 
ing,  howling,  barking,  growling,  and 
snarling,  were  all  merged  into  one  uniform 
and  continuous  even  sound,  as  the  noise 
of  firogs  becomes  when  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  hours  there  was  no  lulL  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  woke  again ;  and  still, 
with  my  windows  open,  I  heard  the  same 
tumult  going  on ;  nor  was  it  until  day- 
break that  anything  like  tnaquiUity  was 
restored." 

The  traces  of  these  nocturnal  com- 
bats are  plunly  discernible  the  next 
morning.  There  is  not  a  whole  skin 
in  the  entire  canine  legion,*  some 
have  lost  eyes,  others  ears,  some  a 
coUop  of  the  little  flesh  that  remains 
on  their  unfortunate  bones,  and  all 
bear  the  scars  of  desperate  conflicts. 
They  keep  an  active  look-out  for  dead 
horses  and  camels,  and  are  even  said 
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to  devonr  their  defunct  comrades; 
bat  there  is  no  authenticated  acconnt 
of  their  making  a  meal  of  a  homan 
being,  although  a  story  is  cnrrent  in 
Galata  of  their  having  one  night  torn 
down  a  tipsj  English  sailor,  and  left 
nothing  bnt  his  lx>nes  to  tell  the  talo 
in  the  morning.  Dmnkards,  however, 
most  expect  to  go  to  the  dogs.  Mr 
Smith  kept  sober,  and  carried  a  lan- 
tern. Solely  to  these  two  precau- 
tions, perhaps,  are  we  to-day  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  book, 
instead  of  mourning  his  interment  in 
the  ravenous  stomachs  of  Mahomedan 
mongrels. 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  any  one  who  has  travelled 
at  all,  that  the  presence  of  even  a  very 
few  English  settlers  in  a  town  or  dis- 
trict, speedily  entails  the  establish- 
ment of «'  the  English  shop."  The 
keeper  of  this  is  not  necessarily  an 
Englishman;  he  may  be  of  any  na- 
tion—Pole,  Jew,  Frenchman,6erman  ; 
the  essentiid  is,  that  he  should  have 
a  smattering  of  English  and  a  trader^s 
knowled^of  the  heterogeneous  articles 
which,  m  foreign  estimation,  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
Englishmen.  Foremost  amongst 
these  are  beer  and  pickles,  mustard 
and  cayenne,  Warren's  blacking  and 
Windsor  soap,  the  pills  of  Professor 
Holloway,  the  kalyaor  of  the  world- 
renowned  Rowland.  Thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  puffing,  we 
dare  to  say  that  the  paletot  of  She- 
riff NicoU  by  this  time  finds  its  nook 
in  ^<  the  English  shop.''  The  growth 
of  these  philanthropical  depots  for  the 
consolation  of  exiled  Britons  is  often 
miraculously  mushroom-like.  Land 
an  English  regiment  to  occupy  a  me- 


naced point  on  some  distant  foreign 
shore,  and  within  the  week  *Uhe 
shop"  appears,  though  it  be  but  a 
booth  with  a  hamper  of  porter  and  a 
dozen  pickle  pots  for  sole  stock  in 
trade.  In  Constantinople,  where 
Enfflish  abound,  either  as  residents  or 
birds  of  passage,  Stampa  is  a  celebrity. 
The  admirable  establishment  of  Ga- 
lignani  is  not  more  famed  for  books  and 
newspapers — ^and  especially  for  that 
far*  famed  Musenger^  which  reaches 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — 
than  is  the  shop  of  Stampa  as  a  ren- 
dezvous and  receptacle  for  men  and 
things  English.  There  you  may  buy 
eveiything,  from  a  Stilton  to  a  cake 
of  soap,  from  a  solar  lamp  to  a  steel 
pen ;  and  there  obtain  all  manner  of 
mformation,  from  the  address  of  a 
Galata  *  merchant  to  the  sailing  hour 
of  a  steamer.  Nay,  should  you  be 
weary  of  kebobs  and  craving  for  a 
beefsteak,  Stampa  will  provide  it  you. 
He  did  so  at  least  for  Mr  Smith ;  but 
perhaps  that  gentleman  was  a  fa- 
voured customer,  as  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  found  means  of  rendering 
himself  at  more  than  one  place  during 
his  ramble. 

At  Constantinople,  as  at  Smyrna, 
Mr  Smith  visited  the  slave  market. 
There  is*  a  volume  in  the  word,  and 
we  all  know  the  sort  of  phantasma- 
goria it  summons  up  for  the  benefit  of 
English  ladies  and  genUemen,  as 
the^  sit  at  home  at  ease,  dandling 
their  fancies  by  the  chimney  comer. 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  picture  shops 
have  made  slave-markets  of  their 
own,  compared  to  which  the  reality  is 
a  tame  and  spiritless  affur.  We  are 
all  familiar,  at  a  proper  distance,  with 
that  group  of  young  ladies,  more  or 


*  The  names  of  the  varioas  districts  of  Constantinople,  sometimes  rather  indiscri- 
minately nsed  in  travellers'  narratiyes,  are  apt  to  puzzle  those  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  divisions  of  the  oitj.  OThe  following  note  puts  its  distribution  clearly  before 
them  : — ^  Stamboul  may  be  termed  Constantinople  proper,  Inhabited  by  the  Turks, 
and  containing  the  Seraglio,  chief  mosques,  ^at  public  offices,  bazaars,  and  places 
of  Government  and  general  business.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
part,  par  exeeUence,  Galata  is  the  Wapping  of  the  city  :  here  we  find  dirty  shops 
for  ships'  stores  ;  merchants'  counting-houses,  and  tipsy  sailors.  Tophann6  is  so 
called  fh>m  the  large  gun-factory  close  at  hand.  Both  these  suburbs  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  very  steep  hill ;  tiie  upper  part  of  which  is  Pera,  the  district  allotted 
to  the  Franks,  or  foreigners,  and  containing  the  palaces  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
hotels,  the  European  shops,  and  the  most  motley  population  under  the  sun.  Scutari 
is  to  Stamboul  as  Birkenhead  to  Ltrerpool,  and  is  in  Asia.  It  is  important  in  its 
way,  as  being  the  starting-place  of  all  the  caravans  going  inland.  There  are  some 
other  districts  of  less  interest  to  the  average  tourist." — A  Month  at  Constanti' 
nopUj  p,  46. 
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less  node,  and  of  eyery  tinfr— from  the 
pate  Georgian  to  the  sabte  Ethiop — 
hnddled  tether  in  great  alarm  and 
tiie  most  graceful  attitadea,  whilst  a 
shawledand  jeweUedTnrhacsQS  their 
perfections  with  iieentions  qre,  and 
QDimts  gold  into  tlie  palm  of  a  tnusa- 
lent  deader  in  hnmaa  fissh.  None  of 
US  bat  have  been  painfidlj  affected 
by  repreaentatuma,  both  prmted  and 
pictorial,  of  whips  and  manades,  fet- 
tered hands  and  atr^ted  ahoakiRra» 
kneding  negroes  and  barbarons  task- 
mastersi  whendiy  tasnder-hearted  geit* 
tlemen  are  mo^  to  inbntton  their 
pockets,  and  philanthropical  ladles  of 
ezdtable  nerye,  oraiooking  the 
miseiy  that  is  often  close  to  thdi 
dooiB,  are  set  sewlns  flannels  for 
remote  blacks.  We  hays  ail  seen 
tins  sort  of  things  and  haye  been  in- 
terested and  toadied  aooordinglj. 
But  Mr  Smitih  in  the  most  mife^ng 
manner,  robs  ns  of  onr  fflnsiona,  so 
finr,  at  least,  as  Smyrna  or  Canstan- 
tisoide  are  oonoemed.  in  the  dsnr»* 
manet  at  the  latter  idaoe*-w]iere 
bladm  only  are  exposed,  the  Cixcaa- 
dan  aod  Gleorgian  ^^'^—Hijiy  being 
secladed  in  the  deders^  honsea— he 
arriyed  at  the  conchaion  that  tiie 
creatures  he  saw  wrapped  in  thdr 
blankets  and  cronddng  in  comera, 
and  in  whom  sense  and  feding  were 
eyidently  at  the  yery  lowest  ebo,  had 
much  better  dianoe  of  sach  hapf^ness 
as  th^  were  capable  of  enjoying,  if 
sdd  as  slayes  thanif  left  to  thdr  own 
sayage  resoQxces. 

^  I  should  be  T«ry  sorry/*  he  says,  *  to 
ran  agamst  any  proper  Uselivgion  the 
salijeot,  but  I  do  honflBtiy  believe  that  if 
«iy  penon  of  amage  propne^  and 
xi£^iiihidednfi8B  were  ahowa  these 
creatures,  aud  told  that  their  lot  was 
to  become  the  property  of  others,  and 
work  in  return  fbr  food  and  lodging, 
he  wodd  come  to  the  condadon  it  was 

an  they  were  fit  for. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  'Tirtamis  indig- 
nation' side  of  the  qnestion  hdds  ooi 
grander  opportndties  to  aa  antiior  for 
finewiithig  than  the  praetiod  Iket*  Bat 
tills  style  of  eompodtioB  ahodd  not  al- 
ways be  impUdtlyreHed  upon.  I  knew  a 
man  who  was  said,  by  certain  reviewB 
and  literary  diqws,  to  be  *  a  ereatare  of 
Uffge  sympathies  ton  Htn  poor  and  op- 
pressed/ because  hewroto  tonohmg  things 
about  them;  but  who  wodd  abuse  Ida 
wife,  and  brntaOy  treat  his  ohUdxen,  and 
harass  his  fomily,  and  then  go  and  diink 


until  Us  large  heart  was  snffieiBatiy  full 
to  take  up  & '  aaa-and-lifother '  line  of 
literary  busmeas,  and  suggest  that  a  tipsy 
Chartist  was  as  good  as  a  %det  gentle* 
man." 

Mr  Albert  Smith  is  eyidentiy  a 
hard-hearted  person,  and  we  begin  to 
repeat  of  noticing  his  book.  £i  the 
same  pitiless  matter-of-£Bct  manner 
he  continues  to  tilt  at  the  seyeral 
articles  of  oar  Eastern  creed,  mressing 
into  his  senrlce  aa  a  witness  Demetn 
the  Second,  (not  him  of  Athens,  bat 
a  Gonstantinq>ls  dosnmeO  a  tenible 
fellow  far  rnbbing  the  romantic  lac- 
qner  off  Turkish  manners  and  cns- 
toma.  After  the  slayes,  the  sadc  and 
scimitar  are  disposed  oL  *^  Not  many 
executions  now,*^  quoth  Bemetri, — 
(( only  English  aab^iis.  Here's  where 
they  cot  the  heads  off;  just  here, 
where  these  two  streets  maet,  and  the 
body  is  kit  here  a  day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  the  dogs  get  at  it"  This 
was  rather  startling  intdligeaoe,  unto 
explained.  The  "  English  subjects" 
preyed  to  be  emigants  fiwn  mdta 
and  the  Ionian  islands— the  greatest 
Bcampa  m  Pera— which  is  saying  no 
little,  fiff  Pera  abounds  with  scamps. 
At  that  tima,  howeyer,  there  had  not 
been  an  execntion  for  a  whole  year 
past 

'^AH  Bnglldi  genlieoBBi^*  eonfhined 
Demetri,  *  think  9iey  oat  off  heads  erery 
day  la  Stanbod,  aad  pot  theiB,  all  of  a 
nw,  on  i^tes  at  the  Seaigfio  gate. 
And  they  tidak  people  are  d  ways  being 
drowned  in  the  Bospboroa.  Not  true. 
I  know  a  Idlow  who  is  »  dxagoman,  and 
ahowB  that  wooden  dioot  which  comes 
from  tiie  wbU  of  the  SezagCo  Point,  as 
the  place  fhey  tslide  them  down.  It  is 
ody  to  rat  rid  of  the  garden  rohbish. 
Same  wi&  lots  of  other  tidngs." 

IT^othing  nke  trayd  to  dispd  preju- 
dice and  romance.  People  are  too 
apt  to  adopt  Byron^  notions  of  the 
East  To  those  who  wodd  haye 
their  eyes  opened  we  xecommead  the 
Meditenranean  steamers,  or,  If  these 
wedd  take  them  too  far,  they  may 
stay  at  home  and  read  Mr  SmitiL 

«^TmTd,»  BOKk  m  his  addoe  to  tin 
ssehar  dier  truth,  **  with  a  dettrmination 
to  be  ody  aftetad  by  tUngs  as  they 
strike  yon.  SwisB  giri%  St  Bernard 
dogs,  Boortid  flsfasnaen,  lbs  Bhme,  Nile 
tnyelUqg,  and  otherddeoto  of  popular 
rhapeodies,  Iharidly  deterioiato  npoa 
praoticd  acquaintance.     Few 
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hare  the  oonnge  to  say  that  they  hare 
been  'bored/  or  at  least  disappointed 
by  some  conyentional  lion«  They  find 
that  Guide-books,  Diaries,  Notes,  Jour- 
nals, &0.  &c.,  all  oopy  one  from  the  other 
in  their  enthusiasm  about  the  same 
fhingB  ;  and  they  skiink  from  flie  charge 
•f  Tolgnity,  or  bnk  of  mind,  ^fid  fiiey 
dan  fta  diAsr*  ^Etisti  and  wrliUB  iri8 
fiJuAf  efbct  xatfaBT  ifam  gnpiiic  tmfli. 
The  flodd  dasoziptieii  of  somo  nodecn 
book  of  tmvd  la  as  different  totheaotnal 
impTuwriMiB  of  sinely-niBa  people  ont  of  a 
hundred— allowing  all  theae  to  paonasB 
ayerage  ednoation,  peroeptioni  and  intel- 
lect— ^when  painting  in  their  minds  the 
eame  anljjeet,  as  the  artfully  tinted  litho- 
graph, or  picturesque  engrsring  of  tlie 
pertfofio  or  annual,  is  to  thafidlmh]  pho- 

Mr  Smith'B  ecmdn&q^  dnpier,  in- 
chiding  his  kussratto  ozpeiienoBB  and 
deptttnro  for  Egypty  is  very  amnsiBgy 
aiid  he  diows  up  tlw  altuses  of  the 
qwanyitwe  syston,  his  own  umoT- 
inoes  when  in  dekly  dnnmce,  and  tm 
eeeentridtiaB  <tf  his  Mahometaa  and 
Ohostian  feOow-tiavidtera,  with 
si^rit  and  hnmonr.  We  here  good 
will,  but  no  spaoe,  to  aoocunpanj  Mm 
fhrther  in  lus  peregrinations.  An 
appendix,  Indnding  estimates  of  ex- 
penses, and  vaiions  remarks  snggested 
by  his  raoent  travelling  expeaanoe, 
^nllbe  liDBnd  nsefid  \kw  persons  eon- 
templating  a  similar  trip.  The  gene- 
ral teoctoie  of  Us  book  is  certaiuy  of 
the  sfightoBt ;  but,  as  afava^y  implied, 
it  pretends  not  to  soScBliy  or  to  the 
^faKnssion  of  grave  tojacs.  It  is  Just 
such  a  Tohmie  as  might  be  composed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  a  senes  of 
epistles  from  a  lively  and  fluent 
letter-wnter  to  friends  at  home,  dar- 
ing a  few  weeks'  ramUe  and  abode  in 
Tui^y.  If  it  occasionally  reminds 
ns  of  Cockaigne,  its  author,  we  are 
sure,  is  too  patriotic  to  be  ashamed 
of  hjb  native  village,  and  we  have  no 
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mind  to  qnarrel  with  him  for  the 
almost  exdnsively  metropolitan  diar- 
actor  of  his  tropes  and  similes,  for 
his  fr^nent  reminiscences  of  London 
streets  and  Surrey  hiUs,  or  for  hia 
profenuee  of  the  snnset  seen  from 
''  The  Ciii^efeBrs'*  at  Chttrto^  Bridge, 
to  the  same  sight  from  ^Tbe  little 
Barial-groimd "  at  Feca.  A  good 
resnlt— pidbabbr  the  ooe  be  aimed  at 
— of  the  selection,  as  points  of  com- 
parison, of  localities  mmre  partiQilariy 
familiar  to  LoadoneiB,  is  that  he 
therd>y  oonv^ys,  to  those  who  will 
doubtless  fionn  a  very  laige  proper- 
tioK  of  his  readers,  a  dear  idea  of 
the  idaees  he  vidted  and  wodd  de* 
SGiibe.  And  his  little  vdnme  aflbrda 
evidence  of  good  tenqnr  and  feding 
snflideiit  to  oDver  a  mnUitade  of 
GcM^iieyisms. 

When  reviewing,  about  two  yean 
affft,  avdome  of  rambleB*inaTery 
difiBNBt  refl^oB,  we  stated  ooropni- 
ion  as  to  the  sMe  of  fDnstratkm 
appiT^iriste  to  bodb  of  tfads  kind,  in 
which  outs  cr  engravings  are  most 
aoceptable  when  uey  explain  soenea 
and  objects  that  written  description, 
even  at  great  length,  wodd  less 
aociuatdy  and  cleuly  place  before 
the  reader.  Jffr  Smuh  is  evidently 
of  the  same  way  of  thinkhig.  ^^I 
have  given,"  he  says,  ^^ody  those 
fflastradons  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  characteristic  rather  than  the 
most  imposing."  In  so  dmng  he  has 
shown  judgment,  and  used  to  the 
best  advantage  the  pendb  and  colour- 
box,  which  formed  part  of  the  hetero- 
feneons  contents  of  his  wdl-stuffed 
napsadc  The  reader  will  be  more 
obliged  to  him  for  the  impropriate 
and  usefd  little  sketdies  that  thickly 
stud  his  pages,  than  for  any  draw- 
ings of  greater  pretendons,  whose 
introduction  the  size  and  price  of  the 
Tolume  wodd  have  permitt^. 
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MADAMB  80NTA0  AND  THE  OPERA. 

It  is  now  between  three  and  four  that  the  Opera,  taking  the  lead  in  a 
years  since  the  town  was  startled  by  fashion  that  soon  afterwards  became 
intelligence  that  the  Opera  Honse  disagreeably  prevalent  thronghout 
was  dlTided  against  itself,  and  that  Europe,  was  in  a  state  of  revolntion. 
melody  and  grace  were  about  to  take  With  whom  the  foult  lay  we  knew 
flight  from  the  bottom  of  the  Hay*  not,  and  little  cared :  ad  that  con- 
market  to  the  top  of  the  Garden.  In  cemed  us  was  the  unpleasant  fact 
our  quality  of  determined  foes  to  that  the  pleasures  of  the  music-loving 
unnecessary  changes  and  theoretical  multitude,  quorum  pars  Mcmtv,  were 
reforms,  we  received  the  intelligence  seriously  endangered.  It  is  pretty 
regretfully,  and  so,  we  hare  reason  to  notorious  that,  with  very  rare  excep- 
beUeve,  did  that  very  considerable  tions,  professional  votaries  of  the 
section  of  the  London  and  provinciid  Muses  are  capricious,  and  difficult  to 
public  into  whose  annual  calculations  deal  with.  Painters  are  accn8e4  <^ 
ofrefined  enjoyments theltalian  Opera  unpunctuaiity  and  Impro^dence; 
largely  enters.    Without  going  into  composers  are  often  idleaqgs, ' 


the  merits  of  the  dispute,  which  up  vnpresarios  into  fevers,  as  Kossini  did 

to  this  hour  we  have  never  heard  Barbaja,  and  fulfilling  their  engage* 

clearly  elucidated,  we  plainly  dis-  ments    only    at    the    last    mmnte 

cemed  one  thing—- namely,  that  there  of   the    eleventh    hour,    with    the 

was  discord  in  the  operatic  camp;  polenta  Bmoldng  on  the  table;*  even 

that  harmony  had   abandoned   its  authors  we   have   heard    declared, 

favourite  abode ;  that  managers,  mu-  upon  no  mean  authority,  to  be  queer 

aidaiis,  siuffers,  and  dancers,  were  cattle  to  guide;  but,  of  all  classes 

drawing  different  ways :   in  short,  whose  occupation   derives  from  art 

*  Rossini's  desperate  idleness  and  habits  of  procrastination  are  proyerbial.  Ofi 
more  than  one  oooasion  personal  restraint  was  resorted  to^  to  compel  the  AiliUment  of 
his  engagements.  Thns,  at  Milan,  sentinels  were  placed  at  his  door,  and  no  exit 
allowed  him,  nntil  he  had  completed  an  opera  of  which  the  two  first  acts  were  already 
in  rehearsal.  Barbiga,  the  celebrated  impreiario,  kept  him  for  some  time  prisoner  ia 
his  palace  on  the  Naples  Toledo,  reftasiDg  him  liberty  nntil  he  should  hare  eomposed 
the  long-promised  opera  of  Otello.  Bemonstranoes  were  disregarded  bj  the  inflexible 
manager,  so  Rossini  set  to  work,  and,  with  his  nsnal  facility,  soon  sent  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  score,  headed  Introduxione.  This  was  transmitted  to  the  copyist ;  bnt  the 
same  erening  Rossini  applied  for  it  again,  on  pretext  of  alteration.  Next  morning 
another  MS.  reached  Barbaja,  inscribed  Cavatina.  It  followed  its  predecessor  to  the 
copyist,  and,  in  like  manner,  was  re-demanded  for  correction.  Barbiga  gleefully 
robbed  his  hands  at  finding  that  these  revisions  did  not  delay  Rossini,  who  sent  down 
page  after  page  of  copy,  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  act.  Bnt  the  irritable  manager 
was  like  to  go  distracted  when,  on  applving  to  the  copyist  for  the  whole  score,  he 
found  the  introduction  was  all  that  had  been  composed.  It  had  been  trayelliag  to 
and  fro  between  Rossini  and  the  theatre,  and,  at  each  journey,  the  incorrigible  com- 
poser had  headed  it  with  a  different  title.  The  trait  is  characteristic,  and  strictly 
authentic.  The  same  story  is  told,  at  greater  length,  and  with  some  embellishmentSj 
in  one  of  Alexander  Dumas'  rolumes  of  Italian  trarelliDg'sketches.  Managers,  how- 
erer,  found  compensation  in  Rossini's  rapidity  for  his  proToking  idleness.  When  he 
did  set  to  work,  he  got  over  the  paper  at  a  gallop ;  and,  when  driren  to  the  last 
minute,  his  fertility  and  invention  were  wonderful.  Some  of  his  finest  things  were 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  breathless  hast-e.  The  celebrated  air 
Di  tanti  Palpiti  is  one  of  these.  His  dinner  hour  was  at  hand,  when,  driven  to^the 
wall  by  urgent  solicitations,  he  one  day  sat  down  to  compose  it.  His  cook,  learning 
that  the  Maatro  was  really  about  to  work — no  very  common  occuirence— thrust  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  ventured  a  supposition  that  he  had  **  better  not  put  the  rioe 
to  boil."  **  On  the  contrary,  boil  it  directly,"  replied  Rossini,  who  vras  hungry. 
Before  the  rice,  that  indispensable  preface  to  an  Italian  dinner,  was  fit  for  table,  the 
air  and  its  introduction  were  composed.  Di  tanti  Palpiti  is  still  familiarly  knovni  aa 
the  Aria  dei  rizzi. 
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and  poetry,  none,  assuredly,  are  harder 
to  manage  and  to  please  than  actors 
and  mosicians.  From  those  early 
days  of  Opera,  when  a  Lolly  shivered 
Cremonas  upon  the  heads  of  a  refrac- 
tory orchestra,  to  the  recent  ones 
when  a  Lnmley  in  vain  essayed  to 
appease  the  petulance  of  a  prima 
donna,  and  calm  the  choler  of  a  con- 
ductor, the  tribulations  of  managers 
have  been  countless  as  the  pebbles  on 
the  shore.  To  judge,  indeed,  from 
their  own  account,  few  of  the  penal- 
ties so  picturesquely  set  forth  in  Fox's 
martyr-book,  but  would  be  preferable 
to  ten  years'  management  of  a  large 
lyric  theatre.  Consult  the  comedians, 
and  we  are  presented  with  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  A  manager,  we 
shall  be  told,  is  a  covetous  and  Helio- 
gabalian  tyrant,  fattening  upon  the 
toil  and  talents  of  the  artist ;  a  sort 
of  vampire  in  a  black  coat,  sucking 
the  blood  of  genius,  faring  sumptu- 
ously on  the  proceeds  of  a  tenor, 
squeezing  the  cost  of  his  stud  out  of 
a  soprano,  and  making  large  annual 
investments  on  the  strength  of  an 
underpaid  barytone.  These  things 
may  be  true,  but  we  shall  more 
readily  credit  them  when  we  less  fre- 
quently see  managers  in  the  Gazette^ 
and  when  we  hear  of  singers  putting 
down  their  carriages,  retrenching 
theur  suburban  villas,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  salaries  less  enor- 
mous than  those  they  now  unblush- 
ingly  exact.  Upon  such  matters, 
however,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
expatiate.  Theatrical  quarrels  rarely 
excite  much  general  interest  in 
this  country,  except  inasmuch  as 
they  may  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
public — ^which  has  not  been- the  case, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  in  the  most  re- 
cent and  important  instance  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  lessee  of  the 
first  London  theatre  and  certain 
members  of  his  company. 

At  no  period,  probably,  since  Lon- 
don has  possessed  an  Italian  Opera, 
was  there  more  room  and  a  better 
chance  of  success  for  two  establish- 
ments of  that  description  than  just 
now.  Lideed,  even  i^  the  particular 
circumstances  that  have  caused  a 
second  establishment  to  be  formed 
had  not  occurred,  it  might  not  impro- 
bably have  arisen  out  of  the  want 
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of  remunerative  patronage  for  high 
musical  talent  upt)n  the  Continent, 
entailed  by  the  revolutionary  convul- 
sions of  the  last  two  years.  Another 
circumstance  favourable  to  the  Ita- 
lians is  to  be  found  in  the  depressed 
state  of  the  native  stage— a  depression 
which  we  maintain  is  to  be  attributed 
to  bad  management  and  bad  acting, 
more  than  to  any  decline  in  the  pubhc 
taste  for  the  drama.  Second-rate 
talent,  such  as  now  occupies  the  high 
places  on  our  principal  theatres,  will 
no  more  permanently  attract  full 
houses,  than  will  the  burlesque  and 
tinsel  that  has  monopolised  the  minor 
stage.  It  is  our  conviction  that  high 
tragedy  and  good  comedy  will  still 
draw  together  discriminating  and  de- 
sirable audiences ;  but  they  must  be 
well  acted.  Could  you  bring  back 
Eemble  and  Siddons,  Kean  and 
Young,  rely  upon  it  that  the  taste  for 
the  theatre  would  revive,  and  Drury 
Lane  might  be  opened  with  better 
than  a  bare  chance  of  success.  And 
although  those  masters  of  their  art 
have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  there 
still  are  actors  who,  if  they  would 
condescend  to  pull  together,  might  do 
much  to  prop  the  declining  national 
drama.  In  the  provincial  towns  the 
Charles  Eeans,  Miss  Fandt,  or 
Macready,  always  draw  full  houses ; 
and  it  is  our  belief  they  would  do  so 
the  year  through  at  Drury  Lane,  if 
they  all  belonged  to  its  company, 
under  a  judicious  management.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  public  has  lost  its 
taste  for  theatres,  because  it  will 
not  encourage  mediocrity  and  bad 
taste ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  con- 
trary is,  that  anything  really  good  in 
theatricals,  no  matter  in  what  style, 
at  once  draws.  We  need  not  go  far 
for  examples.  About  three  years 
ago,  the  little  French  theatre  in  St 
James's  had  a  good  working  com- 
pany, besides  a  constant  flow  of  still 
better  actors,  succeeding  each  other 
by  twos  and  threes  from  Paris.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  house  was 
nightly  crowded ;  not  only,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  its  more  fashionable  divi- 
sions, but  in  those  cheaper  regions  of 
gallery,  pit,  and  boxes,  more  acces- 
sible to  moderate  purses  and  to  the 
general  public.  In  short,  the  theatre 
was  popular,  because  the  peiform- 
ances  were  good;   although   it   is, 
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assnredly,  but  a  yeiy  limited  portion 
of  the  English  midHle  dassea  l&at  can 
fnlly  enter  into  and  enjoj  the  spirit 
of  French  plays.  When  the  manage- 
ment injudicionsly  changed  the  sys* 
tern,  which,  one  wonld  think,  must 
surely  have  answered  its  purpose  as 
well  as  that  of  the  pablic,  and  gave 
indifferently  snng  comic  operas  in- 
stead of  well -acted  yandeyiUes, 
dramas,  and  petiiea  comidtetj  popu- 
larity and  audience  d¥nndled.  It  was 
no  longer  good  of  its  kind.  People 
will  not  be  pensuaded,  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  a  star  and  a  bundle  of  sticks 
compose  a  theatrical  company  worth 
listening  to.  We  may  ti^e  another 
instance,  still  nearer  home.  Under  the 
management  of  Yestris  and  Mathews, 
and  in  spite  of  a  deplorable  absence 
of  ventilation,  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
has  for  many  months  past  been 
nightly  full  to  the  roof,  whilst  nearly 
every  other  London  manager  has  been 
wofolly  grumbling  at  the  state  (Mf  his 
benches  and  treasury.  It  is  not  that 
the  performances  al  the  Lyceum  have 
been  of  a  very  high  daisa;  but  of 
their  kind  they  have  been  good,  the 
company  pulls  well  togettier,  and 
there  is  a  certain  spirit  and  originality 
in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre.  And 
here,  whilst  avoiding  comparisons 
with  any  particular  theatre  to  which 
they  might  be  unfavourable,  we  are 
yet  led  to  remark,  that  an  utter  want 
of  originality  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  lamentable  present  characteris- 
tics of  the  London  stage.  Such  a 
monotonous  set  of  imitators  was  surelv 
never  beheld.  They  all  follow  eada 
other  in  a  string,  Uke  the  boors  after 
Dummling's  precious  goose.  Unfor- 
tunately the  golden  featheis  become 
dross  in  their  grasp.  If  one  makes  a 
hit,  forthwith  the  others  copy ;  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  whether  the 
novelty  was  not  the  prindpal  charm, 
which  will  evaporate  on  repetition. 
Thus,  last  Christmas,  at  the  theatre 
already  referred  to,  a  fairy  spectacle 
of  extraordhiarv  beauty  was  brought 
out,  and  ^'ran,"  as  the  phrase  is,  an 
unusual  number  of  nights,  long  out- 
living most  of  the  very  middling  pan« 
tomimes  and  holiday  entertainments 
elsewhere  produced.  Easter  came, 
and  behold!  half-a-dozen  other 
theatres,  taking  their  cue  ih>m  tiie 
lucky  Lyceum,  came  out  in  the  same 


line.  Ambitious  sceneiy,  gorgeous 
decoration,  wholesale  glitter,  and 
many-coloured  flres,  dazzled  the  eye 
in  fdl  directions.  ^'If  your  voice 
were  as  fine  as  your  feathers,"  said 
the  crafty  fox  to  the  cheese-bemng 
crow,  ^^  what  a  bird  you  would  be !" 
Were  your  taste  equal  to  your  tinsel, 
managers  of  the  London  theatres, 
what  an  improvement  there  would 
be  in  your  receiptel  Tour  dress- 
boxes  and  your  cash-boxes  would 
alike  be  replenished ;  and  yon  would 
no  longer  have  a  pretext  to  indulge 
in  undignified  wailings  about  want  of 
encouragement  to  native  talent, 
preference  ^ven  to  foreignens,  and 
the  other  querulous  commonplaces 
with  wMch  the  public  is  periodically 
bored. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Open, 
As  we  have  aheady  observed,  about 
four  years  ago  ito  prospects  were 
bad.  Discord,  the  forerunner  of 
dissolution,  had  squatted  itsdf  in  the 
Green-room.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  artists  who  for  some 
years  had  been  the  chief  pillars  of 
that  stage  abandoned  it  for  a  rival 
establislmient.  With  the  few  hands 
who  stuck  by  the  old  ship,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  to  make  a  fight. 
But  at  the  most  gloomy  moment, 
when  all  seemed  desperate,  a  good 
genius  came  to  the  rescue.  One 
Swede  proved  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  half-a-dozen  Italians,  and 
impending  ruin  was  replaced  by  tri- 
umphant success.  London  presented 
the  singular  spectade— unprecedent- 
ed, we  bdieve,  in  any  capitel'— of  two 
enormous  theatres  simultaneously 
open  for  the  representation  of  Italian 
operas.  How  it  fares  with  the  more 
modem  establishment,  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge.  Not  too  well, 
we  fear,  judging  ftom  the  balance- 
sheet  of  a  recent  lessee.  Should 
the  experiment  succeed,  the  public 
will  doubtless  be  the  gidners.  We 
shidl  be  glad  to  learn  ^t  all  thrive 
and  flourish;  but  meanwhile  we  are 
particularly  pleased  to  find  that  the 
more  ancient  temple  of  music  and 
dance,  endeared  to  us  by  long  habit, 
old  assodations,  and  much  enjoyment, 
has  risen,  at  the  very  moment  wlMsn 
ill-omened  prophets  predicted  its  fidl, 
to  as  high  a  piteh  of  excellence  as, 
within  our  recollection,  it  ever  attain- 
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ed ;  and  has  escaped  conyersion  to  an 
equestrian  circus,  a  shilling  concert 
room,  a  Badical  debating  hall,  or  any 
other  of  the  profane  and  degrading 
purposes  to  which  of  late  years  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  apply 
the  large  London  theatres.    When 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by   Jenny 
Liud,  which  at  one  time  approached 
'^infatuation,  began  to  subside,  and 
that  amiable  and  charitable,  bnt^if 
rumour  lie  not-HSomewhat  capricious 
lady,  fluctuating  between  matrimony 
and  fame,  at  last  took  a  middle  course, 
and  decided  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
Her  Miyesty's  Theatre  had  another 
stroke  of  good  fortune.    The  Swede 
disappeared,  but  Germany  came  to 
the  rescue.    A  singer  whose  name 
recalls  the  most  glorious  days  of  the 
Opera,  and  who,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   had   exdianged  the  artist's 
laurel  wreath  for  the  coronet  of  a 
countess— the^  plaudits  of  Europe  for 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  a  court— was 
induced  to  return  to  the  profession  of 
which,  during  the  short  time  she  in 
her  youth  had  exercised  it,  she  had 
been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 
The  double  Interest  excited  by  her 
brilliant  talent  as  a  vocalist,  and  by 
the  peculiar    drcnmstances    under 
which  she  has  again  sought  the  scene 
of  her  former  triumphs,  has  been  so 
strong,  that  by  this  time  few  can  be 
unacquainted  with  the  leading  ind* 
dents  of  the  Countess  Rossi's  career. 
A  humble  origin,  the  precocious  de- 
velopment of  an  exquisite  voice  and 
of  extraordinary  aptitude  for  music, 
the  conquest  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity  .of  a  place  beside  the  first 
singers  of  the  day,  a  few  short  years 
of  theatrical  triumphs,  an  advantage- 
ous marriage,  loss  of  fortune,  return 
to  the  stage — and  the  tale  is  told. 
Even  in  tins  meagre  outline  there  is 
no  slight  savour  of  the  romantic. 
^'  The  Countess  Bossi,"  it  has  been 
truly  observed  by  a  French  writer, 
^^has  scarcely    performed    in   any 
lyrical  drama  fuller  of  incident  and 
romance  than  her  own  life.    For  her 
the  line  of  flame  which  in  theatres 
separates  the  real  from   the  ideal 
world,  has  not  existed.'""    Doubtless 
the  details  of  this  accomplished  lady's 


life  would  be  otherwise  interesiing 
than  the  bare  outline  oif  its  leading 
events  with  which  the  world  is  fain 
to  content  itselfl    Twenty-five  years, 
divided  between  the  aristocracy  of 
musical  talent,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
diplomacy  and  high  birth,  must  i^ord 
rich   materials    for    autobiography. 
Nor  would  the  period  of  her  childhood 
be  without  its  strong  attraction,  were 
she  able  to  remember,  and  pleased  to 
tell,  of  those  days  of  infiEUitine  renown, 
when   Coblenz  and  the  banks   of 
Ehine  rang  with  praises  of  the  seven- 
year-old  songstress,  whose  parents, 
although  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse  the  solicitations  of  managers, 
anxious  to    produce   the    prodigy, 
would  yet  at  times  place  her  on  their 
table,  and  bid  her  sing  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  admiring  friends.    Her  firat 
appearance  in  public  was  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  on  the  Darmstadt  theatre ; 
and  perhaps  even  now  that  dullest  of 
German    capitals    remains    in   her 
memory  as  a  place  of  brightness  and 
beauty,  associated  as  it  is  with  her 
early  and   complete   success.     But 
little  Henrietta  was  not  vet  to  con- 
tinue the  career  she  had  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.    Hot  theatres  and  un- 
limited praise  composed  a  dangerous 
atmo^here  for  one  so  young,  and  her 
next  step  was  to  the  Conservatory  or 
great  musical  school  at  Fiague,  to 
the  head  of  which  she  speedily  made 
her  way.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  her  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  Lr  art  w£s  so  great,  that 
her  cautious  parents  had  scarcely  a 
pretext  for  withholding  her  longer 
from  the  stage,  which  she  manifestly 
was  destined  to  adorn.     Still  they 
hesitated,  when  accident  cast  the  die. 
The  prima   donna  of    the   Frague 
opera  was  taken  ill :  not  of  one  of 
those   fleeting    maladies   to    which 
singers  and  dancers  are  proverbially 
liable — and  which  appear  sm  hour  or 
two  after  noon,  to  disappear  in  time 
for  a  late  breakfast  next  morning — 
but  seriously,  and  without  hope  of 
speedy  recovery.      The    despairing 
manager  appealed  to  the  pity  of  the 
Sontags.     His   onl^   hope  was  in 
Henrietta,  and  Henrietta  was  allowed 
to  appear  upon  the  boards  of  the 
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Imperial  Opera  of  Pragne— a  theatre 
to  which  immortalitj  is  secnred  bj 
the  first  performance  of  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro  and  the  Clemenza  di  Tito  hav- 
ing taken  place  within  its  walls. 
From  a  recently  published  and 
authentic  sketch  of  Madame  Sontag*s 
professional  life,*  we  extract  an  ac- 
count of  her  entrance. 

^  If  nothing  was  wanting  in  courage, 
natural  gifts  of  roice,  and  intellectual 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  aa  regards 
the  height  of  her  person  there  was  a 
tnancametUo  of  seyenl  inches.    But  the 
stage-manager  was  not  oblivious  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Greeks  gave  altitude 
to  their  scenic  heroes  and  heroines ;  and 
the  little  prima  donna,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed for  her  dShut  the  principal  female 
part  in  a  translation  of  the  fayourite 
French  opera  Jean  de  Paris,  was  sup- 
plied with  enormous  cork  heels.    There 
was  a  time,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV., 
when  an  inch  and  a  half  of  red  heel  was 
the  distinctiye  characteristic  of  a  mar- 
quis, or  of  a  lady  of  sufficient  quality  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty.   On  the  occasion  of  the  d6but  of 
Henriette  Sontag,  four  inches  of  rermil- 
lion-coloured  cork  foreshadowed  the  rank 
of  the  little  lady,  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  absolute  mimic  queens  of  the 
lyrical  world,  and  afterwards  a  real  and 
much  respected  countess.      When   the 
singer  who  enacted  the  pompous  senes- 
chal in  the  opera  of  Jean  de  Paris  came 
forward,  and  said,  '  It  is  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Princess  of  Nayaire  whose 
arriyal  I  announce  1'  tbe  applause  and 
laughter  was  universal.    When  the  little 
prodigy  appeared  on  her  cork  pedestal, 
the  house  re-echoed  with  acclamations. 
As  the  business  of  the  stage  proceeded, 
the  auditors  found  there  was  no  longer 
any  indulgence  necessary  on  the  score  of 
age,  but  that  there  were  claims  on  their 
admiration  for  a  voice  wbicfa,  for  purity, 
peculiar  flute-like  tone,  and  agility,  has 
never  been  surpassed.    The  celebrated 
tenor,  Gerstener,  that  night   surpassed 
himself,  finding  he  had  to  cope  with  the 
attraction  of  a  new  musical  power.  Many 
nights  successively  did  she  thus  sing  the 
Princess  of  Navarre,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  crowded  houses.    Her  next  part 
was  one  far  more  difficult — that  of  the 
heroine  in  Paer's  fine  opera,  Sargin,  But 
the  capital  of  Bohemia  was  not  long  to 
retam  her.    The  Imperial  court  heard  of 
her  extraordinary  success,  and  Henriette 
^ntag  was  summoned  to  Vienna,  where 


she  appeared,  the  very  next  season,  at 
the  German  Opera." 

Fratilein  Sontag  had  not  been  long 
in  the  Austrian   capital   when  the 
eccentric   Domenioo   Barbaja,    then 
lessee  of  La  Scala,  the  San  Carlo,  and 
of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Vienna,  arrived 
there,  incredulous  of  the  merits  of  the 
new  prima  donna.     His  incredulity 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  mere  preju- 
dice, for  at  that  time  Italy  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  melodious  throats;  and  even  now 
the  exceptions  are  only  just  enough 
to  prove  the  rule,  at  least  as  regaiida 
female  singers.    Of  these,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  have  produced  but 
three  who  have  acquired  Enropean 
reputation.    The  capricious  but  won- 
derfully talented  Obtrude  Schmeling 
(La  Mara,)  who  at  nine  years  of  age 
drew  large  audiences  at  Vienna  by 
her  perfonnance  on  the  violin,  who 
afterwards  achieved  first-rate  excel- 
lence on  the  piano,  and  then,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  held  undisputed 
sway,  as  nnapproachableprtima  dontiaj 
over  the  entire  musical  world — and 
whose  name  is  almost  as  celebrated 
by  reason  of  the  strange  adventures 
and  vicissitudes  of   her  life  as  on 
account  of  her  astonishing  voice  and 
genius — ^is  the  most  ancient  of  these, 
and  Madame  Sontag  and  Jenny  Lind 
complete  the  trio.    When  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Grcrman 
Opera,  Barbaja  was  astonished,  and 
he  immediately  offered  the   young 
singer  an  engagement  for  the  San 
Carlo.  This  was  declined,  her  parents 
having  a  wholesome,  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated, dread  of  the  temptations 
and  perils  that  would  await   their 
daughter  in   the  luxurious  land  of 
Naples.    Nay,  so  deeply  rooted  was 
the  aversion  of  the  honest  Germans 
for  things  Italian,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  Barbaja  could 
obtain  their  permission  for  Henrietta 
to  appear  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Vienna.     There  she  had  colleagues 
worthy  of  herself— Rnbini,  the  prince 
of  tenors,  and  the  evergreen  Lablacbe, 
with  whom,  after  an  interval  of  five- 
and-twentV  years,  she  is  now  again 
singing.    There  also  she  heard  Ma- 
dame Mainvielle  Fodor,  by  the  study 
of  whose  admirable  style  she  greatly 
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improyed  herself.  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin next  witnessed  her  triumphs,  and 
there  she  exdted  great  enthusiasm 
by  her  singing  in  Weber*s  operas  of 
Der  Freis^iUz  and  Euryanthe, 

^  The  admirers  of  the  genius  of  that 
great  composeri"  says  M.  P.  Scudo,  in  a 
lively,  bat  not  strictly  correct  sketch  of 
Madame  Sontag's  career,  inserted  in  the 
JRcvue  de$  Deux  Mondet,  "  consisted  of 
the  youth  of  the  universities,  and  of  all 
the  ardent  and  generous   spirits    who 
desired  to  emancipate  Germany  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  politically  from  foreign 
domination.    •    *    Tliey  were  grateful 
to  Mademoiselle  Sontag  for  consecrating 
a  magnificent  voice,  and  a  method  rarely 
found  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  the  energetic 
and  profound  music  of  Weber,  Beethoven, 
Spohr,  and  the  new  race    of    German 
composers,  who  had  broken  all  compact 
with  foreign  impiety,  and  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  national  genius.     Receiving 
universal  homage,  celebrated   by  wits, 
serenaded  by  students,  and  escorted  by 
the  huzzas  of  the  German  press.  Made- 
moiselle Sontag  was  called  to  Berlin, 
where  she   made  her  appearance  with 
immense  success    at    the    Koenigstadt 
Theatre.    It  was  at  Berlin,  as  is  well 
known,   that    the    Frei$ehulz   was   for 
the  first  time  performed,  in  1821.    It 
was  at  Berlin,  the  Protestant  and  ration- 
alist city,  the  centre  of  an  intellectual 
and  political  movement  which  sought  to 
absorb  the  activity  of  Grermany  at  the 
expense  of  Vienna — that  catholic  capital, 
where  the  spirit  of  tradition,  sensuality, 
the  soft  breezes  and  melodies  of  Italy 
reigned — it  was  at  Berlin  that  the  new 
school  of  dramatic  music   founded  by 
Weber  had  taken  the  firmest  hold.    With 
enthusiasm,  as  the  inspired  interpreter  of 
the  national  music.  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
was  there  welcomed.    The  disciples  of 
Hegel  took  her  for  the  text  of  their  learn- 
ed commentaries,  and  hailed,  in  her  limpid 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  eubjeetive  confound' 
ed  ftith  Uie  objective  in  an  absolute  unUy  I 
The  old  King  of  Prussia  received  her  at 
his  court  with  paternal  goodness.    There 
it  was  that  diplomacy  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
and  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  muse." 

With  all  deference  to  M.  Scndo, 
who  is  rather  smart  than  accurate,  we 
will  remark  that  the  applause  of  the 
Berliners  was  elicited  less  by  the  na- 
tionality of  the  music  than  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  singing ;  and  that  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  listen  to 
translations  of  Rossini,  and  to  the 
music  then  in  TOgue  in  the  other  chief 


opera  houses  of  Europe.    Doubtless 
they  were  proud  of  their  countrywo- 
man ;  and  their  jealousy  and  indigna- 
tion were  highly  excited  when,  after 
a  visit  to  Paris,  she  came  back  to  Ber- 
lin with  the  avowed  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  French  capital.    This 
raised  a  storm,  and  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Koenigstadt,  she  was 
received,  probably  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  her  life,  with  a  storm  of 
groans  and  hisses.    So  violent  was  the 
tumult  that  the  other  actors  left  the 
stage  in  alarm ;  but  the  Sontag  re- 
mained, strong  in  her  right  and  re- 
gardless of  the  unmerited  hurricane  of 
censure,  and  of  the  almost  menacing 
adjurations  addressed  to  her  by  the 
audience  to  break  off  with  the  French, 
and  remdn  in  her  own  country.    At 
last,  hopeless  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  the  resolute  young  lady,  the 
incensed  Prussians  calmed  themselves, 
and  from  that  night  to  the  day  of  her 
departure  she  was  as  popular  as  ever. 
At  Paris  was  fully  confirmed  the 
favourable  judgment  passed    upon 
Mademoiselle    Sontag    at    Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.    And,  in  one  re- 
spect, her  triumph  there  was  more  im- 
portant and  complete  than  any  she 
had  previously  enjoyed — more  impor- 
tant, not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
superior  critical  acumen  and  taste  of 
her  hearers,  asby  reason  of  the  formid- 
able  rivals  with  whom  she  had  to  com- 
pete. We  are  far  from  belonging  to  that 
class  ofpersons— aclassconfined,aswe 
believe,  almost  exclusively  to  France 
— which  holds  the  favourable  verdict 
of  the  Parisian  musical  world  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  most  flat- 
tering to  the  artist,  of  any  in  Europe. 
This  notion  has  been  diligently  set 
abroad  by  the  Parisians  themselves, 
who,  with  characteristic  self-compla- 
cency, look  upon  their  tribunal  as  the 
court  of  last  appeal  in  matters  of  art 
and  music.    The  only  solid  ground 
upon  which  such  a  presumption  can 
plausibly  be  sustained,  is  the  fact  that 
Paris  (by  its  gaiety  and  central  posi- 
tion the  European  metropolis  of  plea- 
sure^ annually  assembles,— or  did  as- 
semole,  before  recent  disastrous  follies 
closed  its  saloons  and  deterred  foreign 
visitors — a  very  large  portion  of  the 
intellectual  and  art- loving  of  all  coun- 
tries.   Upon  this  basis  rests  the  sole 
claim  of  Paris  to  fastidiousness  and 
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infallibility  of  jndgment.  Tfalsonlycan 
give  superior  value  to  thelanrel  wreaths 
bestowedintheSalle  Yentadonr,  or  the 
Rae  L^Uetier,  over  those  that  may 
be  acquired  in  haif-a-dozen  other 
European  opera  houses.  As  regards 
the  worth  of  the  verdict  of  an  exclu- 
sively French  audience,  we  confess 
that,  when  we  see  the  crowds  that  are 
attracted,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
excited,  by  the  usually  flimsy  and  se- 
cond-rate music  given  at  the  Opera 
Comiquej  (for  many  years  past  un- 
questionably the  most  uniformly  pros- 
perous and  popular  of  the  Faria  musi- 
cal theatres,)  we  incline  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  the  question  put  by 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  wittiest  of 
lYenchmen,  whether  the  French  na- 
tion be  not  rather  song-loving  than 
musical  ?  *  But  if  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag,  after  conquering  the  unbounded 
applause  of  Vienna  and  Beilm  audi- 
ences, and  the  suffinge  of  so  keen  a 
oonnoisseur  asBarbaja,  had  no  need 
to  dread  the  ordeal  of  Parisian  criti- 
dsm,  on  the  other  hand  she  well 
might  feel  trepidation  at  thoughts  of 
the  oompetitoiB  she  was  about  to  en- 
counter, foremost  amongst  whom  were 
the  great  names  of  Pasta,  Pisaroni, 
and  Malibran.  In  presence  of  such  a 
trio,  any  but  a  first-rate  talent  must 
have  succumbed  and  fallen  back  into 
the  rear  rank.  Not  so  did  the  Sontag, 
but  at  once  took  and  kept  her  place  on 
a  level  with  those  great  singers.  It 
was  with  Malibran,  the  ardent,  warm- 
hearted, passionate  Spaniard^  that  she 
was  brought  into  most  frequent  com- 
parison. But  although  many  tales 
have  been  told  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
rivali^,  these  have  been  suggested  by 
probability  or  malice,  not  by  fact; 
for,from  a  very  early  period  of  their  ac- 
qnaintanoe,a8inoereMend8hipex]8ted 
between  them.  The  Countess  de  Mer- 
lin, in  her  memoir  of  Malilmin,  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  origin : — 

*  The  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  waa  fresh  siimulos 
for  Maria's  talent,  and  contributed  to  its 
perfection.  £ach  time  that  the  former 
obtained  a  brilliant  triumph,  Maria  wept 
and  exclaimed,  'Jfoii  Dieu!  why  does 
she  sing  so  well  I'  Then  from  those  teara 
sprang  a  beantj  and  snblimity  of  har- 


mony, of  which  the  public  had  the  benefit. 
It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  amatenn  to 
hear  these  two  channing  artists  sing 
together  in  the  same  opera ;  bnt  they 
mutually  feared  each  other,  and  for  some 
time  the  much-coyeted  gratification  was 
deferred.  One  night  they  met  at  a  concert 
at  my  house ;  a  sort  of  plot  had  been 
laid,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cert they  were  asked  to  sing  the  duet  in 
Tancredi,  For  a  few  moments  they 
showed  fear,  hesitation ;  but  at  last  they 
yielded,  and  approached  the  piano, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 
They  both  seemed  agitated  and  disturbed, 
and  obserrant  of  each  other ;  but  presently 
the  condnsion  of  the  symphony  fixed  their 
attention,  and  the  duet  begun.  The 
enthusiasm  tiieir  singing  excited  was  so 
rivid  and  so  equally  divided,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  duet,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
applause,  they  gazed  at  each  other^ 
bewildered,  deUghted,  astonished ;  and  by 
a  spontaneous  movement,  an  involuntary 
attraction,  their  hands  and  lips  met,  and 
a  IdsB  of  peace  was  given  and  received 
with  all  the  vivacity  and  sincerity  of 
youth.  The  scene  was  charming,  and 
has  assuredly  not  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.''i* 

The  good  understanding  thus 
brought  about  was  permanent,  and 
many  proofis  of  it  are  on  record. 
From  tbat  time  forward  Sontag  and 
Malibran  frequently  sang  together, 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  and  dis- 
played an  amiabOltyveryrareamongst 
operatic  celebrities.  In  respect  to  dis- 
tribution of  parts,  and  to  other  points 
which  often  prove  a  prolific  source  of 
strife  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  little 
English  memoir  already  referred  to, 
we  find  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  kindly  feeling  between  the  blue- 
eyed  soprano  and  the  dark-browed 
contralto.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
London  opera  season  of  1829,  Mali- 
bran one  day  met  DonzeDi,  the  cele- 
brated tenor,  with  discontent  stamped 
upon  his  features,  ^e  asked  the 
cause  of  his  vexation.  The  time  waa 
at  hand  for  his  benefit,  he  said,  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  fix  on  an  attrac- 
tive opera. 

* '  Have  you  thought  of  nothing  I'  in- 
quired Malibran. 

'''Yes;  I  had  thoo^t  of  the  Matrix 
monio  SegrOo ;  bnt  Pisaroni  says  she  is 
quite    Qgly    enough    without    playing 


*  Beanmarehais,  in  his  admirable  preikoe  to  the  opera  of  TVirarv. 
t  Madame  Malibran,  par  la  Comtbsss  Mbeuv.    Paris :  1888. 
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Fidalma:  and  then  yon  would  not  be 
included  in  the  cast ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  opera  to  choose  in  which  yon  would 
not  have  the  seoond  part  to  Mademoiselle 
Sontag's  first — that  would  not  please 
you,  and  I  am  in  despair.' 

""Well/  said  MaUbran,  'to  please 
you,  and  to  show  yon  I  would  play  any 
part  with  Sontag,  I  will  play  Fidalma.' 

<*'What,  old  Fidalma!  You  are 
joking  !* 

'''To  proTe  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
announce  it  this  yery  day.'" 

The  opera  was  annoanced ;  Mali- 
bran  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
played  the  old  annt  admirably :  not  as 
Fidalma  has  since  been  sometnnee 
misrepresented  by  singers  who  sacri- 
ficed scenic  truth  to  their  own 
coqnetry,  bnt  with  the  due  allowance 
of  wrinkles  and  the  antiquated  cos- 
tume appropriate  to  the  part. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  date  of 
this  last-recorded  incident,  Made* 
molselle  Sontag  had  twice  changed 
her  name.  The  old  King  of  Prussia, 
informed  of  her  projected  marriage 
with  a  Sardinian  nobleman  and  diplo- 
matist, to  whose  sorereign  it  was 
possible  that  her  humble  birth  might 
be  objectionable,  ennobled  her  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Launstein,  which  she  soon  a^- 
wards  abandoned  for  that  of  Countess 
de  Rossi.  Her  first  visit  to  England 
was  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  then 
kept  private,  although  prett]r  generaliy 
known.  She  first  sang  in  this  countiy 
at  a  concert  at  Devonshire  House,  her 
passage  to  which  was  through  a 
throng  of  gaeers,  drawn  together  by 
her  reputation  for  ffrace,  beauiy,  and 
musical  genius.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, on  Tuesday  the  15th  April 
1828,  occurred  her  appearance  at  the 
London  Opera,  in  the  character  of 
Bosina,  in  the  Barbiere  di  SevigUa, 
For  two  seasons  she  sang  in  London; 
then  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg; 
and  then,  the  King  of  Saidinia  having 
authorised  her  husband  to  declare  bis 
maniage,  she  left  the  stage — ^for  ever, 
as  she  doubtless  thought.  But  in 
•days  when  kings  are  discarded,  con- 
stitutions annulled,  and  empires 
turned  upside  down  at  a  fsw  hours* 
notice,  who  shall  presume  to  foretell 
his  fate?  For  eighteen  years  Madame 
4e  Rossi  adorned  the  various  courts 
to  which  her  husband  was  successively 
Accredited    as    ambassador.      The 


Hague,  Frankf<Nrt,  St  Petersbuiig, 
Berlin,  each  in  turn  welcomed  and 
cherished  her.  Then  came  the  storm : 
her  fortune  was  swallowed  up;  her 
husband's  diplomatic  prospects  were 
injured;  she  thought  of  her  children, 
and  sacrificed  herself —  if  sacrifice  it 
is  to  be  called,  by  which,  whilst  fd- 
fillmg  what  she  feels  to  be  her  duty 
to  her  family,  she  may  reckon  on 
speedily  retrieving  the  pecnnlaiy 
losses  consequent  on  German  and 
Sardinian  revolutions. 

"  The  position  of  an  aetress,"  says  a 
cleyer  French  theatrical  critic,  in  a  pam* 
phlet  already  quoted, "  is  a  yery  singular 
one,  eyen  in  these  days,  when  pr^'udice 
is  supposed  to  haye  disappeared.  She  is 
a  mark  for  applause  and  adulation,  for 
gold  and  flowers ;  she  is  intoxicated  with 
incense  and  persecuted  by  loyers;  the 
grayest  personages  enact  foUies  for  her 
sake ;  men  unharness  her  horses,  and  cazry 
her  in  triumph;  the  crowns  refiised  to 
great  poets  are  thrown  to  her  in  profii- 
sion;  the  homage  that  would  be  seryUe, 
done  to  a  queen,  seems  quite  natural 
when  offered  to  a  prima  donna.  Only, 
she  must  not  cross  this  row  of  lamps  which 
flame  at  her  feet  like  a  magic  circle. 
From  the  iyory  or  golden  throne  of  her 
lyric  empire  she  may  demand  what  she 
pleases;  but  let  her  attempt  to  oyerstep 
the  limit,  to  take  her  place  in  the  draw- 
ing-room by  the  side  of  one  of  those  ladies 
who  applaud  her  to  the  bursting  of  their 
white  gloyes,  and  who  pluck  the  bonqueti 
from  &ir  bosoms  to  throw  to  her,  and 
what  a  change  is  there  I  How  haughty 
now  the  mien  of  those  who  so  lately  ad- 
mired! Wliat  chilling  reserye;  what  in- 
sulting politeness;  what  a  deep  and  sad- 
den line  of  demarcation!  A  polar  breeze 
has  succeeded  to  the  warm  breath  of  en- 
thusiasm; frost  has  replaced  flowers;  the 
idol  is  no  longer  eyen  a  womaD»  but  a 

"  Some  of  those  singers  who  are  adored 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  and  beauti- 
ful, imagine  that  they  go  into  society,  be- 
cause, on  certain  nights,  when  camelias 
deck  the  staircases  aad  lustres  sparkle  to 
the  wax-lights,  when  a  crowd  throngs  the 
saloons  and  obstructs  the  entrance,  they 
are  allowed  to  present  themselves,  between 
eleyen  and  twelye  o'olook,  at  eyery body's 
hour,  at  the  hour  of  uncared-for  aciluaint- 
ances  and  friends  one  does  not  know.  But, 
on  their  appearance,  how  quickly  is  the 
music-book  opened,  how  speedily  are  they 
manoeuyred  towards  the  piano  or  singing 
desk,  how  pitilessly  is  eyery  possible  note 
extraOted  from  these  fine  singers!  If  by 
chiuioa,  instead  of  r<mlad€$f  tiiey  ventnxe 
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upon  eonTersaiion,  and  aspire  to  ei^oy 
the  pleasures  of  elegant  and  polite  so- 
eiet J,  how  quickly  comes  the  cloud  on  the 
brow  of  the  fiur  hostess  I  How  eyident  is 
it  that,  in  admitting  the  singer,  she  ex- 
cludes the  woman  1  Let  the  l^st  received 
presume  to  hare  a  cold,  and  she  will  soon 
see! 

**  A  prima  donna  may  obtain  every- 
thing  in  the  world  except  one  thing.  For 
a  smiley  for  a  glance,  for  a  single  pearl 
from  her  string  of  notes,  for  a  single  rose- 
leaf  from  her  bouquet  she  shall  haye 
guineas,  rubles,  bundles  of  bank-notes, 
marble  palaces,  equipages  that  kings 
might  envy;  the  heirs  of  ancient  houses 
shall  give  her  the  castles  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  efface  their  fikthers'  scutcheon 
to  substitute  her  cipher.  But  what  she 
shall  not  hare,  and  what  she  never  willhaye 
is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conyersation  at 
the  chimney  comer,  in  a  tone  neither  too 
polite  nor  too  familiar,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  a  great  lady  and  an  honest 
woman. 

**  The  Countess  de  Rossi  has  attained 
this  marvellous  result;  and  certainly,  to 
those  who  know  the  invincible  obstacles 
she  had  to  overcome,  her  talent  as  a  singer 
will  appear  but  a  secondary  quality. 
None  can  tell  all  the  judgment,  tact,  re- 
serve, sagacity,  delicacy,  intuition,  the  va- 
rious qualities,  in  short,  that  haye  been 
required  to  accomplish  this  most  difficult 
metamorphosis  of  the  actress  into  the  wo- 
man of  good  society To  behold 

the  prima  donna  an  ambassadress  is 
strange  and  striking;  but  still  more  so  is 
it  to  see  the  ambaraadress,  after  twenty 
years  passed  in  the  highest  spheres  of 
life,  on  an  equality  with  all  that  is  most 
brilliant  and  illustrious  in  nobility  and 
diplomacy,  again  become  a  prima  donna, 
tiJdng  up  her  success  where  she  had  left 
it,  continuing  in  womanhood  what  she  had 
begun  in  early  youth,  resuming  her  part 
in  that  duet  where  Malibran,  iJasI  is  now 
missing,andreconqueringapplause  greater 
perhaps  than  that  of  former  days.  Time 
has  flown  for  all  of  us,  except  for  her. 
Europe  has  been  revoluUonised,  a  Uirone 
has  crumbled,  a  republic  has  replaced  the 
monarchy;  bat  that  one  thing, so  frail,  so 
fleeting,  so  atrial,  that  a  nothing  can  an- 
nihilate it -that  crystal  bell  which  the 
slightest  shock  may  crack  or  shiver,  the 
yoice  of  a  songstress — ^has  preserved  itself 
unimpaired;  in  that  pure  organ  still  vi- 
brate the  silver  notes  of  youth." 

M.  Gantier  is  well  known  to  be  a 
man  of  wit  and  talent ;  in  the  pas- 
sages from  his  pen,  whose  spirit  and 
letter  we  have  here  done  onr  best  to 
Tender,  he  gives  proof  of  keen  obser- 


yation  and  good  feeling.  Bat  whilst 
implying  his  sympathy  with  the  mu- 
sical artist,  who,  like  Tantalos,  be- 
holds bnt  may  not  partake,  and  whose 
admittance  to  the  saloons  of  good  so- 
ciety is  as  a  show,  not  as  a  gnest,  he 
forgets  even  to  glance  at  the  caoses  of 
such  exclusion,  necessary  as  a  rule, 
but  doubtless  admitting  of  excep- 
tions. He  omits  reference  to  the  lax- 
ity of  usages  and  morals  which, 
although  perhaps  less  so  than  for- 
meriy,  is  still  the  frequent  charac- 
teristic of  theatrical  and  musical  pro- 
fessors, and  which  causes  them  to  be, 
as  he  shows,  kept  at  arm's  length  in 
good  French  society.  In  this  coun- 
try—in such  matters  the  least  facile 
and  tolerant  of  any — ^there  is  still 
greater  scruple  of  admitting  fflngera 
and  actresses,  however  eminent  &eir 
talent,  to  the  intercourse  even  of  those 
dasses  into  which,  but  for  their  pro- 
fession, they  would  have  a  right  to 
admission.  Exceptions  have  occa- 
sionally, and  with  much  propriety, 
been  made,  and  royalty  itself  has  been 
known  to  set  the  example.  But  only 
under  the  peculiar  drcumstances  of 
Madame  de  Bossi's  eventful  career- 
only  in  presence  of  a  roputation  which 
the  breath  of  scandal  has  never  dared 
assail,  and  of  social  qualities  and 
graces  which  render  her  an  aoquisition 
to  any  drde— can  it  occur  to  a  singer 
to  pass  from  the  boards  of  the  Opera 
to  the  most  exclusive  of  London's  sa- 
loons, to  be  welcomed  as  an  equal  by 
those  who,  a  few  minutes  provioualy, 
applauded  her  as  an  actress. 

With  respect  to  Madame  Sontag*8 
voice  and  talent,  it  is  unnecessary  to* 
be  diffuse.  Few  comprehend,  and 
still  fewer  care  for,  the  Jargon  of  con- 
trapuntal critidsm,  whether  applied* 
to  a  singer  or  an  opera ;  and  for  those 
few,  abundant  food  is  continually 
supplied  by  dUeUanti  more  profound 
and  scientific  than  ourselves.  Purity, 
sweetness,  flexibility,  are  the  roost 
prominent  characteristics  of  Madame 
Sontag^s  voice;  her  execution  is 
extraordinarily  brilliant,  correct  and 
elegant,  and  supremely  easy.  No 
appearance  of  effort  ever  distresses 
her  audience ;  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages are  achieved  without  the  swell- 
ing of  a  vein,  the  strain  of  a  muscle^ 
or  the  slightest  contortion  of  her 
agreeable    countenance.      Although 
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excelling  in  those  iowrt-dt-fiirct  which 
captiTEte  the  mnltitade,  and  skilled 
to  decorate  the  composer's  theme 
with  an  embroidery  of  sweet  sounds 
as  intricate  as  gracefnl,  she  also  well 
knows  how  to  captivate  the  true  con- 
noisseur by  her  exquisite  taste  and 
sobriety  in  rendering  simple  melodies, 
and  such  music   as  would   be   the 
worse  for  adornment.      We   com- 
menced this  paper  with  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  comparisons,  and  we 
shall  therefore  make  none:  but  as- 
suredly Madame  Sontag  need  fear 
none.    In  her  own  style  she  is  quite 
unrivalled.    That  style  we  consider 
to  be  more  particularly  the  genteel 
comedy  of  opera — a  combination  of 
sentiment  with  gaiety  and  grace.    In 
her  younger  days  she  was  considered 
less  successful  in  more  impassioned 
parts,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
None  who  have  witnessed  her  admir- 
able personation  of  Amina,  Linda, 
and  Elvira,  will  tox  her  with  want  of 
soul  and  of  dramatic  energy ;  and  we 
scarcely  know  whether  to  prder  her 
in  those  parts,  or  in  the  gayer  ones  of 
Bosina,  Susanna,  and  Norina— which 
last  character,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
her  arch  and  ladylike  style  of  acting, 
she  has  made  her  own  as  completely 
as  Lablache  has  identified   himself 
with  that  of  her  elderly  and  disap- 
pointed wooer.     To  say  the  truth, 
when  we  first   heard  of  Madame 
Sontag's  expected  return  to  the  stage, 
it  was  with  no  pleasurable  feding. 
The  reappearance  of  a  singer  i^r 
twenty  years*  absence   can   in  few 
instances  be  other  than  a  melancholy 
eight.    It  is  moumfiil  to  listen  to  the 
efforts  of  a  deteriorated  voice  that  one 
has  known  in  its  melodious  freshness. 
But    an    agreeable    disappointment 
awaited  all  who  ventured  such  un- 
pleasant anticipations  with  respect  to 
Madame  Sontag.     Her  early  cam- 
paign had  been  so  short  that  she  was 
yet  in  her  vigorous  prime  when  she 
returned,  a  veteran  in  fame  but  not 
in   age   or  voice.     Amidst  various 
statements   of   her   age,   the  most 
favourable  give  her  forty-one  years, 
whilst  the  least  so  add  but  two  or 
three  to  that  number.    The  subject 
is  a  delicate  one,  and  we   are   too 
happy  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  which  she  is  the  more  entitled 
to  that  neither  on  nor  off  the  stage 


does  she  look  even  the  least  of  the 
ages  assigned  to  her.     This  would 
make  her  but  three  years  older  than 
Madame  Grisi,  who   first   saw  the 
light,     if     theatrical    records    tell 
truth,  in  1812,  and  in  whose  voice 
none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  as 
yet  pretended  to  discover  a  falling 
off.   Whether  twenty  years  of  almost 
constant  exerdse,  or  the  same  period 
of   comparative    repose,    be    most 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
singing  faculties,  we  shall  not  decide. 
Madame  Sontag,  however,  has  never 
risked  by  disuse  the  rusting  of  her 
fine  organ.    At  the  different  courts  at 
which   she   resided,  she   invariably 
showed  the  utmost  complaisance,  and 
willingly  contributed,  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  friends — and,  on  occasion,  forthe 
purposes  of  charity — those  treasures 
of  song  for  which  managers,  before 
and  since,  have  been  gli^  to  pay  a 
prince's  ransom.     This   season  her 
voice  is  even  fresher  and  more  flexible 
than  in  1849 ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  opera-loving  public 
shoidd  not,  for  many  years  to  comCy 
applaud  her  as  their  diief  favourite — 
unless,  indeed,  the  very  high  rate  of 
remuneration   her  talent  commands 
should,    by   speedily  realising    her 
otjject  in  returning  to  the  stage,  induce 
her  soon  to  quit  it.     We  believe  it 
is  no  secret  that  her  present  engage- 
ment secures    her    about    fourteen 
thousand  pounds  for  twelve  months' 
performances  —  about     thrice    the 
salary  of  a  secretary  of  state.    The 
sum    is   a   very    satisfactory    one; 
and,  whatever  the  fortune  Madame 
Sontag  has  lost,  she  has  evidently  at 
her  disposal  the  means   of  rapidly 
amassing  another  of  no  mean  amount; 
Who  will  give  the  odds  that  we  do 
not  again  see  her  an  ambassadress  ? 

A  host  in  herself,  Madame  Sontag 
is  powerfully  seconded.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  House,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  for  success  to 
any  one  singer,  however  eminent,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  general  excellence 
essential  to  an  effective  operatic 
company,  has  shown  great  activity, 
and  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  ia 
filling  those  vacancies  left  by  the  de- 
fections already  alluded  to.  Of  first 
appearances,  the  most  remarkable* 
this  season  has  been  that  of  a  young 
tenor,  who  has  at  once  taken  a  very 
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high  place  amongst  that  rare  class  of 
singers.  Since  Mario  made  his 
debut,  a  dozen  years  ago,  on  the 
boards  of  the  Academic  RoyaU^  Beau- 
carde  is  the  only  pore  tenor  who  has 
come  forward  that  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a  fir3t*rate.  Mario,  althongh 
his  debat  was  decidedly  sncoessfol, 
was  little  appreciated  for  some  time 
after  his  first  appearance,  and,  when 
desirous  to  transfer  himself  to  the 
Italian  stage,  the  manager  of  the 
French  Opera  readily  cancelled  his 
engagement  on  a  nominal  forfeit. 
The  world  knows  the  excellence,  both 
as  actor  and  singer,  to  which  he  has 
since  attained.  Beancarde  has  come 
before  the  London  pnblicwith  more 
experience  of  the  stage  than  Mario 
possessed  when  he  first  presented 
himsdf  to  the  Parisians,  and  he  has 
become  immediately  highly  and  most 
deservedly  popular.  Conld  any  doubt 
of  his  excellence  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  heard  him  in 
other  parts,  his  singing  and  acting  of 
Ariuro  in  the  Puritam  must  at  once 
have  dissipated  them.  Tenderness 
and  elegance  marked  his  delivery  of 
the  whole  of  that  graceful  music, 
which  di^layed  his  beautiful  quality 
of  voice  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Beaocarde  is  a  very  yoxmg  man,  and 
a  very  young  singer.  His  father, 
a  Frend^  engineer  officer,  who  had 
settled  at  Florence  after  Napoleon's 
{aU,  intended  him  for  a  pamter ;  but 
his  own  bias  was  for  music,  the  study 
<^  which  he  secretly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally pursued.  It  is  not  yet  two  yean 
since  his  father's  death  left  him  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
With  great  difficulty  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  a  second-rate  theatre 
in  his  native  dty.  There  he  was  so 
little  appredated  that,  after  being 
several  months  before  the  public,  he 
was  refused  the  very  humble  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  He 
was  not  discouraged.  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  Rubini-~how  that  tenor 
of  tenors,  in  his  eaily  days,  could 
obtain  no  better  place  whorein  to 
warble  than  a  squalid  bootii  at  a 
country  festival.  Many  who  knew 
him  in  his  after  period  of  unrivalled 
prosperity  and  renown,  will  remem- 
ber, in  that  room  fall  of  trophies, 
amidst  plate  and  jewels  bestowed 
upon  him  by  kings  and  emperons, 


where  the  eye  was  dazaled  with  the 
glitter  of  gold  and  diamonds,  a  certain 
picture  fnme  which  he  was  wont  to 
turn  round  and  exhibit  to  his  ad- 
miring visitors,  who  beheld  with 
aston^hment  on  its  reverse  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  performance  at  a 
fair,  adnussion  a  single  soldo  —  in 
English  currency,  a  halfpenny.  With 
such  an  instance  before  his  eyes, 
Beaocarde  might  well  persevere.  At 
Florence,  Romania  the  celebrated 
musical  professor,  heard  him  sing, 
and  insisted  upon  giving  him  lessons 
—by  which,  however,  he  did  not  long 
profit,  having  accepted  an  engage* 
ment  at  a  Neapolitan  minor  opera. 
At  Naples  he  speedily  ascended  in 
the  scak,  and  finally  made  his  debut 
with  complete  success  at  the  San 
Carlo.  Mercadante,  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  immediately 
offered  his  services  as  his  instructor ; 
but,  like  Bomani,  he  did  not  long 
retain  his  pupil.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  he  did  not ;  for,  whatever  Bean- 
Oftrde  might  have  gained  in  modish 
art  under  his  tuition,  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  that  chaste 
simplicity  which  now  chaiacterfses 
his  style,  constituting,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  its  greatest  merits.  How  far 
the  taste  of  his  present  public  will 
suffer  that  extreme  refinement  of 
style  to  be  compatible  with  his  per- 
manent and  complete  popularity,  may 
be  matter  of  doubt.  The  London 
opera  \b  indebted  for  his  acquisition 
to  the  veteran  Lablache,  who,  whilst 
indulging  in  a  vacation  ramble  through 
his  0^  haunts,  heard  him  at  the  San 
Carlo,  and  brought  news  of  his  ex- 
cellence firom  the  shores  of  the  Medi« 
temnean  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Gahsolari,  a  remarkaUy  sweet  singer 
and  graoefhl  actor,  and  Sims  Reeves, 
complete  such  a  trio  of  tenors  as  has 
not  often  been  united  at  one  opera 
house.  Mr  Reeves'  reception  on  the 
stage  of  the  Italian  theatre  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  the  less  favouraUe  on 
account  of  his  being  of  home  growth ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes,  a  ddightful  singer, 
who  will  do  well  to  pay  attention  to 
her  acting.  We  make  this  remaiA:  in 
no  unfriendly  ^irit :  we  are  amongst 
the  warm  admirers  of  Miss  Hayes* 
voice  and  talent,  but  we  have  seen 
her  in  parts  whose  dramatic  require- 
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ments  she  seemed  somewhat  to  over- 
look. It  may  express  our  meaning 
to  saj  that  she  at  times  reminds  ns  of 
the  concert  room«  Upon  the  stage 
this  shotdd  neyer  be.  We  maj  in- 
stance her  performance  of  Chenibino. 
Her  singing  in  that  charming  part 
was  excellent ;  her  delivery  of  the 
thrilling  and  impassioned  air,  Foi 
die  8apete^  left  nothing  to  wish  for, 
and  elicited  as  fervent  an  encore 
firom  a  very  crowded  honse  as  the 
most  ambitions  conld  desire.  But  as 
to  illnslon,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
there^was  little  enough— what  with 
the  ladylike  calnmess  of  her  acting, 
and  the  epicene  costume  In  which  she 
thought  proper  to  appear.  We  be- 
held before  us  a  graceful  young 
woman  and  an  excellent  singer — but 
of  the  wilful  and  enamoured  page  we 
had  but  glimpses.  A  little  more 
spirit,  and  a  little  less  satin,  would 
have  been  a  decided  improvement. 
Of  course  we  are  all  cognisant  tA  the 
"wild  Bweet-brieiy  fence"  which, 
Mr  Moore  asserts,  environs  the 
beauties  of  Erin.  But  is  it  quite 
necessary  that  Miss  Hayes  should 
interpret  the  metaphor  into  ibminine 
attire  when  she  plays  a  male  part  ? 

We  are  unable,  nor  is  it  necessaiy, 
individually  to  criticise  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  company  now  per- 
forming at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
which,  in  all  respects,  is  excellent  and 
most  effective.  There  is  one  other 
dinger,  however,  who  must  have  a 
word  of  mention,  were  it  only  that  he 
was  the  indirect  means  of  making  the 
English  public  acquainted  with  Jenny 
Lind.  Belletti  was  formerly  engaged 
at  the  opera  at  Stockholm,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  king, 
Bemadotte.  Jenny  Lind  heard  him, 
and  his  admirable  method  and  acting 
at  once  revealed  to  her  the  treasures 
of  the  Italian  school.  She  saw  that 
she  had  much  to  acqmre,  and  departed 
for  Paris  to  study.  But  Belletti  has 
a  claim  to  other  than  second-hand 
gratitude.  His  singing  and  acting 
are  alike  first-rate.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  Figaro ;  in  less  im- 
portant characters  he  is  equally  care- 
ful and  efficient.  His  forte  is  in  buffo 
parts,  where  his  rich  mellow  voice  and 
<M>ntagious  merriment  are  greatly 
relished.  He  will  probably  become — 
we  will  not  say  popular,  for  tiiat  he 
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already  is  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  Lon- 
don company.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  shortly  to  accompany  Miss 
Lind  to  America,  and  trust  his  absence 
will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Can  we    dose   this   enumeration 
without  a  word  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, LnigiLaUache?  Surely  a  small 
comer  may  be  found  for  the  great 
man,   who   flourishes    in    unabated 
vigour,  in  spite  of  accumulating  years 
and,  as  we  fancy,  annually  increasing 
bulk.     There  is  a  geniality  and  a 
joviality   about    this    long-standing 
pillar  of  the  opera,  which  never  fails 
of  its  effect  upon  his  puUic.  Probably 
no  foreign  actor  ever  enlisted  so  uni- 
formly and  heartOy  the  goodwill  of 
an  English  audience ;  and  his  popu- 
larity, although  of  course  augmented 
by  his  vocal  merits,  is  by  no  means 
dependent  on  them.  We  latdy  some- 
where  encountered    a   hypercritical 
comment  upon  his  acting,  in  which  he 
was  accused  of  condescending  to  buf- 
foonery.    Never  was  charge   more 
unfounded  and  absurd.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable   characteristics  of 
Lablache  is  the  extreme  skill  with 
which  he  draws  the  line  between 
humour  and  vulgarity;  the  perfect 
good  taste  distinguishing  his  drolleries 
and  occasional  deviations  firom  the 
letter  of  his  part.    The  practiy  of 
now  and  then  introducing  a  French 
or  English  word  or  sentence  in  an 
Italian  opera,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  comic  effect,  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly should  only  be  indnlged  with 
great  discretion ;  but  in  this,  and  in 
all  other  respects,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  dereliction  firom  correct  taste 
would  promptly  be  detected  and  re- 
proved by  so  sensitive  an  audience  as 
that  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre.    But 
from  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
in  1829,  to  tiie  present  day,  an  in- 
stance, we  believe,  was  never  known 
of  a  sally  of  Lablache  not  obtaining 
at  least  a  smile — ^far  oftener  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  him  tiie  rich  Italian  humour 
of  .the  buffo  NapoUtano^  the  droll 
of  the  San  Carlino,  still  exists,  hap- 
pily tempered  and  modified  by  the 
gentlemanly  tact  of  the  experienced 
comedian.    Long  may  the  colossus  of 
bassos  preserve  his  voice  and  his  good 
humour!    His  loss  would  be  sorely 
felt,  and  his  place  be  hard  to  fill. 
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Who,  after  him,  shall  dare  undertake 
Dulcamara  and  Pasqnale  ?  One  thing 
certain  is,  that,  whenever  fdness  of 
years  or  pocket  may  detach  him  from 
the  stage  he  has  so  long  adorned,  to 
bask  away  his  old  age,  with  dignity 
and  ease,  in  some  snnny  Italian  town, 
the  public  of  London  and  Paris,  accus- 
tomed to  his  annual  presence  amongst 
them,  will  regret,  in  Lablache,  not 
less  the  accomplished  actor  than  the 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  man. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  parti- 
cular review  of  the  operas  that  have 
been  this  year  performed;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  can  give  but  a 
few  words  to  the  chief  novelty  an- 
nounced. We  refer  to  the  forthcoming 
opera  of  the  Tempest^  whose  composi- 
tion devolved,  a^  the  death  of  Men- 
delssohn, upon  Hal^vy,  the  younsest, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
of  living  French  composers.  Scribe 
has  supplied  the  poem.  Upon  his 
merits  as  a  librettist  it  were  super- 
fluous to  expatiate;  it  were  per- 
haps more  necessary,  did  it  come 
withm  the  scope  of  this  paper,  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  error  that,  compared 
with  the  music,  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
That  kind  of  poetiy  has  certainly 
been  much  degraded  by  the  incapa- 
city of  many  who  have  presumptuously 
nndertaken  it.  Gk)od  wnters  of 
librettos  are  even  more  rare  than 
good  composers.  Since  Metastasio's 
day,  those  who  alone  can  fairly  claim 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  are  Romani, 
Da  Fonte,   (the  librettist   of  Don 


Giovanni,)  and  Scribe,  thaf  able  and 
indefatigable  purveyor  of  the  stage,  to 
whom  English  managers  and  play- 
wrights owe  so  heavy  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude— a  debt  which  they  are  not 
always  very  prompt  to  acknowledge. 
Mendelssohn,  when  he  agreed  to 
compose  an  opera  on  the  Tempest^ 
stipulated  that  the  libretto  should  be 
confided  to  Scribe,  who  willingly  un- 
dertook it,  and  afterwards  declared 
that  he  knew  few  subjects  so  well 
adapted  for  music  This  opinion, 
proceeding  from  a  man  who,  amongst 
the  various  classes  of  theatrical  com- 
position in  which  he  has  succeeded,  is 
considered  to  have  been  especially 
successful  in  that  of  libretti — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  asserted 
he  owed  more  than  one  vote,  at  his 
election  as  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  their  excellence  alone— 
is  of  no  slight  weight.  Nor  were  it 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  the  composer 
of  the  Juive  and  of  Gmdo  et  Gineora^ 
who  seems  to  have  caught,  especially 
in  the  last-named  opera,  no  feeble 
spark  of  the  inspiration  of  his  brother 
Israelite,  the  great  Meyerbeer,  will 
have  succeeded  in  clothing  the  verse 
of  Scribe  in  music  correspondingly 
worthy. 

We  must  condnde  without  even 
touchmg  upon  the  ballet.  It  needs 
no  praise  from  us :  the  names  alone 
of  Carlotta  Gri^  Marie  Taglioni,  and 
Amalia  Ferraris,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  excellence.  Perhaps  upon 
some  future  day  we  may  be  able  to 
discuss  its  merits. 
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As  soon  as  yoa  near  St  Helena  by 
a  few  miles,   the   trade-wind   fal& 
light ;  and  making  the  rock,  as  yon 
do  from  the  Sonth  Atlantic,  a  good 
deal  to  leeward  of  the  harbour,  'twonld 
be  pretty  slow  work  beating  round  to 
north-east,  but  for  the  breeze  always 
coming  off  the  height,  with  the  help 
of  which  one  can  coast  easy  enough 
along.    Captain  Wallis  said  no  more 
than  to  bid  the  first  lieutenant  make 
the  brig's  number  at  her  mast-head, 
while  Me  still  bore  in  direct  upon  the 
breast  of  the  land,  as  much  out  of 
soundings   as  the  day  before;    the 
smooth  heavy  swell  seeming  to  float 
the  island  up  in  one  huge  lump  ahead 
of  us,  till  you  saw  it  rolling  in  to  the 
very  foot,  with  a  line  of  surf,  as  if  it 
all  rose  sheer  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  as  grim  and  hard  as  a  block  of 
iron,  too,  and  a  good  deal  the  same 
colour.    By  noon,  it  hung  fairly  as  it 
were  over  our  mast-heads,  the  brig 
looking  by  comparison  as  tiny  and  as 
ticklish  as  a  craft  made  of  glass ;  she 
ooastmg   away   round,    with   yards 
braced  first  one  way  then  another, 
and  opening  point  after  point  from 
three  hund^d  to  two  thousand  feet 
high;  while  at  times  she  would  go 
stealing  in  with  a  faint  ripple  at  her 
bows,  near  enough  to  hear  the  deep 
sound  of  the  sea  plunging  cdowly  to 
the  face  of  the  rock,  where  the  surf 
rose  white  against  it  without  a  break. 
There  wasn't  so  much  as  a  weed  to 
be  seen,  the  rocks  getting  redder  and 
more  coppery,  senmng  out  the  light 
like  metflJ,  till  you'd  have  thought 
they  tingled  all  over  with  the  heat. 
Then  as  you  opened  another  bulge  in 
the  line,  the  sharp  sugar-loaf  hills, 
far  away  •  up,  with  the  ragged  clifis 
and  crags,  shot  over  against  the  bare 
white  sky  in  all  sort  of  shapes ;  and 
after  a  good  long  spell  of  the  sea, 
there  was  little  fancy  needed  to  give 
one  the  notion  they  were  changing 
into  these,  as  we  passed  ahead,  to 
mock  yon.    There  was  one  peak  for 

all  the  world  like  the  top  of  St  Paul's, 


and   no  end  of  church  spires  and 
steeples,  all  lengths  and  ways ;  then 
big  bells  and  trumpets,  mixed  with 
wild-beasts'  heads,  grinning  at  each 
other  across  some  split  in  the  blue 
beyond,  and  soldier's  helmets — not  to 
speak  of  one  huge  block,  like  a  Nig- 
ger's face  with  a  cowl  behind  it,  hang- 
ing far  out  over  the  water.    S^ve  for 
the  colour  of  it  all,  in  fact,  St  Helena 
reminds  one  more  of  a  tremendous 
iceberg  than  an  island,  and  not  the 
less  that  it  looks  ready  in  some  parts 
to  topple  over  and  show  a  new  face ; 
while  the  sea  working  round  it,  surg- 
ing^, into  the   hollows  below  water- 
mark, and  making  the  air  groan  in- 
side of  them,  keeps  up  a  noise  the 
like  of  which  you  wouldn't  wish  to 
cruise  alongside  of  every  day.    The 
strangest  thing  about  it,  however,  was 
that  now  and  then,  as  you  came  a- 
breast  of  some  deep  gully  running  up 
inland,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  would 
rush  out  of  it,  suffident  to  make  the 
Podargus  reel — with  a  savage  thun- 
dering roar,  too,  like  the  howl  out  of 
a  lioirs  mouth ;  while  you  looked  far 
up  a  narrow,  bare  black  glen,  closing 
into  a  hubbub  of  red  rocks,  or  losing 
itself  up  a  grey  hill-side  in  a  white 
thread  of  a  water-course ;  then  the 
rough  shell  of  the  island  shut  in  again, 
as  still   as   before,  save   the   light 
breeze  and  the  deep  hum  of  the  surf 
along  its  foot.    Curiously  enough  in 
a  latitude  like  St  Helena's,  the  island 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  bag  of 
air.   YHiat  with  the  heat  of  the  rock, 
its  hollow  inside,  the  high  peaks  of  it 
catchmg  the  clouds,  and  the  naiTow 
outlets  it  has,  'tis  always  brewing 
wind,  you  may  say,  to  ventilate  that 
part  of  the  tropics— just  as  one  may 
keep  up  cold  draughts  through  and 
through  a  wet  heap  of  loose  stones, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  is,  as 
long  as  he  pleases.    Ab  for  a  landing- 
place,  though,  there  wasn't  one  of 
the   gullies   that  didn't  yawn   over 
without  falling  to  the  sea ;  and  not 
to  mention  the  surf  underneath,  where 
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the  dark  swell  came  in  tmbroken  from 
deep  water  without  a  shoal  to  soften 
it,  why,  watching  it  from  the  brig's 
side,  I  shouldn't  have  said  a  cat 
would  scramble  up  or  down  the  steep 
slopes  and  the  wreck  of  stones,  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  jaws  of  the 
easiest  gully  you  saw. 

Once  or  twice,  standing  ftirtheroff^ 
we  caught  sight  of  Diana's  Peak  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  with  the  light 
haze  meltiag  about  it ;  at  last  yoa 
noticed  a  large  gun  mounted  against 
the  sky  on  a  lofty  peak,  where  it 
looked  like  a  huge  telescope ;  and  on 
clearing  another  headland,  a  beauti- 
ful firigate  came  in  between  us  and 
the  burst  of  light  to  seaward,  cruis- 
ing to  mdndward  under  easy  sail.  She 
bore  up  and  stood  towards  the  brig- 
of-war,  just  as  the  line  of  wall  was  to 
be  seen  winding  round  the  middle  of 
Sugar-Loaf  Point,  where  the  sentiy'a 
bayonet  glittered  near  his  watdi- 
box,  and  the  soldiers'  red  coats  could 
be  seen  moving  through  the  covered 
passage    to    the   batteries.     Five 
minutes  after,  the  Podargus  swept 
round  the  breast  of  Bupert's  Hill  into 
the  bay,  in  sight  of  James  Town  and 
the  ships  lying  off  the  harbour;  dning 
up  her  sails  and  ready  to  drop  anchor, 
as  the  Mgate  hove  to  not  far  astern. 
You  can  fancy  land  heaving  in 
sight  after  thrice  as  many  weeks  as 
you've  been  at  sea,  ladies ;  or  the  view 
of  a  ship  to  a  man  that's  been  long 
laid  up  in  bed  ashore ;  or  a  gulp  of 
fresh  water  in  a  sandy  desert, — ^but  I 
question  if  any  of  them  matches  your 
first  glimpse  of  James  Town  from  the 
roadstead,  like    a  bright   piece  of 
fairy-woik  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
brown  valley,  after  seeing  desolation 
enough  to  make  you  wish  for  a  clear 
horizon  again.    More  especially  this 
time,  when  all  the  while  one  couldn't 
help  bringing  to  mind  one's  notion  of 
the  French  Emperor,  how,  not  long 
ago,  the  sight  of  the  French  coast,  or 
a  strange  frigate  over  the  Channel 
swell,  used  to  make  us  think  of  him 
far  a^ore,  with  half  the  earth  for  his 
own,  and  mflliona  of  soldiers.    We 
ToefesrB  down  in  the  cockpit  would  save 
ourgrogto  drinkconfusion  toNapoleon, 
and  in  a  rough  night  near  a  lee- 
shore,  it  was  look  alive  aloft,  or 
choose  betwixt  cold  brine  and  the 
clutch  of  a  gendarme  hauling  you  to 


land.  I  do  believe  we  looked  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  god,  as  Captain  WaUls 
did  in  the  Temple ;  every  ship  or  gun- 
boat we  saw  taken,  or  had  a  hand  in 
the  mauling  of,  why,  'twas  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  the  thing,  and  scarce  by 
way  of  harm  to  Boney ;  while  no- 
thing like  danger,  from  breakers  on 
the  lee-bow  to  a  November  gale,  but 
had  seenun^y  a  taste  of  him.  None 
of  us  any  more  thought  of  bringing 
him  to  this,  than  we  md  of  his  maich- 
mg  into  London^  or  of  a  Freneh  frigate 
being  able  to  rake  our  old  Pandora 
in  a  set-to  on  green  water  or  bine, 
with  us  to  handle  her. 

Bat  there  was  the  neat  little  duster 
of  houses,  white,  yellow,  and  green, 
spreading  down  close  together  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  out  along 
the  sea's  edge ;  the  rough  brown  difOs 
slopuig  up  on  each  ade,  with  the  lad- 
der-like way  to  the  fort  on  the  right, 
momiting,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very 
street,  to  the  flag-sta^onthe  top,  and 
dotted  wiUi  red-coats  goine  up  and 
down ;  a  bright  line  of  a  pier  and  a 
wall  before  the  whole,  the  Government 
House  dazzling  through  a  row   of 
spreading  trees,  and  a  little  square 
church  tower  to    be   seen  beyond. 
Twas  more  like  a  scene  in  a  play, 
than  anght  else ;  what  with  the  sud- 
denness of  it  all,  the  tiny  look  of  it 
betwixt  the  huge  rocks,  the  greenness 
of  the  trees  and  boshes,  and  patches 
of  garden  struggling  up  as  far  as  they 
GOdd  go  into  the  stone,  and  the  gay 
little  toys  of  cottages,  with  scarce  fiat 
enough  to  stand  upon :  save  for  the 
blue  swdl  of  the  sea  plunging  lazily 
in  through  the  bit  of  a  bay,  and  the 
streak  of  air  behind,  that  let  you  in 
high  over  the  head  oi  tiie  hollow,  up 
above  one  hdght  and  another,  to  a 
flat-headed  blue  rise  in  the  distance, 
where  Longwood  could  be  seen  fr<Hn 
the  mahi-cross-trees  I  had  gone  to  as 
the  saila  were  furled.    The  sunli^t, 
striking  from  both  the  red  sides  of  the 
ravine,  made  tiie  little  village  of  a 
phice,  trees  and  all,  glitter  in  a  lump 
together,  out  of  it,  like  no  spot  in  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  while  elsewhere 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  weed  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  the  rock,  nor  the 
sign  of  another  human  habitation, 
saving  tiie  bare  batteries  on  each 
hand,  with  a  few  sheds  and  ware- 
houses over  the  beach  along  the  land- 
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ing-plaoe.  Once  or  twice  the  same 
audaen  goBt  as  before  would  come 
slap  down  through  the  valley  into  the 
brig's  bare  rigging,  hot  as  the  air  was, 
with  a  howling  kind  of  a  sigh  von 
took  s(»ne  time  to  get  accustomed  to, 
lest  there  was  a  hurricane  to  follow : 
in  fact  one  didn't  wdl  know  whether 
it  was  tiie  wild  look  of  it  outside,  or 
tiie  lovely  spot  in  its  grim  mouth  of  a 
landing-place,  but  the  whole  island 
gave  you  the  notion  of  a  thing  you 
couldn't  be  long  sure  o^  without  fan- 
cying it  would  give  a  shake  some  day 
or  o&er  again ;  or  else  spout  fire,  as 
no  doubt  it  had  done  b^ore,  if  there 
wasn't  moie  fear  (tf  Napoleon  getting 
back  somehow  to  France,  and  wreak- 
ing bloody  vengeance  on  the  kings 
that  shut  him  up  in  St  Helena. 

There  was  apparently  a  busy  scene 
ashore,  however,  both  in  the  little 
town,  which  has  scarce  more  than  a 
single  street,  and  along  the  quay, 
full  of  residents,  as  wdl  as  passengers 
from  two  indiamen  lying  in-shore  of 
us,  while  the  Government  en>lanade 
seemed  to  be  crowded  with  ladies,  lis- 
tening to  the  regimental  band  under 
the  trees.  The  Newcastle  frigate, 
with  Sir  Dudley  Aldoombe's  flag 
hoisted  at  her  mken,  was  at  anchor 
out  abreast  at  Ladder  Hill ;  and  our 
first  lieutenant  had  scarce  pulled 
aboard  of  the  Hebe,  which  was  hove- 
to  off  the  brig's  quarter,  before  I 
noticed  the  Admiral's  baige  lying 
alongside  the  Hebe.  Seeing  Mr  Ald- 
ridge  on  his  way  back  shortly  after,  I 
came  down  the  rigging,  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  have  my  own  matter  set- 
tled; indeed,  Captun  Wallis  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  my  face,  un- 
comfortable as  1  daresay  it  looked, 
than  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  wait 
on  the  Admiral  aboard  £e  Hebe,  and 
would  take  me  with  him  at  once,  if  I 
chose.  For  my  part,  I  needed  no- 
thing but  the  leave,  and  in  ten  minutes 
time  I  found  myself,  no  small  mark  of 
curiosity,  betwixt  the  waist  and  the 
•luarterdeck  of  the  Hebe,  where  the 
officers  eyed  me  with  as  Uttle  appear«> 
once  of  rudeness  as  they  could  help, 
and  I  overhauled  the  spars  and  rigging 
aloft  as  coolly  as  I  could,  waiting  to 
be  sent  for  below.  The  Hebe,  in 
fact,  was  the  very  beauty  of  a  twenty- 
ei^ht;  taking  the  shine,  and  the 
wind)  too,  clean  out  of  everything 


even  at  Plymouth,  where  I  had  seen 
her  once  a  year  or  two  before :  our 
poor  dear  old  Iris  herself  had  scarce 
such  a  pattern  of  a  huU,  falling  in,  as 
it  did,  from  the  round  swell  of  her 
bilge,  to  just  under  the  plank-sheer, 
andspreadingout  again  with  her  bright 
black  top-sides,  till  where  the  figure- 
head shot  over  the  cut- water,  and  out 
of  her  Ml  pair  of  bows,  like  a  swan's 
neck  out  of  its  breast.  As  for  the  Lis, 
our  boatswain  himself  one  dayprivately 
confessed  to  me,  almost  wltii  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  she  tumbled  home  a 
thought  too  much  just  in  front  of  the 
fore-chains,  and  he'd  tried  to  get  it 
softened  off  with  dead  planking  and 
paint,  but  it  wouldn't  do;  everybody 
saw  through  them.  The  truth  was, 
to  feel  this  fine  ship  under  one,  with 
her  loose  topsails  hanging  high  against 
the  gloom  of  the  red  gull^  towards 
Longwood,  and  the  gay  little  town 
peeping  just  over  her  larboard  bow,  a 
mile  away,  it  somehow  or  other 
cleared  one's  mind  of  a  load.  I  was 
thinking  already  how,  if  one  had  the 
command  of  such  a  craft,  to  do  some- 
thing wiUi  her  at  sea— hang  it  1  but 
surely  that  old  Judge  couldn't  be  too 
proud  to  give  him  a  fiur  hearing. 
By  Jove  I  thought  I — had  one  only 
wild  enough  weather,  off  the  Cape, 
say — if  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  bother 
even  a  seventy-four  a  whole  voyage 
through,  till  she  struck  her  flag ;  in 
which  case  a  fellow  might  really  ven- 
ture to  hold  his  head  up  and  speak 
his  mind,  lovely  as  Violet  Hyde 
would  be  in  Calcutta.  But  then, 
again,  there  was  St  Helena  towering 
red  and  rough  over  the  ships,  with 
the  grand  French  Emperor  hidden  in 
it  hard  and  fast,  and  all  the  work  he 
used  to  give  us  at  an endl 

Just  at  the  moment,  happening  to 
catch  sight  of  the  American  mate's 
sallow  black  visage  over  tiie  brig-of- 
war's  hammock-cloths,  peering  as 
he  did  from  the  cliffs  to  the  lofty  spars 
of  the  frigate,  while  his  Negro  ship- 
mates were  to  be  made  out  nearer  the 
bows — somehow  or  other  the  whole 
affair  of  their  bdng  burnt  out  and 
pid^ed  up  started  into  my  mind 
again,  along  with  our  late  queer 
adventures  in  the  Indiaman.  Not  to 
mention  Captain  Wallis's  story,  it 
flailed  upon  me  all  at  once,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  strange  schooner 
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was  after  some  scheme  as  regarded 
the  island ;  and  a  man  more  likely 
to  try  something  uncommon  than 
the  Frenchman,  I  never  had  seen 
yet.  The  truth  was,  bnt  for  my 
thoughts  being  otherwise  taken  np, 
I*d  lu^ye  wondered  at  my  own  con- 
founded stupidity  in  not  fathoming 
the  thing  sooner ;  whereas  now,  Fm 
not  going  to  deny  it,  I  half  bisgan 
actucdly  to  wish  him  good  success,  or 
else  a  close  miss  of  it,  where  either 
way  one  couldn*t  well  fail  having  a 
share  in  the  squall.  At  any  rate,  I 
saw  it  was  cunningly  enough  gone 
about ;  this  same  burnt  barque  of  the 
Yankee's,  I  perceived  in  a  moment,  was 
part  of  the  plot ;  though  as  for  med- 
dling in  it  till  I  saw  more,  'twas 
likely  to  spoil  the  whole;  let  alone 
making  an  ass  of  one's-self  in  case  of 
mistake.  I  was  eyeing  the  ship- 
wTQcked  mate,  indeed,  when  one  of 
the  lieutenants  told  me  politely  the 
Admiral  wanted  to  see  me  in  tiie 
cabin  below. 

Not  being  much  accustomed  to 
admirals'  society,  as  a  little  white- 
haired  fellow-reefer  of  mine  once  said 
at  a  tea-party  ashore,  I  came  in  at 
the  door  with  rather  an  awkward 
bow,  no  doubt ;  for  Sir  Dudley,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  his  cock- 
ed hat  and  sword  beside  him,  talking 
to  Captain  Wallis,  turned  his  head  at 
the  captain's  word,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  keep  in  a  smile.  A  tall,  fine- 
looking  man  he  was,  and  few  seamen 
equal  to  him  for  handling  a  large  fleet, 
as  I  knew,  though  his  manners  were 
finished  enough  to  have  made  him 
easy  in  a  king's  court.  As  for  the 
captain  of  the  Hebe,  he  was  leaning 
out  of  an  open  stem-window,  seem- 
ingly a  young  man,  but  who  he  might 
be  I  didn't  know  at  the  moment. 
The  Admiral  had  only  a  question  or 
two  to  put,  before  he  looked  back  to 
Captain  Wallis  again,  remarking  it 
was  dear  he  had  brought  away  the 
wrong  man.  ^'I  didn't  think  you 
were  so  dull  in  the  Podargus,"  said 
he,  smiling,  ^'  as  to  let  an  Indiaman 
play  off  such  a  trick  on  you — eh, 
Captain  Wallis  1"  Captain  Wallis 
glanced  round  the  cabin,  and  then 
sideways  down  at  Sir  Dudley's  cocked 
hat,  in  a  fannyenough  way,  as  much  as 
to  say  he  took  all  the  blame  on  him- 
self ;  and  it  struck  me  more  than  ever 


what  a  kind  heart  the  man  had  in 
him— if  you  only  set  aside  his  hatred 
to  Buonaparte,  which  in  fact  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  twisted  sort  of  pto^i 
of  the  same  thing.  "Pooh,  pooh, 
Wallis,"  continued  &i  Dudley, 
"  we  can't  do  anything  in  the  matter ; 
though,  if  the  service  were  better  than 
it  really  is  at  present,  I  should  cer- 
tainly incline  to  question  a  smart 
young  fellow  like  this,  that  has  held 
His  Majesty's  commission,  for  idling 
in  an  Indiaman  after  the  lady  pas- 
sengers 1  I  am  afiraid,  sir,"  said  he 
to  me,  '*  you've  lost  your  passage, 
though, — unless  the  captain  of  the 
Hebe  will  give  yon  his  second  berth 
here,  to  make  amends."  *'  You  need 
not  be  afraid.  Lord  Frederick  I"  add- 
ed he,  looking  toward  the  captain  of 
the  IHgate,  and  raising  his  voice; 
*'  you  do  not  know  him,  after  all,  I 
suppose  I"  The  captain  drew  in  his 
head,  saying  he  had  been  doubtftil 
about  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  rudder, 
then  tumedftill  round  aud  looked  un- 
easily at  me,  on  which  his  face  bright- 
ened immediately,  and  he  said,  "No, 
Sir  Dudley,  I  do  not !"  I  was  still  in 
ignorance  for  a  moment  or  so,  myself, 
who  this  titled  young  post-captain 
might  be,  though  I  had  certainly  seen 
him  before ;  till  all  at  once  I  recol- 
lected him,  with  a  start  as  pleasant  to 
me  as  his  seemed  to  him  at  not  know- 
ing me.  Both  Westwood  and  I  had 
been  midshipmen  together  for  a  while 
in  the  Orion,  fifty-gun  ship,  where  he 
was  second  lieutenant,  several  years 
before.  As  for  me,  I  was  too  fond  of 
a  friirate  to  stay  longer  in  her  than  I 
could  help;  but  I  remembered  my 
being  a  pest  to  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  Tom's  being  a  favourite 
of  his,  so  that  he  staid  behind  me, 
and  got  master's  mate  as  soon  as 
he  was  *  passed.'  The  Honourable 
Frederick  Bury  he  was  then,  and 
the  handsomest  young  fellow  in 
the  squadron,  as  well  as  the  best- 
natured  aboard.  I  don't  believe  he 
knew  how  to  splice  in  a  dead-eye,  and 
any  of  the  masters'-mates  could  take 
charge  of  the  ship  better  in  a  rough 
night,  I  daresay;  but  for  a  gallant 
affair  in  the  way  of  hard  knocks,  with 
management  to  boot,  there  wasn't  hia 
match.  He  never  was  known  to  fiiil 
when  he  took  a  thing  in  hand ;  lost 
fewer  men,  too,  than  any  one  else  did ; 
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and  whenever  tBere  tnrned  np  any- 
thing ticklish  for  the  boats,  it  was 
always  "  Mr  Bury  will  lead."  "  The 
honourable .  Bury,"  we  nsed  to  call 
him,  and  "Fightmg  Free-the-deck." 
Westwood  was  one  of  his  school, 
whereas  /  had  learnt  from  Jacobs  in 
a  merchantman's  forecastle;  and 
many  a  time  did  we  play  off  such 
tricks  on  the  second  lieutenant  as 
coming  grayely  aft  to  him  during  the 
watch,  three  or  four  of  ns  together, 
me  carrying  a  bit  of  rope  where  a 
^'  turk*s-he^"  or  a  "  mouse"  was  be 
worked,  while  I  asked  him  innocently 
to  show  ns  the  way.  Or  else  it  was 
some  dispute  we  contrived  beforehand, 
as  to  the  best  plan  of  sending  np  new 
topmasts  at  sea,  or  running  out  of  a 
"  round"  gale  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
which  the  men  forward  would  be  all 
ready  to  break  out  laughing ;  and  the 
second  lieutenant,  after  linking  a 
moment,  would  quietly  pitch  upon 
me  to  go  aloft,  and  study  the  point  for 
two  hours  at  the  mast-head. 

^^  What  is  your  name  then,  young 
man?"  inquired  Sir  Dudley  Aid- 
combe  of  me.  The  instant  I  told  him. 
Lord  Frederick  Bury  gave  me  another 
look,  then  a  smile.  ^^  What?"  said 
he,  ^^  Collins  that  was  in  the  Orion  ?" 
'» Yes,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  I,  "the 
same ;  I  was  third  in  the  Iris  off  the 
West  African  coast,  since  then." 
VWTiy,"  said  he,  "I  recollect  you 
quite  well,  Mr  Collins,  although  you 
have  grown  a  foot,  I  think,  sir — but 
your  eye  reminds  me  of  sundry  pranks 
you  used  to  play  on  board  I  What 
nickname  was  it  your  mess-mates 
called  you,  by  the  bye?"  "Some- 
thing foolish  enough,  I  suppose,  my 
lord,"  replied  I,  biting  my  lip ;  "  but 
I  remember  clearly  having  the  honour 
to  steer  the  second  cutter  in  shore 
one  dark  night  near  Dunkirk,  when 
your  lordship  carried  the  Dutch  brig 
and  the  two  French  chasse-marees — " 
"  'Faith,"  broke  in  the  captain  of  the 
Hebe,  "  you've  a  better  memory  than 
I  have — ^I  do  not  recollect  any  chasse- 
mar^es  at  all,  that  time,  Mr  Collins  1" 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  got  a  knock  on 
the  head  from  a  fellow  in  a  red  shirt — 
that  always  kept  me  in  mind."  "  Oh," 
remarked  the.  Admiral  to  Captain 
Wallis,  laughing,  "Lord  Frederick 
Bury  must  have  had  so  many  little 
parties  of  the  kind,  that  his  memory 
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can't  be  expected  to  be  very  nice ! 
However,  I  shall  go  ashore  at  pre- 
sent, gentlemen,  leaving  the  Hebe 
and  yon  to  dispose  of  this  runaway 
lieutenant  in  someway  or  other. 
Only  you'd  better  settle  it  before 
Admiral  Flampin  arrives  I"  "  Have 
you  seen  the — the — ^Longwood  lately, 
Sir  Dudley?"  asked  the  captain  of 
the  Podargus,  carelessly.  "Yes, 
not  many  days  ago  I  had  an  inter- 
view," said  the  Admiral  gravely ; 
"  proud  as  ever,  and  evidently  resolv- 
ed not  to  flinch  from  his  condition. 
'Tis  wonderful  the  command  that  man 
has  over  himself,  Wallis — ^he  speaks 
of  the  whole  World  and  its  affairs  like 
one  that  sees  into  them,  and  had 
them  still  nearly  under  his  foot !  All 
saving  those  miserable  squabbles 
with  Plantation  House,  which — but, 
next  time,  I  shall  take  my  leave,  and 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  concern, 
I  am  glad  to  think  1"  Lord  Frederick 
was  talking  to  me  meanwhile  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cabin,  but  I  was 
listening  in  spite  of  myself  to  Sir 
Dudley  Aldcombe,  and  noticed  that 
Captain  Wallis  made  no  answer. 
"  By  the  way,  Wallis,"  continued  the 
Admiral,  "  'tis  curious  that  he  seemed 
anxious  more  than  once  to  know 
what  you  think  of  him — ^I  believe  he 
would  like  to  see  you  I"  "  To  see 
9916/"  said  the  commander  of  the  Po- 
dargus, suddenly.  "  At  last,  does  he  I 
No,  Sir  Dudley,  he  and  I  never  will 
meet ;  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
twelve  years  sooner!  God  knows," 
he  went  on,  "  the  commander  of  a 
ten-gun  brig  is  too  small  a  man  to 
see  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  prisoner 
—but  in  ten  years  of  war.  Sir  Dud- 
ley, what  mightn't  one  have  been, 
instead  of  bemg  remembered  i^r 
as  only  plain  John  Wallis,  whom 
Buonaparte  kept  all  that  time  in  prison, 
and  who  was  sent,  in  course  of  time, 
to  cruise  off  St  Helena!"  Here  the 
Admiral  said  something  about  a  Bri- 
tish sailor  not  keeping  mdice,and  Cap- 
tain Wallis  looked  up  at  him  gravely. 
"  No,"  replied  he ;  "  no.  Sir  Dudley, 
I  shouldn't  have  chosen  the  thing; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I'm  only  doing 
my  duty.  There's  a  gloomy  turn  in 
my  mind  by  this  time,  no  doubt ;  but 
you've  no  idea.  Sir  Dudley,  how  the 
thought  of  other  people  comes  into 
one's  head  when  he's  years  shut  up — 
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so  /may  stand  for  many  a  one  Buona- 
parte will  never  see  more  than  my- 
self, thatll  ring  him  ronnd  surer  than 
those  ro^s  there,  though  they're 
dead  and  in  their  graves,  Sir  Dud- 
ley !"  The  Admiral  shook  his  head, 
observing  tiiat  Napoleon  was  no  com- 
mon man,  and  oughtn't  to  be  judged 
as  such.  *'Too  many  victories  in 
that  eye  of  his,  I  suspect.  Captain 
Wallis,"  said  he, ''  for  eiUier  Planta- 
tion House  or  his  own  conscience  to 
break  his  spirit!"  "Ay,  ay  sir," 
answered  the  captain  respectfully, 
*' excuse  me,  So*  I>udley,  but  there 
it  is— so  long  as  he's  got  his  victories 
to  fall  back  upon,  he  can't  see  how,  if 
he'd  regarded  common  men  more, 
with  fSl  belonging  to  them,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  here  1  Why  did 
Providence  shut  him  up  in  a  dead 
volcano,  with  blue  water  round  it,  Sir 
Dudley,  if  it  wasn't  to  learn  some- 
how or  other  he  was  a  man  after  all  ?  " 
Sir  DudUey  Aldcombe  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  to  Lord  Frede- 
rick, upon  which  he  rose,  and  the  two 
captainsfbllowed  him  out  of  the  cabin ; 
in  five  minutes  I  heard  the  side  piped 
for  the  Admiral's  leavin^and  soon 
after  the  captain  of  the  Hebe  came 
below  again. 

^This  is  a  disagreeable  affair  of 
your  old  messmate's,  Mr  Collins," 
said  he,  seriously.  ^^You  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  Captain  Dun- 
combe  was  a  relative  of  my  own,  and 
the  fact  of  his  property  having  fallen 
by  will  to  myself,  rendered  my  posi- 
tion the  more  peculiarly  disagree- 
able, had  I  been  obliged  not  only  to 
recognise  Lieutenant  Westwood  here, 
but  afterwards  to  urge  proceedings 
against  him,  even  if  he  were  let  off  by 
court-martial.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
the  iright  of  a  sti'anger,  as  I  thought, 
relieved  me,  sir!"  ^^ Indeed,  lK>rd 
Frederick!"  replied  I,  too  mudi  con- 
fused in  the  circumstances  to  say 
more.  However,  his  lordship'smanner 
soon  set  me  at  my  ease,  the  old  good- 
humoured  smile  coming  over  h£  fine 
features  again,  while  he  went  on  to 
offer  me  the  place  of  his  second  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  going  home  veiy  ill 
by  one  of  the  homewara  bound  Lidia- 
men;  adding,  that  Sir  Dudley  would 
confirm  the  appointment ;  indeed,  he 
could  scarce  help  himself,  he  said,  as 
there  was  nobody  else  he  could  get  at 


present.  '^  You  must  be  a  thorough 
good  sailor  by  this  time,  Collins," 
continued  he,  ^*  if  you  have  gone  on 
at  the  rate  yon  used  to  do.  I  remem- 
ber how  fond  you  were  of  having 
charge  for  a  minute  (mt  two  of  the  old 
Orion,  or  when  I  let  you  put  her  about 
in  my  watch.  Why  they  called  yon 
*  young  Green,'  I  never  could  under- 
stand, unless  it  was  *  ut  luau  a  non 
btcendo^  as  we  used  to  say  at  Eton, 
you  know.  Well,  what  do'you  say  ?" 
Now,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  idea  of 
boxing  about  St  Helena,  for  heaven 
knew  how  long,  didn't  at  all  suit  my 
liking— with  the  thought  of  the  Se- 
ringapatam  steering  away  for  Bombay 
the  whole  time,  and  a  hundred  notions 
of  Violet  Hyde  in  India, — 'twouldhave 
driven  me  madder  than  the  Temple 
did  Captain  Widlis :  but  it  was  only 
the^.9^  part  of  my  mind  I  gave  Lord 
Frederick.  '^  What  I"  exclaimed  hei| 
witii  a  flush  over  his  face,  and  draw- 
ing up  his  tall  figure,  '^  you  didn't  sup- 
pose /  should  remain  here?  Why, 
the  Hebe  is  on  her  way  for  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  and  will  sail  as  soon  as 
the  Conqueror  arrives  at  James  Town 
with  Admiral  Plampin."  "Your 
lordship  is  very  kind,"  said  I  looking 
down  to  cover  my  delight ;  "  and  if  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  post,  it  shan't 
be  my  fault.  Lord  Frederick."  "  Ah, 
very  good  1"  said  he  smiling ;"  'tis  an 
opportunity  you  oughtn't  to  let  slip, 
Collins,  let  me  tell  you  I  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  just  as  soon  cut  out  a 
pirate  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  as  a 
French  brig  in  the  Channel;  and  there 
aro  plenty  of  them,  I  hear,  there.  Aa 
fbr  a  chase,  sir,  I  flatter  myself  you 
wont  easily  see  a  finer  thing  than  the 
Hebe  spreadmg  her  doth  after  one  of 
those  fast  proas  will  be— I  think  you 
are  just  the  fellow  to  make  her  walk, 
too,  mr  Collins— pah  1  to  compare  a 
day  on  the  Derby  turf  with  that^  would 
be  a  sin  I  You  have  no  idea,  sir,  how 
one  longs  for  a  fair  horizon  again,  and 
brisk  breezes,  when  so  inefi&bly  tired 
out  of  all  those  ball-rooms,  and  such 
things  as  you  see  about  town  just 
now— only  I  fear  I  shall  wish  to  be 
second  lieutenant  again,  eh?"  The 
noble  captain  of  the  Hebe  turned  to 
look  out  through  the  stem  window  to 
seaward,  his  face  losing  the  weary 
sort  of  half-melancholy  cast  it  had 
shownforthe  last  minute,while  his  eye 
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listened ;  and  it  struck  me  how  wdl- 
matdiod  tiie  Hebe  and  her  commander 
were :  yon^d  have  said  both  had  good 
blood  in  them,  both  being  models  to 
look  at  of  their  kind,  and  the  Mgate 
lifting  nnder  yon  at  the  moment,  from 
the  keel  npw»rd,  with  a  check  aloft 
in  her  main-topsaal,  that  lifted  her 
stem  to  the  snrge.  A  small  telescope 
rolled  off  the  sofa  on  to  the  cabin  deck, 
and  as  I  picked  it  np,  another  gost 
conld  be  heard  coming  down  St  James' 
Valley  from  inside  the  island ;  throngh 
the  gnn-port  one  saw  the  trees  wave 
over  the  hot  white  houses  in  the 
bright  coloured  little  town,  while  the 
ship's  canvass  gave  another  flutter 
above  decks.  Lord  Frederick  langhed, 
and  said,  '^Then,  I  suppose,  we  need 
say  no  more  about  it,  Mr  Collins, 
except  referring  once  for  all  to  Sir 
Dudley?"  Ibowed,and  theupiAotwas, 
that,  an  hour  or  two  after,  I  had  my 
acting  commission  sent  me  from  the 
Admiral,  the  same  boat  having  called 
at  the  Podargus  for  my  things ;  upon 
which  Lord  Frederick  introduced  me 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  I  found 
myself  once  more  doing  duty  in  the 
servicei->the  Hebe  standing  out  to 
leeward  with  the  last  light,  just  as  the 
Podargus  vras  tripping  anchor  to  beat 
round  again  the  other  way.  M  for 
our  friends  from  the  burnt  yessel,  I 
must  say  I  had  forgot  them  already, 
for  the  time  at  least. 

Every  block,  crag,  and  knot  in  the 
huge  crust  of  the  rock,  shone  terribly 
bright  for  a  minute  or  two,  aloft  from 
over  the  yard-ends,  as  she  stood  sud- 
denly out  into  the  fiery  gleam  of  the 
sun  going  down  many  a  mile  away  in 
the  Atlantic.  Then  up  leapt  the  light 
keener  and  keener  to  the  very  top- 
most peak,  till  }rou'd  have  tiiought  it 
went  m  like  a  living  thing  behind  a  te- 
legraph, that  stood  out  against  a  black 
cleft  betwixt  two  clifiis.  We  saw  the 
evening  gun  off  Ladder  Hill  flash  upon 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  seemingly 
throwing  up  the  pei^  and  flag-staff  a 
dozen  feet  higher;  and  the  boom  of  the 
gun  Boundmg  in  among  the  wild  lulls 
and  hollows  within  the  island,  as  if  one 
heard  it  goinj^  up  to  Longwood  doOT. 
Scarce  was  it  lost,  ere  a  star  or  two 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  shadow  on  the 
other  side,  and  you  listened  almost, 
in  the  hush  following  upon  the  gun- 
fire, for  an  echo  to  it,  or  something 


stranger ;  in  place  of  which  jthe  Hebe 
was  already  forging  ahead  in  the  dark 
to  get  well  dear  of  the  land,  every 
wave  bringing  its  own  blackness  with 
it  up  toward  her  foreehains,  then 
sparkling  back  to  her  waist  in  the 
seeth  of  foam  as  she  fdt  the  breeze ; 
while  St  Helena  lay  towering  along  to 
larboard,  with  its  ragged  top  blotting 
against  the  deep  dark-blue  of  the  sky, 
all  filling  as  it  was  with  the  stars. 

I  had  the  middle  watch  that  night ; 
the  ship  being  under  short  canvass, 
and  slowly  ed3ng  down  to  make  the 
most  leeward^  point  of  the  island, 
from  which  she  was  to  beat  up  again 
at  her  Insure  lyy  the  mominff.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  a  good  look«out, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  the  streak  of 
starlight  to  seaward,  and  on  the  other 
along  the  foot  of  the  rodcs,  as  well  aa 
hol&g  her  wdi  in  hand,  in  case  of 
some  sudden  squall  through  the  vidleys 
from  inside.  However,  I  shan't  easily 
forget  the  thoughts  that  ran  in  my 
mind,  walking  we  quarterdeck,  witn 
l^e  fiiigate  under  diarge,  tiie  first  time 
I  notioBd  Orion  and  the  Serpent  begin 
to  wheel  glittering  away  from  over 
Diana's  Peak— the  others  stealing 
quietly  into  sight  after  them,  past  the 
leech  of  our  main-topsail;  scarce  an 
Englicb  star  to  be  seen  for  the  height 
of  tite  island  off  our  quarter;  some  of 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  booms 
humming  a  song  about  Napoleon's 
dream,  which  youll  hear  to  this  day 
in  ships'  forecastles ;  another  yarning 
solenmly,  on  the  other  ade,  about  some 
old  sweetheart  of  his— but  all  of  them 
ready  to  jump  atmyownleast  word.  In 
the  morning,  however,  there  we  were, 
stretching  back  by  degrees  to  go  round 
the  lee  nde  of  the  iuand  again ;  the 
haze  melting  off  Diana's  P^  as  be- 
fore, and  the  sea  rolling  in  swells  as 
blue  as  indigo,  to  the  huge  red  lumps 
of  bare  eras;  while  the  bright  surges 
leapt  out  of  them  all  along  the  fri- 
gate's side,  and  the  spray  rose  at  times 
to  her  figure-head. 

During  the  day  we  cruised  farther 
out,  and  the  Hebe  had  enough  to  do 
in  seeing  off  one  Indiaman  for  home, 
and  speaking  another  outward-bound 
craft,  that  passed  forty  miles  off  or  so, 
without  touching ;  the  governor's  tele- 
graphs were  eternally  at  work  on  the 
heights,  bothering  her  for  the  least 
trifle,  and  making  out  a  sail  sixty 
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miles  off,  it  was  said.  For  mj  part, 
I  was  pretty  well  tired  of  it  already, 
sincerely  wishing  for  the  Conqueror, 
with  Admiral  Plampin,  to  heave  in 
sight ;  bat  glad  enongh  all  aboard  the 
Hebe  were,  when,  after  an  entire  week 
of  the  thing,  it  came  to  her  turn,  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Podargos,  to  lie  at 
anchor  off  James  Town,  where  half 
the  ship's  company  at  a  time  had  theur 
liberty  ashore.  For  my  part,  I  had 
to  'see  after  the  frigate's  water-tanks, 
and  a  gang  at  the  rigging,  till  the 
afternoon,  when  Lord  Frederick  took 
the  first  lieutenant  and  myself  ashore 
with  him  in  his  gig ;  and  no  joke  it  was 
landing  even  there,  where  the  swell  of 
the  snrf  nigfahand  hove  her  right  np  on 
the  qaay,  while  yon  had  to  look  sharp, 
in  case  the  next  wave  washed  you 
back  agtdn  off  year  feet.  The  whole 
place  was  hot  as  could  be  from  the 
sun's  rays  off  the  rocks,  slanting  bare 
red  to  the  cloudless  sky,  on  both  sides 
of  the  neat  little  gaudy  houses  crowded 
in  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  which  nar- 
rowed away  beyond  the  rise  of  the 
street,  till  yon  didn't  see  how  you'd 
get  farther.  Bat  for  the  air  of  the  sea, 
indeed,  with  now  and  then  a  breath 
down  out  of  the  hills,  'twas  for  all  the 
world  like  a  half-kindled  oven ;  except 
under  the  broad  trees  along  the  Govern- 
ment esplanade,  where  one  couldn't 
have  stood  for  people.  What  with 
blacks,  lascars.  Chinamen,  and  native 
'Yamstocks,'  together  with  liberty  men 
from  the  meurof-war  and  Indiamen, 
AS  well  as  reefers  trotting  about  on 
ponies  and  donkeys,  the  very  soldiers 
could  scarce  get  down  the  foot  of  the 
road  up  Ladder  Hill :  as  for  the  little 
town  holding  one  half  of  them,  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  noise  and 
kick-up  were  beyond  aught  else  of  the 
kind,  saving  a  Calcutta  bazaar.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  pleasant  enough  at 
last  to  come  within  a  shady  walk  of 
thick  green  fig-trees,  growing  almost 
out  of  the  rock  near  the  maui  battery, 
above  the  small  sound  of  the  water 
far  below ;  the  very  sea  looking  bluer 
through  the  leaves,  while  some  birds 
no  bigger  than  wrens  hopped,  chir- 
ruping, about  the  branches.  Here  we 
met  Sir  Dudley  Aldcombe  coming 
down  from  the  batteries  along  with 
some  Company's  officers  fN>m  India, 
and  he  stopped  to  speak  to  Lord  Fre- 
derick, giving  the  first  lieutenant  and 


me  a  bow  in  return,  as  we  lifted  our 
hats  and  waited  behind.  The  Admi- 
ral proposed  to  get  Lord  Frederick  a 
pass  to  visit  Napoleon  along  with 
himself  next  day,  as  the  Conqueror 
would  probably  arrive  very  soon. 
"  You  will  oblige  me  greatly,  Sir 
Dudley,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
Hebe.  "  He  seems  as  fond  of  seeing 
a  true  sailor,"  said  the  Admiral,  ^^  as 
if  we'd  never  done  him  harm  I  Things 
will  be  worse  after  I  go.  By 
the  way,"  added  he  suddemy,  "  'tis 
curious  enough,  but  there's  one  persoft 
on  the  island  at  present,  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  Sir  Hudson's 
good  graces,  for  the  short  time — that 
American  botanist,  or  whatever  he 
calls  himself,  that  Captdn  Wallis  took 
off  the  burnt  vessel  on  his  way  here. 
Your  new  lieutenant  was  aboard  at 
the  time,  you  know.  Lord  Frederick." 
"  You  saw  him,  sir,  of  couree  ?"  said 
the  Admiral,  looking  to  me.  ^^  Only 
for  a  minute  that  night.  Sir  Dudley," 
answered  I;  *^and  afterwards  both 
he  and  his  servant  were  under  the 
surgeon's  charge  below."  "Well," 
continued  Sir  Dudley  to  the  captain, 
"  they  seem  quite  recovered  now ;  for 
I  saw  them  to-day  up  at  Plantation 
House,  where  the  philosopher  was  in 
closediscoursewith  the  Governor  about 
plants  and  such  things;  while  her 
ladyship  was  as  much  engaged  with 
the  assistant,  who  can  onl^  speak 
Spanish.  A  remarkable-looking  man 
the  latter  b,  too;  a  Mexican,  I  under- 
stand, with  Indian  blood  in  him,  ap- 
parently— whereas  his  principal  has  a 
strong  Yankee  twang;  and  queer 
enough  it  was  to  hear  him  snuffling 
away  as  solemnly  as  possible  about 
buUany  and  such  things — ^besides  hia 
hinting  at  some  great  cuscovery  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  island,  which  Sir 
Hudson  seemed  rather  anxious  to 
keep  quiet  from  m«."  What  Sir 
Dudley  said  made  me  prick  up  my 
ears,  as  you  may  fancy.  I  could  scarce 
believe  the  thing;  'twas  so  thoroughly 
rich,  and  so  confoundedly  cool  at  once, 
to  risk  striking  at  the  very  heart  of 
things  this  way  with  the  Governor  him- 
self;  but  the  whole  scheme,  so  far, 
flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment,  evi- 
dently carried  on,  as  it  had  been  all 
alonff,  by  some  one  bold  enough  for 
anything  earthly,  and  with  no  small 
cunning  besides.    All  that  he  needed, 
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00  doubt,  was  somebody  else  with  the 
devirs  own  impudence  and  plenty  of 
talk;  nor,  if  Td  thought  for  a  day 
together,  could  one  have  pitched  easily 
npon  a  customer  as  plausible  as  our 
friend  Daniel,  who  hadn't  a  spark  of 
fear  in  him,  I  knew,  just  owing  to  his 
want  of  respect  for  aught  in  the  entire 
creation.  Still  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  what  the  end  of  their  plan  was 
to  be,  unless  the  strange  Frenchman 
might  have  been  some  general  or  other 
under  Buonaparte,  and  just  wanted  to 
see  his  old  commander  once  more; 
which,  thought  I,  I'll  be  banged  if  I 
don't  think  fair  enough,  much  pains 
as  he  had  put  himself  to  for  the 
thing. 

'^Howl"  asked  Lord  Frederick, 
**  a  discovery,  did  you  say,  Sir  Dud- 
ley ?  "  ''  Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind  we 
should  care  about,  after  all,"  said  the 
Admiral ;  *^  from  what  I  could  gather, 
'twas  only  scientific,  though  the 
American  called  it  *a  pretty  impor- 
taint  fact.'  This  Mr  Mathewson 
Brown,  I  believe,  was  sent  out  by 
the  States'  Government  as  botanist  in 
an  expedition  to  southward,  and  has 
kave  from  Sir  Hudson  to  use  his 
opportunity  before  the  next  Indiaman 
sails,  for  examining  part  of  the  island ; 
and  to«day  he  thought  he  found  the 
same  plants  in  St  Helena  as  he  did  in 
Gongh's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
twelve  hundred  miles  off,  near  the 
Cape ;  showing,  as  he  said,  how  once 
on  a  time  there  must  have  been  land 
between  them,  perhaps  as  far  as  As- 
cension I"  "Why,"  put  in  Lord 
Frederick,  "  that  would  have  made  a 
pretty  good  empire,  even  for  Napo- 
leon ! "  ''  So  it  would,  my  lord,"  said 
Sir  Dudley,  *^  much  better  than  Elba, 
— but  the  strangest  part  of  it  is,  this 
Mr  Brown  was  just  telling  his  Excel- 
lency, as  I  entered  the  room,  that 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
wrote  about  this  said  country  exist- 
ing  in  the  Atlantic  before  the  Flood — 
how  rich  it  was,  with  the  kings  it  had, 
and  the  wars  carried  on  there;  till 
on  account  of  their  doings,  no  doubt, 
what  with  an  earthquake,  a  volcano, 
and  the  ocean  together,  they  aU  sunk 
to  the  bottom  except  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  1  Now  1  must  say,"  con- 
tinued the  Admiral,  "  aU  this  learning 
seemed  to  one  to  come  rather  too 
fiwch  by  rote  out  of  this  gentleman's 


mouth,  and  the  American  style  of  his 
talk  made  it  somewhat  ludicrous, 
though  he  evidently  believed  in  what 
may  be  all  very  true — particularly,  in 
mentioning  the  treasures  that  must  lie 
under  water  for  leagues  round,  or  even 
in  nooks  about  the  St  Helena  rocks, 
I  thought  his  very  teeth  watered. 
As  for  Sir  Hudson,  he  had  caught  at 
the  idea  altogether,  but  rather  in  view 
of  a  historical  work  on  the  island, 
from  the  earliest  times  till  now — 
and  I  believe  he  means  to  accom- 
pany the  two  botanists  himself  over 
toward  Longwood  to-morrow,  Fhere 
we  may  very  likely  get  sight  of 
them." 

"O— h?"  thought  I,  and  Lord 
Frederick  Bury  smUed.  "  Bather  a 
novelty,  indeed!"  said  he;  and  the 
firat  lieutenant  looked  significantly 
enough  to  me,  as  we  leant  over  the 
battery  wall,  watching  the  hot  horizon 
through  the  spars  of  the  ships  before 
James  Town.  "  What  amused  me," 
Sir  Dudley  said  again,  "was  the 
American  botanist's  utter  indifference, 
when  I  asked  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  '  the  General  '  in  the 
distance.  The  Governor  started, 
glancing  sharp  at  Mr  Brown,  and  I 
noticed  his  dark  companion  give  a 
sudden  side- look  from  the  midst  of 
his  talk  with  her  ladyship,  whereupon 
the  botanist  merely  pointed  with  his 
thumb  to  the  floor,  asking  coolly 
^what  it  was  to  science?'  At 
this,"  added  Sir  Dudley  to  the  captain, 
"  his  Excellency  seemed  much  reliev- 
ed; and  after  having  got  leave  for 
myself  and  your  lordship  to-mor- 
row, I  left  them  still  in  the  spirit  of 
it.  It  certainly,  struck  me  that,  in  the 
United  States  themselves,  educated 
men  in  general  couldn't  have  such  a 
vulgar  manner  about  them, — ^in  fact  I 
thought  the  Mexican  attendant  more 
the  gentleman  of  the  two— his  face 
was  turned  half  from  me  most  of  the 
time,  but  still  it  struck  me  as  remark- 
ably intelligent."  "  Ah,"  said  Lord 
Frederick  carelessly,  "all  the  Span- 
iards have  naturally  a  noble  sort  of 
air,  you  know,  Sir  Dudley — they'll 
never  make  republicans!"  "And  I 
must  say,"  added  the  Admiral,  as  they 
strolled  out  of  the  shade,  up  the  bat- 
tery steps,  "  little  as  I  know  of  Latin, 
what  this  Mr  Brown  used  did  seem 
to  me  fearfully  bad ! " 
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*^  And  no  wonder !"  thought  I  "from 
a  Yankeeschoolmaster,^*  as  Ihadfoond 
mylateshipmate  was,  before  he  thought 
of  trayellmg;  but  the  yaloable  Daniel 
taming  his  hand  to  helpont  some  o<»tt- 
monication  or  other,  no  donbt,  with 
Napoleon  Boonaparte  in  St  Helena, 
took  me  at  first  as  so  queer  an  affiur, 
that  I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
at  him  or  admire  his  Yankee  coolness, 
when  he  ran  such  risks.  As  for  the 
feasibleness  of  actually  ^tting  the 
prisoner  dear  out  of  the  island,  our 
cruising  on  guard  was  enough  to  show 
me  it  would  be  li  tUe  short  o[  a  miracle ; 
yet  I  couldn't  help  thinking  they 
meant  to  tiy  it ;  and  in  case  of  a  dark 
night,  which  the  southeaster  was  very 
likely  to  bring,  if  it  shifted  or  fresh- 
ened a  little, — ^why,  I  knew  you 
needn't  call  anything  impossible  that 
a  cool  head  and  a  bold  heart  had  to 
do  with,  provided  only  they  could  get 
their  plans  laid  inside  and  out  so  as 
to  tally.  The  more  eager  I  got  fbr 
next  day,  when  it  would  be  easy 
enou^  for  any  of  us  to  go  up  inland 
after  Lord  Frederick,  as  far  as  Hut's 
Gate,  at  least.  Meantime  the  first 
lieutenant  and  I  walked  up  together 
to  where  the  little  town  broke  into  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  fancy  cottages,  with 
verandahs  and  green  Venetians  in 
bungalow  style,  scattered  to  both 
Bides  of  the  rock  amongst  little  grass 
plots  and  garden  patches ;  every  foot 
of  ground  made  use  of.  And  a  perfect 
gush  of  flowers  and  leaves  it  was, 
clustering  over  the  tiles  of  the  low 
roofs;  wUle  you  saw  through  a  thicket 
of  poplars  and  plantains,  right  into  the 
back  of  the  gnlley,  with  a  ridge  of 
black  rock  dosing  it  fair  up ;  and 
Side  Path,  as  they  call  the  road  to 
windward,  winding  overhead  along 
the  crag  bdiind  the  houses,  out  of 
sight  round  a  mass  of  diffis.  Eveiy 
here  and  there,  a  runlet  of  water 
came  trickling  down  from  above  the 
trees  to  water  their  roots;  yon  saw  the 
mice  in  hundreds,  scampering  in  and 
out  of  holes  in  the  dry  stone,  with 
now  and  then  a  big  ugly  rat  that 
turned  round  to  face  you,  being  no 
doubt  fine  game  to  the  St  Helena 
people,  ill  off  as  they  all  seemed  for 
something  to  do— except  the  Chinese 
with  their  huge  hats,  hoeing  away 
under  almost  every  tree  one  saw,  and 
the  Yamstock  fishermen  to  be  seen 


bobbing  for  mullet  outside  the  ships, 
in  a  blaze  of  light  saffident  to  iM^e 
any  heads  but  their  own.  Every  cot- 
tage had  seven  or  eight  parrots  in  it, 
apparently;  a  cockatoo  on  a  stand 
by  the  door,  or  a  monkey  up  in  a 
box — not  to  speak  of  canaries  in  the 
window,  and  white  goats  feeding' 
about  with  bells  round  their  nedts : 
so  you  may  suppose  what  a  jabbering, 
screaming,  whistling«  and  tinkling 
there  was  up  the  whole  hollow,  added 
to  no  end  of  children  and  young  ladies 
making  the  most  of  the  shade  as  it 
got  near  nightfall — and  all  that  were 
out  of  doors  came  flocking  down  Side- 
Path. 

Both  of  us  having  leave  ashore 
that  night,  for  a  ball  in  one  of  these 
same  little  bungalows  near  the  head 
of  the  vaUey,  'twas  no  use  to  think 
of  a  bed,  and  as  little  to  expect  get- 
tmg  off  to  the  ship,  which  none  could 
do  after  gunfire.  For  that  matter,  I 
daresay  there  might  be  twenty  such 
parties,  full  of  young  reefers  and 
homeward-bound  old  East  Indlanst 
keeping  it  up  as  long  as  might  bev 
because  they  had  nowhere  to  sleep. 
The  young  lady  of  the  house  we  were 
in  was  one  of  tiie  St  Hdena  beauties, 
called  "  the  Boeebud,"from  her  colour. 
A  lovely  creature  die  was,  certainly,  as 
it  was  plain  our  Hebe's  first  lien- 
tenant  thought,  with  several  more  to 
boot :  every  sight  of  her  figure  ced- 
ing about  through  the  rest,  the  white 
muslin  floating  round  her  like  haze, 
different  as  her  face  was,  made 
one  think  of  the  Seringapatam's  deck 
at  sea,  with'  the  men  walking  the 
forecastle  in  the  middle  watch,  and 
the  poop  quiet  over  the  Judge's  cabins. 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  fanded  for  a 
moment  that,  if  one  had  somewhat 
stirring  to  busy  himself  with,  why,  he 
might  so  far  forget  what  was  no 
doubt  likely  to  inteofere  pretty  much 
with  a  profession  like  my  own ;  and 
so  it  might  have  been,  perhaps,  had 
I  only  seen  her  ashore:  whereas  now, 
whether  it  was  ashore  or  afloat,  by 
Jove  1  everything  called  her  somehow 
to  mind.  The  truth  is,  I  defy  you  to 
get  rid  very  easily  of  the  thought 
about  one  you've  sailed  in  the  same 
ship  with,  be  it  g^ri  or  woman — ^the 
same  bottom  betwixt  yon  and  the 
water,  the  same  breeze  blowing  your 
pilot-coat  in  the  watch  on  deck,  that 
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ripples  past  her  ear  below,  and  the 
sdf-same  dangere  to  striye  against  I 
At  a  break  in  the  dance  I  went  ont 
of  the  dancing-room  into  the  verandah, 
where  the  cool  of  the  air  among  the 
honeysnckle  flowers  and  creepers  was 
delightful  to  feel ;  though  it  was  qoite 
dark  in  the  valley,  and  yon  conldn^t 
make  ont  anything  bat  the  solemn 
black'blne  of  the  sky  full  of  stars 
above  yon,  between  the  two  cliffs ; 
or  right  ont,  where  the  stretch 
of  sea  widening  to  the  horizon, 
looked  almost  white  through  the 
month  of  the  valley,  over  the  honse- 
roo&  below  :  one  heard  the  small  surf 

Clashing  low  and  slow  into  the  little 
ay,  with  the  boats  dipping  at  their 
moorings,  bat  I  never  saw  sea  look 
80  lonely.  Then  np  at  the  head  of  the 
galley  one  conld  mark  the  steep  black 
crag  that  shut  it  ap,  glooming  qniet 
and  large  against  a  gieam  from  one  of 
the  dusters  of  stars :  the  sight  of  it 
was  awful,  I  didn't  know  well  why, 
unless  by  comparison  with  the  lively 
scene  inside,  not  to  say  with  one's  own 
whole  life  afloat,  as  weU  as  the  wishes 
one  had  at  heart.  Twas  pretty  late, 
but  I  heard  the  music  strike  up  again 
in  the  room,  and  was  going  back 
again,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought 
the  strangest  sound  that  ever  came  to 
one's  ears  went  sweeping  round  and 
round  far  above  the  island,  more  like 
the  flatter  of  a  sail  miles  wide  than 
aught  else  I  can  fancy ;  then  a  mah 
of  something  like  those  same  blasts  of 
wind  I  was  pretty  weU  used  to  by  this 
time— but  wind  it  was  not — growing 
in  half  a  minute  to  a  rumbling  clatter, 
and  then  to  a  smothered  roar,  as  if 
something  more  than  mortal  shot  from 
inland  down  through  the  vaJley,  uid 
passed  out  by  its  month  into  the  open 
sea  at  once.  I  scarce  felt  the  ground 
heave  under  me,  though  I  thought  I 
saw  the  black  head  of  the  ravine  lift 
against  the  stars — one  terrible  plunge 
of  the  sea  down  at  the  quays  and  bat- 
teries, then  everything  was  still  again ; 
but  the  whole  dancing  party  came 
rushing  out  in  confusion  at  my  back, 
the  ladies  shrieking,  the  men  looking 
np  into  the  sky,  or  at  the  cliffs  on 
both  sides ;  the  British  flag,  over  the 
fort  on  Ladder  Hill,  blowing  out 
steadily  to  a  stiff  breeze  aloft.  It 
wasn't  for  some  time,  in  fact,  that 
they  picked  up  courage  again,  to  say 


it  had  been  an  earthquake.  However, 
the  ball  was  over,  and,  as  soon  as  mat- 
ters conld  be  set  to  rights,  it  was  no- 
thing but  questions  whether  it  had 
aught  to  do  with  him  up  at  Longwood, 
or  hadn't  been  an  attempt  to  blow  xxp 
the  island — ^some  of  the  officers  being 
so  much  taken  aback  at  first,  that  they 
fsncied  the  French  had  come.  At 
last,  however,  we  who  had  nothing 
else  for  it  got  stowed  away  on  sofas 
or  otherwise  about  the  dandng-room : 
for  my  part,  I  woke  up  just  early 
enough  to  see  the  high  head  of  the 
valley  coming  out  as  dearly  as  before 
against  the  morning  light,  and  the 
water  glancing  blue  ont  miles  away 
beyond  the  knot  of  ships  in  the  open- 
ing. The  news  was  only  that  Napo- 
leon was  safe,  having  been  in  his  bed 
at  the  time,  where  he  lay  thinking  one 
of  the  frigates  had  blown  up,  they 
said.  Not  a  word  of  his  that  got 
wind  but  the  people  in  James  Town 
made  it  their  day's  text — ^in  the  want 
of  which  they'd  even  gossip  about  the 
coat  he  wore  that  morning — ^till  you'd 
have  said  the  whole  nest  of  them, 
soldiers  and  aU,  lay  under  his  shadow 
as  the  town  did  at  the  foot  of  the  difGs, 
just  ready  to  vanish  as  soon  as  he 
went  down.  The  Longwood  doctor 
had  told  some  one  in  the  Jew  Solo- 
mon's toy-shop,  by  the  forenoon,  that 
Baonaparte  coaldn't  sleep  that  night 
for  making  some  calculations  about  a 
great  battle  he  had  fought,  when  he 
connted  three  separate  shocks  of  the 
thing,  and  noticed  it  was  lackily  right 
np  and  down,  or  else  JamesTown  would 
have  been  buried  under  tons  of  rock. 
The  doctor  had  mentioned  besides  that 
there  was  twice  an  earthquake  before 
in  the  island,  in  former  times ;  bat  it 
didn't  need  some  of  the  town's  people's 
looks  to  tell  you  they'd  be  afraid  many 
a  night  after,  lest  the  French  Emperor 
should  wake  up  thinking  of  his  battles; 
while,  as  for  myself,  I  must  say  the 
notion  stuck  to  me  some  time,  along 
with  my  own  ideas  at  that  exact 
moment — at  any  rate,  not  for  worlds 
would  I  have  lived  long  ashore  in  St 
Helena. 

Mr  Newland  the  first  lieutenant, 
and  I,  set  out  early  in  the  day,  accor- 
dingly, with  a  couple  of  the  Hebe's 
midshipmen,  mounted  on  as  many  of 
the  little  island  ponies,  to  go  up 
inland  for  a  cruise  about  the  hills. 
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Yon  take  Side  Path  along  the  crags, 
with  a  wall  betwixt  the  hard  track 
and  the  gnlf  below,  till  yon  lose  sight 
of  James  Town  like  a  cluster  of  chil- 
dren's t03''-honses  under  you,  and 
turn  up  above  a  sloping  hollow  full 
of  green  trees  and  tropical-like  flower- 
ing shrubs,  round  a  pretty  cottage 
called  the  Briars — where  one  begins 
to  haye  a  notion,  however,  of  the 
bare  blocks,  the  red  bluffs,  and  the 
sharp  peaks  standing  up  higher  and 
higher  round  the  shell  of  the  island. 
Then  you  had  another  rise  of  it  to 
climb,  on  which  you  canght  sight  of 
James  Town  and  the  harbour  again, 
even  smaller  than  before,  and  saw 
nothing  before  your  beast's  head  but 
a  desert  of  stony  ground,  running 
hither  and  thither  into  wild  staring 
clefts,  grim  ravines,  and  rocks  of 
every  size  tumbled  over  each  other 
like  figures  of  ogres  and  giants  in 
hard  fight.  After  two  or  three  miles 
of  all  this,  we  came  in  view  of  Long- 
wood  hill,  lying  green  on  a  level  to 
north  and  east,  and  clipping  to  wind- 
ward against  the  sea  beyond;  all 
round  it  elsewhere  was  the  thick  red 
crnst  of  the  island,  rising  in  ragged 
points  and  sharp  spires : — ^the  green- 
ish sugar-loaf  of  Diana's  Peak  shoot- 
ing in  the  middle  over  the  high  ridge 
that  hid  the  Plantation  House  side  of 
St  Helena  to  leeward.  Between  the 
spot  where  we  were  and  Longwood* 
is  a  huge  fearful- looking  black  hollow, 
called  the  Devil's  Pnnch-Bowl,  as 
round  and  deep  as  a  pitch-pot  for 
caulking  all  tlie  ships  in  the  world — 
except  on  a  slope  into  one  comer  of 
it,  where  yon  saw  a  couple  of  yellow 
cottages  with  gardens  about  them; 
while  every  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
grass  began  to  appear,  a  clump  of 
wild  weeds  and  flowers  hanging  off 
the  fironts  of  the  rocks,  or  the  head  of 
some  valley  widening  away  out  of 
sight,  with  the  glimpse  of  a  house 
amongst  trees,  where  some  stream  of 
water  came  leaping  down  off  the 
heights  and  vanished  in  the  boggy 
piece  of  green  below.  From  here 
over  the  brow  of  the  track  it  was  aU 
like  seeing  into  an  immense  stone 
basin  half  hewn  out,  with  all  the 
lumps  and  wrinkles  left  rising  in  it 
and  twisting  every  way  about — the 
black  Devil's  Punch-Bowl  for  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  where  some  infernal 


liquor  or  other  had  run  through :  the 
soft  bottoms  of  the  valleys  just  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  it  up  distincter  to 
the  green  over  Longwood  hill ;  while 
the  ragged  heights  ran  round  on 
every  side  like  a  rim  with  notches  la 
it,  and  Diana's  Peak  for  a  sort  of  a 
handle  that  the  clouds  could  take 
hold  of.  All  this  time  we  had  strain- 
ed ourselves  to  get  as  fast  up  as  pos- 
sible, except  once  near  the  Alarm 
House,  where  there  was  a  telegraph 
signal-post,  with  a  little  guard-hut 
for  the  soldiers ;  but  there  each  turned 
round  in  his  saddle,  letting  out  a  long 
breath  the  next  thing  to  a  cry,  and 
heaving- to  directly,  at  sight  of  the 
prospect  behind.  The  Atlantic  laj 
wide  away  round  to  the  horizon  from 
the  roads,  glittering  faint  over  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  crags  we  had 
mounted  near  at  hand ;  only  the  high 
back  of  the  island  shut  out  the  other 
side — save  here  and  there  through  a 
deep-notched  gully  or  two— and  ac- 
cordingly you  saw  the  sea  blotched 
out  in  that  quarter  to  the  two  sharp 
bright  ends,  clasping  the  dark-colour- 
ed lump  between  them,  like  a  mighty 
pair  of  arms  lifting  it  high  to  carry  it 
off.  Soon  after,  however,  the  two 
mids  took  it  into  their  wise  heads  the 
best  thing  was  to  go  and  climb 
Diana's  Peak,  where  they  meant  to 
cut  their  names  at  the  very  top ;  on 
which  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  a 
careful  middle-aged  man,  thought 
needful  to  go  with  them,  lest  they  got 
into  mischief:  for  my  part  I  prefened 
the  chance  of  coming  across  the  mys- 
terious Yankee  and  his  comrade,  as  I 
fancied  not  unlikely,  or  what  was  less 
to  be  looked  for,  a  sight  of  Buonaparte 
himself. 

Accoi-dingly,  we  had  parted  com- 
pany, and  I  was  holding  single-hand- 
ed round  one  side  of  the  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl,  when  I  heard  a  clatter 
of  horse-hoofs  on  the  road,  and  saw 
the  Admiral  and  Lord  Frederick  riding 
quickly  past  on  the  opposite  side,  on 
their  way  to  Longwood — ^which,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  half-covered  with 
mist  at  the  lime,  driving  down  from 
the  higher  hiUs,  apparently  before  a 
regular  gale,  or  rather  some  kind  of  a 
whirlwind.  In  fact,  I  learned  after 
that  such  was  often  the  case,  the 
climate  up  there  being  quite  different 
from  below,  where  they  never  feel  a 
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Kale  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
lu  the  next  hollow  I  got  into  it  was 
as  hot  and  still  as  it  would  have  been 
in  India,  the  blackberry  trailers  and 
wild  aloes  growing  quite  thick,  mixed 
with  prickly  pear-bushes,  willows, 
gum>wood,  and  an  African  palm  or 
two ;  though,  from  the  look  of  the  sea, 
I  could  notice  the  south-east  trade 
had  freshened  below,  promising  to 
blow  a  good  deal  stronger  that  night 
than  ordinary,  and  to  shift  a  little 
round.  Suddenly  the  fog  began  to 
dear  by  degrees  from  over  Longwood, 
till  it  was  fairly  before  me,  nearer 
than  I  thought ;  and  just  as  I  rode  up 
a  rising  ground,  out  came  the  roof  of 
a  house  on  the  slope  amongst  some 
trees,  glittering  wet  as  if  the  sun  laid 
a  finger  on  it;  with  a  low  bluish* 
coloured  stretch  of  wood  farther  off, 
bringing  out  the  white  tents  of  the 
soldiers'  camp  pitched  about  the  edge 
of  it.  Nearly  to  windward  there  was 
one  sail  in  sight  on  the  horizon,  over 
an  opening  in  the  rocks  beyond  Long- 
wood  House,  that  seemingly  let  down 
toward  the  coast ;  howeyer,  I  just 
glanced  back  to  notice  the  tdegraph 
on  the  signal-post  at  work,  signalling 
to  the  Fodargus  in  the  offing,  and  next 
minute  Hut's  Grate  was  right  a-head 
of  me,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  off— a 
long-shaped  bungalow  of  a  cottage, 
inside  of  a  wall  with  a  gate  in  it, 
where  I  knew  I  needn't  try  farther, 
unless  I  wanted  the  sentries  to  take 
me  under  arrest.  Betwixt  me  and  it, 
however,  in  the  low  ground,  was  a 
party  of  man-o'-war's-men  under 
charge  of  amidshipman,  carrying  some 
timber  and  house-furniture  for  Long- 
wood,  as  I  remembered,  from  seeing 
them  come  ashore  from  the  Fodargus 
that  morning ;  so  I  stood  oyer,  to  give 
my  late  shipmates  a  haQ.  But  the 
moment  I  got  up  with  them,  it  struck 
me  not  a  little,  as  things  stood,  to  find 
three  of  the  four  Blacks  we  had  taken 
aboard  firom  that  said  burnt  barque 
of  the  American  mate's,  trudging 
patiently  enough  under  the  heaviest 
loads  of  the  gang.  Jetty-black,  sav- 
age-looking fellows  they  were,  as 
strong  as  horses,  and  reminded  me 
more  of  our  wild  friends  in  the  Nouries 
River,  than  of  'States  niggers ;  still, 
what  caught  my  notice  most  wasn't 
so  much  their  being  there  at  all,  as 
the  want  of  the  fourth  one,  and  where 


he  might  be.  I  don't  know  yet  how 
this  trifiing  bit  of  a  puzzle  got  hold 
on  me,  but  it  was  the  sole  thing 
that  kept  me  from  what  might  have 
turned  a  scrape  to  myself— namely, 
passing  myself  in  as  officer  of  the 
party ;  which  was  easy  enough  at  the 
time,  and  the  tars  would  have  entered 
into  the  frolic  as  soon  as  I  started  it. 
On  second  thoughts,  nevertheless,  I 
bade  them  good-day,  steering  my 
animal  aWay  round  the  slant  of  the 
ground,  to  see  after  a  good  perch  as 
near  as  possible ;  and,  I  daresay,  I 
was  getting  within  the  bounds  before 
I  knew  it,  when  another  sentry  sung 
out  to  me  off  the  heights  to  keep 
lower  down,  first  bringing  his  musket 
to  salute  for  my  uniform's  sake,  then 
letting  it  fall  level  with  a  ringing  slap 
of  his  palm,  as  much  as  to  say  it  was 
all  the  distinction  I'd  get  over  plain 
clothes. 

At  this,  of  course,  I  gave  it  up,  with 
a  blessing  to  all  lobster-backs,  and 
made  sail  down  to  leeward  again  as 
far  as  the  next  rise,  from  which  there 
was  a  full  view  of  the  sea  at  any  rate, 
though  the  face  of  a  rough  crag  over 
behind  me  shut  out  Longwood  House 
altogether.  Here  I  had  to  get  fairly 
off  the  saddle — ^rather  sore,  I  must  say, 
with  riding  up  St  Helena  roads  after 
so  many  weeks  at  sea — and  fiung  my- 
self down  on  the  grass,  with  little 
enough  fear  of  the  hungry  little  beast 
getting  far  adrift.  This  said  orag,  by 
the  way,  drew  my  eye  to  it  by  the 
queer  colours  it  showed,  white,  blue, 
gray,  and  bright  red  in  the  hot  sun- 
Ught ;  and  being  too  far  off  to  make 
out  clearly,  I  slung  off  the  ship's  glass 
I  had  across  my  back,  just  to  over- 
haul it  better.  The  bue  of  it  was  to  be 
seen  running  all  down  the  deep  rift 
between,  that  seemingly  wound  away 
into  some  glen  toward  the  coast; 
while  the  lot  of  plants  and  trailers 
half-covering  the  steep  front  of  it, 
would  no  doubt,  I  thought,  have  de- 
lighted my  old  friend  the  Yankee,  if 
he  VHU  the  botanising  gentleman  in 
question.  By  this  time  it  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  far  and  wide  to  Diana's 
Feak,  the  sky  glowing  clearer  deep- 
blue  at  that  height  than  you'd  have 
thought  sky  could  do,  even  in  the 
tropics — the  very  peaks  of  bare  red 
rock  being  softened  into  a  purple  tint, 
far  off  round  you.    One  saw  mto  the 
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Tongli  bottom  of  the  huge  Devil's 
Punch- Bowl,  aad'far  through  without 
a  shadow  down  the  green  patches  in 
the  litde  valleya,  and  over  Deadwood 
Camp, — ^there  was  nothing^  as  it  were, 
between  the  grass,  the  ground,  the 
stones  and  leayes,  and  the  empty  hol- 
low of  the  air ;  while  the  sea  spread 
far  round  underneath,  of  a  softer  blue 
than  the  sky  over  you.  Ton'd  have 
thought  all  the  world  was  shrunk  into 
St  Helena,  with  tiie  Atlantic  lying 
three-quarters  round  it  in  one^s  sight, 
like  the  horns  of  the  bright  new  mo<m 
round  the  dim  old  one;  which  St  He- 
lena pretty  much  resembled,  if  what 
the  star-gazers  say  of  its  surface  be 
true,  all  peaks  and  dry  hollows — ^if, 
indeed,  you  weren't  lifting  up  out  of 
the  world,  so  to  speak,  when  one 
looked  through  his  fingers  right  into 
the  keen  blue  overhead  I 

If  I  lived  a  thousand  years,  I 
conldn't  tell  half  what  I  felt  lying 
there;  but,  as  yon  may  imagine,  it 
had  somewhat  in  it  of  the  late  Euro- 
pean war  by  land  and  sea.  Not  that  I 
could  have  said  so  at  the  time,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  half-dose,  such  as  I've 
known  one  have  when  a  schoolboy, 
lying  on  the  green  grass  the  same 
way,  with  one's  face  turned  up  into 
the  hot  summer  heavens :  half  of  it 
flying  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  the 
lYench  Bevolntion,  the  battles  we 
used  to  hear  of  when  we  were  chil- 
dren—then the  fears  about  the  inva- 
sion, with  the  Channel  fall  of  British 
fleets,  and  Dover  Clifib — Trafalgar 
and  Nelson's  death,  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  just  after  we  heard  he 
had  got  out  of  Elba.  In  the  ter- 
rible flash  (^  the  thing  all  together, 
one  almost  fancied  them  all  gone  like 
smoke;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I 
was  falling  away  off,  d^nm  into  tiie 
wide  sky,  so  up  I  started  to  sit.  From 
that,  suddenly  I  took  to  guessing  and 
puzzling  closely  again  howl  should 
go  to  work  mysdf,  if  I  were  the 
strange  Frenchman  I  saw  in  the  brig 
at  sea,  and  wanted  to  manage  Napo- 
leon's escape  out  of  St  Helena.  And 
first,  there  was  how  to  get  into  the 
island  and  put  him  up  to  the  scheme — 
why,  sure  enough,  I  couldn't  have  laid 
it  down  better  than  they  seemed  to 
have  done  all  along :  what  could  one 
do  but  Just  dodge  about  that  latitude 
under  all  sorts  of  false  rig,  then  catch 


hold  of  somebody  fit  to  cover  one's 
landing.  No  Englishman  ukwU  do  it, 
and  no  foreigner  but  wouldsetSir  Hud- 
son Lowe  on  his  guard  in  a  moment. 
Next  we  should  have  to  get  put  on  the 
island, — and  really  a  neat  enough  plan 
it  was  to  dog  one  of  the  very  cruisere 
themselves,  knodic  up  a  mess  of  planks 
and  spars  in  the  night-time,  set  them 
all  a-blaze  with  tar,  and  pretend  we 
were  fresh  from  a  craft  on  fire ;  when 
even  Captain  Wallis  of  the  Fodargus, 
as  it  happened,  was  too  much  of  a 
British  seaman  not  to  cany  us  straight 
to  St  Helena  1  Again,  L  must  say  it 
was  a  touch  beyond  me — but  to  hit 
the  Governor's  notions  of  a  hobby, 
and  go  picking  up  plants  round  Long- 
wood,  was  a  likely  enough  way  to  get 
speech  of  the  prisoner,  or  at  least  let 
him  see  one  was  there  1 

How  should  I  set  about  canying^ 
him  off.to  the  coast,  though  ?  That 
was  the' prime  matter.  JSeeing  that 
even  if  the  schooner— which  was  no 
doubt  hovering  out  of  sight— were  to 
make  a  bold  dash  for  the  land  with 
the  trade- wmd,  in  a  night  deven  hours 
long— Hiere  were  sentries  dose  round 
Longwood  from  sunset,  the  stariight 
shinhig  mostlyalways  in  the  want  of  a 
moon;  and  at  any  rate  there  was  rod: 
and  gnlly  enough,  betwixt  here  and 
the  coast,  to  try  the  surest  foot  aboard 
the  Hebe,  let  alone  an  emperor.  With 
plenty  of  woods  for  a  cover,  one  might 
steal  up  dose  to  Longwood,  but  the 
bare  rocks  showed  you  off  to  be  made 
a  mark  of.  Whew!  but  why  were 
tiiose  same  Blacks  on  the  island,  I 
thought :  just  strip  them  stark-naked^ 
and  tet  them  lie  in  the  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl, or  somewhere,  beyond  military 
hours,  when  I  warrant  me  they  might 
slip  up,  gnlly  by  gully,  to  the  very 
sentries' badtol  Thdr  colour  wouldn't 
show  them,  and  savages  as  tiiey 
seemed,  coddn't  they  settle  as  many 
sentries  as  they  needed,  creep  into  the 
veiy  beddiamber  where  Buonaparte 
dept,  and  manhandle  him  bodily 
away  down  through  some  of  the  near- 
est hollows,  before  any  one  was  the 
wiser?  The  point  that  stxU  bothered 
me  was,  why  the  fourth  of  the  Blacks 
was  wanting  at  present,  unless  he  had 
his  part  to  play  elsewhere.  If  it  was 
diance,  then  the  whole  might  be  a 
notion  of  mine,  which  I  knew  I  was 
apt  to  have  sometimes.  Ifl  could  only 
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make  out  the  fourth  Blacky  bo  as  to 
tally  with  the  scheme,  on  the  other 
hand,  then  I  thought  it  was  all  sore : 
but  of  course  this  quite  panled  me, 
and  I  gaye  it  np,  to  work  oat  my 
fancy  case  by  proyidiBg  signals  be- 
twixt ns  plotters  inside,  and  the 
schooner  out  of  sight  from  the  tele- 
graphs. There  was  no  use  for  her  to 
ran  in  and  take  the  risk,  without  good 
luck  having  turned  up  on  the  island ; 
yet  any  sign  she  could  profit  by  must 
be  both  sufficient  to  reach  sixty  miles 
or  so,  and  hidden  enough  not  to  alarm 
the  telegn^^hs  or  tiie  cruisers.  Here 
was  a  worse  j>U2zle  than  all,  and  I 
only  guessed  at  it  for  my  own  satis- 
faction— as  a  fellow  can't  help  doing 
when  he  hears  a  question  he  can't, 
answer— till  my  eye  lighted  oaDiana's 
Peak,  near  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  it  was,  by  Jove  I  'Twas 
quite  dear  at  the  time ;  but  by  night- 
fall there  was  always  more  or  less 
cloud  near  the  top ;  and  if  you  set  a 
fire  on  the  very  peak,  'twould  only  be 
seen  leagues  off:  a  notion  that  brought 
to  mind  a  similar  thing  which  I  told 
you  saved  the  Indiaman  firom  a  lee- 
shore  one  night  on  the  African  coast, — 
and  again,  by  Greorgel  I  saw.  that  muat 
have  been  meant  at  first  t^^  the  Ne- 
groes as  a  smoke  to  help  the  French 
brig  easier  in  1  Putiing  that  and  that 
together,  why  it  strode  me  at  once 
what  the  fourth  Black's  errand  might 
be — ^namely,  to  wateh  for  the  schooner, 
and  kindle  his  signal  as  soon  as  he 
couldn't  see  the  island  for  mist.  I 
was  sure  of  it ;  and  as  for  a  dark 
night  coming  on  at  sea,  the  freshening 
of  the  breeze  there  promised  nothing 
more  likely ;  a  bright  white  haze  was 
softening  out  the  h<»iEon  already,  and 
here  and  there  the  egg  of  a  doud 
could  be  seen  to  break  off  the  sky  to 
windward,  all  of  which  would  be  bet- 
ter known  afloat  than  here. 

The  troth  was,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
tripping  my  anchor  to  hurry  down 
and  get  aboard  again,  but,  on  stand- 
ing up,  the  head  of  a  peak  fell  below 
the  sail  I  had  noticed  in  the  distance, 
and,  seemg  she  loomed  large  on  the 
streteh  of  water,  I  pretty  soon  found 
she  must  be  a  ship  of  the  line.  The 
telegraph  over  the  Alarm  House  was 
hard  at  work  again,  so  I  e'en  took 
down  my  glass  amd  deaned  it  to  have 
a  better  sight,  during  which  I  caught 


sight,  for  a  minute,  of  some  soldier 
(^oer  or  other  on  horseback,  with  a 
mounted  red-coat  behind  him,  riding 
hastily  up  the  gully  a  good  bit  from 
my  back,  till  they  were  round  the  red 
piece  of  crag,  turning  at  times  as  if  to 
wateh  the  vessel,  ^ough  I  couldn^t 
have  a  better  spy  at  him  for  want  of 
my  glass,  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  the 
Governor  himsdf,  for  the  sentries  in 
the  distance  took  no  note  of  him. 
There  was  nobody  else  visible  at  the 
time,  and  the  said  diff  stood  fair  up 
like  a  look-ont  place,  so  as  to  shut 
them  out  as  th^  went  hk^her.  Once 
or  twice  after,  I  fanded  I  made  out  a 
man's  head  or  two  lower  down  the 
gully  than  the  diff  was;  which,  it 
occurred  to  me,  might  possibly  be  the 
botanists,  as  they  called  themselves, 
busy  finding  out  how  long  St  Helena 
had  been  an  island :  however,  I  soon 
turned  the  glass  before  me  upon  the 
ship,  by  this  time  right  opposite  the 
ragged  opening  of  Prosperous  Bay, 
and  heading  well  up  about  fourteen 
miles  or  so  off  the  coast,  as  I  redc- 
oned,  to  make  James  Town  harbour. 
The  moment  I  had  the  sight  of  the 
glass  right  for  h^— though  you'd  have 
thought  she  stood  still  on  Uie  smooth 
soft  blue  water — ^I  could  see  her  whole 
beam  rise  off  the  swells  before  mcr 
from  the  dark  side  and  white  band, 
checkered  with  a  double  row  of  portet 
to  the  hamper  of  her  lofty  spars,  and 
the  sails  braced  slant  to  the  breeze  ^ 
the  foam  gleaming  under  her  high 
bows,  and  her  wake  ronning  aft  in  the 
heave  of  the  sea.  She  was  evidently 
a  seventy-four :  I  fanced  I  could  make 
out  her  men's  faces  peering  over  the 
yards  toward  the  island,  as  they 
thought  of  ^^  Boneypart;"  a  white 
rear-admunl's  flag  was  at  the  mizen- 
royal-masthead,  leaving  no  doubt  she 
was  the  Conqueror  at  last,  with  Ad- 
miral Plampin,  and,  in  a  day  or  twa 
at  farthest,  the  Hebe  would  be  bound 
for  India. 

I  had  just  looked  over  my  shoulder 
toward  Longwood,  letting  the  Con- 
queror sink  back  again  into  a  thing  no 
bigger  than  a  model  on  a  mantelpiece, 
when,  all  at  once,  I  saw  some  one 
standing  near  the  brow  of  the  diff  I 
mentioned,  apparently  watching  the 
vessel,  with  a  long  glass  at  his  eye, 
like  myself.  'Twas  farther  than  I 
could  see  to  make  out  anything,  save  so 
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much ;  and,  ere  I  had  screwed  the  glass 
for  such  a  near  sight,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  figures  more  appearing  half 
over  the  slope  behind ;  while  m  j  hand 
shook  so  much  with  holding  the  ^lass 
80  long,  that  at  first  I  brought  it  to 
bear  fed!  on  the  cracks  and  blocks  in 
the  front  of  the  crag,  with  the  large 
green  leaves  and  trailers  on  it  flicker- 
ing idly  with  the  sunlight  against  my 
eyes,  till  I  could  have  seen  the  spiders 
inside,  I  daresay.     Next  I  held  it 
too  high,  where  the  Admiral  and  Lord 
Frederick  were   standing  by   their 
horses,  a  good  way  back ;  the  Grover- 
nor,  as  I  supposed,  sitting  on  his,  and 
two  or  three  others  along  the  rise. 
At  length,  what  with  kneeling  down 
to  rest  it  on  one  knee,  I  had  the  glass 
steadily  fixed  on  the  brow  of  the 
rocks,  where  I  plainly  saw  a  tall  dark- 
whiskered  man,  in  a  rich  French  uni- 
form,   gazing  to  seaward — I   knew 
him  I  sought  too  well  by  pictures, 
however,  not  to  be  sadly  galled.   Sud- 
denly a  figure  came  slowly  down  from 
before  the  rest,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  head  a  little  drooped. 
The  officer  at  once  lowered  the  tele- 
scope and  held  it  to  him,  stepping 
upward,  as  if  to  leave  him  alone — 
what  dress  he  bad  on  I  scarce  no- 
ticed;  but  there  he  was  standing, 
single  in  the  round  bright  field  of  the 
glass  I  had  hold  of  like  a  vice— his 
head  raised,  his  hands  hiding  his  face, 
as  he  kept  the  telescope  fixed  fair  in 
fh>nt  of  me— only  I  saw  the  smooth 
broad  round  of  his  chin.    I  knew,  as 
if  I'd  seen  him  in  the  Tnileries  at 
Paris,  or  known  him  by  sight  since  I 
was  a  boy — ^I  knew  it  was  Napoleon ! 
During  that  minute  the  rest  of  them 
were  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  the  glass 
went— you*d  have  supposed  there  was 
BO  one  there  but  himself,  as  still  as  a 
figure  in  iron;   watching  the  same 
thing,  no  doubt,  as  Pd  done  myself 
five  minutes  before,  where  the  noble 
seventy-four  was  beating  slowly  to 
windward.    When  I  did  glance  to  the 
knot  of  officers  twenty  yards  back, 
'twas  as  if  one  saw  a  ring  of  his  gene« 
rals   waiting  respectfully  while  he 
eyed  some  field  of  battle  or  other, 
with  his  army  at  the  back  of  the  hill ; 
but  next  moment  the  telescope  fell  in 
his  hands,  and  his  face,  as  pale  as 
death,  with  his   lip  firm  under  it, 
seemed  near  enough  for  me  to  touch 


it — ^bis  eyes  shot  stem  into  me  from 
below  his  wide  white  forehead,  and  I 
started, .  dropping  my  glass  in  turn. 
That  instant  the  whole  wild  lump  of 
St  Helena,  with  its  ragged  brim,  the 
clear  blue  sky  and  the  sea,  swung 
round  about  the  dwindled  figures 
above  the  crag,  till  they  were  nothing 
but  so  many  people  together  agunst 
the  slope  beyond. 

'Twas  a  strange  scene  to  witness, 
let  me  tell  you ;  never  can  I  forget  tlie 
sightless,  thinking  sect  of  gaze  from 
that  head  of  his,  after  the  telescqie 
sank  from  his  eye,  when  the  Conque- 
ror must  have  shot    back  with  all 
her  stately  hamper  into  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic   agami  Once  more   I 
brought  my  spyglass  to  bear  on  the 
place  where  he  had  been,  and  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  calling  out  to 
warn  him  off  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  for- 
getting the  distance  I  was  away.   Na- 
poleon hadstepped,  with  one  foot  before 
him,  on  the  very  brink,  his  two  hands 
hanging  loose  by  his  side,  with  the 
glass  in  one  of  them,  till  the  shadow  of 
bis  small  black  cocked  hat  covered  the 
hollows  of  his  eyes,  and  he  stood  as  it 
were  lookmg  down  past  thefiace  of  the 
precipice. .  What  he  thought  of  no 
mortal  tongue  can  say,  whether  he 
was  master  at  the  time  over  a  wilder 
battle  than  any  he'd  ever  fought — but 
just  then,  what  was  the  surprise  it 
gave  me  to  see  the  head  of  a  man,  with 
a  red  tasselled  cap  onit,  raised  through 
amongst  the  ivy  from  below,  while  he 
seemed  to  have  his  feet  on  the  cracks 
and  juts  of  the  rock,  hoisting  himself 
by  one  hand  round  the  tangled  roots, 
till  no  doubt  he  must  have  looked  right 
aloft  into  the  French  Emperor's  face; 
and  perhaps  he  whispered  something, 
— ^thongh,  for  my  part,  it  was  all  dumb- 
show  to  me,  where  I  knelt  peering  into 
the  glass.    I  saw  even  him  start  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  thing— he  raised  his 
head  upright,  still  glancing  down  over 
the  front  of  the  crag,  with  the  spread 
hand  lifted,  and  the  side  of  his  face 
half  turned  toward  the  party  within  ear- 
shot loehmd,  where  the  Governor  and 
the  rest  apparently  kept  together  out 
of  respect^  no  doubt  watching  both 
Napoleon's  back  and  the  ship  of  war 
far  beyond.    The  keen  sunli^t  on  the 
spot  brought  out  every  motion  of  the 
two  in  mnt— the  one  so  full  in  my 
view,  that  I  could  mark  his  look  settle 
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again  on  tbe  other  below,  his  firm  lips 
parting  and  his  hand  oat  before  him, 
like  a  man  seeing  a  spirit  he  knew ; 
while  a  bnnch  of  leaves  on  the  end  of 
a  wand  came  stealing  up  from  the 
stranger^s  post  to  Napoleon^s  very 
fingers.  The  head  of  the  man  on  the 
cliff  tamed  round  seaward  for  one 
moment,  ticklish  as  his  footing  most 
have  been ;  then  he  looked  back,  point- 
ing with  his  loose  hand  to  the  horizon 
— there  was  one  minute  between  them 
without  a  motion,  seemingly — the 
captiye  Emperor^s  chin  was  sunk  on 
his  breast,  though  you'd  have  said  his 
eyes  glanced  up  out  of  the.  shadow  on 
his  forehead ;  and  the  stranger's  red 
cap  hung  like  a  bit  of  the  bright- 
coloured  diff,  under  his^two  hands 
holding  amongst  the  leaves.  Then  I 
saw  Napoleon  lift  his  hand  calmly,  he 
gave  a  sign  with  it — ^it  might  have 
been  refusing,  it  might  have  been 
agreemg,  or  it  might  be  farewell,  I 
never  expect  to  know;  but  he  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  with  the  bnnch 
of  leaves  in  his  fingers,  and  stepped 
slowly  back  from  the  brink  toward  the 
officers.  I  was  watching  the  stranger 
below  it,  as  he  swung  there  for  asecond 
or  two,  in  a  way  like  to  let  him  go  dash 
to  the  bottom ;  his  face  sluing  wildly 
seaward  again.  Short  though  the 
glance  I  had  of  him  was — his  features 
set  hard  in  some  bitter  feeling  or  other, 
his  dress  different,  too,  besides  the 
mustache  beingoff,  and  his  complexion 
nodoubtpurposelydarkened— itserved 
to  prove  what  Td  suspected :  he  was 
no  other  than  the  Frenchman  I  bad  seen 
in  the  brig,  and,  mad  or  sensible,  the 
very  look  I  caught  was  more  like  that 
he  faced  the  thunder-squall  with,  than 
aught  besides.  Directly  after,  he  was 
letting  himself  carefully  down  with  his 
back  to  my  glass ;  the  party  above 
were  moving  off  over  the  brow  pf  the 
crags,  and  the  Governor  riding  round, 
apparently  to  come  once  more  down 
the  hollow  between  us.  In  fact,  the 
seventy-four  had  stood  by  tMs  time 
so  far  in  that  the  peaks  in  the  distance 
shut  her  out ;  but  I  ran  the  glass  care- 
fully along  the  whole  horizon  in  my 
view,  for  signs  of  the  schooner.  The 
haze  was  too  bright,  however,  to  make 
sure  either  way ;  though,  dead  to  wind- 
ward, there  were  some  streaks  of  cloud 
risen  with  the  breeze,  where  I  once  or 
twice  fancied  I  could  catch  the  gleam 


of  a  speck  in  it.  The  Podargus  was 
to  be  seen  through  a  notch  in  tbe 
rocks,  too,  beating  out  in  a  different 
direction,  as  if  the  telegraph  had  sig- 
nalled her  elsewhere  ;  after  which 
you  heard  the  dull  rumble  of  the  forts 
saluting  the  Conqueror  down  at  James 
Town  as  she  came  in :  and  being  late 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  crowd  sail  downward,  to  fall  in 
with  my  shipmates. 

I  was  just  getting  near  the  turn 
into  Side  Path,  accordingly,  after  a 
couple  of  mortal  hours'  hard  riding, 
and  once  more  in  sight  of  the  harbour 
beneath,  when  the  three  of  them  over- 
took me,  having  managed  to  reach  the 
top  of  Diana's  Peak,  as  they  meant. 
The  first  lieutenant  was  full  of  the 
grand  views  on  the  way,  with  the  pro- 
spect off  the  peak,  where  one  saw  the 
sea  all  round  bt  Helena  like  a  ring,  and 
the  sky  over  you  as  blue  as  blue  water. 
"  But  what  do  you  think  we  saw  on 
the  top,  Mr  Collins?"  asked  one  of 
the  urchins  at  me — a  mischievous  imp 
he  was  himself,  too,  pockmarked,  with 
hair  like  a  brush,  and  squinted  like  a 
ship's  two  hawse- holes.  "Why,  Mister 
Snelling,"  s$id  I,  gmfily— for  I  knew 
him  pretty  well  already,  and  he  was 
rather  a  favom'ite  with  me  for  his 
sharpness,  though  yon  may  suppose  I 
was  thinking  of  no  trifies  at  the  mo- 
ment—  "why,  the  devil  perhaps!!' 
"  I  most  say  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
him,  sir,"  said  tbe  reefer,  grinning; 
"  'twas  a  black  Nigger,  though,  sir, 
sitting  right  on  the  very  truck  of  it 
with  hlB  hands  on  his  two  knees,  and 
we'd  got  to  shove  him  off  before  we 
could  dig  our  knives  into  it !"  "  By 
the  Lord  Harry !"  I  rapped  out,  "  the 
very  thing  that — "  "  'Twas  really 
the  case,  though,  Mr  Collins,"  said 
the  first  lieutenant ;  "  and  I  thought  it 
carious,  but  there  are  so  many  Negroes 
in  the  island."  "  If  you  please,  sir," 
put  in  the  least  of  the  mids,  "  perhaps 
they  haven't  all  of  'em  room  to  medi- 
tate, sir  I"  "  Or  sent  to  the  masthead, 
eh,  Roscoe  ?"  said  Snelling.  "  Which 
you'll  be,  sirrah,"  broke  in  the  first 
lieutenant,  "the  moment  I  get  aboard, 
if  you  don't  keep  a  small  helm  1"  We 
were  clattering  down  over  James  Town 
by  this  time,  the  sun  blazing  red  off 
the  horizon,  into  it  and  the  doors  of 
the  houses,  and  the  huge  hull  and 
spars  of  the  Conqueror  almost  block- 
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ing  op  the  harbotir,  as  she  lay  anchor- 
ed ontside  the  Indiamen.  The  even* 
ing  gan  fired  as  we  polled  aboard  the 
Het^  which  immediately  got  nnder 
wdgh  by  order,  although  Lord  Frede- 
rick was  not  come  down  yet ;  bat  it 
fell  to  her  tnm  that  night  to  supply  a 
guard-boat  to  windward,  and  she  stood 
np  nnder  fall  sail  ronnd  Sngar-Loaf 
Point,  jast  as  the  dask  fell  like  a  sha- 
dow over  the  island. 

The  Newcastle's  boat  was  on  the 
leewurd  coast  that  night,  and  one  of 
onr  cntters  was  getting  ready  to  lower, 
neariy  oflf  Prosperons  Bay,  to  wind- 
ward ;  while  the  frigate  herself  wonld 
hold  further  ont  to  sea.  One  of  the 
master's  mates  should  have  taken  the 
cutter ;  but  after  giving  the  first  lieute- 
nant a  few  hints  as  far  aslllked  to  go,I 
proposed  to  go  in  charee  of  her  that 
time,  mysel^whioh  bemg  laid  to  the 
score  of  my  fi^hness  on  the  station, 
and  the  mate  being  happy  to  get  rid  of 
a  tiresome  doty,  I  got  leare  at  once. 
The  sharp  midi^pman,  SneUiug,  took 
it  into  his  ugly  head  to  keep  me  com- 

gany,  and  away  we  puUed  into  hear- 
ig  of  the  snrf.  The  moment  thiogs 
took  the  shape  of  fair  woik,  in  fact,  I 
lost  all  thoughts  of  the  late  kind.  In 
place  of  seeing  the  ragged  heights 
against  the  sky,  and  musing  all  sorts 
of  notions  about  the  French  £mperor, 
there  was  nothing  but  tibe  broad  bulk 
of  the  island  high  oyer  us,  the  swell 
below,  and  the  sea  glimmering  wide 
from  onr  gunwale  to  the  stars ;  so  no 
sooner  did  we  lose  sight  of  the  Hebe 
slowly  melting  into  the  gloom,  than  I 
lit  a  cheroot,  ^ave  the  tiller  to  tiie 
mid,  and  sat  stirring  to  the  heart  at 
the  thought  of  something  to  come,  I 
scarce  knew  what.  As  for  Buonaparte, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  'twas 
little  to  me  in  that  mood,  in  spite  ai 
what  rd  seen  during  the  day,  com- 
pared with  a  snatch  of  old  Channel 
times :  the  truth  was,  next  morning 
rd  feel  for  him  agiun. 

The  night  for  a  good  while  was 
pretty  tolerable  starlight,  and  in  a  sort 
of  a  way  yon  could  make  out  a  good 
distance.  One  time  we  pulled  right 
ronnd  betwixt  the  two  pomts,  though 
slowly  enough ;  then  again  the  men 
la^  on  their  oars,  letting  her  float  in 
with  the  long  swells,  fill  the  surf  could 
be  heard  too  loud  for  a  safe  bertii. 
Farther  on  in  the  night,  however,  it 


got  to  be  dark— below,  at  least-^the 
breeze  holding  steady,  and  bringing  it 
thicker  and  thicker ;  at  last  it  was  so 
black  all  round  that  on  one  side  yon 
just  knewihe  rocks  over  you,  with  the 
help  of  a  faint  twinkle  ct  stars  right 
aloft.  On  the  other  side  there  was 
only,  at  times,  the  two  lights  swinging 
at  the  mast-head  <tf  tiie  Podargns  and 
Hebe,  for  apart,  and  one  fhrther  to 
sea  than  the  other ;  or  now  and  then 
their  stem- window  and  a  port,  when 
the  heave  of  the  water  lifted  them,  or 
the  ships  yawed  a  little.  One  hour 
after  another,  it  was  weariscmie  enough 
waiting  for  nothing  at  all,  especially 
in  the  key  one  was  m  at  the  time,  and 
with  a  long  tropical  niffht  before  you. 

All  of  a  Sndden,  frdny  between  the 
brig  and  the  fi^te,  I  ftmded  I  caught 
a  glimpse  for  one  moment  of  another 
twinkle ;  then  it  was  ont  again,  and  I 
had  given  it  up,  when  I  was  certain 
I  saw  it  plainly  once  more,  as  well  as 
a  third  time,  for  as  riiort  a  space  as 
before.  We  were  off  a  cove  in  the 
coast,  inside  Prosperous  Bay,  where 
a  bight  in  the  rocks  s(rftened  the  ibroe 
of  the  surf,  not  to  from  the  steep 
break  where  one  of  these  same  narrow 
gulfies  came  ont— a  good  deal  short 
G(  the  shore,  indeed,  but  I  knew  by 
this  time  it  led  up  somewhere  toward 
the  Longwood  side.  Accordingly  the 
idea  struck  me  of  a  plan  to  set  agoing, 
whether  I  hit  upon  the  right  place  or 
not;  if itvosthesdiooner, shewould 
be  coming  down  right  flrom  wind- 
wBTdj  on  Uie  look-out  for  a  dgnal,  as 
well  as  for  the  spot  to  aim  at :  the 
thing  was  to  lure  her  boat  ashore  there 
before  their  time,  seize  her  crew  and 
take  the  schooner  herself  by  surprise, 
as  if  we  were  coming  back  all  right ; 
since  signal  the  ships  we  couldn't,  and 
the  schooner  would  be  wary  as  a  dol- 
phin. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  steered 
cautiouslyforthe  cove,  fearfhlly  though 
the  swell  bore  in,  breaking  over  the 
rooks  outside  of  it;  and  the  xeefisr  and 
I  had  to  spring  one  after  the  other  for 
our  lives,  just  as  the  bowman  prized 
her  off  mto  the  back-wash.  As  for 
the  cutter,  it  would  spoil  all  to  keep 
her  off  thereabouts;  and  I  knew  if  a 
boat  did  come  in  of  we  kind  I  guessed, 
why  she  wouldn't  lay  herself  out  for 
strength  of  crew.  ftMllingandl  were 
well  armed  enough  to  manage  half  ft 
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dozen,  if  they  fancied  ns  Mends,  so  I 
ordered  the  men  to  pall  clear  off 
for  an  hour,  at  least,  leaving  feur 
water.  In  fact  there  were  sentries 
abont  the  heights,  I  was  aware,  if 
they  conld  have  heard  or  seen  ns ;  bnt 
the  din  of  the  snif,  the  dark,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  thing  set  ns  both 
npon  our  mettle ;  while  I  i^owed  the 
boat's  lantern  every  now  and  tiien, 
like  the  light  I  haa  noticed,  snch  as 
the  Channd  smngg^ers  use  every  thick 
night  on  onr  own  coast  Isnpposewe 
might  have  waited  five  or  ten  minntes 
when  the  same  twinkle  was  to  be 
caught,  dipping  dark  down  into  the 
swell  again,  abont  opposite  the  cove : 
next  we  had  half  an  honr  more— every 
now  and  then  we  giving  them  a  flash 
of  the  lantern,  when  suddenly  the 
reefer  said  he  saw  oars  glisten  over 
a  swell,  which  he  knew  weren't  man- 
o'-war's  strokes,  or  else  the  feUows 
ought  to  have  thdr  grog  stopped.  I 
had  the  lantern  in  my  hand,  slipping 
the  shade  once  more,  and  the  other  to 
feel  for  my  cutlass  hilt,  when  the  mid 
gave  a  ciy  behind  me,  and  I  turned 
just  in  time  to  see  the  dark  figure  of  a 
Black  springoffthe  stonesat  onr  backs. 
One  after  anodier,  three  or  four  more 
came  leaping  past  me  out  of  the  gloom 
— the  Frencmnan's  red  cap  and  his 
dark  fierce  Aice  glared  on  me  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern;  and  next 
moment  it  was  down,  with  him  and 
me  in  a  deadly  struggle  over  it  in 
the  thick  black  of  the  night.  Sudden- 
ly I  felt  myself  lose  hold  of  him  in 
the  heave  of  the  swell,  washing  away 
back  off  the  rock;  then  something 
else  trying  to  clutch  me,  when  down 
I  swept  with  the  sea  bubbling  into  my 
mouth  and  ears. 

I  came  np  above  water  asain  by 
the  sheer  force  of  the  swell,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  plunging  into  tiie  shore; 
with  the  choice,  I  thought,  of  either 
being  drowned  in  the  dark,  or  knock- 
ed to  a  jelly  on  the  rocks ;  but  out  I 
struck,  naturally  enough,  rising  on 
the  huge  scud  of  the  sea,  and  t^g 
to  breast  it,  though  I  felt  it  sweep  me 
backwards  at  every  stroke^  and  just 
saw  the  wide  glimmer  of  it  heave  far 
and  wide  for  a  moment  against  the 
gloom  of  the  difb  behind.  All  at 
once,  in  the  trough,  I  heard  the  pant- 
ing of  some  one's  breath  near  along- 
side of  me,  and  directly  after,  I  was 


cauffht  hold  of  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  somebody  else  grabbing  at  the 
same  time  for  my  shoulder.  We 
weren't  half-a-dozen  fathoms  firom 
the  stranger's  boat,  the  Blacks  who 
had  fallen  foul  of  me  swimming  man- 
fully together,  and  the  boat  liffcing 
bow-on  to  the  run  of  the  sea,  as  her 
crew  looked  about  for  us  by  the  light 
of  their  lantern.  I  had  just  got  my 
senses  enough  about  me  to  notice  so 
much,  when  they  were  hauliuff  me 
aboard;  all  four  of  the  Negroes  nold- 
ing  on  with  one  hand  by  the  boat's 
gunnel,  and  helping  their  way  with 
the  other ;  while  the  oars  began  to 
make  for  the  light,  which  was  still  to 
be  caught  by  fits,  right  betjrixt  those 
of  the  two  cruisers,  as  die  space 
widened  slowly  in  the  midst  of  them, 
stan^ng  out  to  sea.  Scarce  had  I 
time  to  feel  some  one  beside  me  as 
wet  as  myself  whether  the  reefer  or 
the  Frenchman  I  didn't  know,  when 
crash  came  another  boat  with  her 
bows  fairly  down  upon  our  gunwale, 
out  of  the  dailE.  The  spray  splashed 
up  betwixt  us,  I  saw  the  ghtter  of 
the  oar-bUdes,  and  heard  Snelllng's 
shrill  voice  singing  out  to  '*  sink  the 
viUans,  my  lads— down  with  'em- 
remember  the  second  lieutenant  1" 
The  lantern  in  the  French  boat  fiared, 
floating  out  for  asingle  instant  amongst 
a  meoL  of  staves  and  heads,  bobbing 
wildly  together  on  the  side  of  a  wave. 
One  of  my  own  men  from  the  .cutter 
pulled  me  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck  off 
the  crest  of  it  with  his  boat-hook,  as 
it  rose  swelling  away  past,  till  I  had 
fast  grip  of  her  quarter ;  the  Blacks 
could  be  seen  struggling  in  the  hol- 
low, to  keep  up  their  master's  bodv, 
with  his  hands  spread  helplesiuy 
hither  and  thither  above  water.  The 
poor  devils'  wet  black  faces  turned  so 
wistfhUy,  in  their  desperation,  toward 
the  cutter,  that  I  gasped  out  to  save 
him.  They  kept  making  towards  us, 
in  fact,  and  the  bowman  managed  to 
hook  him  at  last,  though  not  a  mo-  » 
ment  too  soon,  for  the  next  heave 
broke  the  unlucky  wretches  apart, 
andwelostsight  of  them;  the  cutter 
hanging  on  her  oars  till  they  had  both 
him  and  me  stowed  into  the  stem- 
sheets,  where  the  Frenchman  lay 
seemingly  dead  or  senseless,  and  I 
spitting  out  the  salt  water  like  a 
Cockney  after  a  bathe. 
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'^  Why,  Mister  Snclllng,''  said  I,  as 
soon  as  I  came  folly  to  myself,  ^^  I 
can't  at  all  understand  how  I  got  into 
the  water  1"  "Nor  I  either,  sir," 
said  he ;  "  TU  be  hanged,  sir,  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  a  whirlwind  of 
Niggers  off  the  top  of  Diana's  Peak, 
49eelng  I  made  oat  the  very  one  we 
fonnd  there  this  afternoon — the  fonr 
of  them  took  von  and  this  other  gen- 
tleman up  in  their  arms  in  a  lamp,  as 
yon  were  floondering  about  together, 
and  took  to  the  water  like  so  many 
seids,  sirf  I  looked  down  into  the 
Frenchman's  face,  where  he  lay 
stretched  with  his  head  back  and  hjk 
hair  dripping.  '*  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  I. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  mid,  who  had 
contrived  to  light  the  lantern  again, 
^^  I'm  afraid  he's  pretty  near  it.  Is 
he  a  friend  of  yours,  sir  ?— I  thought 
as  much,  by  the  way  you  caught  him 
the  moment  you  clapped  eyes  on  each 
other,  sir."  ''  Silence,  sirrah  I "  said 
I :  (« d'ye  see  anjrthing  of  the  light  to 
seaward?"  For  a  minute  or  two  we 
peen^  over  the  swells  into  the  dark, 
to  catch  the  twinkle  of  the  signal 
again,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  bird  was  flown.  All 
of  a  sudden,  however,  there  it  was 
once  more,  dipping  as  before  beyond 
the  heave  of  the  sea,  and  between 
the  backs  of  it,  sliding  across  the 
open  space,  with  the  blind  side  to  the 
cruisers.  ^'  Hallo,  my  lads  I "  said  I, 
quickly,  and  giving  myself  another 
shf^e  as  I  seized  the  tiller,  "give 
way  seaward — stretch  your  backs  for 
ten  minutes,  and  we  have  her  1 "  We 
were  pulling  right  for  the  spot,  when 
the  light  vanished,  but  a  show  of  our 
lantern  brought  it  gleaming  fairly  out 
again,  till  I  could  even  catch  glimpse 
by  it  of  some  craft  or  other's  hull, 
and  the  iron  of  one  boom-end,  rising 
over  the  swells.  "  Bow-oar,  there  r 
whispered  I ;  "  stand  by,  my  lad,  and 
look  sharp  1"  '^  Hola !"  came  a  9hort 
sharp  hail  over  the  swells;  ^^(Toh 
venez'Vausf^  "Oui;  owiV"  I  sung 
out  boldly,  through  my  hand,  to  cover 
the  difference  as  much  as  possible; 
then  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  re- 
coUecting  the  French  surgeon's  words 
on  board  this  veiy  croft  the  first  time 
we  saw  her — "  Do  la  case  de  VAigW^ 
— I  hailed  —  "bonne  fortune,  mes 
amis!"  **  C'est  possible  I  c'est  pos- 
sible, mon  capitaine ! "  shouted  seve- 


ral of  the  schooner's  crew,  jumping 
upon  her  bulwarks,  "  que  vous  ap- 
portez  tui-meme  f  "  We  were  pulKug 
for  her  side  as  lubberly  as  possible, 
all  the  time — a  man  ran  np  on  her 
quarter  with  a  coil  of  line  ready  to 
heave — but  still  the  main  boom  of 
the  schooner  was  already  jibing,  her 
helm  up,  and  she  under  way ;  they 
seemed  half  doubtAil  of  us,  and  an- 
other moment  might  turn  the  scales. 
"  Yite,  vitei"  roared  I,  choosing  my 
Frendi  at  hap-hasard.  "  Qui,  oui, 
jettez  votre  corde — venez  an  lof,  mes 
amis  I" — luff,  that  was  to  say.  I 
heard  somebody  aboard  say  it  was 
the  American — ^the  schooner  came  up 
in  the  wind,  the  line  whizzing  off  her 
quarter  into  our  bows,  and  we  came 
sheering  down  close  by  her  lee  quarter, 
grinding  against  her  bends  in  the  surge, 
twenty  eager  fiues  peering  over  at  us 
in  the  confusion;  when  I  sung  out 
hoarsely  to  run  for  brandy  and  hot 
blankets,  as  he  was  half-drowned. 
"  Fromptement — promptement,  mea 
amis  I"  shouted  I,  and  as  quickly  there 
was  a  rush  from  her  bulwarks  to  bring 
what  was  wanted,  while  SneUing  and 
I  made  dash  np  her  side  followed 
by  the  men,  cutlass  in  hand.  Three 
minutes  of  hubbub,  and  as  many 
strokes  betwixt  us,  when  we  had 
driven  the  few  that  stood  in  our  way 
pell-mell  down  the  nearest  hatchway. 
The  schooner  was  completely  our 
own. 

We  hoisted  up  the  cutter,  with  the 
French  captain  still  stretched  in  the 
stem-sheets — ^hauled  aft  the  schooner's 
head-sheets,  let  her  large  mainsail 
swing  full  again,  and  were  soon 
standing  swifdy  out  toward  the  light 
at  the  frigate's  masthead. 

When  the  Hebe  first  caught  sight 
of  us,  or  rather  heard  the  sound  of 
the  schooner's  sharp  bows  rushing 
through  the  water,  she  naturally 
enough  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
us.  I  noticed  our  first  luff's  sudden 
order  to  dear  away  the  foremost 
weather-gun,  with  the  rush  of  the 
men  for  it;  but  my  hail  set  all  to 
rights.  We  hove-to  off  her  weather 
quarter,  and  I  was  directly  after  on 
board,  explaining  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible how  we  had  come  to  get  hold  of 
a  French  craft  thereabouts  in  such  a 
strange  fashion. 

Accordingly,   you  may  fancy  the 
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surprise  at  James  Town  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  Hebe  standing  in 
with  her  prise ;  let  alone  the  gover- 
nor's perfect  astonishment  at  suspect- 
ing some  scheme  to  carry  off  Napo- 
leon, apparently,  so  far  brought  to  a 
head.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  to  cut 
this  bit  of  my  story  short,  he  and  the 
military  folks  would  have  it,  at  last, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but  only  some  slayer  from  the  African 
coast  wanting  to  land  a  cargo,  espe- 
cially as  there  were  so  many  Blacks 
abofurd  of  her ;  and  the  Frenchman  at 
once  took  the  cue,  the  little  Monsieur 
of  a  mate  swearing  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  several  of  the  islanders, 
some  months  before,  to  bring  them 
slaves.  For  my  own  part,  all  things 
considered,  I  had  nothing  to  say; 
and,  after  some  likelihood  of  a  shine 
being  kicked  up  about  it  at  first,  the 
matter  was  hushed  up.  However, 
the  schooner  was  of  course  con- 
demned in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
Hebe's  fair  prize,  till  such  time  as 
the  Admiralty  Court  at  the  Cape 
should  settle  it  on  our  outward-bound 
voyage. 

As  the  Hebe  was  to  sail  at  once  for 
India,  the  governor  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  two  or  three  supernu- 
meraries out  in  the  vessel  along  with 
us  to  the  Cape  of  Good  nope, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Yankee  bo- 
tanist; and  though,  being  in  the 
frigate,  I  didn't  see  him,  I  made  as 
sure  as  if  I  had  it  was  my  old  ship- 
mate Daniel. 

Well,  the  morning  came,  when  we 
weighed  anchor  from  St  James's  Bay 
for  sea,  in  company  with  the  prize : 
it  wasn't  more  than  ten  or  eleven  days 
since  we  had  arrived  in  thePodargus, 
but  I  was  as  weary  with  the  sight  of 
6t  Helena  as  if  I'd  lived  there  a  year. 
The  frigate's  lovely  hull,  and  her  taunt 
spars,  spreading  the  square  stretch  of 
her  white  canvass  sideways  to  the 
lYade,  put  new  life  into  me :  slowly 
as  we  dropped  the  peaks  of  the  island 
on  our  lee-quarter,  'twas  something  to 
feel  yourself  travelling  the  same  road 
as  the  Indiaman  once  more,  with  the 
odds  of  a  mail  coach,  too,  to  a  French 
diligence.  What  chance  might  turn 
up  to  bring  us  together,  I  certainly 


didn't  see ;  but  that  night,  when  we 
and  the  schooner  were  the  only  things 
in  the  horizon,  both  fast  plunging, 
close-hauled,  on  a  fresh  breeze,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  I  set  my  mind,  for 
the  first  time,  more  at  ease.  ^^  Luck 
and  the  anchors  stowed  I"  thought  I, 
''and  hang  idl  forethoughts  1"  I 
walked  the  weather  quarterdeck  in 
mv  watch  as  pleasantly  as  miffht  be, 
with  now  and  then  a  glance  forward 
at  Snelling,  as  he  yarned  at  the  fife- 
rail  beside  a  groggy  old  mate,  and  at 
times  a  glimmer  of  the  schooner's  hull 
on  our  lee-beam,  rising  wet  out  of 
the  dusk,  under  charge  of  our  third 
lieutenant. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards, 
and  we  began  to  have  rough  touches 
of  Cape  weather,  pitching  away  on 
cross  seas,  and  handing  our  'gallant- 
sails  oftener  of  a  night,  that  Lord 
Frederick  sud  to  me  one  evening, 
before  going  down  to  his  cabin,  "  Mr 
Collins,  I  really  hope  we  shall  not 
find  your  Indiaman  at  Cape  Town, 
after  alll"  ''Indeed,  Lord  Frede- 
rick 1"  said  I,  respectfully  enough ;  but 
it  was  the  very  thing  I  hoped  myself. 
"Yes,  sir,"  continued  he;  "as  I 
received  strict  injunctions  by  Admiral 
Flampin  to  arrest  Lieutenant  West- 
wood  if  we  feu  in  with  her  there,  and 
otherwise,  to  send  the  schooner  in  her 
track,  even  if  it  were  to  Bombay." 
"  The  deuce  1"  I  thought,  "  are  we 
never  to  be  done  with  this  infernal 
affair?"  " 'Tis  excessively  disagree- 
able," continued  the  Captain,  swing- 
ing his  gold  eye-glass  round  his  finger 
by  the  chain,  as  was  his  custom  when 
bothered,  and  looking  with  one  eye 
all  the  while  at  the  schooner.  "A 
beautiful  craft,  by  the  way,  Mr 
Collins  1"  said  he,  "  even  within  sight 
of  the  Hebe."  "  She  is  so,  my  lord," 
said  I ;  "  if  she  had  only  had  a  sensible 
boatswain,  even,  to  put  the  sticks 
aloft  in  her."  "I  say,  Mr  Collins," 
went  on  his  lordship,  musingly,  "I 
think  I  have  it,  though — the  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  scrape  I" 

I  waited  and  waited,  however,  for 
Lord  Frederick  to  mention  this ;  and 
to  no  purpose,  apparently,  as  he  went 
below  without  saying  a  word  more 
about  it. 
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I NBY1ER  heard,  nor  is  it  important, 
why  my  father,  Major  Von  Degen,  an 
M  oflS.eer  of  the  King^s  Grerman  Le- 
gion, resolved  to  have  me  edacated 
in  his  native  conntry,  imvisited  by 
him  since  boyhood,  and  supplanted  in 
his  affections,  to  all  ontwu^  aj^ear- 
anoe,  by  the  land  he  long  had  served 
and  dwelt  in,  of  whose  daughters  he 
had  taken  a  wife,  and  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  end  his  days.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  an  early  age  I  was  sent  from 
England  to  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  I  passed  fonr  vears 
in  the  house  of  a  worthy  and  kind- 
hearted  professor,  and  which  I  quitted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  proceed  to 
the  university  of  Heidelberg.     Eor 
me,  as  for  most  young  men,  the  gav, 
careless,    light-hearted   studuit-liro, 
with  its  imaginazy  independence  and 
fantastical  privileges,  its  cacouses  of 
Bhemsh  wine  and  Bavarian  beer,  its 
harmless  duels  and  mock-heroic  festi- 
vals,  at  first  had  strong  attractions. 
And  whoa,  afto  a  certain  number  of 
joyously-kept  tenns  and  pleasant  va- 
cation rambles,  university  divosions 
began  to  pall,  and  I  became  a  less 
constant  attendant  in  tiie  fencing  hall 
and  at  the  evening  potations,  I  still 
was  detained  at  Heiddberg — ^not  by 
love  of  study,  for  to  study,  being  des- 
tined to  no  profession,  I  Uttle  applied, 
but  by  the  force  of  habit,  by  Uie 
charm  of  a  delightful  country,  and, 
more  particularly,  by  the  agreeable 
society  I  found  in  a  number  of  fami- 
lies resident  in  and  around  the  town« 
Although  but  moderately  attentive  to 
the  branches  oi  learning  usually  pur- 
sued at  a  university,  I  was  not  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  my  imjHrovement^ 
Ibusied  myself  with  modemlan^piages, 
exerdsed  my  pendl  by  sketchmg  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and,  above  ail, 
assiduously    cultivated   a  tolerable 
talent  for  mnsie.    In  this  I  was  parti- 
cularly succeesfoL     Enthusiastkally 
fond  of  the  art,  gififced  by  nature  wm 
a  good  tenor  voice,  and  havingchanoed 
upon  an  excellent  instructor,  I  made 
rapid  progress ;  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  residence  at  Heidelberg,  no 


musical  par^  or  amatenr  concert  for 
miles  around  was  deemed  complete 
without  me. 

I  left  tibe  university  in  my  five-and- 
twentieth  year,  and,  aft^  passing 
another  twdvemonth  in  a  tour  thrcm^ 
southern  Eurqjie,  I  was  upon  my  way 
to  England,  when  I  paused  for  a  day 
in  tiie  village  of  Mauselodi,  capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  £Llem-Fle(dLenbeig — ^an 
independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
which  geo^phersmake  little  mention, 
and  hutorians  still  less,  but  which  is 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  travelled  through  those 
pleasant  districts  of  central  Genaxaj 
watered  by  the  Blune  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Those  ign(mmt  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  curious  of  its  whereabout, 
will  do  wdl  to  consult  the  larger  and 
more  accurate  maps  of  that  country ; 
upon  which,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  topographers,  they  will  find  it 
noted  down,  although  its  entire  super- 
fides  is  scarcely  mwe  extensive  than 
that  of  the  private  park  of  more  than 
one  European  UKmiux^.  Its  popula- 
tion is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  its  revenue  would  liable 
a  private  geatleman  to  live  in  tole- 
rably good  style  in  London  or  Paris. 
Its  standiuff  army,  which,  when  seen 
upon  parade,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blflmoe  to  a  sergeai^'s  guard,  greatly 
distingttiflhed  itself  in  the  wars  against 
NaiMdeon,  sustained  dreadful  losses, 
and  by  its  valour,  as  several  patriotic 
Klem-Fleckenbei^iers  have  informed 
me,  decided  the  fiite  of  more  than  one 
haxd-fimght  field.  Li  most  respects 
Klein^Fleokenberg  differs  so  little 
iix>m  many  othw  German  piindpali- 
ties,  duchies,  landgraviates,  &c.  &C., 
that  descripUon  is  almost  superfluous. 
In  spxuKg  it  is  white  with  the  blossoms 
oi  i&m  and  pear,  firuits  which  consti- 
tute no  mifl^ortant  artide  of  its  con- 
suuption  and  commerce;  it  is  cdio- 
bamted  te  sour  kraut ;  its  pigs  yield 
the  best  of  saosages ;  it  has  half  a 
dozen  corn-fields  and  a  hop-greund, 
and  also  a  mineral-spring,  whose 
waters,  although  not  sufficiently  re« 
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nowned  to  attract  Btrangers,  ammany 
work  miracnlons  curea  upon  sickly 
natives.  At  tiie  time  I  speak  of,  the 
reigning  doke  was  Augnstns  IX.,  an 
amiable  and  easy-going  prince,  whose 
illnstrions  brows  were  more  frequently 
bound  with  a  yelvet  smoking-cap  than 
with  a  golden  diadem,  and  whose 
hand,  in  lien  of  soeptre,  nanally  carried 
a  riding-whip,  sometimes  a  fowling- 
piece.  His  mild  sway  was  lightly 
borne  by  his  loyal  subjects,  who  failed 
not,  each  successive  Sabbath,  to  pray 
for  his  welfare  and  preservation,  and 
who,  if  they  sometimes  grumbled 
when  called  upon  for  the  contributions 
destined  to  support  his  princely  state, 
imputed  blame  only  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  never  dreamed  of  attach- 
ing it  to  their  benevolent  and  well- 
beloved  sovereign. 

The  chapel  of  the  ducal  residence  of 
Mauseloch  was  filled  to  the  roo^ 
when,  upon  a  bright  Sunday  morning 
of  the  year  183 — ^  I  entered  and 
looked  around  for  a  vacant  seat.  Not 
one  was  to  seen.  More  than  one  good- 
natured  burgess  screwed  himself,  as  I 
passed  near  hun,  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  to  try  to  make  room 
for  me,  but  on  that  sultry  autumn 
morning  I  had  too  great  regard  both 
for  my  own  comfort  and  that  of  others, 
to  avail  myself  of  the  scanty  space  thus 
courteously  afforded.  In  the  whde 
church  there  literally  was  not  a  sitting 
vacant,  and  several  persons  seemed, 
by  their  attitude,  to  have  resigned 
thems^ves  to  stand  out  the  service. 
I  hesitated  whether  to  do  the  same  or 
to  leave  the  church,  when  somebody 
touched  my  arm,  and  on  lookmg 
round  I  saw  the  precentor  beckoning 
to  me,  and  pointing  to  an  empty  stool 
behind  the  singing-desk.  Glad  of  the 
offer,  I  at  once installedmyself  amongst 
the  choristers. 

The  extraordinary  concourse  in  the 
church  was  not  owing,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  to  any  unwonted  pious  fervour 
of  the  Klein  Fleckenbergers,  but  to 
the  pesence—for  the  first  time  after 
a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  a  brother 
potentate— of  the  reigning  duke  and 
his  duchess,  and  of  thehr  cUiughter  the 
Princess  Theresa.  From  my  seat  in 
the  choir,  I  had  a  ftiU  view  of  these 
distinguished  personages.  The  duke 
was  a  sleek  elderly  gentieman,  with 
at  least  as  much  banhinme  as  dignity 
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in  his  bearing ;  his  wife,  with  rather 
more  of  the  starch  of  a  petty  German 
court,  was  yet  a  kindly-looking  prin- 
cess enough.  But  their  daughter  was 
a  pearl  of  beauty.  She  seemed  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  slender  and 
graceful,  with  darker  eyes  and  hair 
than  are  common  amongst  her  country- 
women, and-— but  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  her.  With  all  the  advan- 
tages of  ivory  tablets  and  silken 
brushes,  and  the  seven  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  it  would  need  a  cunning 
artist  to  do  justice  to  her  perfections; 
so  it  were  absurd  of  me,  a  mere 
sketcher,  with  pen,  paper,  and  an  in- 
different ink-bottie  for  sole  materials, 
to  attempt  to  portray  them.  I  will 
therefore  merely  say>  that  with  ele- 
gance of  form  and  regularity  and 
delicacy  of  feature,  she  combined  the 
highest  charm  that  grace  and  intelli- 
gence of  expression  can  bestow.  Fresh 
from  the  sunburnt  shores  of  Italy, 
where  I  had  basked  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius  till  my  heart  was  as  inflam- 
mable as  tinder,  I  took  fire  at  once. 
My  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  peer- 
less Theresa,  when  she  chanced  to 
look  up.  There  was  electricity  in  the 
glance.  I  was  stricken  on  the  spot ; 
my  heart  was  brought  down  like  a 
snipe  with  a  slug  through  his  wing, 
and  fell  fluttering  at  its  conqueror's 
feet.  I  know  not  how  long  I  had 
gazed,  when  I  was  roused  from  my 
contemplation  by  a  stir  in  the  choir, 
and  the  choristers  struck  up  a  psalm 
to  a  fine  old  German  air,  in  which 
I  had  often  joined  at  concerts  of 
Handers  and  Haydn's  n)lendid  church 
music.  Instmctively  I  took  my  ac- 
customed part,  and  was  scarcely  con- 
sdous  of  doing  so,  until,  after  a  few 
bars,  I  perceived  myself  the  object  of 
the  choristers'  curious  attention,  and 
saw  the  singer  whose  part  I  had  taken 
cease  to  sing,  either  of  his  own  accord 
or  at  a  sign  from  the  precentor.  Cer- 
tainly the  wiry  quavering  and  un- 
skilled execution  of  the  Klein  Fleck- 
enberger  tenor  could  not  compete  for 
an  instant  with  a  voice  which  waa 
then  in  its  mdlow  prime,  and  of  very 
considerable  power ;  without  vanity, 
the  substitution  was  for  the  better, 
and  so  apparentiy  thought  the  con- 
gregation, for  a  cat's  footfiill  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  church,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
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choir.  Amongst  them  I  particularly 
observed  the  beantifiil  hazel  orbs  of 
the  Princess  Theresa,  which  more 
than  once  fixed  themselves  npon  me, 
so  I  fiemcied,  as  If  she  singled  out  my 
voice  and  distinguished  it  firom  the 
less  cultivated  vo^isation  of  my  com- 
panions. The  singing  at  an  end,  I 
observed  her  whisper  the  dnke,  who 
immediately  cast  a  glance  in  my 
direction. 

The  service  over,  I  hnrried  from 
the  chnrch,  eager  to  catch  a  view  of 
my  divinity,  on  whose  passage  I 
stationed  myself.  Presently  an  open 
carriage,  with  high-pacing  Mecklen- 
berg  horses  and  a  bearded  chasseur, 
rolled  rapidly  by,  its  occupants  re- 
ceiving on  their  passage  the  respect- 
ful greetings  of  the  people.  In  my 
turn  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  I  could 
not  but  think  there  was  a  gleam  of 
recognition  in  the  beautiful  Theresa's 
eyes  as  she  gracefully  bent  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  salutation.  And 
when  the  carriage  had  passed  me  a 
few  yards,  the  duke  put  his  head  out 
and  looked  back,  but  for  whom  or 
what  the  look  was  intended  I  could 
not  decide,  before  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  the  vehicle  firom  my  view.  . 

The  ragouts  at  the  Fleckenberger 
Arms  were  not  of  such  excellence  as 
to  induce  me  to  linger  over  them,  even 
if  my  appetite  had  not  been  somewhat 
destroyed  by  the  feverish  excitement 
in  which  the  sight  of  the  peeriess 
Theresa  had  left  me.  The  fact  was, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  that  I 
had  actually,  and  at  first  sight,  al- 
lowed myself  to  fall  violently  in  love 
with  the  charming  and  high-born 
German.  I  say  atourd ;  because,  al- 
though my  father  was  of  a;  good  enough 
Brunswick  family,  and  my  mother,  a 
rich  English  heiress,  had  brought  him 
a  rent-roll  perhaps  not  much  inferior 
to  the  combined  civil  list  and  private 
revenue  of  the  dukes  of  Klein  Fleck- 
enberg,  yet  a  princess  is  always  a 
princess,  whether  her  realm  be  wide 
as  China  or  limited  as .  Monaco,  a 
hemisphere  or  a  paddock;  and  I  was 
well  assured  of  the  haughty  astonish- 
ment with  which  Augustus  IX.  would 
not  fail  to  repel  the  presumptuous 
advances  of  plain  Charles  von  Degen. 
At  the  time,  however,  I  did  not 
stay  to  calculate  all  this,  but  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 


I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  tiie 
public  room  of  the  hotel,  and  plannmg 
a  walk  abroad  In  hopes  of  obtiuning 
another  glimpse  of  the  lady  of  my 
thoughts,  when  I  heard  my  namo 
pronounced.  The  door  was  half  open, 
and  by  a  slight  change  of  position  I 
saw  into  the  entrance-hall,  where 
Heir  Damfhndel,  landlord  of  the 
Fleckenberger  Anns,  was  exhibiting, 
to  a  stranger  in  a  ds^per  brown  coat 
and  of  smug  and  courtly  aspect,  the 
folio  volume  in  which,  according  to 
Grennan  custom,  each  visitor  to  the 
hotel  was  expected  to  inscribe  his 
name  and  calling,  his  whence-come 
and  his  whither-go.  Presently  the 
stranger  entered  the  room  and  paced 
it  twice  in  its  entire  length,  whilst  I 
sat  at  the  table  turning  over  a  news- 
paper, in  whose  perusal  I  affected  to  be 
busied,  but  at  the  same  time  observing, 
by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  mirror,  the 
appearance  and  movements  of  the 
stranger,  to  whom  I  was  evidently  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  examination. 
PresenUy  he  took  up  a  paper,  sat  down 
at  no  great  distance  from  me,  offered 
me  snuff,  and  glided  into  talk.  Aided 
by  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  ways 
and  style  of  little  (xerman  courts  and 
courtiers,  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  he  was.  His  manner,  appear- 
ance, and  tone  of  conversation  con- 
vinced me  he  was  in  some  way  or  other 
attached  to  the  ducal  residence,  al- 
though I  had  difficulty  in  conjecturing 
his  motive  for  trying  to  extract  'from 
me  various  particulars  concerning 
myself  and  my  country,  and  especially 
concerning  the  object  of  my  visit  to 
Mauseloch.  He  either  did  not  possess, 
or  thought  it  unnecessary  to  employ^ 
any  great  amount  of  finesse^  and  I  soon 
detected  his  drift.  My  pure  German 
accent  could  have  left  him  no  doubt 
that  in  me  he  addressed  a  countryman ; 
the  hotel-book  told  him  little  besides 
my  name,  for  I  had  inscribed  myself 
as  KparHculier  or  private  gentleman, 
coming  from  the  last  town  I  had  slept 
at,  and  proceeding  to  the  next  at  which 
I  proposed  pausing  on  my  journey 
homewards.  Hope  and  vanity  com- 
bined to  flatter  me  with  the  belief  that 
the  chamberlun,  or  whatever  else  he 
was,  acted  merely  as  an  agent  in  the 
affair ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  thought  it 
wise  to  affect  the  mysterious,  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  optica  to 
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know  tbat  a  fog  magnifies  the  objects 
it  envelops.  The  stranger  oonld  make 
nothing  of  me.  At  times  his  sharp 
little  grey  eyes  assumed  an  expression 
of  donbt,  and  at  others  his  manner  had 
a  tinge  of  deep  respect  that  pnzzled 
me  not  a  little.  At  last  he  took  his 
departure,  and  it  was  my  torn  to  play 
the  inqnisitor.  Calling  for  Herr 
Damfnudei,  I  preferred  those  two 
requests  which  no  innkeeper  was  ever 
known  to  refuse — ^namely,  a  bottle  of 
his  best  wine,  and  his  company  to  drink 
it.  The  genei^us  juice  of  the  Rhine 
grtLpe  speedily  oiled  the  hinges  of  his 
tongue ;  and  at  the  very  first  assault, 
by  speaking  of  the  stranger  as  the 
Kammerherr  or  chamberlain,  I  ascer- 
tained that  he  really  held  a  somewhat 
similar  post  in  the  duke's  household. 
Before  the  bottle,  of  which  I  took  care 
my  host  should  drink  the  greater  part, 
was  quite  empty,  I  had  learned  all 
that  the  worthy  Damfnudei  knew. 
This  amounted  to  no  great  deal.  The 
duke's  gentleman  had  been  inquisitive 
as  to  who  I  was,  had  inspected  the 
book,  had  inquired  if  I  had  a  servant, 
and  had  seemed  disappointed  at  finding 
I  was  quite  alone,  and  that  the  inn- 
keeper could  tell  him  little  or  nothing 
about  me.  Damfnudei  was  much 
inclined  to  believe,  indeed  had  heard 
it  rumoured  in  the  town,  that  an  im- 
portant personage  was  expected  at  the 
castle,  whom  it  was  thought  possible 
might  be  standing  in  my  boots  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Charles  von 
Degen.  Flattering  as  was  the  implied 
compliment  to  the  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion of  my  appearance,  I  nevertheless 
repudiated  the  incognito,  declared 
myself  to  be  no  other  than  I  seemed, 
and  begged  Damfnudei  to  treat  me  and 
charge  me  as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  prince,  ambassador, 
or  field-marshal,  or  other  great  digni- 
tary. Dumfnudel,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  in  these  times  so  many 
real  and  ex-potentates  travclincognito, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  who, 
and  that  a  prudent  innkeeper  must 
consequently  suspect  all  his  guests  of 
high  rank  until  the  contrary  be  proven, 
and  charge  accordingly. 

Although  I  most  perseveringly 
perambulated  Mauseloch  and  its 
vicinity,  I  saw  nothing  more  that  day 
of  the  too  fascinating  Theresa.  I 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  folloTi  - 


ing  morning  was  fixed  for  a  grand 
shooting  party  in  tne  ducal  preserves, 
and  that  there  I  might  confidently 
expect  to  obtain  a  view  of  my  enchant* 
ress.  Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour 
I  mingled  with  the  sportsmen  and 
idlers  who  were  thronging  to  tbe 
scene  of  action,  and  had  not  very 
long  to  wait  before  the  party  from  the 
castle  drove  through  the  park  gates. 
At  first  I  had  no  eyes  but  for  the 
lovely  Theresa,  who  stepped  lightly 
from  her  carriage,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  her  sweet  face  and  graceful  form 
shown  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  a 
closely-fitted  hunting  dress,  in  which 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  for  Cynthia 
herself  newly  descended  from  Olympus 
to  hunt  a  boar  in  Klein  Fleckenberg. 
Bright  was  her  glance,  gay  and  grace- 
ful her  smile,  as  she  alighted  on  the 
turf  whose  blades  her  fairy  foot  scarce 
bent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration amongst  the  bystanders  as  she 
bowed  cheerfully  and  kindly  around, 
and  again  I  thought  her  eye  rested 
half  a  second's  space  on  me,  as  I  stood 
a  little  in  the  background,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  The  duke  and 
duchess  were  with  her,  and  the  three 
were  attended  by  their  little  courty 
amongst  whose  membera  I  recognised 
my  inquisitive  friend  of  the  previous 
day. 

The  kind  of  park  in  which  the 
battue  was  to  take  place,  was  a 
romantic  tract  of  forest  land,  veined 
and  dotted  with  rows  and  clusters  of 
trees,  abounding  in  excellent  cover, 
and  interspersed  with  grassy  glades 
and  lawns,  whose  delightful  freshness 
was  preserved  by  the  meanderings  of 
two  rivulets,  feeders  of  a  neighbour- 
ing river,  which  flowed  shallow  and 
rapid  over  beds  of  white  sand,  and 
between  banks  gorgeous  with  wild 
flowers.  The  sport  began.  There 
was  no  lack  of  beaters.  Besides  a 
certain  number  of  peasants,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  when  their 
lord  went  a-hunting,  half  the  idlers 
of  the  duchy  were  at  hand,  eager  to 
volunteer  their  services;  and  soon 
began  a  shouting  and  clamour,  a 
thrashing  of  bushes  and  rummaging 
of  brushwood,  whidi  drove  the  terri- 
fied game  headlong  from  form  and 
harbour,  across  the  open  ground,  in 
full  view  and  under  the  muzzles  of 
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the  sportsmen.  Lond  then  rang  rifle 
and  fowling-piece,  and  cheerily  clanged 
the  horns,  aronsing  the  echoes  of  the 
woods,  and  reyerberated  back  irom 
the  clefts  and  ravines  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  whilst  the  lusty 
cries  of  German  woodcraft  were  on 
eveiy  side  repeated.  So  gay  and 
inspiriting  was  the  scene,  that  for  a 
moment  it  had  almost  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  Theresa,  when  I  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  my  friend  the 
Spy.  With  a  low  bow  he  offered  me 
a  double>barrelled  gun  and  a  hunting- 
knife.  ^*  His  highness,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  the  utmost  ceremony  and 
respect,  ^'  was  far  from  seeking  to 
dispel  the  strict  incognito  I  thought 
fit  to  maintain,  but  he  trusted  I 
would  be  pleased  to  take  post,  and 
share  in  the  sports  of  the  day." 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  made 
another  profound  bow,  wished  me 
good  sport,  then  bowed  again,  and 
retreated,  leaving  me  so  astonished 
and  perplexed,  that  I  was  scarce 
able  to  reply  to  his  civility,  and  to 
stammer  out  something  about  '*  a 
mistake  under  which  his  highness 
laboured,"  words  which  elicitcKl  only 
a  bland  and  respectful  smile,  and 
another  obeisance  deeper  than  before. 
I  was  utterly  confounded;  puzzled 
and  anxious  to  see  how  the  mistake, 
of  which  I  was  evidently  the  subject, 
would  ultimately  be  cleared  up; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  caressing  a  sweet  presentiment 
that  the  misapprehension  of  the  court 
would  afibrd  me  opportunity  of  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  princess.  Be- 
fore these  thoughts  had  passed  through 
my  mind,  the  gun  was  in  my  grasp, 
the  hunting-knife  by  my  side,  and  I 
was  alone  and  without  choice  but  to 
stand  like  an  advanced  sentry  in  the 
open  ground,  or  to  take  post  in  the 
line  of  sportsmen  stationed  around 
the  skirt  of  an  adjacent  cover.  I 
chose  the  latter;  but  truly  neither 
hare  nor  roebuck  had  much  to  fear 
from  me.  I  had  been  too  recently 
shot  through  the  heart  myself  to  be 
a  very  formidaJ^le  foe  to  the  startled 
creatures  that  scampered  and  scudded 
in  all  directions.  I  had  made  but 
slight  addition  to  the  stock  of  venison, 
when  an  end  waa  put  to  this  part  of 
the  day's  sport,  and  a  respite  given 
to  the  smaller  game  by  the  appear- 


ance of  a  huge  wild  boar. .  The  bristly 
monarch  of  the  German  forest  had 
been  tracked  and  driven  upon  a  pre- 
vious day  into  a  sau-garten^  an  en- 
closure allotted  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  now  let  out  into  the  duke's 
chase.  With  eyes  inflamed  with 
fury,  bristles  erect,  and  white  tasks 
protruding  fr^m  under  the  blood-red 
wrinkles  of  his  lip,  he  now  dashed 
along,  pursued  by  a  few  stanch 
mastiffis,  more  than  one  of  which, 
when  pressing  too  closely  on  the 
monster,  atoned  for  his  temerity  widi 
his  life.  Thus  escorted,  the  fierce 
animal  came  careering  down  a  long 
green  alley,  when  one  of  the  duke^s 
counsellors,  adzed  suddenly  with  a 
perilous  ardour,  brandished  a  boar- 
spear,  planted  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  awaited  the  onset. 
In  appearance  be  was  not  much  of  a 
Ninurod,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  legs  and  rotundity 
of  his  body,  which  seemed  but  ill  at 
ease  in  a  tight  green  hunting- 
coat,  whilst  the  picturesque  low- 
crowned  hat  and  bunch  of  cock's 
feathers  sat  oddly  enough  above  a 
jolly  rubicund  visage  that  might  have 
belonged  to  Falstaff  himself.  The 
comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  vocation  to  be 
that  of  court-jester  in  the  drawing, 
room,  rather  than  court-champion  in 
the  hunting-fldd,  was  quenched  and 
replaced  by  a  stare  of  visible  uneasi- 
ness as  the  wild  pig  came  bowling 
along,  squinting  ominously  at  him 
from  under  its  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
evidently  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  thus  rashly  awaited  its  formid- 
able charge.  The  worthy  privy 
counsellor  already  puffed  and  per- 
spired with  his  exertions,  but  sUU  he 
manfally  stood  his  ground,  and,  greet- 
ing his  antagonist  with  the  customaiy 
defiant  cry  of  Hut  Sou  I  he  lowered  hm 
broad,  keen  spear-point,  and  prepared 
for  a  deadly  thrust.  But  the  danger- 
ous contest  required  a  firmer  and 
prompter  hand  than  his.  Evading 
the  weapon,  the  boar  darted  forward, 
thrust  himself  between  the  1^  of 
the  portly  sportsman,  and,  without 
injuring  him,  carried  him  fairiy  off*, 
astride  upon  Ids  back.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  ckoT'h'banCj  contuning  the 
duchess,  the  Princess  Theresa,  and 
two  other  ladies,  and  escorted  by  tiie 
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dvkQ  and  some  gentlemen  on  haise* 
back,  drove  out  of  a  cross-road,  aud 
the  cavalcade  obtained  a  full  view 
of  the  scene.  The  piteous  mien 
of  the  fat  connseUor  astride  npon 
the  pig,  whose  curly  tail  he  grasped 
with  a  Tehemence  that  augmented 
the  indignation  of  the  furious  animal, 
was  irrefflstiblj  ludicrous.  There 
was  a  peid  of  laughter  firom  the  spec- 
tators, the  duke  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  his  saddle  with  excess  of  mirth, 
and  even  the  ladies  caught  the  con- 
tain. The  joke,  however,  became 
serious  earnest  whoi  tiie  boar,  by  a 
Budden  wriggle  of  his  unclean  body, 
shook  off  the  counsellor,  and  tunted 
npon  him  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
ripping  his  rotundity  with  his  danger- 
cos  tttdcS'  This  occurred  within  a 
few  steps  of  where  I  stood,  and  at  the 
moment  that  the  mirth  of  the  sgec^ 
iators  was  exchanged  for  cries  of 
anxious  horror,  and  when  the  swine^s 
ivory  seemed  already  fumbling  the 
ribs  of  the  fallen  man,  I  sprang  for- 
ward and  drove  my  couieau  de  chcuse 
deep  into  tiie  shoulder  of  the  grunt- 
ing savage.  The  next  moment,  a 
wdl-directed  and  powerM  thrust 
from  a  huntsman^s  boar-spear  laid  the 
brute  expiring  upon  tiie  ground,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  luckless  sportsman 
who  had  so  neariybeen  its  viotim. 
Bewildered  by  his  fall,  and  panting 
with  terror,  the  corpulent  courtier, 
when  set  upon  his  legs  by  the  hunts- 
man, at  first  seemed  in  doubt  whether 
the  blood  that  sprinkled  his  smart 
Imntmg-dress  belonged  to  himself  or 
^e  pig.  Satisfied  upon  this  point,  he 
picked  up  his  crashed  castor,  and, 
without  r^lacmg  it  on  hie  head, 
turned  to  me,  with  an  air  of  profound 
respt^t  ^'Gracious  sir,"  he  said, 
bowing  to  the  ground,  ^*  I  am  doubly 
fortunate  in  being  rescued  by  so  illus- 
trious a  hand  from  so  imminent  a 
danger."  I  at  first  thought  the  man 
was  playing  the  buffoon  by  address- 
ing me  in  this  style,  which  had  been 
more  t^ropriate  to  a  prince  than  to 
an  unjmtending  commoner  like  my- 
self, and  I  scamied  his  features 
eharply,  but  thdr  sole  expression  was 
^ne  of  satisfrtction  at  his  ddiveraace, 
and  of  obseqfuious  gratitude  to  his 
deliverer.  BefcHre  I  could  frame  a 
disclaimer  of  the  honour  thrust  upon 
me,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  court. 


In  a  tone  of  mhigled  cor£alxty  and 
circumspection,  the  duke  paid  me  a 
compliment  on  the  prompt  aid  afforded 
to  his  trusty  friend  and  counsellor, 
upon  whom  he  then  opened  a  smart 
fire  of  good-humoured  sarcasms, 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  his  suite 
heartily  laug^Md  at  and  applauded; 
His  wit  was  lost  upon  me,  engrossed 
as  I  was  by  the  luresence  of  the  lovely 
Theresa^  who,  encouraged  by  her 
father's  example,  smiled  approvingly, 
and  addressed  to  me  a  few  obli^g 
words,  whilst  a  blush  mantled  her 
beauteous  cheek.  Then  Hie  char'-h 
heme  drove  on,  accompanied  by  the 
horsemen,  and  I  remained  as  one  en- 
tranced, her  silver  tones  yet  lingmg 
in  my  ear,  her  sweet  and  gracefcd 
smile  still  shedding  sunshine  around 
me.  I  had  not  yet  recovered  ftill  pos- 
session of  my  senses,  scattered  and 
confused  by  the  quick  succesnon  of 
events,  and  the  curious  dilemma  in 
whidi  I  found  myself,  when  one  of 
the  duke's  grooms  led  up  a]  saddle- 
horse,  and  respectfully  held  the 
stirrup  for  me  to  mount.  I  began 
to  be  resigned  to  tiie  sort  of  equivoque 
in  which  I  was  entangled,  and,  some- 
what tired  by  the  exertions  of  the 
morning,  I  willingly  availed  myself  of 
the  proffered  steed.  At  the  door  of 
the  hotel  I  gave  the  animal  up  to 
my  attendant,  wiith  a  douceur  whose 
liberality  may  certainly  have  contri- 
Jbnted  to  maintain  a  belief  of  my  being 
a  more  important  personage  than  I 
seemed.  My  appearance  on  a  horse 
of  the  duke's,  and  attended  by  one 
of  his  grooms,  produced  a  great  and 
mani^ost  impression  upon  Hen*  Damf- 
nndel,  who  treated  me  with  redoubled 
respect,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  aug- 
mented my  soore  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Left  to  solitude  and  reflection, 
after  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
morning,  a  certain  uneasmess  took 
possession  of  me.  Hurried  along  by 
a  stream  of  odd  but  agreeable  inci- 
dents, I  had  as  yet  lacked  tune  to 
weigh  the  possible  oonsequences.  I 
almost  wished  I  had  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  contented  myself  with 
sighing  at  a  hopeless  distance  for  the 
amiable  Theresa,  instead  of  accepting 
profltered  attentions,  and  so  paseively 
encouraging  the  error  into  which  the 
duke  and  his  family  had  evidently 
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nm.  I  felt  thftt  I  was  in  some  degree 
an  impostor,  nnless  I  at  once  broke 
down  the  blunder  by  declaring  who  I 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conld  not 
make  np  mj  mind  thns  mdel y  to  alter 
A  state  of  things  which  I  had  not 
brought  about,  for  which  I  oonse* 
qnently  was  not  to  blame,  and  which, 
I  plainly  saw,  was  likely  to  afford  me 
opportonities  of  interviews,  and  even 
of  intimacy,  with  her  by  whom  mv 
thooghts  were  now  entirely  engrossed . 
Another  conrse  was  certainly  open  to 
me,  namely,  instant  departure ;  but 
to  this  I  had  great  difBcnlty  in  making 
up  my  mind.  My  perplexities  haunted 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing found  me  in  the  same  state  of 
pamfnl  indecision,  when  a  letter 
weighed  down  the  scale  of  inclination, 
and  made  prudence  kick  the  beam. 
It  was  brought  me  by  a  servant  in 
the  duke*B  livery,  and  written  in 
courtiy  French  by  the  marshal  of 
his  household.  I  had  betrayed,  it 
said,  so  charming  a  musical  talent, 
that  I  must  not  feel  suilprised  at  the 
inference  that  my  dramatic  abilities 
were  equally  remarkable.  To  cele* 
brate  the  birthday  of  his  highness  the 
duke,  the  court  proposed  getting  up 
Kotzebue's  play  of  the  I^ve  Child, 
and  it  was  earnestly  hoped  I  would 
not  refuse  to  take  the  part  of  Ehrmann, 
which  was  accordingly  enclosed.  There 
was  to  be  a  reheanal  that  evening  at 
the  palace. 

This  tempting  invitation  swept  away 
my  uncertainties  like  cobweto.  My 
theatrical  experience  little  exceeded  a 
few  acted  charades,  but  I  had  always 
been  a  great  playgoer,  and  had  long 
frequented  a  school  of  elocution,  where 
I  had  acquired  readiness  of  delivery, 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  before  a 
numerous  audience.  So  I  doubted  not 
of  making  at  least  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance upon  the  boards  of  the  palace 
theatre.  I  had  no  reason  to  complidn 
of  the  part  assigned  to  me,  for  it  was 
to  be  rewarded  upon  the  stage  with 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  bitfoness. 
Like  more  than  one  pious  congrega- 
tion, I  thought  the  Klein-Flecken- 
bergers  were  in  distress  for  a  good 
parson,  and  doubtless  I  might  pass 
muster  as  a  tolerable  one.  It  was  no 
small  stimulus  to  me  to  accept  the 
part  and  do  my  best,  that  I  should 
thereby  be  giving   pleasure  to  her 


who  I  felt  assured  would  be  at  once 
the  most  illustrious  and  themost  lovely 
of  my  audience.  And  since  the  court 
persisted  in  discerning  in  me,  an  un- 
disguised and  unassuming  private 
gentieman,  a  distinguished  incognito, 
whose  mask,  however,  it  carefully  ab* 
stained  from  plucking  off,  I  made  np 
my  mind  there  was  no  harm  in  letting 
the  mistake  go  a  stage  further. 

Kotaebue^s  agreeable  play  of  the 
Love  Child  {Da$  Kmd  dor  Liebe)  has, 
I  think,  appeared  in  an  English  dress^ 
and  will  be  known  to  many.  I  need 
here  refer  but  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  plot.  Baron  Wildenhain,  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  destines  the  hand  of  hia 
beautiftd  and  artless  daughter,  Amelia, 
to  Count  Yon  der  Mulde,  a  Frenchi- 
fied German  and  empty  coxcomb,  but 
in  other  respects  an  advantageous 
match.  Unwilling,  however,  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  one  to  whom  she 
may  be  unable  to  give  her  heart,  he 
commissions  Ehrmann,  a  cleiigyman, 
who  has  been  her  tutor,  to  ascertain 
her  feelings  towards  the  count,  and 
to  warn  her  against  accepting  him  as 
a  companion  for  life  if  she  is  unable 
to  love  and  esteem  him.  Ehrmann, 
who  has  long  been  secr^ly  attached 
to  Amdia,  but  has  scrupulously  con- 
cealed his  pascdon,  magnanimously 
accepts  the  difficult  and  Plicate  mis- 
sion ;  but  whilst  accomplishing  it,  and 
explaininff  to  his  former  pupil  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  conjugal 
happiness,  he  is  at  once  surprised, 
pained,  and  overjoyed  by  her  wave 
confession  tiiat  the  sentiments  of  es- 
teem and  affection  he  tells  her  she 
ought  to  entertain  towards  her  future 
husband,  are  exactly  those  she  expe- 
riences for  himself.  This  scene  is 
skilfiilly  managed,  and  a  happy 
denouement  is  brought  about  by  the 
baron*s  preferring  his  daughter's  hap- 

gmess  to  his  own  pride,  and  giving 
er  to  the  humbly-born  but  aocom- 
pUshed  and  vurtnous  minister. 

Bv  assiduous  application  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  I  knew  my  pari 
pretty  well  when  the  hour  of  reheMsal 
came.  On  reaching  the  palace,  I  was 
conducted  to  one  of  the  wings,  where 
a  small  but  very  complete  theatre  was 
fitted  up.  The  marshal  of  the  house- 
hold, who  received  me  with  the  most 
courteous  attention,  played  Baron 
Wildenhain;  his  lady  was  WUhekniaa 
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Botiger ;  the  Immoroiis  part  of  the 
baUiw  was  worthily  filled  by  my  boar* 
bnntingfriendoftheprevioiisday.  The 
other  male  eharaeten  had  all  fonnd 
very  tolerable  representatiTea,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  the  important  one  of 
Gonnt  Von  der  Mnlde,  which  was 
taken  by  a  yoncg  secretary  who  had 
scarcely  set  foot  over  the  bonndaiy 
of  the  dnchy,  and  who,  strive  as 
he  might,  was  bnt  a  tame  and  in- 
efiident  representative  of  the  min- 
cing Frenchified  fop.  The  morrow 
being  the  dnke's  birthday,  there  was 
time  bnt  for  this  one  rehearsal,  which 
was  therefore  to  be  gone  through  in 
full  dress.  A  costume  awaited  me, 
and  I  flattered  myself  I  made  a  most 
reverend  and  imposing  appearance  in 
my  priestly  sables.  My  next  concern 
was  to  know  who  took  the  character 
of  the  baron's  daughter,  the  rorightly 
and  innocent  Amdla,  with  whom  my 
own  part  was  so  closely  linked.  I 
conjectured  it  would  be  the  marshaPs 
daughter,  but  did  not  choose  to  ask. 
Great  indeed  was  my  surprise  when, 
in  the  second  act,  the  Princess  Theresa 
made  her  entrance  in  a  morning  dress 
of  exquisite  elegance  and  fireshness, 
and,  m  the  characterof  Amelia,  tripped 
and  prattled,  with  natural  and  en- 
chanting grace,  through  the  scene 
where  the  baron  sounds  his  daughter 
respecting  Count  Yon  der  Mulde. 
With  lightninff  swiftness  the  tender 
scenes  I  should  have  to  play  with  her 
flashed  across  my  memory,  and  drove 
every  drop  of  blood  to  my  heart  It 
was  fortunate  I  was  not  then  requhred 
on  the  stage,  for  I  should  have  been 
unable  to  remember  or  utter  a  wend. 
During  that  and  the  following  scene, 
however,  I  had  time  to  recover  my 
composure ;  and  when  I  at  last  went 
on  for  an  interview  with  the  father, 
I  quickly  glided  into  the  spurit  of  my 
part,  and  acquitted  myself  well  enough. 
Soon  I  found  myself  alone  on  the  stage 
with  Amelia,  with  the  task  set  me  to 
expose  and  explain  to  her  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  wedlock,  and  then  her 
admirable  actmg  and  my  feelings  to- 
wards her  converted  the  dramatic 
fiction  into  gravest  reality— so  far,  at 
least,  as  I  was  concerned.  When  she 
so  innocently  and  artlessly  confessed 
her  love,  when  she  placed  her  hand  in 
mine  to  move  me  to  an  avowal  of 
affection,  when  I  felt  the  pressure  of 


her  delicate  fingen,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  my  part, 
and  not  avow  in  earnest  the  passion 
I  was  to  appear  to  repress  and  con- 
ceal. With  what  seductive  simplicity 
did  shedeliverthepassage,  **Long  have 
I  wondered  what  made  my  heart  so 
full:  but  now  I  know;  'tis  hereT 
And  as  she  spoke,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  beneath  its  covering  of  snow-white 
muslin.  "LadyT  I  exclaimed,  and 
never  were  words  more  heartfelt, 
^^yon  have  destroyed  my  peace  of 
mind  for  ever  I" 

It  was  with  feelings  approaching  to 
rapture  that  I  observed  how  com- 
pletely the  princess  identified  herself 
with  her  part.  More  than  once  I 
saw  tears  of  sensibility  suffuse  her 
eyes.  Her  admirable  performance 
elicited  from  the  other  actors  applause 
too  hearty  and  cordial  to  be  the  mere 
tribute  of  courtly  adulation.  And  the 
scene  in  which  Amelia,  pretending  to 
seek  a  needle  beside  her  father^s  chair, 
throws  herself  suddenly  on  his  neck, 
and  passionately  implores  his  consent, 
took  the  hearts  of  all  present  by 
storm.  As  for  mine*  it  had  long  since 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  mean^ 
and  circumstances  of  a  private  theatre, 
the  play  had  been  a  good  deal  cut 
and  altered.  The  scene  in  which 
the  fortunate  Ehrmann  obtains  the 
hand  of  Amelia  had  been  somewhat 
toned  down,  in  consideration  for  the 
rank  of  the  actress ;  and  the  embrace 
and  kiss  had  been  struck  out.  But, 
as  it  often  happens  that  one  involun- 
tarily does  the  very  thing  that  should 
be  avoided,  so,  when  Baron  Wilden- 
hain  said,  ^'I  am  indeed  deeply  in 
your  debt :  Milly,  will  you  pay  him 
for  me  ?  '*  she  adhered  to  the  uncnr- 
tailed  version,  let  herself  fall  upon 
my  arm,  and  exdumed,  with  tender 
emotion,  as  my  lips  pressed  her  cheek, 
''  Ah,  what  joy  is  this  I "  That  thrill 
of  felicity  could  not  be  surpassed.  Im- 
mense was  the  happiness  concentrated 
in  that  one  brief  moment.  How  incre- 
dulously should  I  have  listened  had  I 
been  told,  twenty-four  hours  previ- 
ously, that  I  so  soon  was  to  press 
that  angel  to  mv  breast,  and  feel  upon 
my  arm  the  qmck  throbbings  of 'her 
heart! 

The  rehearsal  over,  I  was  divesting 
myself  of  my  clerical  robe,  when  the 
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piincess  passed  dear  me,  aocompaaied 
ij  the  marshftl^s  lady. 

"Dear  !Mr  Ehrxnann!"  she  said, 
"sorely  we  soon  shall  see  you  doff 
another  disguise?" 

"  Gradoos  princess,"  I  was  toced 
to  reply,  "  nnha^ily  I  am  and  most 
ever  remain  ^at  I  now  appear." 

With  a  haLf-incrednloiis,  half- 
monrnM  look  she  passed  on,  and  left 
the  theatre. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found 
there  had  been  an  arrival  during  my 
absence.  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  fine  horse,  and  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant, had  alighted  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously at  the  Fleckenbex^ger  Arms, 
and  was  now  seated  in  liieooffee-nwm 
at  supper.  The  stranger,  a  young 
man  of  agreeable  exterior  and  re- 
markably well-bred  air,  had  already 
heard  of  the  private  theatricals  in 
preparation  at  the  palace,  and  doubt- 
less the  loquacious  Daxnfhudel  had 
also  informed  him  I  was  one  of  the 
peiformers ;  for  scarcely  had  we  ex- 
changed a  few  of  those  commonplace 
remarks  with  which  travellers  at  an 
hotel  usually  eommenco  acquaintance, 
when,  with  an  air  of  lively  interest, 
he  began  to  question  me  on  die  anb- 
ject.  I  told  him  what  the  play  was, 
described  the  arrangement  of  the 
tiieatre  and  the  distribution  of  1^ 
parts,  and  added  some  remarks  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  performers, 
the  least  effective  of  whom,  I  ob- 
served, was  the  young  secretary,  who 
tock  the  prominent  and  difficult  char- 
acto  of  Count  Yon  der  Mnlde.  There 
was  something  so  enconra^ng  to 
confidence  in  &e  firank  and  pleasing 
manner  of  the  stranger,  that  before 
we  retired  to  bed,  after  a  pretty  long 
fiitting  over  our  cigars,  I  narrated  to 
him  the  cnriousdiain  of  trifiingcircum« 
stances  that  had  led  to  my  sharing  in 
•  the  projected  performance,  and  did 
not  even  conceal  th«t  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  evidently  took  me  for  some 
great  personage  travelling  incognito. 
I  saidlittle  aboutthe  Princess  Theresa, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  romantic 
passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me.  The  stranger  was  vastly  diverted 
at  the  whole  affiiir ;  and  declared  me 
perfectly  justified  in  yielding  to  the 
sentle  violence  done  me,  and  profiting 
for  my  amusement  by  the  harmless 
misapprehension.    He  then  told  me 


that  he  himsdf  was  a  great  lover  of 
theatricals,  and  that  he  sh^Mild  like 
exceedingly  to  share  in  the  perfor- 
mance at  the  palace;  and,  if  possible, 
to  take  the  part  of  Count  Yon  der 
Mulde,  in  which  he  had  frequently 
been  apjdauded  in  his  own  conniry. 
He  was  a  Lavonian  baron,  who  had 
been  much  at  Paris ;  and  I  made  no 
doubt  that  he  reaky  would  perform 
the  Gallomaniac  fop  extremely  well^ 
the  more  so  that  he  himself  was  a  little 
Frenchified  in  his  manner.  And  I 
felt  sure  the  general  effect  of  the  per- 
fiirmance  woSid  be  greatly  heightened 
if  a  pracHdsed  actor  raplaoed  the  pre- 
sent unakiUed  repraseniative  of  Yon 
der  Mulde.  It  w«b  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  tlwik  of  proposing  or  pre- 
senting him,  when  my  own  footing 
was  so  precarious ;  but!  informed 
him  that  the  whole  management  was 
vested  in  the  marshal  of  the  duke*a 
housdiold — an  affaUe  and  amiable 
person,  by  whom,  if  he  could  obtain 
the  sli^^itest  introduction,  I  thou|^t 
his  aid  would  gladly  be  aecepted. 
My  LivMiaa  inend  mused  a  litde; 
thought  it  possible  he  might  get  pre- 
sented to  the  manhal ;  fonded  he 
had  formerly  kntwn  a  oousin  of  his 
at  Paris ;  wonid  tiiink  o^er  it,  and 
see  in  the  momiag  what  oenld  be  done. 
Thereupon  we  parted  for  the  night. 

I  paissed  the  whole  of  the  next 
morning  studyii^  my  part,  and  it  was 
afternoon  bdTore  I  again  met  the 
accomplished  stranger.  With  «  plea- 
sant amile,  and  eaay,  aelf-evtisfied  air, 
he  toM  me  he  had  aettled  everytbing, 
and  shouM  ha;ve  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing thnt  evening  as  my  unsuccessfiil 
ri^  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Amelia 
Wildenhain.  He  had  procured  aa 
introdaction  to  the  maishai,  (he  did 
not  say  divougfa  whom,)  and  that 
nobleman,  delighted  to  meruit  an  effi- 
cient actor  in  lieu  of  aatop-gap,  had 
proposed  cidliag  a  morning  r^earsal ; 
but  this  the  new  representative  of 
Yon  der  Mnlde  doolared  to  be  quite 
unnecessary.  He  was  perfectly  fami- 
liar witii  the  part,  and  nnderto(^  not 
to  nusB  «  word. 

The  hour  of  performanoe  came. 
The  little  theatre  was  thronged  with 
SJein-Fleebsnbergeia,  noble  and 
gentie,  firom  country  and  town.  The 
duke  and  dodiess  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  greeted  by  a  IkKurish 
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of  trnmpets,  whilst  the  aadience  rose 
in  a  body  to  welcome  them.  Count 
Yon  der  Mulde  dressed  at  the  hotel, 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  greenroom 
till  towards  the  dose  of  that  portion  of 
the  play  in  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  secont 
act  he  made  his  entrance,  and  almost 
embarrassed  Wildenhain  and  Amelia 
by  the  great  spirit  and  naturalness 
of  his  acting.  Kotiebne  himself  can 
hardly  have  conceived  the  part  more 
vividly  and  characteristically  than  the 
stranger  rendered  it. 

**'  I  have  scarcely  recovered  myself 
yet,  dear  Mr  Elmnann,*'  said  the 
Princess  Theresa  to  me,  between  the 
acts.  ^*  The  count  qnite  Mghtened 
me.  I  conld  not  help  fancying  it  was 
the  real  Yon  der  Mnlde." 

The  completeness  of  the  iHosion 
was  undeniable.  The  jests  of  the 
portly  boar>hnnter,  in  the  part  of  the 
butler,  passed  unperceived,  amidst  the 
admiration  excited  by  the  count,  who 
bewailed  the  pomatum-pot,  forgotten 
by  his  servant,  as  though  it  were  lus 
best  friend  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  behind,  and  whose  eyes  actually 
glistened  with  tears  as  he  whined 
forth  his  apprehensions  that  unsa- 
voury German  mice  would  devour 
the  most  delicate  perfume  France  had 
ever  produced.  The  question  passed 
round,  amonest  actors  and  audience, 
who  this  admiraUe  performer  was, 
and  the  duke  himself  sent  behind  the 
scenes  to  make  Hie  inquiry.  *^  A 
livonian  gentleman,'*  was  the  reply, 
**  who  would  shortly  have  the  honour 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  highness." 

The  play  proceeded,  and  if  the 
rehearsal  had  had  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  me  as  an  indivi- 
dual, as  an  amateur  of  art  I  could  not 
withhold  my  warmest  approbation 
firom  this  day's  performance.  The 
admirable  tact  and  delicacy  of  the 
princess's  acthig,  combined  with  the 
utter  absence  of  stage-trick  and  con- 
ventionality, gave  an  unusual  and 
-extraordinary  charm  to  her  persona- 
tion of  a  part  that  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  honours  of  the  evening 
were  for  her  and  the  count,  and  with 
justice,  for  few  of  the  many  German 
theatres  I  had  visited  could  boast  of 
«uch  able  and  tasteful  actors.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  the  marshal's  lady 
took  her  jestingly  to  task,  and  asked 


her  whether,  if  the  play  were  reality, 
she  should  not  be  disposed,  without 
disparagement  to  me,  to  admit  that 
the  count  was  no  despicable  or  un- 
likely wooer?  "  To  her  thinking," 
the  princess  replied,  ^*  our  merits  in 
real  life  might  very  well  bear  about 
the  same  rektive  proportion  as  those 
of  the  characters  we  assumed,  and,  for 
her  part,  she  preferred  her  amiable 
and  gentle  tutor."  Then  perceiving, 
as  she  finished  spedJdng^  tkat  I  was 
within  hearing,  die  turned  away  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile,  that  seemed  to 
me  like  an  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Elysium.  UponthL  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  embracing  scene  was  gone 
through  according  to  the  corrected 
version — that  is  to  say,  with  the  em- 
brace omitted— but  my  vanity  con« 
soled  me  by  attaching  so  much  the 
greater  price  to  the  deviation  that  had 
been  made  in  my  favour  upon  the 
preceding  evening.  In  short,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
hour :  I  was,  or  fancied  myself,  des- 
perately in  love;  visions  of  felicity 
flitted  through  my  brain  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  matter-of-fact  reflections ;  I 
had  dreamed  myself  into  an  impossible 
Paradise,  whence  it  would  take  no 
slight  shock  to  expel  me.  One 
awaited  me,  sufficiently  violent  to 
dissipate  in  a  second  the  whole  air- 
built  fabric. 

The  peifomaoce  was  drawhig  to  a 
dose,  when  a  sudden  commotion 
arose  behind  the  scenes,  and  cries  of 
alarm  were  uttered.  The  flaring  of  a 
lamp,  fixed  in  one  of  the  narrow 
wings,  had  set  fire  to  the  elaborate 
frills  and  floating  frippeiy  that  deco- 
rated the  coxcombical  costume  of 
Count  Yon  der  Mulde.  His  servant, 
a  simple  fellow,  who  had  attended  him 
to  the  theatre,  was  ludicrously  teni- 
fied  at  seeing  his  master  in  a  blaze. 
'^  Water! "  he  shouted,  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs.  '*  Water !  water !  the 
Prince  of  Schnapselzerhausen  is  on 
fire!" 

And,  snatching  up  a  crystal  jug  of 
water  that  stood  at  hand,  he  dashed 
it  over  his  master,  successfiilly  quench- 
ing the  burning  muslin,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  drenching  him  from  head 
to  foot.  His  exclamation  had  at* 
tracted  universal  attention. 

*'  The  Prince  of  Schnapselzer- 
hausen I"  repeated  fifty  voices. 
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*'  Blockhead  1 "  exclaimed  the 
stranger. 

'*  Count  Von  der  Mnlde,  I  mean  I** 
criedthebewilderedsenrant.  f^Well,'' 
he  added,  seeing  that  none  heeded  his 
correction,  "  the  murder  is  out ;  but 
it  was  better  to  tell  his  name  than  let 
him  bum.'* 

The  murder  was  out,  indeed.  With 
much  ado  the  scene  was  played  to  an 
end,  and  the  curtain  fell.  Every  one 
crowded  round  the  singed  and  drip- 
ping Yon  der  Mulde.  The  princess, 
instead  of  greeting  in  him  the  son  of 
the  reigning  Prince  of  Schnapselzer- 
hausen,  her  destined  bridegroom, 
seemed  bewildered  and  almost  i£ocked 
at  the  discovery,  and  was  carried 
fainting  from  the  theatre.  The  prince 
was  hurried  away  by  his  fhture  father- 
in-law,  whilst  I,  with  my  brain  in  a 
whirl,  betook  myself  to  my  inn. 

After  a  feverish  and  sleepless  night, 
I  fell  at  daybreak  into  a  slumber, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.  On 
getting  out  of  bed,  with  the  sun  high 
in  the  sky,  and  before  I  was  well 
awake,  I  began,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  pack  my  portmanteau.  The  instinct 
was  a  true  one ;  evidently  I  had  now 
nothing  to  stay  for  in  Klein-Flecken- 
berg.  I  rang  for  the  waiter,  and  bade 
him  secure  me  a  place  in  that  day^s  eU- 
woffen.  I  was  not  yet  dressed,  when  a 
servant  brought  me  a  letter  and  asmall 
packet.  I  opened  the  former  first.  It 
was  from  the  Countess  Yon  P ,  the 


"  The  description  given  us  of  the 

Srince  in  the  last  letter  of  our  confi- 
ential  correspondent  at  his  father's 
court — in  which  letter  his  musical 
skill  and  love  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances were  particnlariy  referred  to — 
eolndded,  as  did  also  the  probable 
time  of  his  arrival  here,  so  dosely 
with  your  appearance,  thiU^  when  the 
real  prince  presented  himself,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  a  Livonian  gen- 
tleman, we  were  far  from  suspecting 
who  he  really  was. 

*^  I  am  commissioned  to  thank  yon, 
in  the  joint  names  of  the  Princess 
Theresa  and  her  illustrious  parents, 
for  your  excellent  performance  in 
yesterday^s  play.  The  princess,  who 
is  suffering  from  indisposition,  brought 
on  by  the  alarm  of  fire  and  subsequent 
surprise,  requests  your  acceptance  of 
the  accompanying  trinket  as  a  slight 
token  of  her  esteem.*' 

The  trinket  was  a  gold  ring,  with 
the  initial  T.  in  brilliants.  I  pressed 
it  to  my  lips,  and  I  know  not  why  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  my 
eyes  grew  dim  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  I 
had  had  a  vain  but  happy  dream,  and 
the  moment  of  awakening  was  pain- 
ful. An  hour  later  I  crowed  for  the 
last  time  the  frontier  of  the  pleasant 
little  duchy. 

The  Gotha  Almanack  supplies  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Theresa  of  Klein-Pieckenbei]g  with 
the  son  of  the  reigning  Prince  of 
Schnapselzerhansen.  It  also  records 
a  series  of  subsequent  events  which 
would  induce  many  to  believe  in  the 
conjugal  felicity  of  the  illustrious  pair ; 
—the  birth,  namely,  of  half  a  dozen 


wife  of  the  marshal  of  the  household. 
Its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

'^Bev.  Mr  Ehrmann — ^I  thus  ad- 
dress you  because  it  is  in  that  charac- 
ter we  shall  longest  remember  you. 

You  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  little  Schnapselzerfaausens.  That  the^ 
certiun  circumstances  and  overtures  second-bom  is  christened  Charies,ma^ 
concerning  whose  origin  the  appear-  be  ascribed  by  the  worid  to  caprice, 
ance  of  his  highness  the  Prince  of  accident,  or  a  god-father :  my  vanity 
Schnapselzerhansen  will  already  have  explains  it  otherwise, 
partly  enlightened  you. 
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THE  Quaker's  lamekt. 

[The  sabject  of  the  following  poem  will  best  be  gathered  from  the  entry  in 
the  notice-sheet  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  7th  May  last.  We  do  not 
disgoise  oor  delight  at  finding  that  Mr  Bright  is  about  to  take  np  the  canse  of 
protection  in  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  although  his  sym- 
pathies seem  to  have  been  awakened  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
metropoliB,  we  are  not  withont  fiopNB  that  the  tide  will  set  in,  decidedly  and 
strongly,  towards  the  point  where  it  is  most  especially  needed.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  refreshing  to  know  that  the  Ryots  of  India  have  secured  the  services 
of  so  powerful  and  determined  a  champion,  who  has  now  ample  leisure,  owing 
to  the  general  dulness  of  trade,  to  do  every  justice  to  their  cause. 

**Mr  Bright, — ^That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
prayhig  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  to  India,  to  inqmre 
into  the  obstacles  which  prevent  an  increased  growth  of  cotton  in  that  country, 
and  to  report  upon  any  circumstances  which  may  injuriously  affect  the  econo- 
mical and  industrial  condition  of  the  native  population,  being  cultivators  of 
the  soU  within  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.   Tuesday  Hth  Moy.^^'] 

I. 

All  the  mills  were  closed  in  Rochdale, 

Shut  the  heavy  factory  door ; 
Old  and  young  had  leave  to  wander. 

There  was  work  for  them  no  more. 
In  the  long  deserted  chambers 

Idly  stood  the  luckless  loom, 
Silent  rose  the  ghastly  chimney 

Guiltless  of  its  former  fume. 

u. 

Near  a  brook  that  leaped  rejoicing, 

Freed  once  more  from  filthy  dye, 
Dancing  in  the  smokeless  sunlight, 

Babbling  as  it  wandered  bye — 
Walked  a  middle-aged  Free-tradei*, 

Forwards,  backwards,  like  a  crab  : 
And  his  brow  was  clothed  with  sorrow. 

And  his  nether-man  with  drab. 

III. 

Chewing  cud  of  bitter  fancies. 

Dreaming  of  the  by- gone  time. 
Sauntered  there  the  downcast  Quaker 

Till  he  heard  the  curfew  chime. 
Then  a  hollow  laugh  escaped  him : 
"  Let  the  fellows  have  their  will — 
With  a  dwindling  crop  of  cotton. 

They  may  ask  a  Five-hours  Bill ! 

IV. 

^*  Side  by  side  IVe  stood  with  Cobden, 

Roared  with  him  for  many  a  year, 
And  our  only  theme  was  cheapness, 

And  we  swore  that  bread  was  dear ; 
And  we  made  a  proclamation 

Touching  larger  pots  of  beer, 
Till  the  people  hoarsely  answered 

With  a  wild  approving  cheer. 
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V. 

**  Did  we  not  dflnoance  the  ko^rds 

As  a  rayening  locust  crew  ? 
Did  we  not  revile  the  yeomeB, 

And  the  rough-shod  peasants  too? 
Clodpoles,  louts,  and  beasts  of  baides. 

Asses,  dolts,  and  sensdess  swioe — 
These  were  our  familiar  phrases 

In  the  dajs  of  auld-langsyne. 

VI. 

^^  And  at  length  we  gained  the  battle : 

Oh,  how  prondlj  did  I  feel. 
When  the  praise  was  all  accorded 

To  my  brother  chief  by  Peel  I 
But  I  did  not  feel  so  proudly 

At  the  settling  of  the  fee — 
Cobden  got  some  sixty  thousand — 

Not  a  stiyer  came  to  me  1 

vn. 

^^  Wen,  they  mighi  hare  halved  the  money — 

Yet  I  know  not — and  who  cares  ? 
After  all,  the  free  disposal 

Of  the  gathered  firnd  was  theirs : 
.And  it  is  some  consolation 

In  this  posture  of  affiurs. 
To  reflect  that  *twas  invested 

In  the  shape  of  railway  idiares  f 

vm. 

"  0,  away,  ye  pangs  of  envy  I 

Wherefore  dwell  on  sndi  a  theme. 
Since  a  second  grand  subscription 

Is,  I  know,  a  baseless  dream  ? 
Haunt  me  not  with  flimsy  fimcies — 

Soul,  that  should  be  great  and  free ! 
Yet— they  gave  him  sixty  thousand, 

Not  a  pennypiece  to  me  1 

IX. 

'*  Bat  I  threw  my  spirit  forwards, 

As  an  eagle  cleaves  the  sky, 
Glaring  at  the  far  horizon 

With  a  clear  unflinching  eje. 
Visions  of  transcendant  brightness 

Kose  before  my  fancy  stIU, 
And  the  comely  earth  seemed  girdled 

With  a  zone  from  Bochdale  Mill. 

X. 

^^  And  I  saw  the  ports  all  opened, 

Every  harbour  free  frcm  tdl : 
Countless  myriads  craving  shirtings 

From  the  Indies  to  tiie  pole. 
Lapland's  hordes  inspecting  cotton, 

With  a  spermaceti  smile. 


And  limbuctoo's  tribes  demaading 
Bright's  '  domestics '  by  the  mile  f 
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«  O  the  blias,  tfae  joy  Elysian  1 

O  the  glory  I  O  the  gain  I 
Never,  sore,  did  such  a  vision 

Burst  upon  the  poet's  brain  1 
Angel  voices  were  prodaiming 

That  the  coarse  of  trade  was  free, 
And  the  merchants  of  the  Indies 

Bowed  their  stately  heads  to  me  I 

f  ^  Oat,  alas !  my  calcolation 

Was,  I  know,  too  qaickly  made ; 
Even  sonlight  casts  a  shadow. 

There  is  gloom  in  briskest  trade. 
I  forgot  one  little  item — 

Thoagh  the  fact  of  coarse  I  knew, 
For  I  never  had  considered 

Where  it  was  that  cotton  grew. 


"  Wherefore  in  this  northern  valley. 

Where  the  ploughshare  tears  the  sod. 
Spring  not  up  spontaneous  bushes 

Laden  with  the  precious  pod  ? 
What  an  Eden  were  this  island, 

If  beside  the  chimney-stalk 
Baw  material  might  be  gathered. 

Freely  of  an  evening  walk! 

xnr. 

*'  But  alas,  we  cannot  do  it. 

And  the  Yankee— fiends  confound  him  t- 
Grins  upon  us,  o'er  the  ocean. 

With  his  bursting  groves  around  him. 
And  these  good-for-nothing  Negroes 

Are  so  very  slow  at  hoeing. 
That  their  last  supply  of  cotton 

Will  not  keep  our  nulls  a-golng. 

XV. 

**  Also,  spite  of  Cobden's  speeches 

Made  in  eveiy  foreign  land. 
Which,  'tis  true,  the  beastly  natives 

Did  not  wholly  understand, 
Hostile  tariffs  still  are  rising, 

Duties  laid  on  twist  and  twine; 
And  the  wild  pragmatic  Germans 

Hall  with  shouts  their  Zollverein. 

XVI. 

(( They,  like  madmen,  seem  to  fancy 

That  a  nation,  to  be  great, 
Should  as  surely  shield  the  workman 

As  the  highest  in  the  state : 
And  they'd  rather  raise  their  taxes 

From  the  firnits  of  foreign  labour, 
Than  permit,  as  nature  dictates, 

Eadi  man  to  devour  his  neighboor. 
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xvn. 

'^  So  my  golden  dreams  have  Taniahedt 

All  my  hopes  of  gain  are  lost ; 
Fresh  acconnts  of  glutted  markets 

Come  with  each  snccessiye  post. 
And  I  hear  the  clodpoles  matter 

As  they  pass  me  m  the  street, 
That  they  can't  afford  to  purchase, 

At  the  present  rate  of  wheat. 

xvin. 

^'  Well,  I  care  not — ^*tis  no  matter  I 

My  machines  won't  eat  me  np; 
And  the  people  on  the  poor-rates 

Have  my  perfect  leave  to  sop. 
Let  the  land  provide  subsistence 

For  the  children  of  the  soil, 
I  am  forced  to  feed  my  engines 

With  a  daily  cruise  of  oiL 

^^  Ha  I  a  bright  idea  strikes  me  I 

'Tis  the  very  thing,  huzzay  I 
I  have  somewhere  heard  that  cotton 

May  be  cultured  in  Bombay. 
Zooks  I  it  is  a  splendid  notion ! 

Dicky  Cobden  is  an  ass. 
Wherefore  should  we  pay  the  Yankees 

Whilst  Great  Britain  holds  Madras  ? 


'^  Cotton  would  agam  be  cultured 

If,  with  a  benignant  hand. 
Fair  protection  were  afforded 

To  the  tillers  of  the  land. 
Tis  a  sin  and  shame,  we  know  not 

Where  our  real  riches  lie ; 
Yes !  they  shaU  have  just  protection. 

Else  I'll  know  the  reason  why. 

XXI. 

*'  Surely  some  obscene  oppression. 

Weighs  the  natives'  labour  down. 
Or  their  energies  are  palsied 

By  a  tyrant  master's  frown. 
To  my  heart  the  blood  is  gushing — 

Righteous  tears  bedew  my  cheek- 
Parliament  shall  know  their  burdens, 

Ere  I'm  older  by  a  week  \ 

xxn. 

'*  Ha  I  those  fine  devoted  fellows ! 

Tvrere  a  black  and  burning  shame. 
If  we  let  the  Yankees  swamp  them 

In  their  mean  exclusive  game. 
I  have  always  held  the  doctrine. 

Since  my  public  life  begun, 
That  It  was  our  bounden  duty 

To  take  care  of  Number  One. 
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xxiu. 

''  What  !~allovir  the  faitbfnl  Indian 

To  be  crnshed  in  cotton-growing? 
O  forbid  it,  trnthf^i  Wilson  I 

O  refuao  it,  saiotlj  Owen  I 
Have  their  claims  been  disregarded? 

There  is  life  within  a  mussel ; 
And  I've  got  a  kind  of  bridle 

On  the  neck  of  Johnny  Russell. 

XXIV. 

**  I  shall  move  a  special  motion, 

Tonching  this  overlooked  affair : 
El-Dorado  would  be  nothing 

To  the  wealth  that  waits  us  there. 
Let  us  get  a  fair  protection 

For  our  native  Indian  niggers, 
And,  I  think,  the  Eochdale  mill- book 

Would  display  some  startling  figures ! 


n 


u 


XXV. 

Ha  1  Tve  got  another  notion ! 

Things  are  rather  dull  at  home, 
And  I  feel  no  fixed  objection, 

In  my  country's  cause  to  roam. 
It  is  needful  that  some  cautious 

Hand  should  undertake  the  task, 
Hum — there  mtut  be  a  commission — 

Well — I've  only  got  to  ask. 

XXVI. 

They'll  be  rather  glad  to  spare  me, 

In  their  present  precious  fix : 
Charley  Wood  is  somewhat  shakey 

With  his  recent  dodge  on  bricks. 
Falmerston's  in  hottest  water, 

IfVliat  with  France,  and  what  with  Greece ; 
As  for  little  Juggling  Johnny 

He'll  pay  anything  for  peace. 

xxvii. 

"  'Faith,  I'U  do  it !  were  it  only 

As  a  most  conclusive  trick, 
And  a  hint  unto  our  fellows 

That  I'm  quite  as  good  as  Dick. 
Hang  him  1  since  he's  made  orations. 

In  a  sort  of  mongi'd  French, 
One  would  think  he's  almost  equal 

To  Lord  Campbell  on  the  bench. 

xxvni. 

'*  Time  it  is  our  com'se  were  severed ; 

I'm  for  broad  distinctions  now. 
Since  my  mills  are  fairly  stoppaged. 

At  another  shrine  I  bow. 
Send  me  only  out  to  India 

On  this  patriotic  scheme. 
And  ru  show  them  how  protection 

Is  a  fact,  and  not  a  dream.'' 

VOL.  Lxvn.— KG.  ccccxvi.  3  B 
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THE  GREAT  PROTBCTION  MESTIKG  IN  LOUDON. 


We  have  considered  it  our  duty  to 
record  in  a  permanent  form  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  most  important  meet- 
ing wMch  has  been  held  in  Britain, 
since  Sir'  Robert  Peel  deliberately 
renounced  that  policy  of  which  he  was 
once  the  plighted  champion.  Not 
many  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
I^ee- traders  were  wont  to  aver,  with 
undaunted  e£frontery,  that  all  idea  of 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  Protec- 
tion to  native  inanstry  was  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  British  public ; 
that,  saving  some  elderly  peers  and  a 
few  bigoted  enthusiasts  like  ourselveai 
no  sane  man  would  attempt  to  over* 
turn  a  system  which  placed  the  un- 
taxed foreigner  on  a  level  with  the 
home-producer;  and  that  cheapness, 
superinduced  by  exorbitant  competi- 
tion, was  in  reality  the  greatest 
blessing  which  could  be  vouchsafed  to 
an  industrious  people.  The  great 
measure  of  the  age,  originally  pro- 
pounded as  an  experiment,  was  eagerly 
assumed  as  a  fact ;  and  we  were  told, 
for  the  first  time  in  British  history, 
that  legislation,  however  faulty  it 
might  prove,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  irrevocable. 

It  was,  however,  rather  remarkable 
that,  whilst  making  these  broad  asser- 
tions, the  Free-traders  manifested 'a 
distinct  uneasiness  as  to  the  working  of 
their  favourite  scheme.  If  the  mea< 
sures  which  they  advocated  and 
carried  were  indeed  final,  there  was 
surely  no  need  for  the  bluster  whidi 
was  repeated,  week  after  week,  and 
day  after  day,  from  platform  and 
from  hustings,  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it,  in  pamphlet,  broad-sheet,  and 
review.  If  no  considerable  party 
cared  about  Protection,  and  still  less 
meditated  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  re- 
vival, why  should  Mr  Cobden  and  his 
brother  demagogues  have  uselessly 
committed  them^ves  by  threatening, 
in  so  many  words,  to  shake  society  to 
its  centre,  and  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  ?  Men  never  resort 
to  threats,  when  they  deem  themselves 
positively  secure.  Such  language 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  injudicious; 
since  it  was  calculated  to  create  an 
impression,    especially     among    the 


waverers,  that  the  temple  of  Free 
Trade,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
roofed  in  next  year,)  might  after  all 
have  its  foundation  on  a  quicksand, 
instead  of  being  firmly  established  on 
the  solid  stratom  of  the  rock. 

No  charge  can  be  made  against  tbe 
country  party,  that  they  have  preci- 
pitately commenced  their  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  an  instance  of  a 
vast  body  of  men  betrayed  by  their 
appointed  leader;    aggrieved  by  a 
course  of  legislation  which  they  could 
not  prevent,  since  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  snffirages  of  the  nation  was 
denied;    injured  in  their  property; 
and  taunted  for  their  apathy  even  by 
their  opponents— yet  submitting  so 
long  and  so  patiently  to  the  operation 
of  a  cruel  law  which  day  by  day  was 
forcing  them  onwards  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.    The  practical  working  of  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  protection 
dates  firom  February  1849,  when  that 
event  wasinangnrated  by  a  Manches- 
ter ovation.  In  April  the  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  to  about  44s. — ^in  Decem- 
ber it  was  below  ^.;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
people  fairly  and  tiioroughly  aroused. 
We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  foolish 
and  deplorable  trash  put  forward  by 
the  political  economists  in  defence  of 
a  system  of  cheapness,  caused  by  an 
unnatural  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
British  produce.    That  such  a  depre- 
ciation  could   take    place,   without 
lowering  in  a  corresponding  degree 
the  rates  of  labour  all  over  the  country, 
and  curtailing  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  diminished 
means  of  the  consumers,  was  obviously 
impos^bld.     Nor  could  the  wit  of 
man  devise  any  answer  to  the  propo- 
sition at  once  so  clear  and  so  momen- 
tous, that  the  burden  of  taxation^ 
already  felt  to  be  severe,  was  enor- 
mously aggravated  and  increased  by 
the  measures  which  virtually  estab- 
lished a  new  standard  of  value  for 
produce,  and  which  violently  acted 
upon  tiie  incomes  of  almost  ever^  rate- 
payer in  the  kingdom.    But  it  is  well 
worth  noting  that  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade,  previous  to  the 
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conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  can- 
Hoiisly  abstained  from  arguing  their 
case  on  the  groondof  permanentcbeap- 
ness.  We  have  on  this  point  the  vain- 
able  testimony  of  Mr  Cobden,  who  re- 
peatedly declared  his  conviction  that 
the  farmers,  and  even  the  landowners, 
would  derive  a  large  and  direct  ad- 
vantage from  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  We  have  the  treatises  of  Mr 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  pathetically  pointing  out  the 
positive  detriment  to  the  country 
which  must  ensue  fnmi  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  low  prices  of  grain.  And 
f  nally,  we  have  Sir  Bobert  Feel's 
distinct  admission  that  56s.  per  quar- 
ter is  the  average  price  for  which 
wheat  can  be  raiaed  with  a  profit  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  all 
rational  hope  of  a  rise  was  extin- 
guished— ^nntil  the  amount  of  impor- 
tations poured  into  this  country  de- 
monstrated the  fallacy  of  all  the  cal- 
cnlations  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  surplus  supply  avail- 
able from  the  Ck>ntinent  and  from 
America^-that  any  section  of  the 
Free-traders  ventured  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  cheapness,  nuging  be- 
low the  levd  of  the  cost  of  home  pro- 
duction, was  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  nation.  It  is  true  that  this  mon- 
strous fallacy  is  now  maintained  by 
only  a  few  of  the  more  nnscrupnloos 
and  desperate  of  the  party ;  and  that 
the  Ministry  have  as  yet  abstained 
from  committing  themselves  to  so 
fatal  a  dogma.  They  would  have  us 
rather  ding  to  the  hope  that  present 
prices  are  only  temporary,  though 
they  cannot  assign  a  single  plausible 
reason  to  account  for  thecontinued  de- 
pression. They  talk,  in  vague  gene- 
ral terms,  —  the  surest  symptome  of 
their  actual  incapacity  and  helpless- 
ness— of  ^*  transition  states  of  suffer- 
ing," of  ^^  partial  derangement  inse- 
parable from  the  formation  of  a 
new  system  of  commercial  policy,'' 
and  much  more  such  pompous  and 
unmeaning  jaigon;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  reftase  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  decided  line  of 
action,  if  it  should  actually  be  found 
that  they  were  wrong  in  their  calcu- 
lations, and  that  prices  so  low  as  to 
be  absolutely  ruinous  are  not  tempo- 
rary in  their  operation,  but  must 
hereafter  prevail  as  the  rule.    How 


often  have  we  heard,  on  the  part  of 
their  organs,  even  within  the  last  two 
months,  joyous  assertions  that  the 
markets  were  again  rising,  and  fo- 
reign supplies  diminishing!  Within 
this  last  fortnight,  the  Times^  embold- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  cold  east- 
erly winds,  and  the  backward  state  of 
the  vegetation,  prophesied,  with  more 
than  its  usual  confidence,  a  ri^d  rise 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  cheap- 
ness. On  the  13th  of  May,  our 
prospects  were  thus  described :  — 
^HappUy  just  now  com  is  rising,  and 
we  are  quite  as  likely  to  see  wheal 
at  60s.  as  SOs.  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  On  die  14th,  the  journalist 
again  returned  to  the  charge — '^  Just 
now  the  market  is  rising  aU  over  the 
world,  and  it  seems  Hkely  enough 
that  the  fanner  will  soon  have,  m  the 
natural  course  of  things,  what  Mr  G. 
BeriEcley  wants  to  obtain  by  a  return 
to  Protection.    •  The  same 

agreeable  tidings  pour  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  indeed 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid."  Alas 
for  human  presdenee  I  On  the  21st, 
the  note  was  changed,  and  the  bulletin 
from  Com-Exchange  announced  that 
*^  the  trade  was  dull,  and  the  prices 
gave  way  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  before 
any  progress  eould  be  made  in  sales.** 
The  aggregate  average  of  wheat  for 
the  six  weeks  endmg  May  11th,  was 
37s.  Id. — a  rate  at  which  no  one,  not 
even  the  most  sangnine  dabbler  in 
agricultural  improvement,  has  ven- 
tured to  aver  that  com  can  be  raised, 
under  present  burdens,  without  occa- 
sioning an  enormous  loss  to  the 
grower. 

We  do  not  complaui  of  these  cal- 
culations or  prophecies,  however  fal- 
lacious tiiey  may  be ;  but  we  do  com- 
plain, very  seriously,  tiiat  Ministers, 
tbdr  organs  and  their  underlings,  are 
halting  between  two  opinions.  If 
cheapness  is  then*  watchword  and 
prindple,  then  they  have  no  right  to 
plume  themsdves  upon  any  rise  in 
the  value  of  produce.  We  can  under- 
stand the  thorough-paced  Free-trader 
who  tdls  usbros^y,  that  the  cheaper 
food  can  be  bought,  no  matter  whence 
it  comes,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
community.  That  is,  at  all  events, 
plain  sailing.  But  we  say  deliberately, 
that  a  more  pitiable  ^ectacle  of 
mental  imbedlity  cannot  be  imagined 
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tbau  that  which  is  now  presented 
bj  the  Cabinet,  who,  with  cheapness 
in  their  months,  are  eagerly  catching 
at  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  rise  in 
prices ;  and  who,  did  snch  a  rise  take 
place,  wonld  be  the  first  to  congratu- 
late the  country  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  its  prospects !  Mr  Wilson, 
who  usually  communicates  to  the 
Premier,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  invaluable  results  of  his  experi- 
ence, has  been  blundering  on  for 
months  in  the  preposterous  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  fiicts  by  trumpery  and 
fallacious  statistics ;  and  has  at  last 
landed  himself  in  snch  a  quagmire  of 
contradictions,  that  his  best  friends 
are  compelled  to  despair  of  his  ulti- 
mate extrication.  Yet  this  gentle- 
man is  one  of  those  authorities  whom 
we  are  told  to  regard  with  reverence ; 
and  whom  we  do  regard  with  just  as 
much  reverence  as  we  would  bestow 
upon  a  broker's  clerk  who  had  set 
up  for  himself  in  business  as  a  dealer 
in  the  scrip  of  exploded  and  aban- 
doned lines. 

It  was  not  until  sinkbg  markets, 
and  continued  foreign  importations, 
showed  as  clearly  as  facts  could  do 
that  the  depression  of  value  was  per- 
manent, and  not  temporary — until  the 
farmers  of  England  found  that  they 
wei-e  absolute  losers  in  their  trade, 
and  that  their  stock  had  become  un- 
profitable—until wages  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  in  many  important  districts, 
and  the  means  of  employment  for 
thousands  were  gradually  taken  away 
— not  until  all  this  was  seen,  and  felt, 
and  known,  that  the  suffering  interests 
awoke  from  their  presumed  lethargy, 
and  commenced  that  system  of  active 
agitation   which,    in    an    incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  has  become  uni- 
versal over  the  face  of  the  country. 
We  shall  not  particularise  the  language 
which  was  used  by  men  of  the  oppo- 
site pariy  during  the  first  period  of 
-the  movement.     All  that  insolence, 
bluster,  and  menace  could  do,  was 
attempted  by  the  former  leaders  of 
the  League,  to  intimidate  those  who 
knew  that  they  were  performing  their 
duty  to  theur  country  and  themselves, 
by  making   head  against   the   most 
monstrous  system  of  tjrranny  which 
ever  yet  was  devised  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 
Mr  Cobden  had  the  consummate  folly 
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— ^we  need  not  call  it  wickedness — ^to 
threaten  that,  if  one  iota  of  the  free- 
trade  policy  were  reversed,  he  would 
raise  up  such  a  storm  as  would  shake 
England  to  its  centre  and  thoroughly 
revolutionise  society.      And,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Government 
be  it  spoken — the  name  of  the  dema- 
gogue who  had  dared  to  hold  such 
language  was  allowed  by  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  stand  on  a 
list  of  public  commissioners!    Then 
tiie    landowners    were    emphatically 
warned  to  beware  of  origmating  a 
struggle,    from    which     they   might 
chance   to    emerge   with  something 
worse  than  a  mere  depreciation  of 
their  property.    The  warning,  though 
doubtless   well  meant,    was    almost 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  marked  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  new  sn- 
tation  is,  that  the  landlords,  as  a  body, 
have  kept  themselves  so  far  aloof  fit>m 
it  that  their  apathy  has  more  than 
once  been  made  a  topic  for  the  severest 
censure.    It  was  among  the  tenant- 
farmers  and  yeomen  of  England — we 
say  it  to  their  pruse  and  glory — that 
this  mighty  movement  began.    They 
saw  how  they  had  been  deceived  and 
betrayed  by  those  to  whom  they  had 
intrusted  their  cause ;  and  the  gallant 
Saxon  spirit,  never  so  greatly  shown 
as  when  roused  by  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, was  exerted  to  vindicate  and 
diampion  the  rights  of  their  insulted 
order.     The  men  of  almost   every 
county  of  England  spoke  out  manfully 
in  their  turn.    By  a  wise  and  timely 
system     of    organisation,    skilfhlly 
planned  and  energetically  carried  into 
effect,  their  isolated  efforts  were  di- 
rected into  one  grand  channel  of  action. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industry  and  Capital,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  high-minded 
and  patriotic  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  energetic  direction 
of  Mr  George  Frederick  Young,  whose 
services  to  the  cause  can  never  be 
adequately  acknowledged,  afforded  a 
centre  and  rallying  point  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  English  Protectionists ; 
and  county  after  county,  division  after 
division,  town  aftertown,.cameforward 
to  give  new  impulse  and  confidence  to 
the  movement.    It  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  feeling  so  general,  so 
undeniably  powerful  in  itself,  might 
have  been  treated  with  fair  respect 
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by  the  experimental  party  and  theii* 
organs.  The  fact  was  otherwise. 
The  farmers  were  branded  with  false- 
hood, with  frand,  with  getting  np 
Petitions  cases  of  distress,  with  igno- 
rance in  not  understanding  their  own 
peculiar  bosiness.  Last  year  they  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  enemy,  and  to 
embark  in  a  crnsade  the  object  of 
which  was  not  explicitly  set  forth; 
bnt  enough  was  disclosed  to  indicate 
that  it  boded  no  good  to  the  mainten- 
ance either  of  the  constitution  or  the 
public  credit,  or  the  interests  of  society 
as  these  have  hitherto  been  acknow- 
ledged. They  were  told  to  let  the 
landlords  fight  their  own  battle,  and 
they,  the  farmers,  would  be  cared  for. 
Those  who  held  such  language  had 
forgotten  that,  of  all  known  sins,  hy- 
pocrisy is  the  one  most  odious  to  the 
English  mind.  True,  if  familiarity 
with  hjTpocrisy  could  have  blunted 
that  finer  moral  sense,  it  might  have 
been  assumed  that  the  many  public 
examples  to  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  the  lastfewyears,  might  have 
overcome  that  extreme  repugnance 
to  deceit  which  is  part  of  the  national 
character.  If  so,  the  Free-traders 
little  understood  the  temper  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
The  proposal  of  an  amalgamation  with 
those  who  had  never  scrupled  to  use 
the  most  tortuous  and  questionable 
means  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  object,  was  rejected  with  consum- 
mate scorn  ;  and  the  disappointed 
agitators  revenged  themselves  by  dis- 
charging against  the  agriculturists 
whole  volleys  of  unmeaning  invec- 
tive. 

As  if  to  add  to  real  injury  as  much 
insult  as  the  most  perverted  ingenuity 
could  devise,  the  yeomen  and  farmers 
were  publicly  and  repeatedly  told,  that 
the  sufiering  of  which  they  complun- 
ed  was  their  own  deliberate  choice. 
There  was  plenty  of  excellent  land  for 
tillage  elsewhere  than  in  Britain — 
acres  might  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate 
either  in  America  or  in  Poland — ^why 
not  emigrate  to  those  countries,  and 
assist  in  augmenting  that  stream  of 
importation  which  would  only  swamp 
them  at  home  ?  Sach  was  the  advice 
tendered,  and  tendered  seriously,  in 
more  .than  one  of  the  leading  journals 
of  the  day;  and  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  reprobate  it   most   on 


account  of  its  folly  or  its  wickedness. 
If  it  was  meant  as  a  jest,  all  we  shall 
say  is,  that  a  sorrier  or  more  mdecent 
one  was  never  hatched  in  a  shallow 
brain.  We  have  not  yet,  thank  God  \ 
anived  at  such  a  pass  that  love  of 
country  and  of  kindred,  and  those  ties 
which  ought  to  be  dearest  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  are  regarded  by  English- 
men as  no  better  than  idle  and  un- 
meaning terms — we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  abandon  our  nationality,  and 
receive  the  fraternal  hug  from  the 
arms    of  cosmopolitan    democracy. 
That  such  insults  as  these  have  been 
felt  bitterly,  we  know ;  and  it  is  small 
wonder.     Those   who  coined  them 
knew  little  of  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  if  they  hoped  by  such  wretched 
means  to  deter  any  one  from  the  path 
of  duty.    They  have  simply  succeed- 
ed in  arousing  a  feeling  which  had  far 
better  have  been  allowed  to  slumber 
— a  conviction  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  they  deride,  that  the  injury 
which  the  Free-trading  party  has  in- 
flicted  on  the  community  at  large 
arose  less  from  an  error  in  judgment 
than  from  a  wilful  obduracy  of  heart. 
We  have  spoken  thus  strongly,  be- 
cause we  would  fain  see  less  bitterness 
connected  with  a  contest  which  is 
clearly  inevitable,  and  which  onght  to- 
be  one  of  principle.    Men  who  are  in- 
the  deepest  earnest,  and  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  magni- 
tude of  their  cause,  are  not  apt  to 
make  allowance  for  the  play  of  ill-re- 
gulated sarcasm,  or  the  efforts  of  a 
clumsy  humour.    Still  less  will  they 
brook  such  insolent  defiance  as  lately 
emanated  from  Mr  Cobden  at  Leeds.. 
To  the  latter  individual  we  presume 
to  offer  no  advice.    He  stands  charge- 
able with  having  done  his  utmost  to 
excite  a  war  of  dasses,  and  if  he  fails 
in  doing  so,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
determination  of  purpose.    Bnt  we  do 
say  to  others,  and  we  say  it  most 
seriously,  that  it  is  not  safe,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  to  heap  in- 
sult upon  a  body  of  men,  comprehend- 
ing in  their  numbers  the  very  flower 
of  England's  population— a  body  at 
all  times  averse  to  combination,  and 
to  those  agitating  arts  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  successfully  prac- 
tised in  the  towns— a  body  which 
never  is  roused  except  on  occasion  of 
the  utmost  moment ;  bnt  which,  whei> 
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.once  ronsed,  will  never  rest  till  it  has 
trinmphantly  achieved  its  purpose. 

The  movement,  which  has  been  so 
rapid  in  the  south,  has  also  extended 
to  Scotland.  A  Central  Protective 
Association  has  been  instituted  in 
Edinburgh,  comprising  amongst  its 
members  many  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try. Local  societies  have  been  formed 
in  East  Lothian,  Morayshire,  Banff- 
shire, Boss-shire,  Aberdeen,  Rox- 
burghshire, and  elsewhere ;  and,  from 
the  communications  received  from 
every  quarter,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  a  very  short  while,  similar  Protec- 
tion Associations  will  be  organised  in 
every  county  of  Scotland  from  Ber- 
wick to  Caithness.  From  the  present 
Parliament  it  is  now  quite  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  expected.  We  never 
were  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that,  however  strong  might  be  the 
convictions  of  individual  members — 
however  public  opinion  and  the  les- 
sons of  experience  might  shake  the 
faith  of  many  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
late  commercial  policy — ^this  Parlia- 
ment would  undo  the  work  which  was 
sanctioned  by  its  predecessor.  Had 
the  Free- trade  question  been  before 
the  public  at  the  last  general  election, 
we  might  have  entertuned  an  opposite 
opinion.  But  it  was  not  so.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  no  intention  that  the 
country  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  He  seized  the  moment  when, 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  majority  was  at  his 
command,  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  complete,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  furtive 
scheme  of  which  his  tarifb  were  the 
mere  commencement  That  once  car- 
ried, the  nation  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb, by  premature  opposition  or  at- 
tempt at  a  reversal,  an  experiment  in 
behalf  of  which  such  wdghty  testi- 
mony had  been  given.  No  impedi- 
ment was  thrown  in  the  way — no  un- 
necessary obstacle  interposed.  The 
Whig  Ministry,  who,  in  their  new 
character  of  Free-traders,  had  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  affairs, 
were  allowed  by  the  constituencies  of 
the  Empire  to  have  more  than  a  work- 
ing minority ;  so  that,  at  all  events, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
scheme,  they  could  not  pretend  that  a 
&ir  trial  was  denied  to  it.    The  ques- 


tion now  arises,  whether  the  trial  has 
been  of  sufficiently  long  endurance. 
On  that  point  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  agriculturists,  of  those 
connected  with  the  Colonies,  of  the 
shipowners,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  merchants,  and  of  a  considerable 
body  of  the  tradesmen.  The  effect  of 
the  experiment  has  been  felt ;  and 
that,  too,  more  severely  and  intensely 
than  perhaps  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  Free- trade  policy  had 
anticipated.  The  movement  has  been 
begun,  as  is  most  natural,  among  those 
who  are  first  in  the  order  of  suffering ; 
and  who  now  see,  very  clearly,  that 
longer  endurance  and  quiescence  is 
tantamount  to  absolute  ruin.  Eacli 
day  swells  their  ranks  by  a  fresh  ac- 
cession of  adherents,  whilst  the  q)- 
posite  party,  defeated  in  argument, 
and  unable  to  adduce  a  single  proof  of 
the  advantages  which  they  formerly 
prophesied,  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Janus-Uke  attitude  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  sketch, 
and,  when  hard  pressed,  to  repeat 
their  sullen  refusal  of  originating  a 
change — ^for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  their  error. 

From  the  present  Pariiament,  then, 
we  expect  little.  Whatever  impres- 
sion may  be  made  upon  it  by  the  pre- 
sent unmistakeable  ferment  abroad, 
we  cannot  indulge  in  a  rati<mal  hope 
that  it  will  depart  from  its  original 
character.  Our  business  is  to  prepare 
for  a  change  by  that  pacific  but  most 
necessary  agitation,  which,  if  property 
conducted,  must  compel  the  most  ob- 
stinate Minister^  for  his  own  sake,  and 
in  fulfilment  of  Iris  sworn  duty  to  his 
Sovereign,  to  advise  that  opportunity 
of  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  now  so  generally  de- 
manded, and  which  can  scarce  be 
oonstitntioDally  refused. 

In  the  following  pages  our  readers 
will  find  a  correct  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  delegates  who  were 
deputed  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  assemble  in  Lon- 
don in  the  earlier  part  of  May,  and  to 
hold  a  conference  on  the  present 
alarming  prospects  of  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  nation.  We  shall 
not  offer  any  comment  on  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  great  public  meeting 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  7th 
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nit. — a:  meeting  which  has  stricken 
with  confusion  and  dismay  those  who 
affected  to  deny  the  existence  of  gene- 
ral distress  thronghoat  the  kingdom — 
further  than  to  notice  the  odions  and 
unfounded  charse  of  disloyalty  and 
disaffection  whidi  has  been  preferred 
against  some  of  the  speakers.  That 
the  leading  journals  opposed  to  Pro- 
tection should  have  made  the  most  of 
casual  expressions  uttered  by  honest 
men,  unused  to  platform  exhibitions, 
whilst  referring  to  circumstances  of 
almost  unparalleled  provocation,  ap» 
pears  to  us  nowise  wonderful.  The 
journalist,  writing  at  short  notice,  has 
a  certain  conventional  license  of  inter- 
pretation ;  and  unless  he  is  unusually 
stringent  or  unfair,  few  people  are  in- 
elined  to  quarrel  with  the  pungency 
of  a  leading  article.  But  we  confess 
that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  sud- 
den bursts  of  loyalty  which  emanated 
from  the  Whigs.  With  the  memory 
of  the  T.  Y.  correspondence  still 
vividly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  improved  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  of  tone  exhibited 
by  certain  parties  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  know  something  of  tbise 
famous  letters.  For  their  satisfaction, 
we  are  glad  to  inform  them  that  their 
apprehensions  are  as  groundless  as 
their  insinuations  are  hypocritical.  It 
never  has  been,  and  it  never  will  be,  a 
charge  against  the  yeomanry  and 
tenantiy  of  Great  Britain  that  they 
are  cold  in  their  loyalty,  or  deficient 
In  their  duty  and  devotion  to  their 
Sovereign.  But  when  they  are  taunt- 
ed and  defied  by  the  approvers  of  re- 
publican institutions — when  they  are 
told  broadly,  from  the  manufacturing 
•districts,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  another  Parliament,  what- 
ever may  be  the  verdict  of  the  electo- 
ral body  throughout  the  kingdom — 
that  dedsion  and  that  verdict  shall 
avail  nothing  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  former  position,  but  shall  be 
nullified  and  overwhelmed  by  revolu- 
tionary risings  and  appeals  to  physical 
force — ^it  is  not  only  most  natural,  but 
most  proper,  that  they  should  declare 
their  resolute  determination  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights,  if  needful,  by  all  the 
means  which  Providence  has  placed 
In  their  power,  and  to  rescue  their 
country  firom  the  lawless  usurpation 
and  tyranny  of  those  who  have  been 
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audacious  enough  to  disclose  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  their  schemes. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  any  more 
upon  this  subject ;  indeed,  after  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  Lord  John 
Russell  at  his  interview  with  the  dele- 
gates, it  would  be  absurd  to  proceed 
further  in  the  refutation  of  a  charge 
which  can  only- recoil  with  disgrace 
and  ridicule  on  those  who  ventured  to 
prefer  it.  Nor  do  we  think  it  any 
matter  of  regret  that  the  persons  who 
have  so  often  taunted  the  agricultural 
interest  with  their  supineness,  and 
drawn  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to 
their  zeal  from  the  singular  extent  of 
their  patience,  should  at  length  be 
made  aware  that  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  trifle  with  men  who  are  driven  by 
indefensible  legislation  to  the  brink  of 
misery  and  ruin. 

The  annexed  report  of  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  re- 
vised by  the  several  speakers,  will 
show  the  unanimity  which  prevailed, 
the  ability  with  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  party  were  advocated, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
^irited  addresses  were  received.  It 
was  inde^  an  assembly  which  will 
be  long  remembered  after  the  excite- 
ment and  emergency  which  created 
it  have  passed  away.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  details  which  are 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind:  we 
shall  best  perform  our  duty  by  making 
one  or  two  commentaries  upon  the 
replies  which  were  made  to  the  ad« 
dresses  of  the  delegates  who  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  Premier  and 
on  Lord  Stanley. 

The  address  to  Lord  John  RnsseU 
is  a  document  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  attention.  It  is  a  broad  pro- 
test and  warning,  on  the  part  of  the 
loyal  and  constitutional  people  of  the 
realm,  against  obstinate  perseverance 
in  a  course  of  policy  which  has  already 
proved  disftMJ*ous  to  many  of  the  most 
important  interests.  After  setting 
forth  in  clear  and  temperate  language 
^e  nature  of  the  measures  complained 
of,  it  concludes  with  as  solemn  a  re- 
monstrance and  charge  of  responsi- 
bility as  ever  yet  was  addressed  to  a 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  John 
Russell  accepts  the  responsibility, 
which,  indeed,  he  cannot  deny ;  but, 
without  ignoring  the  justice  of  the  com- 
plaint, he  refuses  the  required  relief. 
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Perhaps  no  other  answer  was  expected 
by  the  most  sangnine  of  those  who 
formed  the  deputation,  nor  should  we 
have  done  more  than  simply  note  the 
general  tenor  of  the  refusal,  had  not 
Lord  John  Russell  volunteered  a  state- 
ment which,  we  humbly  think,  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  augment  his 
reputation  as  a  minister,  and  which 
discloses  certain  views  which  we 
maintain  to  be  at  utter  variance  with 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  passage  to  which  we  refer 
is  as  follows : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  agri- 
cultural, the  colonial,  and  the  other 
interests,  was  not  prudent  in  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
1841.  Still,  that  was  their  decision, 
and  in  1846  a  much  greater  change 
was  effected  in  those  laws.  In  1847, 
a  general  election  took  place,  by  which 
the  electors  had  to  decide  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  adoption  of  these  changes ;  and 
the  result  was  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  has  decided 
upon  continuing  the  policy  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  in 
1846.  I  own  I  do  think  it  was  very 
unwise,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  in  1841,  not  to  have  sought  some 
compromise ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
far  more  unwise  now  to  seek  to  restore 
a  system  of  protective  duties.**  Here 
we  have  the  acknowledgment,  quite 
nnreservedly  made,  that  expediency 
and  not  justice  is  the  principle  recog- 
nised by  Her  Maje8ty*s  Government. 
What  Lord  John  Russell  said  resolves 
itself  clearly  into  this :  "  If  you,  who 
represent  the  agricultural,  colonial, 
and  other  interests,  had  thought  fit  to 
make  a  bargain  with  us  in  1841,  we, 
in  return  for  your  support,  would  have 
insured  you  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection. I  think  yon  were  fools  not 
to  have  done  so ;  but,  as  you  did  not, 
yon  must  even  take  the  consequences.'* 
We  should  like  very  much  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  ethics  this  sin- 
gular declaration  can  be  defended. 
To  ns  it  appears  at  utter  variance 
with  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  ho- 
nour. If,  as  the  Free-traders  say,  the 
continuance  of  protection  was  a  mani« 
fest  wrong  to  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  community,  what  right  could 
Lord  John  Russell  have  had  to  effect 
any  manner  of  compromise?    From 


every  Government,  whatever  be  itscon- 
8titution,we  are  entitled  to  expect  clear 
and  uninfluenced  justice.  We  know 
of  no  rule  acknowledged  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  which,  by  the  most  forced 
construction,  can  justify  Mmisters  in 
sacrificing  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  for  the  advantage  of  one 
particular  class,  or  in  making  compro- 
mises between  public  right  and  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  gain.  For  our- 
selves, and  those  who  think  with  ua> 
we  declare  emphatically  that  we  never 
would  be  parties  to  any  such  degrad- 
ing compromise ;  that  we  shonld  feel 
ourselves  dishonoured  if  we  were  ad- 
vocating merely  the  interests  of  & 
class ;  and  that  it  is  because  we  know 
that  we  have  justice  on  our  side  that 
we  are  resolute  in  our  present  appeal* 
To  talk  now  of  former  lapsed  oppor- 
tunities of  compromise,  is  to  use  the 
language  of  a  freebooter.  It  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  famous  outlaw  Rob  Roy  Macgre- 
gor,  who,  when  challenged  for  having 
driven  away  a  herd  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  his  neighbour,  very  coolly  re- 
plied—*' And  what  for,  then,  did  he 
not  pay  me  black-mail  ?  **  The  cases 
are  perfectly  similar.  In  1841  na 
black-mail  was  tendered:  in  1850, 
after  the  depredation  has  been  madCf 
we  are  taunted  with  not  having  pur- 
chased the  favour  and  the  protection 
of  the  Whigs  I 

What  right,  moreover,  we  may  ask^ 
has  Lord  John  Russell  to  separate  the 
interests  of  classes,  and  to  talk  of  the 
agriculturists  and  those  connected 
with  the  colonies  as  having  taken  & 
distinct  and  responsible  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  1841  ?  According  to 
the  constitutional  view.  Parliament  ia 
the  sole  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
national  questions.  It  is  rather  too 
much  at  the  present  day  to  insinuate 
such  a  taunt,  and  to  tell  the  mined 
farmer  that  he  has  only  himself  to 
ji)lame,  when,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, the  expected  negotiator  on  the 
other  side,  who  ought  to  have  made 
terms  with  the  Whigs,  was  no  lesa 
notable  a  person  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel !  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
detestable  and  dangerous  state  of  af- 
fairs, or  one  more  hurtful  to  the  gene- 
ral morality  of  the  country,  than  must 
ensue  if  these  indicated  views  of  the 
Prenuer  were  to  pass  into  general 
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acceptance ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  under- 
stood that  individaals,  and  corpora- 
tions, and  interests,  might,  on  special 
occasions,  effect  compromises  with  the 
Govemment,  at  variance  with  pnblic 
justice,  with  eqnitj,  and  with  hononr. 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  "  compro- 
mises" were  made  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  in  the  conrse  of  last  century ;  and 
evil  indeed  will  be  the  day  when  the 
example  so  set  shall  be  acted  on  by  a 
British  minister,  with  this  difference 
merely,  that  large  and  avowed  '^  com- 
promises*' are  substituted  foV  private 
purchase. 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  recep- 
tion which  the  delegates  received  from 
Lord  Stanley.  At  this  peculiar  crisis, 
before  the  many  hundreds  of  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  in  the  metro- 
polis from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  separated,  each  to  report 
progress  to  those  of  his  own  county 
or  district,  it  was  determined  that  a 
select  number  of  them  should  wait 
upon  the  man  to  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  as  their  chosen  leader — 
not  only  to  testify  their  deep  respect 
for  his  character  and  principles,  but 
respectfully  to  ask  advice  as  to  the 
course  which  they  ought  in  future  to 
pursue.  The  universal  feeling  of  the 
delegates — ^their  confidence  in  Lord 
Stanley — their  prospects,  and  the 
spirit  which  animated  them,  were  ad- 
mirably expressed  by  Mr  Lay  ton,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing the  address ;  and  the  speech  of  Lord 
Stanley,  which  that  address  elicited, 
can  never  pass  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it. 

Clearly,  rapidly,  and  with  a  master 
hand.  Lord  Stanley  described  the 
position  of  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  not  vindicating — for  vin- 
dication was  unnecessary — but  guard- 
ing himself  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  agunst  any  charge  of  apathy  or 
indifference  in  the  cause  that  lay  most 
warmly  at  their  hearts.  He  explained 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who, 
in  their  impatience,  would  have  pre- 
cipitated measures,  why  it  was  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Protection  party 
had  abstained  from  originating  that 
direct  discussion  which  their  oppo- 
nents, confident  in  the  possession  of  a 
majority,  were  so  palpably  eager  to 
provoke.  Admitting  to  the  full,  and 
deploring  the  magnitude  and  preva- 


lence of  the  suffering  which  Free  Trade 
has  brought  upon  the  country,  he  did 
not  disguise  his  belief  that  a  yet  fur- 
ther period  of  probation  must  be  en- 
dured, ere  the  full  conviction  of  the 
fallacy  of  those  schemes  which  have 
passed  into  law  came  home  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nation.  The 
advice,  so  cordially  asked,  was  frankly 
and  freely  given.  "  You  ask  me  for 
advice,"  said  the  noble  lord — and  we 
cannot  forbear  again  quoting  his  me- 
morable words,  *'*'  I  say,  go  on,  and 
God  prosper  you.  Do  not  tire,  do  not 
hesitate,  do  not  falter  in  your  course. 
Maintain  the  language  of  strict  loyalty 
to  the  crown;  and,  with  a  spirit  of  un- 
swerving obedience  to  the  laws,  com- 
bine in  a  determined  resolution  by  all 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  your 
rights,  and  to  enforce  upon  those  who 
now  misrepresent  you  the  duty  of 
really  representing  your  sentiments, 
and  supporting  you  in  Parliament.  .  . 
If  you  ask  my  advice,  I  say  persevere 
in  the  course  yon  have  adopted.  Agi- 
tate the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Continue  to  call  meetings  in 
every  direction.  Do  not  fear,  do  not 
flinch  from  discussion.  By  all  means- 
accept  the  offer  of  holding  a  meetings 
in  that  magnificent  building  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  in  our  greatest  commerciaV 
towns  show  that  there  is  a  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  our  so-called 
Free  Trade  widely  different  from  that 
which  was  anticipated  by  the  Free- 
traders, and  from  that  which  did  pre- 
vail only  a  few  years  ago.  Your 
efforts  may  not  be  so  soon  crowned 
with  success  as  you  hope ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  let  us  stand  hand  to  hand 
firmly  together ;  let  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer — ay,  and  the 
country  shopkeeper — ay,  before  long, 
the  manufacturer  himself,  be  called  on 
to  show  and  to  prove  what  the  effects 
of  this  experiment  are — and,  as  sure 
as  we  stand  together,  temperately  but 
flrmly  determined  to  assert  our  rights, 
so  certainly — at  the  expense,  it  may 
be,  of  intense  suffering,  and  perhapir 
of  niin  to  manv— of  ruin  which,  God 
knows,  if  I  could  avert,  I  would  omit 
no  effort  for  that  purpose*-but  ulti- 
mately, certainly,  and  securely  we 
shall  attain  our  object,  and  receda 
from  that  insane  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  during  the  last  few  years." 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
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the  effect  which  that  address  pro- 
duced upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent— suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  in- 
diyidnal  there  esteem^  it  a  priTilege 
to  be  allowed  to  labour  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  true-hearted,  patriotic, 
and  eloquent  statesman  who  had  that 
day  so  frankly  ratified  their  unanimous 
choice  of  a  leader,  and  in  whose 
honour,  integrity,  and  perseverance 
they  reposed  the  fullest   confidence 


that  can  be  yielded  by  man  to  man. 
Of  this  our  readers  may  be  well  as- 
sured, that  the  movement  so  auspici- 
ously begun  will  not  be  allowed  to 
flag ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  abandoned 
until  the  full  measure  of  justice  is  con- 
ceded to  all  classes  throughout  the 
British  empire  who  have  been  made- 
the  victims  of  a  rash  experiment,  and 
of  one-sided  and  unjustifiable  legisla- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  AS50CIATZ02^  FOR  THE  PBOTECTIOK  OF  IKPUSTBT  AND  CAFTCAL. 

A  General  Meeting  was  convened  by  the  abore  body  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on 
Tuesday,  7th  May,  at  one  o'clock.  The  great  hall  was  crowded  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  by  delegates  and  others  from  Tarions  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Nearly 
two  thousand  gentlemen  were  present  daring  the  proceedings,  whilst  many  more  were 
compelled  to  retire  without  baring  obtained  admittance  for  want  of  standing  room. 
On  the  platform  were — the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair;  Major  William 
Beresford,M.P.;  Mr  Richard  Blakemore,M.P.;  Captain  Boteler,R.£.;  Mr  T.W.Bram- 
8ton,M.P.;  MrR.  Bremridge,  M.P.;  Sir  Brook  W.  Bridges,  Bart;  Mr  L.  W.  Bwk^ 
M.P.;  Sir  Charles  M.  BnrreU,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Viscount  Combermere,G.C.B.;  MiyorChet- 
wynd,  M.P.;  Colonel  Chatterton,  M.P.;  Mr  £.  Cayley,  Jan.;  Mr  £.  S.  ChandosPoIe; 
Mr  R.  A.  Christopher, M.P. ;  the  Marqaisof  Downshire ;  Baron  Dimsdale ;  Mr  J .  W.  Dod, 
M.P.;  MrE.Fellowe8,M.P.;  MrFloyer,M.P.;  Lord  FeTersham;  MrH.  Frewen,M.P,; 
the  Earl  of  Glengall;  Mr  A.  L.  Goddard,  M.P.;  Mr  Howell  Gwyn,  M.P.;  Sir  Alexander 
Hood,  M.P.;  Mr  William  King;  Sir  C.  Knightley,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sur  Ralph  Lopez, Bart., 
M.P.;  Mr  W.  Long,  M.P.;  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury;  Mr  W.  F.  Mackenzie,  M.P.;  Lord 
John  Manners,  M.P.;  Mr  J.  Neeld,  M.P.;  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P.;  Mr  C  W.  Packe, 
M.P.;  Mr  Melville  Portal,  M.P.;  Lord  RoUo;  Earl  Stanhope;  Visconnt  Strangfordi 
G.C.B.;  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart;  Lord  Sondes  ;  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  M.P.;  Mr  A. 
Stewart;  Earl  Talbot;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Talbot;  Aldeiman  Thompson,  M.P.;  Sir 
John  Trollope,  Bart,  M.P.;  Sir  John  T.  Tyrell,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Captain  R.  H.  R.  How- 
ard Vyse,  M.P.;  Mr  H.  S.  Waddington;  the  Rev.  Edward  Yonng;  Mr  P.  Foskett;  Mr 
O.  F.  Young;  Professor  Aytoun,  ^inburgh;  Mr  J.  Butt,  Q.C.;  F^fessor  Darid  Low; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Blois;  Rer.  W.  M.  S.  Marriott;  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Bart;  Mr  W. 
CaJdecott;  Captain  E.  Morgan;  Mr  Richard  Oastler;  Rer.  A.  Buncombe  Shafto; 
Colonel  Warren;  Mr  C.  Byron;  Rev.  H.  Franklin;  Mr  George  Edward  Frere;  Captaia 
Pearson;  Sir  John  Hall,  Bart,  of  Dnnglass;  Sir  Thomas  G.  Hesketh,  Bart.;  Mr  C.  6. 
White,  Limehottse;  Rev.  R.  Exton;ReT.  V.  G.  Yonge;  Rer.  C.  H.  Mainwaring;  Migor 
Rose;  Sir  James  Drummond,  Bart.;  Mr  Henry  Burgess;  Mr  Samuel  Kydd;  Mr  Dda* 
force, isecretary  of  tiudes'  delegates;  Mr  John  Bladcwood,  Edinburgh;  Mr  H.  Hig- 
gins,  &c.,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  delegates  from  the  different  societies  :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
BsDFOROBRriiB.  —  Meisn  Joseph  Pain,  John 

Rogvn,  WUHmm    Bigp,   Rei^amln  Prole, 

TbomM  CJeU,  T.  Jamet. 
BERKSHIRE. 
BniKBHiiiB.  —  MflavB  E.  TuH,  R.  Wannan, 

G«or8«  Shackel,  J.  J.  Allnatt,  J.  Browa,  Job 

Loualey,  WUliun  Aldwortb»  W.  Sharp. 
Kkwbtjry  DisraicT.  —  Mesnv  John  Brown, 

Job  Looal^. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRB. 
BucKiwoHAM.— Heaan  Philip  Box  and  Henry 

Smith. 
Ambhsbam  Dihtilict.  —  ifeain  Philip  Ood- 

dard  and  Robert  Raoshaw. 
Bocks  Absociation  for  tb>  Rcuar  op  Rkal 

Pkopsrty.— Meatrs  Edward  Stone  aodEdwin 

W.  Cox. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridosshibb.— MeiRs  Atoacandflr  Cotton, 

^X[»«»  Hlck$.  Thoauu  St  <luintia,  Samuel 

StSl!^''^  ?.  ^^■»  ^-  Bennett,  John  King. 
Mward  BaU,  Samuel  Jonas,  James  Witt, 


King,  John  Oslar,  Wilson,  Holben,  Peter 
Grain,  James  Leonard,  Samuel  Witt,  James 
Ifatt. 

iBuc  OF  Ely.— Ifein  Joeaph  Little,  W.  Lay* 
ton,  John  Ylpan,  (High  SherilT,)  J.  Fryer, 
Heary  Martitt,  Thomas  Saberton,  Henry 
Rayner,  J.  Croptay*  W.  Martin,  W.  Saberton, 
T.  W.  Granger,  W.  Harlock,  John  Cutladc, 
R.  Martin,  Thomas  Vipra,  John  Held,  W. 
LoddiiMrton,  W.  R  ReU,  John  Swift,  John 
Ball,  Henry  Martin,  Jan.,  George  Ck>oJCf 
William  Vlpan. 

NBWMARKBT.-^MeBBnR.  D.  FyeoD  (efaiJrmsn,) 
P.  Smith  (vice  dialnnan,)  J.  Dobede,  W. 
Layton,  G.  F.  Robhia,  John  Fyson,  William 
Fysoo,  Edward  Staples,  WaDer  Miles  Kfaig» 
Gaorge  Dennis,  J<rfin  Lyles  King,  R.  F. 
Seaber,  William  Staples.  William  Wastrope, 
Thomas  Gardner,  Robert  Pyaon,  Ambroeo 
Gardner. 

derbtshire,  south. 

SoiTTR  DsRBVSBTRs.  —  B.  S.  ChandOB  Pole 
Ee«.,  Mr  Malins. 
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DEVONSHIRE,  SOUTH. 

South  Devon  Branch. — J.  Elliott,  Esq. 

Dhvon  ako  Extbh  Bkancr. — Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer, 
Bart,  M.P.,  L.  W.  Buck,  M.P.,  R.  Brem- 
ridge,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  Lawrence  Palk,  Esq., 
George  Turner,  Esq.,  R.  Brent,  Esq.,  M.D., 
secretary.  Sir  J.  Dockvorth,  Bavt.,  M.P., 
Edward  Trood,  Eaq. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

DoHCBBBTsm. — J.  Flojv,  Esq.,  SLP.,   W. 
SynumdB,  Eeq. 
ESSEX. 

Embx  PiiOTScnoif  SociHTT. — Mmi  John 
▲mbroas,  S.  Baker,  Jae.  Barker,  John 
Barnard,  T.  Bridge,  Geo.  Carter,  John  Clay- 
den,  J.  6.  Firm,  John  Francis,  Joe.  Glascock, 
Jas.  Grove,  W.  Fisher  Hobbe,  Joe.  Lawrence, 
8.  Reere,  T.  K.  Tlwdam,  W.  YaU,  8.  Willis, 
and  H.  T.  BiddeU  (the  secretary.) 

RoHFomo  District.  —  Maun  CShristopher 
Thomas  Tower,  William  Bowyer  Smyth, 
Robert  Field,  John  &  Thompson,  M^{or 
Crosse,  J.  Gihnore,  G.  Hasbiter,  E.  Yipan 
Ind,  W.  ELsslehuret,  John  Bearblock,  John 
Coseker,  James  Panlin,  Hon.  and  Rot.  H.  W. 
Bertie,  Rot.  T.  L.  Fanahawe,  Rer.  D.  G. 
8taoey,  Rer.  Gectge  FiehUng,  Thomas  Mashi- 
ter,  jun.,  W.  H.  Clifton,  Thomas  Lee,  Robert 
Pemberton,  J.  WaDen,  James  Biggs,  John  P. 
Peacock,  Henry  Moss,  T.  W.  Brittain.  James 
I^uning  Padnall,  George  Hooper  Thnrdon, 
Richard  Bunter,  Heoiy  Jos^ih  Bance, 
Thomas  Champness,  Charles  Mollett,  Richard 
Webb,  James  Hill,  George  Porter,  John 
Bearbloek  (HaU  Farm,)  John  Fnaeta,  6.  B. 
Gooch,  Frederick  Francis,  Ueniy  JosUn,  Wm. 
Baker,  Wm.  Blewitt,  Thomas  Surridga,  Row- 
land Cowper,  ColUnaon  Hall,  8.  R.  G.  Francis, 
Dantel  Haws,  Wm.  Freeman,  W.  Bworder, 
Charles  Pmtt,  Daniel  Hicks. 

Orayb  DierRicT.— Messrs  Richard  Meeson,  J. 
Curtis,  T.  Sturgeon,  Thos.  Skinner,  Chas. 
AspUn,  Chas.  Squier,  W.  L.  Bell,  W.  0.  Cook, 
J.  Sawell,  Rkdiard  Knight,  W.  Willto,  W. 
8tef«Ba,  H.  Sackett,  RTBrigfat,  J.  Nokes,  R. 
Cliff,  C.  Sturgeon,  R.  Ingram,  D.  Jackson, 

—  Uwins,  H.  Long,  S.  Newoome,  A.  Canslon, 

—  Woodthrope,  Rer.  W.  Goodchild,  Rer.  G. 
Day,  Rot.  H.  &  Hale,  Rot.  J.  Boulby,  Rev.. 
J.  Tucker. 

BiLLRRicAY.— Mesne  Isaac  Crush,  J.  Brewitt, 
G.  Shaw. 
<}LAM0RGANSHIRE. 

Glamoroah.— Rev.  Robert  Knigfat,  Captain 
Boteler,  Dr  Came;  Mesm  A.  Munay,  £. 
David,  WiUiam  UeweUyn,  and  R.  Franklen. 
OLO UCESTERSHIRE,  EAST. 

CllUrifCX8TBR        AirO        GLOOCRSTRRBBmS. — 

Mesva  P.  Matthews,  Edmnnd  Ruck,  David 
Bowly. 
HAMPSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Alton  District. — Messrs  H.  Holding,  Edward 
Kalgfat,   B.   J.   Mutooek,  W.  Ganwtt,  J. 


BABiMoaTOKR.— Mr  George  Haoiott 
HAMPSHIRE,  SOUTH. 

BOTLRV  AWD   SOCTH  HABTTB.     MuBSIB  EdwttTd 

Twynam,  JoBh.  BlnndBll,  CilBb  Gatar,  W.  C. 
^ooner. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

HRRRroRDBHiRR.— Mr  HenTv  Higgfais. 

Lrdrvrt  Dibtrict.*— Rev.  Edward  HIgglns, 
MessiB  Reynolds  Petton,  Thomas  Fraaoa. 

Ross  District. — Mr  H.  ChUlingwortlL 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

HuMTiNODOxBBiRs. —  Rov.     James     Linton, 
MeasiB  John  Mann,  Hammond,  Ibbot  Mason, 
Robert  T.  Mowley,  Geo.  Bright,  Peter  Pur* 
vis,  John  Warsop. 
KENT,  EAST. 

Eabt  Knrr.— Sfar  B.  W.  Bridges,  Bart, 
Messrs  D.  H.  Carttar,  Edward  Hughes,  John 
Abbot,  Edward  C.  Hughes,  Rev.  Bradley 
Dyne,  Mo«gnv«  HiHon,  Charles  Neame. 


KENT,  WEST. 
Craxbrook. — ^Rev.  W.  M.  S.  Mairiott,  Messrs 

J.  E  King,  R.  Tooth,  Geo.  Hinds,  J.  £. 

Wilson. 
GRAVRaxirn.— W.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  kite  high 

sherifT,  Messrs  W.  F.  Dobson,   T.  GoUyer, 

Pinching,  W.  E.  RuaseU,  R.  C.  Arnold,  J. 

Armstrong,  W.  Brown,  W.  Hubble,  T.  Mace, 
RorHRBTRR.~MaBsrs  W.  Mauehnlc,  W.  MUes. 

C.Lake. 
Maiostonx — Mesers  T.  Abbott,  F.  B.  Eloy, 

G.  Powell. 
Edrmbridor.— Messrs  W.   Searle,    sen.,   J. 

Holmden,  Cieo.  Arnold. 
Brvrnoars.— MesBrs  J.  Sdby,  G.  Turner,  E. 

Crook. 
Bromuit.— Meam  Hammoiid,   Moyur,  and 

Edgertoo. 
Dartforo.  —  MesBiB  W.  Allen,  J.  Solomon, 

and  Slaughter. 
ToNBRinoR.— Rev.  O.  Woodgate,  and  othete. 
Wrothah. — ^Messrs  Leary,  Thomas  Spencer, 

and  Charlton. 
LANCASHIRE,  SOUTH. 
LivRRpooi..  -^  Messn  Richard  C.  Naylor,  II. 

Clever  Chapman,  Charles  Turner,  Lawrence 

Peel,  Thomas  BoM. 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Lbicbstrrbhirr. — MesBTs  Perkins,  G.  Kilby. 
WALTHAM.—Messrs  John  Clark,  F.  Ylncent 
LEICESTERSHIRE  SOUTH. 
Markbt     Harborouoh.  — Messrs     Edward 

Fisher,  Jun.,  Joeh.  Perkins. 
HiNCKLBY. — Messrs  Matthew  Oldacres,  John 

Champten,  Charles  D.  Breton,  Thomas  Swin- 

nerton,  John  Brown,  Richard  Warner,  John 

P.  Cooke,  James  H.  Ward. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  NORTH. 
LurcoLB   AND   LnrnaBV.-^Viloiiel    Sibthorp, 

M.P.,  R.  A.  Christopher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr  T. 

Greetham,  Mr  J.  G.  Stevenson. 
Grimbbt. — Mr  F.  Ues. 
Caistor. — Mr  Wm.  Torr. 
Alford. — Mr  W.  Loft. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  BOUIH. 
Long  Sutton  and  Holbracr. — Messrs  Wm. 

SkeUon,  Spenoer  Skelton,  Geoige  Prest 
Blbaford.— Messrs  Tinley  and  NickollB. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  EAST. 
East  Lincolnbhirr^— Messrs  Fricker,  Joaepli 

Rioder,  Jun. 
NORFOLK,  EAST. 

North  Walsham.— John  Wames,  Esq. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Northamptombhirr.— >Me8Bn  Gray,  Rogers, 

and  J.  Scriven. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
NoRTHUMBBRLAND. — Sir  Matthow  White  Rid- 
ley, Bart,  Messn  Robert  David,  John  Ayers- 

by,  John  Robeon,  Walter  Johnson,  Thomas 

Smith,  H.  Wilkin. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
North    Nottinohamsbirr.  —  Messrs    John 

Holmes,  J<4m  Walker,  T.  HoiAinaoo: 
South    Nottznghambhirr. — Messrs   George 

Storer,  W.  Chouler,  Richard  Milward,  W. 

Champion,  J.  Parkinson,  Jun.,  H.  Gilbert 
OXFORDSHIRBL 
Banrvrt.— Mesen  8.  Lovell,  J.  Gardner,  J. 

Selby. 
RUTLANDSHIRE 
Rutland  Branch. — ^Messrs  Thomae  Spenoer, 

Christopher  Smith,  Samuel  Cheethain. 
Uppingham  Brahch.— Messn  Owsley,  Edward 

Wortley. 
SHROPSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Shropbhirr. — ^Four  delegates. 
OawBSTRY  District. — 8.  Bickerton,  Esq. 
SHROPSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
Bridgnorth.— E.  W.  Powell,  Esq.,  John  Ste- 

|riiens,Esq. 
SOMERSETSHIRE,  WEST. 
SoHBRBBT.— Meesn  Cridland  and  Bult,  John 

Wood,  H.  G.  Andrews,  R.  Hooke,  J.  Hooke. 
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liAirOPORT    AKD    BRIDOBWATBR    DlSTllICT.— 

t       Mr  John  King,  (vice  chninnan,)  and  Mr  T.B. 

Morltt. 
STAFFORDSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Btawwoild. — Major  CIietuvynd.MMsn^T.  Harfs- 

home,  W.  T.  Loekyer,  C.  Keeling,  J.  Niddt- 

ion,  J.  Alton. 
STAFFORDSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
EccLnsHALL  Branch. — ^Rot.  V.   O.  Yoage, 

Rev.  Charlee  Mainwailng. 
SUFFOLK. 
East  SurroLc — Rev.  Mr  Abton,  Heaan  John 

Mosely,  N.  Barthropp,  P.  Dykes,  W.  Blon. 
Ipswich  BRAifCH. — C.  LUlingeton,  Eiq.  Deputy 

Lieutenant.  Messrs  T.  Haward,  W.  F.  Sdirie- 

ber,  J.  GamaU,  Venn,  W.  Back,  W.  Rodweli, 

J.  D.  Everett,  Morgan,  R.  C.  Perry,  Blark 

Wade,  Rev.  F.  K.  Steward.     . 
.    Hartismrrb  BRANCH.~Dr  Chevalier,  Messrs 

Samuel  Peck  and  Deck. 
Straobrokb  District. — ^W.  L.   B.   Frener, 

Esq  ,  Rev.  A.  Cooper. 
Wbst  SuFrocK. — Messrs  King,  Vrall,  Simpson, 

Woodward,  George  Gayford. 
CosFORD  HuNORSD. — Mesffs  C.  Kersey,   P. 

Postans. 
BvNOAY  Branch. — ^Two  delegates. 
SURREY,  EAST. 
Kingston. — Messrs  G.  Nightingale  and  Daniels. 
Croydon     Branch.  —  Messrs    Cresslngbam, 

(chairman,)  Rowland,  Runcock,  Robinson, 

Walker,  and  GntterUge. 
Rbioatk  Branch. — Messrs  Peter,  Caffyn,  Jesse 

Pym. 
-    Tanoridos  Hundrco  Branch. — Messrs  Isaac 

Stavely,  Edward  Kels^. 
SURREY,  WEST. 
WxsT   SuRRBY  UNrrsD  Association. — Col. 

Holme  Summer,  Rowland  Goldliawk,  Esq. 
Epsom  District.— Messrs  Francis  Gamer  and 

Kbig. 
DoRKiNo  DiSTRiCT. — Mcssis  Wellef  and  Dewd- 

ney. 
SUSSEX,  EAST, 
SossBx.— Mean  W.  Rigden,  A.  Denman,  S. 

H.  Bigg,  Edward  Wyatt 
East  Grinbtbd.— -Messrs  Geoige  Head,  Wm. 

Tomer,  John  Roee,  John  MUhi,  John  Pirnie. 
WARWICKSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Rugby  and   Dunchurch  Branch. — Messrs 

H.  Townsend,  John  Perkins. 


Sutton  Coldfikld.— The  Hon.  E.  8.  Jervis, 
W.  M.  Jervis,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  K.  B.  Bedford, 
Messrs  R.  Fowler,  R.  Fowler,  Jan.,  Boding- 
ton,  Sadler,  Osborne,  Buggins. 

CovKhUivu — ^Bfessrs  Cook,  Gilbert,  H.  Thorn- 
ley,  John  York,  and  Dr  Danes. 
WARWICKSHIRE,  SOUTH. 

Warwickshirb. — Mmsts  Edward  Greaves,  C. 
M.  Gaidecott,  Luke  Pearman,  J.  H.  Walker, 
W.  W.  Bromfield,  R.  Hemming,  S.  Umbers, 

B.  Sedgeley,  John  Moore,  H.  Brown. 
WILTSHIRE,  NORTH. 

Messrs  O.  Brown,  W.  Ferris,  J.  A.  WilHams, 
R.  Strange,  J.  Wilkes,  E.  L.  Rumbold,  L. 

Waldron.  

WILTSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
Salisbury  BRANcn.^-Messrs  Stephen  Mills, 
F.  King,  George  Burtt,  Leonard  Maton,  B. 
Pinnegar,  —  Lush. 
WORCESTERSHIRE,  WEST. 
WoRCBSTBRSHiRB   BRANCH. — Ths  Hon.  and 
Kev.  W.  C.  Tftlbot,  F.   Woodward,    Esq., 
Richard  Gardner. 
YORKSHIRE,  NORTH  RIDING. 
Knarxsborough. — Mr  T.   Collins,  Jan.,    of 

Scoiton. 
EAStNGWoLD. — ^Mr  Cliarlcs  Harlaiid. 
YORKSHIRE.  EAST  RIDING. 
East  Riding. — Mr  John  Almaek. 
Malton.— E.  Cayley,  Esq. 
HoLOXRNXBs. — Messrs  Joeh.  Stickney  and  G. 

C.  Francis. 
Pocklinoton.— . —  Croaik 

YOUKSHIRE.  WEST  RIDING. 

BOROUGHBKIDOB   BRANCH. — ^Wm.   Jodl.  Colt- 

man,  Esq. 
SCOTLAND. 
Scottish  Protbctivb  Association.— Sir  J. 
Drammond,  Bart.,  Professor  Aytoan,  Pro- 
fessor Low,  Dr  Gardner,  Messrs  Geo.  MakgiU,. 
Jno.  Dickson,  Jno.  Dudgeon,  J.  Murdodi» 
J.  Shand,  Blackwood,  Garland.  Hugh  Wat. 
son,  Cheyne,  Stenart  of  Auchlunkart. 
East  Lothian.— Sir  Jno.  Hall,  Bart,  of  Dun- 
glass,  Messrs  R.  Scot  Skirviog  and  Aitchi- 
son,  of  Alderston. 
Abbrobbnsbirb. — Dr  Garden. 
IRELAND. 
County  Down.— The  Marquis  of  Downshirs. 


The  noble  Chairman  rose  and  said — Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  trespass  but  a  few  moments  upon  yonr  attention,  because 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  gentlemen  much  more  able  to  discuss  the  question 
upon  which  we  are  met  here  to-day  than  the  individuflJ  who  now  stands  before  you 
— more  able,  I  say;  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  Umted  Kingdom  who  is  more  deeply 
impressed  than  I  am  with  the  conviction  that,  if  this  country  is  to  continue  to  be  great 
and  free,  moderate  import  duties  must  be  imposed  (loud  cheers.)  Though  some  per- 
sons have  called  free  trade  a  **  great  experiment,"  and  wish  us  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  result  of  that ''  experiment "  is  to  be,  I  tell  them  fkirly  now,  that  that  experi- 
ment has  been  tried — ^that  it  has  failed— and  that  common  sense  always  said  it  would 
fail  (great  cheering.)  But  during  the  trial  of  this  **  great  experiment,"  have  they 
calculated  the  amount  of  hazard  which  they  are  incurring !  Are  they  aware  of  the 
mass  of  landowners  and  tenant-farmers  of  England  who  must  be  cast  away  if  this 
experiment  is  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  1  (loud  cheers.)  We  are  met  here  to- 
day to  receive  deputations  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  convene  this  meeting,  because  doubts  have  been  expressed  iu  Parliament 
whether  distress  was  universal  or  not.  We  are  met  to-day  to  hear  from  the  tenant- 
farmers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  the  prospects  of  their  localities  (hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen,  I  fear  those  prospects  are  bad  indeed.  But  still  I  will  say  before  yon  * 
that^  which  I  stated  in  Parliament — that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  good 
feelfng  of  the  people  of  England  (cheers.)  I  believe  that  the  tenant-farmera  will 
follow  the  advice  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  them,  and  persevere  (hear,  hear.) 
They  know  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Let  you,  all  of  you,  when  you  return  home, 
tell  your  neighbours  to  persevere;  and  depend  upon  it,  justice  will,  sooner  or  later> 
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be  done  to  you  (loud  obeere.)  I  will  not  now  detain  you  longer  than  to  say  I  hope 
that  the  expressions  which  may  be  made  use  of  here  to-day  will  be  to  show  that,  ill 
used  as  we  are,  we  are  still  loyal  to  our  Soyereign,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country  (tremendous  cheering.) 

Mr  T.  W.  BOOKER,  Ez-High-SheriiT  of  Glamorganshire,  of  Yelindra  House,  near 
Cardiff,  was  then  called  upon  by  the  noble  chairman,  and  amidst  great  applause 
stepped  forward  to  propose  the  first  resolution — ^  That  the  difficulty  and  intolerable 
distress  pervading  the  agricultural  and  other  great  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  deprivation  and  suffering  to  which  large  masses  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion are  reduced,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  fraught  with  consequences  the 
most  disastrous  to  the  public  welfare,  and  if  not  speedily  remedied  must  proye  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  will  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  may  even 
place  in  peril  the  safety  of  the  state."  —  Mr  Booker  spoke  as  follows :  My  lord 
duke,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen, — It  is,  I  do  most  unfeignedly  assure  you,  with  the 
deepest  diffidence,  if  not  with  the  deepest  reluctance,  that  I  stand  before  you  thus 
early  in  the  proceedings  of  this  most  eventful  day  ;  for,  gentlemen,  I  came  here  under 
the  sincere  hope  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  listen  to  others  instead  of  myself  occupy- 
ing your  time.  But  there  are  times,  and  this  is  an  occasion,  when  I  feel  that  it  would 
ill  become  any  man  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  which  those  with 
whom  he  has  an  identity  of  feeling  and  a  community  of  interest  will  and  wish  should 
devolye  upon  him.  Humble,  therefore,  though  my  name  may  be,  yet  I  will,  without 
further  apology,  proceed  at  once  to  the  objects  which  have  called  us  together.  (Cheers.) 
At  this  time  of  day,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  need  not,  I  think,  enter  upon  any  lengthened 
argument,  nor  need  I  adduce  any  elaborate  statements  of  statistical  facts,  to  prove 
that  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  her  dependencies  is,  to  say  the 
least,  most  unsatisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  that. 
Therefore  to  save  your  time,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  those  who  will  have  to  follow 
me,  I  will  assume  three  propositions.  First  of  all,  I  will  assume  that  the  agricultural 
interest  is  immeasurably  the  most  important  interest  of  the  state.  (Hear.) 
Secondly,  I  will  assume  that  that  interest  is  in  a  state  of  alarming  and  greatly 
increasing  depression.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  thirdly,  I  will  assume  that  that  depres- 
sion is  occasioned  and  aggravated  by  the  adoption  and  continuance  in  that  altered 
policy  of  the  country  which  now  prevails.  (Cheers.)  I  presume  that  my  two  first 
propositions  will  be  conceded  to  me  everywhere ;  and  as  to  the  third,  here  at  least  I 
presume  we  are  unanimous,  that  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  distresses,  and  the 
disasters  that  now  accompany  us  are  attributable  to  that  vile,  suicidal  policy  falsely 
called  free  trade.  (Cheers.)  Having  gone  thus  far,  and  having  arrived  at  this  poiot, 
it  will  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  you  that  I  should  dwell  long  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distress  which  now  accompanies  you,  and  now  environs  you.  That  I 
will  leave  to  others  of  those  intelligent  practical  men  who,  in  such  multitudinous 
numbers,  have  left  their  homes  and  have  come  here  to  tell,  in  this  central  heart  of 
England,  their  feelings  upon  the  distresses  and  dangers  that  have  overtaken  them. 
But  I  will  just  glance  at  what  is  the  prevailing  symptom  of  the  distress  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  prevailing  symptom  is  cheapness — 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life — cheapness  of  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  Providence,  the  productions  of  the  earth — cheapness  of  the  works  of  man, 
the  produce  of  his  skill  and  labour.  And  how  is  it  that  this  cheapness,  which  augurs 
plenty  and  abundance,  should  not  be  accompanied  with  its  usual,  nay,  its  invariable 
concomitants — ease,  enjoyment,  safety,  and  repose  1  (Cheers.)  There  must  be  some- 
thing fundamentally  wroug  in  a  state  which  produces  such  startling  results.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  whose  opinion,  and  whose  memory  too,  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
veneration  with  every  Free-trader,  as  unquestionably  they  are  of  respect,  ftom  the 
sterling,  amiable,  pains-taking  qualities  of  the  man — I  allitde  to  the  late  Mr  Huskisson 
— it  was  his  opinion,  and  he  delivered  it  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1815 — it  was  his  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  delusive 
thau  the  proposition  that  cheapness  in  the  price  of  provisions  is  always  a  benefit.  On 
the  contrary,  cheapness,  without  a  demand  for  labour,  is  a  symptom  of  distress. 
(Cheers.)  The  French,  he  adds,  in  his  day,  had  cheapness  without  capital,  and  that 
was  a  proof  in  them  of  progressive  decay.  But  this  all-pervading  state  of  cheapness 
is  so  ably  glanced  at  and  set  forth  in  a  document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  town,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
some  passages  from  it.  It  is  the  Address  of  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Delegates  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  interests  and  the  present  position  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  empire  ;  and  if  there  can  be  words  of  solemn  warning  and  import,  they 
are  contained  in  this  most  extraordinary  document.    It  commences : — 
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^Fellow-CountryraeD, — Tbere  is  not  reeonl«d  an  era  in  the  hiatory  of  oar  oonntry^ 
Bor,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  all  nationsy  when  the  great  sahjeot  of  the  natural  and 
social  rights  of  those  who  lire  by  means  of  their  labour  was  required  to  be  so  thought' 
fully  considered,  so  clearly  explained,  and  so  zealouBly  and  faithfhUy  supported,  a» 
the  present  enk" 

It  afterwards  goes  on  to  treat  the  question  of  cheapness  thus : — 

^  We  hare  it  announced  to  us  that  it  is  under  the  operation  of  unregulated,  stian- 
lated,  and  uniyersal  competition,  we  are  henceforth  to  Uto. 

**  Cheapness  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  one  great  and  desirable  attainment.  Bat  the 
chei^ness  that  is  attained  under  this  system  is  not  the  result  of  fSur  and  distribatory 
abandance — being  mainly  acquired  by  diminishing  the  enjoyments,  or  the  consump- 
tion, olr  those  by  whose  labour  productions  are  deriTed,and  by  that  eeonomy  of  labour 
by  whieh,  in  so  many  instances,  the  labourer  is  east  off  altogether  from  employment^ 
because  a  cheaper,  that  is,  a  less  eonsuuiiag  instrument  tbu  his  body,  is  iuTented 
and  applied.  The  labour  of  the  working  man  thus  becomes  a  superfluons  commodity 
•  in  the  market,  so  that  he  most  either  be  an  outcast  altogether  from  society,  or  else 
find  some  way  of  doing  more  work  for  less  of  materials  of  consumption ;  and  eyen  then, 
if  he  should  succeed  in  this  course  of  realising  cheapness,  he  becomes  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  others  of  his  fellow*  labourers  down  to  the  same  degraded  level  to 
which  he  is  reduced.    (Loud  cheers.) 

^  Bad  and  appalling,  howerer,  as  is  the  existing  condition  of  so  many  whose  only 
means  of  supporting  tiiemsehes  and  their  fsuaulies  is  the  exerdse  of  tiieir  daily 
labour,  yet  we  maintain  that  the  prospect  before  us  is  still  more  dark  and  gloomy. 
We  declare  to  yon  our  conyiction  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  snffering  and  of 
destitation  impends  OTer  the  labouring  class  and  their  families,  both  of  this  and  of 
all  other  nations,  unless  the  fidsenesa  of  the  free  or  oompetitiTe  system  be  thoroughly 
penetrated,  clearly  exposed,  and  a  coarse  of  general  commeree,  yery  diftrent  from 
that  emanating  from  the  free  system,  be  entered  upon."  (Great  cheers.)  In  this 
manner  do  these  praetical  men,  who  are  practically  groaning  under  the  eyus  of  this 
altered  system,  dispose  of  the  question  of  chei^ness.  The  men  whose  signatures  are 
appended  to  that  doenment,  haye  done  me  the  honour  also  of  communicating  with 
me  since  I  haye  been  in  town,  and  of  stating  to  me  what  their  intentions  and  objects 
are.  They  write  me  on  the  4th  of  May  insk  that ''  The  delegates  haye  a  desire  to 
collect  all  the  statistics  in  their  power  riiowing  the  decline  in  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  also  showing  the  j^adual  faUing-off  of  wages  since  the  introduction  of 
free-trade  measures  to  Uieir  respectiye  trades ;  and  also  the  oonditlon  of  those  trades 
which  haye  not  been  directly  interfered  with  by  foreign  imports,  but  which  the  dele- 
gates haye  reason  to  belieye  are  indirectly  affected  by  the  displaced  hand%  from  other 
industrial  branches,  continually  forcing  themselyes  into  the  aboye-mentioned  trades 
—this  is  the  reason  they  have  appealed  to  all  who  are  friends  to  natiye  indos^  for 
assistance."  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  said  that  free  trade  ha«  not  yet  had  fair  play. 
Meet  fortunately  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  couriesy  of  a  member  of  parli»> 
ment,  a  personal  fHend  of  my  own,  the  inyaluable  member  for  Falmouth,  Mr  Gwyn^ 
for  the  returns  of  trade  and  nayigation  up  to  the  dose  of  last  month,  which  only 
appeared  and  were  placed  in  my  hands  last  night.  I  haye  gone  through  these 
documents  with  all  the  business  habits  that  I  am  capable  of ;  and  I  come  to  this  con- 
clusion and  result,  the  truth  of  which  I  defy  any  Free-trader  to  oontroyert.  ((Cheers.) 
The  flourishing  s^te  of  the  cotton  trade  is  boasted  ofl  Why,  these  documents  proye 
to  yon  that  the  export  of  ootton  goods  has  increased  10  per  cent,  but  the  coivnxmption 
of  cotton  altogether  has  decreased  20  per  cent.  (Lend  cheers.)  And  what  does  this  showf 
That  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  of  30  per  cent.  What !  f^e  trade 
not  had  fiiir  play !  Why,  our  colonies  haye  had  fVee  trade  fot  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  the  last  ten  years  they  have  had  the  bleesing  of  f^  and  unrestricted  trade,  and  lei 
me  appeal  to  any  oolonist,  what  is  the  universal  language  which  defies  even  contradic- 
tion— We  are  ruined  I  (load  cheers.)  Oar  own  British  possessions  get  their  sapplies 
cheaper  from  the  United  States  than  they  can  from  Great  Britain  <»r  our  North 
American  colonies.  They  expend  the  property  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  oars  too, 
which  they  get  there,  in  fostering  tiie  trade  of  our  rivals  to  the  destruction  and 
exclusion  of  their  own.  Free  trade  not  had  fkir  play  1  Why,  what  have  been  its 
effects  in  Ireland !  (hear,  hear.)  In  the  year  1844  or  1845,  there  were  of  acres 
cultivated  in  wheat  in  Ireland,  1,059,620  ;  but  in  1847,  the  blessed  year  that  fol- 
lowed the  consummation  of  free  trade,  the  number  was  reduced  to  743,871,  and  in 
1848  it  was  still  farther  rednced  to  565,746,  thus  showing  a  decrease  in  three  years 
of  the  palmy  days  of  free  trade  of  no  less  than  500,000  acres  of  wheat,  equal  to  the 
production  of  2,100,000  quarters,  and  in  value,  at  what  ought  to  be  the  price  of 
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wheat,  npwardB  of  six  millions  sterling.  (Shoats  of  ^  Jiear,  faesr.")  This  shows  with 
a  yengeanoe  that  capital  is  flowing  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  to  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  (hear,  hear.)  Free  trade  not  had  fair  play  !  What  will  yon,  farmers, 
your  wires  and  daughters,  say  to  this  I  In  the  year  1833,  the  export  of  salt  batter 
from  Ireland  was  25,000  tons,  in  Talae  L.3,000,000  sterling,  and  it  would  take  260,000 
cows  to  produoe  that  quantity  of  butter.  Now,  let  the  Free-traders  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  export  of  salt  butter  from  Ireland  during  the  last  year  (hear,  hear.) 
Ireland  has  broken  up  her  old  pastures,  and  has  sown  wheat  upon  them ;  and  yet 
with  all  that  forced  and  ruinous  oultivation,  the  foreigner  beats  her  out-and-out. 
But  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  go  through  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tress which  afflicts  you.  I  will  no  longer  dilate  upon  it.  I  will  lea^e  its  effeets 
upon  England  to  those  admirable  men  whose  publio  spirit  and  whose  prlTate  wrongs 
have  brought  them  here.  And  I  will  at  once  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  I  Yon 
will  answer  me  with  one  acclaim.  There  can  be  but  one,  and  thai  is  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  protection  to  natiye  industry  (cheers.)  And  how  is  this  remedy  to  be 
attained  ?  Why,  by  a  cordial  union  of  all  classes  whose  labonr  has  been  inyaded, 
and  the  produce  of  whose  skill,  enterprise,  and  industry  has  been  excluded  by  that 
Tile  policy  which  has  supplanted  us  in  our  own  markets.  I  presume,  and  I  say  it 
with  all  respect  and  deep  humility,  that  you  can  have  no  remaining  hope  from  the 
present  parliament  (cheers),  nor  from  the  present  adylsers  of  the  Crown  (tremendous 
cheering.)  But  we  have  a  constitutional  soyereign,  who  well  knows  that  her  own  peace 
and  happiness  depend  upon  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  her  people.  She  well  luiows 
that  upon  that  peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  her  own  happiness,  but  the  security  of 
her  throne  (cheers,)  and  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  that  she  administers,  all  alike 
depend  (cheers.)  Let  us  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  wishes  of  her  faithfu! 
people.  Let  us  tell  her  of  the  distress  and  difficulties  that  are  overtaking  the  indus- 
trious cultiyators  of  tiie  soil  of  the  empire  which  she  benignly  governs.  (Loud  cries 
of  "hear.")  Let  us  tell  her  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  that  enyiron  the  hard- 
working, industrious  oeeupiers  of  the  territorial  domains  of  the  ancient  nobility  and 
gentry  of  her  land  (hear,  hear.)  Let  us  tell  her,  as  the  noble  duke  said,  that, 
although  oppressed,  we  are  still  faithAil — still  uncompromising — still  unswerying — 
still  unseduoeable — still  loyal  and  true  to  her ;  and  I  will  steke  my  life  on  it,  that 
she  will  be  compassionate  and  true  to  us  (hear,  hear.)  The  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  yon  is  no  proud  aristocrat— he  is  no  lordly  possessor  of  wide-spread 
territorial  domains  ;  but  he  has  obtained  his  fortune  by  the  active  pursuits  of  com- 
mercial industry  (hear,  hear.)  He  affords  daily  employment  to  hundreds,  and  thou- 
sands are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on  his  care  and  success  (hear,  hear.)  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  I  speak  with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  my  words  and 
actions ;  and  I  desire — and,  with  God's  blessing,  I  shaU  use  every  energy  and  talent 
that  my  Maker  has  endowed  me  with  (loud  cheers) — ^I  desire,  and  with  (xod's  help, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  transmit  to  my  children's  children  unimpaired  those  laws  and 
liberties,  those  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  afforded  me  protection  during 
my  ovni  oareer  of  successful  toil  (cheers.)  You  will  take  one  word  of  counsel  from 
me.  You,  the  owners  and  industrious  occupiers  of  the  soil,  will,  I  hope,  from  this 
vast  assembly  hurl  back  vnth  proud  defiance  that  gross  threat,  that,  if  success  should 
attend  your  exertions  for  a  restoration  of  protection,  the  fonndations  of  property 
would  be  shaken  to  their  centre  (hear,  hear.)  Such  is  the  language  used  by  Free- 
traders in  fustian,  in  words  as  well  as  in  merchandise  (hear,  hear.)  Ay,  forsooth, 
by  the  apostle  of  peace,  who  would  have  the  manly  quarrels  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  settled  by  palaver  and  humbug,  instead  of  musketry  and  gunpowder 
(great  oheering.)  Hurl  back,  I  say,  that  defiance,  and  let  your  answer  reach  the 
ears  of  all  who  dare  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  discussion,  and  the  results  of 
free  discussion  in  this  hitherto  free  and  prosperous  land  (hear.)  But,  in  the  struggle 
that  must  of  necessity  ensue  before  we  can  obtain  the  gracious  accession  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign  to  the  prayers  of  her  people,  it  may  and  will  happen  that  our 
friends  who,  amidst  treachery  and  desertion  unparalleled  (hear,  hear,)  had  stood  firm 
and  faithfhl  to  their  principles  and  professions,  may  be  inoonvenienoed,  and  that  their 
seats  in  the  le^slature  may  be  jeopardised  by  the  miscellaneous  onslaught  of  our 
ministerial  and  jacobinical  opponents  (hear,  hear.)  But  this  must  not,  this  shall  not, 
be ;  for  the^  men  must  be  protected  at  the  hustings  (hear,  hear.)  When  I  look  at 
this  vast,  this  magnificent  assend>lage — ^when  I  consider  whom  and  what  it  repre- 
sents—I cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  there  are,  in  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists 
of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  a  thousand  men  who  will  put  down  their 
hnndMd  pounds  a-piece  to  form  a  frind  against  all  aggressors  (hear,  hear.)  For 
myself,  I  shall  at  once  avow  that  I  will  be  one,  either  of  a  thousand  to  put  dovrn  my 
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hondred  pounds  (hear,  hear,)  or,  if  need  be,  I  will  be  one  of  a  hundred  to  pat  down 
my  thousand  pounds  (loud  cheers,)  for  this  national,  this  necessary  object.  And 
then,  having  done  our  duty,  and  having  among  our  hereditary  legislators  a  Richmond 
(cheers,)  a  Stanhope  (hear,)  a  Stanley  (cheers,)  an  Eglinton,  a  Talbot,  a  Downshire,  a 
Malmesbury,  a  Beaufort,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  ^ill  forgive  me  if  I  now  fkil  to 
name  them ;  and  a  Disraeli  (great  cheering  followed  the  mention  of  Mr  Disraeli's 
name,)  a  Granby  (hear,  hear,)  a  Manners  (hear,  hear,)  a  Beresford,  a  Stuart,  a  Nevde- 
gate,  and  many  more  such  whom  we  will  send  to  aid  them  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
let  us  commit  our  cause,  the  cause  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
(cheers,)  the  sacred  cause  of  protection  to  native  industry  and  capital  niear,hear) — 
let  us  commend  that  canse  to  our  Sovereign,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  G<>d  (loud 
cheers.)  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  the  undue  length  at  which 
I  have  addressed  you.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  kindness  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  I  now  beg  to  propose  the  resolntion 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  intrusted. 

The  honourable  gehtleman  sat  down  amidst  the  most  deafening  cheers. 

Mr  W.  CHOULER,  South  Muskham,  Newark,  NotU,  in  rising  to  second  the 
resolution,  said  he  should  not  waste  their  time  by  offering  any  apologies  for  his  unfit- 
ness to  address  them  upon  that  occasion.  He  had  come  forward  to  state  facts,  and 
he  should  at  once  proceed  to  discharge  that  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
should  first  of  all  advert  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. He  could  state  that  the  wages  of  those  labourers  had  of  late  been 
reduced  nominally  from  128.  to  10s.,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  9s.  a-week  ; 
while  the  real  reduction  was  much  greater,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  their  employers,  they  had  been  deprived  of  that  piece-work  by  which 
they  had  formerly  earned  a  further  sum  of  Is.  or  2s.  a-week.  Since  he  had  come  to 
London  he  had  received  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  a  part  of 
-Leioestershire  which  adjoined  South  Nottmghamshire,  and  from  that  statement  he 
found  that  during  the  winter  there  had  b^n  many  unemployed  laboorers  in  that 
•district ;  and  that  latterly,  even  at  the  approach  of  the  spring-time,  eight  of  those 
labourers  had  been  going  about  begging.  They  had  not  asked,  however,  for  alms,  but 
for  employment,  by  which  they  could  have  obtained  an  honest  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  appealed  to  every  one  whom  he 
was  addressing,  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  be  placed  in  a  more  heartrending 
situation  than  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  afford  employment  to  an  honest  and 
industrious,  but  necessitous  labourer !  But,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  things  at  home, 
he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  how  the  labourers  are  situated  in  other  dis- 
tricts with  which  he  had  no  immediate  connexion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  had 
ihought  that  the  place  in  which  he  might  expect  to  find  perfection  was  the  estate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  (Loud  -cries  of  "  hear,  hear,'*  jeers,  and  laughter.)  He  had  read 
the  document  issued  some  time  since  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  tenantry,  and  through 
his  tenantry  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  from  the  wording  of  that  document  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbury,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  labourers  were  fully  employed,  well  housed,  and  well  fed.  But  he  would  tell 
them  what  he  had  seen  there  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  parish  of  Kingsbury  was  an 
extensive  one,  and  the  farms  there  were  large,  for  that  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
varied  from  300  to  400  acres.  But  instead  of  the  labourers  in  Kingsbury  being 
lodged  in  comfortable  cottages,  he  found  scarcely  any  labourers'  cottages  upon 
the  estate.  There  were  no  small  holdings,  no  cottage  allotments  in  the  parish; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  the  labourers  employed  in  it  resided  at  a  distance  of  two 
-or  three  miles  from  the  place.  The  fact  was,  that  for  some  years  a  system  had  been 
carried  on  in  that  parish  for  reducing  the  number  of  its  agricultural  labourers, 
(hear,  hear,)  and  removing  the  poor  off  the  property.  He  confessed  he  only  won- 
dered that  the  **  Times  Commissioner  "  had  not  been  down  there  (hear,  and  laughter,) 
to  tell  the  tenantry  how  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the  labourer  was  lost  by 
living  so  far  from  his  work.  But  he  had  found  worse  than  that.  He  had  found 
that  English  labourers  were  being  gradually  displaced  by  low-priced  Irish  labourers. 
He  had  found  that  the  tenants  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  employing  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  six  or  eight  Irish  labourers  each,  to  whom  they 
paid  little  or  no  money  wages.  (Cries  of  "shame.")  Now  he  should  not  have  thought 
much  about  that  if  he  had  found  that  the  Irish  labourers  were  prospering,  as  they 
are  British  subjects;  but  he  had  seen  them  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  to  which 
the  English  labourers  also  were  being  rapidly  reduced.  The  Irish  there  have  no 
house  to  live  in,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  or  fire  to  go  to,  but  lay  on  straw  in  an  outhouse; 
therefore  this  system  has  this  tendency,— to  depress  the  English  labourer  to  the 
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Irish  or  Oontinental  lerel,  withoat  eleTating  the  other.  He  would  paae,  however, 
from  the  parish  of  Kingshury  to  a  district  represented  hy  another  lion  of  the  day. 
(A  laugh.)  They  would  recollect  that  Mr  C.  VilUers,  the  member  for  WoWerhamp- 
ton,ha4  stated  at  the  eommenoement  of  the  session  that  there  had  been  L.9 1,000,000 
a-year  saved  to  tiie  country  by  the  fall  in  prices  which  had  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  free-trade  policy.  Now  it  hadocourred  to  him  that  the  constituents  of  Mr  Villiers 
must  have  obtained  a  pretty  good  share  of  that  sum.  But  he  had  found  that  in 
Wol?erhampton  the  poor-rates  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in  March  1842,  the 
poor-rates  in  the  union  of  Wolverhampton  had  not  amounted  to  half  the  sum  which 
they  had  reached  during  the  tweWe  months  ending  in  March  1850.  It  further 
appeared  that  in  the  year  ending  March  25, 1849,  they  had  amounted  to  only 
L.  10^007,  while  in  the  year  ending  March  25, 1850,  they  had  amounted  to  L.ll,625» 
He  had  mentioned  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  people  of  Wolver- 
hampton had  derived  no  advantage  from  the  supposed  saving  of  L.9 1,000,000  a-yeai 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy.  But  he  said,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  such  saving  had  been  made.  He  admitted  that  that  sum  had  been 
lost  to  one  class  in  this  country  (hear,  hear,)  but  he  denied  that  it  had  been  gained 
by  any  other.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Lord  John  Russell  said  last  Friday  night 
week,  that  if  Mr  Henley  brought  forward  a  direct  motion  in  favour  of  protection,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  possession  of 
as  great  comTorts  as  they  ever  had  been.  Now  this  was  three  months  after  the 
country  had  been  said  to  have  been  the  gainer  of  L.9 1,000,000  a-year,  and  yet  all 
that  Lord  John  Russell  could  say  was  that  the  people  were  in  ^  as  good  "  a  podtioa 
as  ever  they  were.  He  would  admit,  if  necessary,  that  this  sum  had  been  lost  to  one 
class,  but  it  had  not  been  gained  by  another.  He  should  not  be  so  much  dis- 
satisfied if  the  farmers  had  lost  it,  if  only  some  other  class  had  gained  it.  But  the 
farmers  had  lost  it  and  no  one  in  this  oountry  had  gained  it.  (Qieers.)  Two-thirds  <tf 
the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  could  any 
policy,  he  would  ask,  be  more  suicidal  Ihan  to  deprive  them  of  L.9 1,000,000' 
a-year,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion !  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  agriculturists,  as 
a  body,  had  never  been  in  a  worse  position  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed.  He  felt  convinced  that,  if  the  existing  prices  for  agrieultnral  produce 
were  to  continue  much  longer,  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  wholly  unable  to 
afford  tall  employment  to  lal^urers ;  great  efforts  had  been  made  last  winter  to 
employ  the  labourers;  and  when  parliament  met  we  were  told,  because  we  had 
employed  them,  that  there  was  no  distress.  But  if  the  class  of  able-bodied 
labourers  were  offered  no  alternative  but  to  perish  from  destitution  or  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  country  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  state  which  he  should  be  most  sorry  to  witness.  Already  -the  agri- 
cultural labourers  talked  of  combinations;  and  although  the  farmers  might  be  «able 
to  stem  the  torrent  by  affording  them  employment  until  the  termination  of  the 
harvest,  he  could  not  help  anticipating  the  most  serious  perils  after  that  period*. 
The  labourers  did  not  blame  the  farmers  for  their  condition,  for  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  farmers  had  not  the  means  for  affording  them  employment ;  and 
under  those  circumstances,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  farmers  would  mouut 
their  horses  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  just  demands  of  their  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen!  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a  man  was  willing  and  able  to  work  in  this 
country,  he  had  a  right  to  have  the  means  of  living  in  comfort  in  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr  Cobden  had  said  what  he  would  do  if  a  system  of  protection  were 
re-established,  and  what  would  then  become  of  the  landlords.  But  I  will 
say  openly  and  publicly,  that  if  the  landlords  will  stick  to  us,  we  will  stick 
to  them.  (Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.)  But  I  will  go  further  than  that — 
I  have  not  yet  quite  finished  the  subject.  We  own  nine-tenths  of  the  horses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  we  have  the  men  to  ride  upon  them.  (Vociferous^ 
cheering.)  And  we  go  farther  still :  we  will  support  the  Crown  as  weli 
as  the  landlords.  (Cheers.)  Her  Majesty  need  not  fear,  if  she  turn  her  back 
npon  the  towns,  that  she  will  not  be  supported.  Protected  ourselves,  we 
will  protect  her  against  all  assailants.  (Loud  cheers.)  Mr  Chouler  then 
proceeded  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  matters  not  what  prices  were,  pro- 
vided all  interests  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  But  if  one  interest  were 
reduced  below  another,  if  employment  were  lessened  whilst  taxation  was  kept  up,  if 
more  money  left  the  country  than  came  into  it,  the  result  must  be  beggary.  (Cries 
of  *<  Hear,"  and  "  Now  for  the  rents.")    He  would  come  to  that  directly;  but  first 
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stop  a  bit.  (Laughter.)  He  had  not  quite  done  yet,  (ohecTs  ;)  bnt  would  mention 
to  them  the  case  of  a  tenant-farmer  who  had  applied  to  him  for  adyiee  as  to  what  ha 
should  do  under  his  present  circumstanees.  This  gentleman  occupied  three  fkims, 
had  a  large  family,  and  employed  a  good  deal  of  capital.  The  ages  of  his  children 
▼aried  from  24  to  9.  He  stated  that  his  wheat  wanted  hoeing,  and  that  he  had  no 
money  to  do  it  with ;  that  he  intended  to  have  plaeed  his  family  on  the  farms,  bnt 
that  d  he  were  to  do  so  they  could  not  lire.  What  could  he  do  with  them  f  Some 
of  them  were  too  old  to  be  put  to  trades,  and  then,  if  he  were  to  take  out  his  capital, 
all  his  dead  stock  would  go  almost  for  nothing.  He  (Mr  Chouler)  knew  he  could 
not  do  anything  for  him.  The  man  was  a  good  cultiyator,  in  good  circumstances, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  hundreds  and  tiiousands  of  teaant-fkrmers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Rent  had  been  alluded  to  by  some  one  just  now.  He  had  always  regarded  rent  as  n 
priyate  bargain  between  two  indiTiduds.  He  did  not  come  there  to  find  fault  with 
either  his  own  landlord  or  the  landlord  class  generally,  because,  as  a  class,  he  had 
seen  them  act  as  the  very  best  friends  of  the  people.  But  he  did  think  that  in  this 
particular  movement,  latterly,  they  had  left  it  almost  entirely  not  only  to  the  tenants 
to  do  the  WMk—tfaat  he  should  not  care  anything  about;  but  to  defray  all  the  expenses. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  if  the  tenant-farmer  could  not  eultiTate  his  land  pro- 
perly, his  labourers  and  himself  would  get  worse  off,  and  he  would  be  in  a  worse 
position  to  pay  his  rent,  his  tithes,  and  his  taxes;  and  if  no  tithes  and  rent  were  paid, 
how  are  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  to  pay  their  taxes  and  servants !  (Cheers.)  With 
regard  to  taxes,  he  would  ask,  was  there  a  class  of  men  in  any  other  coun^  who 
produced  an  article  that  was  taxed  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  before  tiiey  could  use 
It  themseWes !  for  that  was  the  case  with  the  malt-tax  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment.  (Cheers.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  told  them  that  the  food  of  the  labouring 
man  should  be  free  fttnn  taxation  ;  bnt  what  wis  the  fact  1  Why,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  list  of  no  less  than  15  articles,  all  of  which  were  eiUables  or  drinkables,  and 
necessaries  to  the  poor  man,  which  had  to  pay  taxes  at  this  moment  They  were — 
butter,  cheese,  0000^  coffee,  com  and  meal,  eggs,  fruits,  hams,  rice,  spices,  spirits, 
sugar,  reiined  ditto,  molasses,  and  tea ;  iflid  they  produeed  a  roTenne  to  the  oountrj 
of  L.1 3,677,705.  And  yet  this  ''wiseacre  "  had  said  that  the  food  of  the  working 
man  should  bo  free  from  taxation.  In  addition  to  that,  there  were  the  articles  of 
tobacoo  and  snuff,  which  produced  upwards  of  L.4,000,000  more.  (Hear.)  And 
was  not  tobacoo  a  necessity  of  the  woiidng  man  t  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  that  brought 
the  amount  up  to  L.1 8,000,000  sterling,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  of  tho 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  raised  upon  artides  of  food.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
With  regard  to  the  malt  tax,  he  thought  that  no  impost  was  more  ui^just,  because 
there  was  not  a  great  quantity  of  malt  liquor  consumed  by  the  higher  classes,  the 
greater  portion  being  consumed  by  the  worldng  classes  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  cyder  counties,  malt  liquor,  in  one  shape  or  other,  was  the  uniyenal 
boTenge  of  the  labourers.  Bnt  beer  must  be  taxed,  forsooth  I  That  was  not  the 
food  of  the  people  !  (Hear.)  There  is  only  one  other  point  (continued  Mr  Chouler) 
upon  which  I  will  make  an  obserration,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  great 
^  Exhibition  "*  of  1 85 1 .  (Oh,  oh  1  groans  and  hisses.)  I  hare  Imtrd  of  many  curious 
things  in  my  lifetime;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  have  always  regardeil  as  rision- 
ary,  or  as  never  having  had  an  exi6tence---but  it  has  actually  been  realised  in  this 
19th  century,  and  in  this  great  city — ay,  in  this  year  of  grace  1850 — a  *^mareV 
(mayor^i)  nest  has  been  discovered.  (Roam  of  laughter.)  Yes ;  and  in  this  ^ mayor's 
nest  **  was  **  the  Prince,*'  and  what  does  **  the  Prince  "  say  1  Now  I  beg  that  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  Sovereign  or  the  Prince  ; 
bnt  I  came  here  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  have  spoken  it  fearlessly,  and  the  truth  I 
will  know  before  I  go  home.  The  Prince  says  that,  when  you  get  the  productions  of 
all  countries  and  nations  before  you,  you  have  only  to  choose  which  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  Well,  if  you  are  to  do  that,  is  it  not  to  show  you  that  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  buying  them !  (Hear,  hear.)  A  little  umbrage  has  been  taken  at 
this  exhibition  as  savouring  somewhat  of  free-trade,  and  the  royal  commissioners 
have  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend  that  the  articles  shall  be  sold,  but  that  they 
shall  be  merely  shown.  But  do  you  believe  that  the  foreigner  will  bring  his  pro* 
duce  across  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  and  take  it  back  again  without  receiving 
English  monev  for  it !  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  does  spei&  the  truth  t  (Cries  of 
^  the  Prince."!  I  suppose  the  Prince  does.  (Shouts  of  ^'  no.")  Well,  well,  have  it 
as  you  like.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  I  am  oome  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  I  reside.  I  came  to  seek  the  truth,  and  I  will  know  it  and 
declare  it.  I  ask,  is  the  foreign  com  that  will  be  imported  into  England  in  the  year 
1851,  to  come  in  and  be  looked  at  without  being  sold  t    (Loud  cheers.)    What  wi£ 
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the  foreigner  Bay !  Why,  he  will  say  ^  I  cue  nothing  about  yonr '  looks/  gire  me 
your  money  "  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  That  is  what  he  will  say.  It  is  my  duty  then 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  still  to  enoonrage  the  sending  ont  of  the 
country  money  which  it  wonld  be  better  to  circulate  at  home.  And  I  hope  I  am  not 
exceeding  my  ftinctions  as  a  delegate  in  asking  that  question.  Now  yon  haye  heard 
my  opinions  upon  this  subject,  and  the  condnding  remarks  I  shall  make  are  these  : 
that  without  an  alteration  this  country  will  be  so  shaken — ^after  harrest,  mind  you, 
as  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  work  until  then,  not  before— that  I  am  perfectly  con- 
fident it  will  be  totally  impoasible  to  preserve  the  puUio  peace.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  am  not  surprised  at  untruths  coming  from  the  royal  commission,  considering  whom 
that  commission  is  composed  of,  when  I  find  Peel  and  Gobden  amongst  them.  (Groans 
and  hisses.)  There  is  one  name  am<»gst  them,  howcTer,  which  I  am  always  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  with  respect  and  honour,  and  that  is  the  name  of  Lord  Stanley. 
(Cheers.)  How  far  he  will  come  out  from  among  these  royal  commissioners  without 
harm  (bra?o,  loud  cheers,  and  laughter,)  from  such  a  den  of— you  must  supply  the 
rest — I  do  not  know,  but  I  haTO  confidiiBttoe  in  the  man.  (Loud  cheezsy  and  great 
laughter.) 

Thb  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  nnaoimonsly. 

Mr  EDWARD  BALL,  BurweU,  CambridgesfaiEey  then  mored  the  next  resolu- 
tion :— >^  That  the  indifference  with  which  the  just  complaints  of  the  people  haye  been 
receiyed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  its  disinclination  to  adopt  any  measures  for 
remoying  or  aUeyiating  the  existing  distren;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  it  has  exhibited 
fn  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  haye  produced  a  widely-difftased  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, discontent,  and  distrust,  whidi  is  &st  undexmining  their  reltaace  on  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  best  security  for  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  inyaluable  institutions  of  the  country."  The  attendance  of 
the  noble  duke  this  day,  obseryed  Mr  Ball,  imposes  a  fresh  debt  of  gratitude  upon  us, 
and  realises  the  hope  we  entertain,  that  wheneyer  there  is  a  grand  &ld  day  he  will  be 
found  in  his  right  position — at  the  head  of  the  troops.  As  our  great  commander,  it  is 
obligatory  upon  us  that  we  should  obserye  his  orders,  and  one  of  those  orders  is,  that 
we  should  express  ourselyes  temperately  and  with  moderation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
I  am  sure  that,  from  his  experience  of  the  field  of  oonflict,  he  knows  that  sometimes 
the  ardour  and  seal  of  the  British  troops  carry  them  somewhat  beyond  the  exact  line 
marked  out  by  their  leader  and  chief.  (Cheers.)  And  if  we  should  be  found  upon 
this  occasion  to  adyance  a  little  beyond  that  strict  line  of  propriety  which  he  has 
chalked  out  for  us,  his  kindness  will  exense  it  when  he  knows  that  it  is  ont  ot  the 
fhlness  of  our  hearts,  and. the  deep  distress  in  which  we  are  plunged,  timt  we  are 
assembled  to-day  to  make  our  representations  and  complaints.  (Cheers.)  Coming, 
then,  to  the  resolution  which  I  haye  to  propose,  I  ask  is  the  allegaiion  contained  in  it 
true  f  For  if  the  thing  stated  in  it  be  not  true,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  use  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  lustification  of  our  assemblhig  here  to-day.  Is  it  true  t  (Cries  of  *^  Yes  ;  it 
is  true.")  Is  it  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  great  disregard  to  our 
petitions  t  (Cheers.)  Is  it  true  that  it  has  rushed  on  heedless  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  whole  body  of  agriculturists,  and  passed  a  measure  which  it  was  elected  for  the 
yery  end  and  purpose  of  preyentingt  This  (proceeded  Mr  Ball)  constituted  the 
bitterness  of  their  grief,  that  when  Lord  John  Russell's  commercial  measures  of  1841 
were  defeated,  a  new  parliament  was  called,  and  the  yoice  of  ihe  nation  proclaimed 
through  that  pariiament  against  free  trade — that  the  great  mass  of  the  constituencies 
rallied  around  the  banner  of  protection— that  they  raised  such  a  number  of  men  to 
represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Lord  J.  Russell  was  obliged  to  throw 
up  the  reins  of  goyemment  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  took  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  good  majority  of  100,  who  were  thought  truly  and 
honourably  to  represent  the  agricultural  interest,  and  ready  to  protect  tiieir  cause. 
(Cheers.)  Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  complaint  in  the  resolution  was  not  just  when 
they  saw  that  yery  house,  which  was  congregated  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining protection,  unhesitatingly  strike  that  protection  down,  defeat  all  their  objects, 
blast  sJl  their  hopes,  and  proye  untrue  and  un&ithftil  to  the  great  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  say,  exclaimed  Mr  Ball,  that  we  iriU  neyer  cease  to  repre- 
sent that  it  was  not  by fliir  and  legitimate  means  that  we  were  beaten  (cheers;)  but  that 
it  was  by  the  unfair,  the  foul  play,  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  Uiose  who  had  headed 
us  to  lead  us  on  to  yictory,  but  who  conducted  the  enemy  into  the  camp,  introduced 
the  foe  into  the  citadel,  and  destroyed  all  our  hopes  and  prospects.  (Loud  cheers.) 
That  being  true,  what  is  the  language  of  the  Free-trader  upon  the  occasion  f  He  sees 
a  consequence  that  he  neyer  anticipated.  He  sees  the  result  which  ire  pointed  out, 
and  which  he  disbelieyed.    He  finds  that  prices  are  as  ruinous  as  we  stated  that  they 
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would  be,  and  that  free  trade  is  as  great  a  hinidranoe  to  the  welfare  of  agriooltare  as 
we  always  reported  that  it  would  be.    And  now  how  does  he  shelter  himself! 
Instead  of  otming  forward,  and  honestly  saying  we  have  failed — ^it  was  only  an  expe- 
riment, which  was  forced  npon  us,  mmi^kming  made  an  error  we  will  endearour  to 
correct  it — ^he  says  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case;  thai  it  is  iMt  the  intimate  conse- 
qnenoe,  but  that  there  are  some  particular  circumstances  which  make  the  pilacipleii 
of  free  trade  press  with  unusual  severity  just  now.     (Hear,  and  oh.)     Now,  look  at 
the  reasoning  of  this.    If  the  foreigner,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  such  a  market  being 
opened  to  him,  could  for  the  last  two  yean  send  in  a  supply  of  nearly  tweoty-two 
million  quarters  of  various  descriptions  of  com,  and  if  he  could  do  that  ont  ofhje 
surplus  produce,  what  will  he  do  now  that  he  has  the  market  entirely  open  to  him — 
when  he  has  got  our  capital  to  improve  his  cnltivation,  and  when  he  knows  that  he  may 
produce  and  send  an  unlimited  quantity  into  our  markets  !    (Hear.)    I  want  to  know 
how  it  is  that,  with  an  express  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  people  upon  the  ques- 
tion  of  ftee  trade,  the  landlords  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
contrary  to  their  own  creed  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  swerved  from  all 
that  they  had  promised  us,  and  threw  up  to  those  who  were  more  impassioned  and 
boisterous  than  themselves  all  that  protection  which  they  were  bound  in  honour  and  in 
interest  to  uphold  !    (Loud  cheers.)    I  feel  that  it  is  painful  to  speak  of  the  landlords 
of  this  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  that  aristocracy  who  shed  a  lustre  upoa 
their  order,  and  whose  presence  here  shows  ns  how  much  they  respond  to  our  ow» 
principles.    (Cheers.)    We  can  never  forget  that  those  laurels  which  adorn  the  brow 
of  the  noble  duke  who  presides  over  us  were  won  in  the  most  terrible  and  hard-fought 
encounters  that  ever  brought  glory,  honour,  and  renown  to  the  British  arms,  and  that 
the  noble  duke  has,  from  the  period  that  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  ever 
stood  true  to  the  best  interests  of  agriculture — (loud  cheers)— has  ever  stood  true  to 
the  declarations  which  he  has  made  ;  and  under  all  changes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
vapourings  of  his  opponents,  has  been  steadfast,  untarnished,  and  unsullied,  and  now 
comes  before  ns  with  renewed  glory  and  increased  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
support.    (Loud  cheers.)     We  cannot  forget  that  the  noble  lord  on  his  right — t}»m 
Earl  Stanhope— (great  cheering) —whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  for  five-and-twentj 
years  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  philanthropy — who  has  come  to  the  evening  of  a  long  and 
a  useful  life,  in  which  he  has  shown  sympathy  to  the  poor,  and  has  had  the  best  interesta 
of  his  fellow-men  at  heart — ^that  he  comes  here,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  power- 
ful support  to  the  great  principles  to  which  he  and  we  are  aUke  devoted.  (I^nd  cheers.) 
They  had  also  several  other  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen  present.    They  all  knew 
the  nndaunted  courage  with  which  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  had  fought  for  their 
right.    They  knew  that  the  gentlemen  around  him  were  noble  exceptions  to  that  great 
defalcation  which  had  bden  committed  by  so  large  a  portionof  the  aristocracy.  (Cheers.^ 
Therefore,  he  (Mr  Ball)  could  not  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  now, 
without  pointing  them  out  as  exceptions  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make — 
that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  Cobden's — that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  League's 
tricks — that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  treachery  of  Peel ;  but  because  their  land- 
lords— the  aristocracy — those  who  should  have  upheld  them— had  swerved  from  their 
duty  in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  We  had  the  power — ^we  had  the  minority 
— we  had  the  voice  of  the  country,  not  loud,  but  strong  and  firm,  and  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  when  the  moment  for  action  came ;  but  they  were  faint-hearted,  they  failed 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  sacrificed  na  to  the  discordant  elements  of  demagogueism 
and  free-tradeism.  (Uproarious  cheering.)  Moreover,  they  have  contrived  to  take  the 
f^ll  tale  from  the  poverty  and  the  debilitated  circumstances  of  a  struggling  tenantry, 
(Loud  cheers.)    Let  me  put  this  simple  case  to  you.    I  take  the  free-trade  landlord, 
and  I  take  the  tenant-former.    They  are  in  partnership,  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  same  property.    A  is  the  landlord,  B  the 
tenant-farmer.    A  comes  to  B  and  says,  **  We  must  make  an  experiment  upon  this 
land.    We  must  introduce  certain  fresh  modes  of  cultivation.    We  most  chuige  our 
plan  ;  and  if  we  do  so-and-so  you  will  faun  better,  my  rent  will  be  more  secure,  and 
we  shall  be  altogether  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  before."  B,  the  tenant, 
says,  **  No,  it  is  too  frightful  an  experiment.    No,  it  may  involve  me  in  ruin.    No, 
you  risk  nothing-^I  risk  all."  (Great  cheering.)  But  A  is  the  richer  man — A  has  the 
greater  power,  and  he  insists  npon  the  experiment  being  made,  in  spite  of  the  tears 
and  protestations  of  the  tenant.     In  the  legislature  A  assents  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  made.    Thus  he  sweeps  away  and  brings  down  to  ruin  the  tenant  who,  in  his 
wretchedness,  looks  up  to  the  landlord  for  relief  •y  and  I  do  say  that,  according  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  on  the  ground  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man, 
the  landlord,  who  is  a  party  to  the  passing  of  free-trade  measures,  is  bound  to  snstaia 
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mud  uphold  hie  tenant,  and  reimbnTse  his  losses.  (Vehement  cheers.)  I  want  to 
know,  also^  if  I  have  L.5000,  L.  10,000,  or  L.20,000,  placed  in  the  funds,  and  a  similar 
sum  inrested  in  the  land,  both  of  them  being  sastained  and  supported  by  the  law — 
I  want  to  know  if  the  land  be  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  whether  it  is 
fair  and  just  to  take  away  the  income  out  of  which  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
is  to  be  paid>  and  what  right  or  justice  there  is  in  demanding  the  full  payment  of 
the  national  debt !  (Loud  cheers.)  If  the  fundbolder  has  looked  on  and  encouraged 
the  movement  which  was  made  to  bring  us  to  ruin,  I  want  to  know  with  what  pro- 
priety or  consistency  he  can  ask  #o  gather  out  of  our  mined  means  the  wealth  which, 
nnder  other  circumstances,  we  would  gladly  and  cheerfully  pay  him  1  (Cheers.)  But 
we  are  told  that  our  landlords  cannot  now  reverse  this  policy — that  they  have  gone 
too  far  to  recede — and  Cobden,  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  his,  which  he  made  at 
the  close  of  last  year  in  Leeds,  said  **  Only  let  the  agriculturist  come  forward  and  put 
on  one  shilling  in  the  shape  of  com  duty,  and  I  will  create  such  a  tumult  as  shall 
shake  the  kingdom  to  its  centre."  (Laughter.)  Most  deliberately  and  dispassionately 
my  answer  to  that  is — The  sooner  the  better  !  (Tremendous  cheering  ;  the  whole  of 
the  vast  assemblage  rising  to  their  feet,  and  waving  their  hat  and  hands.)  I  say 
that  we  have  a  conscience,  that  we  have  a  superintendiog  Providence,  that  we  have 
laws  violated,  that  we  have  all  these  things  which  will  sustain  and  give  endurance  to 
VLB  in  any  conflict  that  may  approach  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  may  laugh  at  all 
ihreatenings,  and  set  them  at  defiance.  (Loud  cheering.)  But  what  have  the  tenant- 
farmers  to  fear  at  the  approach  of  discord  1  Can  you  be  worse  off!  (No,  no.)  Can 
any  alteration  damage  you  I  (Renewed  cries  of  '*  no  no.")  All  is  lost  I  Persevere  in 
your  free-trade  laws,  and  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that,  as  a  class,  we  are  swept 
away.  (Hear.)  Persevere  in  those  laws,  our  homes  will  be  taken  from  ns.  Persevere 
in  those  laws,  onr  wives  will  be  without  protection.  Persevere  in  those  laws,  our 
children  will  become  paupers.  (Cheers.)  Will  you  then  tell  me,  when  laws  have  been 
enacted  that  reduce  me  to  that  position,  that  I,  a  broken-hearted  man,  passing  into 
poverty  and  my  family  degraded,  that  I  shall  fear  the  threats  of  a  demagogue !  (Much 
cheering.)  My  answer  for  the  whole  body  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country  is  this — 
that  we  are  disposed  to  risk  all,  brave  all,  dare  all  I  (vociferous  cheering,  again  and 
again  repeated  ;)  and  that  we  are  prepared,  come  what  will,  and  cost  what  it  may, 
at  the  hour  of  our  country's  peril,  for  onr  homes,  onr  wives,  and  our  families,  to  take 
those  terrible  steps  which  are  the  most  frightful  for  a  good  and  peaceable  man  to 
imagine,  but  which  necessity  and  unjust  treatment  hurry  us  on  and  bring  us 
to  the  contemplation  of.  (Vehement  plaudits.)  The  most  abominable  part  of  it 
let  this,  however.  .  If  it  had  been  a  calamity  brought  on  in  the  Providence  of 
<xod — by  die  failure  of  the  seasons,  or  by  something  which  was  above  legislative  con- 
trol, we  would  have  humbly  bowed  to  it.  But  here  comes  the  scourge — ^we  fell 
through  the  cowardice  and  faint-heartedneas  of  him  whom  we  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  modem  statesmen  ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  age  that  is  passing  has 
been  recorded,  it  will  tell  us  that  at  the  same  period  there  was  in  Italy  a  man  (Count 
Rossi)  who  had  been  appointed  minister  of  the'  Pope  ;  that  he  was  the  witness  of 
a  rising  tumult  and  a  coming  desolation  ;  and  that  on  the  very  morning  of  his  death 
he  was  told  not  to  go  to  the  Senate,  for  if  he  did  so  there  would  be  danger  attending 
him.  His  reply  was,  ^*  I  have  taken  office — and  when  I  did  that,  I  took  not  only  its 
honours  and  emoluments,  but  its  duties  and  its  dangers."  He  went  to  the  Senate, 
and  perished  upon  the  steps  of  the  Fornnu  But  onr  statesman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  saw 
the  approach  of  the  storm,  quailed  at  the  tempest,  bowed  down  to  the  lowering  <dottd, 
dishonoured  the  country,  brought  infamy  npon  his  own  name,  and  poverty  upon  the 
people.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr  J.  ALLIN  WILLIAMS,  of  Wiltshire,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  stood 
before  them  that  day  as  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  in  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  throne  and  his  love  of  the  constitution  of  old  England. 
(Cheers.)  Moreover,  he  stood  before  them  deputed  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  of 
Wilts,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  treatment  to  which  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  of  Qreat  Britain,  as  a  class,  had  been  subjected  bv  the  measures  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  by  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  He  wished  he  could 
think  that  those  measures  and  their  consequences  had  been  properly  considered  and 
contemplated  by  their  framers  before  they  were  brought  forward.  Despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  defenders  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  noble  duke  in  the  chair,  and  of  other  noblemen  in  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  persisted  in  those  measures  which  must 
nltimately  reduce  the  tenantry  of  England  to  beggary.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  individual, 
whom  he  would  not  name,  as  his  name  appeared  to  grate  upon  the  ears  of  every 
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IionMi  fiurmer  ia  this  Muiiry — (eheen)— bmt  whom  it  wa*  impoBsiUe  to  foigoi,  as  he 
had  laid  down  laaTimB  whidi  they  felt  obliged  to  take  ap  and  consider — a  few  yeaia 
ago  that  indlTidual  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  Siat  the  British  farmer  could  not  grow 
wheat  in  this  kingdom  nnder  568.  per  quarter.    (Hear,  hear.)    And  upon  the  fiuth 
of  that  statement  .many  of  the  men  that  he  saw  before  him,  himself  inelnded,  had 
entered  into  agreements  with  their  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  their 
estates  for  a  certain  period  o#  years.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  himself  had  taken  a  lease 
for  14  years.  What,  then,  must  be  tlM  condition  of  the  farmers  of  those  estates  when 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  wheat  at  368.  per  quarter  I    The  consequence  was,  that  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  similarly  sitoated  with  himself,  must  be  ruined. 
Upon  the  same  figures  was  also  based  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act ;  and  by  that  act> 
which,  as  they  too  well  knew,  was  ruled  by  a  septennial  clause,  last  year,  when  they 
were  selling  their  wheat  at  the  price  of  two  guineas  per  quarter,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  after  the  rate  of  54s.  lOd.  per  quarter  as  the  tithe  of  their  produce  ; 
and  this  year,  when  they  were  selling  their  wheat  at  from  36s.  to  408.  per  quarter,, 
they  had  to  pay  upon  an  ayerage  of  53s.    (Hear,  hear.)    It  was  on  that  account 
that  he  came  there  to  proclaim  that  her  Mi^esty's  Ministers  had  done  the  farmers 
a  great  piece  of  iigustioe,  and  that  they  had  in  fiust  emptied  the  pockets  of  the 
British  fiirmers  by  their  legislatimi.    If  there  had  been  a  necessity  for  the  late 
Free-trade  measures,  (and  bi  denied  that  there  was  any  sudb  necessity,)  he  con- 
tended that  CTcry  portion  of  the  community  ought  to  hare  been  made  to  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  burdens  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  agriculturists.     But 
what  was  the  fact!    He  maintained  that  the  industrious  cUnes, the  prodncers^ 
alone  were  made  to  feel  the  burden,  and  that  pn^rty  and  capital  were  wholly 
exempt.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  Free-traders,  when  proposing  their  ruinous  measures^ 
appear  to  have  made  a  grand  diseoTcry,  and  assert,  that  we  have  no  ri^^t  to  tax 
the  food  of  the  people.    But  did  it  ever  enter  their  brains  that  on  the  wheat  pro- 
duced by  the  British  farmer  he  paid  a  large  tax  in  the  shape  of  the  superior  wages 
paid  to  the  labourers  as  compared  with  those  of  the  labourers  of  the  foreigner, 
to  meet  the  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  them  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  1    That 
in  faot   the    proportion    of   labour   in  a   quarter   of   wheat   (which   he    would 
assert    to   be   two-thirds)  was  taxed  to  the   enormous  extent  of   33   per   cent  t 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)     Again,  was  not  the  wheat  produced  by  tiie  British  fumer 
taxed  by  the  poor  rates,  the  highway  rates,  A,c.t  and  ihe  heavy  rents  which  he 
paid    as  compared  with  the  foreign  &rmer,  (such  rents    as  were  not  heard  of 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,)  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  heary  taxes  the 
landlords  had  to  pay  I    If  these  things  neyer  entered  the  brains  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  they  were  no  men  of  business.    (Hear,  hear.)    If  they  did  enter  into  their 
brains,  then  their  conduct  was  most  knaTish,  most  scandalous ;  for  thereby  they 
compelled  the  farmers  of  England  to  compete  <m  most  unequal  terms  witii  the 
foreigner.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  aristocracy  of  this  country,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
not  as  a  body  done  their  duty  in  this  matter.    (Hear,  hear.)    Had  the  farmers  of 
England  had  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  of  the  country  with  tiiem,  they  might 
easily  have  resisted  the  iniquitous  measures  of  the  Free-traders,  and  they  would  not 
haye  been  in  their  present  deplorable  condition.    (Cheers.)    But  now  let  them  look 
for  a  remedy.    Let  them  from  that  day  call  forth  those  men  who  had  hitherto  been 
blind  and  apathetic  as  regarded  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  immediate  dependents.    Let  them  call  upon  the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy 
throughout  the  country  to  do  their  duty.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  thought  he  might  say^ 
with  confidence,  if  they  responded  to  that  call,  that  the  agricultural  interest  had 
nothing  to  fear.    If  nothing  else  would  rouse  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  to  a 
proper  attention  to  their  vital  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  their  common  oountry, 
surely  the  insolent  language  of  Mr  Cobden  at  Leeds  was  enough  to  rouse  them  from 
their  lethargy.    But  if  they  still  refused  to  do  their  duty,  he  would  call  upon  them, 
in  the  language  of  Milton,  to 

"  Awake  !  ariae  !  or  be  for  ever  fallen." 

(Cheers.)  He  knew  that  time  was  pressing  on,  and  that  he  must  be  brief.  He 
would  therefore  conclude  by  again  protesting  against  the  treatment  they  had 
receired,  and  most  heartily  seconding  the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  to 
them  by  Mr  Ball.  Bat  he  could  not  resume  his  seat  before  he  had  conjured  them  to 
send  Whig  principles  to  the  winds.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  His  belief  was,  that 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  never  made  so  happy  a  hit  in  his  definition  of  those  principles, 
as  when  he  said  that  the  devil  was  the  fint  Whig.  (Great  laughter  and  cheers.) 
The  resolution  was  then  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
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Professor  AYTOUN,  of  Edinbargh  then  came  forwurd,  amidst  loud  cheering,  to 
propose  the  following  resolution : — **  That  this  meeting  attributes  the  depression  and 
distress  of  the  agricultural,  colonial,  shipping,  and  other  interests  to  the  rash  and 
impolitic  changes  in  the  laws  which  had  long  regulated  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  ;  that  it  is  of  opinion  that  those  laws  were  based  on  the  meet  jost  prin- 
ciples, and  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy ;  that,  nnder  their  salutary  influence,  the 
British  nation  had  attained  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  and  a  prond  pre- 
eminence in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and  that  if  their  object  and  spirit  in  fostering  and 
protecting  natire  industry  be  finally  abandoned,  many  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  state  will  be  sacrificed,  and  the  national  prosperity  and  greatness  be  ruinously 
impaired."    The  learned  Professor  proceeded  as  follows  : — Gentlemen,  I  hare  been 
desired,  perhaps,  rather  than  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Protective  Asso- 
oiation,  (hear,  hear,)  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  to  move  one  of  the  resolutions.    I 
most  sincerely  wish  that  the  task  had  been  ctafided  to  abler  hands  than  mine ;  but 
all  of  us  have  a  distinct  duty  to  perform  ;  and  those  of  my  countrymen  who  act  with 
me  feel  that,  on  such  an  occasion  as  tMs,  it  would  be  wrong  and  faint-hearted  if 
Scotland,  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  grand  question  of  protection  to  natire 
industry,  were  to  hang  back,  and  refuse  to  come  forward  to  testify  to  yon  and  to  the 
tenantry  of  England  tiiat  our  zeal  in  this  cause  is  as  great,  our  feeling  as  decided, 
our  determination  as  strong  as  your  own.    (Cheers.)    I  cannot  offer  to  you  the  tes- 
timony of  a  practical  agriculturist,  but,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do 
not  consider  this  is  a  meeting  entirely  of  agriculturists.    (Hear,  hear.)    Eyery  man 
in  this  nation,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  has,  I  conceiye,  a  distinct  stake  in  tUs 
question.    Every  man,  whatever  be  his  occupation  or  his  calliug,  is  entitled  to  come 
forward  here  and  declare  his  opinion  upon  those  measures  which  have  been  thrust  on 
the  nation  by  an  act  of  perfidy  and  treachery,  to  find  a  parallel  for  which  we  shall 
search  the  pages  of  history  in  vain.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  do  not  exaggerate  our  case 
when  I  say  that  Scotland  is,  if  possible,  more  interested  than  England  in  the  main- 
tenance or  the  restoration  of  protection  to  native  industry.    Far  later  in  point  of 
time  were  our  fields  broken  up,  our  moors  reclaimed,  our  morasses  drained  ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland,  great  as  it  has  been,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  of  older  date 
than  the  last  seventy  years.    Glasgow,  the  largest  city  of  Scotland,  the  second  dty 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  rose  to  its  present  high  wealth  and  distinction  by  its  cc^oniid 
connexion  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.    Our  counties  and  our  towns  are 
alike  interested  in  this  matter.    The  **  transition  state  "  of  suffering  which  our  oppo- 
nents now  affect  to  have  foreseen  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  measures — ^though 
they  took  especial  care  to  conceal  that  revelation  from  every  human  eye—  is  more 
than  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  latter :  in  the  former,  it  is  evident  and 
nndenied,  and  already,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  our  remote  Highland  districts  the  work 
cf  desolation  has  begun.   They  may  call  it  peace  if  they  please  ;  it  is  not  peace,  alas  I 
it  is  solitude.    (Hear,  hear.)    Now,  there  are  certain  things  you  have  imported  from 
Scotland  for  which  perhaps  you  may  not  thank  us  very  much,  and  one  of  those  things 
is  a  certain  race  called  Political  Economists.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)    I  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  include  among  the  number  the  father  of  political  economy,  Adam 
Smith,  now  in  his  grave  three-quarters  of  a  century,  who  wrote  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed.    I  observe 
that  Mr  Gobden  is  going  about  the  country  with  the  works,  as  he  says,  of  Adam 
Smith  in  his  hands,  and  favouring  the  public  with  his  comments  on  those  works ;  but 
I  hope  those  comments  will  be  taken  by  the  public,  as  I  take  them,  at  their  true 
Talue — estimating  the  quality  of  the  text  at  a  different  ratio  from  the  perverted  inter- 
pretations of  the  expounder.    There  is  another  Scottish  PoUtroal  Economist,  Mr 
M'CuUoch,  who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  trade,  and  who 
has  been  hitherto,  during  his  long  life,  a  decided  enemy  to  all  restrictive  duties  ;  but 
who,  I  believe,  is  now  discovering  at  the  last  hour,  that  he  has  been  goiug  too  fast 
in  his  views,  and  that  the  total  withdrawal  of  protection  is  not  likely  to  do  all  the  good 
which  he  had  at  one  time  anticipated  from  it.    Then,  there  is  another  gentleman,  who  is 
an  ornament  to  the  present  House  of  Commons — the  illustrious  Mr  lifacgregor,  (roars 
of  laughter,)  the  gifted  and  infallible  seer,  who  won  the  suffrages  of  a  benighted  city 
by  telling  its  electors  from  the  hustings  that  the  nation  was  to  increase  in  wealth, 
nnder  the  free-trade  system,  at  the  rate  of  precisely  L.2,000,(M>0  a-week.    (Hear,  hear, 
Bnd  laughter.)    That  was  to  be  the  national  gain  ;  a  gain  in  which  we  were  all  to 
participate  the  moment  the  com  laws  were  swept  away.    Mr  Macgregor  also  told 
the  people  of  Glasgow  that  in  this  matter  he  was  the  political  tutor  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 

(hear,  hear,  and  laughter  ;)  that  he,  the  two  million  a-week  man,  was  the  individual 
who  laid  down  that  grand  plan  under  which  we  are  all  at  present  suffering.    If  that 
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be  tnie,  all  I  shall  remark  is  this,  that  surely  never  did  any  pupil  select  so  Bingnlar 
a  master.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  admit  that,  however  we  may  be 
entitled  to  appear  here  as  a  deputation,  one  gift  which  we  have  sent  you  fW>m  Soot* 
land,  in  the  shape  of  political  economists,  is  a  gift  for  which  you  cannot  be  very 
thankful.    This  is,  I  may  add,  an  age  in  which  men  have  been  more  befooled  by 
figures  than  by  anything  else  which  we  can  mention.    (Hear.)    Half  a  century  ago, 
when  any  extraordinary  account  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
it  must  be  true  because  it  was  to  be  found  in  print.    Now,  that  delusion  seems  to 
have  passed  away ;  the  charm  of  infallibility  is  broken,  and  people  do  not  at  present 
suppose  that  the  press  has  got  any  particular  exemption  from  error.    But  a  delusion 
•quite  as  great,  and  even  more  baneful,  still  prevails  with  respect  to  figures.    There 
are  men  seated  in  their  closets,  with  blue-books  before  them,  casting  up  long  columns 
of  accounts,  and  making  out  statements  which  they  call  statistics,  which  are  to  form 
the  invariable  rules  by  which  mankind^  to  be  governed,  and  by  which  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  to  be  regulated ;  and  it  is  by  putting  their  noxious  dogmas  into 
effect  that  this  country  has  of  late  been  exposed  to  so  much  suffering.    The  system  is 
older  even  than  the  days  of  Adam  Smith ;  for  about  a  century  ago  there  went  forth 
from  Edinburgh  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Law,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Missis- 
sippi scheme— a  scheme  for  enriching  men  by  foreign  trade  and  for  conferring  oa 
them  fortunes  at  once,  while  it  did  away  with  native  industry.    History  has  its  cycles, 
and  we  have  again  arrived  at  a  period  when  quackery  and  imposture  have  usurped 
the  place  of  sound  common-sense,  of  wise  policy,  and  I  fear  not  to  add,  of  trothAil 
and  Christian  legislation.    (Great  cheering.)     I  know  well  that  it  is  not  my  part  to 
dwell  long  upon  topics  with  which  others  are  better  acquainted,  but  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  agricultural 
industry  in  Scotland.    We  have  of  late  years  been  much  flattered  by  commendations 
of  our  system  of  farming  in  that  country.    Whenever  any  of  the  farmers  of  England 
were  supposed  not  be  be  quite  up  to  the  mark,  it  used  to  be  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  friends,  that  those  farmers  had  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  men  of  the 
same  class  in  the  Lothians.    But  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after  a  fair  trial  had 
been  given  to  the  so-called  experiment  of  free  trade,  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians  came 
forward,  and  testified  by  the  leading  members  of  their  body  that  they  were  losing  under 
the  present  system,  and  that  their  industry,  skill,  energy,  and  frugality  were  employed 
in  vain  so  long  as  that  incubus  weighed  upon  them.     (Hear,  hear.)     What  followed  ! 
Why,  the  note  was  immediately  changed,  and  it  was  said  that  those  men  were  not 
fiftrming  high  enough  !    That  discovery  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  now  appears  to 
be  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  authority  upon  the  subject— a  certain  Mr  Caird.    (Hear, 
<iiear,  and  laughter.)    Now  that  gentleman,  although  a  farmer,  does  not  happen  to  be 
-able  to  say  that  he  ever  made  anything  himeelf  by  farming.     But  he  is  acquainted 
with  another  individual,  who  is  the  factor  on  an  estate  of  a  very  liberal  landlord,  who 
lets  him  have  land  for  a  merely  nominal  rent.    That  individual  is  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  a  fine  peat-moss,  exceedingly  well  fitted  for  growing  potatoes;  and,  as  there 
has  been  less  lot  this  year  in  his  potatoes  than  in  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  other 
Ikrmers,  he  had  derived  firom  them  a  considerable  profit.    That  is  the  fSarmer  whose 
example  is  now  recommended  by  Mr  Caird  as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
under  which  the  agricultural  class  is  suffering.    (Hear,  hear.)    So  you  see,  gentle- 
men, in  what  yon  are  to  put  your  trust — peat-moss  and  potatoes  !    (Great  laughter.) 
These  are  the  twin  resources  with  which  you  are  to  meet  unlimited  importations  of 
grain!   Pity,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  where  both  articles  are  abundant,  that  the  diseo- 
^▼ery  was  made  so  late  !    I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  you  have  something  of  the  same 
sort  here.    Mr  Mechi— (hear,  hear,  and  laughter)— a  gentleman  whose  razors  are  of 
'Undeniable  excellence — ^bas  been  attempting  to  show  the  farmers  of  England  how  to 
•shave  close  (a  laugh ;)  and  the  unclean  spirit  of  free  trade,  finding  no  other  place  of 
refuge,  has  at  last  fiown  into  the  herd  of  Mr  Huxtable's  swine,    (immense  cheering.) 
But  I  must  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  poorer  districts-^with  regard  to  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.    The  misery  prevailing  in  many  of  those  districts,  more  espe- 
<cially  in  the  west  and  in  the  islands,  did  not  proceed  solely  fVom  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws;  for  it  was  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  noxious  tari&  of  Sir  R« 
Peel,  which  admitted  provisions  duty-free  into  this  country.     It  appears— indeed  I 
believe  it  is  an  uncontradicted  fact— that  the  British  fieet  is  now  victualled  by  foreign 
produce.    (Cries  of '^  Shame.")  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  banker  in  the  town  of 
Oban  in  Argyleshire,  stating  that  emigration  is  now  taking  place  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  there,  that  most  of  those  who  can  scrape  a  few  pounds  together  are  taking  their 
passage  to  America,  and  that  shortly  the  landlords  will  be  left  with  no  class  of  people 
en  their  lands  save  the  reckless,  the  improvident,  and  the  idle.  Free  trade  is  now  rapidly 
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driTing from  theHighlft&ds  their  mostindastrious  inhabitants;  and  I  beh'eve  that  unless 
we  compel  the  Government  to  retrace  their  steps,  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  will  soon 
be  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  placed  at  the  time  when  the  Heritable 
/urisdiotions  were  repealed,  and  when  the  country  was  in  a  half  savage  state.  (Hear.) 
I  say  that  Scotland  is  now  rapidly  assuming  the  place  which  Ireland  has  hitherto 
occupied.  A  delage  of  Irish  labourers  is  already  flowing  over  to  us,  and  forcing  down 
wages  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that,  if  this  fatal  experiment  shonld  be  allowed 
to  ge  on  for  another  year,  the  cry  from  Scotland,  and  especially  from  her  remoter 
districts,  will  become  overpowering  and  appalling.  We  have  seen  the  recent  revela- 
tions made  by  the  public  press  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  country. 
Everybody,  I  believe,  has  read  in  the  graphic  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
upon  that  subject,  tales  of  the  most  appalling  distress,  flawing  from  excessive 
competition  in  every  branch  of  industry.  Bat  that  competition  must  necessarily 
be  increased  by  that  crowding  into  the  towns  from  the  country,  which  I  know  is  now 
taking  place  in  Scotland,  of  labourers  who  would  emigrate  if  they  had  the  means  of 
doing  so.  I  observe  that  it  has  been  proposed,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  an  eccentric  writer,  that  the  surplus  population  of  our  towns  should  be  marched 
out  in  industrial  regiments,  and  sent  to  till  the  bogs  and  reclaim  the  hill  sides.  Such 
schemes  are  utterly  visionary  ;  and  they  are  founded  upon  a  shallow  and  perverted 
view  of  the  social  grievances  against  which  we  emphatically  protest.  Why,  it  is  the 
want  of  occupation  in  the  country  just  now  which  is  doing  the  whole  of  the  mischief, 
and  which  is  creating  that  mass  of  pauperism  which  we  all  deplore.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  present  ^linisters  and  the  Free-traders  would  wish  to 
realise-no  better  picture  of  Great  Britain  than  this — 

*'  Wasted  fields  and  crowded  cities, 

Swarming  streets  and  desert  downs; 
AH  the  light  of  life  concentred 
In  the  focua  of  the  towns.  ^^ 

The  Free-traders  tell  us  that  they  are  at  present  as  determined  as  ever  on  persisting 
in  their  experiment ;  but  they  talk  incoherently  about  some  future  measure  of  relief, 
which,  if  we  will  consent  to  be  quiet,  they  may  possibly,  out  of  their  great  bounty, 
vouchsafe  to  the  victims  of  their  policy.  Now,  let  us  see  in  what  position  we  are  placed. 
For  the  first  time  probably  in  the  memory  of  man,  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  a  surplus  ;  but  he  does  not  well  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  employing  a  portion  of  it  is  to  give  the  manufacturers 
another  bonus  bv  taking  the  duty  off  bricks  ;  but  he  calls  that  a  boon  to  the  agricul- 
turists. (Hear.)  Why,  in  a  single  factory  stalk  there  are  more  bricks  than  would 
build  cottages  fbr  a  whole  parish  1  Let  us  see,  however,  how  that  surplus  has  been 
occasioned.  That  surplus  would  be  a  deficit,  aud  a  large  deficit,  were  it  not  for  the 
property  and  income  tax  laid  on  by  Sir  R.  Peel — (hear,  hear) — under  a  promise  as 
£olemn  as  ever  fiowed  from  the  lips  of  man,  that  it  was  to  be  but  temporary  in  its 
operation.  But  that  tax  has  never  been  removed,  and  never  will  be  removed,  unless 
this  country  shall  speak  with  more  determination  upon  the  subject  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  How  does  that  tax  work  on  you  farmers  1  (Cheers.)  You  are  charged  to 
the  income-tax  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  yonr  rents,  so  that  you  do  not  pay  it 
out  of  your  profits.  Now,  I  say  that  the  continuance  of  that  tax  on  the  fumers, 
after  the  legislature  has  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  business,  is  a  crying 
iniquity.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  '*  We  will  no  longer  pay  it.")  I  suppose  you 
will  not  pay  it  because  you  cannot  pay  it ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason.  But  let  us 
see  what  argument  is  advanced  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  Free  Trade.  What 
tangible  ground  have  they  for  telling  us  that  we  are  still  bound  to  persevere  1  There 
is  none  ;  there  cannot  be  any  argument  advanced  in  its  favour.  The  experiment  was 
adopted,  we  are  told,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  exports,  and  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  more  extended  markets  for  their  produce.  Well,  but  last  year 
the  amount  of  these  exports  had  not  reached  the  amount  of  the  year  1845 — the  last 
jear  of  Protection.  (Immense  cheering.)  So  then,  even  the  exporting  manufac- 
turers have  been  disappointed.  As  to  the  home  trade,  we  all  know,  and  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  know  to  their  cost,  in  what  a  wretched  position  that  is  placed. 
But  when  the  Free-traders  were  asked  why  they  had  adopted  the  Free-trade  policy, 
or  why  they  continued  it,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  if  they  had  not  done  so  there 
would  have  been  a  revolution  in  this  country.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  That  is, 
indeed,  the  most  precious  reason  I  have  ever  heard  assigned  for  any  course  of  policy. 
What  does  that  say  for  the  loyalty  of  the  individuals  for  whom  the  change  has  been 
made  t    (Loud  cries  of  *'  Hear,  hear.")    But  you  are  known  to  be  loyal,  and  you 
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are  therefore  ttie  olass  seleeled  to  be  sacriAeed  to  bo  j  np  the  loyalty  of  the  towns.. 
(Enormoiifi  oheexiixg.)  Test  this  argument  of  thene  in  any  way  you  will,  and  I  defy 
yoa  to  arrlTe  at  any  other  oondnBion.  Is  it  not  enongh  to  make  one  eiek  to  see  snek 
legislation  going  on  1  Bat  it  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain  alone :  we  hare  it  ia 
Canada  also  at  this  moment.  There  the  Gotemment  is  baying  np  the  rebels,  eom* 
pensating  those  who  rose  in  anns  against  this  country,  and  spreading  disaffiBctioa 
among  the  loyal  people  of  that  eolony,  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  Queen  and  the  ConstitutioB.  Bat  I  fear  I  haye  already  detained  yoB 
longer  than  I  ought  to  hare  done.  We  are  here  simply  to  tell  you,  tluit  in  this  great 
national  struggle,  for  a  principle  which  is  scarce  less  vital  to  us  than  oar  liberties,  oar 
GO-operation,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability,  shall  be  cordially  and  uare* 
serredly  given.  (Loud  cheering.)  This  is  not  England's  battle  only  :  it  is  ours  aa 
well ;  and  therefore  are  we  here  to-day.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  tenantry 
in  Scotland  have  not  oftener  had  opportunities  of  meeting  their  brethren  in  the  souths 
and,  indeed,  that  the  agriculturista  of  the  oovatry  generally  cannot,  from  obvious 
reasons,  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  as  frequently  as  would  be  desirable. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  believe  the  feelings  among  the  yeomanry  and  the  tenantry 
in  both  countries  are  the  same ;  and  that  those  two  classes  who,  in  days  long  gone 
by,  met  in  hostile  conflict,  are  now  united  in  their  determination  to  have  the  iniSh- 
moos  measures  which  are  over-riding  us  all  repealed ;  and  when  the  red  cross  of  St 
George  and  the  silver  cross  of  St  Ai^rew  are  blended  indissolubly  together,  I  fear  no 
Cobdens — I  fear  no  opposing  force  :  I  fear  neither  the  machinatioas  of  the  intriguer, 
nor  the  empty  bluster  of  the  demagogue.  (Loud  and  long-continued  cheers.)  I 
despise  their  threats,  as  I  know  that  th&  hearts  are  oowardly  ;  and  I  tell  them  thai 
their  insolent  challenge  has  been  taken  up,  in  a  manner  which  they  fear  to  answer, 
by  the  true  men  and  the  valiant  spirits  of  Britain ;  and  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  we 
repose  our  faith  in  its  issue.    (Loud  and  vociferous  cheering.) 

Sir  M.  RIDLEY  WHITE,  Bart.,  of  Northumberland,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  could  undertake  to  say,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  that,  in  the  important- 
county  vrith  which  he  was  more  intimately  connected,  tiie  Free-trade  poUey  had 
proved  most  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  classes.   Earl  Grey  had  declared 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  value  of  his  property  had  been  diminished  by  the  adop- 
ti<m  of  that  policy.    But  he  (Sir  M.  Ridley  White)  could  state  one  very  striking  fact, 
which,  he  thought,  would  i^ow  how  groundless  was  that  declaration.    The  noble 
Earl  possessed,  among  other  fine  &rms  on  his  large  estates,  what  might  be  called 
the  picked  farm  of  the  county,  as  regarded  the  production  of  barley  and  turnips. 
That  furm  had  been  tenanted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
man,  who  had  hitherto  paid  for  it  a  rent  of  L.2240.    The  tenant  had,  some  time 
since,  announced  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  that  he  could  no  longer 
pay  that  rent,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  L.1600.    That  proposal  had  not  been 
agreed  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  farm  had  been  advertised  in  all  the  local 
prints,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  England  and  in  Scotland.     One  offer  had  been 
made  for  it,  which,  however,  had  subsequently  been  withdrawn,  and  the  highest  sum 
afterwards  bid  for  it  was  a  rent  of  L.1680.    That  ofilsr  had  been  refhsed  by  the  noble 
Earl,  and  the  result  was  that  that  farm,  the  pick,  as  it  were,  of  the  county,  was  at 
present  occupied  by  the  noble  Earl  himself.    (Loud  cries  of  '^  Hear,  hear.")    With 
saoh  a  &ct  staring  the  noble  Earl  in  the  face,  he  (Sir  M.  Ridley  White)  supposed  he 
would  not  again  get  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  say  that  his  property 
had  not  been  depreciated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  system.     But  he  should 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  number  of  otiier  facts,  the  truth  of  which  he 
should  at  any  time  be  ready  to  substantiate,  for  the  purpose  of  shovring  how  much 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  had,  of  late,  been  diminished  in  the  county  of 
Korthumberland.    Many  farms  in  tiiat  county  had  been  recently  relinquished  in  con> 
sequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
rentals  of  those  that  had  been  re-let,  had,  in  general,  been  reduced.   A  few  instances 
to  the  contrary  might  be  cited,  but  that  variation  eould  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.    In  the  farm  of  Berwick  Hill,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.500,  the  new  rent  waa 
L.300.    In  Great  Ryle,  in  the  parish  of  Whittingham,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.1 100,. 
the  new  rent  was  L.855,  being  a  derease  of  22  per  cent.    In  Monvick,  in  the  parish 
of  Warkworth,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.715,  the  new  rent  was  L.533,  being  a  decrease 
of  22^  per  cent.    Prestwick  East  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dinnington,  within  five  milea 
of  the  populous  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  had  been  recently  let  at  L.300,  waa 
re-let  this  year  at  L.220,  being  a  diminution  of  26i  per  cent.     Then,  agun,  he  found 
that  agrioultnral  capital  had  been  reduced  very  considerably,  and  in  many  cases 
rents  were  being  paid  out  of  the  capital,  and  not  from  the  returns  of  the  farms. 
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Kedaeiioiis  Had  been  made  in  the  wages  paid  to  labourers  to  the  am<Mmt  of  from  Is. 
to  2s.  per  week,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  to  2s.  6d.  The  sales  of  farm- 
atock  had  been  unprecedented,  both  as  to  numbers,  extent,  and  importance :  the 
reduction  in  yalue  at  ready-money  sales,  as  compared  with  former  years,  had  been 
Tory  considerable  in  every  instance,  yarying  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Many  labourera 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  tiie  demand  for  able-bodied  workmen  was 
much  reduced,  while  improTements  in  agriculture  were  not  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent,  or  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  former  years.  The  demand  for  adventitioaft 
manores  had  also  decreased,  and  that  depression  extended  to  the  towns  throughout 
the  county,  in  which  the  tradesmen,  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  dependent  on  that 
of  the  agriculturists,  had  suffered  a  depreciation  to  the  amount  of  from  30  to  35  per 
•ent.  Having  submitted  those  faets  to  the  meeting,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  reeom* 
mending  the  resolution  for  their  adoption.    (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  J.  J.  ALLNATT,  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  proposed  the  following  testh- 
lution :—"  That  no  relief  from  general  or  local  taxation,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  national  iiuthy  and  the  efficiency  of  public  establishments,  can  enable 
the  British  and  colonial  producer  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  foreign 
]»oductk>ns,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  replacing  the  agricultural  and  other  British 
interests  in  a  state  of  prosperity  rests  on  the  re-establishment  of  a  just  system  of 
import  duties.''  He  regretted  to  find  that  at  that  advanced  hour  he  could  trespass 
but  a  few  minutes  on  their  attention,  because  he  had  much  to  say  of  the  atrocious 
position  in  which  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  placed  by  the  legislation  adopted 
of  late  years  in  this  country.  He  felt  convinced  that  unless  that  policy  were  speedily 
reversed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  great  establishments  on  which  the  lyitional  safety  and 
honour  mainly  depended.  He  did  not  see  why  the  farmers  should  be  made  the 
victims  of  an  experiment  which  every  one,  except  her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
Free-traden,  had  foretold  must  bring  ruin  on  the  country.  But  what  would  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  ruin  I  Were  those  institutions  which  constituted  our 
pride  and  the  world's  envy  to  be  toppled  down  merely  that  an  ^  experiment"  might 
be  tried  I  Why,  that  experiment  had  already  been  tried,  and,  moreover,  had  most 
signally  fiuled.  He  spoke  as  a  Berkshire  farmer,  representing  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  B^kshire  farmers,  and  he  might  say  of  Oxfordshire  too,  for  he 
lived  upen  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  which  separated  the  two  counties ; 
and  he  spoke  advisedly  and  decidedly  when  he  said  that  these  insane  laws  had 
already  produced  great  distress  amongst  the  agricultural  classes  generally  in  these 
counties,  and,  he  regretted  to  add,  hsui  also  shaken  those  constitutional  feelings  and 
that  attachment  to  the  Crown  which  were  once  their  boast.  (Cheers.)  Now,  if  he 
asked  a  brother  farmer  how  he  felt  upon  certain  points  of  great  importance  connected 
with  these  matters,  he  would  answer  him  thus — ^  I  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  uphold  and  protect  every  individual  who  is  called  on  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  that  government.  I  thought  that  we  owed  our  fealty  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  demand  protection,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
skill  and  industry,  against  unfair  competition."  I  am  not  enamoured  of  the  word 
Protection,  but  I  certainly  thought  we  had  a  right  to  live  and  to  say  to  any  govern- 
ment— '^  You  shall  not,  and  you  dare  not,  put  your  hand  into  my  pocket  and  rob 
me."  (Loud  cheers.)  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  statement  of  Mr  CharTea 
Villiers — that  L.90,000,000  sterling  had  been  saved  to  the  country  through  the 
operation  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  therefore  the  country  was  the  richer  to  that  amount. 
He  (Mr  AUnatt)  denied  that  proposition.  He  admitted  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest had  been  robbed  of  L.90,000,000,  but  the  country  was  not  the  richer  for  the 
transaction.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  it  were  a  fact  that  from  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  the  country  was  gaining  L. 00,000,000  a-year,. 
the  agricultural  interest  had  had  taken  from  them  to  that  extent  their  capa» 
bility  of  paying  the  taxes  of  the  country  ;  and  if  so,  truly  did  the  resolution  he  was 
about  to  propose  express  one  important  fact,  that  the  national  faith  vras  in  danger. 
(Cheers.)  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  they  were  still  to  be  robbed  of  90,000,00<> 
a-year  of  their  income,  they  would  not  look  to  the  public  funds  and  say, ''  It  is  im- 
possible that  we,  the  working  bees,  having  been  plundered  of  our  honey,  can  continue 
to  support  the  drones."  This  consideration  was  of  great  importance,  and  ought  to 
sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  those  who,  because  they  possessed  fixed  incomes,  must 
of  course  feel  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  prosperity  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ;  but  he  warned  those  gentlemen  not  to  put 
too  much  ftiith  in  that  temporary  prosperity.    If  the  agricultural  interest  were  to  be 
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thus  treated — ^if  they  were  to  be  thus  robbed — ^for  he  coald  find  no  other  expressioa 
that  would  accurately  describe  their  treatment— he  wunod  the  fimdholders  that 
their  time  of  trial  and  saffering  would  speedily  arrive,  and  that  shortly  the  term 
*'  national  faith"  would  not  be  found  in  the  Tocabulary  of  the  farmer.    (Great  cheer- 
ing.)   With  regard  to  public  establishments,  he  was  as  mnch  disposed  to  support 
just  and  useful  establishments  as  any  man  ;  but  there  were  establishments  in  exist- 
ence that  were  much  too  costly  ;  and  it  was  unjust  that  those  persons  who  were 
connected  with  them  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  same  amount  of  salary  ihat  was 
paid  to  them  when  wheat  was  60s.  a  quarter.    Therefore  he  told  these  officials-— ay, 
the  greatest  of  them — for  he  would  go  to  the  ?ery  pinnacle  of  power,  and  descend 
to  the  meanest  of  those  who  were  paid  by  the  State — ^  There  ought  to  be  some 
understanding  as  to  how  we  are  to  pay  you,  and  what  amount  we  are  to  pay  yon  in 
future."    (Clieers.)    But  when  he  saw  men  like  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright,  pro- 
fessing the  highest  attachment  to  the  principles  of  financial  reform,  and  then  reflected 
on  their  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr  Henley,  the  honest  and 
patriotic  member  for  Oxfordshire,  brought  forward  his  proposal  embodying  a  pro- 
position that  was  irrefutably  true,  and  these  men  had  the  audacity,  the  hardihood, 
(a  voice—"  Impudence,") — ^ay,  the  impudence  to  meet  that  proposal  by  voting  for  the 
previous  question,  he  (Mr  Allnatt)  was  almost  afhiid  to  avow  himself  a  financial 
reformer,  lest  he  should  be  thought  by  honest  men  in  some  degree  to  partake  of  the 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free-trade  faction.    (An  explosion 
of  cheers.)    The  resolution  concluded  by  the  simple  proposition  that  no  relief  which 
could  be  given  by  the  remission  of  general  taxation  could  save  the  agricultural  in- 
terest f^om  impending  ruin.  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  formerly 
taken  an  active  part  in  getting  up  petitions  to  that  honourable  house,  but  he  had 
now  done  with  that.    (Loud  cheers.)    He  should  no  more  think  of  signing  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  under  present  circumstances,  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  than  he  should  to  the  man  in  the  moon.    (Renewed  cheers.)    There  was  a 
time  when  he  (Mr  A.)  was  under  the  impression  that  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would,  at  all  events,  receive  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  assistance,  of  the 
majority  of  that  branch  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  at  all  times  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress ;  That  delusion  had  now  vanished  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  majority  of  that  House 
disbelieving  the  honest  representations  of  those  who  were  suffering  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, when  he  witnessed,  in  that  majority,  a  disposition  to  evade  the  fair  inference 
from  facts  which  they  dared  not  positively  deny,  and  that  they  would  do  nothing 
voluntarily  for  the  relief  of  that  distress,  which  had  been  effected  by  their  own 
orroneons  legislation  ;  then,  he  said,  he  considered  it  utterly  useless  either  to  trouble 
himself  or  disturb  the  calm  repose  of  such  an  assembly  as  that,  by  stating  to  them 
his  apprehensions  of  the  impending  ruin  of  British  agriculture,  and  humbly  soliciting 
their  aid  in  averting  so  dire  a  calamity,  which  must  ere  long  place  in  jeonardy  even 
the  most  valued  institutions  of  this  great  and  powerful  nation.    (Cheers.)    Did  the 
farmers  recollect  what  Mr  S.  Herbert  had  said  about  them — that  they  were  coming 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  ingloriously  ^  whining  for  protection  f '    Now,  I  (con- 
tinued Mr  A.)  do  not  mean  to  '^whine."    I  mean  to  say,  farmers  of  England  I  thai 
you  have  no  cause  for  whining — that  yon  can,  if  you  will,  raise  up  your  heads  erect 
and  demand  the  restoration  of  protection.    (Vehement  cheering.)    I  say  it  advisedly, 
that  upon  you,  and  upon  the  class  which  you  represent,  depends  the  great  question, 
whether  eventually  the  monarchy  shall  rest  upon  a  rock,  stable  as  those  rocks  which 
gird  our  shores,  or  whether  a  system  shall  be  introduced  breeding  disaffection,  alien- 
ating the  attachment  of  the  good  and  the  loyal,  and  producing  general  oonfhsion  in 
the  country.    (  Loud  cheers.)    I  know,  and  I  affirm  fearlessly,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system  will  ruin  the  landed  interest  of  the  country.     We  shall  go  first, 
but  noble  lords  and  the  aristocracy  of  England  will  be  the  next  to  follow.    It  is  im- 
possible that  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  can  be  supported  without  the  tenantry. 
We  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  the  expression  of  **  rowing  in  the  same 
boat"  has  been  used  figuratively,  and  has  meant  nothing.    True,  there  are  many 
exceptions,  and  noble  lords  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  are  amongst  them. 
The  allusion  to  '*  rowing  in  the  same  boat"  is  no  longer  generally  applicable.    We 
have  rowed  in  the  same  boat,  but  they  have  too  often  pulled  one  way  while  we 
pulled  another.    (Cheers.)    I  want  to  see  each  one  with  a  labouring  oar  in  his 
hand.    Let  the  landlords  join  the  tenantry  in  pulling  towards  the  desired  haven,  and 
I  will  be  bound  that  the  tenantry  pull  harder  than  they.    (Loud  cheers.)    We  come 
forward  not  only  in  defence  of  our  own  rights,  but  the  rights  of  our  landlords,  and 
the  rights  of  our  labourers  also.     I  am  proud  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  I 
believe  their  eyes  will  yet  be  opened,  and  that,  when  united  with  the  tenant-farmer. 
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they  will  not  onlj  re-establifih  his  right  to  lire  and  prosper  on  the  soil  of  Old  Eog- 
land,  bat  preserve  the  Throne  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  this  oountry,  which  would  be  but  the  prelade  to  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  national  disgrace.  Mr  Allnatt  ooncladed  by  moving  the  resolution,  amidst 
loud  cheers. 

Mr  HUGH  WATSON,  Keillor,  N.B.,  considered  it  a  high  compliment  to  the 
farmers  of  Scotland,  that  he,  as  representing  that  body,  should  be  called  upon  to  take 
a  part  in  the  business  of  this  great  meeting  by  seconding  the  resolution,  so  ably  moved 
and  introduced,  for  which  purpose  he  now  rose.  He  had  come  there  as  one  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Protective  Association  of  Scotland,  and  could  answer  for  his 
brother  farmers  in  the  North,  that  in  heart  and  soul  they  were  with  them.  The 
farmers  of  Scotland  had  been  accused,  perhaps  justly,  of  being  a  little  slow  in  the 
Protection  movement ;  but  if  they  were  so,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  good  will,  but  from^ 
motives  of  expediency  or  prudence.  Although  we  had  not  made  any  great  public 
demonstration  in  the  North,  we  had,  thanks  to  a  valuable  portion  of  the  periodical 
press  in  Scotland,  been  enabled  to  express  our  feelings.  To  this  influential  organ 
of  public  opinion,  which  was  not  to  be  bought  or  sold,  we  owed  a  debt  of  deep  grati- 
tude, for  it  had  stood  by  us  in  our  adversity  as  well  as  in  former  prosperity.  He  was 
sorry  that  he  was  not  able  to  tell  that  things  were  better  in  Scotland  than  they 
were  in  England.  The  tale  that  he  might  have  related  to  them,  was  one  of  as  great 
misery  as  any  they  had  been  called  upon  to  listen  to  that  day.  At  this  late  hour  of  the 
meeting,he  would  not  go  much  into  detail.  The  experiment  now  being  made  has  nearly 
ruined  the  farmers  of  Scotland — ^a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  must  go  out  of 
cultivation — and  confiscation  of  property  had.this  year  extended  to  more  than  the 
gross  rental  of  that  kingdom.  But,  though  the  formera  felt  they  were  grievously 
oppressed,  they  were  not  yet  subdued.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  was  a  time  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlords  and  tenantry  of  Scotland  were  regarded  as  inseparable ;  but, 
ho  was  sorry  to  say,  that  feeling  was  not  now  so  strongly  entertained  as  formerly. 
Delusions  and  deceptions  had  been  practised  which  had,  in  some  cases,  weaned  the 
affections  of  the  one  class  from  the  other  ;  he  could  see,  however,  a  grovHng  disposition 
to  return  to  the  path  in  which  they  had  formerly  trod.  He  would  say  to  his  brother 
farmers  of  England,  that  some  apology  was  due  to  them  fVom  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  unfounded  aspersions  whfbh  had  been  cast  upon  them  by  a  few  empirical 
pretenders,  who,  from  their  insignificance,  only  deserved  their  contempt.  Let  them 
be  assured  that  the  farmers  of  Jutland  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  farming, 
the  management  of  stock,  and  the  general  economy  of  well-managed  English  farms, 
or  of  the  intelligence  of  English  farmers,  as  to  trr  and  deceive  them  by  any  fine-spun 
theories  of  high-&rming,  or  any  such  humbug.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  ^ey  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  parties  who  thus  attempted  to  deceive  them,  or  their  land- 
lords, were  not  those  sterling  farmers  of  Scotland  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  during  the  last  forty  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  subject,  which  had  been  allnded 
to  here  and  in  other  places,  had  roused  his  Scottish  blood  a  little.  The  tenant 
farmers  have  been  told  that  they  have  not  the  conrage,  moral  or  physical,  to  stand  up, 
and  insist  upon  their  rights.  Surely  the  fools  who  made  such  assertions  as  these 
do  not  know  of  what  stuff  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  composed.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Surely  they  could  never  have  seen  such  a  sample  of  an  Irishman  as  was  then  on  his  left 
hand — (the  Marquis  of  Downshire);  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Scotland,  who  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  rather  than  submit  to  insult.  (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  this  I  will  say,  that  if 
such  men  as  this  Apostle  of  Peace  and  his  satellites  choose  to  insult  us,  the  men  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  dare  ns  to  the  strife,  then  say  I — 

«  Come  on,  Macduff, 
And  damned  be  he  who  first  cries — ^Hold,  enough  !  ** 

(Vociferous  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  nnanimonsly. 

WILLIAM  CALDECOTT,  Esq.—My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  rise  not  only  as  a 
landowner  of  one  farm,  and  an  occupier  of  another,  but  as  a  delegate  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  deputed  by  my  brother  delegates  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — **  That  the  members  of  tiie  various  delegations  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  now  present  cannot  separate  without  recording  their  deep  sense 
of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Protection  by  the  noble  President, 
the  respected  chairman  of  the  acting  committee,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
National  Association,  in  whom  the  whole  agricultural  community  repose  the  most 
deserved  and  unbounded  confidence.  And  they  earnestly  recommend  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  desire  the  restoration  of  protection  as  the  leading  principle  of 
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legifllfttiTd  policy,  to  support  the  Association;  and  wliaterer  diffflrences  of  opinion 
may  preyaif  on  minor  points,  unitedly  to  follow  its  energetic  but  pmdent  guidance 
in  the  great  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged*"  In  my  case,  gentlemen,  yon 
see  an  instanoe  of  the  distinction  made  between  classes ;  for,  when  in  priTate  life  as 
a  merchant,  my  funded  property  escaped  all  contribution  to  tithes,  poor-rates,  and 
»I1  otiier  taxes  ;  but  no  sooner  was,  I  induced,  by  the  asBuraDees  of  Sir  Robert  Peel| 
(the  Judas  Iscuiot  of  politiciJ  life,)  that  it  would  be  madness  to  alter  his  oom-law, 
to  invest  it  in  land,  tlmn  it  became  subject  to  an  une<iual  and  mgost  share  of  publio 
burdens,  and  which  ought  and  must  be  inquired  into,  since  fkith  has  been  Iwokeii 
with  us ;  or  how  are  we  to  keep  fiuth  with  the  national  creditor  when  the  means  of 
doing  so  are  taken  firaoi  us  t  Knowing  as  I  do  from  private  ftiends,  (Free-traders,) 
that  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Free-traders  are  Uie  destruction  of  the  union 
^  between  CSinrdi  and  State,  the  abolition  of  the  MeaavAy,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  ;  and,  lastly,  the  application  of  the  sponge  to  the  national  debi^  I  tell  Lord 
John  Russell  timt,  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  Free-traders  in  these  designs,  instead 
of  being  a  publio  refonner,  he  will  proTo  himself  a  public  destroyer,  by  aUenating 
from  her  Mi^esty  the  meet  loyal  and  attached  body  in  her  kingdoms— the  yeomanry 
of  Eoj^d.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  disiieas  which  was  oompfauned  o^ 
I  would  not  (exclaimed  Mr  Oaldecott)  petition  the  House  of  Commons;  but  if  wa 
are  to  haye  no  protection,  let  us  go  thousands  in  a  body  to  insist  upon  equality 
of  burdens.  We  haye  the  power  in  our  own  hands.  If  they  wUl  not  listen  to 
the  Toice  of  leason — if  constitutional  means  will  not  avail,  band  yourselTBS  together 
in  a  leagne  for  withholding  the  taxes,  the  tithes,  and  the  poeiHWtes,  (immenae 
oheering,)  until  the  GoTeniment  do  listen  to  your  complaints. 

"  What  stronger  brMstplate  than  a  heart  untamfeed  ? 
Ihriee  is  he  arm*d  that  hadi  his  quanel  just; 
And  he  bat  naked,  though  locked  vp  in  steel. 
Whose  conadenoe  with  injustice  is  cormpted.** 

Mr  WILLIAM  RIGDEN,  Hoye,  Sussex,  seconded  the  resolntion,  and  said  at 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting,  but  SMrely  make  a  single  xemark 
npon  the  report  of  the  **  Tiwia^  Commissioner"  in  reference  to  the  oounty  of  Sussex. 
In  the  course  of  his  trayels  the  **  Commissioner"  seemed  to  have  encountered  a  &nn 
of  400  neres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  open  wfaidi  he  said  the  occupier  had 
made  a  profit  of  iCdOO  last  year.  He  (Mr  R)  undertook  to  say  that  that  statement 
was  not  true,  and  he  now  publicly  challengiMi  the  ^  Commissioner^  to  prove  his 
assertion.  (Loud  dieers).  As  a^proof  of  the  dispose  prevailing  In  the  county  of 
Sussex,  he  might  state,  that  vrithin  the  last  fortnight  he  had  had  more  than  fifty 
able-bodied  labourers  applying  to  him  for  work. 

The  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr  GEORGE  BODINGTON,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  said^I  appear  here  to-day 
from  tiie  county  of  Warwick;  and  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  Warwickriiire  I  say,  that 
vrhatever  may  take  place  in  this  country  as  the  eonseqnenoe  of  the  ftdse  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  they  vrill,  under  all  circumstances,  be  ready  to  do  their  duty.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  most  surprising  spectacle  to  see  the  yeomanry  of  England  and  Scotland 
assembled  in  the  centre  of  this  metropoliB,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  agita- 
tion in  oppoMtion  to  the  measures  of  Goyemment.  We  might  almost  appear  to 
oome  forward  in  a  new  character  npon  this  oooasion,fer  we  have  been  always 
ready  to  support  the  Monarchy,  the  Government,  and  the  Oenstitution  of  this 
country.  It  might  seem  as  if  at  present  we  were  placed  in  a  false  position,  but  in 
reality  we  appear  in  the  same  position  we  Imve  ever  occupied,  namely,  as  defenders 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Free  Trade  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  a  policy  founded  on  the  success  of  an  agitation  which  was  unconstitutional  in  its 
character  and  objects,  and  therefore  we  are  here  to-day  to  oppose  it.  The  agitation 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  went  to  an  extent,  and  had  n 
purpose  in  view,  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the  Omstitntion  safely  andfrurly  allows 
in  Uie  conduct  and  movement  of  measures  by  the  people  against  the  Government  of 
the  country.  But  how  came  the  Constitution  to  fhil  on  that  occasion  1  For  my 
part,  I  have  frkith  in  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  great 
error  would  ever  haye  been  committed  except  through  the  treachery  of  those  to 
whom  its  administration  had  been  intrusted.  Our  eause  has  been  lost  by  treachery 
and  cowardice.  (Cheers.)  But  how  are  we  to  rectify  the  error  t  I  fear  it  can  only  bo 
done  by  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament^  and  the  election  of  another  in  its  stead 
determined  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  native  industry,  and  re-assert  the  authority  and 
dimity  of  the  Constitution  from  the  violence  and  degradation  to  vridch  it  has  been 
•ubjected.    Are  the  present  Ministers  prepared  to  add  to  the  daric  catalogue  of  Free- 
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tiftd*  disasten,  (embnciog  the  rain  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  the  disaffection  and 
threatened  alienation  of  the  Canadas,  the  entire  ruin  of  Ireland,  which,  through  Free 
Trade,  special  as  well  as  general,  is  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  desti- 
intion,)  Uie  ntter  destruction  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant-fimners  and 
yeomen  of  the  country  I — ^and  with  that,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  aristocracy  1 — and 
with  thai,  of  the  throne  I  Why,  these  things  must  follow  as  the  inevitahle  results 
of  one  another.  It  had  been  asserted  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  a  recent  occasion  in  the 
House  of  CkimmoBS,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  analogous  in  principle  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  gOToms  the  great  material  world  around  us.  He  used  this 
allusion,  howcTer,  merely  as  a  piece  of  empty  declamation,  without  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  reasonable  argument  to  support  his  position.  It  is  obfious  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  operates  as  a  restrictlTe,  repulsive,  and  prohibitive  power,  as  well  as  an 
attractive;  or  otiierwise  the  planet  we  inhabit  and  the  other  spheres  would  quit  their 
orbits,  run  in  upon  the  sun  the  great  centre,  and  produce  chaos  and  universal  ruin. 
^Lond  cheers.)  And  thus,  to  compare  great  things  vrith  small,  in  the  oommercial 
world.  Great  Britain,  the  sun  and  centre,  is  producing  oonftunon  and  general  disorder 
by  her  abandonment  of  those  great  negative  principles  which  are  essential  to  the 
inaintenance  of  natural  distinctions  and  differenoes,  and  of  the  several  inferior 
oommercial  centres,  so  to  speak,  in  their  respective  orbits.  And  these  results  are 
exemplified  in  tiie  destruction  of  the  labour-interest  of  Ireland,  involving,  as  wa 
see  it  does,  the  destruction  there  of  every  other  interest ;  in  the  deterioration  of  iha 
labour-interest  of  England  ;  in  the  outcast,  from  circulation,  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  monetary  capital  from  the  commercial  world ;  in  the  conflict  of  classes,  now 
induced  both  abroad  and  now  at  length  at  home ;  and  in  a  host  of  other  social  and 
political  evils.  And  thns  this  analogous  allusion,  fSairly  argued,  justifles  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protection  by  restrictive  laws,  and  utterly  repudutes  that  of  unguaurded 
intercourse. 

Free  Trade  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  ruin  of  every  great  national  interest,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  &e  British  Empire,  to  assist  in 
obtaining  as  speedily  as  possible  a  complete  reversal  of  that  policy.  I  will  not  detain 
the  Meeting  any  longer,  but  at  onoe  read  the  resolution  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me,  as  follows  :— ''  That  a  Memorial  to  th»  right  hon.  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
be  prepared,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions,  protesting  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  miscalled '  Free  trade,'  and  solemnly 
casting  on  the  Administration,  of  which  his  Lordship  is  the  head,  the  heavy  respon- 
flibility  of  rejecting  the  appeals  of  tiie  people  tot  the  abandonment  of  that  system^ 
and  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  same  to  hie 
Lordship,  and  of  representing  to  him  the  present  critical  and  alarming  position  of 
many  districts  of  this  oonntor,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  colonieB  and 
dependendes  of  the  British  Crown.'' 

Mr  H.  HIGGINS^  of  Herefordshire,  came  forward  to  second  the  resolution.  Ha 
said  that  the  county  which  he  then  represented  suffered  greater  distress  than  had 
ever  been  known  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  He  believed  that  if 
the  present  Free-trade  poUey  were  persisted  in  they  would  no  longer  have  any  of  those 
fine  exhibitions  of  cattle  for  which  that  county  had  hitherto  been  so  famous.  An 
hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  had  told  them  of  the  distress  which  at  present  pr^ 
vailed  in  Ireland.  But  for  his  part,  he  believed  that  England  was  now  being  Ireland* 
ised  as  fast  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  for  whom  had  they  (the  tenant- 
farmers)  been  victimised !  Who  were  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  ruin  1  Why,  the 
foreigner,  the  drone,  and  the  milloerat.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  the  industrious 
classes,  as  asserted  by  Mr  YilUers,  that  had  effected  a  saving  of  L.90,000,000  a-year 
by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  sum  went  into  the 
pocket  of  the  foreigner.  He  told  the  Government  that  the  industrious  classes  in  this 
country  would  not  stand  that  much  longer.  He  warned  the  Government  against 
driving  these  classes  to  desperation,  and  he  told  them  that  it  was  their  firmness  and 
loyalty  which  had  at  all  times  mainly  contributed  to  keep  the  country  in  peace'  and 
quietness.  But  when  a  man  lost  his  property  he  became  reckless  of  consequences  : 
for,  in  the  scramble  that  might  take  place,  he  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  He  would  address  one  word  to  the  landlords  of  England.  He  would  tell  them 
that  they  had  not  done  their  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  would  Airther  tell  them,  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  delusion  that  they  could  derive  from  extra  production  a  compen- 
sation for  the  depreciation  of  prices.  He  would  call  on  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  agricultural  classes,  unless  they  intended  to  excite  those 
classes  to  exercise  the  strength  which  they  still  retained  in  their  hands.  If  they 
could  not  obtain  justice  by  ratioiial  meane— -if  they  could  not  succeed  by  monL 
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force — ^he  for  one  was  prepared  to  do  anything  in  defence  of  his  own.     (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  Right  Hon^  the  Earl  of  EGLINTON  then  came  forward,  amidst  lond  cheers^ 
to  moye  the  following  resolutions  : — ^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
respeotfally  offered  to  his  Grace  the  Dake  of  Richmond,  K.G^fi>r  his  manly  and  con- 
sistent maintenance  of  the  canse  of  Protection  on  all  oocasions,  and  especially  for  the 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  proceedings  of  this  day." 
The  noble  earl  said,  that  meeting  had  been  characterised  by  more  nnanimity  than  any 
meeting,  perhaps,  at  which  he  had  ever  assisted  ;  bat  he  felt  certain  that  whatever 
might  be  the  nnanimity,  and  whatever  might  be  the  enthusiasm  vrith  which  they  had 
received  the  preceding  resolutions,  the  one  which  he  had  then  to  propose  would  be 
received  with  still  more  unanimity,  and  with  still  greater  enthusiasm.  He  had  to 
propose  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  their  noble  chairman.  (Loud  and  long  continued 
cheers.)  Many  censures  bad  that  day  been  unsparinglv,  but  he  should  confess  most 
justly,  showered  down  upon  that  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was,  however, 
proud  to  say,  that  he,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others,  had  escaped  from  that 
censure.  He  was  also  proud  to  say  that  the  class  to  which  he  more  especially  belonged 
— ^he  meant  the  peerage  of  Scotland — had  been  particularly  exempt  fW>m  that  vaciN 
lation  and  apathy  which  had  distinguished  too  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire. 
(Hear,  bear.)  When  he  told  them  that  out  of  16  representative  peers  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  Scotland,  on  the  great  division  which  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  10  had  voted  against  the  measure,  2  had  not  voted  at  all, 
one  of  whom  was  now  as  stanch  a  Protectionist  as  any  present,  and  only  4  had  recorded 
their  votes  against  the  principle  of  Protection — one  of  these  being  thousands  of  miles 
off,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  forming  any  decision  of  his  own  npon  the  subject— when 
he  told  them  those  Acts,  he  thonght  they  woiUd  admit  that  the  peerage  of  Scotland  had 
not  as  a  body  been  deficient  in  their  duty  upon  that  occasion.  One  of  tbe  most  elo- 
quent speakers  who  had  addressed  them  that  day.  Professor  Aytonn,  had  told  them 
of  some  bad  articles  which  came  from  Scotland  in  the  shape  of  political  economists. 
But  he  (the  Earl  of  Eglintou)  oould  not  refhbin  from  saying  one  word  in  favour  of 
"  Attld  Scotland  "  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  would  ask  tiiem  whether  they  had  not 
seen  one  good  article  come  from  that  country  in  the  shape  of  the  Professor  himself  t 
(Cheers.)  It  might  not  be  so  well  known  to  the  body  of  the  meeting  as  it  was  to  him, 
how  deeply  the  Protectionist  canse  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman  (hear)  ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  most  powerfhl,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  convincing  statements 
in  fitvour  of  Protection  had  come  from  his  pen.  (Cheers.)  He  should  also  call  to 
their  recollection  the  honest  specimen  of  a  Scotch  tenant-farmer — ^namely,  Mr  Watson, 
whom  they  had  heard  that  day,  and  of  whom  he  confessed  he,  as  a  countryman,  felt 
prond,  (lisar,  hear  ;)  but,  above  all,  he  begged  to  state,  that  Scotland  owned  one-half  of 
their  noble  chairman.  The  noble  duke  was  one-half  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  by  pro- 
perty, and  by  feeling.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  that  was  not  a  time  of  the  day 
to  go  on  descanting  on  all  that  Uiey  owed  to  the  noble  duke,  and  still  more  did  he 
know  that  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  did  not  afford  the  fitting  opportunity  for 
adopting  such  a  course.  He  should  say,  however,  that  he  well  knew  Uiat  there  was 
not  in  that  room,  or  in  the  country,  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  British  empire,  who 
did  not  look  upon  the  noble  duke  as  one  of  the  most  straightforward,  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  whom  this  country  ever  possessed.  (CheeriB.) 
Ho  should  not  detain  them  longer ;  but  would  content  himself  with  leaving  the  reso- 
lution in  their  hands.    (Great  cheering.) 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  M.P., came  forward,  amidst  very  loud  and  general  cheering, 
to  second  the  resolution.  The  noble  lord  said  that  in  terminating  the  proceedings  of 
that  most  remarkable  meeting — remarkable  not  only  for  the  abUity  of  the  speeches 
which  they  had  heard,  and  the  unanimity  that  had  characterised  their  proceedings, 
but  also  for  the  presence  of  so  many  delegates,  representing,  and  representing  so  truly, 
every  suffering  interest  in  this  great  community — he  felt  that  he  had  a  tadc  at  once 
most  difficult  and  most  gratifying  to  perform.  Most  truly  had  Lord  Eglintou  said 
that  in  the  presence  of  Uie  noble  duke  a  certain  reserve  was  necessary  in  speaking  of 
those  qualities  which  commanded  their  admiration ;  bat  still  they  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  feelings  if  they  permitted  that  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying 
that  they  did  not  know  in  the  whole  peerage  one  man  who  more  justly  commanded 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  affection  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country. 
(Cheers.)  Lord  Eglintou  had  said  something  in  favour  of  that  house  to  which  the 
noble  duke  belonged  ;  and  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  for  one 
moment  to  say  something  in  favour  of  that  house  to  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
returned.     He  could  not,  like  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  that  day  addressed 
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them,  despair  even  of  the  present  graceless  House  of  Gommons.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  If  they  asked  him  his  reason,  he  should  tell  them  that  he  found  one  in  the 
fact»  that,  when  that  House  of  Commons  had  first  met,  the  majority  then  against  those 
principles  which  that  meeting  had  assembled  to  enforce,  and  wUch  Uiey  intended  to 
carry  into  snooessfhl  operation,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100  ;  while  at  the  present 
moment  that  majority  could  not,  he  believed,  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  score  of 
rotes.  Another  reason  why  he  did  not  despair  of  the  present  House  of  Gdmmons  was 
derived  fh>m  the  recent  election  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  colonel  the  member  for  Cork, 
who  was  then  assisting  at  their  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  doabt  bnt  that 
at  future  elections  they  woidd  continue  (brther  to  increase  the  number  of  members 
ready  to  advocate  and  support  their  cause.  If  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  one  word 
of  advice,  he  would  suggest  that,  while  they  took  every  precaution  for  returning,  for 
the  future,  members  who  were  prepared  to  vindicate  the  great  principle  of  protection 
io  native  industry,  they  ought  not  to  discourage,  but  to  aid,  ^ose  ^memlMrs  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons  who  zealously  sought  to  put  down  that  system  which 
they  believed  in  their  consciences  to  be  working  the  destruction  of  this  mighty 
empire.  (Hear.)  He  should  fhrther  say,  that  he  found  a  fresh  justification  for  a  retom 
of  their  somewhat  vraning  confidence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  tiie  presence  among 
them  that  day  of  the  noble  duke  to  whom  they  were  going  to  oifer  by  acclamation 
the  vote  of  tiieir  unbounded  confidence  and  admiration.  (Cheers.)  When  tiiey  saw 
the  noble  duke  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  with  so  much  gallantry,  so  much 
honesty,  and  such  unswerving  onwaonlness  of  purpose,  they  might,  he  thought,  well 
take  courage  ;  and  believe  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  yet  fai^ftilly 
represent,  and  faithftiUy  carry  out,  the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  had  so  long  depended,  and  on  which  it  must  continue  to  depend  if  it  was 
still  to  remain  the  Constitution  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  known  world.  (Hear 
hear.)  He  called  on  them  to  vote  by  acclamation  the  resolution  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  second.  He  called  upon  them  to  rise  as  one  man  and  give  three  lusty 
cheers  for  their  noble  chairman  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  (The  call  was  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm,  the  whole  meeting  rising  as  one  man.) 

The  NOBLE  DUKE  proceeded  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  as  follows:—!  rise, 
as  you  may  well  conceive  that  I  must,  impressed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
you,  the  delegates  flnom  nearly  every  county  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  very 
kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  yon  have  been  pleased  to  pass  the  present  reso- 
lution.   I  claim  no  merit  for  myself  for  what  I  have  done  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  policy,  or  with 
a  view  of  regaining  protection  to  native  industry.    I  claim  no  merit  to  myself  for 
the  course  I  have  pursued,  because  I  think  that  course  is  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  welfiure  and  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  bnt  for 
the  welfiu!e  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  never  advocated  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer  without  also  advocating  protection  to  the  silk  weaver  and  to  Uie 
mannftMturer.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  am  called  on  in  Parliament  not  to  legislate  for  one 
cLus,  but  to  legislate  for  all  classes,  and  I  therefore  have  not  pledged  myself  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  protection  without  an  earnest  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject.    I  have,  however,  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  a  pledge,  and,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  never  violate  it.   (Cheers.)  I  am  not  made  of  thatstuff  which  would  permit  me 
to  veer  about  like  the  wind,  and  to  flatter  every  popular  demagogue.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  one  English  quality  in  me,  which  is,  that  I  will  not  be  bullied  into  any  course  of 
which  my  judgment  disapproves.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  allow  a  knot  of  Manchester 
Free-traders  to  dictate  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community  at  large.   (Hear,  hear.)  I 
will  not  'consent  to  lose  the  colonies  of  this  great  empire.   (Hear,  hear.)    I  will  not 
help  to  carry  out  a  system  which  is  bringing  min  to  our  shipping  interest,  (cheers,) 
and  which  forces  to  emigration  those  honest  and  industrious  mechanics,  who,  by  their 
skill,  their  energy,  and  llelr  good  conduct,  have,  up  to  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  been  able  to  get  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.    (Cheers.) 
Neither  will  I  consent  to  have  tiie  honour  and  glory  of  this  great  country  dependent 
upon  Mr  Cobden  and  his  party.    (CSieers.)    I  am  for  English  ships,  manned  by  Eng- 
lish hearts  of  oak.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  am  for  protecting  domestic  industry  in  all  its 
branches.  (Hear,  hear.)    I  feel,  however,  that  at  this  time  of  the  evening  I  ought  not 
to  trespass  at  any  length  on  your  attention;  but  cordially  agreeing  vHth  all  the  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  put  here  to-day,  and  carried  unanimously,  and  agreeing  with 
much  that  has  fallen  fW>m  the  difierent  eloquent  gentlemen  who  hav«  addressed  yon, 
I  must  speak  out  my  ovrn  mind;  and  I  hope  that  you,  the  farmers  of  England,  will 
not  respect  me  the  less  for  doing  so.    (Hear.)    Well,  then,  I  must  say  that  I  only 
recommend  constitutional  means,  (hear,  hear,)  and  I  oertaiqly  do  not  recommend  the 
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adopUon  of  any  ibzeaAs  of  Tiolenee  or  foroe,  »ad  stUl  less  do  I  reoommMid  iliat  we 
should  band  ouneWes  together  not  to  pay  taxes,  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  truly  loyal  people.  By  eonstitntional  means  we  shall  gain  a  victory  of 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  reason  to  be  proud;  but  if  we  descend  to  the  mise- 
rable and  degrading  tricks  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  (hear,  hear,)  we  cannot  be 
reepeoted,  because  we  cannot  respect  ourselTcs.  I  thank  yon  for  Um  confidence  you 
have  shown  towards  me.  I  thuk  yon,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  many 
Protectionists  who  have  not  b^n  able  to  be  present  here  to-day,  for  tiie  unanimous 
manner  in  which  you  have  carried  the  resolationB,  and  the  patience  with  which  jou 
have  listened  to  him  who  is  now  addressing  you,  who  is  so  little  worthy  of  attention. 
But  as  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  have  health,  I  shall  take  every  opp<»tunity  of 
meeting  the  tenant-&rmers  of  this  country,  (hear,  hear,)  notwithstanding  that  I  may 
be  told  in  the  House  ci  Lords,  in  a  majority  of  whooe  members  I  have  no  confidencei, 
(hear,  hear,)  that  by  presiding  at  meetings  of  this  desoiption  I  am  creating  a  panic 
among  the  tenantry.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  last  atta<^  that  has  been  made  on  me 
and  on  my  noble  friends  around  me.  I  was  told  the  other  night,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  noble  lord  who  is  a  disciple  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  that  it  was  to  myself  and  to 
those  who  pursued  a  similar  course  to  mine  that  the  lownessin  the  price  of  com  is  to 
be  attributed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  His  assertion  was,  "That  the  speeches 
delivered  in  this  country  found  their  way  into  the  German  newspapers,  and  that  the 
German  farmers,  believing  that  shortly  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  oom  would  be 
imposed,  sent  over  their  com  to  this  oonnti^  and  sold  it  here  at  a  leas."  In  reply  I 
stated  that,  if  this  statemejit  was  correct,  I  could  not  regret  that  I  had  contributed 
to  the  foreigners  losing  money,  if  they  choose  to  send  their  oom  here.  I  have  no  bad 
idling  to  the  foreigner;  but  I  may  say  that,  if  we  are  exposed  to  taxes  from  which 
he  is  exempt,  I  eould  feel  no  pity  for  any  loss  that  he  might  sustain  in  his  competi- 
tion with  the  agriculturists  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  One  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
income  tax,  which  is  now  so  oppressive  to  the  tenant-farmer.  When  I  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  the  formers  had  no  right  to  be  called  apoa 
to  pay  that  tax  whilst  they  derived  no  profit  from  their  holdings.  Lord  Grey  said  tiiat 
he  admitted  the  hardness  of  the  case,  but  that  he  and  his  party  had  not  originally 
enacted  the  law,  but  that  it  emanated  from  Sir  R.  PeeL  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
To  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  although  they  did  not  originally  enact  the  law, 
they  had  extended  the  time  of  its  operation.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  attemptlto  justify  Sir  R.  Peel;  for  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  under- 
take such  a  task.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  again  thank  you  for  the  confidence  yon  have  shown 
towards  me;  and  if  my  services  can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  tenantry  of 
this  conntry,  or  to  its  domestic  industry,  I  can  only  say  that  those  services,  such  as 
they  are,  will  ever  be  at  your  disposal.  (The  noble  Duke  concluded  amidst  enthu- 
siastic cheering.) 

The  meeting  immediately  separated,  Mr  G.  F.  Young  informing  the  delegates  that 
the  National  Association  was  anxious  for  their  presence  at  their  rOQms«  at  the  South 
Sea  House,  on  the  following  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

FRESEKTATION  OF  THE  HEHOKIAL  TO  LOBD  JOHN  BUflSSLL. 

The  delegates  re-assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  South  Sea  House  on 
Saturday  morning,  when  they  agreed  to  the  following  address  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  had  been  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  great 
aggregate  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  Tuesday  last :— * 

<<T0  TH8  filOST  BONOVIUBLE  LOAD  JOHN  UUSSELL,  ILF.,  FIBST  LOBD  OF 

THE  TBKASVBY,  &C. 

**  May  it  please  your  Lordship,— We  are  deputed  to  address  you  in  the  name  and 
at  the  desire  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  this  metropolis  on  the  7th  inst.,  which,  con- 
sisting of  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  merchants, 
shipowners,  tradesmen,  and  others  connected  with  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  comprising  nearly  500  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  specially  delegated 
by  the  agriculturists  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  represent  the  present 
condition  of  their  respective  localities,  and  to  express  their  opmion  on  the  public 
policy  of  your  lordship's  administration,  presents  a  just  claim  to  the  serious  attention 
of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

'^  On  the  authority  of  this  meeting,  nnanimously  expressed,  it  is  our  duty  to  declare 
to  your  lordship  that  intolerable  distress  now  almost  universally  pervades  the 
British  agricultural  interest ;  that  many  Ranches  of  the  colonial  interest  are  foei 
sinking  into  ruin ;  that  the  shipping  and  other  great  interests  of  the  country  are 
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inTolTvd  in  difflciiltj  ud  deep  depnndoii ;  md  iliat  large  uaeses  of  the  indiuirial 
population  are  zedneed  to  a  state  of  lamentable  depritation  and  suffering. 

^  It  nrast  be  obTions  that  each  a  condition  of  affiurs  is  flranght  with  consequences 
disastrons  to  the  public  weUlue  ;  and  if  not  speedily  remedied,  it  is  the  oomiction  of 
the  meeting  that  it  will  endanger  the  public  peace^  prore  fktal  to  the  maintenaaee  of 
public  credit,  and  may  eren  ^aee  in  peril  the  safe^  of  the  State. 

**  It  is  our  duty  ftarther  to  declare  to  your  lordship  that  the  dangerous  evils  we  hare 
thus  described  are,  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the«ineeting,  atMbuiable  to  the 
recent  changes  made  in  those  protectiye  laws  by  which  the  importation  of  articles  of 
foreign  production  had  long  been  regulated,  whidi  changes  it  regards  as  most  rash 
and  impolitic.  It  conaidem  the  aneient  system  of  commercial  law  to  hare  been 
hased  on  the  most  just  principles,  and  dictated  by  the  soundest  Tiews  of  national 
policy.  It  cannot  forget  Uiat,  under  that  system,  Great  Britain  attained  an  unexampled 
state  of  prosperity  and  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  natieas  ;  and  it  is  its 
firm  conyiction  that  if  the  principle  of  fostering  and  protecting  British  industry  and 
British  capital  be  abandoned,  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  State  will 
be  utterly  and  cruelly  sacrificed,  and  the  national  prosperity  and  greatness  be 
ruinously  impaired. 

'^  The  meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  no  relief  from  general  or  local  taxation, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  and  the  efficiency 
of  public  establishments,  could  enable  the  British  and  colonial  producer  snccessfnUy 
to  compete  with  fbieign  productions ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  replacing  the 
agricultural  and  other  nattris  and  colonial  interests  in  a  state  of  prosperity  rests  on  the 
re-establishment  of  a  just  system  of  import  duties. 

^  The  meeting  deeply  dralores  tiiat  the  distoessing  and  destmetiTe  eonsequenoes 
of  the  system  of  miscalled  Free  Trade  haying  been  repeatedly  and  urgently  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  Fkrliament,  the  House  of  Commons  has  treated  the  Just  complaints 
of  the  people  with  iadifferenooj  has  exhibited  a  total  want  of  sympathy  for  their 
sufferings,  and  has  leftased  to  adopt  any  measures  tor  remoring  or  alloTiating  the 
prcTalent  diflkulty  and  distress. 

^  This  conduct  has  naturally  produced  a  widely-diiRiBed  feeling  of  disappointment, 
discontent,  and  distrust,  which  Is  rapidly  undermining  the  reliance  of  the  people  in 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  best  security  for  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inTalnable  institutions  of  the  country. 

^  Haying  thus  fidthftilly  reptvsented  to  your  lordship  the  general  yiews  on  the 
policy  of  the  country,  expressed  in  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the  meeting  we 
represent,  yre  proceed  to  discharge  the  fhrther  duty  intrusted  to  us  of  addressing 
your  lordship  as  the  head  of  that  Administration  by  which  the  policy  so  strongly 
deprecated  is  eonttnned  and  deftnded. 

**  We  are  charged  earnestly  to  remonstrate  and  protest  on  the  part  of  the  deeply 
injured  thousands  whose  property  has  been  torn  from  them  by  the  uigust  and  suicidal 
impolicy  of  which  we  complain  ;  and  still  more  emphatically  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  the  industrial  population  dependent  on  them  for  employment,  and  consequently 
for  subsistence,  against  the  Imiger  continuance  of  a  system  which,  under  the  specious 
name  of  Free  l^ade,  yiolates  eyery  principle  of  real  i^edom,  since  it  dooms  the  taxed, 
fettered,  and  disqualified  natiye  producer  to  unrestricted  competition  in  his  own 
market  with  the  comparattyely  unburdened  foreigner.  We  not  only  deny  the  moral 
right  of  any  goyemment  or  of  any  legislature  to  haye  inyolyed  in  oertain  loss  and 
siSfering  large  masses  of  a  fiourishing  community,  for  the  sake  of  giying  trial  to  a  mere 
experiment ;  but  we  assert  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  signally  and 
disastroudy  fkiled,  and  we  demand  therefore,  as  the  right  of  those  we  represent,  the 
pronq>t  restoration  of  that  protection  i^m  unrestricted  foreign  import  whkh  can 
alone  rescue  them  from  impending  destruction. 

^  It  is  painfhl  for  us  to  declare,  but  it  is  our  duty  not  to  disguise,  that  the  per- 
tinacious* adherence  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  your  lordship  is  at  the  head,  to  the  policy 
of  Buscalled  Free  Trade,  and  its  determined  rejection  of  the  appeals  of  the  people  for 
a  reyersal  of  that  policy,  haye  extended  to  the  executiye  goyemment  of  the  country 
the  same  feelings  of  disgust  and  discontent  which  are  widely  dUhsed  with  respect 
to  the  representatiye  branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  solemnly  abjure  your  lordship 
to  remember  that  discontent  unattended  to  may  ripen  into  disaffection. 

^  We  know  that  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  most  gradous  Soyereign,  under 
all  their  grieyanees  and  wrongs,  remains,  and  will  remain,  unshaken ;  but  we  are 
aware,  and  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  warn  her  Migesty's  GK>yemment,  that  the  state 
of  feeling  in  many  districts  of  the  country  is  most  critical  and  alarming,  haairdous  to 
its  peaoe^pezilons  to  the  maiBtenance  of  public  oedit,  and  daaganMu  to  iti  established 
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institntioiiB ;  nor  must  we  b«  deterred,  either  by  our  unqaalified  respeei  for  yoi» 
lordship's  personal  character,  or  by  the  jast  consideration  we  owe  to  the  eleyated 
position  yon  oecopy,  from  casting  on  your  lordship  and  yonr  colleagues  the  awftil 
responsibility  of  iJl  the  consequences  that  may  resnlt  from  a  continuance  of  your 
refusal  either  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  or  to  allow  them  the  constitationaV 
opportunity  for  the  yindication  of  their  rights,  by  dissolying  the  Parliament  and 
appealing  to  Uie  yolce  of  the  country. 
'^LondouyMay  11, 1850;' 

(Signed) 
George  Frederick  Young,  Chairman  of  Acting  Committee,  "j 
F.  Cayley  Worsely,  Vice  Chairman, 
James  Blyth,  Vice  Chairman, 

Augustus  Bosanquet,  Chairman  of  Colonial  Committee, 
Richwd  Dayis,  1 

Bei^anun  B.  Greene,  >  Members  of  Ditto, 

Dayid  Charles  Guthrie,  )  j 

Charles  Beke,  Seeretazy. 


Of  the  National 
Association. 
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Nathaniel  Barthropp,  Suffolk. 
Edward  Tull,  Berkshire. 
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Paul  Foekett,  East  Surrey. 
John  King,  &[>merset. 
John  Elliot,  South  Deyon. 
Robert  Baker,  Essex. 
Joseph  Pain,  Bedfordshire. 
Samuel  Cheetham,  Rutland. 
Thomas  Yowe,  Leicestershire. 
John  Simpson,  Suffolk. 
Frederick  King,  Wilts. 
Richard  Strange,  Wiltshire. 
John  Walker,  Nottinghamshire. 
George  Storer,  Nottinghamshire. 
William  Skelton,  Lincolnshire. 
J.  H.  Walker,  Warwickshire. 
John  EUman,  Sussex. 
Rowland  Goldhawk,  West  Surrey. 
William  Mallins,  South  Derbyshire. 
Charles  Day,  clerk,  South  Essex. 
W.  E.  Russell,  West  Kent. 
Reynolds  Peyton,  Herefordshire. 
Math.  Henry  Bigg,  West  Sussex. 
Daniel  Baker,  Monmouthshire. 
E.  J.  Perkins,  North  Warwick. 


Thomas  Hartshome,  South  Stafford- 
shire. 

Tliomas  Jesty,  Dorsetshire. 

G.  P.  Dawson,  Yorkshire,  West 
Riding. 

W.  T.  Lockyer,  North  Stafford. 

Samuel  Loyell,  Oxfordshire. 

Douglas  Lynes,  West  Norfolk. 

£.  cSlyley,  jun..  East  Yorkshire.     . 

R.  Hewett,  Northamptonshire. 

William  Gray,  Northamptonshire. 

Philip  Box,  BuckinghamjBhire. 

S.  Musgraye  Hilton,  East  Kent. 

Charles  Lillingston,  Ross-shire. 

Edward  Trood,  Deyonshire. 

Richard  Franklen,  Glamorganshire. 

Thomas  Bold,  LiverpooL 

J.  Parsons  Cook,  I^eicestershire, 
South. 

John  Wood,  East  Somersetshire. 

Charles  Harland,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

M.  White  Ridley,  Northumberland. 

Richard  Belton,  South  Shropshire. 

John  Hall,  Bart.,  East  Lothian. 

R^  Soot  Skirying,  Haddingtonshire. 

H.  St.  V.  Rose,  Koss-shire. 

James  A.  Cheyne,  Argyllshire. 

George  Burtt,  North  Hampehire. 


Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the  Premier's  official 
residence  in  Downing  Street.  It  consisted  of  the  seyeral  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  appended  to  &e  address,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P., 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  M.P.,  Mr  Bickerton,  (Shropshire,)  Sir  J.  F.  Walker  Drummond, 
Bart.,  (Midlothian,)  Mr  Hugh  Watson,  (Keillor,)  For&rshire ;  Mr  John  Dudgeon^ 
(Spylaw,)  Roxburghshire,  &e. 

On  the  deputation  being  ushered  into  the  reoepUon-room,  Lord  John  Russell  wel- 
comed the  gentlemen  composing  it  with  characteristic  courtesy,  and  cordially  shook 
Mr  Young  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  unable  to  attend. 

Mr  Young. — I  was  about  to  explain  to  your  lordship  that  his  Grace  is  unable  to 
attend  from  indisposition,  and  that  I  this  morning  receiyed  a  letter  from  his  Graoe, 
which  I  will  read  to  your  lordship : — 

**  Goodwood,  May  10, 1850." 

*'  My  Dear  1^^ — I  write  to  ask  yon  to  make  my  exeuses  to  the  deputation  if  I  do 
not  make  my  appearance  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past  twelye  in  Downing  Street.     I 
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ha,re  not  been  able  io  leave  my  room  to-day  from  a  violent  cold  And  rhenmatism,  and 
if  hot  better^  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  London  for  some  days. 

**  Believe  me^  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 
«G.  F.  Yonng,  Esq.  (Signed)       •*  Richmomd." 

Mr  Yonog  continued — I  feel  deep  regret  that  his  Grace  is  nnable  to  attend  here 
to-day  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  yonr  lordship  that  we  hare  his  Grace's  eononrrenoe  in 
all  our  proeeediDgs,  and  I  am  about  to  place  in  yonr  lordship's  hands  a  document 
which  has  been  dntwn  up  under  his  AiU  sanction,  and  to  which  his  Grace's  signature 
would  have  been  affixed  if  his  absence  flrom  indisposition  had  not  prevented  it,  and 
we  had  not  been  ignorant  of  that  faet  until  it  was  too  late  to  transmit  it  to  him  for 
signature.  Your  Lordship  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  a  large  public  meeting  took  place 
in  this  metropolis  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  certain  resolutions  were  adopted  relative 
to  protection  to  native  industry  ;  and  amongst  them  one  appointing  a  deputation  to 
wait  upon  yonr  lordship  with  a  memorial,  and  to  fbmish  you  with  such  explanations 
as  you  may  require.  With  your  lordship's  permission,  I  will  now  proceed  to  read 
the  address  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  intrusted.  Mr  Young  here  read  the 
address,  and  continued  thus : — I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  that  it  becomes  me  to  make 
any  comments  upon  this  document,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  here  with  me  to-day,  except  to  refer  you  geue- 
rally  to  the  opinions  which  it  contains,  and  on  their  behalf  to  tender  any  explana- 
iion  which  your  lordship  may  deem  requisite  in  reference  to  the  assertions  therein 
made,  or  to  any  point  connected  with  the  subject  which  is  now  brought  under  your 
lordship's  notice  with  very  great  pain  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  speak. 

Lord  J.  Russell.— I  may  be  allowed  to  say — and  I  do  not  do  so  without  due  con- 
sideration— that,  of  course,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  take  upon  myself  all  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  executive  government ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
assertions  in  this  address  respecting  the  House  of  Commons,  you  state — **  That  the 
meeting  is  ftirthor  of  opinion  that  no  relief  Arom  general  or  local  taxation  which 
would  be  consistent  vrith  the  maintenance  of  publio  faith,  and  the  efficiency  of  pub- 
lic establishments,  could  enable  the  British  and  colonial  producer  successfully  to 
compete  with  foreign  productions."  Now,  that  proposaJ  for  relief  from  general  and 
local  taxation,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  publio  Ikith  and  the  efficiency  of 
public  establishments,  is,  in  fact,  the  only  proposition  of  a  large  nature  that  has  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You  also  say  here,  **  that  the  only  hope  of 
replacing  the  agricultural  and  other  native  and  colonial  interests  in  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, rests  on  the  re-establishment  of  a  just  system  of  import  duties."  I  do  not 
deny,  or  wish  in  any  way  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  her 
Jtfajesty's  government  for  the  line  of  policy  they  have  adopted ;  but  no  such  propo- 
sition has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  not 
rejected  any  such  proposition. 

Mr  YouNo. — It  is  intended  to  express  the  deep  disappointment  we  felt  that  no 
such  proposition  has  been  made,  whether  as  emanating  ftom  the  Government,  or  from 
any  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Nkwdeoatb. — Your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  although  no 
direct  motion  has  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  immediate  restoration 
of  Protection,  that  great  question  has  been  admitted  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
^oourse  of  discussions  that  have  arisen  upon  other  questions. 

Lord  J.  RussBLL. — That  is  true  ;  but  whilst  some  persons  have  said  it  would  be 
•beneficial,  there  are  others  who  say  that  it  would  be  injurious. 

Mr  YouNO. — I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  lordship's  mind  that  I,  and  those  with 
whom  I  am  associated,  do  not  attach  much  [importance  to  those  discussions  in^  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that,  if  such  a  proposition 
were  made,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected.  We  attach  no  Importance  to  them. 
We  thick  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  truly 
Tepresent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  msjority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
*we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  it  does  or  not 

Mr  John  H.  Walkkb  (of  Leamiugton.) — I  am  here  as  the  representative  of 
^uth  Warwickshire,  to  express  to  your  lordship  my  conviction  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  regard  to  free  trade.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  a  great  deal,  and  I  never  enter  a  railway  carriage  or  go  into 
company  that  I  do  not  find  those  who  were  formerly  regular  Free-traders,  and  have 
now  become  quite  the  reverse.  They  object  to  the  operation  of  free  trade,  that  the 
^reigner  gets  all  the  benefits  which  we  are  losing. 
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Mr  Yoimo.^It  does  not  beoomo  ns  now  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  tiio  diMnu- 
sion  of  80  wide  a  question  as  that  I  feel  that  we  dioald  not  be  abk  to  do  so  with 
adyantage,  or  be  justified  in  intrading  npon  yonr  time  for  that  purpose.  There  Is^ 
howeyer^  one  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  meeting^  a  report  of  which 
yonr  lordship  has  no  donbt  seen,  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  obserrations. 
Yon  will  there  have  teen  that  some  rather  strong  expressionB  were  vsed.  Without 
at  all  wishing  to  apologise  for  those  expressions,  or  giving  an  opinion  as  to  thMr 
propriety  or  impropriety,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  hope  that,  whai- 
oyer  opinion  your  lordship  may  haye  formed  of  those  expressions,  yon  will  »et  talce 
them  as  spei^ong  the  general  sentinumts  of  the  meeting—whidi  ought  akme  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  recorded  reaolntions.  I  allnde  to 
this  simply  as  a  matter  of  explanation,  for  I  should  be  sorry  if  yeur  lordship  wer» 
led  to  de|«rt  from  the  general  principle  laid  down,  of  only  reeognisnig  the  acts  of 
the  meeting,  without  judging  of  its  ohazaoter  by  merely  isolated  expressions  fidlin^ 
from  indiyidual  speakers. 

Lord  John  Rusbbll. — I  eaa  assure  yon,'  Mr  Young,  that  I  should  not  have 
adverted  to  that  drcnmstance,  as  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  public  meetings,  yriieve 
a  number  of  penons  are  desirous  of  giving  expression  to  their  pinions,  gnat  lati- 
tude of  speech  must  be  allowed,  Witii  regard  to  the  expressions  allnded  to^  thougb 
I  may  thank  them  rather  stronger  tksn  necessary,  I  observed  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  that  the  Duke  of  Riehmond,  in  his  reply,  went  aa  far  in  censure  of  thea 
as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do;  and  having  every  confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Ridi^ 
mond's  loyalty,  his  vnsh  to  support  the  law,  and  his  discretian,  I  think  what  he  said 
upon  the  subject  vras  amply  sufficient. 

Mr  Young. — I  vnll  only  add  that  many  of  us  are  magistrates  eursdves,  aod 
that  we  are  ftilly  conscious  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  What  vras  said,  I  believe,  wasMily  intended  t» 
show  the  fkcts  of  our  position  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whmn  we  claim  ^»- 
tection,  as  an  act  of  justice. 

Lord  John  RcisBBLL.-^Mr  Newdegate,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  faaXn^a  1 

Mr  Nbwdboatb. — I  wish  merely  to  express  my  ooncnrxence  in  the  d^eets  of 
the  deputation,  and  that  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  your  lordship  has  permitted  Uia 
deputation  this  opportunity  of  bringing  before  your  notice  the  rmlity  and  extent  of 
the  distress  which  prevails  in  many  districts,  tiie  severity  of  its  pressure,  and  the 
danger  fh>m  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  haa  unhappily  but  indubitably  grows 
up  under  the  severe  depression  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  now 
exposed. 

Lord  John  Rytssbll,  (addressing  Mr  Young.) — ^Yon  have  very  truly  stated 
that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  here  upon,  not  only  one 
large  question,  but  the  several  large  questions,  which  are  involved  in  this  menunialy^ 
and  which  refor  to  our  commercial  laws,  the  state  of  agriculture  and  shippiag,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  large.  These  various  subjects  would  lead  to  a  moat- 
extended  discussion,  if  once  we  were  to  enter  npon  it.  All  I  can  say,  therefore,  is^ 
that  I  take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  any  advice  which  I  may  consider 
it  my  doty  to  give  to  my  Sovereign.  Certainly  my  experience  leads  me,  I  eonfoss 
it,  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  main  point  contained  in  thia 
memorial — I  &mk  it  would  neither  be  desirable  to  go  back  from  free  trade  to  pro- 
hibition or  restriction ;  nor  advisable  to  diss<dve  Parliament  in  order  to  aric  the 
opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  subject.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
come.  With  respect  to  the  snffiBring  which  has  been  stated  to  exist,  it  is  aeiflier 
inconsistent  with  my  expectations,  nor  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  heard,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  deep  suffering  does  exist,  and  ttiat  that  suffering  is 
partly — and  I  should  say  in  part  only — owing  to  recent  changes  in  our  commereial 
laws.  I  believe  that  these  changes  vrere,  in  their  general  aspect,  inevitable.  I 
believe  that  ten  years  ago  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  this  country,  as  it  became- 
more  opulent  and  commercial,  would  require  great  changes  in  that  direction,  and  my 
object  vras  at  that  time  to  make  the  transition  accompanied  by  as  little  snffbring  and 
distress  as  possible.  But  the  advice  I  gave  with  that  view  vras  rejected,  not  only 
with  contempt,  but  with  indignation.  Other  changes  have  takm  place  since  then> 
and  the  changes  which  have  now  taken  place  have  been  certainly  of  a  much  mere 
decisive  character  than  those  which  I  orig^lly  proposed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  thai  I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  agricultural,  the  colonial,  and  other  interests,  vras  not 
prudent  in  declaring  that  thete  should  be  no  change  in  1841.  Still  that  was  their 
decidon,  and  in  184()  a  much*  greater  change  was  effected  in  those  laws.  In  1847  a 
general  election  took  place,  by  which  the  doctors  had  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of 
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ihoee  who  had  taken  pari  in  the  adoption  of  these  ohangesy  and  the  result  was 
the  election  of  the  present  parliament,  which  has  decided  upon  continuing  the 
polioy  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  in  1846.  I  own  I  do  think  it  was 
Terj  unwise-^if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so— in  1841^  not  to  hare  sought  some  com- 
promise; btti  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  unwise  now  to  seek  to  restore  a  system  of 
proteotiye  duties.  I  belioTe  that  that,  so  fax  from  leading  to  a  settlement  of  this 
great  question,  would  lead  to  fresh  agitation,  and  a  renewal  of  the  present  law — the 
Uw  repealing  those  proteetlye  duties.  I  would  put  it  to  any  man  who  is  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  of  any  kind,  however  he  may  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
restore  the  ancient  system  of  protection,  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  advantageous 
to  have  those  lavrs  re-enacted  in  1851,  again  to  be  repealed  in  1852  or  1853  %  I  own 
I  mnet  think  that  to  all  interests  concerned,  especially  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
those  changes  and  those  renewals  would  be  the  very  worst  measures  that  coold  be 
adopted.  All  return  to  the  former  system  being,  as  I  believe,  impossible,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  equalise,  if  possible,  the  charges  upon  land,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
wish  of  all  parties.  The  changes  which  have  been  made,  I  believe  to  be,  in  their 
general  aspect,  agreeable  to  the  progress  of  society  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
endeavour  of  all  interests  should  henceforth  be  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  changes 
rather  than  attempt  their  reversal.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  these  views,  but  in  the 
position  I  occupy,  whether  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  or  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  act  upon  convictions  which  I  so  strongly 
entertain;  and  if  I  held  your  opinions  I  should  act  as  you  do. 

Mb  Youno. — Perhaps  you  will  not  deem  me  unreasonable  if  I  advert  to  one  or 
two  remarks  which  have  just  fallen  from  your  lordship.  In  the  first  place,  your  lord- 
ship says  it  will  not  be  wise  again  to  return  to  a  system  of  protection  and  restrio- 
tion.  I  can  speak  especially  for  the  interest  to  which  I  beloog — and  being  almost 
altogether  unoonnected  with  the  landed  interest,  I  could  have  wished  some  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me  stood  in  the  position  in  which  I  have  been  unex- 
pectedly placed  ;  but  I  can  speak  especially  for  the  shipping  interest,  and  I  believe 
I  may  ^so  for  the  agricultural  interest,  when  I  say  that  they  do  not  seek,  that  they 
do  not  desire,  a  system  of  prohibition.  If  you  refer  to  the  expressions  which  are 
contained  in  that  memorial,  you  will  find  that  all  they  ask  is  a  just  and  equitable 
system  of  import  duties.  We  do  not  presume  to  dio^te  the  degree  which  would 
constitute  justice ;  but  we  believe  that,  if  the  principle  were  once  acknowledged, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  details  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  give 
satis&ction  to  all  parties.  The  next  point  upon  which  I  would  venture  to  offer  one 
word  by  way  of  explanation,  and  as  the  expression  of  that  which  I  know  to  be  the 
universal  sentiment  of  this  deputation,  is,  that  although,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
changes  of  1846,  namely,  in  1847,  a  general  election  did  take  placci  yet  your 
lordship  will  recollect  that  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  that  election  took  place  under  circumstances  which  had  shattered  to 
pieces  all  parties  in  the  state,  and  had  placed  the  constituencies  in  such  a  position 
that,  as  we  think,  the  election  of  1847  was  not  a  fair  exponent  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  the  people  at  large. 

Mja  GuTHUJL — Your  lordship  has  expressed  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was 
unwise  to  rejecj^  the  propositi(m  which  you  made  in  1841,  for  imposing  a  fixed  duty 
of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat.  Now,  supposing  your  lordship  acted  wisely  in  pro- 
posing that  measure,  and  the  other  party  unwisely  in  rejecting  it,  if  the  olher  party 
should  come  round  to  your  lordship's  former  opinion  upon  that  subject,  allow  me  to 
ask  if  yon  think  it  would  be  wrong,  in  1850,  to  revert  to  the  proposal  which  you 
deemed  to  be  so  perfectly  right  in  1841. 

Lonn  J.  RusaxLL. — I  oan  easily  answer  that  question.  Without  going  into 
other  considerations,  supposing  the  price  of  com  to  be  at  that  time  58s.,  a  law  that 
would  reduce  the  average  to  SOs.  would  be  well  taken  ;  whereas,  if  the  price  were 
428.,  the  law  which  would  raise  it  from  42s.  to  508.  would  be  ill  taken. 

Mn  Yoi7No. — Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  to  thank  your  lordship  for 
the  attention  with  which  you  have  heard  us,  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  should  any 
of  the  observations  in  the  address  which  I  have  hsid  the  honour  to  place  in  your 
lordship's  hands  appear  too  strong,  you  will  not  consider  it  as  any  mark  of  disrespect 
to  yourself,  but  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  feelings  which  we  entertain  on  the 
subject.  I  can  now  only  apologise  for  having  detained  your  lordship  so  long, 
but  trust  the  important  nature  of  the  interests  we  represent  wiU  be  a  sufficient 
excuse. 

Mb  Guthbib. — Are  you  not  going  to  say  anything  relative  to  the  colonial 
interests! 
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Mb  Young. — I  left  that  in  yonr  hands.    I  thought  70a  were  j^omg  to  speak 
upon  that  suhject  rather  than  upon  agricoltnre. 

Kn  GuTHBiB. — Then,  perhaps,  your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  again  occupy- 
ing your  attention  for  a  few  moments  relatlTe  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  I  had 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  you  once  before  on  the  same  subject,  and  can  assure  yoa 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colonies  laboured  last  year  are  in  no  degree 
diminished.  Indeed,  since  that  time  the  creditors  have  become  the  possessors  of 
the  estates,  and  the  proprietors  are  now  between  sinking  and  swimming.  Whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  ruined  will  depend  upon  whether  the  differential  duties  shall  be 
oontinued  or  not.  I  consider  that  the  colonists  have  a  right  to  demand  that  soma 
protection  diould  be  giren  to  them,  seeing  the  difficulties  that  hare  been  thrown  in 
their  way  in  obtaining  labour.  Those  duties  are  to  be  again  reduced  in  July  next^ 
and  go  off  entirely  in  the  following  July  ;  but  I  consider  that  some  measure  ought  to 
be  introduced  to  put  the  produce  of  the  colonies  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  countries.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent  by  this  country  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade,  while  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  produce  of  slave- 
holding  countries.  The  tendency  of  all  the  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  to  raise 
the  ralue  of  foreign  produce,  and  depress  the  property  of  the  colonies.  I  am  sure 
that  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship  that  a  deep  sympathy  is  felt  throughout  the 
country  fDr  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  and  I  hope  that  your  lordship  wiU  give  the 
subject  your  early  consideration  and  attention,  as  the  distress  existing  among  the 
▼arious  interests  of  the  country  bound  us  as  in  a  common  bond  to  endeavour  to  revise 
and  amend  our  present  position. 

The  audience  then  terminated,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  to  the  large  room  at 
the  Kbg*8  Arms,  Palace  Yard,  where  sereral  delegates  delivered  spirit-stirring 
addresses,  which  contained  earnest  exhortations  to  each  other,  and  to  their  friends 
in  the  oountry,  to  combine  and  manfully  to  fight  the  battle  of  protection  for  £^- 
land's  best  interests ;  and  a  determination  was  expressed  to  act,  in  their  respective 
localities,  upon  the  advice  of  the  conunittee  of  the  National  Association,  to  ^  Begistery 
register,  register." 

THE  delegates'  ABDBESS  TO  LORD  STAKLET,  AND  HIS  L0IU>SHIP*8  BEPLY. 

Lord  Stanlbt  having  complied  with  the  request  which  had  been  made  to  hinij 
founded  upon  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  at  the  South  Sea  House,  on 
Thursday  last,  to  receive  an  address  from  the  delegates,  on  the  termination  of  the 
above  proceedings,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  headed  by  Mr  William  Layton,  the 
ohairman  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  Protectionist  Society,  proceeded  to  Lord  Clinton's 
mansion  in  St  James's  Square,  for  that  purpose,  there  being  no  room  in  Lord 
Stanley's  residence  sufficiently  large  for  their  reception.  In  addition  to  the  delegates 
already  named,  there  were  present  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  ;  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  ;  Mr  W.  Forbes  Mackenxie,  M.P. ;  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P. ;  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  M.P. ;  Mr  Albert  Williams  ;  Mr  W.  Long  of  Hurts  Hall,  Suffolk ;  Major 
Playfair,  St  Andrew's  ;  Mr  Ritchie,  Dunbar  ;  Professor  Aytoun,  and  Mr  Blackwood. 
Mr  Latton,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  address  to  Lord 
Stanley,  said  that  the  gentlemen  then  present  had  been  deputed  by  their  co-delegates 
to  wait  upon  his  lordship,  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  make  known  to  him  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  was  at  this  time  pre- 
▼ailing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  ask  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  it  was  most  advisable  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  considerable  portion  of  tlw  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  this  extremity  they  turned  to  his  lordship,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  the  advocates  in  this  cause.  (Hear.) 
They  had  that  mombg  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lord  John  Russell ;  but 
grieved  to  heart  was  he  to  say  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
was  unwilling  in  any  way  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  oa 
behalf  of  the  suffering  tenantry  of  the  country.  He  (Mr  Layton)  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  and,  with  Lord 
Stanley's  permission,  would  lay  it  before  him,  that  he  might  gather  therefrom  what 
were  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  were  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
agricultural  community.  The  delegates  were  prepared,  if  his  lordship  would  give 
tl^m  encouragement,  to  return  to  their  respective  localities,  and  use  their  best 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  that  insane  policy  to 
which  was  attributable  the  distress  of  which  they  complained.  (Hear.)  Mr  Disraeli 
had  stated  that  it  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  this  great 
batfle  was  now  to  be  fougbt.    And  we  are  prepared  to  fight  the  battle — excbUmed 
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Mr  Layton  —  we  are  prepared  to  go  into  onr  respectiTO  localities^  and  convinoe  the 
House  of  Lords  thatUie  yeomanry  and  tenant-farmers  of  this  country,  amongst 
whom  this  great  movement  emanates,  will  not  cease  agitating  until  we  have  attained 
onr  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  hare  to-day  been  taunted  by  Lord  J.  Russell  that 
there  has  been  no  moTement  made  by  the  Protectionist  party  in  parliament  to 
rcTerse  the  present  policy.  But,  as  you,  my  Lord  Stanley,  know  well,  this  is  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons.  You  know  Uiat  we  hare  not  that  support  and  en- 
couragement in  either  house,  which  will  warrant  an  attempt  to  reyerse  that  iniquitous 
policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  come  to  town  at  great  expense  and  inconreoience 
to  ourselres.  I  myself  am  deputod  from  a  locality  which  is  distinguished  in  every 
respect,  alike  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  industry,  the  virtuous  habits,  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  people->the  Isle  of  Ely.  That  district  comprises  300,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, we  have  been  plunged  into  difficulties  ;  and  unless  we  have  the  powerful 
aid  and  co-operation  of  men  like  your  lordship,  we  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  such  be  the  case  with  a  country  like  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  what 
must  be  the  stato  of  those  districts  where  the  cold  clay  soils  prevail  1  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  the  owner  of  property,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  collect  my  rents.  Believe  me 
that  we  do  not  come  here  under  false  colours.  We  simply  desire,  as  honest  men,  to 
Inform  your  lordship  of  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and  also,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  Uie  agricultural  labourers  are  being 
reduced.    With  your  lordship's  permission  I  will  now  read  the  address  : — 

"  TO  THE  nXOHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  STAMLBT,  && 

**  My  Lord, — We  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  in  your  acknow- 
ledged character  of  leader  of  the  great  Protection  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
form  a  portion  of  a  nnmerous  body  of  delegates  this  week  assembled  in  London,  ftrom 
the  various  local  agricultural  societies  in  Great  Britein,  and  onr  object  in  troubling 
your  lordship  is  to  represent  to  yon  the  sentimente  of  those  delegates,  and  of  their 
constituento,  on  the  present  atarming  position  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this 
kingdom. 

**  Your  lordship  has  probably  seen  in  the  public  printe  the  reporte  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Tuesday  last.  Hie  resolutions  of  that  meeting  embody  generally  the 
sentimente  of  the  delegates  on  the  snbjecto  then  under  discussion,  and  to  them,  there- 
fbre,  we  beg  respectfiilly  to  refer  your  lordship,  and  also  to  the  very  important  facts 
steted  by  the  various  speakers,  and  the  argnmento  advanced  by  them  in  support  of 
4he  resolutions. 

**  Your  lordship  will  be  able  to  collect  from  them  the  following  distinct  proposi* 
iions  :— 

^  That  the  existing  system  of  a  free  importetion  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  is 
destroying  the  inoome  of  the  farmer,  and  gradually  undermining  his  capitel. 

**  That  the  labourer,  from  inadequacy  of  wages  and  dearth  of  employnient,  is  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and  that  he  is  becoming  discontented, 
dispirited,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  country. 

**  That  land  is  rapidly  declining  in  value,  and  in  many  districte,  as  well  as  in  tho 
colonies,  is  becoming  unsaleable,  except  at  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

**  That  the  difficulties  of  entering  i»to  new  engagemento  for  the  hire  of  farms  are 
increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  in  various  parte  of  the  country  occupations 
have  been  already  abandoned. 

**  That  many  of  the  great  trading  intereste  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  mischievous  efTecto  of  the  iVee  trade  policy  ;  and  the  kome  trade,  already  in  a 
languishing  stete,  will  soon  become  greatly  depressed. 

"  That  in  some  parte  of  Scotland  and  England  an  extensive  emigration  of  small 
farmers  and  labourers  prevails,  affording  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of 
their  perilous  condition  in  this  country. 

**  That  the  evils  adverted  to  are  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  beet  in- 
tereste of  the  state,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  a  just  system  of  import  duties 
based  on  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

^  That  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  of  relief  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  any 
postponement  of  them  to  a  fhture  session,  or  a  future  parliament,  may  be  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  seriously  damaging,  if  not  of  destroying, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  institutions  in  Chnrch  and  State. 

**  The  aforegoing  propositions,  my  lord,  we  sincerely  believe  will  be  found  on 
ozamination  to  contain  indisputable  truths.    We  have  already  been  in  communica- 
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tion  an  tiM  SBbjeot  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasmy,  and  wo  hftTo  felt  it  oar 
boondtn  dntji  in  a  natter  of  saeh  vast  importaaee  to  the  aatioxial  intexests,  to  eon- 
Tey  to  your  lordship  a  frank  and  explicit  avowal  of  ovr  sentimentB.  We  firmly 
believe  thai  any  delay  in  redressing  the  grieyanoes  under  whieh  the  agricnltnral  and 
other  interests  labonr,  will  be  fonnd  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  inatitntiou  of  the 
eountryy  and,  as  loyid  sobjeots  of  the  Throne,  firmly  attached  to  those  institations, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  warning  of  it  in  every  quarter  where  any  degree  of 
responsibility  may  be  oonsidered  to  rest.  We  feel  well  assured  year  lordship  will 
giro  to  this  communication,  and  to  any  obserrations  any  meniber  of  the  deputation 
may  address  to  you,  a  most  anxious  and  earnest  consideralion. 

^  With  great  rei^eet^ 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
'^  Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  serrant, 

"  WtLUAH  Latton,  GhMrman, 
^  And  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates  now  assembled  in  London." 

Having  informed  Lord  Stanley  of  the  intended  Protectionist  meeting  at  Liverpool 
at  which  a  great  number  of  agricaltural  delegates  were  to  be  present^  Hit  Layton  con- 
cluded by  assuring  his  lordship  of  the  determination  uf  tiioee  gentlemen  to  be  guided 
by  his  counsels  in  prosecuting  their  ftiture  crusade  against  the  destructive  system  of 
free  trade.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  STANLEY. — Gentlemen,— I  need  hardly  saj  to  you  that  1  have 
listened  to  the  observations  so  fcntdblj  made  bj  Mr.  Layton  with  very 
mingled  feelings.  I  have  listened  to  them  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  whid),  in  yonr  present  alarming  circnmstances,  yon  have 
expressed  the  confidence  which  yon  feel  in  me ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  yon jnay  find  that  confidence  not  to  have  been  misplaced, 
if  not  with  regard  to  my  ability,  at  least  with  regard  to  my  inclination  to 
serve  yon.  But  mixed  with  those  feelings  of  personal  gratification  thoe  cannot 
but  be  others  of  a  most  painful  character.  (Hear.)  Mr  Layton  has  tmly 
observed  that  this  delegation,  and  this  move,  is  altogether  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  agricaltural  interest  is  not  one  that  is  generally 
qnick  to  move,  eager  and  ready  to  combine,  or  disposed  to  agitate.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  of  all  other  interests  the  most  stable,  the  most  pec^ol,  the  least 
excitable ;  and  great  indeed  most  have  been  the  distress  of  all  connected 
with  that  interest— of  landlords,  of  tenants,  and  of  labourers— when  It  has  been 
such  as  to  overcome  the  natnral  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
combination,  to  excite  so  mighty  a  movement  as  that  which  is  now  stining 
the  conntxy  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  to  create  such  a  manifestation  of 
opinion  as  I  have  read  of  as  displayed  in  your  proceedings  the  other  day,  and 
as  I  see  embodied  in  the  deputation  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address* 
Bat,  lamentable  as  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  mistaken  and  an  insane 
policy,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which,  when  that  policy  was  first  pro- 
posed, I  fearfolly  and  anxiously  anticipated.  (Hear,  hear.;  So  far,  at  least,  I 
may  claim,  I  hope,  some  justification  for  the  confidence  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  rqpose  in  me ;  for  from  the  first  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  melancholy  results  that  would  flow  from  that  policy ;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  that  policy  was  alike  unwise  and  unjust,  my  part  was  taken  at 
once.  (Hear,  hear.)  Office,  and  everytiiing  that  is  gratifying  to  a  public  man, 
was  abandoned  without  hesitation ;  and  to  that  policy  I  declared  then,  as  to 
that  policy  I  repeat  my  declaration  now,  that  I  would  not,  and  I  will  not  be 
a  party.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  the  antidpations  of  those  who  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  have  been  fally  accomplished,  whilst  the  predic- 
tions of  those  who  justified  that  repeid,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
sought  to  vindicate  that  repeal,  have  been  falsified  by  the  test  of  experience. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Lnportations  of  foreign  produce  have  increased  to  the  fall 
amount  that  we  anticipated  they  woald  do  under  the  system  of  free  trade. 
Prices  have  fallen  to  the  fall  amount,  and  to  a  greater  amount,  than  we  ven- 
tured to  predict,  and  for  predicting  which  our  apprdiiensions  were  ridicnled  as 
exaggerated  and  absurd.  The  distress  has  gone  on  increasing.  That  distress 
w  sttll  increasing.    That  distress  is  pressing  upon  every  portion  of  the  com- 
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nranity;  and  it  is  the  mofit  lamentable  part  of  this  case  that  I  fed  convinced 
— ^and  here  I  must  speak  to  jon  frankly  and  plainly— that  the  reversid  of  that 
policy  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  still  greater  suffering  on  the 

gart  of  still  more  extended  interests.  (Hear.)  Mr  Layton  has  stated  that  we 
aye  been  taunted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  taunted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  bringing  forward  no  specific  measure,  and  asking  for  no  decision 
by  parliament  on  the  merits  of  this  question.  Gentlemen,  the  taunt  proceeds 
fifom  our  political  opponents,  and  the  advice  implied  in  the  taunt  being  the 
advice  of  an  enemy,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  regutiing  it  in  that  light,  and 
not  looking  upon  it  as  most  likely  to  forward  the  objects  and  to  be  productive 
of  the  results  which  we  desire.  (Hear,  hear.^  Fumly  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  protection — going  idong  with  the  resolutions  which  have  been  read  by  Mr 
Lay  ton*-believing  that  a  return  to  a  system  of  reasonable  import  duties  is 
indispensable  to  &e  prosperity  of  this  country— not  accepting  the  experiment 
which  has  been  tried  as  an  accomplished  fact — ^not  acquiescing  in  that  policy, 
and  determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  reverse  it,  I  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  my  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  guided  as  to  the  course 
which  is  most  likely  to  attain  our  ends  in  the  several  assemblies  which  we 
have  to  address,  by  our  own  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  bodies  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  we  are  slack,  that 
we  are  not  bringing  forward  measures,  nor  asking  for  the  decision  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Take  the  House  of  Commons  to  begin  with.  If  we  bring  for- 
ward a  distinct  proposition,  embodying  our  own  principles,  what  have  we  to  ex- 
pect from  the  present  House  of  Commons?  Have  we  to  expect — can  we  believe 
that  that  House  of  Commons,  whk^  has  sanctioned  the  free-trade  measures  of 
the  Government,  will  stultify  itself  by  reversing  its  own  decision,  and  pronounc- 
ing against  the  policy  which  it  has  approved?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  will  not,  and 
still  more,  if  there  be  some  who,  agreeing  with  us,  but  doubting  the  policy  <^ 
bringing  forward  the  question,  would  desert  our  ranks,  and  if  the  result  of  raising 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  to  show  an  apparently  dimi- 
nishing minority  for  us,  and  an  apparently  increasing  majority  against  us,  I 
ask  what  advantage  have  we  gained  fw  our  cause  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  what  encouragement  have  we  given  to  our  friends  out  of  doors? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Ton  and  we  have  different  parts  to  play.  I  rejoice  to  see  the 
energy,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  seal,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  courage  and  the  perse- 
verance with  which  the  agricultural  body  of  England  are  exerting  themselves, 
and  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  every  comer,  in 
every  agricultural  disibrict— ay,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  are  working 
upon  public  opinion,  and  compelling  the  country  to  look  this  question  in  the 
face,  and  to  judge  of  the  cdffects  which  have  resulted  from  our  present  course. 
You  ask  me  for  advice.  I  say.  Go*  on,  and  God  prosper  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Do  not  tire,  do  not  hesitate,  do  not  falter  in  your  course.  Maintain  the  lan- 
guage of  strict  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Do  not 
listen  to  rash  and  intemperate  advisers,  who  would  urge  you  to  have  recourse 
to  unwise  and  disloyal  threats.  But  with  a  spirit  of  unbroken  and  unshaken 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  with  a  spirit  of  unswerving  obedience  to  the  laws, 
combine  in  a  determined  resolution  by  all  constitutional  means  to  obtain  your 
rights,  and  to  enforce  upon  those  who  now  misrepresent  you  the  duty  of  really 
representing  your  sentiments  and  supporting  you  in  Parliament.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) It  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords— it  is  not  in  the  House  of  Commons— it  is 
in  the  country  at  large  that  your  battle  must  be  fought,  and  your  triumph  must 
be  achieved.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands.  You  may 
compel  your  present  members— or,  at  least,  you  may  point  out  to  them  the 
necessary,  the  lamentable  consequences  to  themselves  of  persistuig  in  their 
present  courses ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come  you  will  have  it  in  your  own 
power,  by  the  return  of  men  who  really  represent  your  sentiments,  to  exor- 
cise your  constitutional  influence  over  the  legislature  of  the  country,  and  to 
enforce  your  just  demands  in  another  House  of  Fariiament.  (Hear,  hear.)  If, 
as  I  said  before,  it  be  unwise  in  my  judgment  to  bring  forward  a  definite  pro- 
position in  accordance  with  our  own  views,  as  a  party  question  in  the  House 
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ofCommoiiB— Isajthat,  looking  at  the  constttntion  and  character  of  the 
Hoose  of  Lords^  it  is  more  nnwise  still  to  bring  it  forward  there.  Remember 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  like  the  House  of  Commons,  a  flaetnating 
body,  of  which  one  class  of  representatives  may  at  a  general  election  be  re- 
plaoed  by  another.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  permanent  body,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  advanced  in  years,  exercising  their  judgment — their  in- 
dependent judgment  I  will  hope,  though  I  won^t  say  I  speak  confidently 
-(hear,  and  a  langh)— cautious  in  conuns  to  a  decision,  but  still  more  cautious 
and  naturally  reluctant  to  reverse  that  decision  when  they  have  once  formed 
it  At  present  I  lament  to  say — and  there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact — 
we  are  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  we  are  also  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  How  then  are  we  to  change  that  minority  into  a  majo- 
rity ?  In  the  House  of  Commons  you  have  it  in  your  own  hands.  Through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  through  the  country  yon  may  act — ^not  perhaps  as 
speedily  or  as  quickly  as  you  or  I  might  desire ;  but  depend  upon  it  that, 
when  by  a  general  election,  or  by  individual  elections  as  they  occur,  yon  have 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  judgment  and  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  opinion  of  the  country,  as  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  never  be  lost  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  House 
of  Lords,  I  do  not  doubt,  many  of  them  most  unwillingly,  gave  theur  assent 
to  the  fatal  measure  which  came  up  recommended  by  the  Commons.  I  did 
all  in  my  humble  power  to  prevent  their  coming  to  Uiat  decision ;  but  I  failed 
in  doing  so.  I  should  fail  still  more  signally  if,  the  House  of  Lords  having 
come  to  that  decision,  I  were  to  bring  forward  week  after  week,  or  even 
month  after  month,  spedfic  motions  for  reversing  the  decision  to  which  they 
had  so  come.  (Hear).  Men  are  slow  to  come  forward  and  confess  that  they 
have  been  mistaken,  and,  confessing  that  they  have  been  mistake  reverse 
the  votes  they  previously  gave ;  and  if  I  compelled  the  House  of  Lords  to 
-pronounce  a  juagment  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  month  after  month, 
•or  week  after  week,  every  vote  given  by  those — and  they  are  not  a  few — 
who  have  increasing  doubts  and  roisgivmgs,  but  are  not  fully  convinced  as  to 
the  mischievous  result  of  the  experiment,  pledges  them  anew  to  the  position 
w^hich  they  or^ally  took  up,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
present  majority.  The  view  which  I  have  taken,  and  in  wliich  I  am  sup- 
ported by  those  of  the  wisest  and  soundest  judgment  with  whom  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  consulting,  is  not  to  meet  this  question  by  direct  motions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  reversal  of  this  policy,  but  never  to  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing,  if  need  be,  week  after  wedc,  the  progressive  effects  of  the 
•experiment  which  is  now  going  on.  Now,  observe,  smce  last  year—- I  will 
not  say  since  last  year,  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament — there  has  been  a  material  chTiuge  in  the  language  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  who  a  short  time  ago  advocated  a  reversal  of  this  policy,  or 
even  doubted  the  finality  of  its  luloption,  were  either  scouted  as  madmen  or 
ridiculed  as  fanatics.  But  we  now  hear  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, speaking  of  this  policy  as  *'  an  experiment" — as  an  experiment  in 
course  of  progress — and  no  longer  as  an  act  that  has  been  decided,  and 
therefore  iireversible.  They  admit,  moreover,  that  prices  are  low— lower 
than  they  expected ;  and  it  is  admitted  idso  by  the  Government,  not  simply 
that  Free  Trade  has  produced  low  prices,  but  lower  prices  than  they  had 
-ever  intended,  and  they  apologise  for  this  effect,  which,  upon  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  ought  to  have  been  the  triumph  of  their  policy.  (Hear).  Well, 
then,  we  have  brought  them  to  admit  that  it  is  an  experiment — ^we  have 
brought  them  to  admit  that  this  cheapness  is  not  what  they  intended  or  de- 
sired— ^we  have  brought  them  to  apologise  for  its  existence,  as  an  exceptional 
and  temporary  state  of  things,  and  not  attributable  to  their  experiments. 
And  step  by  step,  if  it  is  not  the  quickest,  it  is  at  least  the  soundest,  policy ; 
we  shall  have  first  this  man  and  then  that  man  saying,  ^^  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  long  enough."  "  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  not  answered  the 
intended  purpose."    '*  I  think  somethmg  must  be  done."    "  Really  matters 
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are  become  alarmlog."  And  gradually,  in  that  manner,  and  In  that,  manner 
only,  shall  we,  in  a  permanent  body  like  the  Honse  of  Lords,  convert  a  mino- 
rity against  Free  Trade  into  a  majority  in  favour  of  our  protective  principles. 
(Hear).    That  is  the  course  which  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament.    That  is  the  course  which— not 
taking  Uie  advice  of  our  opponents— I  shall  continue  to  pursue.    Constantly 
we  smdl  bring  before  them  the  results  of  their  experiment.    I  hold  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment  a  paper,  which  I  received  only  this  morning,  and  which 
was  moved  for  by  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  this  session,  in 
order  to  controvert  an  assertion  of  the  Government,  that  at  present  prices 
the  foreigner  -eould  not  by  possibility  import,  that  present  prices  would  not 
pay  for  the  importation,  and  that  we  should  therefore  see  a  rapid  and  great 
diminution  of  the  imports  of  foreign  com.    That  was  the  language  which 
they  held  so  late  as  the  month  of  January  last.    I  have  heard  several  per- 
sons say  that  February  or  March  would  show  an  improvement  in  prices. 
We  waited  till  Februaiy  and  March  were  past,  and  at  my  suggestion  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  moved  in  April  for  a  return,  showing  the  weekly  price 
of  wheat  in  the  British  markets,  and  the  quantity  of  com  imported  from 
abroad  during  each  week  in  the  present  year.    The  result  is,  that,  sofarfix>m 
indicating  a  mlling-off  in  imports,  or  a  rise  in  price,  this  return  shows  that 
the  prices  have  fallen  from  40s.  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  to  87s.  lOd.  on 
the  20th  of  April ;  whilst  the  imports  have  increased  from  86,000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  the  second  week  of  January,  to  118,000  quarters  of  wheat,  exclusive 
of  flour,  in  the  week  ending  the  17th  of  April.    And  the  total  amount  of  im- 
ports, in  little  more  than  three  months,  with  an  average  price  of  from  87s.  to 
88s.  a  quarter,  has  not  been  far  short  of  1,000,000  quarters  of  oora,  convcrthig 
the  flour  into  quarters  at  the  ordinary  rate.    By  the  production  of  this  paper 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  we  disprove  the  assertions  of  those  who  tell  us 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  experiment  is 
taking,  or  that  at  all  events  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  to  call  on  Parlia- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  it.    And  in  this  course  of  practical  argument  flrom  facts 
as  they  occur  we  mean  to  persevere.    I  know  that  this  is  a  policy  which  is 
wearisome  in  its  nature.  (Hear,  hear).    I  know  that  "  Hope  aeferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."    I  know  that  there  must  be  increasing  distress.    I  know 
that  every  month  and  every  week  that  this  fearful  experiment  is  in  progress 
the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  are  increasing.    But  how,  with  the  present 
constitution  of  Parliament — ^how,  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords — ^how,  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  best  desire  to  serve  yon,  with  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  wish  to  pro- 
mote your  interests — ^how  can  we  take  any  step  which  shall  more  rapidly 
force  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is  necessary  to  convince 
before  we  can  attain  our  ends?  (Hear,  hear.)    I  say  again,  do  not  complain 
of  our  apathy.    Believe  that  we  have  no  such  feeling.    Believe  that  we 
deeply  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of  those  with  whom  we  are  bound  up 
by  so  many  ties ;  in  whom  all  our  interests — not  to  say  our  affections,  are 
centred ;  and  if  we  appear  to  be  less  speedy  and  energetic  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  than  you  would  desire  us  to  appear  to  be, 
believe  that  it  is  not    from   indifference— believe  that  it  is   nom  a  well- 
calculated  policy,  and  a  deliberate  adoption  of  the  course  by  which  alone  we 
may  attain  the  object  which  you  and  we  desire.  (Hear,  hear.)     If  you 
ask  my  advice,  I  say  persevere  in  the  course  you  have  adopted.    Agitate 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.     Continue  to  call  meetings  in 
every  direction.    Do  not  fear,  do  not  flinch  from  discussion.    By  all  mcians 
accept  the  offer  of  holding  a  meeting  in  that  magnificent  buUdin^  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  in  our  greatest  commercial  towns  show  that  there  is  a  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  our  so-called  Free  I^ade  widely  different  from  that 
which  was  antidpated  by  the  Free-traders,  and  from  that  which  did  prevail 
only  a  few  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear).  Your  efforts  may  not  be  so  soon  crowned 
with  success  as  you  hope ;  but  depend  upon  it,  let  ns  stand  hand  to  hand 
firmly  togetiier ;  let  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer— ay,  and  the 
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conntry  diopkeeper— ay,  before  long,  the  mamifiietiirer  himself,  be  called  on 
to  show  and  to  prove  what  the  effects  of  this  experiment  are, — and  as  sore  as 
we  stand  together,  temperately  bat  firmly  detennined  to  assert  oar  rights, 
80  oertidnly,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  intense  saffering,  and  per-^ 
haps  of  rain  to  many-H»  rain  which,  God  knows,  if  I  conld  avert  I  would 
omit  no  effort  for  that  pnipose-^bnt  oltimately,  certainly  and  secnrd^  we 
shall  attain  oar  object,  and  recede  from  that  insane  policy  which  has  been 
pnrsned  daring  the  last  few  years.  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  now  only  to  retom 
yon  my  most  gratdol  thanks  for  the  compliment  yon  have  paid  me  in  wishing 
me  to  receive  this  depotation.  I  have  heard  with  the  liv^est  interest  the 
statements  of  Mr  Layton.  If  in  any  part  of  tiie  ooonti^— te  now  tinongh 
yon  I  address  every  dlMrict— if  there  be  bat  one  dbtrict  m  which  a  sospidon 
isentertuned  that  I  am  flindiing  from,  or  hesitating  in  my  advoeacy  of,  those 
princ^les  on  which  I  stood  in  conjnnction  with  my  li^  deeply-lamented 
friend  liord  Croorge  Bentinck,  I  anthorise  yon — one  and  afl  of  jron— to  assqre 
those  whom  yoa  represent,  that  in  me  they  will  find  no  hesitation,  no  flinch- 
in|f,  and  no  change  of  opinion ;  that,  attached  as  I  have  ever  been  to  the 
pnndfde  of  Protection,  that  attachment  remains  nnchaaged;  and  I  only  look 
for  the  moment  when  it  may  be  possible  ibr  as  to  use  the  memorable  words 
of  the  Dake  of  Wellmgton  on  the  field  of  Waterioo,and  to  say,  "  Up,  Onards, 
and  at  them  I"    (Lona  cheers.) 

Mr  PAUL  F0SKETT.~M7  Lord  Stacnley,  I  know  I  speak  flie  mdyersal  senti- 
mental of  the  delegates  who  have  attended  our  meetingB  &8  week,  when  I  say  that 
the  address  yon  hiTe  jost  delivered  to  ns  has  penetrated  oor  heart  of  hearts^  and 
has  Blade  ns  feel  that  nnder  your  '.leadersh^  ear  trininph  is  seenre.  (CheezB.)  We 
Bhall  now  retain  to  onr  sereral  homesi  and  ^asttatBy**  ''agitatei''  ^agitate/'  until 
onr  objeet  is  attained.  (Hear,  hear.) 

After  a  few  obaeryationa  ftom  Mr  Newdagait|Mr  Bos^  (ef  Baokiaghanuhire^)  and 
Mr  MaliuB,  (of  Derbyahiie,) 

Mr  L A YTON  ezpreased  the  grattfioation  he  experienced  at  the  resnlt  of  the  inter* 
view  with  Lord  Staiiley.  They  might  all  take  oomfbrt  that  they  had  aooh  a  leader 
and  ftiend;  and  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  and  the  tenantry  and  labourers  of  the 
land,  he  begged  to  conyey  to  his  lordship  his  nnqnaltfied  adxniration  and  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  reoeiyed  the  deputation,  and  fbr  the  enoonragement  and 
hope  he  had  held  ont  to  the  yarions  snlfering  interests  of  the  eonntry.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  STANLEY  in  taking  leaye  of  the  deputation,  hoped  that  on  tiieir  return  to 
their  aeyend  localitieB  their  eflbrts  would  be  cxvwned  with  saeeess.  They  might  de* 
pend  upon  it,  that  whilst  they  kept  up  the  pressure  from  wttfisat,  if  they  would 
anthorise  him,  he  would  not  &il  to  keep  up  the  preasoie  within. 

The  deputation  then  took  their  leave;  and  upon  re-aasemUiag  at  the  King's  Arms, 

Mr  LA  YTON  briefly  reported  the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Lord 
Stanley ;  and  amidst  the  enthnaiastio  cheezing  of  the  audiancey  the  fbUowing  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

''That  this  meeting  cannot  separate  without  recording  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Lord  Stanley  for  the  courteous  and  satisflbctoiy  reception  he  has  afforded 
them  this  day,  and  their  high  gratification  at  the  encouraging  approyal  he  has 
expressed  of  the  steps  they  are  taking ;  and  they  beg  his  loHship  will  receiye  the 
assurance  of  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  powerful  and  talented  adyocacy  of  the 
cause  of  Protection  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

^  That  aoopy  of  this  resolution  be  tianflndtted  to  Lord  Stanley." 

It  was  also  resolyed, — 

"  That  it  IS  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  now  assembled  in  London,  that  a  meetmg 
in  Ltyerpool,  on  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  is  highly  desirable;  and  the  delegates 
now  present  pledge  themselves  to  support  such  meetiDg  by  personal  attendance  aa 
far  as  practicable. 

^  And  that  as  circumstances  may  occur,  either  during  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament or  alter  a  prorogation,  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  the  delegates  to 
reassemble  in  London,  this  meeting  of  delegates  be  at  its  rising  adjourned  till  again 
summoned  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Association,  to  which  summons  they 
will  be  ready  instantly  to  respond;  and  that  in  such  ease,  this  mee^ng  connders  that 
one  delegate  at  leaat  for  each  district  should  attend  the  meeting." 

After  the  tiaasaotion  of  some  routine  business,  tiie  amthig  s^^arated. 
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